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EOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION. 


REPORT  ON  THE  SYSTEM  OP  VALUATION  IN  IRELAND. 


TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

Mat  it  plbase  Your  Majwtt: 

As  stated  in  the  portion  of  our  Final  Report  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  we 
hope  to  present,  in  due  course,  and  at  lio  distant  date,  reports  on  Local  Taxation  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  But  we  believe  that  it  will  be  cdnveniont  if  the  conclusions  at 
which  we  have  unanimously  arrived  on  one  especial  question,  viz.,  the  system  of 
valuation  of  rateable  property  in  Ireland,  are  presented  in  advance  of  our  general 
Report.  We  therefore  beg  leave  humbly  to  submit  to  your  Majesty  the  following 
special  Report  on  this  question :     , 

The   work   of    valuation    in    Ireland    is    entirely    performed  by    a    GK)vemment  ist  valuation 
Department.*    The  first   Government  Valuation   was  commenced    in   1830  for  the  (1830-46). 
purpose  of  "the  more  equal  levying  of  the  Grand  Jury  Cess."     The  unit  of  valuation 
was  the  tovmlcmdj  and  the  valuation  of  land  was  to  be  made  with  reference  to  a  scale  of 
agricultural  prices.     Houses  were  valued  at  two-thirds  of  the  annual  rent  for  which 
they  could  be  let.f 

When  the  whole  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  six  counties,  had  been  valued,  2ad  ^luation 
the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  ActJ  of  1838  rendered  a  separate  valuation  of  each  (^846.52). 
tenement  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  levying  the  Poor  Rate,  and  as  the  dividing  up 
of  the  townland  valuation   was  not  satisfactory,   a  valuation  of  the  remaining  six 
counties  by  tenements  was  made  upon  an  estimate  of  the  net  annual  value.  § 

The  existence  of  two  valuations,  one  for  County  Cess  and  another  for  the  Poor  ardvaliiation 
Rate,  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Valuation  Act  of  1852,  and  under  this  and  amending  (1852-66). 
Actsjl  the  valuation  of  Ireland  is  at  present  carried  out.  The  preamble  to  the  Act 
states  that  ^*  it  is  expedient  to  make  one  uniform  valuation  of  lands  and  tenements 
**  in  Ireland,  which  may  be  used  for  all  public  and  local  assessments  and  other  rating,'' 
and  this  valuation  (commonly  known  as  Griffith's  Valuation)  superseded  the  townland 
and  tenement  valuations  made  under  the  earlier  Acts. 

The  valuation  was  made  separately  for  every  tenement  or  rateable  hereditament  Principles  of 
upon  "  an  estimate  of  the  net  armwal  value  "  which  was  defined  in  regard  to  houses  and  y  *J^*J?^  ^ 
buildingsHf  as  *'  the  rent  for  which,  one  year  with  another,  the  same  might  in  its  ^  ,,^^^1^ 
"  actual  state  be  reasonably  expected  to  let  from  year  to  year,  the  probable  average  upon  an 
**  annual  cost  of  repairs,  insurance,  and  other  expenses  (if  any)  necessary  to  maintain  estimate  of 
"  the  hereditament  in  its  actual  state,  and  all  rates,  taxes,  and  public  charges,  if  any,  ^^^^[^,^1^^ 
"  (except  tithe  rentcharge)  being  paid  by  the  tenant/'** 

No  corresponding  definition  was  given  with  regard  to  land,tt  l>ut  it  was  directed  How  the  net 
that  the  net  annual  value  was  to  be  estimated  **  with  reference  to  the  average  prices  annual  value 
**  of  the  several  articles  of  agricultural  produce'*  specified  in  the  Act,  J  J  "all  peculiar  Jo^^ead^ 


•  See  '*  Memoranuum  prepai^ed  for  the  Commission  by  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board  "  ;  "  Memoraudum 
**  prepared  for  the  Commission  by  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation,  Ireland,"  C.-8764,  1898,  pp.  127-142  and 
277-281,  and  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  I.  (C.-8763,  1898),  and  Vol.  V.,  Ireland,  Cd.  383,  1900. 

t  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  62  ;  1  &  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  61 ;  2  &  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  73 ;  4  &  5  Will.  IV.,  c.  65 ;  6  &  7  WiU.  IV., 
c.  84. 

J  i  A  2  Vict.  c.  56.  §  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  110. 

II  15  A  16  Vict.  c.  63  ;  17  Vicfc.  c.  8 ;  23  Vict.  c.  4;  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  52;  37  A  38  Vict.  c.  70. 
%  Buildings  include  all  farmhouses  and  farm  buildings. 

**  15  A  16  Vict,  c,  63.  e.  11.  ff  Land  means  land  not  covered  with  bulldiugs. 

XX  '^^^  scale  of  prices  was  :<-^ 

*.   d. 
Wheat  -  .  -      7    6    per  112  lbs. 

OatB  -  -      4  10  „ 

Barley.  •  -      6    6  yy 

Flax  .  -     49    0  „ 

Butter-  -  -     65     4  „ 

Beef  -  -     35     6 

Motton  .  .     41     0  „ 

Pork  .     32    0  „ 

These  prices  were  taken  from  the  general  e^ei-flges  of  40  market  towns  in  Ireland  <}uripfi;  the  vears  1849, 
1850,  and  1851.  o        . 

i     98605.         Wt.  25088.  ^  2 
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local  circumstances  in  each  case  being  taken  into  consideration,  and  all  rates,  taxes, 
and  public  charges,  if  any,  (except  tithe  rentcharge)  being  paid  by  the  tenant." 

The  Act  contained  no  reference  to  a  "  gross  estimated  rental "  as  in  England,  and 
consequently  the  net  value  only  appears  in  the  valuation  lists. 

The  tenements  and  hereditaments  defined  as  rateable  by  the  Act  of  1852  and  its 
amending  Acts  are  as  follows*  : — 

(1.)  All  lands  and  buildings,  and  all  mines  which  have  been  opened  for  seven  years, 
or  re-opened  for  seven  years  after  having  been  bond  fide  abandoned  ; 

(2.)  All  commons  and  rights  of  common,  and  all  other  profits  to  be  had  or  received 
or  taken  out  of  any  land  ; 

(3.)  Half  the  annual  rent  derived  by  the  owner  or  other  person  interested  in  any 
tenements  or  hereditaments  exempted  by  reason  of  being  used  fer  public  or 
charitable  purposes,  or  for  the  purposes  of  science,  literature,  and  fine  arts 
{see  section  2  of  amending  Act  of  1854 — 17  Vict.  c.  8) ; 

(4.)  All  rights  of  fishery ; 

(5.)  All  canals,  navigations,  and  rights  of  navigation  ; 

(6w)  All  railways  and  tramroads ; 

(7.)  All  rights  of  way  and  other  rights  or  easements  over  land,  and  the  toUs  levied 
in  respect  of  such  rights  and  easements,  and  all  other  tolls. 

A  proviso  was  inserted  **that  no  turf  bog  or  turf  bank  used  for  the  exclusive 
"  purpose  of  cutting  or  saving  turf,  or  for  making  turf  mould  therefrom  for  fuel  or 

"  manure,  shall  be  deemed  rateable unless  a  rent  or  other  valuable 

"  consideration  shall  be  payable  for  the  same."     (Section  12.) 

Any  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  and  hereditaments  arising  from  drainage  or 
reclamation,  etc.  was  exempted  from  rating  for  seven  years  after  the  drainage  had  been 
carried  out. 

In  the  valuation  of  any  "  mill  or  manufactory  or  building  erected  or  used  for  any 
such  purpose,"  the  water  or  other  motive  power  thereof  was  to  be  valued,  but  the 
value  of  any  machinery  therein,  "  save  only  such  as  shall  be  erected  and  used  for 
the  production  of  motive  power,"  was  not  to  be  taken  into  account.  (See  section  7  of 
the  amending  Act  of  1860,  23  Vict.,  c.  4.) 

The  valuation,  which  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Sir  R.  Griffith,  was 
commenced  in  the  South  of  Ireland  in  1852  and  completed  in  1866,  the  north  being 
valued  last.  In  the  course  of  the  fourteen  years  during  which  the  work  was  in  pro- 
gress, agriculture  became  more  prosperous,  and  rents  had  risen,  with  the  result  that 
the  valuation  of  agricultural  land  in  the  North  of  Ireland  was  rather  higher  than  in  the 
South.f  The  general  instructions  issued  by  Sir  R.  Griffith  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
value  of  the  land  was  to  be  ascertained  separately  from  that  of  the  buildings,  but  that 
the  total  valuation  of  the  land  and  buildings  was  not  to  exceed  the  fair  letting  value 
to  a  solvent  tenant.  For  the  purposes  of  the  valuation  the  whole  of  Ireland  was 
divided  into  districts,  each  district  was  then  divided  into  "  quality  lots,'*  i.e.  areas  in 
which  the  land  was  of  equal  value  throughout,  and  in  the  valuation  of  the  separate 
holdings  in  each  of  these  areas  the  particulars  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  underlying  rock, 
and  climate  as  affected  by  altitude,  &c.,  "were  taken  into  account.  Regard  was  also 
paid  to  facilities  for  getting  seaweed  and  bog  for  manure  and  fuel,  proximity  to  market 
towns,  and  their  size  and  importance.  Mr.  Barton,  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation, 
stated  m  his  evidence :  "  I  have  got  all  the  particulars  of  the  old  valuation,  and  it 
"  is  wonderful  with  what  care  it  was  worked  out.  The  description  of  the  soil,  and 
"  subsoil,  the  altitude,  and  the  amount  of  allowances  for  each  of  those  different 
"  matters  was  worked  out  in  each  particular  case."  J 

In  the  case  of  mines,  quarries,  and  potteries,  the  receipts  for  an  average  of  years 
were  taken  as  a  basis  of  valuation ;  similarly  railways,  canals,  fisheries,  waterworks, 
gasworks,  &c.,  were  valued  on  net  receipts,  and  their  valuations  divided  amono*  the 
various  rating  areas  in  which  they  were  situate,  according  to  their  respective  values 
in  each.  In  these  valuations  due  allowance  was  made  for  interest  on  floating  capital, 
tenants'  profits,  and  depreciation.§ 


*  Shootiug  rights  are  not  valued  Id  Ireland. 

f  Tbe  Commissioner  of  Valuation  furnished  a  statement  to  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Valuation 
in  1869  showing  the  difference  existing  between  the  valuations  in  the  various  counties.  (See  App.  (Part  I  ) 
to  Vol.  I.  of  Min.  of  Ev.,  0-8764.  1898,  p.  130.)     See  also  Barton,  3311-6,  3520-8. 


X  Barton,  3279-81,  3294-300,  3606-13. 


§  Barton,  3340-9 ;  3386-403. 
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REPORT  ON  VALUATION  IN  IRELAND.  3 

The  valuation  of  buildings  for  which  no  rent  was  paid  was  based  on  an  estimate  of  Valuation  of 
the  sum  which  the  valuer  considered  fairly  represented  what  they  would  let  for,  one  ^"^*<l^°ss 
year  with  another,  and  this  was  determined  to  some  extent  by  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  as  deduced  from  measurements.     Their  age,  position,  and  solidity  were  also 
taken  into  account.* 

At  the  time  when  Griffith's  Valuation  was  made,  tenant  right  only  existed  in  Ulster,  Question  of 
and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  its  value  was  included  in  the  estimates  made  by  ^^^^^  "gbt. 
the  valuers.     That  the  value  was  so  included  Mr.  Barton  appears  to  have  no  doubt. 
He  points  out  that  the  object  of  the  valuation  was  to  obtain  the  full  annual  value  of 
the  land,  and  that  under  the  system  prescribed  by  the  Act  the  fact  that  both  landlord 
and  tenant  had  an  interest  in  that  value  would  not  affect  the  results  obtained.f 

The  Act  of  1852  provided  for  a  general  revision  of  the  valuation,  but  no  funds  were  Greneral 
provided  for  the  eiecution  of  such  work,  and  such  a  general  revision  has  never  been  revision  of 
made,  with  the  result  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  vSuation  has  become  quite  out  J^^ever  ^" 
of  date,  consequent  chiefly  upon  the  alteration  of  the  prices  of  the  various  articles  of  been  made, 
produce  and  upon  the  changes  in  the  cultivation  of  the  separate  holdings.^ 

The  Act  also  provided  for  a  revision  of  the  valuation  every  year  and  in  accordance  Annual 
with  the  provisions  of  a  later  Act  (17  Vict.  c.  8)  such  annual  revision  is  to  be  made  revision  of 

in  the  case  of—  '  Sn'''^^*' 

(1.)  ''  The  rateable  tenements  and  hereditaments  the  limits  whereof  shall  become 
altered ;  and  also  of 

(2.)  Rateable  tenements  and  hereditaments  the  annual  value  of  which  is  liable  to 
frequent  alteration,  such  as  fisheries,  railways,  canals,  tolls  of  roads,  bridges, 
mines,  gas  and  water  works,  and  buildings.*' 

The  procedure  is  as  follows  : — 

The  collector  of  poor  rates  makes  out  and  delivers  to  the  Secretary  to  the  County 
Council  or  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Urban  District  Council,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  list  of  all 
tenements   and  hereditaments  within  his  district  where  a  revision  of  the  valuation 
becomes  necessary  for  any  of  the  above  reasons.     And   any  ratepayer  who  feels 
aggrieved  may  apply  for   a  revision  of  the  valuation  of  any  rateable  hereditament  in 
the  area  in  which  he  is  rated.     Lists  embodying  these  cases  are  transmitted  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Valuation  to  be  dealt  with,  who  may  alter  or  confirm  the  valuations  No  revision 
as  the  cases  may  require,  but  under  no  circumstances,  except  where  a  clerical  error  is  of  valuation 
discovered,  may  the  total  valuation  of  the  lands,  independently   of   the   buildings,  <>fl»«*<*- 
within  each  respective  townland  or  other  denomination,  as  originally  fixed  under  the 
Valuation  Act  of  1852,  be  increased  or  lessened. 

This  annual  revision  of  the  valuation,  provided  for  in  the  original  Act,  has  been  Annual 
insufficient  to  keep  the  original  valuation  up  to  date.§     In  the  first  place  the  valuation  revision  of 
of  uncovered  land,  apart  from  buildings,  cannot  be  increased,  and  it  is  evident  that  J^^^^^"*^ 
many  alterations  in  value  must  have  taken  place  since  the  valuation  was  originally  cient  and  ' 
fixed.      Large  tracts  of  country  have  been  drained,  reclaimed  and  otherwise  improved,  incomplete. 
but  no  increase  has  been  made  in  their  valuation,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  land  has 
deteriorated  without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  valuation.     Mr.  Barton  informed 
us  that  he  has  no  power  to  go  into  a  district  and  make  a  revaluation  and,  generally 
Bpeaking,  except  where  structural'  alterations  have  been  made,  any  alteration  in  the 
value  of  buildings  is  not  brought  to  his  notice  by  the  Local  Authorities,  and  conse- 
quently there  are  many  cases  of  property  which  has  increased  in  value  remaining  at  On\j 
the  old  valuation.     On  the  other  hand,  where  the  value  of  any  property  has  fallen,  the  thTvaluc'of 
fact  is  at  once  brought  under  notice  by  the  owner  or  occupier,  and  the  valuation  buildings 
accordingly  reduced.  recorded. 

In  regard  to  new  buildings  which  are  included  in  the  annual  revision  lists,  and  those  New^build- 
in  which  a  structural  change  has  been  made,  Mr.  Barton  also  stated  that  it  is  his  ings. 
practice  to   make   a  deduction   from   the  full  annual   value  in  order  to   bring  the  I^edu9*>on 
valuation  down  to  the  average  level  of  Griffith's  Valuation,  and  he  says,  **if  we  did  Jhe*levdof 
'*  not  do  this  we  would  have  the  new  houses  with  a  relatively  much  higher  valuation  Griffith's 
•*  than  the  old  ones,  and  that  would  bo  a  case  of  great  injustice  to  the  owners  of  Valuation. 
'*  property  now  being  valued/*     He  added  that  the   deduction   varied  in  difierent 
districts  from  5  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.|| 

•  Barton,  3330-2  and  App.  (Part  I.)  to  Vol.  I.  of  Min.  of  Ev.  C— 8764,  1898,  p.  279,  par.  13. 

t  Barton,  3282-93,  3366-63,  3404-11,  3494-^03,  3514-19;  O'Brien,  23,561-3,  23,566-7;  O'Doherty, 
26,073-90. 

t  Burton,  3300-4,  3449-51;  O'Brien,  23,534;  Dagg,  24,436-9;  Field,  24,823-6;  Batteraby,  25,065-8; 
fii^ell,  25,534-40. 

§  Dagg,  24,445-9 ;  Batteraby,  25,066-61 ;  Finlay  Heron,  26,392-410. 

II  Barton,  3333-9,  3377-85,  3637-40;  27,260-3. 
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4  ROYAL  COMMIS8ION   ON   LOCAL  TAXATION  : 

Itatepayers  were  empowered  to  appeal  against  the  original  valtiation,  in  the  first 
place  to  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation,  and  from  him  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
whose  d/^cision  was  final. 

The  same  powers  were  given  in  the  case  of  the  annual  revision,  but  these  powers 
have  since  been  extended,  and  questions  of  law  may  now  be  taken  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Benoh  and  then  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  aecisions  of  ^  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  being  final  as  regards  questions  of  fact. 

From  time  to  timp  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  valuation  of  Ireland, 
and  Bills  were  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  this  purpose  in  1866,  1873, 
and  1877.*  In  the  two  earlier  Bills  the  valuation  of  all  property  was  to  be  made 
'' upon  an  estimate  of  the  net  annual  value,''  but  in  the  later  Bill  agricultural  land 
was  to  be  valued  ^'  upon  an  estimate  of  the  net  annual  value  thereof,"  with  reference 
to  a  scale  of  agricultural  prices.     None  of  these  Bills,  however,  passed  into  law. 

Striking  evidence  was  brought  before  us  as  to  the  under- valuation  existing  in 
Dublin  and  other  urban  districts  in  Ireland.f  Under  the  recent  Local  Gk)vernment 
Act,:{:  however,  a  general,  revaluation  of  the  six  County  Boroughs  created  by  that  Act 
may  be  made  on  the  application  of  the  Borough  Council,  and  such  a  revaluation 
has  already  been  nearly  completed  in  Belfast. 

It  was  urged  by  several  witnesses  that  the  absence  of  any  general  revaluation  during 
more  than  40  years,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  annual  revision,  rendered  a  complete 
revaluation  of  the  whole  of  Ireland  necessary. §  Other  witnesses,  however,  thought 
that  a  revaluation  ot  agricultural  land  was  undesirable  and  unnecessary,  holding  that 
the  great  diffic^lty  of  the  task  would  far  outweigh  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  it.|| 

That  difficulty  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that  (owing  to  the  operation  of  the  Land 
Acts  and  Land  Purchase  Acts)  few  Irish  farms  are  now  let  in  the  open  market  at  a 
competitive  rent,  and  con^equently  the  test  of  the  rent  actually  paid  (which  renders 
valuation  to  a  great  extent  automatic  in  England)  is  not  available  for  determining 
what  rent  a  tenant  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  judicial  rents  fixed  by  the  Land  Courts  do  not  in  most  cases 
profess  to  include  all  the  elements  which  should  enter  into  rateable  value,  and  on 
this  account  they  could  not  properly  be  made  the  basis  of  local  taxation. 

We  are  far  from  considering  the  difficulties  thus  arising  to  be  negligible.  But  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  witness  who  would  be  least  likely  to  under-rate  them  does  nob 
consider  them  insurmountable.  Mr.  J.  G.  Barton,  who,  as  the  Commissioner  of 
Valuation,  has  unequalled  experience,  expressed  an  unhesitating  opinion  that  a  valuation 
of  the  whole  of  Irish  rateable  property  on  the  basis  of  the  English  definition  of  annual 
value  is  not  only,  very  desirable  but  also — in  spite  of  the  serious  difficulties  which  we 
have  pointed  out — practicable.  Without  attempting  to  solve  all  the  detailed  problems 
which  would  unquestionably  arise,  we  decidedly  concur  in  his  opinion.  And  we 
would  add  an  expression  of  our  strong  conviction,  based  upon  prolonged  study  of  the 
question  of  rating  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  fair,  uniform,  and  accurate  valuation,  as  a  preliminary  to  any 
just  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  local  administration. 

The  question  was  raised  by  some  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  us  whether 
the  work  of  valuation  might  not  with  advantage  be*  transferred  wholly  or  partly  from 
the  Central  Grovemment  to  Local  Authorities.  There  was  some  conflict  of  opinion  as 
to  the  desirability  of  this  step,^  and  on  the  whole  the  weight  of  evidence  inclines  us 
to  the  belief  that  no  such  transfer  is  at  present  desirable. 

We  would  not  deny  that  English  experience  has  proved  that  local  responsibility  and 
local  knowledge  are  in  some  respects  desirable  elements  in  valuation,  but  on  the 
whole  we  have  tended  more  and  more  to  think  that  expert  skill  and  absolute  inde- 
pendence are  still  more  indispensable.  Even  as  regards  England  we  expressed  the 
opinion  in  our  i^irst  Report**  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  enlarge  the  valuation  area,  to 
introduce    professional  surveyors,   to  increase   the   powers    of    the   Inland   B.evenuo 

♦  House  of  Commons  Bills,  135  of  1866,  64  of  1873,  and  102  of  1877. 

t  Dawson,  23,62^-37,  23,644-5,  23,697-710,  23,719  ;  Black,  23,787,  23,980-6 ;  Battereby,  24,986-9 ; 
Barton,  27,51S^2l. 

J  61  <&  62  Vict.  c.  37. 

§  Barton,  3375-6,  27,250-9 ;  Robinson,  23,388-93 ;  O'Brien,  23,480-2  ;  Dagg,  24,436-44  ;  Field,  24,833 ; 
Battersby,  24,986-92,  25,062-3 ;  Finlay  Heron,  26,480. 

II  Montgomery,  25^90-206,  25,280-305;  Bruen,  25,307-14;  Hussey,  25,519;  Bagwell,  26,634-40; 
Sjnnott,  26,711-34. 

t  O'Brien,  23,490-9;  23,593-4,  23,609-12;  Dawson,  23,638-41,  23,046-8;  Black,  23,785-6;  Haslett, 
24,24.5-9;  24,298-306;  24,307-9;  Dagg,  24,436-44;  Battersby,  24,986-92;  25,038-42;  Heron,  26,476-9; 
26,480-4;  Synnott,  26,779;  Barton,  27,305-17. 

••  C— 9141,  1899. 
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representatives,  and  even,  with  regard  to  railways  and  some  other  properties,  to 
introduce  a  new  system  of  Government  Valuation.  In  Scotland,  again,  we  think  that 
the  large  part  already  played  by  Central  Departments  in  valuation  should  be  extended 
rather  than  curtailed. 

Thus  the  tendency  of  our  recommendations  for  Gri-eat  Britain  is  towards  making 
valuation  a  centralised  and  expert  function.  In  Ireland  such  a  system  is  already  in 
existence,  and  its  advantages  have  been  realised  in  a  high  degree,  so  far  as  the 
imperfection  of  the  Valuation  Law  has  allowed.  At  the  same  time,  with  a  view  to 
the  changed  methods  which  wiU  be  necessary  in  the  future,  we  think  that  the  recent 
reorganisation  of  Local  Government  affords  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  some  local  element.  Accordingly  we  consider — and  we  understand  that 
the  evidence  of  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation  is  not  in  opposition  to  this  view — 
that,  when  the  County  Councils  called  into  existence  under  the  Act  of  1898  have 
acquired  rather  more  experience  in  administering  local  affairs,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  confer  on  them  some  responsibility  for  the  process  of  valuation,  even  if  it  should 
be  thought  better  at  first  only  to  call  them  in  for  consultation  and  advice. 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  for  Tour  Majesty's  gracious  consideration. 

(Signed)         BA.LFOUR  OF  BdRLEIGH  {Ghairmin), 

CAWDOR.  C.  A  CRIPPS. 

J.  B.  BALFOUR.  HARCOURT  E.  CLARE. 

JOHN  T.  HIBBERT.  T.  H.  ELLIOTT. 

CHARLES  B.  STUART  WORTLEY.               ARTHUR  O'CONNOR. 

E.  W.  HAMILTON.  EDWARD  ORFORD  SMITH. 

G.  H.  MURRAY.  JAMES  STUART. 

C.  N.  DALTON.  JOHN  L  WHARTON.     ^ 

Abthuk  Wilson  Fox, 

Secretary. 

T.  Llbweltn  Dayies, 

Assistant  Secretary.  \^th  Fdmimy  1902. 

Note. — Gertain  points  as  to  procedure,  and  as  to  the  valuation  of  special  properties^ 
including  Railways  and  Licensed  Premises^  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  general  Report. 
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To  inquire  into  the  present  syBtem  under  which  taxation  is  raised  for  local  purposefi, 
and  report  whether  all  kinds  of  real  and  personal  Iproperty  contribute  equitably  to 
such  taxation ;  and,  if  not,  what  alterations  in  the  law  are  desirable  in  order  to  secure 
that  result. 


RBPOETS,  EVIDENCE,  &c.   ALREADY  PRESENTED  TO  PARLIAMENT. 


C.  9141-1899  First  Report  on  Valuation  for  and  Collection  of  Local  Bates  in  England  and  Wales. 

C.  9142-1899  -    Second  Report  on  Valuation  and  Bating  in  respect  of  Tithe  Bentcharge  in  England 

and  Wales. 

Cd.  638-1901  -    Final  Beport  for  England  and  Wales. 

Cd.  978-1902  -     Beport  on  Valuation  in  Ireland. 

C.  8763-1898  -     Volume  I.  of  Evidence  relating  to  English,  Scottishy  and  Irish  Local  Taxation. 

O.  8764-1898  -     Part  I.  of  Appendix,    containing  Memoranda  by  Official  Witnesses  from  England, 

Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

G.  8765-1898  *     Part  II.  of  Appendix,  containing  Memoranda  by  other  English  Witnesses. 

C.  9150^1899  -     Volume  II.  of  Evidence  with  Memoranda,  chiefly  relating  t.o  the  two  subjectsof  London 

Local  Taxation  and  the  rating  of  Tithe  Bentcharge  in  England  and  Wales. 

i\  9319-1899  -     Volume  III.  of  Evidence  with  Memoranda,  relating  to  Scottish  Local  Taxation. 
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Taxation  in  the  Colonies,  Ac. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION. 


FLNAL  REPORT -IRELAND. 


TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY.     • 

May  rr  please  Your  Majesty: 

We  have  already  presented  a  special  Report*  dealing  with  the  question  of  Valuation 
in  Ireland.  We  now  humbly  lay  before  Your  Majesty  the  conclusions  at  which  we 
have  arrived  with  regard  to  the  general  question  of  Local  Taxation  in  that  country. 
As  explained  in  our  Final  Report  for  England  and  Wales,t  we  were  unable  to  carry 
out  our  intention  of  visiting  Dublin,  but  the  evidence  which  we  heard  in  London  from 
Irish  witnesses  will  be  found  in  Volume  V.J 


CHAPTER   L 

Rates  and  Rating  Areas. 

A  f uU  account  of  the  various  Local  Rates  leviable  in  Ireland  before  the  passing  ot 
the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act,  1898,§  the  areas  over  which  they  were  levied,  the 
persons  and  properties  liable,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  rates  were  raised,  will  be 
found  in  the  Memorandum  supplied  to  the  Commission  by  the  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  1897. ||  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  information  there  available ; 
but  in  order  to  make  clear  the  changes  brought  about  by  that  Act,  a  very  short 
account  of  the  most  important  rates  leviable  under  the  old  system  will  be  useful. 

Old  System. 

The  Grand  Jury  Cess  was  levied  by  the  Grand  Juries,  and  was,  roughly,  analogous  Grand  Jary  (or 
to  the  "  County ''  Rate  in  England.     The  amount  to  be  raised  for  General  County  County)  Cess, 
purposes  was  levied  as  an  equal  poundage  rate  over  tKe  whole   County,  but   some 
charges   were    levied   separately   off    Baronies    and   Half-Baronies,   and    for    certain 
Special  Expenses  off  Parishes  or  Townlands. 

The  rate  was  made  twice  a  year  on  the  net  annual  value  of  the  rateable  property  in 
the  area,  and  was  payable  by  the  occupier.  For  although  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Act  of  1870^  authorised  tho  occupier  under  future  tenancies  to  deduct  from  his  rent 
one-half  of  the  rate  in  the  £  in  respect  of  each  pound  of  rent  paid  by  him,  no  provision 
expressly  providing  for  this  division  of  the  rate  was  inserted,  and  landlords  were 
allowed  t>  contract  out  of  their  liability  to  pay  half  the  Cess.  This  provision 
remained,  therefore,  almost  inoperative,  and  the  Cess  was  paid  in  nearly  all  cases 
wholly  by  the  tenant.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  sara**  Act,  in  cases  where  the 
valuation  was  at  or  under  4Z.,  the  whole  of  the  rate  was  payable  by  the  immediate 
lessor. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cities  of  Belfast,  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waterford,  and  of 
many  municipal  towns,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  fiscal  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand 
Jury  had  been  transferred  to  their  governing  Bodies. 

Besides  the  general  expenses  of  the  County  organisation,  the  most  important  services 
for  which  Grand  Juries  were  authorised  to  raise  money,  were:— Roads  and  Bridges, 
Lunatic  Asylums ;  County  Infirmaries ;  Hospitals;  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  ; 
and  Guarantees  for  Railways.  An  Account  of  the  system  of  administration  and 
cost  of  these  services  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.** 

Next  in  importance  to   the  County  Cess  was  the  Poor  Rate.f  f     This  rate,  as  its  Poor  Rate, 
name  implies,  was  originally  raised  for  the  purpose  of  Poor  Relief,  although  since 
1838,+ J  when  a  Poor  Rate  was  .first  authorised  to  be  raised  in  Ireland,  the  cost  of 
the  administration  of  many  other  local  services  had  been  thrown  upon  it. 

*  Cd.  973-1902.  t  C(I.  G38-1901.  J  Cd.  383-1900.  §  61  &  62  Vicf..  c.  37. 

II  See  C.  8764  of  1898.  T  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  46.  '    ••  See  y.  31. 

t+  A  short  history  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  System  and  organisation  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  38-38. 
■\X  1  A2  Vicr,  c.  o6. 
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Municipal  Rates. 


The  charges  for  which  the  Poor  Rate  was  levied  were  divided  into  two  parts,  those 
leviable  over  the  Umon  at  large,  and  those  leviable  separately  over  each  electoral 
division  in  the  Union.  The  Union  charges  were  levied  as  an  equal  poundage  rate 
over  the  whole  Union,  being  apportioned  among  the  electoral  divisions  according 
to  rateable  value,  and  the  Electoral  Division  charges  were  levied  separately  off  each 
electoral  division. 

The  Guardians  made  the  rate  once  a  year  on  the  net  annual  value  of  the  rateable 
property  in  the  Union.  Subject  to  certain  exceptions,  the  rate  was  payable  in  the 
first  place  by  the  occupier,  but  he  was  authorised  to  deduct  from  his  rent  one-half 
of  the  poundage  rate  for  each  pound  of  rent  paid  by  him,  provided  that  the 
deduction  should  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  the  rate.  Any 
contracts  to  the  contrary  were  expressly  forbidden.*  The  immediate  lessor  was 
given  a  like  right  of  deduction  against  the  superior  landlord,  if  any. 

The  Poor  Rate,  like  the  County  Cess,  was  payable  since  1843  by  the  immediate  lessor 
in  the  case  of  holdings  valued  at  and  under  4Z. 

Besides  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  the  Poor  Rate  was  drawn  upon  for  expenses 
under  the  Medical  Charities,  Vaccination  and  Dispensary  Houses  Acts,  the  Public 

Health  Acts,  and  the  Labourers'  Acts,  and  other  minor  services. 
ff 
In  addition  to   the  County  Cess  and  the   Poor   Rate,  rates   for  the   purposes   of 
Municipal   administration   were    levied   in    120    towns  in    Ireland.     We   shall   give 
below  further  details  as  to  these  rates,  which  were  not  materially  affected  by  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1898. 


Changes  effected 
by  the  Local 
Government  Act, 

189S. 


Owners  and 
Occupiers  and 
the  Agricultural 
Grant. 


Present  System. 

In  a  **  Memorandum!  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act,  1898, 
on  Local  Taxation,"  prepared  for  this  Commission  by  Sir  Henry  flobinson,  K.C.B., 
Vice-President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  the  changes  recently 
introduced  are  fully  described. 

Of  these  changeis  the  most  important,  so  far  as  they  can  be  summarised  in  a 
sentence,  are  that  representative  Councils  have  been  established  in  every  Adminis- 
trative County  and  in  every  Urban  and  Rural  District :  and  to  these  Councils  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Grand  Juries  (except  in  connexion  with  judicial  proceedings) 
have  been  transferred,  as  well  as  some  of  the  powers  previously  exercised  by  Boards  of 
Guardians. 

As  regards  Local  Taxation,  County  Cess  has  been  abolished  and  the  rates  existing 
under  the  system  established  in  1898  fall  under  two  heads  only : — 

I. — The  new  Poor  Rate. 
II. — Municipal  Rates. 

From  the  latter  rates  the  charges  for  paving,  lighting,  sewerage  and  municipal 
administration  in  towns  ai:e  defrayed,  and  to  these  we  shall  return  later — ^they  are  of 
comparatively  small  importance  in  Ireland.  From  the  new  Poor  Rate  all  other 
local  charges  are  defrayed,  not  merely  the  expense  of  Poor  Relief,  but  also  all  County- 
expenditure  and  all  Rural  District  expenditure. 

Following  on  the  Agricultural  Rates  Acts  of  1896  for  England  and  Scotland,  assist- 
ance to  the  rates  on  agricultural  land  was  given  in  Ireland,  on  a  similar  but  not 
identical  plan,  by  means  of  the  Agricultural  Grant  under  the  Act  of  1898.  At  the 
same  time  advantage  was  taken  of  this  opportunity  to  abolish  the  system  of  division 
of  rates  between  owner  and  occupier.  With  unimportant  exceptions  J  the  new  Poor 
Rate  is  wholly  payable  by  the  occupier  and  contracts  to  the  contrary  are  declared  void. 
But  it  was  provided  that  the  exemption  of  owners  from  the  direct  payment  of  rates 
and  the  concentration  of  the  whole  charge  on  occupiers  should  not  involve  any  increased 
immediate  burden  on  the  latter. 

With  regard  to  tenancies  of  Agricultural  Land,  the  amount  of  the  Agricultural 
Grant  (representing  half  the  "  standard  rate  "  on  Agricultural  Land  in  the  year  1896-7, 
i.e.j  including  both  County  Cess  and  Poor  Rate  but  omitting  certain  "  excluded  "  or 

*  This  provision  was  repealed  by  section  12  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1849. 

t  See  Cd.  383  of  1900,  p.  169,  et  seq. 

X  Where  (a)  a  house  is  let  in  separate  apartments  or  lodgings  and  (6)  the  landlord  of  a  property  exempt 
from  rating  on  account  of  its  public  or  charitable  nature  is  rated  on  half  the  rent  received  from  the  property, 
the  rate  is  made  as  heretofore  on  the  immediate  lessor. 
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**  separaiie  '*  charges),  is  deducted  from  the  rates  chargeable  in  respect  of  that  land.* 
Consequently  in  the  normal  cases  in  which  the  Poor  Rate  was  divided  between 
owner  and  occupier  but  the  County  Cess  was  wholly  paid  by  the  occupier,  the  landlord 
gained  by  his  exemption  from  the  half  of  the  Poor  Rate  which  he  formerly  paid, 
and  the  tenant  obtained  the  benefit  of  the  Agricultural  Grant  in  respect  of  County 
Cess. 

With  regard  to  property  other  than  land,  where  the  tenant  had  been  entided  to 
deduct  half  of  the  rates,  he  was  compensated  for  the  fact  that  in  future  he  was 
to  pay  the  whole  of  the  rates  by  a  reduction  of  his  rent  representing  a  sum  equal  to 
half  the  produce  of  the  standard  rate  in  the  standard  year.  More  peculiar  circumstances 
were  met  by  special  eqxiitable  adjustments. 

The  Poor  Rate  is  levied  throughout  Ireland.  In  all  Rural  Districts  it  is  collected  Collection  of  the 
by  the  County  Councils,  who  retain  the  amount  required  to  meet  their  own  expenditure,  ^^^  ^^• 
but  transfer  to  the  Gruardians  of  each  Union  and  the  Council  of  each  Rural  District  the 
sums  raised  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  each  of  these  bodies  respectively.  In  all 
Urban  Districts  (other  than  (bounty  Boroughs)  the  Urban  District  Council  collects 
the  Poor  Rate  and  hands  over  to  the  County  Council  the  sums  raised  to  meet  botli 
County-at-large  charges  and  Union  charges.  In  County  Boroughs  the  Borough  Council 
collects  the  Poor  Rate,  and  hands  over  to  the  Guardians  the  sums  raised  to  meet 
Union  charges.     The  necessary  adjustments  are  made  in  the  case  of  overlapping  areas. 

There  are  two  sets  of  collectors — Collectors  for  Rural  Districts  and  Collectors  for 
Urban  Districts. 

The  Rural  Collectors  are  appointed  by  the  County  Councils  with  the  approval  and 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  an  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board.f  To 
each  Collector  is  assigned  a  district.  There  is  no  rule  as  to  size  or  valuation,  but 
as  a  matter  of  practice  there  are  about  two  collectors  for  a  Rural  District. 

The  Collectors  must  keep  offices  for  collection  purposes  within  their  district,  at 
which  they  attend  on  Market  Days  and  other  specified  times ;  a  good  many  payments 
are  also  made  by  post.  Every  fortnight  the  collectors  must  lodge  the  amount 
collected  to  the  credit  of  the  County  Fund  and  they  must  either  attend  at  the  County 
Council  to  have  their  books  examined,  or,  if  the  Council  so  direct,  at  the  office  of 
the  Rural  District  in  which  they  collect.  In  such  cases  the  County  Council  pay  the 
Clerk  of  the  Rural  District  a  fee  for  checking  the  books.  Collectors  are  paid  by 
poundage  fees  and  are  not  bound  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  their  work. 

Urban  Collectors  are  appointed  by  the  Urban  Councils  and  collect  all  rates 
within  the  Urban  Districts,  i.e.,  Town  Rates,  Sanitary  Rates,  Poor  Rates,  &c.,  and 
the  Urban  Council  remit  to  the  County  Council  the  amount  collected  each  half-year 
on  their  behalf. 

The  part  of  the  new  Poor  Rate  required  to  meet  County  charges  is  raised  off  the  Distribution  of 
whole  County,  the  part  required  to  meet  Union  charges  off  the  Union,  and  the  part  ^^^  ^^^^  ^*w^- 
required  to  meet  Rural  District  charges  off  the  Rural  District.     The  sums  required  to 
meet  certain  "  separate  charges  "  are  also  in  some  cases  raised  off  smaller  areas  within 
the  Rural  District. 

The  County  charge  is  ascertained  as  follows  : — In  the  first  place,  from  the  estimated 
County  expenditure  the  estimated  receipts  (including  Government  Grants  belonging 
to  the  County  other  than  the  Agricultural  Grant)  are  deducted.  The  balance  is 
apportioned  over  the  rateable  property  in  the  county  in  proportion  to  its  rateable 
value,  but  the  fixed  Agricultural  Grant  in  respect  of  County  charges  is  deducted 
from  the  amount  to  be  levied  off  agricultural  land. 

A  similar  course  is  followed  with  regard  to  the  Union  charges,  the  Rural  District 
charges  and  the  Urban  charges  (if  any).     The  "  separate  charges  "  are  also  levied  off 

*  *'  Agiicultural  land  "  means  every  hereditament  entered  as  land  in  the  Valuation  List,  which  is  not  part 
of  a  railway  or  canal,  and  which  was  not,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  situate  within  an  Urban  District. 
The  exact  process  whereby  the  '<  standard  rate"  was  ascertained  is  described  on  pp.  15-16  of  the  Report 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  for  1898-9  (C  9480  of  1900).  The  "excluded  charges" 
(now  described  as  "  separate  charges  ")  were  as  follows : — 

(1.)  Expenses  in  relation  to  additional  constabulary  (».«.,  beyond  the  regular  quota  of  men  fixed  by  the 
Constabulary  Acto  for  any  place). 

(2.)  Compensation  for  criminal  injuries. 

(3.)  Railway  and  harbour  charges. 

(4.)  Navigation  charges. 

(o.)  Public  Health  expenses  (except  those  under  the  Labourers'  Acts). 

t  See  page  74  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  for  1899-1900  (Cd.  338^ 
of  1901). 
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the  appropriate  area,  whicli  may  be  either  the  whole  or  part  of  a  Rural  District,  but 
in  this  case  there  is  no  Agricultural  Grant  to  be  deducted. 

It  will  be  observed  that  agricultural  land  is  not  rated  at  a  half,  as  in  England ; 
but  it  is  rated  in  full,  subject  to  deduction  of  the  amount  of  the  Agricultural  Grant. 
That  Grant  is  a  iixed  sum  amounting  to  half  the  rates  raised  off  agricultural  land 
(not  including  buildings)  in  the  standard  year  1896-97  ;  and  consequently  so  long  as 
in  any  district  the  rate  in  the  £  remains  the  same  as  in  the  standard  year,  land  will 
in  fact  be  rated  at  half.  If,  however,  the  rate  in  the  £  comes  to  exceed  the  rate  in 
the  standard  year,  the  land  will  contribute  towards  such  excess  in  proportion  to  its 
full  rateable  value.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  any  place  the  rate  in  the  <£  falls  belovvr 
the  rate  in  the  standard  year,  land  will  then,  in  effect,  pay  on  less  than  half  its  value. 

With  regard  to  Union  charges,  another  important  change  effected  by  the  Act  of 
1898  was  the  abolition  of  rating  by  electoral  divisions.  All  the  Guardians'  expenditure 
is  now  a  charge  on  the  Union-at-large. 

In  Rural  Districts  there  is  no  differential  rate  for  Public  Health  Services  such  as 
the  "  Special  Expenses  "  rate  in  England,  but  agricultural  land  and  railways  are 
rated  in  full  for  such  services  except  in  so  far  as  the  former  is  relieved  by  the 
Agricultural  Grant. 

Over  and  above  the  Poor  Rate  special  Municipal  rates  are  raised  by  County  Borough 
Councils,  other  Municipal  Borough  Councils,  other  Urban  District  Councils,  and  the 
Town  Commissioners  of  Towns  not  Urban  Districts. 

The  powers  of  these  bodies  in  regard  to  raising  Municipal  Rates  have  not  been 
substantially  altered  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  except  that  provision  has  been 
made  for  consolidating  with  the  Poor  Rate  any  Municipal  Rates  levied  on  an  exactly 
similar  basis.  Accordingly  we  may  refer  to  the  exhaustive  statement  furnished  to 
us  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1897  which  shows  the  extraordinary  variety 
and  complexity  of  the  rating  arrangements  in  towns.*  Bates  are  raised  under  several 
general  statutes  and  under  a  large  number  of  local  Acts.  They  are  all  based  on  the 
same  Valuation  as  the  Poor  Rate  (no  other  Valuation  existing  in  Ireland),  but  they 
differ  considerably  in  the  proportions  in  which  rates  are  imposed  on  different  kinds  of 
property. 

The  Borough  Rate  which  may  be  levied  in  the  eleven  Municipal  Boroughs  under 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1840,  is  levied  uniformly  over  all  properties.  But 
for  expenditure  on  public  works  and  improvements  a  system  of  Differential  Rating 
similar  to  that  in  force  in  England  is  generally  adopted  so  as  to  relieve  agricultural 
lands  and  other  properties  which  ara  presumed  to  receive  less  benefit  from  the  expen- 
diture.  Thus  rates  under  the  Towns  Improvement  Act,  1854,  and  under  the  Public 
Health  Acts  are  in  nearly  every  case  levied  on  the  same  differential  scale  which  is 
adopted  for  the  General  District  Rate  in  England,  i.<?.,  the  following  properties,  are 
rated  at  one-fourth  of  their  net  annual  value : — 

(1.)  Land  used  as  arable,  meadow,  or  pasture  ground  only. 

(2.)  Land  used  as  woodlands,  market  gardens,  or  nursery  grounds. 

(3.)  Land  covered  with  water  and  used  as  a  canal,  and  any  towing-path  to  the  same. 

(4.)  Railways  {i.e.,  the  lines,  but  not  the  stations). 

Other  more  or  less  similar  scales  of  differential  rating  have  been  adopted  in 
particular  places. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  roads  in  Urban  Districts,  the  necessary  sums  were  raised 
on  a  differential  basis  before  1898  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Authorities  had  been  constituted  Road  Authorities  under  section  206  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1878.  In  other  Urban  Districts  such  expenses  were  raised  as  part  of  the 
County  Cess  upon  the  full  net  annual  value  of  the  rateable  property  and  it  is  one 
of  the  important  changes  introduced  into  Urban  Rating  by  the  Local  Government 
Act  that,  in  these  Urban  Districts,  lands,  railways,  and  canals  are  now  assessed  to  the 
expenditure  on  this  service  at  only  one-fourth  of  their  valuation. 

In  Belfast  a  system  exists  which  deserves  special  mention,  by  which  the  rates  are 
graduated  according  to  the  value  of  the  hereditament. 

Under  various  local  Acts,t  hereditaments  of  the  annual  value  of  20/.  and  under  are 
assessed  to  the  Police  Rate  (which  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  the  Constabulary, 
includes  the  interest  and  repayment  of  loans,  the  cost  of  lighting,  fire  brigade,  and 
other  miscellaneous  services)  at  half  the  amount  of  the  rate  on  hereditaments  above 


•  See  C.  8,764  of  1808.  pp.  174-225. 
t  8  &  9  Vict.  cap.  cxliL,  16  &  17  Vict.  cap.  cxiv.,  27  &  28  Vict.  cap.  cxcviii. 
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201.  annual  value.     The  value  of  property  in  Belfast  of  20Z.  annual  value  and  under 
was  in  1898,  508,690/.,  out  of  a  total  valuation  of  1,059,000Z. 

All  Municipal  Rates  are  now  to  be  paid  by  the  occupier,  with  the  same  exceptions   Diviaion  of  Muni- 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Poor  Rate  and  subject  always  to  equitable  regard  for  existing  cipal  Eate» 
contracts.     But  a  rate  made  under  a  local  Act  in  any  County  Borough  may  still  be  ^^^°  Owners 
made  upon  the  landlord  or  immediate  lessor,  "  if  the  council  of  that  borough  by  *"   ^  c^cupiers. 
"  a  majority  of  not  less  than  two- thirds  of  the  members  present  at  a  meeting  specially 
"  summoned  for  the  purpose  so  resolve."      All  the    County   Boroughs,  with  the 
exception  of  Londonderry,  have  passed  such  a  resolution. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Subventions. 


There  are  two  very  important   services   which  impose  a  heavy  burden  on  Local  The  cost  of 
Taxation  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  to  which  in  Ireland  the  ratepayer  practically  primary  Educa- 
does  not  contribute,  and  which  are  not  administered  by  Irish  Local  Public  Authorities  j^^and  falls "^  *^ 
— ^Primary  Education  and  Police.     Almost  the  whole  cost  of  these  services  is  defrayed  wholly  on  Parlia- 
from  Parliamentary  Votes,  and  in  any  financial  comparison  between  the  constituent  mentary  Votes. 
parts  of  the  XJnit/ed  Kingdom  they  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.    The  main  data 
respecting  the  finance  of  these  services  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix*  ;  and  as  the  sums 
voted  for  them  do  not  directly  enter  into  the  local  budgets,  we  shall  nob  here  go  into 
further  details  on  the  subject.f    We  accordingly  pass  to  the  direct  relief  aflfbrded  to 
local  ratepayers  through  the  medium  of  the  Local  Taxation  Account;  and  we  begin 
with  a  brief  survey  of  the  manner  in  which  that  Account  has  been  built  up. 

The  system  by  which  assistance  was  given  to  ratepayers  by  means  of  Voted  Grants  Old  system  of 
in  Aid  (other  than  the  Police  and  Education  Votes)  was  in  operation  in  Ireland,  as  G^rants-in-Aid 
in  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  before  the  year  1888.     But  when  the  system  was  j£^' j^own  to 
in  that  year  abolished  as  regards  England  and  Scotland,  and  the   Local   Taxation  iggg^ 
Licenses  were  assigned  to  the  Local  Authorities  in  lieu  of  the  old  Grants,  no  similar 
change  was  made  in  Ireland.     From  1888  to  1898  the  Grants-in-Aid  of  the  maintenance 
of  Pauper  Lunatics,  Poor  Law  Medical  OflGlcers,  and  other  specific  items  of  Local 
Administration  in  Ireland  continued  to  be  voted,  and  the  proceeds  of  Excise  Licences 
in  Ireland  continued  to  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer.     Inasmuch  however,  as  England 
and  Scotland  gained  by  the  re-arrangement,  a  compensatory  Exchequer  Contribution  of 
40,000/.  a  year  for  Ireland  was  at  first  voted  and  in  1891  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund.    It  will  be  seen  that  this  contribution  continues  to  be  paid,  although  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  originated  have  been  altogether  altered. 

The  other  feature  of  Mr.  Goschen's  reorganisation  of  1888  was  the  assignment  to  the  Th«  Death  Duty 
Local  Taxation  -Accounts  of  a  Death  Duty  Grant,  consisting  at  first  of  half  J  the  C^rant. 
proceeds  of  the  Probate  Duty  and  since  1894:  of  a  corresponding  sum  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Estate  Duty.  Of  this  revenue  Ireland  received  and  continues  to 
receive  the  prescribed  share  based  on  her  assumed  contribution  to  General  Imperial 
Revenue,  viz.,  9  per  emit,  of  the  total  for  the  United  Kingdom,  or  g  o^l^s  ^^  *^^  share 
assigned  to  England  and  Wales. 

Similarly,  when    in  1890  the   Beer   and   Spirit   Surtaxes  were  assigned   to    Local  Beer  and  Spirit 
Authorities,  Ireland  received  9  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Surtaxes  in  the  United  cSurtaxos. 
Kingdom. 

When,  in  1896  a  further  large  grant  was  made  in  aid  of  Agricultural  ratepayers  in  Agiicultaral 
England,  the  corresponding  grant  to  Ireland  was  at  first  calculated  at  /^ths  of  the  Grant. 
English  share.     But  this  arrangement  proved  only  temporary,  alid  two  years  later 
Irish  Local  Finance  was  wholly  reorganised  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1898. 


•  See  p.  44-48. 

f  Other  misceUaneous  Grants  by  tlie  State  more  or  less  directly  in  aid  of  Local  Taxation  in  Ireland  are  in 
connection  with  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools,  Technical  Instruction,  Diseases  of  Animals,  Dublin 
Hospitals  and  Infirmaries,  Valuation  Office,  Light  Railways  (Acts  of  1883,  1889,  and  1896)  Harboui-s  and 
Inland  Navigation. 

X  In  1888-9,  one- third  only. 
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sum 


That  Act,  in  the  first  place,  gave  Ireland  an  Agricultural  grant,  not  based  on  any 
proportion  of  the  English  grant,  but  equivalent  to  one-half  of  the  rates  on  Agricultural 
land  in  Ireland — a  change  which  meant  an  almost  five-fold  multiplication  of  the  Irish 
grant.  This  sum  was  not  charged  on  any  Assigned  Revenue,  but  direct  on  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund. 

Equivalent  of  But  this   was  not  all.      The   system    of  Voted   Grants-in-Aid   (which,  as  above- 

License  Duties  mentioned,  had  been  continued  in  Ireland  after  its  abolition  in  England  in  1888),  was 
and  additional  abolished,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  Act  provided  fresh  funds  to  be  administered  through 
the  Local  Taxation  Account.  It  was  desired  to  give  to  Ireland  the  benefit  of  such  of 
the  License  Duties  known  in  Great  Britain  as  Local  Taxation  License  Duties  as  were 
levied  in  Ireland,  but  instead  of  assigning  those  Duties  to  the  Local  Taxation  Account 
(as  had  been  done  in  Great  Britain)  there  was  made  payable  in  each  year  to  the  Irish 
Local  Taxation  Account  from  the  Exchequer  a  sum  equal  to  the  yield  of  the  License 
Duties  in  Ireland  in  the  preceding  year.  And  to  this  was  added  a  lump  sum  of  79,000/. 
a  year,  also  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

We  now  proceed  to  recapitulate  the  result  of  these  arrangements,  adding  also  a 
statement  of  the  purposes  to  which  each  grant  is  applied,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  allocated  among  the  different  Local  Authorities. 

The  Irish  Local  Taxation  Account  was  established  under  the  Probate  Duties  (Scotland 
and  Ireland)  Act,  1888,*  and  is  operated  upon  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

I. — The  Death  Duty  Chant 

Under  section  1  of  the  above  Act  there  is  paid  into  the  Account  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Inland  Revenue  the  Irish  proportion  (9  per  cent.)  of  half  the  proceeds  of  the 
Probate  Duty  (now  a  corresponding  sum  out  of  the  Estate  Duty  under  the  Finance  Act, 
1894). 

Under  section  5  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act,  1891,t  the  grant  is  first  paid  into  the 
Land  Purchase  Guarantee  Fund,  and  so  far  as  not  required  for  meeting  charges  on  that 
Fund,  is  transferred  to  the  Local  Taxation  Account. 

Section  3  of  the  Act  provided  for  the  apportionment  of  the  grant  as  follows  : — • 

(1.)  6,000/.  to  be  paid  to  the  floyal  Dublin  Society  for  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  horses  and  cattle. 

(2.)  One-half  of  the  balance  to  be  distributed  among  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  proportion  to  the  sums  expended  by  them  respectively  during  the  year 
ending  29th  September  1887,  on  the  salaries,  remuneration,  and  super- 
annuation allowances  of  the  officers  of  the  union  in  connexion  with  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  or  under  the  Act  14  &  15  Vict.  cap.  68.  (Poor  Relief 
(Ireland)  Act,  1851). 

(3.)  The  remaining  half  of  the  balance  to  be  distributed  among  the  Koad 
Authorities  in  Ireland  in  proportion  to  the  sums  expended  by  them,  out  of 
any  cess  or  rate,  on  roads  and  bridges  during  the  year  ending  31st  December 
1887. 

II. — The  Beer  and  Spirit  Surtaxes, 

Under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,J  the  Irish  share  (9  per 
cent.)  of  the  produce  of  these  surtaxes  is  paid  into  the  Local  Taxation  Account. 
Out  of  this  grant  78,000/.  per  annum  was  set  aside,  and  under  the  arrangement 
made  in  1890  was  paid  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and  by  them 
applied  in  aid  of  National  Schools.  But  under  section  15  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Instruction  (Ireland)  Act,  1899,§  this  sum  was  diverted  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education,  (for  whom,  however.  Parliament  provides  an  equivalent 
■under  the  Public  Education  Vote)  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  It  forms  part  of  the  general  endowment  of 
that  Department,  the  application  of  which  is  provided  for  in  section  16  of  the  Act. 

The  residue  of  this  grant  is  paid  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  and  by 
them  applied  in  aid  of  Intermediate  Schools,  under  a  scheme  approved  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  the  Treasury.  This  residue  has  fluctuated  in  amount,  but  on  the  whole 
has  largely  increased  since  1890. 


*  51  &  62  Vict  c.  (X)'.  t  S'i  &  55  Vict  c  48. 

t  53  &  54  Vict.  c.  60.  §  62  &  63  Vict.  c.  50. 
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III. — The  Exchequer  Gontrvtmtion  of  £40,000  a  year. 

Under  section  5  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act,  1891,*  the  Exchequer  Contribution  of 
40,0OOZ.  a  year  is  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  in  the  first  place  paid  into 
the  Land  Purchase  Guarantee  Fund.  It  was  then  carried  to  a  reserve  fund,  until  a 
sum  of  200,000/.  had  accumulated.  This  result  was  attained  in  1896,  and  since  then 
the  contribution  has  been  paid  into  the  Local  Taxation  Account,  and  is  allocated 
between  Counties  and  County  Boroughs  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  received  from  the 
Death  Duty  Grant.  In  the  Counties  it  is  applied  towards  the  provision  of  labourers* 
cottages. 


IV. — Prod/ace  of  License  Duties  and  additional  sum  of  £79,000  a  year. 

Under  section  58  of  the  Local  G-ovemment  Act,  1898, t  the  grants  for  the  following 
purposes  ceased  to  be  paid  out  of  annual  Parliamentary  Votes,  but  are  now  paid  from 
the  Local  Taxation  Account,  viz. : — 
(a.)  One  half  of  the  salaries  of  medical  officers  of  workhouses  and  dispensaries ; 
[b.)  One  half  of  the  cost  of  medicines  and  medical  appliances  in  workhouses  and 

«  dispensaries; 
(c.)  The   whole  of  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters   and  schoolmistresses  in  the  work- 
houses ; 
(d.)  One  half  of  the  salaries  of  sanitary  officers ; 

(e.)  One  half  of  the  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics  in  lunatic  asylums,  not  exceeding 
4«.  a  week  per  head.     This  is  by  far  the  largest  item. 

Certain  new  grants  were  at  the  same  time  made  payable  from  the  Local  Taxation 
Account,  viz. : — 

(/.)  One-half  of  the  salary  of  the  trained  nurse  in  each  workhouse  ; 

(g.)  One-half  of  the  excess  over  6d.  in  the  £  of  a  rate  levied  by  a  County  Coimoil 
in  any  area  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  railway  or  harbour  guarantee  given 
before  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act ; 

[h.)  A  sum  not  exceeding  25.  a  week  per  head  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  chronic 
and  harmless  lunatics  in  an  auxiliary  lunatic  asylum.  No  payments  under 
this  head  have  yet  been  made. 

To  provide  for  all  these  grants  there  is  paid  to  the  Local  Taxation  Account  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund  in  every  year,  first  an  amount  equal  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
Local  License  Duties  in  the  preceding  financial  year ;  and,  secondly,  a  fixed  annual 
sum  of  79,000Z. 

If  thesa  funds  are  insufficient,  the  grants  are  to  be  proportionately  abated  as 
directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  if  they  are  more  than  sufficient,  the  excess  is 
to  be  accumulated  and  applied  to  meet  any  future  deficiency  ;  and,  subject  thereto,  to 
he  applied  in  such  manner  as  Parliament  directs. 

The  Local  Taxation  License  Duties  in  Ireland,  enumerated  in  the  Third  Schedule 
to  the  Local  Government  Act,  are  the  same  as  those  assigned  to  the  Local  Taxation 
Account  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  important  exceptions  of  the  Establishment  License 
Duties  (for  male  servants,  carriages,  and  armorial  bearings),  and  the  Dog  License 
Duty,  which  are  not  levied  in  Ireland.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  purely  local  Dog 
License  Duty  is  levied  iu  Ireland  under  a  special  ActJ 


V. — The  Agricultural  Grant 

Under  section  48  of  the  Local  Government  Act  there  is  paid  yearly  fi*om  the 
Consolidated  Fund  to  the  Local  Taxation  Account  a  fixed  sum  of  727,655Z.  This  sum, 
which  represented  one-half  of  the  rates  levied  in  respect  of  agricultural  land  outside 
Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  in  the  standard  year  1896-7  (omitting  the  "  excluded 

*  54  *&  55  Vict.  c.  48,  f  61  &  62  YivX.  c.  37. 

•  X  tinder  the  Dogs  Regulation  (Ireland)  Act,  1865  (28  &  29  Vict.  c.  50),  and  the  Petty  Sessions  Clerks 
'Ireland)  Act,  1881  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  18),  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  dog  licenses,  after  deducting  the  cost 
o(  collection  and  certain  sums  for  the  remuneration  and  superannuation  of  Petty  Sessians  Clerks  (who  collect 
the  Duty)  are  paid  over  to  the  County  Councils,  Borough  Councils,  and  other  Town  Authorities.  The  rate  of 
the  duty  is  2s.  a  year  for  each  dog.  The  total  yield  for  the  year  1900  was  41,133/.  and  14,084/.  was  paid  over 
to  the  Local  Authorities. 
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cliOTges*'),  is  paid  over  to  the  County  Councils  and  by  them  applied  in  relief  of  tlie 
new  general  poor  rate  on  agricultural  land.* 

The  following  Table  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the  working  of  all  these  arrangements 
for  the  last  complete  financial  year  for  which  figures  are  available  : — 


Local  Taxation  (Ireland)  Account,  1900-01. 

Note. — This  Account  shows  the  receipts  and  payments  in  respect  of  the  financial  year  1900-01,  not  those  actually  made 
during  the  year. 


Kbgbiptb. 

EXPEMDITURB. 

£ 

Authority  to  whom  Paid. 

Purpose  to  which  Applied. 

Amount. 

From  Atmyned  Revenues : — 

£ 

(rt.)  Royal  Dublin  Society 

Horse  and  Cattle  Breeding  - 

5,000 

(b.)  County       and       County 

Poor  Relief 

115,530 

Borough   Councils   (for 

Peath  Duty  Grantf 

236,545 

Boards  of  Guardians). 

(c.)  County,  County  Borough, 

Road  mjuiitenance 

116,015 

and      Urban      District 

Councils. 

(a.)  Department  of  Agriculture 

Technical  Edacation,  &c.  - 

78,000 

Beer  and  Spirit  Surtaxes   - 

142,731 

(6.)  Intermediate       Education 
Board. 

Intermediate  Schoola    ... 

64,731 

From  Exchequer: — 

[County    Councils    (for    Rural 

Provision  of  Labonren'  Cottages  - 

36,84  It 

Exchequer  Contribution    - 

40,000 

<      District  Councils). 

[  County  Borough  Councils 

3,139 

Agricultural  Grant  - 

727,655 

County  Councils  - 

In  aid  of  the  new  General  Poor 
Rate  on  Agricultural  Land. 

727,655 

1 

' 

Salaries    of    Medical    Officers    of 
Workhouses  and  Dispensaries. 

'        55.077 

r  County  and  County  Borough 

Costs    of    Medicine    and  Medical 

Appliances. 
Salaries    of     Schoolmaster.^    and 

13,935 

Councils     (for    Boards     of 
Guardians). 

8,995 

Schoolmistresses  in  the  Work- 

houses. 

Salaries    of    Trained    Nurses    in 

1,143 

Equivalent      of      Licence 

208,086 

Workhouses. 

Duties. 
Additional  Sum     - 

79,000 

County   Councils   (for  Rurall 
District  Councils),   County  1 
Boroughs       and        Urban  | 
District  Councils        -          -J 

r 

Salaries  of  Sanitary  Officers  under 
the  PubUc  Health  Act 

Maintenance  of  Pauper  Lunatics  in 

1        18,327 

1 

160,282 

LCouuty  Councils         -             -< 

Asylums. 
In   aid  of   Railway  and   Harbour 
Guarantees. 

Total    - 

1 

12,288 

1 

Total 

1,434,017 

!   1,416,973 

CHAPTER  III. 


The  Irish  Local 
Taxation  system 
does  not  differ 
materially  from 
the  English 
system,  and  the 
changes  suggested 
f'K-  the  improve- 
ment of  the  latter 
should  be  applieil, 
so  far  as  possible, 
to  the  former, 


The  Amoont'and  Distribution  op  Subventions. 

Having  set  out  the  system  under  which  the  funds  required  for  the  administration 
of  local  services  in  Ireland  are  provided,  we  must  now  consider  what  changes  are 
desirable  in  order  to  place  Irish  Local  Taxation  upon  a  similar  footing  to  that  which 
we  had  in  view  in  framing  our  recommendations  for  England  and  Scotland. 

In  its  broader  aspects  the  question  presents  the  same  diflBculties  and  raises  the 
same  controveraies,   and  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  repeat  the  arguments  upon  which 


*  For  further  details  iifi  to  the  Agricultural  Grant,  cf.  pp.  6-8, 

t  The  Irish  share  of  the  revenue  assigned  under  section  19  of  the  Finance  Act,  1894,  and  paid  into  the  Land 
Purchase  Guarantee  Fund  was    -------- 

Deducting  the  sum  required  for  the  purposes  of  that  fund  -  -  -  -        - 

There  remained  the  halance  of- 


245,529 
8,984 

236,545 


to  he  paid  over  to  the  Local  T'axation  Account. 
♦  Though  this  amount  is  applicable  towards  the  cost  of  providiug  lahourers' cottages,  10,091/.  was  not  actually  paid  over  to 
the  Rural  District  Councils,  hut  was  held  in  reserve. 
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our  conclusions  are  based.    They  will  be  found  fully  set  out  in  our  English  Report 
and  apply,  in  our  opinion,  with  equal  force  to  Ireland. 

It  is  true  that  the  circumstances  of  Local  Goyemment  in  Ireland  and  the 
economic  condition  of  tlie  Ijish  population  are  somewhat  different,  but  we  nevertheless 
see  no  reason  why  the  same  principles  which  we  have  suggested  for  England  and 
Scotland  should  not  be  applied  to  Ireland.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  so  recently  as  1898  the  local  taxation  system  in  Ireland  was  amended  in  many 
particulars  by  the  Local  Government  Act.  The  arrangements  of  that  Act  should,  we 
think,  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  They  formed  part  of  a  broad  scheme  for 
the  reorganisation  of  Local  Government  and  have  not  only  proved  generally  acceptable 
to  the  Irish  people,  but  have  also  been  instrumental  in  securing  a  greater  popular 
interest  in  local  affairs. 

When  dealing  with  England  and  Scotland  our  main  contention  was  that  there  Funds  for  local 
is  not  sufBcient  diversification  in  the  method  of  raising  funds  for  local  purposes,  and  purposes  ^^^^  ^^  ■ 
we  recommended  an  extension  of  the  system  of  assigned  revenues  already  in  force.  ^fuin^LnperuJ 
It  was  suggested  that  local  funds  might  be  supplemented  by  the  Beer   and   Spirit  revenues. 
Surtaxes  (as  at  present),  by  additional  sums  from  the  Estate  Duties  on  Personalty, 
and  by  the  Local  Taxation  Licences,   which,   it   was  pointed  out,   are    capable  of 
considerable  development.    For  England  we  suggested  that  the  amount  of  the  assigned 
revenues  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Local  Authorities  should  be  determined  with 
reference  to  the  proportion  which  the  State  might  fairly  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
of  the  expenditure  upon  certain  national  services  locally  administered.     In  dealing 
with  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  we  relied  more  upon  a  population  basis  of  distribution, 
as  this  appeared  to  adequately  provide  for  the  requirements  of  the  locally  administered 
national  services  of  that  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

Owing    to  the   greater   poverty   of    Ireland   as   compared    with    England    and  In  determining 
Scotland,    and    to   the  fact  that    certain    national   services  locally   administered  in  the  amount  of  the 
England  and  Scotland  are   centrally   administered   in   Ireland  and    paid   for    from  J^^gfe^a^the 
Imperial  Funds,  the  population  test  would,  we  think,  scarcely  be  a  fair  one  to  apply  expenditure  upon 
to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  total  amount  of  the  subventions  which  national  services 
that  country  should  receive.      It  would   appear  to  be  the  better  plan  to  take,   so  ^^^^^^^'?l"i*" 
far  as  possible,  as  was  done  in  England,  the  proportion  which  the  State  may  fairly  ^nai/ered. 
be  called  upon   to  contribute   of  the  expenditure   on   the  several  national  services 
locally  administered  for  which  subventions  are  recommended. 

The  Beer  and  Spirit  Duties  are  at  present  distributed  between  the  three  countries  How  the  amount 
in  a  proportion  which  was  supposed  to  represent,  at  the  time  it  was  chosen,  their  respec-  ^  ^^®  ^^^,  ^^^ 
live  contributions  to  the  general  revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom.     This  basis  appears  ^u^^ed  U)  Ireku 
to  do  substantial  justice  at  the  present  time,  but  in  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  should  be  calcu- 
calculations  upon  which  the  proportions  are  based,  we  suggest  that,  whenever  the  lated. 
present  system  of  subventions  is  revised,  the  simpler  and  fairer  method  would  be  to 
take,  in  this  case,  the  population  basis.     This  method  was  recommended  for  Scotland, 
and  it  would  have  the  eflFect  of  slightly  increasing  Ireland's  share  of  the  duties,  a 
result  which,  in  all  probability,  would  not  be  considered  inequitable.     The  proportion 
allocated  to  Ireland  at  the  present  time  is  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  yield  of  the  duties, 
and  it  appears  that  upon  the  basis  of  population  Ihe  proportion  would  be  increased 
to  somewhat  less  than  11  per  cent. 

The  Local   Taxation  License  Duties  can  be  easily  allocated  to   the  areas  of  How  the  amount 
collection  and  no  question,  therefore,  arises  as  to  their  distribution  between  England,  of  the  Local  Taxa- 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.     But  in  the  case  of  the  Death  Duties  derived  from  personalty,  i)^°ieB andDentli 
localisation  with  any  degree  of  fairness  is  impossible ;  and,  as  it  is  to  this  branch  of  Duties  to  be  oUo. 
the  assigned  revenues  that  we  look  for  supplementing  the  Licence  Duties  in  order  catod  to  Ireland 
to   provide  the  amount  necessary  for  paying  the   grants  recommended  below,  we  sh^ldbecalcu. 
suggest    that   the    amount  payable  from  the   Death  Duties   to   Ireland  should    be 
sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  should  be  fixed  for  a  period  of  years. 

The  present  system  whereby  the  Imperial  subventions  are  paid  into  the  Local  Local  Taxation 
Taxation  Account,  and  distributed  therefrom  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  accordance  ^^^^"*  should 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  Parliament,  should  be  continued. 

The    national   services  for   which   grants   were  recommended   in   England   and  The  national 

Scotland  were  : —  services  to  which 

(1.)  Poor  Relief,  including  Lunatic  Asylums.  be  given, 

(2.)  Police. 

(3.J  Education,  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Technical. 
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Technical  and 
Intermediate 
Kd  It.  cation. 


The  present 
(Ti-ants  for  Foor 
l^elief  Expendi- 
ture should  be 
coiitinuedy 


and  sundry  new 
grants  given. 


Main  roads. 


Sundry  miscel- 
laneous grants 
sliould  be 
continued. 


There  should  also 
be  a  grant  at  the 
disposal  of  County 
and  County 
Borough  Councils. 
How  this  grant 
should  be  distri- 
buted. 


The  relief  of  the 
agricultural  rate- 
payer should  be 
continued  for 
the  present. 


(4.)  Main  Roads. 

(5.)  Sanitary  Inspection. 

For  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  discuss,  Police  and  Elementary 
Education  are  not  locally  administered  and  no  provision  need  therefore  be  made  for 
them.  With  regard  to  Technical  and  Intermediate  Education  we  suggest  that 
whatever  share  Ireland  may  get  from  the  Beer  and  Spirit  Duties  should  continue 
to  be  applied  to  these  objects  and  to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

The  grants  in  aid  of  certain  items  of  Poor  Relief  Expenditure  now  given  from  the 
Loca-l  f  axation  Account  should,  we  think,  be  continued.  It  is  very  desirable  that  each 
Union  should  be  equipped  with  a  competent  staff  of  oflBcers  and  that  proper  provision 
should  be  made  for  pauper  lunatics  (both  in  asylums  and  elsewhere),  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  grants  have  had  a  considerable  influence  in  the  attainment  of  those 
ends.  Sundry  amendments  would  no  doubt  be  required  in  the  method  upon  which  the 
grants  for  Union  Officers  are  calculated  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  go  into  these 
details,  which  could  easily  be  settled  by  the  framers  of  any  measure  for  giving  eflfect 
to  our  proposals. 

In  addition,  we  would  suggest  that  new  grants  analogous  to  those  recommended 
for  England  should  also  be  given  with  such  modifications  as  may.  be  necessary  to 
adapt  them  to  the  circumstances  of  Irish  Local  Grovemment.  These  would  include 
grants  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
Poor  Law  children,  and  the  provision  of  asylum  accommodation  for  pauper  lunatics 
and  imbeciles.  These  giants  would  afford  substantial  relief  to  the  ratepayers  in 
respect  of  the  local  service  which  is  more  national  in  its  character  than  any  other, 
and  would  be  a  powerful  agent  in  securing  efficient  administration  and  reforms 
which  are  urgently  required  in  the  poverty-stricken  districts  of  the  West. 

As  in  the  case  of  England  and  Scotland,  we  suggest  that  a  grant  should  be 
given  towards  the  upkeep  of  main  roads  and  that  a  small  Commission  should  be 
constituted  to  determine  the  roads  to  be  entered  in  this  category. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  continuance  of  the  grants 
for  Sanitary  Officers,  the  provision  of  Labourers'  Cottages,  in  aid  of  Railway  and 
Harbour  Guarantees,  and  in  connexion  with  Horse  and  Cattle  breeding.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  discontinue  grants  once  given,  and  these  objects,  which  are  specially 
important  in  Ireland,  appear  to  be  such  as  may  properly  be  assisted  from  Imperial 
Funds. 

And  finally  after  provision  has  been  made  for  all  these  grants,  we  would  place  at 
the  disposal  of  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  a  sum  to  be  applied  to  such 
matters  of  public  concern  as  they  think  desirable.  For  Scotland  we  suggested  that 
this  "  free  balance  "  should  be  about  £138,000,  and  we  think  that  a  similar  sum  should 
be  made  available  to  Local  Authorities  in  Ireland.  The  grants  for  the  specific  items 
of  expen^liture  should  be  charged  on  the  non-localisable  revenues,  so  far  as  these  will 
go,  and  then  upon  the  other  revenues  paid  to  the  Local  Taxation  Account.  The 
residue,  which  would  be  the  "  free  balance,"  would  then  be  distributed  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  licences  collected  in  each  area. 

We  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1898  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  Amongst  those  provisions 
were  the  arrangements  for  the  partial  relief  of  agricultural  ratepayers  from  the 
burdens  of  Local  Taxation,  and  especially  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the  Act  we 
think  that  there  is  no  justification  for  interference.  These  arrangements  were  analogous 
to  those  contained  in  the  English  and  Scottish  Agricultural  Kates  Acts ;  but  whilst 
the  operation  of  those  Acts  was  limited  to  a  period  of  years,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Legislature  did  not  intend  the  arrangements  contained  in  the  Irish  Local  Government 
Act  to  be  temporary,  for  they  were  unaccompanied  by  any  limit  of  time.  We 
accordingly  conclude  that,  until  such  time  as  the  question  of  Local  Taxation  is 
reorganised  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  no  withdrawal  or 
interference  with  the  relief  now  accorded  to  the  agricultural  ratepayer  is  justifiable. 
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CHAPTER  TV. 


^  MiSCBLLANEOUS    BATING   QUESTIONS. 

(1.) — Exemptions. 

Exemptions  from  rateability  are  very  extensive  in  Ireland.  Practically  ail  claeses  wide  range  of 
of  property  which  are  exempt  in  England  are  also  exempt  in  Ireland  (notably  churches  exemptions." 
and  chapels  under  the  Act  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  30,  and  properties  occupied  by  literary, 
scientific,  and  fine  art  societies  under  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  36).  In  addition  to  this,  in  Ireland, 
all  properties  are  exempt  which  are  *'of  a  public  nature,  or  used  for  charitable 
purposes"  (section  2  of  the  Valuation  Act,  1854,  following,  section  63  of  the  Poor 
Belief  Act,  1838,  and  sections  12  and  16  of  the  Valuation  Act,  1852). 

Where,  however,  a  rent  is  paid  to  an  owner  in  respect  of  any  such  exempted  Rating  of  half- 
hereditamont,  half  that  rent  is  rated.  The  owner  has  obviously  no  claim  to  share  rents, 
in  the  exemption  given  on  the  ground  of  the  charitable  nature  of  the  occupation  ;  and, 
consequently,  when  the  rates  were  divided  half  and  half  between  owner  and  occupier, 
it  was  thought  right  to  impose  half  the  rates  on  the  owner  in  respect  of  his  rent. 
Later  (under  section  2  of  the  Valuation  Act,  1854),  exactly  the  "same  result  was 
attained  by  imposing  the  full  rates  upon  half  the  rent;  and  this  arrangement  has 
been  expressly  continued  by  section  52  (1)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1898. 

•    In  Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  property  occupied   by  or  for  the  Crowrn  is  not  legally  Orown  proi>erty. 
rateable.     But  this  point  is  now  scarcely  of  more  than  technical  importance,  since 
Government  property  is   valued   like   other  similar  property,  and    the   Government 
makes  a  contribution  equal  to  the  full  rates  on  that  valuation  (less  the  half  rent,  in 
cases  where  the  Government  occupies  property  as  a  tenant). 

Apart  from  this,  no  exact  or  exhaustive  definition  has  ever  been  given  of  the  terms  Other  public  or 
" public*'  and  "  charitable "  as  employed  in  the  statutes,  and  th^  whole  matter  is  charitable 
involved  in  obscurity  and  confusion.  property. 

Certain  kinds  of  property  belonging  to  local  public  authorities  are  exempt,  but 
other  kinds  are  not.  Thus,  workhouses,  lunatic  asylums,  and  county  infirmaries  are 
exempt ;  but,  generally  speaking,  municipal  offices,  gaisworks,  and  waterworks  are  not. 

National  Schools  are  all  exempt,  and  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools ;  in  some 
cases  Intermediate  Schools  also,  where  they  appear  to  come  under  the  somewhat  wide 
conception  of  a  charitable  trust.  University  Colleges  are  not  generally  exempt. 
Hospitals  are  exempt,  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  rate  their  paying  departments 
separately.  Monasteries,  convents,  and  religious  homes  and  asylums  are  generally 
exempt ;  and  in  one  case  a  court  went  so  far  as  to  exempt  the  residences  of  persons 
carrying  on  a  charitable  work. 

Such  evidence  as  we  have  received  upon  this  subject  is  unfavourable  to  the 
principle  of  exemptions,  but  at  the  same  time  indicates  the  practical  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  matter.  The  Chairman  of  the  Dublin  County  Council  gave  us 
some  forcible  illustrations  of  the  anomalies  to  which  the  system  leads,  and  urged  that 
exemption  should  be  confined  to  places  of  worship,  and  to  such  charitable  and 
philanthropic  institutions  as  are  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  taxable  area  in 
which  they  are  situate.*  Mr.  Field,  M.P.,t  supported  this  view,  and  the  Collector- 
General  of  Bates  for  the  City  of  Dublin  urged  that  exemptions  should  be  abolished, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  places  of  worship,  charity  schools,  and  institutions 
entirely  depending  on  voluntary  subscriptions.  J 

We  entirely  agree  in  the  general  tendency  of  this  evidence,  and  are  strongly  of  Recommendatic):.: 
opinion  that  exemptions  are  not  defensible  in  principle,  and  cannot  bo  made  fair  or 
consistent  in  practice.  Wc  therefore  recommend,  in  the  first  place,  .without  hesitation, 
that  all  property  occupied  by  Local  Public  Authorities  should  be  made  rateable,  as  it  is 
in  England.  Such  a  measure  would  inflict  no  hardship  on  anyone,  and  would  do  away 
with  such  an  anomaly  as  that  pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr.  O'Neill,  that  an  asylum  serving 
several  counties  should  contribute  nothing  to  the  cost  of  the  roads  in  the  district 
where  it  is  situate.  It  is  also  very  clear  that  revenue-producing  undertakings,  such 
as  docks,  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  rates. 


•  O'Neill,  25,128-68,  and  25,178-80.  f  Field,  24,8.^5.  1  Dawson,  23,670. 
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As  regards  charitable  institutions,  the  case  is  much  more  difficult.  Any  drastic 
abrogation  of  existing  rights  would  hardly  be  fair,  and  would  certainly  be  impracticable 
under  the  circumstances ;  but  we  recommend  that  every  opportunity  should  be  taken 
SB  regards  the  future  to  curtail  rather  than  extend  the  system. 

(2.)—  Valuation  of  Special  Properties. 

(a.)  Sailways. — Railways  are  not  as  a  rule  the  subject  of  contract  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  no  rent  of  the  character  contemplated  in  the  Valuation  Act  of  1852 
therefore  exists.  But  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  net  annual  value,  a  tenancy  is 
assumed,  and  an  endeavour  is  made  to  ascertain,  from  the  profits  actually  earned, 
what  rent  the  tenant  might  be  expected  to  give. 

Each  railway  is  valued  as  a  whole,  and  the  total  valuation  is  then  divided  up 
amongst  the  various  rating  areas.  In  determining  the  total  value  of  each  railway, 
the  gross  receipts  from  passenger,  goods,  and  mineral  traffic,  and  from  other  sources 
are  first  ascertained,  and  from  these  are  deducted  the  expenses  of  earning  them,  such 
as  the  maintenance  of  way,  works,  and  stations,  locomotive  power,  carriage  and 
wagon  repairs,  traffic  expenses  and  general  charges.  The  result  is  the  net  revenue 
divisible  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

From  this  amount  deductions  are  made  for, — 

(1.)  Renewal  of  permanent  way  (taken  at  30L  per  mile  of  single  line), 
(2.)  Renewal  of  fixed  plant  at  10  per  cent,  on  existing  capital  value, 
(3.)  The  rates  upon  the  undertaking, 
and  for  the  returns  which  it  is  assumed  the  tenant  would  expect  from  the  capital  he 
requires  to  carry  on  the  undertaking,  namely — 

(1.)  The  following  percentages  on  value  of  rolling  stock, — 
(a.)  For  trade  profits  10  per  cent. 
(6.)  For  interest  5  per  cent, 
(c.)  For  renewals  2^  per  cent. 

(2.)  Trade  profits  and  interest  at  15  per  cent,  on  value  of  stores,  implements,  and 
station  furniture. 

(3.)  Trade  profits  and  interest  at  15  per  cent,  on  floating  cash. 

The  balance*  is  taken  to  be  the  total  net  annual  value  of  the  railway.  In  allocating 
this  total  between  the  various  rating  areas,  a  sum  equal  to  f ou ;  per  cent,  upon  the 
existing  capital  value  of  stations,  gatehouses,  and  other  buildings  is  allotted  to  the 
areas  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  the  remainder  of  the  valuation  is  apportioned 
according  to  the  number  of  train  miles  run  in  each  area. 

This  was  the  system  of  apportionment  we  recommended  for  application  in  England 
and  Wales.  It  was  initiated  in  Ireland  by  Mr.  Barton,  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation, 
and  is  thus  described  by  him : — 

"  The  main  line  and  the  branches  are  divided  into  sections  in  each  of  which  the 
**  traffic  may  be  assumed  to  be  fairly  uniform  throughout.  These  sections  generally 
**  begin  and  end  at  junctions  and  centres  of  traffic.  Having  fixed  these,  the  number 
**  of  train  miles  (goods  and  passenger)  run  over  each  during  two  months  of  typical 
"  traffic  in  the  preceding  year  is  ascertained.  This  is  clopely  examined,  and  if  it  is 
•'*  considered  that,  owing  to  abnormal  circumstances,  the  figures  for  any  district  do 
**  not  represent  the  average  traflBc  in  that  district,  an  adjustment  is  made.  The  total 
"  sum  remaining  after  the  station  valuations  are  deducted  is  then  divided  up  amongst 
"  these  sections  in  proportion  to  their  train  mileage.  Bach  sum  thus  apportioned  is 
"  divided  by  the  number  of  perches  or  yards  in  the  section,  and  a  rate  per  perch  or 
''  yard  arrived  at.  The  number  of  perches  or  yards  of  each  section  in  each  rating  area  * 
*'  having  been  ascertained,  the  value  of  each  is  calculated  at  their  respective  rates,  and 
"  these,  added  together,  give  the  valuation  of  the  railway  in  the  area." 

We  do  not  desire  to  recommend  any  alteration  in  this  system  of  distribution,  which 
appears  to  work  satisfactorily. 

(6.)  Licensed  Premises. — We  understand  that  in  the  valuation  of  licensed  premises  in 
Ireland  the  value  of  the  license  has  not  hitherto  been  taken  into  account.  On  this 
subject  we  need  only  repeat,  as  stated  in  our  Report  relating  to  England  8nd  Wales 
(Cd.  638,  p.  53),  that  we  concur  in  the  principle  that  the  additional  value  given  to 
a  building  bj*  reason  of  the  occupier  having  a  special  privilege  to  carry  on  his  trade, 
ought  to  be  fully  taken  into  consideration  in  ascertaining  what  rent  the  hypothetical 


^  As  a  rule  the  calculations  are  based  upon  a  chrec  years'  average. 
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tenant   would  be  willing  to  pay   for   the   building  with  the  privilege  attached,  and 
unfettered  by  any  agreement  with  the  owner. 

We  understand  that  the  general  re-valuation  lately  undertaken  in  Belfast  by 
"Mr.  Barton  has  been  conducted  on  this  principle. 

{c.)  Shooting  Bights. — It  was  brought  to  our  notice  that,  although  fishing  rights  are 
rated  in  Ireland,  shooting  rights  are  not  rated.  We  do  not  approve  of  this  exemption, 
and  we  think  that  shooting  rights  should  be  assessed  for  local  rates. 

(3.) — Valuation  Appeals. 

As  pointed  out  in  our  Report  on  Valuation  in  Ireland  (Cd.  973,  p.  4),  ratepayers 
may  appeal  against  the  original  valuation  of  the  lands  or  hereditaments  in  respect  of 
which  they  are  rated  to  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation,  and  from  his  decision  to  the 
Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions.  We  think  that  it  is  questionable  whether  cases  in  which 
no  point  of  law  arises  should  be  taken  beyond  the  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Valuation. 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  for  Your  Majesty's  gracious  consideration. 

♦BALFOUR  OF  BURLEIGH,  Chairman. 

CAWDOR.  C.  A.  CRIPPS. 

*J.  B.  BALFOUR.  HARCOURT  E.  CLARE. 

JOHN  T.  HIBBERT.  T.  H.  ELLIOTT. 

CHARLES  B.  STUART  WORTLEY.  JARTHUR  O'CONNOR. 

tE.  W.  HAMILTON.  EDWARD  ORFORD  SMITH, 

to.  H.  MUB.RAY.  JAMES  STUART. 

.    C.  N.  DALTON.  JOHN  L.  WHARTON. 

nth  April  1902. 

Aethub  Wilson  Fox, 
•  Secretary. 

T.  Llewelyn  :Davie8, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


•  Except  as  to  Chapter  HI.,  and  subject  to  the  observations  contained  in  the  Separate  R^coniroendations 
(pages  19  to  27). 


t  Except  as  to  Chapter  III.,  and  subject  to  the  Mcmoraiulum  on  pagn  27. 
X  Subject  to  the  observations  contained  in  the  Memorandum  on  page  28. 
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Separate  Recommendations  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and 
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Separate  Recommendations  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and 

Lord  Blair  Balfour  on  the  Amount  and  Distribution  of 

Exchequer  Contributions. 


The  Amount  and  Distribution  of  Subventions. 

In  proceeding  to  formulate  our  recommendations,  we  are  bound  to  bear  in  mmd  that  Irish  Local 
Irish    Local   Government    was    thoroughly    reorganised    less    than  four  years  ago.  C^ovemmeIlt 
Accordingly,  even  if  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  Act  of  1898  are  not  in  all  ^^^^'^'^ 
respects  satisfactory,  we  feel  that  there  is  considerable  weight  in  the  contention  that  reorfflnused. 
it  would  be  unwise. and  impracticable  immediately  to  uproot  them.     It  is  in  any  case 
necessary  that  the  Government  of  the  day,  which  alone  has  the  means  to  survey  Irish 
administration  as  a  whole,  should  exercise  a  free  discretion  as  to  the  time  at  which, 
and  the  extent  to  which,  any  further  reforms  should  be  introduced.     At  the  same  time, 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  evidence,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  hardships  and  dis- 
advantages involved  in  the  present  system  of  Local  Taxation  in  Ireland,  are  not  less 
severe  than  in  Great  Britain ;  and  we  feel  bound  to  indicate,  as  we  have  done  for 
England  and  Scotland,  the  general  lines  on  which  improvement  may  be  sought,  but 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  prescribe  any  scheme  in  detail. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  aiTangements  for  feeding  the  Irish  Local  Taxation  Finance 
Account  have  reached  a  singular  degree  of  anomaly  and  complexity.     We  consider  ?!  ^^ 
that  in  future  the  Subventions  to  be  given  to  Ireland  should  either  consist  wholly  of  y^ccouni! 
Assigned  Revenues,  selected  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  or  else 
should  be  a  single  fixed  lump  sum  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

The  questions  of  the  amount  to  be  thus  provided,  and  its  subsequent  distribution,  Preeent 
which  have  to  be  considered  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  are  as  important,  and,  if  possible,  subventions 
more  difficult  than  in  England  or  Scotland.     It  will  have  been  observed  that  by  the  *''®  ^•^^  ^^ 
legislation  of  1898,  the  sums  payable  in  aid  of  Irish  Local  Taxation  were  doubled.  *°^^'*°^' 
Ireland  now  receives  larger  Subventions,  in    proportion  to  population,  than  England 
or  Scotland,  besides  having  nearly  the  whole  cost  of  Police  and  Education  defrayed 
from  Parliamentary  Votes,  and  of  the  remaining  services  which  we  agree  to  class  as 
National,  Ireland  already  receives  more  than  half   the  cost.     But  notwithstanding 
this,  the  burden  of  Local  Taxation  in  Ireland  is   still  heavy  in  proportion  to  the 
resources  of  the  country,  as  the  following  rough  survey  shows. 

In  round  figures,  the  population  of  Ireland  (1901 )  is  4,457,000,  and  the  rateable  But  the 
valuo  IB  15,200,000Z.,  or  31.  8s.  2d.  per  inhabitant.     But  three-fifths  of  the  value  is  pressure  of 
agricultural  land,  and  the  "  assessable  value  "  in  the  sense  of  the  English  Agricultural  Ig^ii^go^ore 
Rates  Act,  that  is,  taking  into  account  land  at  only  one-half  its  value  and  other  oT^ing  to  the 
property  in  full,  is  21.  10*.  per  inhabitant ;  whereas  the  average  assessable  value  in  poverty  of 
England  and  Wales  is  over  51,  per  inhabitant.     Thus  it  would  appear  that  England  ***®  country, 
is  twice  as  rich  in  locally  taxable  ability  as  measured  by  this  test  in  proportion  to 
population.     In  Scotland  the  corresponding  figure  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain,  but 
would  be  nearer  to  51.  than  4Z.  per  inhabitant. 

But,  in  making  any  com])arison  with  Qreat  Britain,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
while  the  valuation  in  England  and  Scotland  is  somewhat  irregular,  that  of  Ireland 
is,  by  general  agreement^  actually  in  a  considerable  degree  erroneous,  in  some  places 
more,  in  others  less. 

But  after  making  every  allowance  for  defects  of  valuation,  it  remains  true  that 
Ireland  is  much  poorer  than  England  in  general,  and  parts  of  the  West  reach  extreme 
depths  of  poverty,  10«.  "  assessable  value  "  per  inhabitant  being  about  the  minimum  in 
any  Union,  as  compared  with  21.  lOs.  in  England.  The  minimum  is  not  lower  than  in 
a  few  Scottish  parishes,  but  the  general  average  is  certainly  higher  in  Scotland. 

The  proportion  of  agricultural  land  in  Ireland  is  very  large,  and  consequently  the  Large  pro- 
Agricultural  Grant  is  relatively  of  great  importance,  nearly  a  third  of  all  Irish  rates  portion  and 
(except  municipal  rates).     In  some  local  government  areas  90  per  cent,  of  the  rateable  ^*3u^of 
property  is  agricultural  land.     What  is  also  remarkable  is  that  the  purely  agricultural  SgricuUural 
unions  are  both  the  richest  and  the  poorest;  if  we  may  use  the  expressions  "rich"  land, 
and  "  poor  '*  to  denote  a  high  or  low  proportion  of  rateable  value  to  population ;  a 
proportion  which  is,  wo  think,  for  the  purpose  of  Local  Taxation,  the  fairest  measure 
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of  wealth,  because  QOthing  but  immovable  property  can  be  taxed  by  Local  Authorities - 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are  huddled  together  on  the  smaU 
poor,  arable  holdings  in  the  West,  while  the  rich  grass  lands  in  other  parts  support  a 
comparatively  thin  population. 

The  average  rural  rates  in  Ireland  are  higher  in  the  £,  perhaps,  by  one-third,  than 
in  England  or  Scotland.  This  is  certainly  due  to  some  considerable  extent  to  under- 
valuation in  Ireland,  but  to  what  extent  cannot  be  accurately  stated.  The  general 
ability  of  the  average  rural  ratepayer  is  probably  less  in  Ireland  than  in  either  of 
the  other  countries.  .     ^ 

The  distribution  of  the  burden  in  Ireland  is  very  unequal ;  the  prosperous  grazing* 
counties  have  little  to  complain  of,  but  some  of  the  Congested  Districts  bear  a  burden 
which  has  no  parallel  in  England,,  though  it  is  equalled  or  exceeded  in  a  few  of  the 
Highland  and  Island  parishes  in  Scotland.  The  Agricultural  Grant  did  somethin]^  to 
relieve  this,  but  the  high  rates  on  buildings  which  remain  must  be  a  very  serious 
hindrance  to  improvements.  The  urban  ratepayers  receive  at  present  comparatively 
little  assistance. 

The  Local  Taxation  Eeturns  for  Ireland  for  1899-1900  now  give  a  survey  of  the 
varying  pressure  of  rates  in  different  p^rts  of  the  country  under  the  new  regime, 
together  with  some  indication  of  the-  causes  to  which  such  variations  are  due.  In 
1899-1900  the  total  rate  in  the  £  levied  in  rural  districts  varied  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland.  In  Armagh,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Tyrone,  Meath,  Queen's  County, 
and  some  other  counties,  it  was  between  2s.  6i.  and  4s.  (These  figures  are  the  rates 
on  property  other  than  agricultural  land,  the  rate  on  agricultural  land  being  rather 
more  than  half  as  much.)  In  some  parts  of  Donegal,  Mayo,  Gblway,  Clare,  Cork,  and 
Kerry,  the  rate  rises  to  7s.,  8s.,  and  even  9s.  in  the  £. 

If  we  attempt  to  analyse  these  results,  there  comes  first  the  portion  of  the  rate 
required  for  Coimty  charges,  which  are  largely  "  onerous  "  and  which  probably  do  not 
present  much  temptation  to  extravagance.  This  rate  was  Id.  in  Kildare,  8rf.  in 
Tipperary,  9rf.  in  Dublin,  Carlow,  Meath,  King's  Co.,  and  Queen's  Co.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  Is.  Qd.  in  Galway,  Is.  Id',  in  Kerry,  and  2s.  2rf.  in  Donegal. 

In  Kerry  this  large  rate  is  partly  due  to  exceptional  railway  guarantees,  which,  under 
normal  circumstances,  should  perhaps  be  reckoned  as  a  beneficial  local  charge — but 
in  Galway  and  still  more  in  Donegal,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  high  rate  is  due  to 
either  exceptional  "  beneficial "  outlay  or  to  extravagant  administration.  The  cause 
seems  to  lie  rather  in  the  fact  that  the  rateable  value  per  inhabitant  in  Donegal  is 
about  1/.  15s.,  while  in  Meath,  by  way  of  contrast,  it  is  over  8?. 

The  rate  for  Union  charges  (Guardians'  expenditure)  is  more  diflScult  to  deal  with, 
because  the  questicm  of  administration  is  here  more  important. 

Glenties  Union,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Donegal,  is  an  extreme  case  of  poverty.  It 
had  in  1891  a  population  of  34,219,  which  has  probably  slightly  diminished  since. 
Reckoned  on  the  1891  figure,  its  rateable  value  per  inhabitant  was  13s.  only.  The 
rate  for  Union  charges  amounted  in  1899-1900  to  3s.  4eZ.  in  the  <£,  although  the 
Guardians'  expenditure  was  less  than  2s.  6rf.  per  inhabitant,  i.e.,  was  economical  to  a 
degree,  which  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeded  in  England,  Out-relief  in  Glenties  is 
almost  negligible,  and  is  certainly  far  below  the  averages  either  in  Ireland  or  England, 

The  case  of  Castletown  (Cork)  with  a  Guardians*  rate  of  Ss.  8ci.  in  the  £  seems  to 
be  substantially  similar  ;  but  the  high  rates  of  some  of  the  Unions  in  the  South-west 
are  no  doubt  due  not  merely  to  their  poverty,  but  also  in  part  to  expenditure  which 
might  be  considered  excessive  or  unwise.  It  appears  also  that  in  the  South  the 
valuation  is  considerably  further  below  the  proper  level  than  in  the  North. 

Passing  to  the  low-rated  Unions,  Armagh  and  Downpatrick  require  a  Guardians* 
rate  of  only  6d.  in  the  £ — this  being  due,  not  to  great  wealth,  but  to  very  economical 
administration  (out-relief  here  again  being  almost  negligible)  combiiied  with  moderate 
wealth. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dunshaughlin,  in  Meath  (a  prosperous  grazing  district),  gets  oflF 
with  a  rate  of  lid.  in  the  £,  because,  while  the  administration  is  very  expensive,  the 
resources  of  the  Union  are  exceptionally  ample,     {See  Table  on  page  24.) 

The  rate  for  Rural  District  Charges,  varies  also  greatly,  and  while  it  is  high  in 
the  poverty-stricken  parts  of  Donegal,  it  is  often  also  high  in  suburban  districts, 
by  reason  of  the  considerable  improvement  services  undertaken  there. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Congested  Districts  are  more  fully  described  in  the 
following  statement,  which  is  compiled  f row  the  evidence  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Micks,  formerly 
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Poor  Law  Inspector  and  Secretary  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  now  a  member 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  (Vol.  V.  of  Evidence,  Ac,  Cd.  383  of  1900, 
Questions  26,823-27,001.) 

In  the  Congested  Districts  there  are  two  classes  mainly,  the  poor  and  the  destitute. 
There  are  hardly  any  resident  gentry  ;  there  are  a  Very  few  traders  and  officials ;  but 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  either  poor  or  on  the  verge  of  poverty.  In  these  districts, 
which  are  the  very  poorest  in  Ireland,  the  taxation  is  by  far  the  highest ;  but  the  local 
resources  are  so  low  that  even  with  a  high  rate  of  taxation  the  indispensable  needs  o( 
the  locality  cannot  be  properly  met. 

The  valuation,  of  course,  is  so  low  on  this  poor  land  that  a  sufficient  amount  is  not 
raised  to  keep  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  and  other  Poor  Law  buildings  in  anything 
like  as  efficient  a  state  as  they  ought  to  be  in.  The  workhouses  and  infirmaries  in 
most  of  the  Congested  Districts,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  are  necessarily  in  a 
worse  condition  than  the  infirmaries  and  Poor  Law  institutions  elsewhere  in  Ireland. 

For  instance,  in  Annagarry  district,  in  Donegal,  the  rates  .recently  amounted  to 
10s.  6d.  in  the  £.  [This  was  before  Union  rating  had  been  introduced  by  the  Act  of 
1898.]  The  valuation  in  this  district  is  by  no  means  too  low.  The  district  is  almost 
a  continuous  sheet  of  rock ;  there  are  little  patches  of  potatoes  taken  in  between  the 
rocks  and  cultivated  anyhow. 

In  the  Congested  Districts  very  little  is  spent  on  out-relief  (though  there  is  a  good 
deal  in  other  parts  of  Ireland).  In  some  Unions  there  are  very  few  cases  of  out-door 
relief,  and  in  many  Unions  in  Donegal  there  is  not  a  single  case.  Moreover,  there  are 
very  few  in-door  paupers.  The  people  are  very  helpful  to  one  another — the  poor 
mainly  support  the  destitute.  The  expenditure  is  not  occasioned  by  profusion  of  any 
kind.  The  workhouses  are  really  hospitals  rather  than  workhouses  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  The  workhouse  in  a  Congested  District  is  necessary  as  a  provision  for  the 
sick^  and  there  are  not  enough  hospitals.  The  fittings  are  very  bad,  old  wooden  beds 
and  straw  bedding  being  used  for  the  sick.  The  nursing  is  inefficient,  and  the  dietary 
for  the  sick  and  infirm  is  very  .poor.  The  charge  for  salaries  is  moderate— a  great 
many  of  the  officers  are  insufficieotly  paid. 

We  now  pttss  to  the  lexisting  grants  paid  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account.     The  Exist  ng 
Beer  and  Spirit  Surtaxeia,  as  has  been  seen,  are  devoted  to  Education — ^Agricultural,  grants  from  i 
Technical,  and  Intermediate.     Funds  must  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  provided  for  ^^^^^\ 
these  services,  in  which  the  new  Local  Authorities  are,  we  understand,  also  showing 
an  active  and  increasing  interest.     But,  as  the  money  thus  provided  only  afiects  local 
budgets  quite  indirectly,  we  need  not  go  into  details  on  the  subject  of  distribution. 

Of  the  other  grants  now  made  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account,  the  oldest  are  Grant  for 
those  for  Pauper  Lunatics,  Medical  Officers  and  Medicines,  Workhouse  School  "^^ « 
Teachers,  and  Sanitary  Officers.  We  have  no  doubt  that  these  items  are  well  selected.  ^  ^^®"*  ' 
and  that  the  grants  have  done  much  good.  But  they  are  open  to  criticism  in  one 
point,  and  that  a  very  important  one— that  they  pay  no  regard  to  the  varying  ability 
of  the  several  Unions,  and  consequently  fail  to  give  adequate  relief  where  it  is  most 
needed.  This  point  was  emphasised  in  a  letter  which  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Board 
addreseed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  5th  December  1867,  when  the  grants  were  first 
instituted.  The  Board  proposed  that  the  grant  for  Medical  Officers  and.  School 
Teachers  should  be  distributed  "  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  that  portion  of  the 
"  expenditure  within  the  scope  of  the  grant  which  was  not  covered  by  it,  to  result  in 
'•  a  uniform  average  union  poundage  throughout  all  the  unions  in  the  country."  Thus, 
''  each  union,  instead  of  receiving  a  fixed  proportion  of  its  own  medical  and  eduoa- 
^'  tional  expenditure,  would  receive  such  a  sum  as  would  reduce  its  expenditure  on 
^'  those  purposes  to  a  sum  equivalent  to  an  average  union  poundage  slightly  above  Id* 
"  in  the  £."  "  The  advantage  of  the  change,"  they  observed,  *'  would  be  to  afford 
''  more  assistance  from  the  grant  to  unions  which  stand  greatly  in  need  of  it ;  and  to 
"  avoid  the  anomaly  of  giving  disproportionately  large  sums  to  unions  which  do  not 
"  stand  in  need  of  assistance  so  much,  if  at  all."  They  added  that,  *'  it  would  appear 
**  to  be  rational  to  apply  the  grant  with  some  regard  to  the  degree  of  necessity  for 
"  assistance  existing  in  each  union,"  and  that  "  the  material  benefit  which  will  be 
"  seen  to  accrue  to  the  highly  rated  unions  from  the  change  proposed,  anH  the  greatly 
"  increased  facilities  which  will  be  thereby  afforded  for  improving  the  existing 
'^  medical  and  educational  arrangements  in  those  unions,  are  the  objects  which  the 
**  Commissioners  have  in  view." 
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This  proposal  was  not  carried  into  effect  at  the  time,  but  we  entirely  concur  in  the 
piinciples  tnus  laid  down,  and  desire,  as  will  be  seen,  to  recommend  their  application 
on  a  wider  scale, 

l')eathduty  Next  there  is  the  Death  Duty  Grant,  which  is  distributed  in  equal  moieties 
grant.  between   Guardians   and  Road  Authorities,  but   in    each   case   in   proportion   to   the 

expenditure  of  14  years  ago.  This  arrangement  has  now  become  unfair  in  more  ways 
than  one  and  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  it  ought  to  be  revised.  The  grants 
are  of  an  unsatisfactory  and  makeshift  character,  because  they  pay  no  regard  to  the 
varying  needs  of  different  Unions,  and  do  very  little  to  encourage  improved 
administration.  It  may  be  enough  to  state,  as  regards  the  Guardians'  moiety,  that 
while,  if  spread  over  Ireland  equally,  it  would  give  about  6d.  per  inhabitant,  some 
of  the  most  necessitous  Unions  receive  much  less,  e.g.y  Swineford,  in  Mayo,  receives 
only  about  2frf.  per  inhabitant,  while  richer  Unions  often  receive  more  than  the  average, 
e.flr.,  Rathkeale,  Groom,  Kilmallock,  and  Dunshaughlin  (which  are  all  above  the  average 
in  rateable  value)  receive  Is.,  Is.  Id,  Is.  2d.,  and  Is.  Ad.  per  inhabitant  respectively. 
Belfast  Union  gets  less  than  ^d.  per  inhabitant. 

Agricultural  Lastly  there  is  the  Agricultural  Grant,  which  is  equal  to  half  the  rates  on  agricultural 
grant.  j^j^^  jjj  ^q  standard  year.    Apart  from  the  political  importance  of  this  measure  as  an 

essential  part  of  a  large  reorganisation,  it  is  clear  tbat  it  has  done  much  to  relieve  Irish 
ratepayers  from  a  burden  w£ch  was  without  doubt  in  many  cases  unduly  heavy.  But 
here  also  it  seems  to  us  that  in  the  distribution  too  little  regard  was  paid  to  the 
varying  requirements  of  different  districts,  and  of  course  the  grant  did  nothing  to 
help  the  towns. 

Total  effect  If  we  now  attempt  to  survey  the  total  effect  of  the  subventions  thus  distributed, 
of  subven-  ^^  ^j^  j^^^  think  it  can  be  considered  satisfactory.  The  following  Table  gives  a  few^ 
trated.  cases  to  illustrate  the  inequalities  which  have  arisen  between  Unions : — 


Union. 


Population 

in 

1891. 


(rlenties  (Donegal)     - 
Onghterard  (G^waj) 
Swineford  (Majo) 
CHfden  (Galway) 
Castletown  (Cork; 
Caherciveen  (Kerry)  - 
Belfast   (Antrim    and 

Down). 
Navan  (Meath)  - 
KilmaUock   (Limerick 

and  Cork). 
Croom  (Limerick) 
Delvin  (Westmeath)  - 
Celbridge  (Kiidare  and 

DubHn). 
Dunshaughlin  (Meath) 


34,219 
18,975 
48,261 
20,569 
12,389 
23,854 
39O,000t 

''  16,099 
28,168 

12,539 

9,365 

14,556 

8,593 


Rateable 

Value 

(1901) 

per 

Inhabitant 

(1891). 


£xpendi« 

tore* 

(1900)  pel 

Inhabitant 

(1891). 


Present  Gnints-in-Aid  of  Union  Charges, 
1899-1900. 


Agri- 
cultural 
Qrant-in- 
Aid  of 
Union 
Charges, 


£  9. 
0  13 
0  17 
0  17 

0  18 

1  0 
1  2 
3     4 

3  19 

4  14 

5  2 
5  14 

7     5 

12    5 


8.     d. 

£ 

2    3 

1,059 

2  11 

921 

2     1 

2,123 

3    9 

1,020 

3    8 

710 

4    0 

1,296 

3    9 

845 

10  10 

8,579 

10    2 

6,104 

10    7 

2,677 

7    3 

1,718 

10    0 

2,123 

11     5 

2,383 

Death 

Duty 

Grant  to 

Guard- 


464 
554 
599 
370 
673 
3,980 

704 
1,628 

679 
430 
690 

604 


Other 
Grants 
from  the 

Local 
Taxation 
Account 


Total  Present  Grants. 


Amount. 


Per 
Inhabitant 


Bate  in  the  £ 

for  Union 

Charges  on 

Hereditaments 

other  than 

Agricultural 

Land  for 

the  Year 

1899<-1900. 


£ 
480 
307 
390 
336 
217 
324 
3,469 

303 
683 

355 
197 
407 

303 


£ 

».    d. 

2,128 

1     3 

1,692 

1     9 

3,067 

1     3 

1,956 

1  11 

1,297 

2     1 

2,193 

1  10 

8,294 

0    5 

4,586 

5    8 

8,415 

6    0 

3,711 

5  11 

2,345 

5    0 

3,220 

4    5 

3,290 

7    6 

s.  d. 

3  4 

3  0 

2  10 

2  10 

3  8 
3  8 
1  4 

1  8 
1     9 

1  6 
1  0 
1     3 

0  11 


Especial  attention  should  be  called  to  the  contrast  between  the  richest  Union  and  the 
poorest  Union  in  Ireland  ;  Dunshaughlin,  in  Meath,  which  consists  of  valuable  grazing 
farms,  appears  to  be  the  richest  Union  ;  Glenties  on  the  west  coast  of  Donegal  is  the 
poorest.  The  grants  made  in  aid  of  Union  charges  in  Glenties  were  greatly  increased 
by  the  addition  of  the  Agricultural  Grant,  but  even  now  they  only  amount  to  Is.  ^d. 
per  inhabitant.     In  Dunshaughlin  they  amoimt  to  Ts.  Qd. 

Consequently,  as  above  stated,  though  Glenties  is  abnormally  economical  (even  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  its  population  is  exceptionally  poor)  it  requires  a  rate  for 
Union  charges  of  3«.  Ad.  in  the  £.  Dunshaughlin,  where  the  real  need  for  poor  relief 
is  probably  not  very  large,  spends  nearly  five  times  as  much  in  proportion  to  population 

*  Expenditure  ineaDS  gross  total  expenditure  of  Guardians  except  expenditure  out  of  Loans  and  less  Local  Receipts  (**  Unioo 
Fund  "V 

t  Estimated  to  the  middle  of  1901. 
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as  Glenties,  but  requires  a  rate  of  lid.  only.  Dunshaughlin,  it  will  be  seen,  receives 
grants  more  than  three  times  as  great  in  proportion  to  population  as  the  total  expenditure 
of  Glenties.  Other  districts  show  inequalities,  similar  in  kind,  though  seldom  so  extreme 
in  degree.  And,  as  a  rule,  the  urban  Unions  get  comparatively  little  assistancCi  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Belfast. 

The  circumstances  which  we  have  thus  briefly  indicated  point  with  irresistible  force  a  redistri- 
to   the   desirability   of  a  redistribution  of  tbe  aid  to  local  taxation  given  from  the  butioaof 
Imperial  Exchequer.      With  regard  to  most  of  the  existing  grants,  such  a  proposal  ?"bventiona 
would  meet,  we  believe,  with  ready  concurrence.     But  the  case  of  the -Agricultural  "   ^^™  ^ 
Grant,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  item,  may  appear  at   first  sight  more  doubtful, 
and  needs  careful  consideration. 

In  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Act,  1898,  as  to  the  Agricultural 
Grant,  there  is  no  limit  of  time,  and  consequently  it  might  be  supposed  that  any 
modification  of  the  whole  arrangement  would  be  a  sort  of  breach  of  faith.  We  think 
it  is  possible  to  draw  some  distinction. 

The  feature  of  the  Act,  which  was  of  the  nature  of  a  bargain,  and  which  is  irrevocable, 
wab  this :  that,  whereas  landlords  had  hitherto  paid  half  the  Poor  Rate,  they  should 
in  future  be  relieved  of  that  liability.  This  relief  was  given  for  various  reasons,  but 
more  especially  in  consideration  of  the  risks  which  a  more  representative  system  of 
local  government  in  Ireland  would  undoubtedly  bring  to  them.  Consequently,  all 
rates  in  rural  districts  (as  well  as  most  urban  rates)  are  to  be  henceforth  paid  by 
occupiers,  and  this  arrangement  is  admittedly  beyond  alteration. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  provided  by  the  Local  Government  Act  that  the  rates  in  respect  The  Agricul- 
of  agricultural  land  should  be  relieved  to  the  extent  of  the  Agricultural  Grant.     We  do  }^^^  ^nxit 
not  consider  that  it  is  desirable  or  practicable  to  depart  from  the  general  policy  of  that  Jn^^enable 
grant ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  arrangements  as  to  the  aggregate,  endowment 
and  especially  the  distribution  of  the  grant,  are  fixed  to  tbe  last  penny  for  all  time,  of  particular 
Indeed,  demands  have  already  been  made  for  the  increase  of  the  grant,  itx  order  to  ^^^s^^'^^^^- 
bring  it  up  to  date.     And,  while  the  distribution  is  not  in  our  opinion  satisfactory  at 
present,  it  may,  owing  to  various  possible  changes  in  local  finance,  become  grossly 
absurd.     For  instance,  if  the  valuation  of  any  district  was  .considerably  increased  or 
diminished — as  it  probably  should  be  in  some  cases — the   rate   in   the   £  would   be 
altered,  and  the  Agricultural  Grant,  based  on  the  standard  year,  1898-7,  might  become 
very  anomalous.     A  considerable  increase  of  buildings  or  railways  might  have  a  similar 
effect,  or  such  a  result  might  follow  from  changes  in  administration.     Thus,  if  a  union 
which  has  hitherto  been  very  profuse  in  poor  relief  were  to  change  its  policy,  it  is  not 
outside  the  bounds  of  practical  possibility  that  the  Agricultural  Grant  might  be  enough 
to  cover  more  than  the  whole  charge  on  the  land.     Or,  if  the  other  subventions  in  any 
district  were  varied,  the  rate  would  vary,  and  the  Agricultural  Grant  would   again 
become  anomalous.     Again,  if  it  is  held  impossible  t,o  vary  the  distribution  of  the 
Agricultural  Grant,  it  would  seem  equally  impossible  to  alter  the  distribution  of  any 
other  grant,  for  the  effect  on  the  ratepayers  would  be  just  the  same. 

Now,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  as  between  ratepayers,  the  relief  afforded  to  the  occupier  of  But  the  ex- 
agricultural  land  by  the  Local  Government  Act  was  equitable,  and  should  be  continued,  emption  of 
on  the  ground  that  the  ability  as  measured  by  the  occupation  of  land  is  less  than  the  ^^t^'J" 
ability  represented  by  the  occupation  of  other  property  of  equal  annual  value.     We  there-  ratepayer 
fore  propose  that  henceforth,  as  at  present,  the  rate  on  agricultural  land  should  be  in  each  should  be 
area  less  than  the  rate  on  other  property  by  half  the  standard  rate.     If  the  position  continued, 
of  the  agriculturist  be  thus  safeguarded,  we  hope  that  this  further  proposition  may  be 
admitted,  viz.,  that  the  Agricultural  Grant  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  inalienable 
endowment  of  particular  districts  and  particular  ratepayers,  but  that  equitable  revision 
from  time  to  time,  as  fairness  and  administrative  policy  demand,  is  legitimate  and 
necessary. 

We  conclude  that,  in  spite  of  the  exceptional  assistance  rendered  by  Parliamentary  Summary. 
Votes  to  the  two  great  national  services  of  Police  and  Education,  and  in  spite  of  the 
liberality  of  the  financial  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  the  question  of  Local 
Taxation  in  Ireland  is  not  yet  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  Though  comparisons  are  very 
difficult,  and  will  always  remain  difficult  so  long  as  the  law  of  valuation  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  valuation  has  to  be  carried  out  remain  different,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Irish  ratepayer,  not  mainly  through  his  own  fault,  is  still  as 
heavily  burdened  as  the  English  or  Scottish  ratepayer,  and  if  further  assistance  is  to  be 
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given  iQ  Great  Britain — as  we  unanimously  think  it  should  be — we  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  resist  the  claim  of  Ireland  to  a  smaller  simultaneous  increase.  In  particular, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  ratine  question  in  the  West  of  Ireland  is  grave  and  urgent, 
and  we  think  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  be  wise  in  recognising  that  exceptional 
measures  in  remedying  this  old  and  grievous  evil  would  be  well  justified.  Indeed,  in 
periods  of  distress,  the  need  has  more  than  once  proved  itself  too  strong  to  be  gainsaid, 
and  too  often  tho  poorer  districts,  after  years  of  almost  hopeless  struggle  against 
bankruptcy,  have  been  deluged  with  public  money  in  a  manner  both  wasteful  and 
demoralising.  One  main  object  of  the  systematic  and  orderly  relief  which  we  urge 
would  be  that  irregular  doles  might  in  future  be  dispensed  with,  to  the  great  gain  of  the 
self-respect  of  the  people-  At  the  same  time  we  desire  to  record  our  conviction  that  the 
piecemeal  and  casual  character  of  the  action  taken  by  Parliament  has  resulted  in  giving 
ample,  and,  indeed,  excessive,  relief  to  the  wealthy  districts  which  are,  comparatively, 
well  able  to  bear  their  own  burdens. 

In   the  Scottish  Report  we  have   stated    that  as  between   England  and  Scotland 
population  afibrds  the  fairest  measure  for  determining  the  proportion  of  the  grants  to 
be  assigned  to  each  country.     But  we   do  not  think  this  conclusion   can   be  applied 
without  modification  to  Ireland.     However  difficult  it  may  be  to  establish  satisfactory 
statistical  criteria,  the  comparative  poverty  of  Ireland  is  a  palpable  fact,  and  in  our 
opinion  it  is  a  National  duty  to  assist  in  bringing  the  efficiency  of  Irish  Local  Grovernment 
up  to  a  proper  level,  without  imposing  on  the  backward  localities  a  deadweight  crushing 
to  enterprise  and  development.     This  seems  to  us   by  far  the  best  way  of  remedying 
any  grievance  which  is  involved  by  the  necessary  incorpDration  of  the  poorer  and 
predominantly  agricultural  country  in  the  financial  system  adopted  primarily  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  richer  and  predominantly  industrial  neighbours.     We  should,  therefore, 
start  with  the  proposition  that,  in  fairness,  the  assistance,  given  to  Irish  Local  Taxation 
might  be  somewhat  larger  than   merely  in  proportion  to  population.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  once  more  recall  that  in  respect  to  Police  and  Education,  exceptional 
liberality  has  already  been  shown  by  Parliament,  and  that  Irish  ratepayers,  as  such, 
have  no  burden  for  these  great  services.     For  the  present,  this  arrangement  S3ems  to 
us  to  do  reasonable  justice  between  the  countries,  so  far  as  Local  Taxation  is  concernei, 
but  if  and  when  an  increase  in  English  and  Scottish  Subventions  is  found  practicable 
we  think  a  moderate  increase  will  also  be  justifiable  in  Ireland.     Indeed,  it  might  be 
urged  that  some  such  increase  is  necessary  to  counterbalance  the  increased  charge  on 
Irish  taxpayers,  involved  by  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
Subventions.     At  the  same  time  we  should  be  very  reluctant  to  agree  to  any  such 
increase  if  the  money  were  to  be  poured  out  in  the  indiscriminate  manner  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  rule.     We  think  that  a  small  addition  of,  say,  125,0O0Z.  a  year  to  the 
Irish  Local  Taxation  Account,  making  l,55O,O00Z.  in  all,  would  make  practicable  a 
redistribution  which  would  remedy  all  pressing  evils,  and  would  do  substantial  justice 
without  putting  any  undue  pressure  on  the  districts  which  have  been  hitherto  treated 
with  excessive  liberality ;  and  it  would  be  only  on  condition  of  its  being  applied  as 
part   of  a  large   scheme  for  equalisation   of   burdens  and   the  promotion   of  sound 
administration,  that  Parliament  could  be  asked  to  make  a  grant. 

Seoommen-        We  accordingly  recommend — 

(1.)  That,  when  the  reorganisation  of  Local  Taxation  for  the  United  Kingdom 
can  be  taken  in  hand,  the  sum  paid  to  the  Irish  Local  Taxation  Account 
should  be  increased  to  a  moderate  extent. 

(2.)  That  15O,OO0Z.  should  be  provided  for  Technical  and  Secondary  Education,  of 
which  85,000?.  should  be  paid  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  &c., 
and  65,000Z.  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board.  Out  of  the  former 
sum  the  Department  of  Agi'iculture  should  provide  for  the  continuance  of 
the  grant  of  5,000Z.  for  horse  and  cattle  breeding  now  paid  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account. 

(3.)  That  all  other  existing  grants  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account  should,  so 
far  as  concerns  their  present  form,  be  abolished. 

(4.)  That  the  occupiers  of  Agricultural  Land  should  continue  to  enjoy  the 
exemption  conferred  on  them  by  the  liocal  Government  Act,  i.e.,  that  the 
rate  on  such  land  should  be  less  than  the  rate  on  other  property  in  each 
area  by  half  the  amount  of  the  "  standard  rate." 

(5.)  That  the  whole  available  balance  in  the  Local  Taxation  Account  should 
be  divided  among  the  Local  Authorities  in  Ireland  on  a  scheme  fi'amed 
on  the  general  lines  of  '*  Necessity  "  and  "  Ability." 
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It  remaiBS  to  explain  the  meaning  of  this  last  proposition  somewhat  more  fully. 
It  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  detailed  schemes  included  in  the 
Reports  for  England  and  Scotland.  We  do  not  indeed  expect  that  either  of  those 
schemes  would  exactly  fit  the  very  different  circumstances  of  Ireland.  But  we  are 
confident  that  a  suitable  scheme  could  be  framed  which  would  embody  the  same  principles 
in  a  maimer  appropriate  to  Ireland.  Those  principles  are  that  regard  should  be  paid 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  *•  Necessity  "  for  expenditure  in  each  district,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  the  "  Ability "  of  the  district  to  contribute  towards  that  expenditure.  The 
**  Necessity  "  should  be  measured  partly  by  the  population  of  the  district  and  partly  by 
the  expenditure  actually  incurred.  The  "Ability"  should  be  measured  by  the  value 
of  the  property  in  the  district  which  is  locally  taxable,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
the  exemption  granted  to  agricultural  land.  The  grants  for  each  service  should  be 
fixed  for  a  term  of  years  so  as  to  bring  homo  to  the  Local  Authorities  their  responsibility 
for  economical  administration  ;  and  they  should  be  framed  on  the  one  hand  so  as  to 
give  more  to  the  poorer  and  less  to  the  richer  districts ;  and  on  the  other  hand  so  as 
to  provide  for  a  larger  proportion  of  expenditure  which  is  indisputably  necessary,  and 
a  lees  proportion  of  expenditure  which  may  be  excessive  or  unwise.  The  results  of 
this  system  are,  on  the  side  of  equity,  to  equalise  the  burdens  in  all  localities  except 
where  extravagance  entails  an  exceptionally  heavy  charge ;  and  on  the  side  of  policy, 
to  discourage  extravagance  in  wealthy  districts  and  to  make  possible  the  levelling  up 
of  administration  in  backward  districts  to  a  proper  pitch  of  efficiency.  For  this 
purpose  full  control  over  the  application  of  the  grants  should  be  vested  in  the  Local 
Oovemment  Board.  Arrangements  should  also  be  made  for  continuing  the  system 
whereby  the  Local  Ta^^ation  Grants  are  at  present  in  part  hypothecated  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Land  Purchase  Guarantee  Fund. 

BALFOUR  OF  BURLEIGH. 
J.  B.  BALFOUR. 


Memorandum  by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  and  Sir  Oeorgre  Murray 


We  concur  in  the  "  Separate  Recommendations  "  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and 
Lord  Blair  Balfour ;  but  we  desire  to  record  our  strong  opinion  that  the  State  Contri- 
bution in  aid  of  Local  Taxation  in  Ireland  should  take  the  form  of  a  fixed  grant 
charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  We  have  explained  fully  elsewhere  the  general 
grounds  for  this  opinion,  and  we  need  only  note  here  that  the  Irish  Local  Taxation 
Account  (unlike  the  English  Account)  is  already  fed  mainly  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  Certain  fragments  of  Revenue  are.  however,  still  diverted  to  that  Account  from 
the  Exchequer  under  Acts  of  1888  and  1890,  and  this  diversity  of  method  iuevitiably 
produces  great  confusion  and  inconvenience. 

E.  W.  HAMILTON, 
a.  H.  MURRAY. 
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Memorandum  by  His  Honour  Judge  O'Connor,  K.O. 

The  fundamental  economic  principle  which  appears  to  furnish  a  solution  of  the 
problem  involved  in  the  Terms  of  Reference  to  this  Commission,  and  which  I  have 
indicated  in  a  separate  Report  on  England  and  Wales,*  applies  as  well  to  the  case  of 
Ireland  as  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Por,  as  England  belongs  to  the  people  of 
England,  and  the  land  of  Scotland  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it ;  so  the  land  of  Ireland 
is  the  great  asset  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  at  large. 

Their  existence  depends  upon  the  industrial  output  from  it.  The  protected  separate 
occupation  of  different  parts  of  its  surface  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  industry,  and 
for  the  due  reward  of  labour ;  but  the  ownership  of  it  amounts  to  an  endowment 
under  the  law  of  a  section  only  of  the  community,  and  such  ownership  is  reasonably 
and  equitably  chargeable  with  the  cost  of  the  public  services. 

In  the  application  of  this  principle  it  makes  no  difference  that  thei^e  is  now  in 
progress  in  Ireland  a  process  of  transfer  of  ownership  to  the  quondam  occupying 
tenants ;  for  with  the  ownership  will  be  transferred  also  the  equitable  liability  to 
furnish,  in  proportion  to  valuation,  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  the  general  and 
local  needs  of  the  community. 

Whilst,  therefore,  as  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  services  locally  administered  for 
the  benefit  of  individuals  (as  refuse-removal  and  gas  and  water  supply)  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  individuals  served,  without  regard  to  the  sources  of  their  incomes ;  and 
whilst  the  general  public  services  should  be  provided  for  out  of  the  general  public 
resources  ;  the  local  public  services,  properly  so-called,  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
local  fund  represented  by  the  value  of  the  land  of  the  locality. 

For  the  general  public  services  locally  administered  there  should  be  paid  from  the 
Imperial  Revenue  whatever  sum  may  be  found  necessary  to  secure  for  the  same 
services  in  Ireland  the  same  degree  of  completeness  and  efficiency  as  is  recognised  to 
be  properly  required  in  England  and  in  Scotland. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  important  fact  which  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  in 
considering  the  respective  claims  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  to  assistance  from 
the  Central  Exchequer  in  aid  of  local  requirements.  It  is  the  fact  that  for  a  hundred 
years  there  has  been  an  unbroken  stream  of  fiscal  remittances  from  Ireland  to  England 
which  has  by  no  means  been  countervailed  by  public  expenditure  'in  the  former 
country.  There  has  never  in  all  that  time  been  expended  in  Ireland  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  a  single  pound  sterling  which  had  not  previously  been  drawn  from  that 
country  by  taxation. 

This  continual  drain  Ireland  did,  though  with  difficulty,  sustain  without  collapse 
whilst  the  Com  laws  favoured  agricultural  interests  ;  but  since  the  repeal  of  those  laws 
the  economic  results  have  been  more  and  more  plainly  evidenced  in  every  decade. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  process  above  referred  to  of  land-purchase 
by  the  existing  tenants  involves  successive  advances  of  many  millions  sterling  to  the 
previous  owners,  which  money  will  generally  not  be  spent  in  Ireland,  but  will  entail 
for  its  repayment,  during  the  next  60  years,  or  more,  a  further  economic  drain  from 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain. 

This  established  financial  current  always  in  one  direction  tends,  of  course j  to  the 
continual  impoverishment  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  increase  of  wealth  in  Great  Britain. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  of  the  money  so  diverted  from  Ireland  to  Great 
Britain  much  is  spent  on  the  employment  of  productive  industry,  whereas  the 
administrative  expenditure  in  Ireland  is  almost  absolutely  unproductive. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  amount  or  the  proportion  of  expenditure  on  the  educational 
and  police  services  in  Ireland  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance. 

I  desire  to  express  my  general  concurrence  with  the  separate  Recommendations  of 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and  Lord  Blair  Balfour;  and  also  with  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  and  Sir  George  Murray  that  the  State  contribution 
in  aid  of  Local  Taxation  in  Ireland  should  take  the  form  of  a  fixed  grant  charged  upon 
the  Consolidated  Fund. 

ARTHUR  O'CONNOR. 


*  S(e  Ud.  638-1901,  p.  177. 
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REPOKT  ON  URBAN  RATING  AND  SITE  VALUES  BY  LORD  BALFOUS 
OY  BURLEIGH,  LORD  BLAIR  BALFOUR,  SIR  EDWARD  HAMILTON, 
SIR  GEORGE  MURRAY,  AND  MR.  JAMES  STUART. 


TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY: 
Mat  IT  PLEASE  YouB  Majestt  : 

Urban  property  in  Ireland  is  mainly  held  on  leasehold  tenures. 

In  Belfast  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  a  few  other  towns,  land  has  been,  and  is,  Urban 
generally  granted  for  building  on  a  perpetual,  or  practically  perpetual,  tenure.*  In  tenures. 
Dublin  99  years  is  a  common  term,  as  in  England,  but  building  leases  for  both  longer 
and  shorter  terms  (such  as  150  years  and  60  years)  are  by  no  means  unknown.  Leases 
for  lives  are  still  in  existence  in  some  parts.  In  some  of  the  smaller  towns  buildings 
appear  to  have  been  erected  on  very  short  leases,  and  indeed,  sometimes,  it  is  stated, 
without  any  lease  at  all. 

Many  Borough  Corporations  (notably  Dublin  and  Belfast)  are  large  owners  of  land 
and  ground  rents. 

Occupiers  appear  to  hold  on  very  varied  conditions,  but,  on  the  whole,  predominantly 
for  short  terms.  There  are  often  several  middlemen  between  the  occupier  and  the 
freeholder. 

The  system  by  which  the  Poor  Rate  and,  generally,  also  Municipal  Rates  were  divided  Di^^gjoa  of 
between  owner    and  occupier  was  abolished  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1898.  rates  between 
But  it  was  enacted  by  section  53  (1)  that  this  provision  should  not  apply  to  a  rate  owners  and 
under  a  local  Act   in   any  County  Borough,  if  the  Council  of  that  Borough  by  a  <x^"P*®"- 
majority  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  a  meeting  specially 
summoned  for  the  purpose  so  resolve. 

B/OBolutions  to  this  effect  have  been  passed,  we  understand^  in  all  the  six  County  Becommen- 
Boroughs  except  Londonderry,  and  certain  rates  will  accordingly  continue  to  be  dations. 
charged  on  the  landlords  in  those  Boroughs.  We  think  that  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  empower  the  Councils  of  those  Boroughs  to  levy  a 
limited  Site  Value  Bate  under  the  conditions  laid  down  for  England  in  the  Separate 
Report  on  Urban  Rating  and  Site  Values.t  All  existing  contracts  should  be  strictly 
respected,  but,  subject  to  this,  one-half  of  the  rate  should  henceforth  be  charged 
on  owners.  As  we  have  argued  at  length  elsewhere,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  rating 
of  Site  Value  (including  the  value  of  unoccupied  houses  and  land)  would  not  only 
result  in  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  charge  for  public  improvements,  but 
would  also,  by  lightening  the  burdens  on  buildings,  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
housing  problem,  which  is,  we  believe,  not  less  urgent  in  the  Irish  cities  than 
•elseifrhere. 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  for  Your  Majesty's  gracious  consideration. 

BALFOUR  OF  BURLEIGH. 

J.  B.  BALFOUR. 

E.  W.  HAMILTON. 

G.  H.  MURRAY. 

JAMES  STUART. 
nth  April  1902. 


*  Cf.  Sir  S.  Black,  23,973  ;  Mr.  M.  O'Brien,  23,590 ;  Mr.  Barton,  27,276. 
t  Cd.  638-1901,  p.  149  et  seq. 
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1.  PooB  Bbusf. 


The  History  of  Poor  Bdief  before  1838.  ^^"^  ^  ^'^  "^'^'  ''"^^*' ''' 

General  and  systematdo  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor  was  not  made  in  Ireland 
until  1838,  a  very  much  later  date  than  in  England  and  Scotland.     <x^{  U)  to  A  iilT         mwR//  M»i  ?  r    / 

In  1708  and  1735  Acts'*'  were  passed  for  erecting  workhouses  iii^>{)«)Diin]fknA  Qoijlci  t)ft»l.^l^Iktiob| 
the  expenses  connected  therewith  being  thrown  on  the  respectiY^flOO^iticfe.  .^(Tja^fti  ^^'^^^^.^^^^'\ 
workhouses  were  intended  for  the  repression  of  mendicancy  ancbl  v«^bb]ldi6n[^;>ftQ4  ^'^^P^'*"^' 
for  the  reception  and  maintenance   of   foundlings.     Further  Acts^rft  pifft$80diij^iirii^9 
the  reign  of  Geo.  III.,  recognised  the  principle  of  compulsory iwa«fl»mflQte>iQrjith> 
country  generally,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  largely  inoperati^jipttttlji^ftifiinffotO 
insufficient  provision  being  made  for  carrying  them  into  effect,  and  ipwrtflyTt&^^ie/fect  t>  i  jth  --  i 

that  they  depended  largely  upon  voluntary  contributions.     Witfeirwgtjfi  lOi.iftn^r-Qf  ^.i^irj 

these  Acts,  passed  in  1772,  ^'for  badging  such  Poor  as  shallr  >]bl9ijfQil«idrl^Pd1|]y3ijt9 
"  support  themselves  by  labour,"  and  providing  for  the  establishwenfcQfiriroiirklww^ 
in  every  county  at  large  and  county  of  a  city  or  town,  Sir  GeCi'getrfi&i^dl^i^^TBeinwft 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law^J: — "  Like  many  othefc  Jbw4l[:^6n#tf |nft^ 
"  present  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  into  effect,  except  iMfM  fTQP^^^IfBifw 
''instances    ....    It  possessed,  however,  so  much  of  lOrj^gei^illichM^^i^  l^ua  .  .)./<  hm 

"  seemed  to  hold  out  such  a  promise  of  efficiency    .     .     .  )othf^jttcWfiPj|Wb#*i»*        •    '^  '•*••'   «' 
"  relied  upon,  and  upward  of  half  a  century  elapsed.  be|em  ai(jrtl3»flg'JftWtie?;(Rfti        r  »i  '  /'/,r. 
"  attempted  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland.'*  f/n-uii  yd  fi.«oqoKf  U'.iirjnr,       '' \]:[lfr^]^'^''^^^] 

In  1801  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  took  eSyif.f  s^iiS^ilj^  A§^le^t't*<n;^^| 

a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  ^Jb''niilk^'^iiig^ 

the  Poor  of  Ireland,  reported  •*  that  the  adoption  of  a  genSS^'s^m^Wr^^^  Sffi&SS'o?  ' 

"  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  by  way   of  parish  rate,   as  in  J&Mmfli^  ii^  m^k^  itte^iMis^  iidieh 

'*  manner,  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  country,  aria  Wbula^.iSt  Wbj^fi^iS^^  ofPofeliefid'.   " 

*'  or  permanent  advantage  even  to  the  lower  class  of  pedfilB  wi<i '^ttWIrt  b^  titk  ODieira 
-  of  such  support."  '^      .rt.r.rv ITT  iflToto-Jia   ;ri!  .ro 

The  following  year  (1805)  an  Act||  was  passed  ffiiVfj^HQVA^tiPS  ,ti3i«Kl9StMbl)eih«i^  The  ertablishment 
of  dispensaries  for  giving  medical  aid  and  relief  to  th»>..poorK;  JBqij  ^^ip^Mp/^^f3^fi^  ^f  medical 
Juries  were  empowered  to  raise,  from  the  County  «|}  l]»rgfl0«^.  Mkia^<|¥l»lTWo%«Wpt  S^S* 
to  the  sums    received   by   the   Governors  of    the/  Q^!(iin^yf:t}nQlH8liiOr  }^Q9^  pi{rfate 


M    t.: 


subscriptions  or  donations.      A  further  Act^  f otT  reg»la*ilagw aad  ,Vi^6i^BfiW^  .r, ' 't.tK. 7 

efficiency  of  infirmaries  and  hospitals  was  passed  in>.igQl9.  ^f.ft  ^ujicm  '<)\)\^/)<{  .iWid^    \.^'^,  v  !.*!,''?.' ^ 

The  necessity  for  attending  to  the  lunatic  and  itifitifie  p6^'^W€^^]5§p|iin4*^  Provision  of 

and  in  1817**  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  empowered  iia  SS^o^'^i^^^'  m  asylums  for  tbe 

the  lunatic  poor  should  be  established  in  such  di^rifetk^^^^Be,  ^ijld^de^^^^  lunatic  poor. 

The  Grand  Juries  were  required  to  present 
for  the  erection  and  maintenance   of  these 
Ireland  of  a  regular  Poor  Law 
to  be  a  County  charge,  and  an 
page  39.  ^ 

In  1819  another  Select  Committee  of  th^fHous^  qi(l,Qff|Ef^^ip^^:Vl^f^T^vj^^         Ireland  remained 
condition  of  the  Irish  Poor,  and  in  1823  B.^fAX^^yi^'f(i9^^  wpK^itKted.  without  any 

No  important  legislation  foUowed  the  Reports  of   these  Committees,   and  Ireland  gS^^Ktil 
still  remained  without  any  regular  system  of  Poor  EeMei  -su|J^ot;ted'  By^'  Compulsory  isss 
assessment,  , .^  ^..  ,  .  .^  ;  .,/:;    J,;;.;  ^..;  „  ..  ,  ..j 

•  2  Anne  c.  19.    9  (^^eo.  II.  c.  25.    '   . »  /  -'  >.       ^ 
t  1 1  &  12  Geo.  III.  c.  15,     11-4^  12  Geo.  UL  o.  30.-  19  AH-^eb;  HI.  6.'24.    -     •<  '  ^ 
+  Nicholls' ''  History  of  the  Irish  Pooi  La^,  lgd6.'* '  :  :    :-   "  "  '  «  W  &  40  0^.  llli  o;67.  '^ 
II  45  Geo.  III.  c.  111.  f  46  Geo.  Ill;  d.  95:  •;    •  ♦•  57  Oec^.  lil.45;  106. 

•  9ft«n.  ••  "■   ■••  •"'  ^'-     ••      ^^'        "•••'    "'  "'    •  -"^r  '    ■•  ■:-    ]fe'  •••'• 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION    ON  lOCAP    ^A^ATION  : 


Complete  sjrstem 
of  Poor  B.elie^fA4 
Eating  introduced 
by  Act  of  1838. 


Formation  of 
Unions. 


The  system  of 
parochial  settle- 
ment was  not 
adopted,  but  the 
rofit  of  main- 
tenance was 
thrown  upon  the 
Electoral  Divisions 
until  1898,  when 
it  was  spread  over 
the  Union  Areas. 


Powers  of  the 
Guardians  with 
regard  to  indoor 
Bud  outdoor  relief. 


In  1832,  however,  came  the  great  inquiry  into  the  Poor  Law*  Administratioii  in 
England,  and  in  the  following  year  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes. in  Ireland,  and  the  various  Institutions  then 
established  for  their  relief.  The  XJQinmission  issued  their  final  Report  in  1836 ^  and 
although  suggesting  many  alterations  in  the  existing  system  of  Poor  Relief,  the 
majority   clung  to  the  main  principle  of  the  old  system,  namely,  the   principle    of 

Providing  for  destitution  by  means  largely  dependent  on  voluntary  subscriptions, 
'he  Government,  however,  despatched^  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  George  NichoUs  to 
Ireland  in  the  autumn  to  make  further '  inquiries,  and  upon  his  Reports  a  measure 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  after  some  modifications,  finally 
became  law  in  1838. 

The  Act  of  1838  foi^^the  liibrfe  dffeetittat' Wief  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  as  amended 
b^'B^  ditolffr  A6t  pasiefd  f1}he^Ml6witlg^y^ar,^^iJo-videfd  for  the  division  of  Ireland  into 
Unions,  the  election  of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  each  Union,  the  erection  of  work- 
houses, and'^  the  levying  of  a  Poor  Rate.*  The  administration  of  the  Act  was 
controlled  by.  the  English  Poor  'La^-  'Cobimission: . until  1847,  when  the  Irish 
Commission ^^^^as.. credited.'  In  1872  this  -t)ody  was  .imerged-  a'h.  the  Irish  Local 
GovarnmeQi  Boiird.t'  :     .  »i     f:,!-.    •  .it    :  .v: 

By-1842  Ireland  had  been  divided  into  130  Unions.  These  areas  were  formed  on 
very  much  the  same  plan  as  in  England.  The  chief  market  town  in  each  part  of 
the  country  was  taken  as  a  centre  and  the  adjoining  rural  district,  within  a  radius  of 
about  10  miles,  was  attached  to  it.  The  130  Unions  thus  formed  were  subdivided 
into  2,049  Electoral  Divisions.  In  1850  the  number  of  Unions  was  increased  to 
163,  and  the  Electoral  Divisions  to  3,438.  The  number  of  Unions  in  Ireland  at 
present  is  159. 

There  had  never  been  anything  like  parochial  settlement  in  Ireland,  and  it  was 
decided  not  to  introduce  the  system.  The  f ramers  of  the  Bill  of  1838  proposed  to 
make  the  Union  the  area  of  chargeability,  but  the  House  of  Lords  modified  the 
original  proposal  by  throwing  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  destitute  upon  the 
Electoral  Divisions  within  which  they  had  resided  before  becoming  inmates  of  the 
workhouse.  The  resulting  inequality  in  the  burden  of  the  Poor  Rate  in  one  Electoral 
Division  as  compared  with  another,  aggravated  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
Divisions  in  1850,  gave  rise  to  much  complaint.  From  time  to  time  modifications 
were  introduced  which  tended  to  lessen  the  inequalities  and  the  Poor  Law  Rating 
Act  of  1876J  limited  the  amount  of  indoor  relief  expenses  which  could  be  charged 
on  an  Electoral  Division.  In  1872,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
reported  in  favour  of  Union  rating  for  Ireland,  but  the  system  of  rating  within  the 
area  of  Electoral  Divisions  was  maintained  until  1898,  when  the  Local  Government 
Act§  of  that  year  provided  that  all  the  expenses  of  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be 
spread  over  the  whole  areas  of  the  Unions. || 

The  Act  of  1838^  gave  the  Guardians  power  at  their  discretion  to  relieve  the 
destitute  poor  va  the  worhhouse.  This  power  was  extended  by  an  Act  passed  in  1847,** 
which,  besides  making  this  discretionary  power  imperative,  authorised  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  aflford  outdoor  relief  to  the  following  classes  of  the  destitute  poor,  viz., 
persons  disabled  by  old  age  or  infirmity^  persons  disabled  by  sickness  or  serious 
accident,  and  thereby  prevented  from  earning  a  subsistence  for  themselves  and 
tiieir  families ;  and  widows  having  two  or  more  legitimate  children  dependent  upon 
them.  Out-relief  to  the  able-bodied  was  permitted  only  after  special  authorisation 
by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  under  stringent  conditions. 

Sir  George  NichoUs  in  his  "  History  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law''  says  that  these  conces- 
sions were  made  because  of  the  prevailing  distress  resulting  from  successive  failures  of 
the  potato  cropff ;  that  the  provisions  relating  to  out-relief  were  regarded  as  excep- 
tional, and  that  the  workhouse  test  "  never  perhaps  commanded  more  general  assent, 
"  than  at  the  time  when  a  departure  from  it  was  thus  sanctioned." 

^  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  56.     2  Vict.  c.  1.  f  1^  &  ^  Vict.  c.  90.     35  &  36  Vict.  c.  69. 

X  39  &  40  Viet.  0.  50.  §  61  &  62  Vict.  c.  37. 

II  The  Union  was  adoi)ted  as  tlic  area  for  rating  purposes  in  England  in  preference  to  the  Parish  in 
1865,  and  in  London  in  1867.     28  &  29  Vict.  c.  79. ;  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  6. 

t  ]  &  2  Vict.  c.  56.  .       .  **  10  &  1 1  Vict.  c.  31. 

tt  Special  Qovernment  assistance  was  also  given  during  the  famine  years.  In  1848  Treasury  Grants  in 
aid  of  rates. were  made  to  the  extent  of  114,968/.  The  British  Relief  Association  also  contributed  funds 
amounting  to  145,253/.  Under  the  provisions  of  12  Vict.  c.  24.  a  sum  of  421,990/.  was  levied  in  1849  and  1850 
over  the  whole  of  Ireland  by  two  rates,  of  6f/.  and  2d,  respectively,  in  aid  of  the  distressed  Unions  in  the 
gonth  and  West, 
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A  section  of  this  Act,*  known  as  the  "Gregory  Clause//^  r^n^ered,  09Cjujj)jgrB;.of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  ineligible  for  relief,  but  this  re.9fr^ctiof)  ,wa)3  femqvjed, 
so  far  as  indoor  relief  was  concerned,  bj  the  Poor  "Relief  Act\  o£',^'j^8p2f  \y^ 
increased  the  powers  of  the   Guardians  in   several  directions,^  especiajily^in  regard  ^tp 
the  sick  poor.  ,   ..  ^;^;    /' *,        ^^ 

The  distress  in  Ireland  in  1879-80,  1882,  and  1886,  laid  a  greatv^train  upon^^tbe 
Poor  Law  organisation  which  was  met  by  special  legislation,^  giving  inor^sod  powers 
of  relief  to  distressed  Unions  and  providing  for  other  exceptional  assistance. 

Additional  Duties  of  Boards  of  Ouardians. 

In  addition  to  their  original  duties  of  locally  administering  thp  Ppor  Laws,  t)ie  Thp  F<>opjLaw 
Union  organisation  was  utilised   for  the  administration  of  various  local   government  ^^^i^**?*^  ^*® 
services,  and  additional  duties  were  thrown  upon  the  Boards  of  Guardians.     Nparly  ^minb^ratlon 
all  these  duties  were  however  transferred   by  the  Local  Government  Act   of   1898  of  various  services 
either  to  the  recently  created  Rural  District  Councils  or  to  other  bodies,  and  the  other  than  Poor 
duties  of  Boards  of  Guardians  are   now  mainly  confined  to  purposes  of  Poor  Law  Reljef,  bat  most 
Administration,  the   object  for  which   they   were  originally   created.     Their  powers  been  transferred 
of  making  and  collecting  the  Poor  Rate,  which  had  been  held  since  1838,  were  also  to  other  bf:»die8. 
ti'anflferred. 

Of  the  additional  duties  connected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  powers  which  the  < 

Guardians    still    possess    in    connexion    with   Medical   Charities    and    Dispensarips, 
Emigration,  and  Seed  Supply  call  for  special  description. 

In  1851,  the  system  of  medical  relief  afforded  through  dispensaries,  which  had  Medical  charities, 
been,  up  to  that  time,  supplied  by  means  of  private  subscriptions  and  aided  by 
grants  from  tho  County  rates  was  transferred  to  the  Poor  Law  organisation.  Under 
the  Medical  Charities  Act§  of  that  year,  Dispensary  Districts  were  formed,  and  the 
management  of  the  institutions  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Committees,  composed 
partly  of  Guardians  and  partly  of  qualified  ratepayers,  elected  each  year  by  the 
Guardians. 

The  Committees  appointed  their  own  medical  and  other  officers,  and  controlled 
generally  the  administration  of  medical  relief  within  their  districts,  but  the  regulation 
and  payment  of  salaries,  and  the  duty  of  hiring  and  maintaining  suitable  premises, 
and  of  providing  medicines  and  other  requisites,  was  vested  in  the  Boards  of 
Guardians. 

Further  facilities  for  providing  Dispensary  Houses  and  Dwelling  Houses  for  Medical  ^ 

Officers  of  Dispensary  Districts  were  given  by  the  Dispensary  Houses  (Ireland)  Act,  ' 

1879,11  under  which  the  Local  Government  Board  may  issue  certificates  enabling  a 
Board  of  Guardians  or  owner  of  land  to  apply  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  for  a  loan  for  these  purposes.     Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  to  the  31st  March  ^ 

1900,  such  certificates  had  been  issued  to  173  Dispensary  Districts. 

Under  the  Act  of  1898^  the  entire  management  of  Dispensary  Districts  was 
transferred  to  the  Guardians.  .         » 

The  provisions  of  the  Irish  Poor  Relief  Acts,  permitted  Boards  of  Guardians;  subjfect  Emigration, 
to  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  spend  money  to  assist  emigratioti,** 
but  in  recent  years  this  power  has  only  been  exercised  to  a  very  small  extent.        *    * 

Under  the  Seed  Supply  (Ireland)  Act,  ISSOff  provision  was  made  for  the  loan  of  money  ^^^  Supply. 
to  Boards  of  Guardi^lns  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  seed  potatoes  and  other  seeds  to 
be  Bold  to  occupiers  and  cultivators  of  land,  who  were,  through  poverty^  unable  to 
procure  a  supply  for  themselves.  The  net  amount  of  the  loans  advanced  under  this 
Statute  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  153  Unions  was  598,306i.,  of  which  the  sum  of 
588,912Z.  was  repaid  by  the  Unions.  The  balance  of  9,394Z.  remaining  unpaid  by 
nine  Unions  was  extinguished  by  the  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1899  (62  &  63  Vict, 
c.  31),  the  debts  having  been  deemed  free  grants  from  Parliament.  J  J  Furthkeif  Sepd 
Potatoes  Supply  Acts  were  passed  in  1890,  1891,  and  1895,  §§  and  under  tl^e^et  Aats 
loans  were  advanced  amounting  to  283,72 IZ.  .,    . 

•  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  31.  3.  10.  t  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  83. 

X  43  Vict.  c.  4. ;  43  &  44  Vict.  c.  14,  44. ;  46  A  47  Vict.  c.  24. ;  49  &  50  Vict,  c  17.  ''     -' " 

§  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  68.  II  42  &  43  Vict  c.  25.  t  61  &62  Vict.  c.  37.  8.  30*. 

••  12  &  13  Vict,  c  104.  8. 26.  ft  43  Vict,  c  I. 

:tt  See  28th  Keport  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Gd.  338—  1901. 

§§  64  A  55  Vict.  c.  1  and  7.    68  &  59  Vict.  c.  2. 
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f  }roviaiiig  spraying  macnineB  aija  spraying  ] 

Cct'MB'fimed  in  the  year  1899-1900  to  69,044Z.  for  the  supply  of  seed  potatoes  and  oats, 
and  to  5.9572.  for  the  purchase  of  spraying  machines  and  materials,  making  a  total  of 
f^OOffi^^Ib  certain  cases  portions  of  the  loans  were  refunded,  and  35,716Z.  has  been 
fSpiffi  ^der  section  2  (2)  of  the  Act. 


Original  oonstitu- 

deficit^  &f>^  ^^'" 
V  leoMf^.in  Jd  II  i  03  [>« 

loo^I  iimii  ledio 

iy.oia  iml  ,leiI'jH 

v/oii  avfld  fjasdi  lo 

.ctjibod  i^iiU)  oi 

PreseDt  oonstitu- 
tion  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  and 
definition  of 
electors. 


Constitution  of, 
und  powers 
:)osses8ed  by,  the 
\  rish  Local 
Government 
Board. 


iioiijsi^imM 


.'HtH\uH  I»M'»*^ 


The  Gonstitution  of  Boards  of  Guardioms —  Methods  of  Election^  Sfc. 

J  The  Boards  of  Guardians  constituted  under  the  Acts  of  1838  and  1839f  were 
Wom^osod  partly  of  elected  and  partly  of  ex-officio  Guardians.  A  property  qualifica- 
iiofi  :^as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  the  office  of  Guardians.  • 

^^''JPid  Justices  of  the  Peace  formed  the  eaj-e/^io  element  provided  that  their  number 
did  jiot  exceed  one-third  of  the  elected  members,  but  subsequent  legislation  removed 
'ihm  restriction  and  considerably  increased  the  ex-officio  element  in  the  Boards.  J 
"^  The 'electors  defined  by  the  original  Act  consisted  of  occupiers  and  owners  of 
ptjbpe^ty,  to  whom  votes  were  given,  varying  in  number  according  to  the  value  of  the 
property  nociipied  or  owned. 

,  Under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1898,  a  property  qualification  as  a  condition  of 
|iigipility  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  ex-offido  element  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word 
ilfiOT^y  disappears. 

The  electors  now  consist  of  Parliamentary  electors  and  those  persons  who, 
kuti  frir  being  peers  or  women  or  being  registered  as  Parliamentary  electors  elsewhere, 
Wiuld  be  entitled  to  be  entered  on  the  Parliamentary  register.  §  Any  Local  Govern- 
wktii  elector  for  the  district,  or  any  person  who,  during  the  whole 'of  the  12  months 
W^ciding  the  election,  has  resided  and  continues  to  reside  in  the  district,  including 
^aien,  is  qualified  to  be  a  Guardian,  except  a  minister  of  religion.  Guardians  are 
^fc>w  elected  triennii^Uy.  Voting  is  by  ballot,  and  each  voter  has  one  vote  for  each  of  any 
number  of  persons  to  be  elected  in  the  division.  Except  in  Boroughs  and^  other 
iMnban  districts  there  is  no  election  of  Guardians  as  such,  but  each  Rural  District 
iC^,imcillor  is  the  Guardian  for  his  own  electoral  division. 


,Hidk 


^O 


The  Control  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 


lx>oThe  work  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  is  regulated  by  the  Irish  Local  Government 
, Board,  which  was  established  in  1872,  ||  absorbing,  as  already  stated,  the  Irish  Poor 
^liaw  Commission.     The  Board  consists  of  a  President,  who  is  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
otho  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  time  being,  a  Vice-President,  and  three  Commissioners, 
(frne  of  whom  is  the  TJnder-Secretaiy  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  time  being.    Under 
Section  102   of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1898  an  additional  Commissioner  has 
R})een  appointed  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years.     By  means  of  General  Orders  the 
Board  regulates  the  procedure  and  meetings  of  Guardians,  the  mode  of  administering 
.relief,  the  management  of  workhouses,  and  various  other  matters.     Their  consent    is 
^necessary  before  the  Guardians  can  borrow  money,  and  before  any  considerable  expen- 
diture  can    be   undertaken.     The  Board   appoints  Inspectors  who  are  authorised  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  Guardians  and  to  supervise  the  administration  of  relief,  and  the 
appointment  and   dismissal   of   Union  Officers  are  subject  to  the  Board's  approval. 
The  Board  is  the  authority  for  forming  Unions,  for  altering  and  adjusting  boundaries, 
and  for  determining  the  number  of  Guardians  to  be  elected  in  eacb   Union.      The 
accounts   of  each    (Jnion  are  audited  by  officers  appointed  by  the  Board  who  have 
power,  subject  to  appeal,  to  disallow  and  surcharge  illegal  payments.     Finally  the  Board 
has,  if  the  Guardians  do  not  meet  regularly,  or  if  they  are   guilty   of   default  in  the 
execution  of  their  duties,  in  the  last  resort,  the  power  to  dissolve  a  Board  of  Guar- 
dians and  to  place  the  management   of   the   afl*airs   of   the   Union   in   the  hands  of 
paid  officers.     The  power  was  used  38  times  during   the  famine  years  1847-9,  and 
from  time  to  time  in  subsequent  years.     The  last  occasion  on  which  a  Board  of  Guar- 
dians was  dissolved  was  in  October  1898.      From  October  1898  to  January  1899  the 
business  of  the  Clogher  Union  was  administered  by  paid  officers. 

The  Local  Government  Board  has  also  supervising   and  controlling  powers  under 
the  Medical  Charities  Acts. 


10  Vict.  c.  31.  s. 


*  61  &  62  Vict.  c.  50. 
10.     12&13Vict.  c.  104.  g. 


T  1  «Vt  2  Vict.  c.  56.     2  Vict.  c.  1. 
§  61  Vict.  c.  2. 


35  &  36  Vict.  c.  69. 
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MIxpenditure  upon  Belief  of  the  Poor*  and  Ntmbers  Believed. 

The  130  UnionB,  into  which  Ireland  had  been  divided,  were  all  in  operation  in  1846,  Expenditure  of 
and  during  that  year  the  expenditure  upon  Poor  Relief  was  435,0011!.  It  reached  itR  Boards  of 
highest  point  during  the  famine  year  18i8-9,t  and  then  gradually  decreased  until 
1859  ;  since  then  it  has  shown  a  more  or  less  steady  increase  in  spite  of  many  fluctua- 
tions. The  following  Table  shows  the  total  expenditure  of  Boards  of  Guardians  upon 
Poor  Belief,  the  amount  of  such  expenditure  attributable  to  the  cost  of  In-door  and 
Out-door  Belief;  the  expenditure  under  the  Medical  Charities,  Vaccination,  and 
Dispensary  Houses  Acts;  and  the  average  daily  number  in,  receipt  of  In-door  and  Out- 
door Relief  respectively. 


Guardians  on 
In-door  and  Oat. 
door  Belief,  &c. 


Bxpenditnre  on  Poor  Kelief. 

Expenditare 

Arerage  Daily  Number 

nnder  the 
Medical 
Ghaiitiea, 
Vaccination 
and  Dispen- 
sary Houses . 
Acts. 

in  Rec 

eipt  of 

In-door  Belief 
and  Clothing). 

Outdoor 
BeUef. 

Other  Bx- 

pendimrein 

connexion  with 

theBetiefof 

the  Poor.  J 

Total  Bx- 
penditare  on 
the  Belief  of 

the  Poor.ll 

Yetf. 

In-door 
Belief. 

Out-door 
Belief. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1852-3      - 

446,030 

4,920' 

334,768 

785,718 

88,440 

,«  ■ 

.-^ 

1857-8 

266,070 

3,135 

187,973 

457,178 

92,725 

— 

«— 

1862-3      - 

380,737 

18,372 

206,872 

605,981 

109,206 

55,610 

6^63 

1867-8 

436,842 

44,785 

225,929 

707.656 

121,965 

53,017 

14,940 

1872-3      - 

446,760 

91,154 

252,646 

790,560 

139,170 

45,753 

27,509 

1877-8 

449,634 

110,415 

285,559 

845,608 

144,912 

44,676 

33,517 

1882-3      - 

470,922 

186,064 

385,859 

1,042,845 

159,405 

50,569 

58,835 

1887-8 

369,197 

201,152 

279,903 

850,252 

158,996 

46,4275 

65,50G 

1892-3      - 

352,638 

188,566 

316,706 

857,910 

164,569 

41,582§ 

59,137 

1897-8 

407,611 

216,170 

357,552 

981,333 

168,034 

43,194§ 

57,133 

1898-9      . 

402,353 

213,864 

391,203 

1,007,420 

174,344 

44,176§ 

64,604 

189^1900 

407,005 

200,053 

338,041 

945,099 

162.766 

43,480§ 

68,012 

It  will  be  seen  that,  as  regards  In-door  Relief,  the  cost,  and  the  numbers  relieved  show 
Uttle  change  during  the  period  covered  by  the  Tfible,  but  that  a  considerable  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  Out-door  Relief  and  in  the  average  daily  number  relieved. 
The  increase  in  Out  Relief  has  been  less  marked  in  recent  years,  particularly  as  regards 
the  number  in  receipt  of  relief,  which  is  almost  the  same  in  1899-1900  as  it  was  in 
1882-3.  The  proportion  of  Out-door  Paupers  to  population  seems  to  be  rather  lower 
than  in  England  and  Wales. 

Exchequer  Contributions  in  aid  of  Poor  Lato  Expenditure.^ 

In  1846,  when  the  first  grant-in-aid  of  Poor  Law  expenditure  was  given  in  England,  Grant  for  educa- 
the  Union  organisation  in  Ireland  had  only  just  come  into  full  operation,  and  it  was  tional  and  mediciil 
not  until  1867  that  a  similar  grant  was  g^iven  in  Ireland  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  the  Purposes, 
salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  workhouses  and  for  half  the  cost  of  the  salaries  of  union 
medical  officers  and  of  medicines  and  medical  appliances.     The  necessary  sum  was  voted 
annually  until  31st  March  1899,  and   was  administered  by  the  Irish  Local  Government 
Board,  who  paid  over  to  the  Boards  of  Q-uardians  the  amount  due  in  each  union. 
Since  that  date  the  grant  for  this  purpose  ceased  to  be  paid  out  of  the  annual  votes, 
and  is  now  paid  out  of  the  Irish  Local  Taxation  Account  to  the  Councils  of  the  Counties 
or  County  Boroughs  in  which  the  Unions  are  situated,  but  the  amounts  due  to  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  are  separately  applied  in  aid  of  the  expenditure  in  each  Union. 
The  total  amount  of  this  grant  on  account   of  expenditure   during   the   year  ended 
31st  March  1900  was  75,878Z. 


*Up  U)  31dt  March  1899,  the  expenditure  upon  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  formed  a  part  only  of  the  total 
expenditure  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  who  had  been  empowered  to  deal  with  Public  Health  and  other 
miscellaneous  services,  quite  apart  from  Poor  Relief.  Under  the  Local  Government  Act,  the  administration 
of  these  matters  has  been  transferred  to  other  bodies  and  the  details  of  such  expenditure  have  been  omitted 
from  thiB  summary. 

t  £2,177,651. 

X  Including  the  expenditure  upon  the  Salaries  and  Rations  of  Poor  Law  Officers. 

Il  Including  expenditure  out  of  lojtn». 

\  Including  those  maintained  in  Hospital  Institutions  and  District  Schools. 

\  See  also  pages  9*1 2, 
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DistributioD  of  the 
i-iuardians'  chare 
of  the  Death 
Duty  Grant.     . 


Gniut-in-aid  of 
salaries  of  trained 
nurses  Jn  work- 
1  louses; 


In  1888  a  further  contribution  in  aid  of  Poor  Belief  was  given  to  Ireland,  con- 
sisting of  half  the  balance  (after  deducting  the  sum  of  5,000/.  to  be  paid  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society)  of  the  Irish  share  of  the  Probate  Duty  Grant.  This  grant,  which  is 
charged  on  the  Local  Taxation  Account,  is  distributed  among  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  proportion  to  the  sutus  expended  by  them  during  the  year  ended  29th  September 
1887  on  the  salaries,  remuneration,' and  sujpei'annuation  aUowarices  of  4ihe  officers  of  the 
Union,  in  connexion  with,  the  relief  of  iHe  poor.  Up  to  the  31st  March  1899,  it  was 
paid  direct  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  but,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  it  is 
now  paid  to  the  County  and  Coilnty' Borough 'Councils,  and  by  them  is  appJied  in 
aid  of  the  Poor  Relief  expenditure  in  efech  Union.  The  amount  paid  in  respect  of 
the  financial  ye^r,  1899-1900,  waS  126,4;4&/.'      -     • 

The  only  other  grant-in-aid  of  Poor  Law  expenditure  (apart  from  the  relief  afforded 
generally  to. local  rates  by  the  Agricultural  Grants  5^  .pp.  6-8)  is  under  section  58  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  which  provided  for  the  payment  from,  the  Local  Taxation 
Account  to  the  County. ajid  County  Boi|ough  Councils  of  on^-half  of  the  salary  of  one 
trained  nurse,  in  each  workhouse. ,  The.  first. payment  for  this  purpose,  in  1900-01, 
amounted  to  1,1432.  '> 


Keceipts  of 
Guardians, 
excluding  loans, 
and  amount  falling 
on  the  local  rates 
and  the  Agricul  • 
tural  Grant. 


Financial  Summa/i^y, 

In  the  year  1899-1900,  the  first  year  under  the  present  system,  the  total  receipts  of 
the  Guardians,  expluding  receipts  fi-om  Loans,  were  as  follows  : — 

£ 
Total  receipts  of  Guardians  (excluding  Loans)  ...       1,177,584 

Deducting — 

(a.)  Grants-in-Aid  from  the  Local  Taxation        £ 
Account :— I 

For  Medical  and  Educational  Pur- 
poses   ...  -     75,878 

.   .  (guardians'  portion  of  Death  Duty 

.1  .     :     Grant        -  -  -    126,443 


(i.)  Miscellaneous  Receipts  to  Union  Fund 


202,321 
38,859 


241,180 


Borrowing  powers 
and  loan  transac- 
tions of  Boards 
of  Guardians. 


there  remains  •...--     £936,404 

falling  on  the  Local  Bates  and  the  Agricultural  Grant,  which  represents  an  average  rate 
of  Is.  Sid.  in  the  £,  calculated  on  the  net  annual  value  (14,852,508/.).  But  this  sum 
(936,404Z.)  includes  the  Guardians*  share  of  the  Agricultural  Grant  (316,730/.),  which 
leaves  619.674/.  falling  on  the  local  rates. 

The  powers  of  the  Guardians  to  raise  loans  under  the  Poor  Law  Acts,  and  under  the 
Dispensary  Houses  Act,  were  somewhat  enlarged  by  a  provision  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1898,*  and  it  was  enacted  that  future  loans  should  be  repaid  within 
such  period,  not  exceeding  sixty  years,  as  the  Guardians,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  might  determine.  It  was  also  enacted  that  the  total 
debt  should  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  valuation  of  the  Union,  except  under  a 
Provisional  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  may  extend  the  power  of 
borrowing  to  double  this  amount. 

The  large  liabilities  incurred  by  Boards  of  Guardians  before  1899,  under  the  Public 
Health  Acts  and  Labourers  Acts,  were  transferred  by  the  Local  Government  Act  to 
the  District  Councils,  and  the  amount  of  loans  due  by  the  Guardians  on  the  3lBt 
March  1900,  was  220,202/.,  of  which  112,146/.  was  under  the  Dispensary  Houses  Act 
and  ?3.,051/.  for  improvements  and  additions  to  workhouse  buildings. 

*61  &  62  Vict.  c.  37.  b.  01. 
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2.  Lunatic  Asylums..     . 


Provision  for  the  car©  of  the  Lunatic  Poor  in  L'eland  was  first  made   by  Acts  Formation  of 
passed  in  1806,   1817,  and  in  1820.*     These  Acts  were,  however,  repealed  and  tho  Asylum  DUtricts 
Act  passed  in  1821t  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  modem  legislation  on  this  ^l^^^i^^f  ^^'^ 
subject  in  Ireland.     It  provided  for  the'  formation  of  asylum  districts  and  for  the 
erection  and  estabh'shment  of  lunatic  asylmns  for  each  district.     The  asylum  district 
might  be  a  county  or  might  include  two  or  more  counties,  but  in  no  case  might  a 
part  only  of  a   county  be  included  ,ln  a  district.     There  are  at  present  23  district 
asylums  in  Ireland.  .'      ' 

The  admiiDistT^tive  riasponsibility  and  management  of  lunatic  asylums  was,  under  the  Old  system  of 
Act  of  1821  and  various  amending  Acts,  divided  amongst  three  bodies,  each  of  which  ^^[^g  of*he^' 
was  und^r  the  general  control  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Board  of  Control, 

The  "  Commissioners  of  General  Control  and  Correspondence,"  commonly  known  as  the  Local  Boards 
the  Board  of  Control,  which  was  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  were  entrusted  «^  Governors,  ami 
with  the  provision  of  oficqmmodaticm  tor  ihe  lunatic  poor;  and  all  works  in  connexion  ^yuatkls^^^^'^^  ^ 
with  the   provision  of  land   for,   and  the  erection   of,   new   asylums,    and    for  the 
enlargement  or  restoration  of  existing  asylums  were  carried  out  under  their  direction. 

The  Local  Boards  of  Governors,  who  were  appointed  annually  for  each  asylum  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  had  the  entire  management  of  the  general  internal  administration 
of  the  asylums,  such  as  the  maint,enance  and  clothing  of  the  patients,  in  accordance  with 
uniform  rules  laid  down  by  the  liord  Lieutenant.  They  appointed  the  officials,  other 
than  the  resident  medical  superintendent,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
The  appointment  of  certain  of  the  higher  officers  had,  however,  to  receive  his  approval 
and  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  all  officials  were  regulated  by  him. 

The  Inspectors  of  Lunatics,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  visited  and  inquired 
into  the  condition  and  treatment  of  all  lunatics  in  asylums  and  workhouses,  and  also 
exercised  certain  administrative  functions  in  regard  to  district  asylums,  such  as  the 
framing  of  estimates,  the  approval  of  pensions,  the  regulation  of  scales  of  diet,  the 
fixing  of  hours  of  meals,  rising,  retiring,  &c.,  and  also  certain  duties  in  connexion  with 
the  audit  of  accounts. 

This  systicm  of  administration  was  considerably  altered  by  the  Local  Government  Present  system  of 
Act  of  1898.     The  duty  of  providing  and  maintaining  sufficient  accommodation  for  administration, 
(he  lunatic  poor,  as  well  as  the  responsibility  for  their  clothing  and  maintenance,  was  c<nn^ttees  of li  - 
transferred  to  the  County  Councils,  acting  through  a  Committee.     The  Board  of  Control  County  Councils 
was  abolished,  but  the  duties  of  the  Inspectors  of  Lunatics  with  regard  to  inquiring  under  the  sui>f.i- 
into  the  care  and  treatment  of  lunatics  were  not  altered  by  the  Act.     Large  powers  of  ^^?^°"  ^^  *^®  ^^^'*^ 
supervision  and  control  are  vested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  Local  Government  the  Locaf  Govern- 
Board  are  entrusted  with  the  regulation  and  audit  of  accounts,  and  the  sanctioning  of  ment  Board, 
loans  for  building  purposes. 

The  numbers  of  this  Committee,  which  holds  office  for  three  years  (the  same  period  Constitution  of 
as  the  County  Council),  may  be  fixed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  one-fourth  of  its  tjj®  Committees  of 
number  may  be  persons  not  members  of  the  Council,  of  whom  half  may  be  appointed     »°*^S^°i^"^- 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  half   by  the  Council.     Although  it  is  subject  to   the 
general  control  of  the  Council  as  respects  finance,  it  may  act  without  its  acts  being 
confirmed. 

In  cases  in  which  a  lunatic  asylum  district  comprises  two  or  more  counties  a  Joint  Joint  Committee? 
Committee  is  appointed,  the  combined  counties  being  represented  thereon  in  proportion  J^  ^  appointed  jh 
to  the  expenses  defrayed  by  each.     The  expenses  are  divided  in  the  proportion  of  the  asylu^^distHct 
number  of  lunatics  in  the  asylum  from  each  county  according  to  the  average  for  the  comprising  two  or 
three  years  before  each  triennial  election.       •  more  counties. 

Auxiliary  lunatic  asylums  may  be  provided  for  chronic  and  harmless  lunatics,  and  Provision  of 
if  this  power  is  exercised  in  any  county,  lunatics  in  that  county  may  no  longer  be  auxiliary  lunatic 
boarded  out  in  workhouses  under  contract  between  the  Committees  and   Boards  of  ^*ro"  kf  and  tann 
Guardians.     Workhouses  or  other  suitable  buildings  may  be  taken  over  for  the  purpose  less  lunatics, 
of  conversion  into  auxiliary  asylums.     So  far,  steps  have  only  been  taken  to  establish 
one  such  auxiliary  asylum  by  the  conversion  of  the  Youghal  Industrial  School  Buildings 
for  the  purpose,  biib  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  enable  the  legal  provision  for 
the  establishmeilt  of  such  asylums  to  be  generally  availed  of. 

♦  46  Geo.  III.  p.  96.     57  Geo.  III.  o.  106.     I  Geo,  IV,  c.  »b.  f  1  &  2  Geo.  IV',  c.  33. 
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Expenditure  on 
lunatics  and 
lunatic  asjlnms. 
Government 
grants  in  aid  cf 
maintenance  of 
lunatics  in  district 
and  auxiliary 
asylums. 


The  expenditure  upon  the  provision  of  asylums  and  the  maintenance  of  lunatics* 
(formerly  defrayed  from  the  County  Cess  or  the  corresponding  rate  in  towns)  is  now  in 
Counties  a  County-at-large  charge  on  the  New  Poor  Hate ;  and  in  County  Boroughs 
generally  on  the  Borough  Bate;  but  towards  the  expenditure  upon  maintenance  a 
Government  grant  is  given  (formerly  an  Annual  Parliamentary  Vote)  from  the  Irish. 
Local  Taxation  Account  of  one-half  the  net  weekly  cost  of  each  lunatic  (not  exceeding 
48.  per  week).  Provision  is  also  made  for  a  grant  from  the  same  source  towards  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  chronic  and  harmless  lunatics  in  auxiliary  asylums.  This  grant 
is  not  to  exceed  2s.  per  week  for  each  lunatic.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  under  these 
arrangements,  the  charge,  both  for  the  provision  and  up-keep  of  buildings  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  inmates,  is  spread  equally  over  the  whole  county.  In  Ireland, 
there  is  no  system  such  as  that  existing  in  England  and  Scotlatid  for  recovering  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics  from  the  Poor  Law  Areas  to  which  they 
are  chargeable. 

Table  showing  The  amount  contributed  for  each  of  the  years  from  1891  to  1900-1901,  from  the 

amount  of  Govern-  j^^^j  j,g^|.^g  ^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^  Parliamentary  Grant  respectively,  is  shown  in  the  following 
Table,  together  with  the  daily  avei^age  number  of  lunatics  resident,  and  the  average 


nient.  grant,  and 
amount  falling  on 
local  rateR. 


rate  in  the  £  of  the  amount  failing  on  the  local  rates :- 


Amoant  o!  the  Contribation  towards  the  ProTision  of  Asylams  and  the  Maintenaiice 

Average 
Rate  in  £  on 

of  Lunatics  in  ( 

the  District  Asjloms  of  Ireland. 

Daily 

. 

From  Local  Rates 

• 

From 
Parliamentary 

Average 
Number 

Rateable  Valae 

Tetr.f 

Cnat  nf 

of  Amount 

Maintenance 

(tnclnding 

"  Up-keep  of 

Buildings") 

Boildings 
(Interest  and 
Repayment 

of  Loans). 

Total. 

Grant  for 
Maintenance. 

Total. 

resident. 

falling  on 
TiOCJil  Rates. 

1. 

3. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

B. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

d. 

1891 

146,3r,l 

31,343 

177,694 

111,990 

289,684 

11,644 

3-0 

1892 

148,042 

32,812 

180,854 

112,060 

292,904 

11,958 

30 

1893 

152,838 

30,035 

182,873 

119,721 

302,594 

12,307 

3-1 

1894 

153,001 

29,705 

182,706 

129,449 

312,155 

12,605 

3-1 

J  89.5 

164,881 

39,443 

204,324 

126,266 

330,590 

13,082 

3-4 

1896 

176,585 

41,734 

218,319 

130,653 

348,972 

13,735 

3-6 

1897 

183,816 

46,222 

230,038 

137,511 

367,549 

14,340 

3-8 

1898 

216,742 

62,203 

278,945 

143.653 

422,598 

15,019 

4-6 

1899-1900 

211,902 

50,799 

262,701 

153,467 

416,168 

15,785 

4-3 

1900-1901 

203,376 

96,624 

300,000 

160,282 

460,282 

16,283 

4-8 

Since  1898  the  amount  shown  above  as  falling  on  local  rates  has  been  relieved  by 
the  proportion  of  the  Agricultural  Grant  in  aid  of  County  charges  attributable  to  this 
service. 


3.  County  Infirmaries  and  Fever  Hospitals. 


Powers  of  Grand 
Juriea  in  regard 
to  county  in- 
lirmarieB  and 
fever  hospitald 
transferred  to 
County  Councils. 


Public  infirmaries  were  first  established  in  Ireland  in  1765  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish 
Pariiament4  which  provided  for  contributions  by  Grand  Juries  in  aid  of  these 
institutions,  but  later  these  contributions  became  for  a  time  a  charge  upon  Imperial 
funds.  In  1836,  however,  by  the  Grand  Jury  (Ireland)  Act  of  that  year,  Grand 
Juries  were  empowered  either  themselves  to  erect  and  maintain,  or  to  contribute 
towards  the  erection  and  maintenance  of,  county  fever  hospitals.  They  could  also 
contribute  towards  the  support  of  any  existing  fever  hospital  or  county  infirmary. 

*  The  expenditure  upon  lunatics  and  idiots  in  workhouses  forms  part  of  the  general  expenditure  upon 
Poor  Relief. 

I  Prior  to  1899-1900  the  "  maintenance  *'  year  ended  on  the  Slst  December,  and  the  "cost  of  buildings  " 
year  on  the  Slst  March,  so  that  in  the  case  of,  say,  1891  the  figures  for  **  maintenance  "  refer  to  the  calendar 
year  1891,  and  those  for  the  "  cost  of  buildings  "  to  the  year  ended  Slst  March  IS92.  The  figures  for  1899- 
1900  and  1900-1901  for  both  purposes  refer  to  the  years  ended  31st  March. 
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The  County  Councils  now  possess  these  powers,  which  have  been  extended,  and  a 
County  Council  may,  if  they  think  fit,  contribute  towards  the  rebuilding  or 
enlargement  or  erection  on  a  new  site  of  any  county  infirmary  (as  distinct  from  a 
fever  hospital)  or  towards  the  re-opening  of  a  closed  county  infirmary,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  total  sum  actually  contributed  from  private  sources  for 
any  of  these  purposes. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  the  continuance  of  the  contribution  formerly  made  by 
the  Grand  Juries  and  a  County  Council  "  shall  annually  contribute  towards  any  county 

''  infirmary  or  fever  hospital a  sum  not  less  than  was  so  contributed 

''  out  of  the  Coimty  Cess  in  the  standard  financial  year,  or  any  less  minimum 
"  which  the  Local  Government  Board  sanction."  A  County  Council  may  contribute 
up  to  1,400Z.  per  annum  in  the  case  of  any  county  infirmary  and  up  to  500/.  a  year 
to  a  fever  hospital. 

The   control   and  management  of  both    fever    hospitals  and  county  infirmaries  is  Management  by 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Joint  Committees  appointed   triennially,  provision  being  made  Joint  Committees, 
for  the   representation    of  the  County  Councils  upon  the  governing   bodies  of  the 
infirmai'ies  and  hospitals  towards  which  they  contribute. 

Expenditure  on  this  service  is  a  county-at-large  charge  on  the  new  Poor  Bate.  In 
1899-1900,  the  county  expenditure  under  this  head  amounted  to  34,02 H. 


4.  FufiLic  Works  and  Public  Health. 


Before  1898  all  the  services  grouped  under  this  wide  heading  were  administered  by  Reorganisation 
the  following  authorities  : —  of  system  of 

(1.)  Grand  Juries  administering  County  areas  subdivided  into  Baronies  which  in  prosent  authorities 

some  cases  formed  the  area  of  charge.  are— 

(2.)  Town  authorities  of  various  types.* 
(3.)  Boards  of  Guardians  acting  as  Sanitary  Authorities  in  Rural  Districts. 

The  most  important  change    introduced    by  the  Local   Government    Act,    1898,  County  Councils, 
was  the  creation  of  County  Councils  elected  on  a  representative  and  popular  basis. 
To  these  Councils  all  the  administrative  powers  of  Grand  Juries  were  transferred, 
and  some  other    powers    added.     There    are    33   County  Councils  which    exercise 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  six  County  Boroughs. 

Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Londonderry,  Waterford,  and  Limerick  were  at  the  same  time  County  Borough 
created  County  Boroughs  on  the  English  model,  i.e.,  roughly  speaking,  .their  Councils  Councils, 
combine  the  functions  of  Counties  and  Municipalities, 

All  towns  which  were  *•  Urban  Sanitary  Districts"  under  the  Public  HealtJi  Acts  Other  Urban 
before  1898  have  become  *'  Urban  Districts,"  and  other  Districts  have  been   added,  so  District  Councib. 
that  there    are    now   90  Urban  District  Councils  (including  the  County  Boroughs 
and  all   other  Boroughs).     There    are   also  29    small   towns  which   are  not  Urban 
Districts,  but  have  a  separate  municipal  organisation,  though  for  many  purposes  they 
form  part  of  the  Eural  Districts  in  which  they  are  situate. 

All  the  Urban  Districts  together  contain,  however,  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  Rural  District 
the  population,  and  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  valuation  of  Ireland.     The  rest  of  the  Councils, 
country  is  divided  into  213  Rural  Districts,  each  under  a  District  Council,  which  takes 
over  tho  functions  hitherto  performed  by  the  Guardians  in  relation  to  Public  Health. 

The  Rural  District  Councillors  arc  elected  on  tho  same  franchise  as  County  Council- 
lors, and  serve  also  as  Guardians  fur  their  Districts. 

Rural  District  Councils  may  appoint  special   Public  Health  Committees  for  special 
parts  of  their  Districts. 


*  There  were  120  towns  in  Ireland  under  municipal  government  in  1898.  Eleven  of  the  principal  towns, 
indudiug  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  and  Waterford,  were  governed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  (Irttjland)  Act  of  1840  (3  &  4  Vict.  c.  108)  ;  90  smaller  towns  under  the 
Towns  Improvement  (Ireland)  Act  of  1854  (17  &  IS  Vict.  c.  103);  six  under  the  Lighting  of  Towns  Act 
of  1828  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  82)  ;  12  under  Special  Acts,  and  Carrickfergus  was  governed  by  Municipal  Commis- 
uoners  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland)  Act  of  1843  (6  &  7  Vict.  c.  93). 
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Old  system  of 
administration  by 
Grand  Juries,  and 
by  Eoad  Autho- 
rities under  the 
Public  Health 
Act. 


Present  system  of 
Hdministralion  by 
County,  and 
County  Borougl' 
Councils,  and 
Urban  District 
Councils. 

Method  of  levying 
the  expenditure 
on  main  roads, 


and  on  district 
roads. 


Urban  District  Coiiiicilb 
mny  undertake  the 
maintenance  of  that 
TMirt  of  a  main  road 
which  is  within  their 
district. 

Classification  of 
roads  into  main 
and  district  roads. 

Powers  of  Kural 
District  Councils 
in  regard  to 
eypenditure  on 
district  roads. 


Boada. 

Of  the  Public  Works  carried  out  by  these  Authorities  one  of  the  most  important  is 
the  making  and  maintenance  of  roads. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Local  Goyemment  Act,  the  construction  and  repair  of  mail 
or  post  roads*  was  undertaken  by  the  Grand  Juries,  and  the  expenses  were  paid 
for  out  of  the  County  Cess.  Half  the  amount  was  levied  off  the  •  County-at-large, 
and  the  remainder  off  the  separate  baronies  through  which  the  road  ran.  The  Grand 
Jury  also  undertook  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  other  roads  within  the 
county,  but  these  were  entirely  a  baronial  charge,  and  the  amount  spent  in  each 
barony  was  levied  off  that  barony. 

There  were,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
34  towns  which  maintained  their  own  roads  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Grand  Juries  under 
powers  conferred  upon  them  by  local  Acts  or  tranpferred  to  them  under  section  206  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1878. 

Under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1898,  the  road  authorities  in  Ireland  now  are — 

(1)  County  Councils  and  County  Borough  Councils. 

(2)  Urban  District  Councils  (including  the  non-County  Borough  Councils). 

The  six  County  Boroughs  have  entire  control  of  all  the  roads  within  their  respective 
areas,  the  expenditure  being  defrayed  out  of  the  Municipal  Bates. 

For  the  rest  of  Ireland  the  County  Councils  were  empowered  to  determine  the 
"  main  '*  roads  in  each  county.f  One  half  of  the  expenses  of  main  roads  is  levied  off 
the  County-at-large  and  the  remainder  off  the  Urban  and  Rural  Districts  in  which  the 
road  is  situate. 

Roads  other  than  "  main  "  roads  are,  in  Urban  Districts,  under  the  entire  control 
of  the  Urban  District  Councils,  and  their  cost  is  levied  as  part  of  the  Urban  Rates.J 
In  Rural  Districts  these  roads  are  constructed  and  maintained  by  thie  Cotmty  Councils, 
and  their  cost  is  a  charge  upon  that  part  of  the  new  poor  rate  which  is  levied  as  a 
district  charge.  A  County  Council  may,  however,  charge  the  cost  of  expensive  struc- 
tural alterations,  such  as  the  filling  up  of  hollows  or  lowering  of  hills,  to  the  whole 
county  or  the  particular  district  at  their  discretion. 

Any  Urban  District  Council  may  undertake  the  maintenance  of  that  part  of  a  main 
road  which  is  within  their  district  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  with  the 
County  Council,  or,  in  default  of  agreement,  be  fixed  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  practice  as  to  the  classification  of  roads  differs  greatly  in  different  counties, 
and  in  14  out  of  the  33  Counties  it  has  been  decided  that  none  of  the  roads  shall  be 
deemed  main  roads. 

The  power  of  the  Rural  District  Councils  in  regard  to  roads  is  limited  to  making 
proposals,  and  it  is  provided  that,  without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
.  Board,  a  County  Council  shall  not  approve  of  any  expenditure  on  roads  proposed  by 
a  Rural  District  Council  which  shall  exceed  by  more  than  one-fourth  the  average 
expenditure  on  the  roads  during  the  three  years  previous  to  the  passing  of  the.  Act. 
The  Board  may,  however,  fix  a  new  limit  for  any  particular  road  or  any  particular 
year.  On  the  other  hand  the  County  Councils  cannot  increase  the  amount  proposed  to 
be  spent  by  the  District  Councils  on  the  roads  within  their  districts.  In  addition  to 
the  power  of  limiting  expenditure,  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is 
necessary  to  the  appointment  and  salaries  of  county  surveyors  and  assistant  surveyors. 
Except  in  these  particulars,  the  Central  Authority  has  no  control  over  road 
administration.  § 

♦These  roads  were  prescribed  to  be  roads  "along  which  His  Majesty's  mails  should  be  carried  in  mail 
can-iages," 

f  This  was  to  be  done  by  a  general  declaration,  against  which  Urban  and  Kural  Districts  were  given  an 
appeal  {see  section  8  of  the  Act).  Every  roadwln'ch  was  at  the  time  oP  the  passing  of  the  Act  maintained 
partly  or  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  County-atjarge  was  to  bo  a  inain  road  unless  the  Council  otherwise 
declared.  County  Councils  may  make  new  declarations  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  five  years,  and  any  new 
road  may  be  declared  a  "  main  "  road. 

X  The  Local  Government  Act  altered  considerably  the  incidence  of  the  road  rate  in  most  of  the  urban 
districts,  for  the  60  towns,  which  under  the  Act  obtained  for  the  first  time  the  power  of  maintaining  their  own 
roads,  had  previously  paid  their  share  of  the  road  expenditure  in  the  Ibrm  of  county  cess,  which  was  levied  as 
an  equal  poundage  rate  upon  lands  and  buildings,  whereas  under  section  46  (2)  of  tbe  Act  such  expenditure  in 
urban  distripts  is  new  defrayed  out  of  the  rate  for  the  cost  of  paving  and  cleansing  the  streets,  which  is  levied 
upon  a  differential  ba^isj  lands,  railways,  and  canals  being  generally  assessed  upon  <.»nc-iuurth  of  their  valuuiion 
only. 

§  See  Vol.  V.  of  Min.  of  Ev.  (Cd.  38<i--1900)  Bir  H.  Robinson,  23,409. 
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Bridges  are  a  part  of  the  road  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  the  expense  of  their  Method  of  levy 
construction  and  maintenance  may  be  levied  either   off  the  whole  c  )anty  or  off  the  the  expenditure 
district.     In  practice,  the  building  of  important  bridges  has  been  always  made  a  county  ^^  bridges, 
charge,  the  repair  of  them  afterwards  usually  falling  on  the  district. 

A  part  of  the  Death  Duty  Grant,  under  the  Probate  Duties  (Scotland  and  Ireland)  ^rant  in  aid  of 
Act,  1888,*  is  paid  out  of  the  Irish  Local  Taxation  Account  towards  the  cost  of  roads  J^iSancr'''^ 
(seep.  10).     In  1899-1900,  99,511i.  was  distributed   among  the  County  Councils  and  ™"^°^"*° 
27,533/.  among  the  County  Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils. 

Railway  and  Trarliway  and  Pier  and  Harbour  Guarantees. 

In  some  districts  a  charge  has  been  thrown  upon  the  local  rates  in  connexion  with  Charges  thrown 
the  provision  of  Railway  and  Tramway  communication  and  the  construction  of  Piers  "P^"^  ^^^  1<>«^^ 
and  Harbours  for  fishing  purposes.  .       wtth  JL^'TvISu 

The  Tramway  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Act,  1883, f  empowered  Grand  Juries  of  Railw^  and 
to  charge  baronies  or  parts  of  baronies  in  perpetuity,  or  for  a  term,  with  interest  not  Tramway  commu- 
exceeding  6  per  cent,   on   the  guaranteed  capital  required  for  the  construction  of  a  nication  and  the 
line  of  railway.}     So  long  as  the  line  is  in  use  and  efficiently  maintained  the  Treasury  «>.^truction  ot 
may  repay  to  the  districts  one-half  the  guarantee  paid. by  them,  but  such  contribution  Harbours, 
must  not  exceed  2  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 

The  .Piers  and  Harbours  constructed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  were 
vested  in  the  Grand  Juries  by  the  Grand  Jury  Act  of  1853,§  and  they  were  empowered 
to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  works  in  future.  The  interest 
on,  and  repayment  of,  the  loans,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  and  repairs  of 
the  harbours  and  piers,  formed  a  charge  upon  the  County  Cess. 

Under  the  Local  Government  Act  all  these  powers  have  been  transferred  to  the  Grant  ia  aid  of 
County  Councils|l  and  relief  is  given  to  those  districts  where  the  charge  for  a  railway  st>ch  charges, 
or  harbour  guarantee  is  very  heavy.  Section  58  (4)  provides  for  a  grant  out  of  the 
'Irish  Local  Taxation  Account  of  one-half  of  the  excess  over  6d.  in  the  ii  of  a  rate 
levied  in  any  area  to  meet  a  guarantee.  A  rate  for  this  purpose  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  provisions  of  the  Act  fixing  the  areas  for  rating  purposes,  and  it  is  specially 
provided  that  such  a  rate  **  may  be  raised  as  heretofore  off  any  area  though  less  than 
a  district  or  union."  (Section  57  (2).) 

The  total  charge  upon  the  local  rates  for  guarantees  was,  in  1899-1900,  about 
120,000Z.  The  charge  only  occurs  in  certain  counties,  and  varies  greatly  in  amount, 
being  especially  heavy  in  Clare,  Kerry,  and  Leitrira. 

PiibUc  Health, 

The  Sanitary  Authorities  are  charged,  principally  under  the  Irish  Public  Health  Acts,T[  Expenditure  upon 
with  the  making  of  regulations  and  their  enforcenient  by  inspection  in  regard  to  many  Sanitary  Inspec- 
subjects,  such  as  the  regulation    of  buildings,   lodging-houses,  and  offensive  trades,  Q^ant  in  aid  of 
and   the  prevention   of  nuisances   and    infectious  diseases.     Expenditure  under  this  salaries  of 
head  is  generally  in  the  form  of  salaries,  oflBcc  accommodation,  legal  expenses,   (fee.  Sanitary  Officers. 
A  grant  of   half  the  cost  of  the  salaries  of  Sanitary  Officers  was  previously  paid 
to  the  Sanitary  Authorities  in  aid  of  such   expenditure   out  of  the  annual  Parlia- 
mentary Votes.     Under  the  Local    Government  Act  it  is  now  paid  from   the  Irish 
Local  Taxation  Account.  • 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  section  15  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1896,**  the 
Local  Government  Board  has  power  to  enforce  the  performance  of  duties  in  case 
of  default  by  a  Local  Authority. 

The  largest  part  of  the  expenditure  of  Sanitary  Authorities  is  in  connexion  with 
water  supply  and  sewerage.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  the  supply 
of  water  (and  also  of  gas)  for  private  purposed  is  mostly  defrayed  by  special 
charges,  and  does  not  fall  on  the  ordinary  rates. 

*  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  60.  t  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  43. 

X  The  guarontee  was  divided  among  the  areas  oa  apportioned  parts  of  the  capital.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  representation  on  the  management  of  the  line  of  the  baronies  or  parts  of  baronies  charged  with  such 
gnarantee.  In  addition ,  the  districts  were  required  on  default  of  the  promot-ers  to  complete  and  v/ork  the 
fine  at  their  own  cost. 

§  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  1.36. 

II  The  Councils  maj  also  take  over  any  marine  work  constructed  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  or  under 
the  Railways  Act  of  1896  (59  A  60  Vict.  c.  34.). 

f  41  &  42  Vict  c.  52 ;  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  57 ;  47  &  48  Vict.  c.  77 ;  52  &  63  Vict.  c.  69 ;  53  &  54  Vicr  c.  59 ; 
59&eOVict.  c.  64. 

••  59  &  60  Vict,  c,  19. 
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Sewerage  and 
irainage. 


Scarenging  and 
cleans!  ug. 


Housing  of  the 
Working  Classens 
and  Labourers 
Acts. 


Miscellaneous 
services. 


Under  tho  Public  Health  Act  of  1878  all  the  existing  sewers  (with  a  few  exceptions) 
were  vested  in  the  Sanitary  Authorities,  and  they  are  authorised  to  purchase,  construct, 
maintain,  and  cleanse  the  sewors  within  their  district.  They  are  also  to  purify  and 
dispose  of  the  sewage,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  empowered  to  construct,  purchase, 
or  contract  for  the  use  of  sewage  disposal  works  within  or  outside  their  district. 

The  same  Act  enabled  Sanitary  Authorities  to  undertake  or  contract  for  the  remoyal 
of  house  refuse  and  the  cleansing  and  watering  of  streets;  and  provides  that  if  they 
do  not  themselves  undertake  or  contract  for  the  removal  of  house  refuse,  &c.,  they 
may  make  byelaws  imposing  the  duty  on  the  occupier  of  the  premises. 

Under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Acts,  1890-96,*  certain  powers  are 
conferred  on  Urban  Sanitaiy  Authorities  in  relation  to  the  clearing  of  unhealthy  areas 
or  unhealthy  dwellings  and  the  erection  of  lodging-houses  for  the  working  classes. 
The  loans  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  connexion  with  houses  for 
the  working  classes  residing  in  towns  amounted,  at  the  end  of  the  financial  vear 
1899-1900,  to  375,1 65Z. 

Some  of  these  powers  have  been  conferred  upon  the  Rural  Sanitary  Autihorities  but 
in  rural  districts  this  service  is  principally  administered  under  a  tspecial  series  of  Actsf 
— ^the  Labourers  (Ireland)  Acts — under  which  Eural  Sanitary  Authorities  (formerly  the 
Boards  of  Guardians,  now  the  Rural  District  Councils)  are  empowered  to  provide 
house  accommodation  and  allotments  for  agricultural  labourers. 

All  schemes  made  under  the  Acts  require  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and,  if  their  Order  be  appealed  against,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council. 
The  Local  Government  Board  also  has  power  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  Acts  where 
necessary. 

From  the  inception  of  the  Acts  to  the  31st  March  1901,  17,166  cottages  had  been 
authorised,  14,689  had  been  constructed,  of  which  14,548  were  actually  let.  During  the 
same  period  the  total  amount  of  loans  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury  is  2,051,374/. 

The  rent  obtained  from  the  cottages  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  building  and 
maintenance,  and  the  balance  of  the  expenditure  falls  upon  the  local  rates,J  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  of  40,000Z.  a  year  is  applied  in  aid  of  this 
expenditure  {see  page  11). 

Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils  act  as  Burial  Boards  for  their  districts,  and  are 
also  the  Authorities  for  dealing  with  the  provision  of  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  and 
the  establishment  of  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses  and  other  miscellaneous  services. 


5.  Education. 


The  cost  of 
PrioiAry  Educa- 
tion ia  almoBi 
wholly  defrayed 
from  Votes  of 
Parliament. 


(a.)  Primary  Education. 

National  Educatiou  in  Ireland  imposes  practically  no  charge  on  Local  Taxation 
proper,  except  expenses  incurred  in  enforcing  the  Corapulsorj''  Clauses  of  the  Irish 
Education  Act,  1892.  But  it  seems  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the  amounts  and 
principles  of  State  expenditure  on  Irish  Education,  since  the  service  is  one  which  in 
England  and  Scotland  must  be  regarded  as  a**  local  purpose,"  and  the  State  expenditure 
upon  it  is  to  some  extent  parallel  in  the  three  countries.  Moreover,  part  of  the 
subventions  passing  through  the  Irish  Local  Taxation  Account  was,  until  very  recently, 
devoted  to  Elementary  Education,  and  a  part  is  still  devoted  to  Intermediate  and 
Technical  Education. 

The  main  feature  which  distinguishes  the  educational  finance  of  Ireland  from  that  of 
England  and  Scotland  is  that  (except  as  regards  the  original  provision  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  upkeep  of  certain  of  the  school  buildings)  almost  the  entire  cost  of  Primary 
Education  is  borne  on  Parliamentary  Votes. 

The  cost  of  Primary  Education  consists  of — 

(1.)  Provision^  improvement,  and  upkeep  of  school  buildings,  &i;. 
(2.)  Maintenance  of  schools,  salaries  of  teachers,  grants  to  training  colleges,  supply 
of  books  and  school  apparatus,  &c.      '  . 

•  53  &  54  Vict.  c.  70.  ;  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  33 ;  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  55  ;  59  &  60  Viet.  c.  11. 

t  46  &  47  Vict.  e.  60.;  48  &  49  Vict.  c.  77.  5  ^9  &  50  Vict.  c.  59. ;  54  <fc  55  Vict.  c.  71  ;  55  Vict.  c.  7. 

I  The  Labourers  Acts  provided  that  an  area  of  charge  should  be  defined  in  any  improvement  scheme,  and 
in  that  area  a  rate  not  to  exceed  1*.  in  the  £  in  any  one  year  could  be  imposed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Acts. 
The  rale  was  levied  by  the  Guardians  as  part  of  the  Poor  Kate.  An  important  change  wus  made,  however,  by 
tue  Local  Government  Act,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  Eural  District  Councils  under  these  Acts  is  now  levieti 
equaUy  as  a  District  charge  off  the  whole  Bnral  District. 
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Of  Irieli  National  Schools  nearly  one  half  are  *'  Vested/'  i.e.,  vested  either  in  the  The  provision 
Commissionera  for  National  Education,  or  in  Trustees :  the  remainder  are   '*  Non-  of  schools. 
Vested." 

With  regard  to  Schools  vested  in  Trustees,  the  Government  contributes  as  a  rule 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  their  original  provision,  and  also  makes  grants  for  enlargement 
and  improvement. 

And  with  regard  to  schools  vested  in  the  National  Board,  the  Government  pays 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  original  provision  in  most  cases,  and  the  entire  cost  in 
the  case  of  the  Model  Schools ;  also  the  whole  cost  of  repairs  (from  the  Vote  for  Public 
Works,  &c.). 

The  whole  cost  of  the  provision  of  Non- Vested  Schools  is  borne  locally  by  voluntary 
Bubscriptions. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  also  that  the  Government  pays  half  the  cost  of  erecting 
teachers'  houses  in  connexion  with  Vested  Schools  provided  the  whole  cost  does  not 
exceed  200Z.  The  Government  also  contributes  half  the  repayment  of  a  loan  to  build 
a  residence  in  connexion  with  either  a  Vested  or  Non- Vested  School  provided  the  total 
loan  does  not  exceed  2502. 

With  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  schools,  the  original  intention  of  the  Government  The  maintenance 
geems  to  have  been  to  insist  in  all  oases  on  local  support,  but  this  soon  proved  of  schools, 
impracticable.*  At  present,  almost  the  whole  cost  is  provided  from  the  Public 
Education  Vote  in  one  form  or  another,  and  on  somewhat  varying  principles  as 
regards  diflTerent  classes  of  schools.  There  was,  however,  a  sum  of  71,373/.  subscribed 
from  local  sources  in  1900-1  for  the  erection  and  improvement  of  school  premises, 
and  a  sum  of  77,993Z.  towards  incomes  of  teachers,  repairs,  &c. 

Compulsory  school  attondance  is  only  enforced  at  present  in  certain  places. 

Before  1890  the  main  Government  contribution  was  the  ordinary  grant  for  National 
Schools  under  Subhead  E.  of  the  Vote  for  Public  Education,  providing  for  salaries  of 
teachers,  monitors,  &c.,  partly  on  fixed  scales  and  partly  by  *'  results  fees." 

In  1890  a  sum  of  78,000/.  out  of  the  Beer  and  Spirit  Surtaxes  was  assigned  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  education,  i.e.,  mainly  increasing  teachers'  salaries.  In  1899, 
this  sum  of  78,000/.  was  transferred  to  the  new  Department  of  Agriculture ;  but  a 
similar  amount  was  given  under  the  T  ote  for  Public  Education  as  an  addition  to  the 
ordinary  grant  under  Subhead  E.,  in  lieu  of  the  former  contribution  under  the  Local 
Taxation  Act,  1890. 

Meanwhile  in  1892,  following  the  English  precedent,  school  fees  were  almost  entirely  The  Fee  Grant, 
abolished,  and  a  new  grant  given  under  Subhead  I.  of  the  Vote  for  PubUc  Education, 
which  was  first  fixed  at  9  per  cent,  of  the  School  grant  for  the  three  Kingdoms,  but 
was  subsequently  turned  into  a- capitation  grant  of  10«.  on  the  average  attendance. 

Books  and  other  school  equipments  are  provided  free  at  the  starting  of  a  school, 
but  the  stock  is  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  local  managers. 

The*  Teachers'  Pension  Fund  was  very  largely  endowed  from  Irish  Church  Funds 
(1,300,000/.),  and  receives  also  a  yearly  grant  of  18,000Z.  from  the  Vote. 

The  only  contribution  from  the  rates  towards  the  cost  of  education  in  Ireland  was 
made  between  the  years  1875  and  1900,  under  the  following  circumstances.     By  the 
National  School  Teachers  Actf  Guardians  were  empowered  to  contribute  from  the  Poor  The  system  of 
Rates  a  sum  equal  to  half  the  grant  at  that  tinxe  given  by  the  State  in  the  shape  of  contributory 
"  results  fees."     Subsequently  it  was  arranged  that  the  Commissioners  of  National  ][^°|f ^^  j^  ^^®° 
Education  out  of  the  portion  of  the  Beer  and  Spirits  Surtaxes  assigned  to  them  should 
relieve  the  Guardians  by  recouping  to  them  so  much  as  would  have  been  paid  directly 
to  the  Teachers,  had  the  schools  been  in  non-contributory  Unions.     These  provisions, 
however,  never  had  a  very  extended  operation.     In  1899-1900  only  25  Unions  (out  of 
160)  contributed  in  this  manner,  and  their  contributions  came  to  25,325Z.,  of  which 
16,68SZ.  was  recouped,  so  that  the  net  charge  on  the  rates  was  SfiSll.    From  1  st  April 
1900,  the  system  of  results  fees  was  abolished,  and  the  contributions  by  the  Guardians 
came  to  an  end. 

There  being  no  school  rate  in  Ireland,  the  State  contribution  is  considerably  higher 
than  in  England  or  Scotland  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  average 
attendance.  But  the  proportion  of  children  in  average  attendance  to  the  whole 
population  is  low  in  Ireland,  and  in  other  respects  the  total  expenditure  on  Education 
seems  to  be  less  than  the  average  in  Great  Britain.  Thus  the  Education  Grants  in 
Ireland  are  not  much  larger,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  in  England  or 
Scotland. 

*  See  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  1841.  f  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  96. 
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The  Intermediate 
Education  Board : 
Source  and 
disposal  of  f  ands. 


Technical 
Instruction  Act. 


Funds  adminis- 
iftred  by  the  new 
Department  of 
A  sericulture,  Ac. 


Keformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools: 
Proportion  of 
cost  met  from 
rates  and  from 
Parliamentary 
Votes  respectively. 


(6.)  Intermediate  Educdtion. 

By  an  Act  of  1878  a  Board  was  appointed  to  promote  Intermediate  Secular 
Education  in  Ireland.     The  purposes  of  the  Act  are  thus  defined : — 

(1.)  *'  Providing    for    the  payment  of  prizes   and  exhibitions,  and  the  giving  of 

"  certificates  to  students  "  ;  and 
(2.)  "  Providing  for  the  payment,  to  managers  of  schools  complying  with  the  pre- 

"  scribed  conditions,  of  fees  dependent  on  the  results  of  public  examinations 

"  of  students." 

For  these  purposes  the  income  arising  from  1,000,000/.,  part  of  the  Irish  Church 
Surplus,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board. 

In  1890  a  further  endowment  was  provided,  viz.,  the  residue  of  the  Irish  share  of 
the  Beer  and  Spirit  Surtaxes  (after  deduction  of  the  78,000?.  then  assigned  to 
Elementary  Education  and  now  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture).  The 
amount  of  this  residue  varies,  of  course,  from  year  to  year.  For  the  year  1898-9  it 
was  54,175Z.,  and  for  1899-1900,  71,400/. 

The  scheme  of  payment,  which  was  approved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
Treasury,  included — 

(1)  Results  fees  to  managers  to  schools,  calculated  on  the  **  passes "  of  individual 

students ; 

(2)  Rewards  to  students  based  on  a  competitive  examination. 

The  members  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  were  appointed  in  1898  under  a 
special  Commission  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  enquire  into  the  working  of  the 
system.  They  made  recommendations  for  the  modification  of  certain  details  including 
additional  inspection ;  and  these  recommendations  were  ratified  by  an  Act  of  1900 
(63  and  64  Vict.  c.  43.). 

(c.)  TechfhicaL  Education. 

The  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889  applied  to  Ireland,  and  the  authorities  for 
administering  it  are  now  County,  Town  and  District  Councils  (61  &  62  Vict.  c.  37.  s.  7.). 
The  rates  for  this  purpose  are  limited  to  \d.  in  the  £. 

By  an  Act  of  1899  (62  &  63  Vict.  c.  50.)  the  whole  service  (including  the  part 
previously  administered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department)  was  placed  in  the  charge 
of  the  new  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  The  funds  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  that  Department  are  derived  from  various  sources  and  include 
78,000Z.  from  the  Beer  and  Spirit  Surtaxes,  besides  certain  sums  from  annual  Votes. 
An  annual  sum  of  65,000i.  is  specially  set  apart  for  Technical  Instruction,  and  is  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  Counties  and  County  Boroughs.  Other  sums  are  applicable  to 
agriculture,  fisheries,  &c. 

The  disposition  of  these  funds  is  mostly  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of 
Technical  Instruction  or  the  Agricultural  Board  ;  two  bodies  which  were  created  under 
the  Act,  and  are,  to  a  large  extent,  representative  of  the  Local  Authorities. 

The  Act  provides  that  "the  Department  shall  not,  in  the  absence  of  special 
'*  considerations,  apply  or  approve  of  the  application  of  money  under  this 
**  section  ....  to  schemes  in  respect  of  which  aid  is  not  given  out  of  money 
"  provided  by  local  authorities  or  from  other  local  sources.'* 

(d.)  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools, 

In  1868  the  Reformatory  Schools  Act  (31  &  32  Vict.  c.  69)  and  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act  (31  Vict.  c.  25)  empowered  the  Grand  Juries  and  the  Councils  of 
Dublin,  Cork,  and  Limerick  to  make  arrangements  with  the  directors  or  managers  of 
any  Eeforraatory  or  Industrial  School  for  the  reception  of  such  childrea  as  are 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  these  schools,  and  to  raise  the  money  necessary  for  their 
maintenance  from  the  local  rates.  Under  a  later  Act  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  59)  they  might 
contribute  towards  the  cost  of  building  Reformatory  Schools. 

Under  the  Local  Government  Act  these  powers  passed  to  the  County  and  County 
Borough  Councils. 

The  expenditure  upon  these  schools  is  largely  met  by  a  direct  Pai'liamentary 
Vote,  amounting  to  6«.  per  head  per  week  for  children  in  Reformatories,  and  5s.  for 
children  in  Industrial  Schools. 

Besides  small  receipts  from  other  sources  the  amounts  received  from  the  Treasury 
and  the  Local  Rates  respectively  in  the  years  1898, 1899,  and  1900  were — 
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1898.. 

1899. 

1900. 

From  Fftrliamentftrj  Vote      -                -                - 
„     Local  Bates              -            -            -            - 

£ 
,        ,9,219 
4,222 

£ 
8,895 
5,588 

£ 

8,915 
4,198 

Total                -            .    £ 

13,441 

14,488 

13,113 

Industrial  Schools. 


' 

1898. 

• 

1899. 

1900. 

Prom  Parliamentary  Vote               -            - 
„     Local  Bates  -                -                -                - 

£ 
101,225 
41,261 

£ 

100,524 

55,478 

£ 
97,853 
41,944 

Total                -            -     £ 

142,486 

156,002 

139,797 

6.  Police. 

(a.)  The  Boyal  Irish  Oonstabutary. 

The  earliest  Police  Force  (so-called)  established  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  that  The  cost  of  the 
set  up  in  Dublin  in  1786  by  the  Irish  Statute  26  Geo.  III.  cap.   24.     But  all  the  ^^JJ^J  -^ 
forces  which  had  been  established  in  Ireland  at  earlier  dates  were  in  1836  consolidated  mainly  defrayeti 
into  one  force  called  the   Constabulary   of  Ireland,   the  present   title  having  been  from  Votes, 
conferred  in  1867. 

The  cost  of  the  force  was  charged  primarily  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  but  a 
moiety  was  recovered  out  of  the  County  Cess,  according  to  the  numbers  stationed  in 
each  county.  In  1846  the  whole  cost  of  the  normal  force  was  made  chargeable  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund,*  and  in  1854  the  charge  was  transferred  to  Votes  of 
Parliament.f 

When,  however,  a  special  force  of  extra  Police  is  required  in  any  locality,  one-half 
of  the  cost  may  be  recovered  from  that  locality.  Special  contributions  are  also  made 
by  the  Boroughs  of  Belfast  and  Londonderry. 

These  and  other  incidental  receipts  are  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  Vote. 

The  cost  of  resident  magistrates  was  charged  to  this  Vote  until  1871-72,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Vote  for  County  Court  OflScers,  &c. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  expenditure  for  a  series  of  years  and  the  sources  from 
which  it  was  defrayed : — 

Cost  of  the  Ieish  Constabulary. 


Net  charge 

Charged  to 

Netchaig. 

Charged  to 

Tew  ending 

Total  Cost. 

to  the 
Imperial 

Local  Rate* 
or  otherwise 

Year  endiog 

Total  Cost. 

to  the 

Local  Bates 
or  otherwise 

Exchequer.* 

recovered. 

EMhequer.* 

recovered. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

31st  March  1876 

1.038,473 

1,000,797 

37,676 

3 1st  March  1890 

1,412,680 

1,842,651 

70,029 

.,        „     1881 

1,169,032 

1,140,768 

28,264 

>f 

„     1891 

1,424,530 

1,357,289 

67,241 

„        „     1882 

1,295,840 

1,259,519 

36,321 

» 

„      1892 

1,421,008 

1,362,348 

58,660 

„        „     1883 

1,573,209 

1,488,392 

84,817 

99 

„     1893 

1,409,180 

1,342,768 

66,412 

„        «     18S4 

1,429,125 

1,294,892 

134,233 

79 

„     1894 

1,396,078 

1,356,680 

39,498 

„        „     1886 

1,407,222 

1,304,707 

102,515 

99 

„      1895 

1,402,077 

1,354,449 

47,628 

„        „      1886 

1,387,169 

1,286,498 

100,671 

» 

.,      1896 

1,404,261 

1,364,341 

39,920 

.,        „      1887 

1,421,855 

1,365,470 

56,385 

» 

„     1897 

1,404,728 

1,369,294 

35,434 

„        „      1888 

1,410,454 

1,369,266 

51,188 

»> 

„     1898 

1,375,469 

1,342,228 

33,240 

„      1889 

1,412,946 

1,318,790 

94,156 

» 

„      1899 

1,362,654 

1,336,102 

26,552 

Not  includiog  sums  charged  on  other  Votes  for  baildings,  &c. 


•  See  Beport  of  Devon  Commission  on  the  Occupation  of  Land  in  Ireland  (1845)  and  Sir  R.  Peel's  speech 
on  27th  January  1846  (Hansard  LXXXIII.,  pp.  238,  Ac), 
t  See  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  13 ;  9  &  10  Vict.,  c.  97 ;  17  &  18  Vict.,  c.  94.  F  4 
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The  coet  of  the 
Dablin  Metropo- 
litan Police  is 
defrayed  partly 
from  Votes  and 
partly  from  a 
special  Police 
Bate. 


(fe.)  *  The  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police. 

This  force  whs  also  established  under  the  Act  of  1836.  The  district  which  it  guards 
is  over  36  square  miles,  and  includes  six  neighbouring  to^Tisbips,  besides  the  City  of 
Dublin. 

The  cost  of  the  force  is  charged  upon  a  Farliameutary  Vote,  but  considerable 
sums  are  recovered  from  the  locality,  and  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  Vote,  including 
a  Police  Rate  of  8ti.  in  the  £  levied  through  the  whole  district.* 

The  produce  of  this  rate  in  1899-1900  was  35,166/.  In  addition,  there  are  paid  to 
Police  Funds  the  proceeds  of  duties  on  Carriages,  Publicans*  Licences,  and  Pedlars'  and 
Chimney  Sweepers'  Certificates.  The  cost  of  the  Dublin  Police  Courts  is  charged 
against  the  Vote,  and  the  fines,  fees,  and  penalties  imposed  are  credited  thereto.  The 
duty  on  Pawnbrokers'  Licences,  formerly  paid  to  Police  Funds,  was  transferred  to  the 
Local  Authorities  by  section  67  of  the  Local  Government  Act  1898. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  gross  cost  of  the  force,  and  the  local  receiptB 
available  to  meet  it ;  the  balance  falls  on  the  Exchequer : — 


Dublin  Mktropolitan  Police. 


Yew. 

Ezpenditoie 

Receipts. 

Year. 

Expenditure. 

Becsipta. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1868-69 

«74,9«74 

41,413 

1884-85 

146,492 

51,412 

1869-70 

95,139 

41,587 

1885-86 

144,511 

51,926 

1870-71 

97,393 

44,522 

188^87 

147,095 

49,406 

1871-72 

97,786 

44,381 

1887-8S 

146,996 

49,280 

1872-73 

102,766 

46,285 

1888-89 

144,558 

55,269 

1873-74 

135,118 

48,813 

1889-90 

143,740 

50,713 

1874-75 

135,096 

52,906 

1890-91 

142,874 

53,201 

1875-76 

132,032 

53,905 

1891-92 

142,949 

50,950 

1876-77 

134,248 

52,774 

1892-93     ' 

142,213 

49,394 

1877-78 

134,823 

56,178 

1893-94 

142,386 

51,100 

1878-79 

137,800 

56,063 

1894-95 

143,127 

52,505 

1879-80 

137,384 

62,333 

1895-96 

141,502 

51,242 

1880-81 

136,164 

53,893 

1896-97 

144,758 

52,661 

1881-82 

136,957 

52,477 

1897-98 

144,199 

53,446 

1882-83 

167,640 

50,794 

1898-99 

145,257 

62,324 

1883-84 

154,907 

52,823 

Small  expiring 
charge  on  rates 
'  in  respect  of 
former  prison 
officers. 


(c.)  Prisons. 

The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  County  and  Borough  gaols  and  bridewells  in 
Ireland  was  a  charge  upon  the  Countj  Cess  until  3877,  when  the  Prisons  Service  was 
taken  over  by  the  Central  Government  and  the  cost  defrayed  out  of  the  annual 
Parliamentary  Votes.  Some  small  expenses,  such  as  the  cost  of  conveyance  of 
prisoners  before  committal,  and  of  the  conveyance  of  juveniles  from  prisons  to 
reformatories,  are  still  paid  by  the  County  Councils,  but  the  principal  charge  remaining 
on  the  local  rates  is  for  annuities  to  former  prison  officers.  The  sum  required  for 
this  purpose,  which  is  a  gradually  diminishing  one,  is  a  county-at-large  charge  on  the 
new  Poor  Rate  levied  by  the  County  Councils. 


•  See  the  Acts  6  4  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  29  and  1  Vict.  c.  26. 
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Department. 
Supplementary  School  Fee  Grant  should,  with  the  Voted  Grant,  be  distributed  at  the  rate  of     17 

\2s.  per  scholar. 
These  proposals  inyolve  a  re-arrangement  of  the  Scottish  Grants.    Objects  of  the   existing     18 

Grants. 
The  Grants  should  be  paid  direct  to  the  Authorities  administering  the  Servioes,  and  provision     18 

should  be  made  for  the  distribution  of  a  sum  to  Counties  and  Burghs  in  aid  of  their  general 

expenditure. 
Approximate  amount  of  this  Grant  -  -  -  -  -  --18 

Increased  powers  of  control  should  be  given  to  the  Gk>vernment  Departments  concerned  in  the     18 

administration  of  the  Services  assisted. 

Chapter  V. — Brcohmkndations  oonosrninq  the  Raising  op  Local  Rates  -  -  -     18 

(a.)  Valuation  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -18 

All  Rates   should  be  levied  upon  the  net  value,  which  should  be  determined  by  the     18 

Valuation  Authority  and  entered  in  the  Valuation  Roll. 
Maximum  scale  of  deductions  should  be  fixed  by  Parliament  -  -  -     19 

Surveyors    of    Taxes  should    be    appointed    Lands    Valuation    Assessors  wherever     19 


Valuation  Authorities  should  have  power  to  make  up  a  Supplementary  Valuation  Roll  19 

in  the  middle  of  each  year. 

Suggested  alterations  with  regard  to  date  and  place  for  holding  County  and  Burgh  19 

Valuation  Appeal  Courts. 

The  Lands  Valuation  Appeal  Court  should  consist  of  three  Judges  of  the  Court  of  19 

Session  and  should  hear  all  Valuation  Appeals. 

In  certain  cases  the  Railway  Assessor  should  be  supplied  with  Counsel              -             -  20 

The  valuation  of  Railways    -          -                 -                                  -                 -                -  20 

Present  method  of  valuing  Railways     -             -                 -                 -                 -              •  20 

Receipts,  deductions,  and  total  valuation   of  Caledonian  Railway  for  1901-2                  -  21 

Allocation  of  total  value  of  Railways  between  various  rating  areas,  and  valuation  of  21 

stations,  &c. 
Valuation  of  sidings  -  -  -  -  -  --21 

Proportion  of  total  value  of  Caledonian  and  North  British  Railways  allocated  to  stations  22 

and  lines  respectively. 

The  deductions  should  be  determined  by  the  Railway  Commission  or  the  Court  of  22 

Session. 

The  value  of  the  line  should  be  apportioned  between  the  various  rating  areas  according  22 

to  train  mileage  and  not  line  mileage. 

(b.)  Other  Rating  (joestions         -                -                 -                -                -                -                 -  22 

Division  of  Rates  between  Owners  and  Occupiers  should  continue     -                 -             -  22 

''  Stereotyped "  County  Rates  should  be  divided             -                -                 -                 -  22 

Parochial  rates  should  be  divided  so  as  to  leave  an  equal  rate  in  the  £  upon  Owners  23 

and  Occupiers. 

Classification  of  Occupiers  for  Parochial  Rates  should  be  optional         -             -             -  23 

Underground  piping  should  be  assessed  at  one-quarter  of  its  Annual  Value  -                 -  23 

Consolidation  of  rates  and  of  rate-collecting  machinery             -              -             -             -  24 

Exemption  of  unoccupied  property                 -                 -                 -                 -                 -  24 

Exemption  on  ground  of  poverty          -             -             -             -             -             -             -  24 

Exemption  of  Crown  Property  and  contributions  in  lieu  of  Rates                   -  24 

Local  public  property  is  mostly  rateable           -             »             -             -             -             -  25 

Various  exemptions  granted  by  Statute         -                                                                   -  25 

No  further  exemptions  should  be  granted,  and  Cemeteries  worked  at  a  profit  should  be  25 

rated. 

Specia]  Districts  should  be  conterminous  if  possible           -        .         -                 -            -  25 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON  LOCAL  TAXATION, 


FINAL   REPORT-SCOTLAND. 


TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

Mat  it  please  Your  Majestt  : 

In  accordance  with  the  intention  expressed  in  our  Final  Beport  for  England 
and  Wales*  we  now  present  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  with  regard  to 
Local  Taxation  in  Scotland. 

The  evidence  which  we  have  taken,  and  certain  memoranda  which  have  been  put 
before  us,  have  already  been  issued,  and  the  information  specially  relating  to  Scotland 
is  contained  in  Volumes  I.,  III.,  and  IV.* 


CHAPTER  L 
Valuation  and  Rates. 


Although  the  Statutes  under  which  the  principal  rates  in  Scotland  are  levied  are  Origin  of  Poor 
of  comparatively  recent  dafe,  yet,  in  order  to  understand  the  present  system,  Kate. 
it  is  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  earlier  legislation  on  the  subject.  When  provi- 
sion for  the  poor  was  first  made  a  legal  obligation  by  an  Act  passed  by. the  Scots 
Parliament  in  1579,f  the  imposition  of  an  assessment  was  authorised  for  that  purpose. 
Under  that  Statute  the  assessment  was  to  be  raised  from  "  the  whole  inhabitants 
*'  within  the  parish,  according  to  the  estimation  of  their  substance,  without  exception 
'•  of  persons.'*  The  poor  had  previously  been  maintained  almost  wholly  by  charitable 
contributions,  and  there  was  so  much  dislike  to  making  the  contributions  compulsory 
that  the  practice  did  not  become  general.  In  consequence  of  the  distress  occasioned 
towards  the  eftd  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  a  succession  of  bad  harvests,  the  Privy 
Council  issued  certain  Proclamations^  directing  the  more  rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
law,  and  prescribing  in  more  detail  the  method  by  which  the  assessment  was  to  be 
levied. 

Notwithstanding  these  provisions,  compulsory  assessments  for  relieving  the  poor 
were,  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  only  occasionally  resorted  to  and 
were  regarded  merely  as  an  expedient  to  be  employed  in  particidar  circumstances 
and  for  a  limited  time. 

The  first  of  the  Proclamations  referred  to  was  issued  in  1692,  and  it  directed  that  Earlj  instances  of 
the  assessment  in  landward  parishes  {i.e.,  parishes  not  in  burghs)  was  to  be  cast  j^^^^®^^^  ^  ^^* 
"  the  one-half  upon  the  heritors,  and  the  other  half  upon  the  householders  of  the  and^O(»i^iOT3." 
"  parish.*' 

The  Act  of  3679  still  remained  in  force,  and  the  co-existence  of  provisions  for 
levying  the  assessment,  which  were  not  altogether  consistent  with  each  other,  led 
to  some  dispute.  There  was  also  much  speculation  as  to  how  far  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Privy  Council,  in  framing  the  Proclamation,  to  follow  the  method  prescribed 
by  a  Statute  of  1663,  providing  for  the  employment  of  vagabonds  and  authorising 
the  imposition  of  an  assessment  for  that  purpose,  one-half  leviable  from  the  heritors, 
and  the  other  half  from  the  '^tenants  and  possessors  according  to  their  means  and 
substance."  Although  these  disputes  were  to  some  extent  settled  by  the  Cburts, 
many  difierent  6yst.ems  of  levying  the  assessment  for  the  poor  prevailed.  It  is  only 
necessary,  however,  to  state  generally  the  lines  upon  which  they  usually  proceeded. 

*  See  List  of  Reports,  Evidence,  &c.,  supra, 

t  Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  were  evidently  borrowed  from  an  English  Statute  of  seven  years  earlier 

X  These  Proclamations  were  subsequently  ratified  by  Parliament. 

1    98606.  A 
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2  noXAL  COMMISSION  ON  JjOCal  TAXATION: 

The  heritors*  were  assessed  in  respect  of  their  lands  and  heritages  within  the 
parish,  whether  they  resided  there  or  not.  In  the  apportionment  of  the  assessment 
"between  them  the  real  or  the  valued  rentf  of  the  property  might  be  taken,  but  the 
assessment  might  not  be  imposed  partly  on  the  one  and  partly  on  the  other.  Where 
the  valued  rent  was  adopted  house  property  was  not  subjected  to  the  rate,  and  where 
the  assessment  was  levied  according  to  the  real  rent  it  was  customary  to  allow  to 
proprietors  of  houses  a  deduction  for  repairs. 

It  would  appear  that  all  inhabitants  were  liable  in  the  other  half  of  the  assessment, 
and  that  they  were  to  be  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  means  and 
substance.  In  the  application  of  this  principle  the  rents  might  be  taken  as  a  fair 
measure  of  each  individual's  means  and  substance,  or  a  direct  estimate  might  be 
made ;  but  whichever  method  was  adopted,  it  was  to  be  applied  uniformly  throughout 
the  parish. 

The  plan  of  apportioning  the  assessment  according  to  rental  was   obviously  the 
simpler  of  the  two,  and  the  Court  intimated  an  opinion  that  it  was  preferable.     But 
in  parishes  containing  different  classes  of  property  {e.g.,  partly  agricultural  and  partly 
residential  or  commercial)  it  was  felt  that  the  rents  did  not  bear  a  sufficiently  constant 
relation  to  means  and  substance,  and  with  a  view  to  making  the  assessment  conform 
mora  nearly  to  this  principle  a  plan  was  sometimes  adopted  of  dividing  the  property 
into  classes,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  used,  and  levying  different 
rates  of  assessment  upon  the  occupiers  of  each  class- 
When  rent  was  not  taken  as  the  basis,  but  an  estimate  of  the  means  and  substance 
of  each  inhabitant  was  made,  the  assessors  might  include  stocks,  shares,  mortgages, 
ships,  stock-in-trade,  and  other  descriptions  of  personal  property,  wherever  situated, 
but  not  landed  estate  in  Scotland  (for  which  the  proprietor  was  liable  as  heritor). 
Wages  and  salaries  were  also  included,  but  incomes  of  small  amount  were  frequently 
exempted.     Inhabitants   assessed  as  such  in   more   than  one  landward   parish  were 
liable  in  each  parish  in  respect  of  their  whole  means  and  substance. 

Heritors  living  in  the  parish  in  which  their  property  was  situated  were  liable  in  both 
the  heritors'  and  inhabitants'  shares  of  the  assessment. 

The  second  Proclamation,  issued  in  1693,  commands  the  magistrates  in  Burghs  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  for  the  poor  in  accordance  with  established  usage  and  in 
such  a  way  *'  as  may  be  most  effectual  to  reach  all  the  inhabitants."  In  consequence, 
the  method  of  assessment  in  one  burgh  nearly  always  differed  to  some  extent  from  that 
in  another.  In  some  the  proprietors  were  assessed  according  to  the  rents  of  their 
property,  in  some  the  occupiers,  and  in  others  the  assessment  was  divided  between 
these  classes.  The  whole  inhabitants  were  sometimes  assessed  according  to  their 
means  and  substance,  and  in  some  instances  the  cost  of  relief  was  paid  out  of  the 
general  funds  of  the  burgh. 

The  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1844  contended  that  this  variety  in  the  methods 
for  raising  poor  law  assessments  had  considerable  advantages,  and  reported  that  they 
were  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  alteration.  The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of 
1845,  which  followed  upon  the  report  of  this  Commission  and  established  the  Board 
of  Supervision  (now  the  Local  Government  Board)  and  Parochial  Boards  (now  Parish 
Councils),  accordingly  sanctioned  the  continuance  of  nearly  all  the  then  existing 
methods. 

Under  that  Statute  the  assessment  might  be  imposed — 

(a.)  One-half  on  owners  and  the  other  half  on  tenants  or  occupants  of  lands 
and  heritages  J  according  to  their  annual  value.  §  For  the  purpose  of 
levying  the  latter  half,  the  lands  and  heritages  might  be  classified  and 
different  rates  of  assessment  imposed. 
(&.)  One-half  on  owners  according  to  the  annual  value§  of  their  lands  and 
heritages,  J  and  the  other  half  on  inhabitants^  according  to  means  and 
substance. 


•  Fcuars  and  proprietors  were  assessed  along  with  the  heritors  in  some  parishes,  but  not  in  others  (.see 
Poor  Law  Inquiry,  Scotland,  Part  VII.,  1844,  pp.  181-2).  Superiors  were  held  not  liable  to  contribute  us 
heritors  in  respect  of  their  feu  duties  (Paiisli  of  North  Loith  v.  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  Nov.  12,  1833). 

t  The  "valued  rent"  was  a  valuation  made  originally  in  the  year  1G43,  and  rectified  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  after  which  it  remained  unaltered.  In  later  years  it  became  very  inequitable,  more  especially 
as  many  new  classes  of  property  had  then  come  into  existence,  and  the  practice  seems  to  have  been  there- 
fore to  use  it  only  where  it  foi-med  at  all  a  fair  basis,  and  to  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  real  rent  where  it 
did  not. 

t  5ee  footnote  (f)  on  p.  6. 

I  That  \Mf  the  net  valuation  (#ee  pi  6)i 
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(c.)  As  an  equal  percentage    upon  the  annual  value*  of  lands  and  teritages,! 

and  upon  means  and  substance. 
(d.)  According  to  local  Acts  or  established  usage. 

In  course  of  time,  however,  the  inconvenience  of  assessing  upon  means  and  substance  Gradual  dis- 
I't  came  intolerable.      No  machinery  had  been  provided  for  ascertaining  the  incomes  appearance  of 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  growing  volume  of  personal  property  in  stocks,  shares,  ^*'^/^,°  Means 
ac,  combined  with  the  increasing  mobility  of  the  population,  rendered  the  task  more  *^   SubsUmce. 
difficult  year  by  year.     The  system  was,  in  consequence,  gradually  abandoned  either 
voluntarily  or  in  accordance  with  statutory  enactment,  although  it  did  not  entirely 
cease  to  exist  until  1880.$      Assessments  previously   sanctioned   on  the  ground   of 
established  usage  have  also  been  prohibited  during  the  continuance  of  the  Agricultural 
Rates,  &c.  Act,  1896,  and  assessments  for  the    poor  are  now  everywhere  levied  in 
jn'oporticn  to  the  annual  value  of  the  lands  and  heritages  within  the  parish,  one-half 
of  Uie  total  sum  required  being  payable  by  the  owners  and  the  other  half  by  the 
occupiers. §     There  were  still,  however,  in  1900  five  parishes  in  which  the  revenue 
obtained  from  voluntary  contributions  and  Imperial  Grants  was  suflBcient  to  provide 
for  the  poor  and  no  Poor  Rate  was  consequently  levied. 

Assessments  for  burghal  purposes  were  in  ancient  times  imposed  according  to  the  Bargh  Assess- 
amount  of  property  or  an  estimate  of  the  trade  and  merchandise  of  each  inhabitant,  meats. 
but  the  custom  was  largely  neglected  during  the  eighteenth  century^  Local  Acts  had, 
however,  permitted  voluntary  assessments  in  many  burghs  for  police,  improvements, 
and  similar  purposes,  and  in  1833  a  general  adoptive  Statute  enabled  burghs  to 
establish  a  police  force,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  levy  an  assessment  upon  tenants 
and  occupiers  according  to  rental. 

In  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Municipal 
Corporations  in  Scotland  (1835),  an  assessment  for  the  cost  of  prisons  was  in  1839 
authorised  to  be  levied  on  the  net  annual  value  of  immovable  property  ||  within  each 
burgh,  but  in  this  case  one-half  of  the  amount  levied  upon  each  property  was  to  be 
paid  by  the  tenants  or  occupants  and  one- half  by  the  proprietors.^ 

Later  Statutes,  authorising  burgh  assessuients,  also  adopted  the  rental  value  of 
immovable  property  as  the  basis  of  apportioning  the  charge.  Of  such  assessments, 
while  the  majority  in  number  are  divided  between  owners  and  occupiers,  the  more 
important  are  charged  wholly  on  occupiers. 

County  assessments  date  from  [the  seventeenth  century,  flind  have  almost  invariably  County  Assess- 
been  imposed  according  to  some  estimate  of  the  rental  value  of  immovable  property,  menu. 
At  first  the  **  valued  rent  "  was  taken  as  the  basis,  and  when  this  became  inequitable, 
the  real  rent  of  the  property  assessed  was  adopted. 

The  owners  were  generally  made  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  rate,  though  in  some 
cases  moieties  of  the  sum  charged  against  each  property  were,  levied  from  the  owner 
and  occupier  respectively. 

With  the  establishment  in  1890  of  popularly  elected  authorities  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  county  aflPairs,  a  change  was  effected  in  the  method  of  charging  those 
county  rates  which  had  previously  been  levied  wholly  from  owners.  The  Local 
Government  Act  of  1889  provided  that  so  long  as  those  rates  did  not  increase  they 
should  continue  to  be  levied  from  owners,  and  that  any  increase  above  an  average 
rate  in  the  £  to  be  determined  for  each  rate,  and  for  each  county  over  the  period 
of  10  years,  ending  at  Whitsunday  1889,**  should  be  divided  equally  between  owners 
and  occupiers. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  although  the  means  and  substance  of  the  ratepayers  were  Properties  now 
an  important  consideration  in  the  Scottish  rating  system  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  "weswd  for  local 
nineteenth  century  and  continued  to  form  the  basis  in  some  places  as  late  as  1880,  '*^' 
rates  are  now  levied  on  the  annual  value  of  lands  and  heritages  only. 

•  That  is,  the  net  valtlation  {see  p.  6). 

I  See  footnote  (f )  on  page  5. 

X  The  parish  in  which  the  system  continued  until  1880  was  Greenock,  which,  since  184fl,  had  been 
assessing  on  means  and  substance  under  the  clause  relating  to  established  usage.  Assesdments  upon  means) 
jtr.^l  substance  were  abolished  by  Statute  in  1861  in  all  parishes  in  which  the  system  had  been  adopted  undor 
tl^iiLso  (b)  or  (c)  above  and  was  then  in  force. 

§  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Rates,  <fec.  Act,  1896,  as  to  which,  see  p*  8. 

1  **  Property*'  was  to  include  houses,  shops,  warehouses,  mills,  manufactdries,  cellars,  gardens^  yards,  and 
all  buildings  and  pertinents  thereof. 

^  The  whole  amount  might  be  charged  to  the  tenants  or  occupants  who  were,  in  that  case^  entitled  to 
deduct  one  half  from  their  rent. 

♦•In  the  fixing  of  the  averages,  any  portion  of  the  rates  which  had  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest 
or  repayment  of  principal  of  borrowed  money  was  to  be  omitted,  and  rates  sufficient  to  pay  the  prioeipal 
an«i  interest  of  money  borrowed  before  1890  were,  eo  long  as  necessary,  to  be  raised  from  owner?. 
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4  ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON    LOCAL  TAXATION: 

Certain  properties  are  exempt*  by  common  law  or  Statute  (as  to  which  see  pp.  24  and 
25),  but  with  these  exceptions  all  lands  and  heritages  capable  of  beneficial  occupation, 
that  is  to  say,  of  yielding  a  rent  in  excess  of  the  necessary  outgoings,  are  rateable. 

There  is  not  the  same  uniformity  with  regard  to  the  persons  liable  for  the  payment 
of  rates.  For  some  rates  the  owner  is  liable,  for  others  the  occupier,  whilst  all 
parochial  ratesf  and  some  others  are  divided  between  owners  and  occupiers,  and  are, 
as  a  general  rule,  collected  separately  from  each  of  those  parties.l 

To  rates  leviable  upon  "  owners "  or  *•  proprietors "  all  persons  are  liable  who 
are  in  the  actual  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  lands  and  heritages.  Tenants 
holding  upon  leases  of  more  than  21  years'  duration,  or,  if  the  property  be  minerals, 
of  more  than  31  years,  are  deemed  to  be  the  proprietors,  but  have  a  right  of  relief 
against  the  actual  proprietors  to  the  extent  of  that  proportion  of  the  o^^ner  s  rates  as 
corresponds  to  the  proportion  borne  by  the  rent  to  the  valuation.  Tenants  holding 
under  leases  of  shorter  duration  are  taken  to  be  the  proprietors  of  any  erections  or 
structural  improvements  made  by  them,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  agricultural  and 
mineral  properties.     Superiors  are  not  liable  in  respect  of  their  feus. 

Where  premises  are  sub-let  it  appears  that  the  tenant's  or  occupier's  rates  are 
charged  upon  the  principal  tenant,  leaving  him  to  seek  relief  from  his  sub-tenant. 

In  the  case  of  subjects  let  for  less  than  a  year,  or  with  a  rental  of  less  than  41. 
per  annum,  the  occupiers'  rates  may  be  charged  upon  the  owners,  who  generally  have 
the  power  of  recovering  from  the  occupiers  the  amounts  paid.§  Occupiers'  rates 
cannot,  of  course,  be  collected  in  respect  of  unoccupied  property. 

According  to  the  latest  information  available,  57  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of 
rates  was  raised  in  respect  of  occupancy,  and  43  per  cent,  in  respect  of  ownership. 

The  valuation  upon  which  rates  are  raised  is  determined  partly  by  the  Valuation 
Act  of  1854,  and  its  amending  Statutes,  and  partly  by  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845. 
A  gross  value  is  first  of  all  fixed  under  the  former  Statutes,  and  this  value  forms  the 
basis  upon  which  ail  rates  are  levied,  but  for  Parochial  rates  deductions  from  the  gross 
value  are  allowed  under  the  Act  of  1845  for  certain  outgoings. 

The  gross  value  is  simply  the  rent  actually  paid  in  all  cases  in  which  the  lands 
and  heritages  are  ''  bond  fide  let  for  a  yearly  rent  conditioned  as  the  fair  annual 
**  value  thereof,  without  grassum  or  consideration  other  than  the  rent,"  and  were  not 
let  upon  leases  of  over  21  years,  or,  in  the  case  of  minerals,  31  years.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  rateable  properties  form  the  subject  of  contracts  of  this  description, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  rent  paid  as  the  measure  of  rateability  in  these  cases  entirely 
avoids  the  introduction  of  hypothetical  considerations. 

Where  these  conditions  are  not,  however,  fulfilled,  as,  for  instance — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  long  leases  ;  or 

(2)  where  there  is  some  consideration  in  addition  to  the  rent,  as,  e.g.,  with  many 

licensed  premises, 

it  is  obvious  that  the  rent  paid  need  not  represent  the  true  value  ;  aud  where  property 
is  in  the  occupation  of  the  owner,  or  is  unlet,  tha  test  of  rent  is  not  available.  The 
Act  accordingly  directs  that  in  these  cases  an  estimate  shall  be  made  of  the  rent  at 
which,  one  year  with  another,  the  premises  might  in  their  actual  state  be  reasonably 
expected  to  let  from  year  to  year.|| 

There  is,  of  course,  more  room  for  speculation  in  the  application  of  this  rule, 
but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  value  is  still  to  be  determined  by  circumstances 
which,  although  absent  in  the  case  of  the  property  to  be  valued,  are  frequently 
met  with  in  other  cases.  Accordingly,  where  possible,  the  value  of  the  premises  in 
question  is  determined  by  reference  to  the  rents  actually  paid  for  sufficiently  similar 
properties  which  are  let  on  the  terms  implied  by  the  Statute. 

If  comparisons  of  this  description  are  not  available,  recourse  is  sometimes  had 
to  a  method  known  as  the   *'  contractors'  principle,"  under  which   the  valuation    is 

*  Some  properties  formerly  exempt  have  now  been  made  liable  by  Statute,  e.g,f  unlet  shootings  aud  deer 
crests,  and  advertising  stations. 

f  Certain  ecclesiastical  assessments  are  borne  by  the  heritors,  but  we  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  these. 

X  But  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  rates  which  are  divided  in  this  way,  the  whole  of  the  rate  may,  uudor 
certain  conditions,  be  levied  from  the  occupier,  who  may  then  deduct  the  owner's  proportion  from  his  rent. 

§  For  the  rates  levied  under  the  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  the  owners  are,  when  charged  with 
the  occupiers'  rates  in  respect  of  premises  under  4/.,  allowed  a  discount  of  10  per  cent.,  but  they  may  recover 
the  full  amount  from  the  occupiers. 

Ij  The  t<;rms  of  me  Statute  were  similar  to  those  previously  adopted  in  the  Parochial  Assessments  Act, 
1836,  for  England. 
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determined  by  taking  a  percentage  upon  (a)  the  value  of  the  site,  and  {b)  the 
sum  it  would  cost  to  erect  the  building.  This  method  has  been  B.inctioned  by  the 
Court  in  particular  cases,  and  the  valuation  of  railway  stations,  dep6ts,  &c.  is,  undei' 
Statute,  carried  out  on  the  "  contractors'  principle/'  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  railway  stations,  &c.,  the  results  obtained  by 
this  method  are  not  conclusive,  but  merely  prima  fade  evidence  of  value,  and  that 
other  methods  of  estimating  the  rent  at  which  the  premises  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  let  are  also  valid. 

For  instance,  neither  of  the  two  methods  indicated  is  followed  in  the  case  of  an  Valuatiou  based 
increasingly  important  class  of  proporties  such  as  railways,  tramways,  canals,  gas  on  Profits. 
and  water  works,  and  nearly  all  premises  extending  into  more  than  one  rating  area. 
On  the  one  hand,  these  properties  are  seldom,  if  ever,  let,  and  a  comparison  with 
similar  properties  is  not  therefore  available ;  whilst,  on  the  other,  the  application 
of  the  contractors*  principle  might  not  bring  out  their  time  value,  inasmuch  as  they 
partake  of  the  nature  of  monopolies.  A  system  is  consequently  adopted  whereby 
the  gross  receipts  of  the  undertakings,  les3  certain  deductions  for  working  expenses, 
tenants'  profits,  and  interest  on  capital,  &c.,  are  taken  as  the  value  for  rating 
purposes.  The  system  is  more  fully  described  in  Chapter  V. ;  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  point  out  that  whilst,  in  the  case  of  business  "pre mioes  which  are  valued 
upon  the  other  methods  mentioned,  the  valuation  is  only  indirect]}'  dependent  upon 
the  revenue  actually  accruing  to  the  parties  interested  in  the  premises,  and  is  not 
therefore  so  liable  to  fluctuate  with  short  periods  of  prosperity  or  depression; 
in  the  case  of  the  properties  valued  on  the  profits  principle,  the  valuation  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  undertaking,  and  varies  with  every  change  in 
its  condition. 

The  Valuation  Authorities  in  Ouunties  (including  the  Police  Burghs  situated  therein)  Valaaiion  Autho- 
are  the  County  Councils,  and  in  Royal  and  Parliamentary  Burghs  the  Town  Councils.  "^»«»  ««^  ^^® 
Each  of  these  Authorities  appoints,  as  occasion  requires,  an  Assessor  or  Assessors  ^l^^^ore^"*  ^ 
who  may  be  the  Officers  of  Inland  Revenue  for  the  district,  in  which  case  the  cost 
of  the  valuation  is  defrayed  by  the  Treasury,  or  any  other  fit  and  proper  person,* 
when  the  cost  falls  upon  the  locality.     In  any  case  the  Inland  Revenue  Officers  are 
bound  to  assist  the  Valuation  Authority.     More  than  half  in  value  of  the  rateable 
properties  in  Scotland  (apart  from  the  railways,  &c.  to  be  presently  mentioned)  are 
thus  in  fact  valued  by  officers  of  the  Central  Government. 

The  Assessors  are  required  to  value  all  lands  and  heritages  (except  railways,  canals.  Valuation  Roll. 
&c.,  which  are  valued  by  an  Assessor  appointed  by  the  Crown)  within  their  area, 
and  to  make  up  a  Valuation  Roll  annually.f  For  this  purpose  they  may  call  for 
returns  as  to  rent  and  other  particulars  from  owners  and  occupiers,  and,  where 
Inland  Revenue  Officers  are  the  Assessors,  they  may  enter  and  inspect  the  promises 
to  be  valued. 

The  Roll  is  to  contain  a  list  of  all  the  properties  valued,  the  yearly  rent  or  value 
of  each  of  them,  the  names  of  the  proprietors  and  tenants,  and,  if  the  premises  be 
sub-let,  the  names  of  the  occupiers  as  well  as  those  of  the  principal  tenants.  Where 
premises  ai*e  in  the  occupation  of  the  owner,  he  is  entered  both  as  owner  and  occupier. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Roll,  it  is  forwarded  by  the  Assessor  to  the  County  or 
Town  Clerk  (as  the  case  may  be),  who  furnishes  the  Clerks  of  the  several  Parish 
Councils  with  copies  of  those  portions  of  the  Roll  which  relate  to  the  respective 
parishes ;  whilst  with  the  County  or  Town  Clerk,  the  Roll  is  to  be  open  to  inspection. 

Provision  is  made  for  notice  being  given  to  the  parties  interested  in  any  properties  Objections  and 
as  to   an  alteration  in  the  valuation  of  those  properties,  and  for  any  person  who  Appeals, 
considers    himself    aggrieved    by   the  valuations   contained   in    the   Roll   to   obtain 
redress  by  complaint  to  the  Assessor,  or  by  appeal  to  the  Valuation  Authority  or  its 

•  An  Assessor  may  not,  however,  be  a  Sheriff  Clerk,  a  County  Clerk,  or  a  Collector  of  Poor  Bates,  and  he 
mast  not  be  employed  as  a  factor  for  heritable  property,  or  as  a  land  agent,  in  the  County  or  Burgh  for 
vhich  he  may  be  the  Assessor. 

j  "  Lands  and  heritages "  are  defined  by  the  Valuation  Act  to  extend  to  and  include  all  lands,  hotbes, 
shootings,  and  deer  forests,  fishings,  woods,  copse  and  underwood  from  which  revenue  is  actually  derived, 
ferries,  piers,  harboura,  quaye;,  wharfs,  docks,  canals,  railways,  mines,  minerals,  quarries,  coalworks,  waterworks, 
factories  and  all  buildings  and  pertinents  thereof,  and  all  machinery  fixed  or  attached  to  any  lands  or 
heritage.^.  The  definition  is  mot  exhaustive,  nor  does  the  Act  make  the  properties  entered  in  the  Roll 
liable  to  local  rales,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  however,  that  all  rateable  property  is  entered  in  the  Valuation 
Roll,  and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  all  property  entered  in  tho  Roll  is  rateable. 
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Valuation  of  rail- 
ways, &c.  by 
Hail  way  Assessor. 


Valuation  Eolls 
form  the  basis  for 
all  local  assess* 
meiiis. 


Deductions  to 
arrive  at  Net 
Value  for  Paro- 
chial Rates. 


No  Supplementary 
Valuation  Roll 
can  be  made. 


Spending  Autho* 
lities  and  separate 
Rates. 
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Coinmitiee.  or  thereafter  to  the  Lands  Valuation  Appeal  Court,  which  consists  of  two 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  Local  Assessors  may  also  appeal  to  the  Lands 
VKiuation  Appeal  Court  against  the  decision  of  the  Valuation  Authority. 

All  railways  and  canals  are  valued  by  the  special  Assessor  of  Railways  and  Canals 
appointed  by  the  Crown  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland ;  and 
any  Local  Authority  or  any  gas,  water,  or  other  company  having  any  continuous 
lands  and  heritages  liable  to  be  assessed  in  more  than  one  parish,  county,  or  burgh 
may  request  that  such  properties  shall  be  valued  by  the  same  Assessor.  A  Valuation 
EoU  is  to  be  made  up  annually  for  these  properties,  showing  the  yearly  rent  or 
value  of  the  portions  situated  in  each  rating  area,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary information,  the  Railway  Assessor  may  require  the  attendance  of  any  persons 
as  witnesses,  and  may  call  upon  the  companies  or  Local  Authorities  for  detailed 
statements,  books,  &c.  respecting  the  properties  to  be  valued. 

The  Railway  Assessor's  Valuation  Roll  is  to  be  open  to  inspection,  and  copies  of 
every  entry  in  which  the  companies  or  Local  Authorities  appear  are  to  be  sent  to 
them.  If  aggrieved,  they  may  apply  to  the  Assessor  for  redress,  or  they  may  appeal 
to  the  Lord  Ordinary,  or,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  County.  Any  parish, 
county,  or  burgh  having  an  interest  in  the  Valuation  Roll  may  appeal  in  the  same 
way. 

Finally,  the  Railway  Assessor  is  to  furnish  the  County  and  Town  Clerks  with 
certified  copies  of  so  much  of  his  Valuation  Roll  as  relates  to  their  areas,  which  details 
are  then  to  be  copied  into  the  ordinary  Valuation  Rolls  for  the  respective  Counties 
and  Burghs. 

As  thus  made  up  the  County  and  Burgh  Valuation  Rolls  form  the  basis  of  all 
assessments  for  local  purposes  and  are  final  and  conclusive.  Where  the  Inland  Revenue 
OfBce]*s  act  as  Assessors,  the  valuations  contained  in  the  Roll  are  also  conclusive  for 

the  purposes  of  Imperial  Taxation. 

« 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  valuations  contained  in  the  Roll  are  the 
yearly  rents  or  gross  values  of  the  several  lands  and  heritages,  and  that  for  Parochial 
rates,  which  are  levied  upon  a  net  valuation,  deductions  are  allowed  by  the  Parish 
Councils  for  "  the  probable  annual  average  cost  of  the  repairs,  insurance,  and  other 
**  expenses,  if  any,  necessary  to  maintain  such  lands  and  heritages  in  their  actual  state, 
"  and  all  rates,  taxes,  and  public  charges  payable  in  respect  of  the  same.''  Each 
Parish  Council  determines  for  its  own  area  the  amount  of  the  deductions  to  be 
allowed,  and  the  percentages  deducted  for  similar  classes  of  property  in  different 
parishes  vary  considerably. 

The  Valuation  Authority  has  no  power  (unless  under  a  local  Act)  to  make  up  a 
Supplementary  Valuation  Roll  for  subjects  acquiring  a  value  after  the  ordinary  Roll 
ie  completed,  but  under  section  346  of  the  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  an 
occupier  entering  upon  premises  during  the  course  of  a  year  may  be  charged,  whether 
his  name  appear  in  the  Valuation  Roll  or  not,  with  a  proportion  of  the  current  Burgh 
General  Assessment. 

The  principal  Spending  Authorities  are  Parish  Councils,  School  Boards,  County 
Councils,  and  Town  Councils ;  but  for  some  pui*poses  the  Spending  Authority  consists 
of  a  Committee  appointed  by  one  or  more  of  these  bodies,  as,  for  instance,  the 
provision  of  Public  Libraries,  expenditure  upon  which  is  incurred  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Town  Council  or  Parish  Council,  and  Highways  and  Public  Health  for  which  the 
Spending  Authority  is  in  most  counties  a  District  Committee,  composed  of  members 
of  the  County  and  Parish  Councils.  The  control  of  Police  expenditure  in  counties 
is  vested  in  a  Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the  County  Council  and  the  CommiBsioners 
of  Supply.* 

To  meet  the  expenditure  incurred  by  these  Authorities  a  large  number  of  separate 
rates  may  be  levied,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  named  according  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  required.  The  County  and  Burgh  General  Assessments  and  the  County 
General  Purposes  Rate  are,  however,  important  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  the 
Memorandum  furnished  by  the  Scottish  Office  there  is  a  tabular  Statement  of  the 
various  rates  leviable.     The  following  Table  shows  the  more  important  rates,  the 


•  Commissionere  of  Supply  were  formerly  the  Administrntivc  Authorities  in  Counties,  but  nearly  all  their 
functions  wei-e  transferred  to  the  County  CouncilB  in  1889.  To  appoint  members  to  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee  and  to  act  as  Land  Tax  Commissioners  are  now  the  only  duties  left  to  them. 
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Spending  AuthoritieB  for  whom  the  rates  are  levied,  and  the  purposes  to  which  they 
are  applied  :— 


Principal  Bates. 


SpendiDg  Authorities. 


■{ 


3.  Bar<;h  General  Assessment 

4.  Public  Health  Kate  - 

5.  Lunatic  Asylums  Bate   - 


&  Roads  Bate 


County  Police  Bate 


S.  County  General  Assessment 

9.  County  General  Purposes  Bate  - 


Parish  Council       •.  -  - 

School  Board  -  -         - 

Town  Council 
Town  Council  and  County  Council 

or  District  Committee. 
District  Lunacy  Bofvrd  elected  by 

County,      Town,     and      Parish 

Councils. 
Town  Council    and    County  Boad 

Board     (a     Committee    of    the 

County     Council)     or     District 

Committee. 
Standing  Joint  Committooof  County 

Council    and    Commissioners    of 

Supply. 
County  Council       •  .  - 

County  Council  - 


Purposes. 


Belief  of  Poor. 

Education. 

Police,  Streets,  Sanitation ^  &c. 

Sanitation,  &c. 

Provision    and    maintenance    of 
lunatic  asylums. 

Beads  and  Bridges. 


Police. 


Salaries    of   officials,    upkeep    of 

buildings,  &c. 
Purposes  for  which   special  rates 

are  not  separately  leviable. 


Collection  of 
Bates. 


The  areas  over  which  rates  are  levied  are,  as  a  rale,  conterminous  with  the  areas  Bating  Areas, 
of  the  Spending  Authorities.     Whilst,  however,  the  area  of  levy  never  extends  beyond 
that  of  the  Spending  Authority,  it  may  be  only  a  portion  of  the  latter,  e.g.^  Burgh 
Special  Sewer  Kates  may  be  imposed  by  a  Town  Council   upon  separate  drainage 
districts  within  the  Burgh. 

The  Authorities  responsible  for  the  levying  and  collection  of  the  rates  are  the  Parish 
Councils,  the  County  Councils,  and  the  Town  Councils.  As  a  general  rule,  each  of 
these  Authorities  employs  a  separate  staff,  and  each  ratepayer  in  Royal  and  Parlia- 
mentary Burghs,  and  in  the  rural  areas  of  Counties  has  therefore  to  pay  his  rates 
to  two  collectors,  and  in  Police  Burghs  to  three  collectors.* 

School  Rates  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  collected  by  the  Parish  Councils. 

For  the  Burgh  General  Assessment  and  other  rates  leviable  under  the  Burgh  Police  Differential 
(Scotland)  Act,  1892,t  and  also  for  the  Public  Health  Rat«,  the  Sewer  Rate,  the  Light  I^^i°g' 
Railways  Rate,  the  Public  Parks  Rate,  the  Housiug  of  Working  Classes  Rate,  and  the 
Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Rate,  certain  properties  in  Burghs  and  Police  Burghs  are 
assessed  at  one-fourth  of  their  full  annual  value. J  It  was  considered  that  these 
properties,  derived  less  benefit  from  the  expenditure  out  of  these  rates  than  did  other 
properties,  and  that  they  were,  therefore,  entitled  to  an  abatement  in  respect  of  them. 
The  provision  applies  both  to  occupiers'  rates  and  also  to  owners'  rates  in  cases  in  which 
part  of  a  rate  is  charged  upon  owners,  but  it  does  not  extend  to  non-burghal  areas. 
The  following  are  the  properties  referred  to  :  — 

All  lands  and  premises  used  exclusively  as  a  canal  or  basin  of  a  canal,  or  towing 
path  for  the  same,  or  as  a  railway  or  tramway,  constructed  under  the  powers 
of  any  Act  of  Parliament  for  pubHo  conveyance  (excepting  the  stations,  dep6ts, 
and  buildings,  which  shall  be  assessable  to  the  same  extent  as  other  lands  and 
premises  within  the  Burgh)  and  all  bridges,  frontages,  and  ferries  not  being 
private  property. 

All  the  underground  gas  and  water  pipes,  or  underground  works  of  any  gas  or 
water  company  or  corporation. 

Salmon  fishings,  and  all  woodland,  arable,  meadow,  or  pasture  ground,  or  other 
ground  used  for  nurseries,  market  gardens,  or  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  system  of  classification  for  the  occupiers*   Classification  of 
share  of  the  Parochial  Rates.     Under  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845,  Parish  Councils  may   J^^^^*"'^^^  ^^^ 
classify  the  lands  and  heritages  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used, 

♦  Power  was  given  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  for  Local  Authorities  to  agree  to  a  consolidation 
of  their  rate -collecting  machinery,  but  this  provision  has  only  been  utilised  in  a  few  cases. 

t  These  are  the  General  Improvement  Rate,  and  a  special  assessment  to  pay  the  damage  occasioned  by  riots. 

X  The  Burgh  General  Assessment  is  payable  by  occupicis,  whilst  the  otlier  rates  to  which  this  provi&ion 
Applies  ai*e  payable  paiily  by  owners  and  partly  by  occupiers i 
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and,  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  may  levy  diflferent 
rates  of  assessment  upon  the  occupiers  of  the  property  in  each  class.  In  parishes 
in  which  assessments  upon  means  and  substance  were  abolished  by  the  Poor  Law  Act 
of  1861,  a  scheme  of  classification  is  compulsory.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
Agricultural  Bates,  &c.  (Scotland)  Act,  1896,  no  scheme  of  classification  can  remain  in 
force  as  to  which  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  has  rot  certified  that  "  the  rates  leviable 
"  on  the  occupiers  of  agricultural  lands  and  heritages  in  pursuance  of  the  classification 
"  are  less  than,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  same  as,  the  rates  which  would  be 
"  leviable  on  such  occupiers  in  terms  of  this  Act  *',*  and  no  parish  can  adopt  a  new 
scheme  of  classification. 

The  basis  of  this  syst6m  difiTers  from  that  of  the  system  just  described  in  connexion 
with  burghal  rates,  for  in  this  case  the  abatements  are  confined  to  occupiers'  rates, 
and  are  made  on  the  ground  that  the  ability  of  some  classes  of  occupiers  is  less  in 
proportion  to  the  annual  value  of  the  property  occupied  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  other 
classes  of  occupiers.f 

Agricultural  By  the  Agricultural  Rates,  &c.  (Scotland)  Act  of  1896,  which  came  into  operation 

Rates  Act.  jj^^  1897,  occupiers  of  agricultural  lands  and  heritages,  i.e.,  "  lands  and  heritages  used 

*'  for  agricultural  or  pastoral  purposes  only,  or  as  market  gardens,  orchards,  or 
**  allotments,"  are  assessed  to  county  rates  on  three-eighths  of  the  annual  value 
appearing  in  the  Valuation  Boll,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  relieved  of  five-eighths  of 
their  rates. 

In  the  case  of  Parish  Council  rat^s,  in  parishes  where  there  was  no  classification 
under  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845,  or  in  which  the  classification  was  not  **  certified  " 
by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  similar  relief  is  given  to  occupiers  of  agricultural  lands 
and  heritages,  the  annual  value  being  that  upon  which  the  parochial  rates  are  levied, 
namely,  after  the  deductions  in  pursuance  of  section  37  of  the  Act  of  1845.  In 
parishes  where  a  certified  classification  exists,  no  further  relief  was  given  to  agricultural 
occupiers. 

The  deficiency  caused  by  these  abatements  in  county  and  parochial  rates  was  made 
good  from  Impeidal  sources,  a  fixed  sum,  which  is  practically  equivalent  to  five-eighths 
of  the  county  and  parochial  rates  levied  from  agricultural  occupiers  in  1895-96,J  being 
distributed  amongst  County  and  Parish  Councils  in  proportion  to  the  estimated  amount 
of  the  rates  so  raised. § 

The  Act  gave  no  relief  or  grant  in  respect  of  burgh  rates  on  agricultural  land. 

The  operation  of  the  Act  was  originally  limited  to  five  years,  but  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Kates  Act,  1896,  &c.  Continuance  Act  of  1901,  it  was  continued  for  a  further 
period  of  four  years,  i.e.,  to  31st  March  1906. 


•  Owing  largely  to  this  provision  the  nnmber  of  classified  parishes  fell  from  162  in  1895-6  to  97  in  1896-7. 

t  The  late  Sir  John  Skelton  has  referred  to  the  system  uf  classification  as  **  a  rough  method  of  adjusting 
**  tlie  assessment  to  the  *  taxable  capacity '  of  the  ratepayer."  The  system  is  discu'^sed  at  j^reater  length  in  our 
Report  for  England  and  Wales  (Cd.  638),  pp.  36-7. 

J  In  respect  of  parochiul  rates  in  classified  parishes  tlie  sum  was  equivalent  to  five-eighths  of  the  rates 
which  would  have  been  levied  from  agricultural  occupiers  had  there  been  no  scheme  of  classification. 

§  This  Act  differs  in  some  important  respects  from  its  English  analogue.  In  England,  the  whole  of  the 
rates  to  which  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896,  applies,  are  paid  by  the  occupiers,  and  the  Act  provided 
for  their  exemption  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  tho^e  rates,  but  confined  the  exemptiou  to  the  land,  lenvin^if 
the  buildings  connected  with  the  land  assessjible  at  their  full  annual  vaUie.  In  Scotland,  however,  where  the 
rates  to  which  the  Agricultural  Rates,  <tc-  (Scothind)  Act,  1S96,  applies,  are  divided  between  owners  and 
'.'coupiers,  the  exemption  was  confined  to  the  occupiers'  share  of  the  rates,  but  the  amount  of  the  exemption 
wns  lixed  at  five-eighths  of  the  occupiers'  rates,  and  was  given  not  only  in  respect  of  the  land,  but  of  the 
buildings  also. 

Aw  the  grant  given  to  Scotland  from  Imperial  funds  was  at  first  a  fix^d  sum  dependent  on  the  amount  of  the 
English  grant,  and  not,  as  in  England,  on  the  amount  of  rates  raised  from  land  apart  from  the  buildings  con- 
n^clod  with  it,  there  was  no  necessity  to  separate  buildings  from  land  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
extent  of  the  exemption,  and  of  distributing  the  grant.  The  extent  of  the  exemption  was  determined  partly 
by  the  sum  available  for  distribution  and  partly  by  the  exemption  customarily  allowed  in  those  pari.shes  whicli 
were  then  classified  under  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845.  It  was  subsequently  found  that  the  extent  of  the 
exemption  allowed  to  the  agricultural  occupier  was  greater  than  the  sum  available  (according  to  the  revised 
English  figures)  for  distribution,  but  the  discrepancy  was  rectified  by  the  grant  of  an  additional  sum  from 
Imperial  sources  by  the  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1898. 
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CHAPTER  II 

Subventions. 

Parliament  has  for  many  years  voted  money  in  aid  of  certain  items  of  expenditure  Th6  re-arrange- 
incurred  by  Local  Authorities.     Under  the  re-organised  scheme  of  Local  Government  ^entofthesub- 
and  Taxation  which  came  into  force  in  1888-90,  some  of  the  more  important  grants  isss^So/** 
ceased  to  be  made  from  the  Votes  but  were  charged  upon  certain  revenues  which, 
although  continuing  to  be  imposed  and  collected  by  the  Imperial  Authority,  were 
given  over  to  local  purposes.     The  principal  grants  still  voted — those  for  Education 
— are  referred  to  elsewhere.*    Those  ceasing  to  be  voted  by  Parliament  were  the  grants 
for  roads,  poUce,  pauper  lunatics,  and  poor  law  medical  relief.     The  amount  of  these 
grants  was,  to  a  large  extent,  dependent  upon  the  expenditure  incurred. 

The   grant  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  was  first  made  in  1882-83,  and  from  Amounts  of  the 
1884r-85  to  1886-87  it  amounted  to  35,000Z.  per  annum*     This  amount  was  increased  discontinued 
to  70,000Z.  in  1887-88,  the  last  year  in  which  the  grant  was  voted  by  Parliament-  «"^^- 
The  other  discontinued  grants  were  voted  for  the  last  time  in  1889-90  and  amounted  - 
in  that  year  to — 

£ 
Police  (pay,  &c.)  ....     154,034 

Maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics  -  *      91,322 

Poor  law  medical  relief  -  -  -       19,981 

265,337 


The  total  amount  of  the  four  discontinued  grants  was,  therefore,  about  335,000/. 

The  revenues   surrendered  by  the  Government  are  paid  into  the  Local  Taxation  The  subventions 
(Scotland)  Account,  and  distributed  ,in  accordance  with  statutory  provisions  amongst  n«>w  pass  through 
the  various  Local  Authorities  by  order  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland.     The  payments  { Scoth^^)      "'''' • 
into  and  out  of  the  Account  are,  shortly,  as  follows.     Further  details  will  be  found  Account, 
in  the  Memorandum  prepared  by  the  Scottish  Office  printed  on  pp.  76  to  111. 

The  revenues  from  which  the  Account  is  fed  are —  Bevenues  payable 

1.  The  Death  Duty  Grant,  originally  11  per  cent,  of  one-half  of  the  Probate  into  the  Account 

Duties  [Probate  Duties  (Scotland  and  Ireland)  Act,  1888,  s.  I],  and  now  ^ents  onss?"^^^ 
a  corresponding  sum  out  of  the  Estate  Duty  derived  from  personal  property 
(Finance  Act,  1894,  s.  19.). 

2.  The  Local  Taxation  Licence  Dutiesf  collected  in  Scotland,  and  the  penalties 

recovered  in  respect  of  the  duties.     [Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889, 
s.  20.] 

The  discontinued  grants  were  charged  against  the  foregoing  revenues. 

3.  The  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Duties  which  consist  of  11  per  cent. 

of  the  produce  of  3d.  per  barrel  from  the  Beer  Duty,  and  an  additional  duty 

of  6d.  a  gallon  upon  spirits  (Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1890,  aa.  4, 

6,  7). 

The  aUocation  of  the  Death  Duty  Grant  and   the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 

Excise)  Duties  between  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  was  based  upon  the  general 

contributions  of  the  three  countries  (as  calculated  in  1888)  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer, 

under  which  arrangement  80  per  cent,  was  assigned  to  England,  11  per  cent,  to 

Scotland,  and  9  per  cent,  to  Ireland. 

For  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  occupiers  of  agricultural  lands  and  heritages  from  Pajment*  into  the 
a  portion  of  the  burden  of  local  taxation,  and  for  certain  other  purposes,  additional  A^ccount  under 
sums  were  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Local  Taxation  Account  in  1896  and  1898.  onsSs^s^wTh^ 
This  arrangement  was  a  temporary  one,  and   in  the  absence  of  further  legislation  relief  of  a^ricul- 
would  have  ceased  at  the  end  of  1901-2,  but  by  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896,  &c.,  tural  occupiers, 

- _^ .    and  other 

•&c  pp.  62-67.  P^'P"'*"- 

t  Consisling  of  the  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  consumption  on  or  off  the  premises ; 
licences  for  dealers  in  beer,  spirits,  wine,  sweets,  game,  tobacco,  and  plate,  and  for  appraisers,  auctioneers, 
hawkers,  hou^  agents,  and  pawnbrokers;  dog,  gun,  carriage,  and  light  locomotiye  licences;  and  licences  for 
killing  game,  for  armorial  bearings,  and  for  male  servants.  The  licences  to  vendors  of  intoxicating  liquors 
produce  rather  niore  than  one*hali  of  the  total  receipts  from  all  these  licences. 

I     98606.  B 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION  ON   LOCAL  TAXA^tOS  : 


Ainoams  paid  into 
the  Account  in 
1890-91  and 
1900-1. 


Oontinuance  Act  of   1901,  the  grants  will  now  be  continued  until  1905-6.     These 
sums  were — 

4.  A  further  grant  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Estate  Duty  derived  in  Scotland  from 
personal  property,  consisting  of  a  fixed  sum  equal  to  eleven-eightieths  of  the 
amount  payable  to  the  Local  Taxation  (England)  Account  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Rates  Act,  1896.    [Agricultural  Rates,  &c.  (Scotland)  Act,  1896,  s.  3(1)]. 
6.  A  fixed  sum  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  equivalent  to  the  difiference  between  the 
amount  of  the  preceding  item  and  seven-sixteenths  of  the  total  amount  raised 
by  county  and  parochial  rates  in  Scotland  from  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
agricultural  lands   and  heritages  during  1895-96,     [Local  Taxation  Account 
(Scotland)  Act,  1898,  s.  1(1)]. 
When  the  Agricultural  Raxes, '&c.  (Scotland)  Act  was  passed  in  1896  it  was  decided 
to  give  to  Scotland  an  equivalent  grant  to   that  given   by  the  analogous  Act  for 
England,  and,  in  the  calculation,  to  adopt  the  same  proportion  as  that  governing  the 
allocation  of  the  Death  Duty  grant  and  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties.    In  1898, 
however,  it  was  provided  that  the  grant  to  Scotland  should  no  longer  be  determined 
upon  this  method,  but  should  represent  one-half  of  the  rates  actually  levied  upon 
agricultural  land  (apart  from  the  buildings  attached  to  it)  in  the  year  1896-90.     No 
separate  valuation  of  the  land  apart  from  the  buildings  was  made  in  Scotland  as  was 
done  in  England,  and  for  the  purpose   of   calculating  the   amount   due  upon  this 
principle  it  was  estimated  that  buildings  represeuted  one-eighth  and  the  land  itself 
seven-eighths  of  the  total  annual  value  of  both  land  and  buildings,  and  the  grant  was, 
therefore,  fixed  at  seven-sixteenths  of  the  rates  levied  upon  both  land  and  buildings  in 
1895-96.     The  concession  of  this  principle  involved  an  additional  grant  from  central 
funds  and  this  was  charged  not  against  any  particular  item  of  revenue,  as  was  the 
grant  under  the  1896  Act,  but  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

The  amount  paid  into  the  Local  Taxation  Account  under  each  head  in  the  yeara 
1890-91*  and  1900-1,  was  as  follows  :— 


ProviBion  waa 
origmallj  iiiade 
tor  dofraying  from 
the  Account  the 
cost  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  school  fees, 
bat  the  cost  ic 
now  principalij 
borne  upon  the  ^ 
Votes. 


Sources  of  BeveDue. 


1890-91. 


1900-1. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

Death  Duty  grant           -             -             -             - 
Local  Taxation  Licence  Duties         -          -           - 
Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Duties 
Grant    from   Estate  Duty    under   Agricultural 

Bates,  &c.  (Scotland)  Act,  1896. 
Grant    from    Consolidated    Fund    under    Local 

Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1898. 

Total 

265,604 
322,432 
143,052 

£ 
300,091 
370,633 
174,449 
182,609t 

97,626t 

730,988 

1,125,208 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  Table  that,  under  the  re-arrangement  of  1888-90,  the 
Government  gave  over  to  Scotland  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  system  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  the  discontinued  grants.  Since  that  time  the  sums  paid  into 
the  Local  Taxation  Account  have  fluctuated  to  some  extent,  but  in  1900-1  they  were 
considerably  in  excess  of  those  for  1890-1. 

When  these  re-arrangements  were  first  made  a  large  proportion  (upwards  of 
300,0001.)  of  the  money  passing  through  the  Account  was  applied  to  the  abolition  of 
school  fees,  but  when  a  grant  from  the  Exchequer  was  given  for  that  purpose  to 
elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales  in  1891,  a  corresponding  grant  was 
allocated  to  Scotland.  This  change  made  available  for  other  purposes  almost  the 
in^hole  of  the  sum  hitherto  paid  from  the  Scottish  Local  Taxation  Account  in  relief 
of  school  fees.§  Provision  was  made  for  the  application  of  this  money  in  the 
Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act  of  1892. 


*  This  year  is  selected  as  being  the  first  in  which  the  financial  re-arrangement  of  1888-90  became  completely 
operative. 

f  Includes  a  repayment  of  10/.  by  a  Parish  Council. 

t  In  consequence  of  adjustments  of  the  amount  payable  to  the  Local  Taxation  (England;  Account,  under 
the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896,  the  amouut  payable  to  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  was  increased  in  1900-1  by  461/.  Part  of  this  increase,  viz.,  287/.,  is  not  included  in  the 
account  for  1900-1,  but  will  be  included  in  that  for  1901-2. 

§  A  small  part  is  still  devoted  to  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  Voted  Fee  Grant  of  lOf.  per  child  in 
a\'erage  attendance.  If  the  combined  grants  are  insufiicient  to  provide  12«.  per  child,  the  deficiency  is  made 
good  from  a  Suppiementarv  Vote. 
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The  services  to  which  the  money  paid  into  the  Local  Taxation  Account  is  devoted.  Payments  out  of 
the  Authorities  to  whom  it  is  paid,  the  method  of  distribution,  and  the  amount  appro-  J^^^^"°*  ^^ 
priated  to  each  service  in  1900-1,  are  as  follows  : —  i<wv»^i 


19(X^-l. 


Sernoet  and  Authorities  to  whom 
Payments  «re  made. 


Method  of  Distribution. 


Total  Amount 

appropriated 

in  1900-1. 


Whether 

(a)  Total  Amount 

appropriated  and  (6)  Suras 

rpceived  by  the  various 

Authorities  arc  fited 

or  vary  fiom  year 

to  year. 


Payments  out  of  the  Death  Duty 

Qrant  {Finance  Acty  1894)  and 

Lical  Taxation  Licences. 

I.  Highlands  and  Islandd  ^rant 
(Countj  Councib  Id  High- 
lands and  Islands). 


2,  Contribution  to  cost  of  roads. 
(Road  Authorities.) 


3.  Gontribation   to   cost   of    pay 
and     clothing    of    police. 
(Police  Authorities.) 


4.  Contribution  to  cost  of  Poor 
Law        Medical        Relief. 
(Parish  Councils.) 


5.  Contribution  to  c(»6t  of  main- 

tenance of  pauper  lunatics 
(Parish  CouiKcils.) 

6.  Contribution   to    cost  of  Se- 

condary Education. 

(Scotch    Education    De- 
partment.) 

7.  Contribution  to  cost  of  Uni- 

versities. (Glasgow,  Aber- 
deen, Edinburgh,  and  St. 
Andi*ew's  Universities.) 


In  proportion  to  grants  paid  out 
of.  Exchequer  to  Oommis- 
sionei-s  of  Supplj  and  County 
Road  Trustees  in  1888-^0. 

In  proportion  to  cost  of  mainte- 
nancs  of  roads  maintained  out 
of  public  rates. 

In  proportion  to  cost  of  pay  and 
clothing  of  police,  provided 
such  expenditure  has  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland. 

Half  the  cost  of  trained  sick 
nursing  is  first  charged  against 
the  grant,  and  the  residue  is 
distributed  in  proportion  to 
vouched  expenditure  on  medical 
relief. 

In  proportion  to  expenditure  on 
maintenance  not  exceeding  8#. 
per  lunatic  per  week. 


Under  Ordinance  of  University 
Commissioners. 


£ 
10,000 

35,000 
155,000 


(a)  and  (b)  Fixed. 


(a)  Fixed. 

(b)  Varies. 


(a)  Fixed. 
ib)  Varies. 


20,012     I  (a)  Fixed. 
'  (b)  Varies. 


115,615 


(a)  Fixed. 

(b)  Varies. 


60,000       (a)  Kxed. 


80,000     I  (a)  and  (b)  Fixed. 


Aotes, 

1.  The  principal  part  oE  this  amount*is  usually  applied  towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  roads.     The  grauts 

governing  the  distribution  were  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  for  the  cost  of  the  pay  and  clothing 
of  the  police.  The  former  grant  amounted  to  70,000/.  for  the  whole  of  Scotland,  the  distribution 
being  the  same  as  that  for  the  existing  roads  grant,  and  the  latter  consisted  of  half  the  pay  and 
clothing  of  the  police.  The  counties  having  a  share  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  Grant,  are  Argyll, 
Caithness,  Inverness,  Orkney,  Boss  and  Cromarty,  Shetland,  and  Sutherland ;  the  grauts  to  thes6 
counties  (or  roads  and  police,  in  1888-89,  amounted  to  about  15,000/. 

2.  For  this  purpose  the  term  ^*  road  "  has  in  burghs  a  limited  meaning. 

4.  The  grant  is  fixed  at  20,000/.  per  annum.  The  small  additional  amount  distributed  in  1900-1, 
consisted  of  part  of  an  unspent  balance  remaining  at  the  end  uf  1899-1900.  Certain  regulations  have 
to  be  complied  with  and  a  minimum  expenditure  upon  medical  relief  incurred  before  a  parish  can 
participate  in  the  grant.  For  this  purpose  the  expenditure  on  medical  relief  includes  the  sums  spent 
upon  approved  ealaries  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Officers,  on  medicines  and  medical  appliances,  and  on 
subscriptions  to  Hospitals  and  Infiimaries  under  Section  67  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1846.  Out  of 
876  parishes  in  Scotland,  797  received  a  share  of  the  grant  in  1899-1900. 

6.  The  grant  is  fixed  at  115,500/.  per  annum.  The  small  additional  amount  distributed  in  1900^1, 
consisted  of  part  of  an  unspent  balance  remaining  at  the  end  of  1899-1900. 

6.  The  grant  is  administered  in  accordance  with  minutes  submitted  to  Parliament. 

7.  A  further  grant  of  42,000/.  is  voted  annually  by  Parliament. 

li  2 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOOAL  TAXATION: 


Payments  out 
of  the  Acoount 
in  1900-1. 


Services  and  Authorities  to  whom 
Paymeuts  are  made. 


Method  of  Distribation. 


Total  Amount 
appropriated 
in  1900-1. 


Whether 

(a)  Total  Amonat 

appropriated  and  (6)  Snaa 

received  by  the  rarioiia 

Authorities  are  fixed 

or  vsry  from  year 

to  year. 


8.  Ck>ntribution     in     relief      of 

parochial    rates.       (Parish 
Councils.) 

9.  Payment    to    Cattle    Piearo- 

pneomonia  Account. 

(Board  of  Agriculture^ 
10.  Contribution      in     relief     of 
County   and  Burgh   rates, 
&c»     (County    and    Town 
Councils.) 


11.  Belief  of  sdiool  fees. 

(Scotch    Education 
pnrtment.) 


De- 


Half  the  grant  in  proportion  to 
valuation,  and  half  in  propor- 
tion to  population. 


Half  the  grant  in  proportion  to 
valuation,  and  half  in  propor- 
tion to  population. 


Total  payments  out  of  Death  Duty  Grant  (Finance  Act,  1894)  and 
Local  Taxation  Licences  •  .  .  .  . 


Payments  out  of  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion (Customs  and  Excise) 
Duties, 


12. 


Police  superannuation.  (Police 
Authorities.) 


13. 


14. 


Belief  of  school  fees.  (Scotch 
Education  Department.) 

Medical  officers  and  sanitary 
inspectors.  (County  and 
Town  Councils.) 


15.  Belief  of  County  and  Burgh 
rates,  or  to  Technical  Edu- 
cation. (County  and  Town 
Councils.) 


Total  payments  out  of  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Duties 


To  each  authority  is  given  a  sum 
equal  to  the  deductions  from 
the  constables'  pay  and  the 
amount  expended  on  pensions 
during  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  residue  is  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of 
efficient  men  in  each  force. 


In  proportion  to  expenditure  upon 
approved  salaries  and  travelling 
expenses. 

In  proportion  to  valuation 


IK),000 

3,000 

146,933 

46,191 


670,751 


£ 
40,000 


40,000 
15,000 

79,449 


174,449 


(a)  Fixed. 
{b)  Varies. 

(a)  Varies. 

(a)  and  (5)  Varies. 

(a)  Varies. 


(a.)  Fixed. 
(6.)  Varies. 


(a.)  Fixed. 


(a.)  Fixed. 
(6.)  Varies. 


(a)  and  (6.)  Varies. 


Notes, 


8. 
9. 


The  grant  may  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  any  parochial  rates. 

The  amount  of  this  payment  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  Cattle  Pleuro-pneumonia  Account  for  Oceat 
Britain.  Eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  any  deficit  on  that  account  is  charged  against  the  Local  Taxation 
Account  for  England  and  12  per  cent,  against  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account. 

10.  This  grant,  together  with  the  four  preceding  ones  and  a  portion  (25,000/.)  of  the  grant  for  pauper 
lunatics,  are  the  grants  which  were  substituted  for  the  Scottish  School  Fee  Grant  when  that  grant 
was  placed  upon  the  Votes,  and  the  amount  of  the  contribution  in  relief  of  County,  &c.  rates  is  the 
residue  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  Fee  Grant  for  the  year,  after  the  deduction  of  the  other  payments 
referred  to.  In  1900-1  the  Fee  Grant  was  314,933/.  {see  Estimates),  and  the  other  payments 
amounting  to  168,000/.  the  grant  in  relief  of  County  and  Burgh  rates,  &c.,  was  therefore  146,983/. 
A  small  part  of  this  grant  is  each  year  devoted  to  other  purposes  than  the  relief  of  rates. 

This  is  the  residue  of  the  Death  Duty  Grant  and  the  Local  Taxation  Licences.  The  grant  is  in 
addition  to  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  relief  of  school  fees,  and  is  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Scotch  Education  Code  annually  submitted  to  Parliament. 

The  grant  may  not  exceed  40,000/.,  but  the  full  amount  has  been  given  each  year  since  the  Customs 
and  Excise  Duties  were  transferred.  As  to  its  ultimate  disposal,  see  note  to  similar  grant  from 
Death  and  Licence  Duties. 

This  is  the  residue  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties.  Of  the  Grant  for  1898-9  the  latest  year  for 
which  the  figures  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  grant  by  Local  Authorities  are  available,  24  per  cent, 
was  devoted  to  the  relief  of  ratis  and  76  per  cent,  to  Technical  Education. 
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Serrices  and  Aathorities  to  whom 
Payments  are  made. 


Method  of  Distrihution. 


Payments  out    of  Estate   Duty 
Grant     under    Agricultural 

Ratesy  ^.  Act,  1896. 

• 
16.  Burgh  Land  Tax  relief.    (Com- 
missioners   of   Inland   Re- 
venue    and     Councils     of 
certain  Burghs.) 


17.  Conuibution  to  Congested  Dis- 
tricts in  EUghlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland.  (Con- 
gested Districts  Board.) 

16.  Contribution  lor  the  relief 
of  agricultural  occupiers. 
(County  and  Parish 
Councils.) 


To  Commissioners  of  Inland  Re- 
yenue  the  amount  of  Land  Tax 
payable  by  Burghs  and  to 
Councils  of  Burghs  in  respect 
of  which  the  Land  Tax  has  been 
redeemed  a  sum  equal  to  the 
annual  amount  of  such  re- 
demptions. 


In  proportion  to  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  rates  raised 
from  agricultural  occupiers  in 
1895-96. 


Total  payments  out  of  Estate  Duty  Orant  under  Agricultural  Rates, 
Ac.  (Scotland)  Act,  1896  -  -  -  ... 


Payments  out  of  Sum  derived 
from  Consolidated  Fund, 

19.  Contribution    for    the    relief 

of  agricultural  occupiers. 
(County  and  Parish 
Councils.) 

20.  Contribution  to  cost  of    pay 

and  clothing  of  police. 
(Police  Authorities.) 


21 


In  proportion  to  the  estimated 
amount  of*  the  rates  raised 
from  agricultural  occupiers  in 
1895*96. 

In  proportion  to  cost  of  pay  and 
clothing  of  police,  provided 
such  expenditure  has  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland. 


Marine  Superintendence 
(Scotch  Fishery  Board.) 
22.  Contribution  to  Secondary  or 
Technical  (including  Agricul 
tural)  Education.     (Scotch 
Education  Department.) 

Total  payments  out  of  sum  derived  from  Consolidated  Fund 

Total  payments  out  of  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account  • 


Total  Amount 

appropriated 

IB  1900-1. 


Whether 

(a)  Total  Amount 

apiRTopriated  and  (6)  Sums 

received  by  the  variona 

Authorities  are  ilxed 

or  vary  from  year 

to  year. 


7,990 


15,000 


159,637 


182,627 


Fayments  out  of 
the  Account  in 
1900-1. 


(a)  and  (5.)  Fixed. 


(a.)  Fixed. 


(a)  and  (&)  Fixed 


20,000       (a)  and  (5.)  Fixed. 


25,000 

15,000 
37,626 


97,626 


1,125,453 


(a.)  Fixed. 
(5.)  Varies. 


(a.)  Fixed, 
(a.)  Fixed. 


Notes, 


16. 


17 


18. 


The  amount  payable  to  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  is  6,951/.,  and  the  amount  payable  to  Burgha 
is  1,039/. 

The  grant  is  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  Congested  Districts  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  the 
purposea  upon  which  the  money  may  be  spent  being  enumerated  in  the  Congested  Districts  (Scotland) 
Act,  1897. 

After  providing  for  the  payments  for  the  Burgh  Land  Tax  relief  and  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  amount  available  for  the  relief  of  agricultural  occupiers  under  the  Agricultural 
Rates,  &c  (Scotland)  Act,  1896,  was  182,509/.  minus  22,990/.,  or  159,519/.  The  amount  actually 
distributed  was,  however,  118/.  more  than  the  amount  available,  the  excess  consisting  of  the  balance 
between  an  over-payment  of  461/.  in  the  year  and  a  deduction  of  348/.  on  account  of  an  over-payment 
in  1899*1900.  Of  the  total  of  this  grant  and  the  supplementary  grant  (No.  19)  from  the  Canaoli- 
dated  Fund,  County  Councils  received  69,882/.  and  Parish  Councils  109,755/. 

It  was  found  that  the  sum  given  to  County  and  Parish  Councils  under  the  Agricultural  Rates,  Ac  Act, 
1896,  was  insufficient  to  compensate  for  the  relief  given  to  agricultural  occupiers  by  that  Act,  and 
this  sum  of  20,000/.  was  given  with  a  view  to  correcting  the  anomaly.  (See  preceding  note  as  to 
distribution  between  County  and  Parish  Councils.) 

20.  The  expenditure  upon  police  having  grown  considerably  since  1889,  the  original  grant  of  155,000/.  had 

become  insufficient  to  meet  one-half  of  the  cost  of  pay  and  clothing,  and  the  additional  sum  of 
25,000/.  was  given  in  consequence. 

21.  The  grant  is  expended  upon  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  vessels  for  marine  superintendence  and 

otherwise  enforcing  the  Scottish  Sea  Fisheries  Laws. 

22.  The  grant  is  administered  in  accordance  with  minutes  submitted  to  Parliament.     287/.  of  the  grant  for 

1^)0-1  is  not  included  in  the  amount  shown  in  the  Table.    {See  footnote  %  ^^  pi^  ^^O 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON  LOCAL  TAXATION: 


The  grants  are 
mainly  fixed 
grants. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  Table  that  of  the  22  separate  grants  made  from  the  Local 
Taxation  Aocotrnt,  18  consist  of  fixed  annual  sums,  whilst  only  4  vary  in  amoont 
from  year  to  year. 


vSnoimarj  nf  In  the  case  of  certain  services,  the  grant  is  charged  partly  to  the  sum  payable  to 

prants  payable  the  Account  Under  one  Act  and  partly  to  that  payable  under  another.     The  total  sums 

from  the  Account        -^  from  the  Account  in  these  cases  are  shown  in  the  following  Table : — 

in  separate  parts.  * 


Services. 


Contribntion  to  cost  of  pay  and  clothing  of  police* 
Contribution    to    Scotdi     Education    Department    for 

Secondary  and    l^echnical    (including    Agricultural) 

Edu<»tion.f  \ 

Belief  jof  school  fees  . 
Contribution  for  the  relief  of  agricultural  occupiers 


Total  AmoQDt 

Appropriated 

in  1900-1. 


£ 
180,000 
177,076 


85,191 
179,637 


*  Not  inolntliag  the  grant  of  40,000/.  for  police  saperaaiiaatioo. 

t  Incladinff  the  grant  of  79,449/.,  which!  may  be  applied  either  to  the  relief  of  County  and  Burgh  rates,  or  to  Technical 
Education.  ' 


OaAPTER  III. 


This  problem  is 
similar  to  that 
which  arises  in 
England,  and 
should  be  dealt  - 
with  on  uniform 
lines. 


ITie  surrender  of 
certain  Imp«^al 
revenues  to  local 
purposes  is  de- 
sirable, or,  alterna- 
tively, assistance 
should  be  given 
from  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund. 


Under  either  pro- 
posal tne  question 
arises  as  to  the 
proportion  to  be 
allocated  to 
England  and  Scot- 
land respectively. 


How  Belief  to  Local  Bates  in  Scotland  should  be  provided. 

The  problem  which  presents  itself  under  this  head  does  not  differ  in  any  essential 
particular  from  that  which  we  have  already  discussed  in  our  Report  with  respect  to 
England  and  Wales,  and,  as  in  that  case,  we  are  not  unanimous  in  the  conclusions 
at  which  we  have  arrived  with  regard  to  it. 

It  is  evidently  extremely  desirable  as  a  part  of  any  permanent  settlement  of  the 
Local  Taxation  question,  to  establish  on  as  simple  a  basis  as  possible  some  principle 
which  would  enable  us  to  treat  England  and  Scotland  on  an  equal  and  uniform  footing. 
But  not  only  is  the  question  surrounded  with  difficulties  and  points  of  possible 
controversy,  but  also  it  is  obvious  that  the  treatment  of  Scotland  must  depend  on  the 
solution  given  to  the  financial  question  for  the  United  Kingdom  i^enerallyl 

Those  of  us  who  attach  primary  importance  to  the  diversification  of  the  mode  in 
fvhich  local  expenditure  is  defrayed,  and  who  advocate  the  surrender  and  appropriation 
for  local  purposes  of  particular  revenues,  especially  of  taxes  upon  non-rateable 
property,  s6e  no  reason  for  any  departure  in  the  case  of  Scotland  from  the  views 
which  they  have  already  expressed  on  the  subject.  Under  such  a  scheme,  local  rate's 
in  Scotland  would  Be  supplemented  by  a  substantial  contribution  from  the  Death 
Duties  on  personalty,  by  trading  and  establishment  Uoences  increased  and  extended 
as  suggested  (page  21)  in  our  Final  Report  for  England  and  Wales,  by  surtaxes  on 
beer  and  spirits,  by  the  Inhabited  House  Duty,  and  possibly  by  taxation  of  posters 
and  advertisements,  and  pf  pleasure  horses  and  bicycles,  as  suggested  by  our  Chairman 
in  his  •'  Separate  Recommendations**  (pages  71-2). 

If,  however,  it  were  decided,  as  some  qf  us  would  prefer,  that  the  assistance  to  be 
given  to  Local  Taxation  should  be  by  means  of  fixed  amounts  charged  upon  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  the  arrangement  would  be  applicable  to  Scotland  as  well  as  to 
England  and  Wales,  and  the  only  question  would  be  how  to  fix  the  respective  amounts, 
regard  being  had  to  due  proportion  between  the  two  countries. 

This  question  of  proportion  also  arises,  but  not  to  the  saipe  extent  in  connexion  with 
the  proposals  put  forward  for  the  assignment  of  particular  revenues  in  aid  of  local 
finance.  Imposts  such  as  trading  and  establishment  licences,  the  Inhabited  House 
Duty,  and  the  taxation  of  posters  and  advertisements  are  capable  of  easy  and  accurate 
allocation  to  the  country  in  which  they  are  collected,  but  the  Estate  Duties  on  per- 
sonalty and  the   surtaxes  on   beer  and  spirits   cannot  be   assigned  with  any   great 
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accuracy  to  the  particular  localities  from  which  they  are  derived  and  their  apportion- 
iDCDt  on  the  basis  of  origin  must  depend  on  elaborate  calculations  based  more  or  less 
upon  hypothetical  considerationB. 

At  the  present  time  the  allocation  of  the  surrendered  revenues  derived  from  the 
Estate  Duties  on  personalty  and  the  Beer  and  Spirit  Duties  is,  as  we  have  already 
explained,  based  upon  the  general  contributions  to  the  Exchequer  of  the  three 
countries  (as  calculated  in  1888),  and  under  this  arrangement  11  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  is  allocatad  to  Scotland  as  against  80  per  cent,  to  England  and  Wales. 

This  proportion  appears  to  us  to  do  substantial  justice  as  between  the  two  countries 
at  the  present  time,  but  in  view  of  the  complexity  and  obscurity  of  the  calculations 
made  in  1888,  we  consider  that  the  populations  of  the  two  countries  constitute  a  better 
and  simpler  measure  of  their  respective  claims. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  actual  expenditure  upon  such  services  as  poor  relief 
and  police  should  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  apportionment,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  law  and  practice  of  Scotland  differs  from  that  of  England  to  some  extent  with 
regard  to  both  these  services,  and  still  more  so  as  to  other  matters ;  and  although  it 
might  appear  that  the  burden  of  national  services  except,  perhaps,  in  the  matter  of 
education,  is  lighte;r  in  Scotland  than  in  England  and  Wales,  we  are  not  sure  that 
this  would  be  a  valid  reason  as  between  the  two  countries  for  reducing  the  amount  of 
assistance  to  Scotland,  especially  if  it  is  remembered  that  as  regards  ability,  Scotland 
probably  has  relatively  less  resources  than  England;  though  here  again,  a  satisfactory 
statistical  measure  could  hardly  be  devised.  We  conclude,  therefore,  in  favour  of  a 
population  basis  as  the  simplest  and  fairest,  i.^.,  that  the  payments  to  the  Scottish 
Local  Taxation  Account  should  bear  to  the  payments  to  the  English  Account,  the 
proportion  which  the  population  of  Scotland  bears  to  that  of  England. 

In  this  connexion  the  following  Table  compiled  from  the  Preliminary  Report  on 
the  Census  of  1901  (Cd.  616)  will  be  of  interest. 


1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

■ 

Popalation. 

Proportion 
per  Cent. 

Population. 

Proportion 
per  Cent. 

Popnlation. 

Proportion 
per  Cent. 

England  and  Walps  - 

Scotland 

Ireland 

25,^74,000 
3,736,000 
5,)'76,(KX) 

74-6 
iO-7 
14-8 

29,002,000 
4,026,000 
4,705,000 

76-8 
10-7 
12-5 

32,526,000 
4,472,000 
4,457,000 

78-4 
10-8 
10-9 

Total 

34,886,000 

100  0 

37,733,000 

100-0 

41,455,000 

1000 

Present  basis  of 
allocation  of 
Estate  Duties  and 
Beer  and  Spirit 
Duties.     Popnla- 
tion would  be  a 
better  basis. 


Population  would 
also  be  a  better 
basis  tban  expen- 
diture on  poor 
relief,  police,  &c. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  Table  that,  if  popalation  were  adopted  as  a  test  of  the 
proportions  in  which  either  fixed  amounts  charged  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  or 
revenues  of  a  general  character,  such  as  the  Estate  Duties  on  personalty,  or  the 
surtaxes  on  beer  and  spirits,  should  be  distributed  as  between  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  result  would  be  that  Ireland  would  be  placed  in  a  slightly 
more  favourable  position  than  at  present,  as  compared  with  England  and  Wales, 
whereas  the  position  of  Scotland  relatively  to  the  two  other  countries  would  be  prac- 
tically unaltered — a  conclusion  which  would  probably  be  regarded  as  not  inconsistent 
with  the  equities  of  the  case. 


Population  of 
England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland:        / 


ITie  proponiQn 
allocated  to  Scot- 
land would  be 
much  the  same 
whether  present 
basis  of  allocation 
or  population  basis 
be  adopted. 


CHAPTER  lY. 


How    KXCHEQUER   CoNTElBUTIONS   SHOULD  BE   DISTRIBUTED. 

We  DOW  pass  to  consider  the  distribution  of  the  amounts  which  would  be  paid  into  The  services 
^e  Scottish   Local   Taxation  Accoant  under  the  proposals  made  in   the 
chapter. 

The  same  services  which  we  regard  as  national  in  England  should,  on  the  same 
grounds,  be  so  treated  in  Scotland.     They  are : — 

(1)  Poor  Belief,  including  Lunatic  Asylums; 

(2)  Police;     . 

B  4 


preceding  "^gw^edw 

'^  °    national  and  to 

which  assistance 
should  be  given. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON    LOCAL  TAXATION: 


Belatioii  of  total 
proposed  grant  to 
expenditure  upon 
national  services. 


Occupiers  of  agri- 
cultural lands  and 
heritages  should  be 
partially  exempted 
from  the  payment 
of  rates  and  the 
cost  of  the  relief 
thus  ^ven  should, 
for  the  present,  be 
paid  out  of  the 
Estate  Duties  on 
personalty. 


The  additional 
moneys  should  be 
distributed  with 
due  regard  to  the 
effect  upon  local 
administration. 
The  proposals 
made  in  the  case 
of  England  and 
Wales. 


Those  proposals 
might,  it  is  thougbt, 
be  extended  to 
Scotland. 


Police  gi*ant  should 
be  one-half  of 
whole  net  cost  of 
police. 


(3)  Education,  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Technical ; 

(4)  Main  Boade ; 

(5)  Sanitary  Inspection ; 

and  all  of  these  services  should  be  liberally  assisted  from  the  grant.  In  addition, 
historical  and  practical  reasons  justify,  in  our  opinion,  the  continuance  of  the  system 
whereby  the  Local  Taxation  Account  provides  for  a  few  miscellaneous  services  which, 
though  they  are  not  administered  by  locally  elected  bodies  and  do  not  impose  any 
charge  upon  the  rates,  are  nevertheless  national  in  character. 

Under  either  of  the  schemes  propounded  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  Scottish 
grant  would  work  out  at  somewhat  more  than  one-half  the  expenditure  upon  national 
services,  so  far  as  can  be  calculated.  In  Scotland,  however,  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
existing  contributions  passing  through  the  Local  Taxation  Account  is  applied  to 
educational  purposes  than  in  England,  and  when  provision  has  been  made,  as  we  think 
it  should  be,  for  the  continuance  and  slight  increase  of  such  of  those  grants  as  are 
devoted  to  education  as  well  as  the  continuance  of  the  miscellaneous  grants,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  remainder  of  the  grant  is  approximately  one«half  of  the  total 
expenditure  upon  the  national  services,  exclusive  of  education. 

We  think  that  the  provision  contained  in  the  Agricultural  Bates,  &c.  (Scotland)  Act, 
1896  (which  has  been  continued  to  1906  by  an  Act  of  1901),  whereby  the  occupier  of 
agricultural  lands  and  heritages  is  exempted  from  the  payment  of  rates  upon  five-eighths 
of  the  annual  value  of  those  properties,  should  be  continued.  The  argument  that 
persons  should  contribute  to  local  expenditure  in  proportion  to  their  ability  applies  no 
less  to  Scotland  than  to  England,  and  we  think  it  clear  that  the  ability  of  the  occupier 
of  agricultural  lands  and  heritages  is  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  annual  value 
of  those  properties  than  is  the  case  with  other  ratepayers.  The  agricultural  owner 
does  not,  however,  enjoy,  and  we  do  not  propose  that  he  should  be  granted,  any  such 
exemption.  Li  Scotland,  as  in  England  and  Wales,  we  think  that  in  order  to  avoid 
the  accentuation  of  the  complaints  and  the  increase  of  the  burden  of  other  classes  of 
ratepayers,  the  cost  of  the  relief  thus  given  should  be  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
Estate  Duties  on  personalty  until  it  is  foimd  practicable  to  finally  establish  the  system 
of  Local  Taxation  on  a  sound  and  equitable  footing. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  additional  moneys  which  would  be  available  in  aid  of  local 
expenditure  if  the  proposals  referred  to  in  Chapter  III.  are  carried  into  effect,  it 
is  of  extreme  importance  that  the  effect  upon  local  administration  especially  in  regard 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  should  be  kept  in  view.  In  our  Eeport  for  England  and  Wales, 
some  of  us  have  placed  on  record  our  objections  to  a  scheme  of  block  grants  to  be  given 
to  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  based,  not  on  selected  items  of  expenditure,  but  on 
calculations  made  from  the  rateable  value,  population  and  expenditure  in  each  union, 
and  have  recommended  that  the  increased  moneys,  which  it  is  suggested  should  be 
made  available  in  aid  of  local  expenditure  on  Poor  Law  services,  should  be  specifically 
based  upon  the  payments  made  to  Poor  Law  officers,  and  upon  the  number  of  children 
required  to  be  maintained  and  educated,  and  of  sick  and  infirm  persons  in  the  charge 
of  the  Poor  Law  authorities.  Ijb  has  also  been  proposed  that  new  and  extended 
jgrants  should  be  made  towards  the  accommodation  and  maintenance  of  pauper 
iunatics. 

Those  of  us  who  are  associated  with  these  proposals  see  no  sufficient  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  general  principles  upon  which  they  are  based  are  not  capable  of 
application  to  Scotland,  but  at  the  same  time  they  recognise  that  those  members  of 
the  Commission  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  Poor  Law  administration  in 
Scotland,  speak  with  great  weight  on  the  question,  and  that  a  scheme  of  distribution 
on  lines  such  as  those  indicated  in  the  Separate  Recommendations  appended  hereto*  may 
possibly  be  more  feasible  and  less  open  to  objection  on  administrative  grounds  than 
might  be  the  case  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  next  grant  to  be  considered  is  that  in  aid  of  the  expenditure  on  police,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  England  and  Wales,  it  is  proposed  that  as  an  alternative  to  the  scheme 
of  distribution  propounded  by  our  Chairman,  the  existing  grant  of  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  police  should  be  extended  to  cover  one-half  of  the 
whole  net  cost  of  the  police  and  police  stations  in  the  financial  year  preceding 
lefirislation  revising  the  present  system- 

*  See  p.  31. 
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The  grant  which  we  have  recommended  in  our  Beport  for   England  and  Wales  The  distribatiob  of 
should  he  made  towards  the  provision  of  asvlum  accommodation  for  pauper  lunatics  ^®  Luna^ 
receiveB   support,  not  only  from  the  English  Lunacy  Commissioners,  but  ^  from  the  offJi^^edffi- 
General  Board  of  Lunacy  for  Scotland.     The  distribution  of  such  a  grant  in  Scotland  coltieB. 
offers  some  slight  difficulty  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  cases  the  District 
Lniiacy  Boards  do  not  provide  asylum  accommodation  themselves,  but  merely  arrange 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  patients  from  their  districts  in  Boyal  Asylums  which  are 
more  or  less  of  a  private  character.     In  these  cases  the  charge  for  the  support  of  the 
patients  is  paid  direct  to  the  Governors  of  the  Boyal  Asylums  by  the  Parish  Councils, 
and  includes  the  cost  of  both  accommodation  and  maintenance. 

In  order  not  only  to  meet  this  difficulty,  but  also  to  make  further  provision  in  the  Bat  these  may  be 
cases  referred  to  for  the  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  burden  imposed  by  this  '©moved  by  an 
service,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  defraying  the  cost  of  asylum  accommoda-  ^^^^^^^^of 
tion   in  Itmacy  districts  which   do  not  possess   asylums  of    their  own    should  be  meeting  the^t 
aeaimilated,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  system  in  force  in  districts  which  have  such  of  asylum  aocom- 
asylums.     With  this  object,  provision  should  be  made  for  setting  out  the  cost  of  modation  in  certain 
accommodation  apart  from  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  all  contracts  made  between  ^*^'''*^**- 
District  Lunacy  Boards  and  the  Governors  of  Boyal  Asylums  with  regard  to  the 
support  of  pauper  patients*     The  charges  in  respect  of  accommodation  should  then  be 
made  payable  by  the  District  Lunacy  Board,  who  would  obtain  the  necessary  funds 
from  the  County  and  Burgh  Authorities  as  in  the  case  of  those  Boards  which  provide 
asylum  accommodation  themselves ;  whilst  the  cost  of  maintenance  would  continue  to 
be  charged  direct  to  the  parishes  from  which  the  patients  are  sent. 

If  this  were  done,  the  charges  for  the  accommodation  of  pauper  patients  in  Boyal 
Asylums  would  be  spread  over  much  larger  areas  than  at  present,  and  the  Asylums 
Grant  could  be  paid  to  the  County  and  Burgh  Authorities,  to  be  applied  towards 
meeting  the  precepts  of  the  District  Lunacy  Boards.  In  the  case  of  Parochial  Asylums 
the  grant  would  be  paid  to  the  Parish  Councils  concerned. 

With  a  few  and  unimportant  exceptions,  all  public  hi^^hways  are  controlled  either  by  Gbant  for  main 
the  County  or  the  Burgh  Authorities,  no  distinction  being  made  between  main  roads  '^^^    ^  ^^™' 
and  roads   of   a   more  local  character.      It   would,  therefore,  be   necessary,  before  ^Xtem^whkh 
attempting  the  distribution  of  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  main  roads  to  are  main  loaus. 
determine  the  roads  which  should  be  so  classed,  and,  for  this  purpose,  we  think  that 
a  small  expert  Commission,  similar  to  that  which  we  suggested  for  England,  should 
also  be  appointed  in  Scotland.     The  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  the  grant 
might  well  await  the  result  of  this  inquiry. 

The  total  grant  suggested  for  this  service  is  I40,OOOZ.|  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  The  total  amouat 
corresponding  grant  suggested  for  England  and  Wales,  and  it  would  supersede  not  ®^  ^*'**- 
only  the  grant  of  35,000Z.  now  made  towards  the  cost  of  roads,  but  also  that  of  10,0007. 
contributed  to  the  Cdunty  Councils  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  and 
which  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  same  purpose.    The  extreme  poverty  of  these  counties 
would  doubtless  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  scheme  of  distribution. 

A  grant  of  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  sanitary  inspection   should,  Ve  Grant  for  sanitary 
think,  be  made  and  distributed  as  at  present,  viz.,  in  proportion  to  expenditure  upon  inspection, 
approved  salaries  of    medical  officers  and  sanitary  inspectors,   and  their   traveling 
expenses.     One-half  of  the  present  expenditure  amounts  to  about  19,0002. 

We  now  come  to  the  Education  Grants  passing  through  the  Local  Taxation  Accotmt.  Grant  for  secon- 
Thereare,  at  present,  three  grants  in  aid  of  secondary,  technical,  and  agricultural  daiy  and  technical 
education,  and  in  1900  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  ^^^^^ui^^b^ 
bringing  diem  all  into  one  common  fund.    "  Local  Higher  Education  Committees  "  were  Scotch  Education 
to  be  formed,  and  the  grants  were  to  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  Department, 
of  the  Bill,  partly  by  those  Committees,  and  partly  by  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment.   Some  such  arrangement  as  this  seems  highly  desirable  for  the  administration 
of  the  increased  revenues  which  could  be  made  available  in  aid  of  higher  education 
if  the  proposals  made  in  Chapter  III.  are  carried  into  effect.     The  Scotch  Education 
Department  would,  in  this  way,  be  able  to  ensure  the  distribution  of  the  money  on 
more  equitable  principles,  and  to  procure  the  best  results. 

The  principal  grant  to  make  good  the  abolition  of  school  fees,  amounting  to  10«.  Supplementary 
per  scholar,  is  charged  upon  the  votes,  and  the  two  sums  paid  from  the  Local  Taxation  ^^Sw  wWi^e^* 
Account  for  the  same  object  enable  the  Voted  Grant  to  be  increased  to  about  I2s.  per  Voted 'orant,  be 
scholar.    One  of  these  sums  varies  from  year  to  year,  principally  on  account  of  the  diHtributed  at  the 
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rate  of  I2s,  per 
Bcbolar. 


These  proposalB 
inyolve  a  re- 
arrangement of  the 
Scottish  frrants. 
Objects  ot  the 
existing  grants. 


The  grants  should 
be  paid  direct  to 
the  Authorities 
administering  the 
services,  and 
provision  should 
be  made  for  the 
distribution  of  a 
sum  to  Counties 
and  Burghs  in  aid 
of  their  general 
expenditure. 

Approximate 
amount  of  this 
grant. 


Increased  powers 
of  control  should 
be  given  to  the 
Government  De- 
partments con- 
cerned in  the  ad» 
ministration  of  the 
services  assisted. 


varying  yield  of  the  Death  Duties  and  Local  Taxation  licences,  and  in  1897  the 
Gbvemment  undertook  to  maintain  the  combined  grants  from  the  Votes  and  tdie 
Local  Taxation  Account  at  an  amount  sufficient  to  permit  of  a  total  grant  of  12s. 
per  scholar  by  means,  if  necessary,  of  a  supplementary  Parliamentary  Vote.  In 
1899-1900  and  1900-1,  however,  the  amount  available  from  the  Local  Taxation 
Account  was  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  extra  payment  of  28.  per  scholar.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  amount  payable  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account  should 
consist  of  a  fixed  sum  of  65,000{.  per  annum,  and  that  the  arrangement  made  in  1897 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  grant  at  12s.  per  scholar  should  be  continued. 

It  will  now  have  been  seen  that  our  proposals  involve  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
more  important  grants  at  present  passing  through  the  Local  Taxation  Account.  Those 
grants  differ  from  their  English  equivalents  in  some  respects,  the  chief  distinction  bdng 
that  they  are  charged  direct  upon  the  Local  Taxation  Acooimt,  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  anything  like  the  English  County  Exchequer  Contribution  Accounts.  As  in 
England,  however,  their  principal  object  was  improvement  in  the  administration  of 
national  services,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  object  has 
been  attained. 

With  regard  to  procedure,  we  propose,  as  in  the  case  of  England  and  Wales,  that 
any  grants  to  be  made  to  Local  Authorities  in  respect  of  specific  services  should 
continue  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Local  Taxation  Account  for  Scotland  direct  to  the 
authorities  who  undertake  the  services,  and  the  majority  of  us  think  that  the  amounts 
to  be  paid  into  that  Account  should  be  sufficient  not  merely  to  provide  for  the  specified 
grants,  but  also  to  enable  a  sum  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  County  Councils  and 
the  Councils  of  Royal  and  Parliamentary  Burghs  in  aid  of  their  general  expenditure 
and  particularly  that  on  the  housing  of  the  working  classes,  the  provision  of  open 
spaces  and  recreation  grounds,  rifle  ranges,  and  other  objects  of  national  importance. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  Report  for  England  and  Wales,  the  amount  of  these  "  free 
balances  "  was  placed  at  1,000|000Z.,  and,  if  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  population  of 
the  two  countries  respectively  were  provided  for  Scotland,  the  amount  available  for 
the  purposes  in  question  would  be  approximately  138,000Z. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  under  our  proposals  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
Central  Authority  additional  powers  with  regard  to  the  regulation  and  superintendence 
of  the  national  services.  The  checks  already  exercised  are,  no  doubt,  considerable, 
but  we  suggest  that  the  Central  Authority  should  be  invested  with  the  power  of 
withholding  the  whole  or  a  proportion  of  any  grant  to  any  Local  Authority  in  the 
event  of  non-compliance  with  such  regulations  as  might  be  framed.  Further  than 
this  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  go.  The  various  Departments  concerned,  and  the 
competent  officers  at  their  command,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  under 
which  these  national  services  are  administered  and  with  the^  best  methods  to  be 
followed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  lay  down 
and  enforce  uniformly  such  regulations  as  would  produce  a  considerable  and  permanent 
improvement  in  administration,  if  effect  were  to  be  given  to  our  proposals. 


All  rates  should 
be  levied  upon  the 
net  value,  which 
should  be  deter- 
mined b  J  the 
Valuation  Autho- 
rity and  entered  in 
the  Valuation 
BolL 


.    CHAPTER  V. 

Bbcommsndations  oonoebning  ths  Raising  of  Local  Rates. 

Apart  from  the  questions  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters,  there  are  certain 
amendments  we  deem  to  be  necessary  in  the  present  system  of  raising  local  rates,  and 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  set  them  but,  separating  those  relating  to  valuation  from 
those  referring  to  other  rating  matters. 

(a.)  Valuation. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Scottish  Rating  System  is  that,  whilst  parochial 
rates  are  levied  upon  the  net  value  of  the  properties  rated,  other  rates  are  levied 
upon  the  gross  value.  The  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845,  which  established  the  parochial 
system,  did  not  affect  county  and  burgh  assessments,  many  of  which  were  then  levied 
upon  the  "  real  rent "  without  deduction*  Again,  the  object  of  the  Valuation  Act  was 
merely  to  establish  a  uniform  gross  value  for  all  rates,  and  the  powers  of  Parochial 
Boards  to  make  deductions  for  repairs,  &c.  from  the  values  determined  under  the  Act 
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were  expressly  preserved.  The  dual  basis*  has  thus  continued  to  the  present  time^ 
and  it  causes  much  unnecessary  confusion  both  to  ratepayers  and  Local  Authorities. 
If  all  rates  were  levied  upon  the  same  value,  the  rating  system  would  be  greatly 
simplified  and  more  thoroughly  understood,  and  we  suggest  that  the  net  value,  beinff, 
as  we  think,  the  fairer  to  all  classes  of  ratepayers,  should  be  the  value  adopted  both 
for  owners'  and  for  occupiers'  rates.  If  this  were  done,  the  present  system  of  obtain- 
ing the  net  value  could  not,  of  course,  be  continued,  for,  as  the  county  and  burgh 
contributions  would  be  determined  by  the  results,  the  Parish  Councils  would  have  a 
direct  inducement  to  make  the  deductions  as  large  as  possible.  Moreover,  the  County 
and  Burgh  Authorities,  who  perform  the  primary  duties  of  valuation,  are  more 
qualified  to  arrive  at  this  net  value  than  the  Parish  Councils,  and  if  they  were  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  the  necessary  deductions  from  the  gross  value,  greater 
equality  would  be  obtained  throughout  the  country.  We  accordingly  recommend  that 
the  Valnation  Authorities  should  determiiie  the  net  value  as  well  as  the  gross  value, 
and  that  both  amounts  should  be  entered  in  the  Valuation  Boll. 

In  order  to  guide  these  Authorities  in  carrying  out  this  additional  duty,  we  suggest  Mazimam  scale  of 
that  a  maximum  scale  of  deductions  should  be  fized  by  Parliament,  but  at  the  same  ?r^i*^^?f  should 
time  wish  it  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  deductions  specified  in  the  scale  should  not  ParHiunen^ 
be  regarded  as  those  to  be  allowed  in  every  case,  but  should  be  accepted  simply  as 
the  limits  beyond  which  no  further  deduction  could  be  given.     A  maximum  scale  of 
deductions  is  already  in  force  in  London,  and  we  have  also  recommended  the  provision 
of  a  similar  scale  for  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales.* 

The  County   and  Burgh  Valuation  Authorities,  who  value  all  properties,  except  Surveyors  of 
railways  and  certain  other  large  undertakings,  appear  on  the  whole  to  perform  their  Taxes  should  be 
work  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  we  do  not  think  that  they  should  in  any  way  ^P^"^^  JMd/i 
be  superseded.     It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  appointmwit  of  Surveyors  of  Taxes  sessors^whewlver 
as  Lands  Valuation  Assessors  in  those  Counties  and  Burghs  in  which  they  are  not  now  possible. 
appointed,  would  not  only  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  total  cost  of  valuation,  but 
would  also  bring  about  greater  uniformity  in  the  methods  adopted,  and  we  therefore 
suggest  that  this  course  should  be  followed,  so  far  as  possible,  whenever  a  vacancy 
occurs. 

The   absence  of   any   provision   for  bringing  into  the  Valuation    EoU    property  Valuation  Autho- 
acquiring  a  value  after  the  completion  of  the  Roll  is,  it  is  stated,  a  cause  of  con-  Hties  should  have 
siderable  loss  to  the  rating   authority.     That   property   enhanced  in    value   by   the  ?^^^^  ^  ™ake  up 
erection  of  new  buildings  or  the  structural  improvement  of  old  ones  should  escape  its  v^'S^tiorRdTm 
fair   share  of  local  burdens  for  a  considerable  period,  appears  to  us  to  be  inequitable,  the  middle  of  each 
In    England  and  Wales  the  Valuation   Authorities   have   the   option   of  making  up  year. 
Supplementary  Valuation  Lists,  and  the  power  to  charge  the  properties  entered  therein 
with  a  proportion  of  the  current  rates.     In   order  that  some  contribution  may  be 
obtained  from  the  properties  we  have  mentioned,  yie  think  that  similar  powers  should 
be  given  to  the  Scottish  Valuation  Authorities,  though,  if  prepared  at  all,  the  Supple- 
mentary Valuation  Roll  should  be  made  up  before  15th  March  in  each  year,  and  be 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  case  of  the  Annual  Valuation  Soil,  the  parties 
interested  being  entitled  to  the  same  notices  and  rights  of  appeal. 

Attention  was  drawn  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Bating  Suggested  altera- 
and   Valuation   (Scotland)   in  1890  to  the  short  interval  allowed  to  the  Valuation  tions  with  regard 
Authorities  between  the  receipt  of  the  Annual  Valuation  Roll  from  the  Assessor  (viz.,  y^  ^*®  ^^^  P^**» 
the  8th  of  September)  and  the  date  before  which  their  Appeal  Court  must  be  held  and^eliT  ^"^^ 
(viz.,  the  15th  of  September),  and  the  Committee  also  stated  that  inconvenience  arises  Valuation  Appeal 
from  there  being  no  power  to  adjourn  those  Courts  from  one  place  to  another.     We  Courts, 
endorse  the  recommendation  of  that  Committee  that  section  8  of  the  Valuation  Act 
should  be  amended  by  substituting  **  twenty-fifth  *'  for  "  fifteenth,"  and  inserting  the 
words  "  from  place  to  place  '*  after  "  from  time  to  time." 

A  further  point  to  which  the  Select  Committee  attached  some  importance  was  the  The  Lands  Valua- 
desirability  of  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  Lands  Valuation  Appeal  Court.  *io°  Appeal  Oouri 
As  is  shown  in  Chapter  I.,  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  County  and  Burgh  Valuation  th^^^Xes  of 
Appeal  Courts  are  heard  by  two  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  whilst  appeals  from  the  Court  of  Sea- 
Taluations  made  by  the  Assessor  of  Kailways  and  Canals  are  determined  by  but  one  sion  and  should 
Judge  of  the  same  Court,  and  in  neither  case  is  there  an  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal.  ^®*^"  *^  Valuation 
It  appears  to  us  desirable  that  all  valuation  appeals  should  be  brought  before  the  ^PP®^- 

^  See  First  Beport,  pp.  24,  31,  and  41,  and  Final  Report  for  England  and  Wales  p.  52. 
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same  tribunal,  and  we  agree  with  the  Select  Committee  in  recommending  that  that 
tribunal  should  consist  of  three  Judges  of  the  Court  of  SessioQ.  The  decision  of  the 
majority  of  these  Judges  would  be  the  decision  of  the  Court,  and  the  micertainty  and 
inconvenience  which  now  arise  in  the  event  of  the  two  Judges  of  the  Lands  Valuation 
Appeal  Court  diflFering  in  opinion  would  be  avoided. 

In  certain  eases  It  appears  that  there  is,  at  present,  no  provision  for  supplying  the  Railway  Assessor 

the  Kailwaj  ^th  counsel  in  the  cases  coming  before  the  Appeal  Court,  and  he  is  consequently  at 

Asse^  should  be  g^^^^  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  other  side,  for  whom  some  of  the  leading 

S)misel.  ^  members  of  the  Bar  are  frequently  engaged.    We  are  of  opinion  that  this  disadvantage 

should  be  removed,  and  that  the  Bauway  Assessor  should  be  empowered  to  employ 

counsel  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  approves,  and   that  the  cost 

incurred  should  be  met  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  expenses  of  the  Assessor's  office, 

which  are  paid  by  the  various  railway  and  other  companies  whose  undertakings  are 

valued  by  the  Assessor. 

ThevaluatioD of         jj^  Chapter    I.  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  various  methods  adopted  in  the 

rai  ways.  valuation  of  rateable  properties.      Except  where  the  valuation  is  determined  by  the 

rent  actually  paid  for  the  property,  those  methods  have  no  statutory  foundation,  and 

are  merely  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  the  Courts  in  the  absence  of  a  tenancy  of  the 

character  contemplated  by  the  Statute  of  1854.     We  do  not  propose,  however,  to 

enter  into  greater  detail  with  regard  to  these  methods,  except  in  the  case  of  railways, 

as  to  the  valuation   of  which  we  have  certain   recommendations  to  make.     These 

properties  are  valued  upon  the  profits  principle.     This  principle  is  the  most  complicated 

of  those  now  in  use,  but,  as  all  the  more  important  properties  which  are  so  valued  are 

valued  by  the  llailway  Assessor,  a  greater  amount  of  uniformity  is  thereby  secured 

than  is  at  present  found  in  England. 

Present  method  of       Mr.  Munro,  the  late  Assessor  of  Railways  and  Canals,  informed  us  that  the  method 

valuing  raflways.     adopted  for  the  valuation  of  railways  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1854,  and  since 

adhered  to,  has  been  to  take  the  gross  revenue  of  each  company  for  the  preceding 

year,  and  to  make  certain  deductions  therefrom,  the  balance  being  the  cumtdo  or  total 

valuation  for  rating  purposes.*     The  deductions  are : — 

(1)  Working  Expenses^  including  therein  "  one-half  of  the    expenses    incurred  in 

**  maintaining  or  repairing  the  permanent  way,"f  but  not  including  "  the 

'^  cost  of  repairs  of  stations,  engine-houses,  workshops,  wharfs,  docks, 
"  dep6ts,  &c.'' 

(2)  Tenants'  AUowcmees. — (a,)  Working  Stock  and  Plant. — 25  per  cent,  upon  the 

estimated  present  value  of  the  working  stock  and  plant,  the  items  for  which 
the  allowance  is  made  and  the  percentages  allowed  in  respect  of  each  being 
as  follows : — 

Per  cent. 

Tenants'  profits     -  -  -  -  -  -  -12 

Depreciation     -  -  -  -  -  -      5 

Interest  -  -  .....       5 

Accidents  and  incidents  and  tenants'  proportion  of  ]aw  charges 
and  Parliamentary  expenses      -  -  -  -  -       3 

25 

For  the  purposes  of  this  deduction  a  valuation  of  the  working  stock  and 
plant  was  made  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Valuation  Act  of  1854, 
and  since  then  the  valuation  thus  obtained  has  been  annually  increased  by 
75  per  cent,  of  the  sum  shown  in  the  published  accounts  of  each  company, 
as  expended  upon  additional  working  stock  and  plant  during  the  preceding 
year. 

(b.)  Locomotive  Machinery,  Station  Fumitii/re,  ^c.  —  25  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  locomotive  workshop  machinery  and  tools,  office  and  station 
furniture  and  plant,  horse  and  carting  plant,  telegraph  instruments,  and 
sacks,  the  value  being  taken  fi'om  statements  supplied  by  the  companies. 
This  allowance  is  made  up  in  the  same  way  as  that  for  working  stock  and 
plant. 

*  Munro,  Appendix  (Part  1.)  to  Vol.  I.  of  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  V. 

t  **  Permanent  way  "  is  defined  by  section  2  of  30  <&  31  Vict.  c.  80  as  *<  the  line  or  lines  of  railway,  bridges 
*'  under  and  orer  the  same,  viaducts,  tunnels,  fences,  and  ditches  along  the  said  lines,  signals  and  apparatus 
•*  connected  therewith." 
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(o.)  Stores. — 10  per  cent,  for  interest  and  deterioriation  on  the  valae  of 
general  and  locomotive  stores  on  hand. 

(d.)  Floating  OapitdL. — ^5  per  cent,  for  interest  on  an  estimated  sum  for 
floating  capital  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business. 

(e.)  JPhmt  employed  in  Working  SmaM  itn6«.— This  reduction  refers  to  the 
working  by  the  larger  companies  of  lines  belonging  to  other  smaller  com- 
panies, and  consists  of  18  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  plant  employed  in 
the  working.* 

(f.)  Traders*  Wagons. — ^An  abatement  is  given  in  respect  of  earnings 
accruing  to  each  company  from  traffic  carried  in  plant  belonging  to  traders.f 

The  following  Table  shows  the  actual   amount  of  deductions  allowed   from  the  ^^eoeipts, 
iotad  receipts  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  in  arriving  at  the  valuation  for  the  year  totol^luation^ 
1901-2  : —  '  of  Caledonian 

Railway  for 
1901-2. 


Amount. 


Percentage  of 
Total  ReceiptA. 


Total  Receipts   -  -  -  -  - 

Dedftd — Working  Expenses  (including  one- 
half  maintenance  of  permanent  way). 

Net  Revenue 

Deduct — ^Tenants'  Allowances : — 

1.  In  respect  of  working  stock  and  plant, 

locomotive  workshop  machinery,  station 
furniture.  &c.  (being  25  per  cent,  upon 

6,395,037/.). 

2.  In    respect  of    stores,    floating  capital, 

traders'  wagons,  &e. 

Total  Value     - 


4,122,564 
1,963,592 
2,158,962 

1,348,768 
132,252 


100-0 
47-6 


52-4 
32-7 

3-2 


677,952 


16-5 


The  total  receipts  wd  working  expenses  are  for  the  year  ending  Slst  July  1900, 
this  being  the  year  upon  which  the  valuation  for  1901-2  was  based.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  Table  that  47*6  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  was  deducted  on  account 
of  working  expenses,  and  35*9  per  cent,  on  account  of  tenants'  allowances,  leaving 
16 '5  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue  as  the  total  value  of  the  undertaking.  The 
percentages  for  the  North  British  Railway  were  substantially  the  same. 

The  total  value  having  been  ascenained,  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  capital  Allocation  of  total 
Talue  of  the    stations,  wharfs,  docks,  dep6ts,  Ac.  (including  the  solum)  is  deducted,  ^^^^  ®^  railways 
and  the  balance  divided  proportionately  among  the  parishes,  counties,  and  burghs,  and  ^J^SnTaxIaT^"* 
other  rating  areas,  according  to  the  lineal   measurement  of  the  portion  of  the  line  and^iiation  of 
sittiated  therein.     Single  and  double  lines  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  triple  stations,  Ac. 
and  quadruple  lines  are  counted  as  of  twice  the  length  of   single  ones.     To  the 
proportion  of   the    line  valuation  thus  allotted  to  each  rating  area  is  added  a  sum 
equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  any  stations,  whans,  docks,   depdts,  &c. 
within  that  area.:|: 

The  valuation  of  all  sidings  is  based  on  the  capital  value  in  the  same  way  as  Valuation  of 
stations,  and  under  the  term  *'  sidings  "  are  included  all  lines  used  for  loading  and  sidings* 

*  Owing  to  the  accounts  not  showing  separately  the  actual  cost  of  working  these  lines,  the  amount  cannot 
be  deducted  from  the  expenses  of  the  working  company,  and  the  expedient  is  adopted  of  including  the  cost  of 
working  the  lines  as  expenditure,  and  the  remuneration  received  as  receipts,  of  the  working  company.  A 
deduction  is  then  made  in  respect  of  the  profits  which  it  may  he  expected  the  larger  companies  will  make  by  • 

the  arrangement. 

f  This  plant  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  coal  and  iron  wagons,  and  the  receipts  therefrom  are  included 
in  the  gross  revenue  on  which  the  valuation  is  based.  A  separate  deduction  has  always  been  claimed  and 
allowed  in  respect  of  these  earnhigs,  on  the  ground  that  a  leasing  company  would  be  entitled  to  a  trade  profit 
for  their  trouble  in  controlling  and  supervising  the  traffic,  in  addition  to  the  usual  allowances  on  stock  owned 
by  the  company.  The  amount  of  the  earnings  is  estimated  from  the  total  mineral  receipts  of  the  company, 
tod  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  wagons  belonging  to  the  company  and  to  traders  respectively  and 
12  per  cent,  upon  the  sum  so  estimated  is  the  amount  of  the  abatement. 

t  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  91.  s.  22 ;  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  88.  s.  46 ;  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  80.  s.  4,  o ;  57  &  68  Vict.  c.  68. 
8.45^2). 
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Proportion  of 
total  value  of 
Caledonian  and 
North  British 
Railways  allocated 
to  stations  and 
lines  respectivelj. 

The  deductions 
should  be  deter- 
mined bj  the 
Railway  Commis- 
sion or  the  Court 
of  Session. 
The  value  of  the 
line  should  be 
apportioned 
between  the 
various  rating 
areas  accordinii:  to 
train-mileage  and 
not  line-mileage. 


Division  of  Bates 
between  Owners 
and  Occupiers 
should  continue. 


**  Stereotyped'* 
county  rates 
should  be  divided. 


unloading  goods,  for  standing  room  for  trains,  and  for  shunting  and  marshalling  — in 
fact,  all  lines  of  rails  except  those  which  are  kept  clear  and  used  for  the  passage  of 
the  traffic. 

The  portion  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company's  system  which  is  situated  in 
Scotland  was  valued  at  642,870Z.  for  the  year  1901-2,  and  of  this  sum  269,909Z.,  or 
42-0  per  cent.,  was  allocated  to  the  stations,  &c.,  and  372,961/.,  or  58'0  per  cent., 
to  the  lines.  In  the  case  of  the  North  British  Railway  the  corresponding  percentages 
were  33 '9  per  cent,  and  66*1  per  cent,  respectively. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  deductions  now  made  for  working  expenses  and 
tenants*  allowances.  In  many  cases  these  deductions  are  based  upon  hypothetical 
considerations  and  are  highlv  debatable,  and  we  think  that  the  Railway  Commission 
or  the  Court  of  Session  should  be  given  the  power  to  vary  them  as  occasion  requires. 

But  the  present  system  of  distributing  the  value  of  the  line  amongst  the  various 
rating  areas  through  which  it  passes  is  not,  we  think,  altogether  satisfactory.  Wb 
have  already  recommended  that  the  Irish  system  of  apportionment,  according  to  the 
number  of  train- miles  run  in  each  area,  should  be  applied  to  England,  and  we 
would  also  apply  the  same  system  to  Scotland.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
train-mileage  system  produces  more  equitable  results  than  the  distribution  according 
to  Hue-mileage,  for  it  discriminates  between  those  portions  of  the  line  upon  which 
the  traffic  is  small  and  which  are,  therefore,  of  small  value,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
busier  and  more  valuable  portions  of  the  line  on  the  other.  It  has  been  urged  that 
this  system  would  be  too  complicated  in  Scotland,  owing  to  the  system  of  through 
workings  between  the  Scottish  and  English  companies,  but  we  fail  to  see  that  any 
insurmountable  difficulty  would  arise.  The  receipts  by  the  owning  company  for  the 
use  of  its  line  should  be  included  in  the  gross  revenue  taken  for  the  purposes  of 
the  valuation,  and  no  distinction  need  then  be  made  between  the  trains  of  one 
company  and  those  of  another. 

(b.)  Other  Rating  Questions. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  distinction  between  the  Scottish  and  English  rating 
systems  is  that,  whilst  in  England  the  occupier  is  almost  invariably  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  whole  rate,  in  Scotland  the  majority  of  rates  are,  as  i^  shown  in  Chapter!., 
divided  between  the  occupiers  and  their  immediate  landlords.  Notwithstanding  this 
distinction,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  final  incidence  of  the  rates  in  Scotland 
does  not  differ  in  any  important  respect  from  that  in  England.  In  fact,  no  transfer 
from  occupiers  to  owners  or  from  owners  to  occupiers  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  liability  for  the  payment  of  rates  can  have  much  eflFect  upon  their  ftnal  incidence, 
so  long  as  contracts  are  respected.  But  the  system  of  securing  some  direct  payment 
from  owners  has  its  advantages  over  the  somewhat  simpler  method  of  making  the 
occupiers  responsible  for  the  entire  charge.  In  the  first  place,  the  fallacy  that  owners 
do  not  bear  any  part  of  the  burden  of  local  taxation  does  not  obtain  much  credence 
if  a  part  of  the  charge  is  levied  directly  upon  tbem ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  this 
plan  increases  the  volume  of  wealth  upon  which  the  local  authorities  may  draw 
directly,  and  the  burden  of  any  unforeseen  increase  in  the  rates  is  consequently  more 
lightly  borne.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  doubted  how  far  it  is  prudent  to 
combine  a  direct  charge  upon  owners  with  entirely  democratic  government  in  local 
afluirs. 

But  balancing  these  considerations,  one  against  the  other,  and  bearing  in  mind 
that,  as  with  the  English  method,  the  arrangement  in  Scotland  has  its  origin  far 
back  in  the  history  of  local  taxation,  we  see  no  reason  to  suggest  any  alterations  of 

Srimary  importance  in  the  system  of  dividing  the  rates,  which  is  now  in  force  in 
ootland.  All  parties  are  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  present  system,  and  we  are 
of  the  opinion  tnat  a  change  of  any  magnitude  is  entirely  uncalled  for.  No  demand 
for  it  has  been  formulated  to  us,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  make  proposals 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  uniformity  which  is  not  desired,  and  which  could  not  be 
carried  out  without  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and  unnecessary  confusion,  in  view  of 
the  necessity  for  exempting  existing  contracts.  A  few  amendments  in  detail  are, 
however,  desirable. 

The  system  in  force  for  the  division  of  county  rates  is  considerably  complicated 
by  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1889  for  the  levying 
of  some  of  the  rates,  up  to  a  certain  amount  in  the  £,  upon  owners  only.  These  parte 
of  the  county  rates  are  known  as  the  "  stereotyped  "  or  '*  average  *'  rates,  and  it  appears 
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that,  grouping  the  variouB  rates  to  which  the  provisions  apply,  the  '*  stereotyped  ** 
rates  are  highest  in  Bute,  and  in  one  of  the  Police  Districts  of  Caithness,  where  they 
slightly  exceed  4d.  in  the  <£.     In  Inverness,  jS'airn,  and  Sutherland,  they  are  between 
M.  and  4d.  ;  while  in  some  counties  they  are  only  slightly  in  excess  of  Id.  in  the  £. 
In  most  counties  the  full  amount  of  the  stereotyped  rates  is  levied  each  year,  but  m 
some  the  expenditure  upon  the  services  to  which  those  rates  are  applied  does  not 
entail  a  rate  in  the  £  of  as  much  as  the  stereotyped  rate.     The  total  produce  of  the 
stereotyped  rates  in  1898-9  was  112,249Z.,  and  if  this  sum  be  divided  by  the  aggregate 
owners*  assessable  rental  for  all  Scottish  counties  (amounting  to  about  14,000,0002.) 
the  result  is  an  average  rate  of  about  2d.  in  the  £.    Therefore,  if  these  rates  were 
now  divided  equally  between  owners  and  occupiers  the  result  would  be  a  shifting,  on 
the  aTerage,  of  a  rate  of  Id.  in  the  £.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  abolition  of  the 
complicated  system  now  in  force  would  be  of  great  advantage  in  simplifying  calcula- 
tions for  levying  rates,  in  cheapening  procedure,  and  in  making  the  division  between 
owner  and  occupier  more  readily  understood  by  the  ratepayers,  and  we  consider  that 
the  transfer  of  the  small  burden  from  owners  to  occupiers  which  the  change  would 
entail  should  not  prevent  so  desirable  an  improvement  being  effected.     It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  there  would  be  few  cases,  if  any,  in  which  the  additional  burden 
thrown  upon  occupiers  would  not  be  wholly  discounted  if  the  other  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  be  passed  into  law* 

Although  both  parochial  rates  and  county   rates   are,    in    general  terms,   divided  Parochial  rates 
equally    between  owners  and  occupiers,  yet  the  calculation  of  the  rate  in  the  £  to  should  be  divided 
be  levied  upon  each  class  is  made  upon  different  methods.     In  the  case  of  parochial  ^J^  rate^iTthe 
rates,  one  moiety  of  the  totsl  sum  required  is  raised  from  owners,  and  one  moiety  (less  £  upon  owners 
the  agricultural  grant  during  the  continuance  of  the  Agricultural  Bates,  &c.  Act)  and  occupiers, 
from   occupiers.     As  unoccupied  property  is  assessed  for  the  owners*  rate,  but  not 
for  the  occupiers*  rate,   it  follows  that  the  rate  in   the  £  levied  upon  occupiers  is 
frequently  greater  than  that  levied  upon  owners.* 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  those  county  rates  which  are  divided  between 
owners  and  occupiers,  the  same  rate  in  the  £  is  levied  upon  both  classes,  irrespective 
of  whether  the  amount  produced  by  the  occupiers'  rate  will  equal  that  produced  by 
the  owners'  rate. 

The  co-existence  of  the  two  systems  leads  to  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding, and  we  urge  the  substitution  of  the  county  system  for  that  in  force 
with  regard  to  parochial  rates.  The  change  woxQd  be  a  slight  concession  to  occupiers, 
and  would,  to  some  extent,  balance  the  abolition  of  the  stereotyped  rate. 

The  classification  of  properties  for  the  occupiers'  share  of  parochial  rates  is  another  Classification  of 
peculiarity  of  the  Scottish  rating  system,  but,  except  in  regard  to  agricultural  land,  occupiers  for 
its  importance  is  gradually  diminishing.     In  some  parishes  the  schemes  previously  ^^^Jbe^onal 
in  force  have  been  superseded  by  the  Agricultural  Bates,  Ac.  Act.     In  nearly  all  the  ^  ^ 
other  classified  parishes  it  is  entirely  in  the    discretion  of  the  Parish   Councils  to 
abandon  existing  schemes,  but  in  the  event  of  their  aboUtion  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Bates,  &o.  Act,  with  regard  to  the  rating  of  agricultural  lands  and 
heritages,  would  still  remain  in  force.     Apart  from  the  parishes  m  which  the  schemes 
were  suspended  by  that  Act,  the  number  of  classified  parishes  is  steadily  declining, 
and  out  of  871  parishes  which  levied  assessments  in  1900  only  77  were  classified. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  system  as  a  means  of  distributing  the 
burden  more  in  accordance  with  the  ability  of  the  occupiers.  But  there  are  many 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  it  compulsory,  and  serious  anomalies  would 
arise  from  the  great  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  different  classes  of  property 
in  different  parishes.  Except  with  regard  to  agricultural  lands  and  heritages,  with 
which  we  have  dealt  in  a  previous  chapter,  we  do  not,  therefore,  make  any  recom- 
mendation upon  this  question,  preferring  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Parish 
GouncUs  who  are  familiar  with  the  particular  circumstances  of  their  areas  and  the 
demands  of  the  ratepayers  for  schemes  of  this  nature. 


Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  whilst  underground  gas  and  water  Underground 
piping  in  Burghs  and  Police  Burghs  is  rated  at  one-quarter  of  its  annual  value  for  piping  should  b 
Police  and  Public  Health  purposes,  it  is  rated  in  full  elsewhere.     We  are  of  opinion  »»eMed  at  one- 
that  the  argument  upon  which  the  differential  treatment  of  this  class  of  property  aMui^vicw 
under  the  Burgh   Police    and  Public   Health   Acts  is  based  is  equally  applicable 


*  This  discrepancy  is  further  increased  daring  the  continuance  of  the  Agricultural  Bates,  &c«  Act  in  the 
erent  of  an  increase  in  the  total  amount  required  by  the  Parish  ConnciL 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON  LOCAL  TAXATION; 


Consolidation  of 
rates  and  of 
rate-collecdng 
machinery. 


Exemption  of 
unoccupied  pro- 
perty. 


Exemption  on 
ground  of  poverty. 


Exemption  of 
Crown  property 
and  contributions 
in  lieu  of  rates. 


wherever  the  piping  is  situated,  and  we  think  that  the  rates  in  rural  areas  which 
correspond  to  those  leviable  under  the  Acts  named  should  only  be  levied  upon  one- 
quarter  of  the  annual  value  of  this  description  of  property. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  large  number  of  rates  which  are  now  separately 
leviable,  and  to  the  duplication  of  rat^ollecting  machinery.  This  system  involves 
much  unnecessary  detail  and  expense,  and  we  think  that  from  every  point  of  view 
it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  but  one  local  rate  in  each  area  and  one  authority 
charged  with  its  collection.  An  arrangement  of  this  nature  was  embodied  in  the 
Irish  Local  Government  Act  of  1898,  and  it  has  considerably  simplified  the  levying 
and  collecting  machinery  of  the  Irish  Local  Authorities.  The  London  Government 
Act  of  1899  accomplished  a  similar  reform  in  the  Metropolis. 

In  Scotland  we  would  make  the  County  and  Town  Councils  the  Collecting  Authorities. 
The  Parish  Councils  would  then  issue  precepts  for  the  amounts  they  require  to  the 
County  Councils  or  the  Town  Councils  of  Boyal  and  Parliamentary  Burghs,  whilst  the 
County  Councils  would  in  the  case  of  the  Police  Burghs  issue  precepts  to  the  Town 
Councils  of  those  Burghs,  not; only  for  the  sums  required  for  their  own  purposes,  but 
also  for  the  sum  required  from  the  Burgh  ratepayers  for  the  purposes  of  the  Parish 
Council.  One  rate  would  then  be  levied  and  collected  by  each  County  or  Town 
Council  to  cover  the  requirements  of  the  different  Local  Authorities,  and  separate 
accounts  would  be  kept  and  separate  demand  notes  prepared  by  the  Councils  for  each 
rating  area,  or,  in  the  case  of  overlapping  areas,  for  each  part.  The  Councils'  collectors 
should  be  required  to  attend  in  each  parish  or  other  convenient  centre  on  specified 
days  to  receive  the  payments  of  ratepayers  who  prefer  to  pay  in  this  way  rather  than 
through  the  post.  And  finally  we  think  it  desirable  that  the  demand  note  issued  to 
the  ratepayers  by  the  Collecting  Authority  should  specify  the  rateable  value  upon 
which  the  rate  is  charged,  the  period  for  which  it  is  made,  the  total  rate  in  the  £ 
levied  and  amount  payable,  and  the  approximate  rate  in  the  £  required  by  each 
Authority,  and  for  each  of  the  more  important  services.  A  statement  of  the  rates  iu 
the  £  for  the  preceding  year  would  also  l)e  of  much  advantage,  for  it  would  enable 
each  ratepayer  to  see  which  services  were  causing  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
amount  he  has  to  pay. 

Unoccupied  property  is  entered  in  the  Valuation  Boll  in  the  owner's  name  only, 
and  occupiers*  rates  cannot,  of  course,  be  charged  against  it.*  The  owners  of  such 
property  are  also  exempt  from  the  Sheriff  Court  House  Bate  in  Burghs,t  but  from  no 
other  rates  wholly  or  partly  chargeable  upon  owners. 

The  rating  authorities  may,  in  certain  cases,  grant  exemption' from  parochial  and 
county  rates  J  on  the  ground  of  poverty,  and  similar  provisions  are  contained  in 
several  of  the  statutes§  under  which  burgh  rates  are  leviable. 

Lands  and  heritages  occupied  by  or  for  the  purposes  of  the  Crown  are  not  rateable, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Crown  is  not  mentioned  in  the  rating  statutes.  But  this 
exemption  is  hardly  more  than  a  technicality,  for  full  contributions  in  lieu  of  rates  are 
now  given  in  respect  of  such  property  out  of  a  special  Parliamentary  Vote,||  and  the 
only  point  in  connexion  with  local  taxation  upon  which  it  differs  from  rateable  property 
is  that  the  valuation  is  made  by  a  Government  valuer  and  not  by  the  County  and 
Burgh  Valuation  Authorities.  No  contribution  is,  however,  given  in  respect  of  property 
occupied  for  the  purposes  of  the  police  or  the  administration  of  justice — ^to  which  the 
exemption  has  been  held  to  extend — on  the  ground  that  such  property  is  not  main- 
tained at  the  cost  of  the  Exchequer.  Lighthouses,  and  Volunteer  and  Militia  Store- 
houses are  in  a  similar  position,  except  that  these  properties  have  been  specially 
exempted  by  Statute.T[ 

*  Where,  however,  an  occupier  enters  upon  premises  daring  the  course  of  a  year,  he  maj,  under  the 
Burgh  Police  Act,  he  charged  with  a  proportion  of  the  current  burgh  general  assessment,  whether  his  name 
be  in  the  Valuation  BoU  or  not. 

23  &  24  Vict.  c.  79,  s.  19. 

8  A  9  Vict.  c.  33,  s.  42 ;  62  A  53  Vict.  c.  50,  s.  62  (4). 

Seey  e.g,y  55  A  56  Vict.  c.  55,  ss.  343,  359;  60  A  61  Vict.  c.  38,  ss.  133»  134,  136. 

The  changes  in  the  attitude  of  the  Gk>vernment  on  this  question  are  shown  in  a  Treasury  Memorandom 
to  be  included  in  the  Appendix  to  the  English  Report. 

f  17  A  18  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  36 ;  26  A  27  Vict.  c.  65,  s.  26 ;  57  A  58  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  731.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  limited  rateability  bias  been  placed  by  Statute  upon  property  acquired  under  the  Telegraph  Act,  1868 
(31  A  32  Vict.  c.  110,8.  22)  ;  but  as  the  contributions  in  lieu  of  rates  are  now  given  upon  the  full  value  in 
this  case,  the  provision  is  of  no  practical  importance.  Moreover,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  contribution,  the 
provision  would  have  little  value,  for  no  means  exist  whereby  payment  of  the  rates  could  be  enforced. 
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No  doubt  appears  ever  to  have  existed  with  regard  to  the  rateability  of  parochial  I^oc*!  public 
property,  such  as  poor  houses  and  registrars'  and  inspectors'  offices,  but  other  local  property  is  mostly 
public  property  was  frequently  held  to  be  exempt  until  its  rateabUity  was  established  ***^  ^' 
by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Mersey  Docks  Cases  in  1865.*  Underground  sowers,  and 
public  parks,  roads,  and  bridges  are,  however,  still  apparently  exempt,  as  well  as 
property  occupied   by   the  police  or  for   the   administration   of  justice  as  already 
mentioned.    All  burial  grounds  are  specially  exempt  by  Statute.^ 

The  following  exemptions  have  also  been  granted  by  Statute,  but  various  qualifi-  Various  exemp- 

cations  frequently  accompany  them : —  ♦jona  granted  by 

Statute. 

(1)  All  churches,  chapels,  meeting  houses  and  premises  exclusively  appropriated  to 

public  religious  worship  are  exempt.t 

(2)  The  minister  of  a  parish  is  exempt  from  the  poor  rate,  but  not  from  other  rates, 

in  respect  of  his  manse  and  glebe.^ 

(3)  Voluntary  schoolrooms,  offices  and  playgrounds  are  exempt.§ 

(4)  Societies  established  exclusively  for  purposes  of  science,  literature,  or  the  fine 

arts  are  not  liable  either  as  occupiers  or  owners.  || 

(5)  Sunday   and  ragged  schools  may  be  exempted  from  occupiers'  rates  by  the 

authority  levying  them.^ 

(6)  Mines  and  quarries  are  not  to  be  assessed  unless  worked  during  some  ])art 

of  the  year  to  which  the  assessment  applies.** 

A  town  council  may  wholly  or  partially  exempt  any  portion  of  the  burgh  for  a 
definite  period  from  any  of  the  assessments  leviable  under  the  Burgh  Police  Act, 
on  the  ground  of  such  portion  "  being  newly  included  within  the  boundaries,  or  its 
"  not  hding  built  upon,  or  upon  any  other  ground."tt 

And  lastly,  by  many  local  Acts,  lands  and  premises  held  for  charitable  purposes  are 
exempt. 

All  exempted  properties  should  be  entered  in  the  Valuation  Roll. t  J 

We  are   strongly  opposed  to  any  extension   of  the  system   of  exempting  certain  No  further 
classes  of  property  from  liability  to  local  rates,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  we  are  not  exemptions  should 
prepared    to   suggest    the   withdrawal    of   such    exemptions   as  have   already   been  ^®^'*^**'^1^ 
granted.    We  would,  however,  specially  refer  to  the  case  of  cemeteries  managed  as  ^a  pro^Aould 
profit-making  concerns,  which  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  exemption   granted  to  all  berated, 
burial-grounds  in  1874.     For  the  most  part  cemeteries  worked  at  a  profit  have  come 
into  existence  since  1874.     We  doubt  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to 
include  them  within  the  scope  of  the  exemption,   and   we  see   no  good  reason  for 
the  continuance  of  the  present  practice.     We   do,   however,   consider  that   in  the 
valuation  of  such  properties  due  allowance  should  be   made  for  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  the  property  is  exhausted  by  use. 

Under  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894,  and  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Speciid  districts 
Act,  1897,  special  districts  may  be  formed  in  any  county  for  the  supply  of  water,  or  ebould  be  con- 
fer drainage,   lighting,  scavenging,  the  provision  of  baths,  Ac,  and  at  the  present  ^na.^o«»  "^ 
time  new  districts   are  frequently  formed   quite  independently  of  those  already  in  P^^*°*®" 
existence.     It  is   clear  that  the  multiplication  of  rating  areas,   differing  only  to  a 
sUght  extent  from  one  another,  must  create  unnecessary  work  for  the  Valuation,  Ad- 
ministrative,  and   Rating  Authorities,   and  we   ponsider  that  it  would  be   a  great 
convenience  and  result  in  a  saving  to  local  funds  if  the  districts  created  for  the 
various  special  purposes  were  made  conterminous  wherever  this  is  practically  possible. 
We  also  agree  with  the  suggestion   of  some  witnesses  that  properly  authenticated 
plans  of  special  districts  should  be  prepared   and    made    available  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

The  railway   companies  complain  that  they  do  not  at  present   receive  adequate 
notice  of  the  intention  to  form  these  districts.     The  large  number  of  parishes  through 


•  11  H.L.C.  443 ;  3  M.  (H.L.)  102.  II  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  36,  s.  1. 

t  37  A  38  Vict.  c.  20.  %  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  40,  a.  1. 

X  Forbes,  1850,  13,  D.  341.     1  Mucq.  106.  •*  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  91,  s.  42. 

§  60  A  61  Vict.  c.  62,  s.  3.  ft  ^^  &  56  Vict.  c.  55,  s.  373  (3). 
XX  P«risl»  churches  are,  however,  excluded  on  the  ground  that  they  cannot  be  valued  in  acconiance  \s  ith 
the  Valuation  Act. 
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which  Tailways  usually  pass  makes  it  somewliat  difficult  for  the  (Jompanies  to  keep 
themselyes  informed  as  to  what  propositions  are  being  made,  and,  in  this  respect, 
their  position  is  peculiar.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
require  the  insertion  of  a  short  notice  of  such  proposals  in  the  **  Edinburgh 
Gazette,"  which  notice  would  no  doubt  be  useful  to  other  persons  as  well  as  to 
railway  companies. 


All  which  wb  humbly  sqbmit  foe  Your  Majesty's  gracious  consideration. 


•  BALFOUR  OF  BURLEIGH,  Chairman. 
CAWDOR. 

*  J.  B.  BALFOUR. 
JOHN  T.  HIBBERT. 

CHARLES  B.    SlUART  WORTLEY. 
C.  N.  DALTON. 


C.  A  CRIPPS. 
HARCOURT  E.  CLARE. 
T.  H.  ELLIOTT. 
EDWARD  ORFORD  SMITH. 
JAMES  STUART. 
JOHN  L.  WHARTON. 


Arthur  Wilson  Fox,  Secretary. 

T.  Llewelyn  Davies,  Assistant  Secretary. 


10th  April,  1902. 


Iteport  by  Sir  Edward  Mamilton,  K.G.B.y  and 

Sir  George  Murray,  K.G.B.  {seepage  49). 

Report  by  His  Honowr  Judge  O'Connor,  K.C.  {seepage  51). 


*  Except  as  to  Chapter  IV.,  and  subject  to  the  observations  contained  in  the  Separate  Recommendations 
(pages  27  to  48). 
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Separate  Recommendations  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleig:h 

and  Lord  Blair  Balfour. 


ANALYSIS. 


l.-'THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXCHEQUER  CONTRIBUTIONS, 

Page 

Scottish  Subventions  should  bo  distributed  upon  same  broad  principles  as  English  Subventions     -         •  31 

Chief  features  of  scheme  of  distribution  proposed  for  England  -  -  -  -  -  -  31 

The  services  regarded  as  national,  and  to  which  assistance  should  be  given  -  -  -  31 

Expenditure  upon  national  services,  and  allocation  of  total  grant  between  them  •  -  -  -  32 

Grants  should  be  fixed  for  a  period  of  years  •  -  -  -  -  -  32 

Occupiers  of  agricultural  lands  and  heritages  should  be  partially  exempted  from  the  payment  of  rates    -  32 

Definition  of  ^'  assessable  value "  under  these  proposals  -  -  -  -  -  32 

Poor  Belief  Grant.     Equalisation  and  economy  should  be  the  main  considerations  in  its  distribution      -  32 

The  smallness  of  the  administrative  units  caused  great  inequalities  in  the   p^or  rates,   and   makes  32 

equalisation  even  more  necessary  than  in  England. 

The  principles  of  "  ability  "  and  **  necessity"  should  be  maintained,  with  slight  modifications    -  -  33 

The  grant  to  each  parish  should  be  a  prescribed  proportion  of  the  expenditure,  the  proportion  being  33 

greater  in  the  poorer  parishes  and  smnller  in  the  richer  patishes. 

The  proportion  should  also  be  greater  in  so  far  as  the  expenditure  is  indisputably  economical,  and  smaller  34 

as  it  becomes  more  extravagant. 
The  scale  of  percentages  suggested        .........34 

Illustration  of  the  method  of  calculating  the  grants    ......  -35 

The  reason  for  certain  features  of  the  scale        -  -  -  -  .  .  -  35 

Full  effect  of  the  proposals  ....  -  -  -  36 

Poor  parishes  will  receive  larger  grants  per  inhabitant  than  rich  parishes,  and  economical  parishes  will  36 

require  a  smaller  rate  than  extravagant  parishes. 
The  equity  of  these  principles      -  -  -  -  -  -  ^-36 

The  high  proportion  of  the  expenditure  which  would  be  given  in  certain  hypothetical  cases  is  not  36 

incompatible  with  economv. 

The  grants  should  nowhere  fall  below  the  present  Pauper  Lunacy  and  Medical  Relief  Grants  -  -  37 

Results  of  proposals  compared  with  existing  system  in  certain  cases        -  -  .  -  37 

Total  amount  of  Poor  Relief  Grant,  and  effect  upon  the  proposals  of  the  adoption  of  net  value  as  the  39 

basis  for  all  rates. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  Police  Grant,  equalisation  may  be  carried  to  a  greater  extent' than  with  the  39 

Poor  Relief  Grant. 

Proposals  already  made  for  the  distribution  of  the  English  Police  Grant  -  -  -  -  39 

Each  Police  i.uthority  should  receive  a  grant  equal  to  (1)  the  difference  between  the  products  of  Is,  2d,  89 

per  inhabitant  and  a  \d,  rate  upon  the  assessable  value,  and  (2)  one-half  of  its  expenditure  above 

\s,  2d.  per  inhabitant. 
General  result  of  this  scheme  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -4() 

Illustration  showing  how  the  grant  would  be  calculated  -  -  -  •  -  40 

Full  effect  of  the  scheme  in  all  cases        .  -  -  -  -  -  -40 

Total  amount  of  Police  Grant     -  -  -  -  -  -  --40 

The  distribution  of  the  Lunatic  Asylums  Grant  on  the  lines  of  "  ability  *'  and  '*  necessity  "  offers  some  41 

difficulties. 

But  these  may  be  removed  by  an  amendment  of  the  existing  system  of  meeting  the  cost  of  asylum  41 

accommodation  in  certain  districts. 

How  the  grant  to  each  authority  should  then  be  calculated     -  -  .  -  -  41 

Grant  for  Main  Roads.     A  Commission  suggested  to  determine  which  are  main  roads   -  -  -  41 

Total  amount  of  grant  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -41 

Grant  for  Sanitary  Inspection     -  -  -  -  -  -  41 

Grant    for    Secondary    and    Technical     Education     should    be    distributed    by    Scotch    Education  42 

Department. 

Amendment  of  grants  to  Necessitous  School  Boards  and  to  small  schools  is  desirable  -  -  42 

Supplementary  School  Fee  Grant  should,  with  the  Voted  Grant,  be  distributed  at  the  rate  of  12«.  per  42 

scholar. 

These  proposals  involve  a  re- arrangement  of  the  Scottish  Grants.     Objects  of  the  existing  grants  -  42 

Objections  to  some  of  the  existing  grants  -  -  -  -  -  -  43 

Advantages  of  our  proposals        -  -  -  -  -  -  --43 

Objections  to  stereotyping  the  grants  to  certain  items  of  expenditure       -  -  -  -  43 

The  existing  Pauper  Lunatics  Grant  has  not  equalised  the  burden  of  pauper  lunacy,  and  whilst  it  has  43 

unnecessarily  increaseil  the  number  of  asylum  imtients  in  some   districts,  it   has   not   adequately 

encouraged  asylum  treatment  in  the  poorer  districts. 

Opinion  of  Mr.  W.  Penney,  General  Superintendent  of  Poor,  as  to  desirability  and  possibility  of  ex|ualising  44 

the  Poor  Rate. 

Increased  powers   of  control  should  be  given  to  the   Government  Departments   concerned    in   the  44 

administration  of  the  services  assisted. 

Aji  efficient  audit  system  should  be  established  for  all  local  accounts       -  -  -  -  *  44 
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n.^TBE  VALUATION  OF  BAlLWAVS  AND  COAPORATION  WATERWORKS. 

Page 
{a.)  Railways:  .-.---..--^46 

There  should  be  a  statutorj  definition  of  the  term  *'  undertaking  **  as  used  in  the  Valuation  45 
Act. 

The  tenants'  working  stock  and  plant  should  be  rev^alued  periodically.     Suggested  amendment  45 
in  present  method  of  ascertaining  value  for  intermediate  years. 

A  deduction  for  depreciation  should  be  continued,  but  that  for  expenditure  upon  renewals  46 
should  cease,  and  the  amount  of  that  expenditure  should  be  added  to  the  value  of  the 
tenants'  stock. 

The  deduction  iox  occupiers'  income  tax  should  cease  -                -                -                -            -  46 

Summary  of  proposals  with  regard  to  deductions      -                -                -                                 -  46 

The  actual  amount  of  the  percentages  allowed  should  be  determined  by  the  Railway  Com-  47 

mission  or  the  Court  of  Session. 

Stations  should  be  valued  at  not  less  than  3  per  cent,  upon  their  capital  value,  but  the  47 
percentage  should  vary  above  that  figure  according  to  the  value  of  the  line  per  train  mile. 

{b.)   COBFOKATION   WATERWORKS  :            -                      -                      -                     -                      -                     -                     •  47 

Exceptional  circumstances  to  be  considered  in  the  valuation  of  Corporation  Waterworks          -  47 

Existing  method  of  valuing  Corporation  Waterworks               -                -                -                -  47 

The  question  of  trade  profits  in  relation  to  the  valuation               -                -                .             -  47 

The  gross  revenue  is  a  wrong  starting  point  and  should  be  modified         -                 -                -  48 

'^ Profits  principle "  and  ^  contractors'  rent"  principle  not  inconsistent  in  these  cases               -  48 

Deductions  for  tenants'  interest,  &c.          -                -                -                -                -                -  48 

Allocation  of  total  value  -  -  -  -  -  --48 


Determination  of  net  value  of  properties  valued  by  Railway  Assessor    -  -  -  -48 
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Separate  Recommendations  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 

and  Lord  Blair  Balfour. 


1,—THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXCHEQUER  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

We  are  unable  to  concur  in  the  belief  expressed  by  our  colleagues  in  Chapter  IV. 
that  the  same  general  principles  which  they  have  advocated  for  the  distribution  of 
the  Exchequer  Grants  in  England  could  be  made  applicable  to  the  case  of  Scotland. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  course  would  be  open  to  all,  and  more  than  all,  the 
objections  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  our  separate  recommendations  for  England, 
and  we  adhere  to  the  following  proposals  which  are  substantially  those  contained 
in  the  Draft  Report  on  Scotland  as  originally  submitted  to  the  Commission  by  the 
Chairman. 

In  considering  the  distribution  of  the  sum  which  would  be  paid  into  the  Scottish  Scottish  subven- 
Local  Taxation  Account  under  the  proposals  made  in  Chapter  III.,  we  naturally  revert  tions  should  be 
to  the  principles  we  had  in  view  in  our  recommendations  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  g^me  broad  prb- 
English  subventions.     The  broad  principles  upon  which  those  recommendations  are  cipies  as  English 
based  are,   we  think,  equally  applicable  to  Scotland,  notwithstanding  that  the  Scottish  sabventions. 
local  taxation  system  differs  in  many  respects  from  that  in  force  in  England,     Owing, 
however, -to  these  differences,  and  to  some  extent  to  historical,  economic,  and  practical 
considerations,  considerable  modifications  are  necessary  in  the  detailed  application  of 
the  principles. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  chief  features  of  the  English  proposals  are  :—  Chief  features  of 

(1.)  That  the  contributions  from  the  Exchequer  should  be  confined  to  expenditure  ^^^^®  f  ^oS 

upon  national  services  administered  locally ;  f^  En  JaS?^^ 

(2.)  That  they  should  form  a  liberal  proportion  of  such  expenditure,  but  should 

not  in  the  total  exceed  one-half  of  it ; 

(3.)  That  they  should  be  fixed  in  amount  for  a  period  of  years ;  and 

(4.)  That  in  the  distribution  of  the  money,  strict  regard  should  be  paid  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as 
administrators  of  national  services,  and  also  to  the  ability  of  the  various 
districts  to  meet  their  obligations  in  respect  of  those  services. 

We  agree  with  our  colleagues  that  the  services  which  are  regarded  by  us  as  national  The  services  re- 
in the  case  of  England  should  also  be  so  treated  in  Scotland.     These  are  : —  garded  as  national^ 

,-  .    _-         T»  1.   i.    .      ,    1.        T  ..      A      1  and  to  which 

(1.)  Poor  Relief,  including  Lunatic  Asylums.  assistance  ^oulJ 

(2.)  Police.  be  given. 

(3.)  Education,  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Technical. 

(4.)  Main  Roads. 

(5.)  Sanitary  Inspection. 

But  a  part  of  the  existing  subventions  is  applied  to  certain  other  definite  services 
which  are  not  locally  administered,  and  the  importance  of  making  provision  for  these 
semces  appears  to  us  to  be  ample  justification  for  the  continuance  of  those  grants. 
Moreover,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  existing  contributions  passing  through  the  Local 
Taxation  Account  is  applied  to  educational  purposes  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  and, 
as  we  deprecate  any  curtailment  of  the  existing  educational  facilities,  we  consider  it 
liighly  desirable  that  the  amount  of  the  subventions  devoted  to  this  service  should  not 
be  diminished,  but  should,  in  fact,  be  somewhat  increased.  After  providing  for 
this  increase,  as  well  as  for  the  miscellaneous  grants,  the  Ex:chequer  Contributions 
Would  (whether  given  in  the  form  of  assigned  revenues  or  grants  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund)  amount  approximately  to  one-half  of  the  expenditure  upon  the  national  services, 
omitting  education. 
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Expenditure  upon       The   net  expenditure  upon  the  more  important  national   services,  i.e.,   the   gtross 
national  services,     expenditure  less  receipts -in-aid  from  local  sources,  and  the  amount  which   should,  we 
^ifrtSwL  think,  be  given  in  aid  of  each  service  are:- 
them. 


Grants  should  be 
fixed  for  a  period 
tf  years. 


Occupiers  of 
agricultural  iands 
and  heritages 
should  be  partially 
exempted  from  the 
payment  of  rates. 


Definition  of 
"  assessable  value  " 
under  these 
proposals 


Poor  relief  grant. 
Equalisation  and 
econooiy  should  bo 
the  main  consider- 
ations in  its  distri- 
buticn. 


Servicer. 

Expenditure. 

1 

Amount  of          | 
Proposed  Grant 

j 

£ 

£ 

Poor  Relief  -                -                -                • 

1,050,000 

628,000 

Lunatic  Asylums              .                -              - 

100,000* 

65,000 

Police             .... 

530,000 

290,000 

Main  Roads        -            -                 -              - 

— 

140,000 

Sanitary  Inspection     -          -            -            - 

.      37,400 

19,000 

j  Education: — 

1       Technical  and  Secondary 

— 

200,000 

Supplementary  Fee  Grant 

— 

65,000 

Miscellaneous : — 

Universities    -             -               - 

— 

30,000 

(Congested  Districts  Board 

— 

15,000 

Marine  Superintendence 

— 

15,000         1 

Burgh  Land  Tax  Relief     - 
Total  Grant 

- 

8,000 

l,375,000t 

The  amount  of  each  of  these  grants  as  well  as  the  total  grant  should  be  fixed  for 
a  period  of  years,  and  the  balance  of  expenditure  thrown  upon  the  rates.  The  burden 
of  any  increase  in  the  expenditure  would  thus  fall  entirely  upon  the  locality  in 
which  it  was  incurred. 

The  proposed  grants  would  take  the  place  of  all  the  existing  grants,  including 
tho5e  under  the  Agricultural  Rates,  &c.  (Scotland)  Act,  1896,  and  the  Local  Taxation 
Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1898,  but  at  the  same  time  we  think  that  the  provision 
contained  in  the  former  Act,  whereby  the  occupier  of  agricultural  lands  and  heritages 
is  exempted  from  the  payment  of  rates  upon  five-eighths  of  the  annual  value  of 
those  properties,  should  be  continued.  The  argument  that  persons  should  contribute 
in  proportion  to  their  ability  applies  no  less  to  Scotland  than  to  England,  and 
we  think  it  clear  that  the  ability  of  the  occupier  of  agricultural  lands  and  heritages  is 
much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  annual  value  of  those  properties  than  is  the  case 
with  other  ratepayers.  The  agricultural  owner  does  not,  however,  enjoy,  and  we  do 
not  propose  that  he  should  be  granted,  any  such  exemption. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  one-half  of  the  rate  in  the  £  (the  owner's  half)  is  levied  upon 
the  full  valuation,  and  the  other  half  upon  the  same  valuation,  less  five-eighths  of  the 
value  of  agricultural  lands  and  heritages,  the  assessable  value  of  each  rating  area 
or  the  measure  of  the  resources  on  which  the  rate  collector  draws,  is  the  gross 
valuation,  less  five -sixteenths  of  the  value  of  agricultural  property,  the  fraction  five- 
eighths  being  reduced  to  five-sixteenths,  because  the  exemption  applies  to  one-half 
(the  occupier's  half)  of  the  rates  only.  It  will  be  seen  later  on  that  we  propose  to 
adopt  assessable  value  in  this  sense  as  the  measure  of  ability  of  each  rating  tarea.J 

In  the  distribution  of  the  grant  for  poor  relief,  equity,  economy,  and  administrative 
improvement  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view.  So  long  as  the  burden  of  the 
necessary  expenditure  upon  national  services  falls  with  greater  severity  upon  one 
district  than  another  it  is  difficult  to  insist  upon  general  administrative  reforms 
without  making  constant  additional  calls  upon  the  Central  Government  for  monetary 
assistance.  From  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  object  is  to  devise  the  best  means 
of  equalising  the  burden  of  poor  relief  with  due  regard  to  economy. 


Tlie  smallneas  of  Poor  relief  is  a  parochial  service,  i.e.,  though  parishes  may  combine  for  certain 
the  administrative  purposes,  there  is  no  general  system  of  grouping  (such  as  English  Poor  Law  Unions), 
units  causes  grpat    ^^^^  ^jj^  parish  still  remains  the  administrative  unit.     On  an  average  the  Scottish 

*  This  is  the  amount  of  assessments  raised  by  District  Lunacy  Boards.  The  expenditure  upon  Royal  and 
Parochial  Asylums  is  not  readily  ascertainable.  * 

I  It  has  alieady  been  reccniinended  in  the  English  Report  that  the  whole  of  the  expenditure. incurred  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  iu  connection  with  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts  should  be  defrayed  from  the  Vote^, 
and  that  the  payment  now  matle  from  the  English  and  Scottish  Local  Taxation  Accounts  to  the  Cattle  Pleuro- 
pneumonia Account  for  Great  Britain  should  cease. 

J  See  footnote  •  on  p.  33. 
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parish,  though  larger  than  the  English  parish,  is  much  smaller  both  in  extent  and  in  inequAlitiett  in  the 
population  than  the  English  Union.     Consequently  one  Scottish  parish  may  by  some  P<^'  "^^^  *°d . 
fortunate  circumstance  have  within  its  boundaries  an  amount  of  rateable  property  ?!!l^®!„^"*''!f**^^ 

*       ^  even  rnoie  nece^ 

out  of  all  proportion  to  its  needs,  while  another  may  be  composed  of  property  which  gary  than  in 
represents  a  taxable  capacity  inadequate  for  the  barest  needs  of  civilisation.     For  Bcgland. 
instance,  the  parish  of  Temple  in  Midlothian  has  a  gross  valuation  of  over  442.  to 
each  inhabitant,  whilst  Barvas,  in  Ross  and  Cromarty,  has  only  9*.  per  inhabitant, 
and  a  penny  rate  will  therefore  produce  nearly  100  times  as  much  per  inhabitant  in 
Temple  as  it  will  in  Barvas. 

Owing  to  these  and  other  circumstances,  the  inequalities  in  the  poor  rates  in 
Scotland  are  far  greater  than  in  England,  and  a  scheme  of  equalisation  is,  therefore, 
much  more  necessary.  But  the  wide  divergencies  in  natural  advantages  and  in 
the  administrative  requirements  of  the  various  parishes  renders  it  more  difficult 
to  secure  the  same  amount  of  uniformity  as  was  found  possible  in  England,  and 
equalisation  must,  therefore,  proceed  by  degrees. 

The   precise    methods    recommended   with    this    object  in    England    cannot    be  The  principles  of 
conveniently  applied  in   the   more   extreme  circumstances  of  Scottish  paribhes,   and  [[  fi-^ility  "acd 
we  therefore  propose  a  moderate  scheme,  which  will  effectually  carry  out  the  same  be^nwTnt^niid  ^" 
pnnciples  of  giving  more  assistance  to  the  poorer  districts  and  putting  a  premium  upon  with  slight  modia- 
economy,    though  it  will  not  result   in    so  thorough   an  equalisation  of   the  local  cations, 
burdens  as  our  English  proposals. 

Ve  still  propose  that  the  ability  of  the  various  parishes  should  be  tested  by  their  Tlie  grant  to  each 
assessable  value,*  and  that  their  requirements  should  be  measured  partly  by  population  Parish  should  bcs  a 
and  partly  by  the  expenditure  actually  incurred.f     The  grant  should  in  every  parish  portTon  of  tho^ex- 
coDsist  of  a  prescribed  proportion  of  the  expenditure,  but  the  proportion  should  be  penditure,  the 
different  in  different  parishes.     In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  give  larger  sums  t.o  the  proportion  being 
poorer  parishes,  the  grant  should  bear  a  higher  proportion  to  the  expenditure  in  those  ^^"^^^^  *^  ^^^ 
parishes  where  the  assessable  value  is  small  as  compared  with  the  population,  and  a  ^nd  smSer  in  the 
lower  proportion  where  the  assessable  value  is  great.     For  instance,  if  one  parish  has  richer  paiishea. 
an  assessable  value  of  £5  per  inhabitant,  the  grant  it  receives  should  form  a  larger 
proportion  of  its  expenditure  than  in  the  case  of  a  parish  with  an  assessable  value  of 
£15  per  inhabitant.     By  this  means  a  considerable  equalisation  will  be  effected.     For 
instance,  suppose  both  parishes  spend  85.  4d.  per  inhabitant  upon  poor  relief.  Without 

*  We  have  suggested  elsewhere  (pp.  18  and  23)  that  aU  rates  should  be  levied  upon  the  net  annual  value  of  the 
pi^perties  rated,  and  also  that,  in  the  case  of  the  rates  which  are  divided  between  owners  and  occupiers,  the  rate  in 
the  £  leviable  upon  owners  should  always  be  the  same  as  that  upon  occdpiers.  If  etfect  be  given  to  these  * 
proposals,  the  rate  in  the  £  leviable  upon  each  of  the  two  classes  would  be  ascertained  by  dividing 
the  amount  to  be  raised  by  the  sum  of  one  and  three-eighths  of  the  net  annual  value  of  agricultund  property, 
and  twice  the  net  annual  value  of  other  properties  ;  or,  put  in  another  way,  the  total  rate  in  the  £ 
leviable  upon  each  property  (one-half  of  which  would  be  payable  by  the  owner  and  one-half  by  the 
oceapier)  would  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  one^half  of  the  annual  values 
previously  used,  t.a.,  by  the  sum  of  (If  -7-  2)  =  y^ths  of  the  annual  value  of  agricultural  property  and  the 
umoal  value  of  other  properties.  The  assessable  value  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  rate  in  the  £  to 
be  levied  would  therefore  be  the  full  annual  value  of  all  properties  less  xVhs  of  the  annual  value  of 
agricultural  lands  and  heritages. 

Ad  example  will  enable  the  process  to  be  seen  more  clearly.  We  will  suppose  that  £500  is  required 
from  a  parish  in  which  the  valuation  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

£ 
Agricultural  lands  and  heritages        ..•-.•      .{,200 
Other  rateable  properties  ------      7,800 

Total  valuation  -  -  -  -  -  .  .     11,000 

In  the  case  of  the  agricultural  lands  and  heritages,  the  owners  would  be  rated  upon  the  full  annual  value, 
lA  £3,200,  whilst  the  occupiers  would  only  be  rated  upon  Jths  of  the  full  annual  value,  viz.,  £1,200.  And 
ia  the  case  of  the  other  rateable  properties  the  owners  would  be  rated  upon  £7,800,  and  the  occupiers  would 
also  be  rated  upon  £7,800.     The  rate  in  the  £  leviable  upon  each  of  the  two  classes  would  be — 

£500 

£(3,200  -h  1,200)  +  (7,800  -h  7,800) 
orGif.  in  the  £,  whilst  the  total  rate  in  the  £  leviable  upon  each  property  would  be--^ 

^  /  3,200  -f  iT2iK)Y~~y^^  +  7,800\'  ^^'""^  ^"1"*^*    JiOJOOO 

or  U.  in  the  £.  The  assessable  value  of  the  parish  is,  therefore,  £10,000 ;  that  is,  the  full  ^nnual  value  of 
ail  rateable  properties,  (£11,000)  less  yV^^^^  ^^  ^^^  annual  value  of  agricultural  lands  and  heritages  (£1,000). 

t  By  expenditure  we  mean  the  expenditure  of  the  finaDcial  year  preceding  legislation,  ''  standardised  " 
in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Irish  Local  Government  Act,  1898  (sec.  49), 

I    9fl60r.  JJ 
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The  proportion 
should  also  be 
greater  ia  so  far  as 
the  expenditure  is 
indisputably 
economical  and 
smaller  as  it  be- 
comes more  extra- 
vagant. 


The  Scale  of 

Percentages 

suggested. 


any  grants  the  rates*  required  would  be  la.  8d.  and  6|d.  respectively ;  but  if  a  grant 
of  60  per  cent,  of  its  expenditure  be  given  to  the  poorer  parish,  and  one  of  only  20  per 
cent,  to  the  richer,  the  rates  required  would  be  8d,  and  5^d. 

But  this  plan  would  not,  of  itself,  discriminate  between  necessary  expenditure  and 
expenditure  for  which  there  is  less  justification,  i.e.,  it  would  treat  economy 
and  extravagance  in  the  same  way.  To  avoid  this  we  suggest,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  expenditure  per  inhabitant  should  be  the  test  of  economy  and 
extravagance,  and  that  each  parish  should  receive  a  larger  proportion  of  that  part 
of  its  expenditure  which  is  indisputably  economical,  and  a  progressively  smaller 
proportion  of  each  additional  shilling  of  expenditure  per  inhabitants  Expenditure 
up  to  2$.  per  inhabitant  is  necessary  in  nearly  every  parish,  and  should  be  assisted 
as  liberally  as  possible,  having  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  locality.  Expenditure  above 
2s.  per  inhabitant  is  undoubtedly  necessary  in  many  localities,  and  may  also  be 
assisted,  though  less  freely.  We  therefore  propose  that  the  proportion  given  to  each 
parish  of  each  shilling  of  expenditure  per  inhabitant  above  28.  should  be  two  per 
cent,  less  than  the  proportion  given  of  the  preceding  shilling.  Thus,  if  the  expenditure 
in  a  parish  be  Ss.  6d.  per  inhabitant,  and  40  per  cent,  be  given  of  the  first  2^.,  that 
parish  would  receive  38  per  cent,  of  the  third  shilling  and  36  per  cent,  of  the  last 
sixpence  per  inhabitant.  If  its  expenditure  be  15a.  per  inhabitant  it  would,  in  addition 
to  the  40  per  cent,  of  the  first  2s.,  receive  38  per  cent,  of  the  third  shilling,  36  per 
cent,  of  the  fourth  shilling,  and  so  on,  until  of  the  last  shilling  per  inhabitant  it  would 
only  receive  14  per  cent.  But  where  a  parish  spends  more  than  20s.  per  inhabitant, 
we  think  it  proper  that  no  grant  should  be  given  in  respect  of  the  excess,  and  that  the 
whole  burden  of  that  part  of  the  expenditure  should  be  thrown  upon  the  locality. 

After  carefully  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  various  parishes  throughout  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  we  recommend  that  the  grants  should  be  determined  by  the 
following  Scale : — 


Should  receive  Grants  eqaiTalent  to  the  under-mentioned  Percentages  of  their  Sxpenditare 
within  the  following  Amounts  per  Inhabitant — 

Parishes  with  the 

ander-mentioned  Assess.thlc 

Values  |ier  Inhabitantf-- 

g 

S 
5 

o 

p. 

0 

•2 
S 

O 

4 

s 
5 

5 

s 

i 

5 

CO 

4? 

& 

CO 

CO 

s 

5 

i 

ft 

1?! 

ft 

•-• 

2 

i 

1 

£1  and  under 

Over  £  1  and  up  to  £  2 
,.2           „             3.       - 
»         3           M             4         . 
,.         4           ^             5         - 

„         5           »             6         . 
„         6           „             V          - 
.,         7           „             8         - 
,.         8           „             9         - 
„         9           „           10         - 

„       10           „           11         - 
,.       11            „           12         . 
„       12           „           13         . 
„       13           „           14 
„       14           „           15 

„       15           „           16         . 
„       16           ,.           17         . 
„       17          „           18         - 
„       18           „           19         . 
..       19           „           20         - 

72 
68 
64 
60 
56 

52 
48 
44 
40 
36 

34 
32 
30 
28 
26 

24 
22 
20 
18 
16 

70 
66 
62 
58 
54 

50 
46 
42 
38 
34 

32 
30 
28 
26 
24 

22 
20 
16 
16 
14 

68 
64 
60 
56 
52 

48 
44 
40 
36 
32 

80 
28 
26 
24 
22 

20 
18 
16 
14 
12 

66 
62 
58 
54 
50 

46 
42 
38 
34 
30 

28 
26 
24 
22 

20 

18 
16 
14 
12 
10 

64 
60 
56 
52 

48 

44 
40 
36 
32 
28 

26 
24 
22 
20 
18 

16 
14 
18 
10 

8 

62 
58 
64 
50 
46 

42 

38 
34 
30 
26 

24 
22 
20 
18 
16 

14 

12 

10 

8 

6 

60 
56 
52 
48 
44 

40 
36 
32 
28 
24 

22 
20 
18 
16 
14 

12 

10 

8 

6 

4 

58 
54 
50 
46 
42 

38 
34 
30 
26 
22 

20 
18 
16 
14 
12 

10 
8 
6 

4 
2 

I 

56 
52 
48 
44 

40 

36 
32 
28 
24 
20 

18 
16 
14 
12 
10 

8 
6 
4 
2 

'erce 

54 
50 
46 
42 
33 

34 
30 
26 
22 
18 

16 
14 

12 

10 

8 

6 
4 
2 

nt. 

52 
48 
44 
40 
36 

32 
28 
24 
20 
16 

14 

12 

10 

8 

6 

4 
2 

50 
46 
42 
38 
34 

30 
26 
22 
18 
14 

12 
10 

8 
,6 

4 

2 

1  ^^ 

44 
40 
36 
32 

28 
24 
20 
16 
12 

10 
8 
6 

4 
2 

46 
42 
38 
34 
30 

26 
22 
18 
14 
10 

8 
6 
4 

2 

44 
40 
36 
32 

28 

24 
20 
16 
12 
8 

6 

4 
2 

42 
38 
34 
30 
26 

22 
18 
14 
10 
6 

4 
2 

40 
36 
32 
28 
24 

20 

16 

12 

8 

4 

2 

38 
84 
30 
26 
22 

18 

14 

10 

6 

2 

36* 

32 

28 

24 

20 

16 
12 

8 

4 

•  Here,  and  throughout  this  Chapter,  the  rates  mentioned  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  amount  to  be 
raised  in  any  district  by  the  "  assessable  value "  of  that  district,  and  are  therefore  the  full  rates  in  the  £ 
ieviablft  upon  each  property,  one-half  of  which  would  be  payable  by  the  owner  and  one-half  by  the  occupier, 
who,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  lands  and  heritages,  would  only  pay  the  rates  upon  three-eighths  of  the 
net  diiuual  value  of  those  properties.  No  account  is,  however,  taken  of  losses  due  to  empties,  arrears,  Ac, 
and  consequently  the  rates  actually  required  might  be  a  little  higher  in  the  £  than  those  shown. 

f  It  might  be  desirable,  in  the  application  of  this  Scale,  to  vary  the  percentages  for  each  lOs.  of  assessable 
value  per  inhabitant.  The  Scale  would  then  commence  with  74  per  cent,  72  per  cent.,  &c.,  for  parishes  with 
an  assessable  value  of  10«.  and  under  per  inhabitant,  and  the  downward  steps  in  each  column  would  consist  of 
one-half  the  amounts  at  present  deducted.  It  might  even  be  desirable,  in  the  case  of  the  poorest  parishes,  to 
vary  the  percentages  with  each  5s,  of  assessable  value  per  inhabitant. 
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The  application  of  this  Scale  is  very  simple,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  Illustration  of  th» 
illustration.     The  parish  of  Lanark  has  a  population  of  8,103,  according  to  the  Census  methori  of  caicu- 
of  1901.    Its  assessable  value  per  head  of  that  population  was  41.  16s.  2d.  in  1900  ^^^'''S  the  grants, 
(rather  less  than  the  average  fox  the  whole  of  Scotland),  and  its  expenditure  per  head  of 
the  same  population  was  5s.  7'5d.  in  1899-1900  (rather  more  than  the  average  for  the 
whole  of  Scotland).     In  the  above  Scale  the  series  of  percentages,  commencing  with  56 
in  the  left  hand  column  would  be  applicable  to  this  parish,  and  the  grant  per  inhabitant 
would  be  as  follows  :— 

Grant  per 
Inhabitant.* 

56  per  cent,  of  first  two  shillings  of  expenditure  per  inhabitant         -  =  13'44(i. . 
54           „          third  shilling  of  expenditure  per  inhabitant   •            -  =     6*48d 
52           „          fourth              „           „                  „              -        -  •=     6-24(f. 
50           „          fifth                  „                  „                  „              .        .  =     e-OOd. 
48           „         expenditure  between  five  and  six  shillings  per  inhabi- 
tant, viz.,  7*  Sd,       -                -                -                -  =5     3-60rf. 


35 -76^. 


of  the  Scale. 


As  the  population  is  8,103,  and  the  grant  per  inhabitant  would  be  2s.  11*76^., 
the  total  grant  would  be  1,207Z. 

Glancing:  down  the  columns  of  the  above  Scale,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  The  reason  for 
percentages  first  of  all  decrease  by  four  for  each  increase  of  IL  in  the  assessable  ^^^^fl'^l^^^^ 
value  per  inhabitant,  and  then  by  two. 

If  the  assessable  values  per  inhabitant  in  parishes  A  and  B  are  11.  and  21.  respectively, 
and  in  parishes  X  and  T  191.  and  201.  respectively,  then  B  differs  from  A,  and  T 
differs  from  X,  by  the  same  amount  (1^.)  of  assessable  value  per  inhabitant ;  but  the 
advantage  which  parish  B  possesses  over  parish  A  is  much  greater  proportionately  than 
the  advantage  possessed  by  parish  T  over  parish  X.  The  difference  between  the  grants 
to  parishes  A  and  B  should,  therefore,  we  think,  be  greater  than  the  difference  between 
the  grants  to  parishes  X  and  Y,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  first  column  of  the 
Table,  the  percentages  are  accordingly  made  to  differ  by  four  in  the  one  case  (where 
they  are  72  per  cent,  and  68  per  cent.)  and  by  only  two  in  the  other  (where  they  are 
18  per  cent,  and  16  per  cent.). 

In  other  words  parish  A  would  require  a  rate  of  2$.  in  the  £  to  raise  2$.  per 
inhabitant,  whilst  parish  B  would  raise  an  equal  amount  per  inhabitant  with  a  rate  of 
Is.  in  the  £,  or  one-half  the  amount  required  in  parish  A,  and  as  the  difference  in  the 
rates  would  be  large,  so  the  difference  in  the  grants  should  be  considerable.  On  the 
other  hand,  parishes  X  and  Y  could  each  raise  28.  per  inhabitant  with  rates  of  l'26d. 
and  1-20(2.  in  the  £  respectively,  and  as  the  difference  in  the  rates  would  be  small, 
so  should  the  difference  in  the  grants  be  small. 

It  will  also  be  observed  not  only  that  the  Scale  gives  no  grant  to  any  parish  in 
respect  of  its  expenditure  over  208.  per  inhabitant,  but  that  the  wealthier  parishes 
would  receive  no  grant  in  respect  of  some  parts  of  their  expenditure  below  that 
amount.  For  instance,  parishes  having  an  assessable  value  of  over  12Z.  per  inhabitant 
would  get  nothing  in  respect  of  their  expenditure  over  16a.  per  inhabitant,  and  where 
the  assessable  value  is  upwards  of  171.  per  inhabitant,  nothing  would  he  received 
in  respect  of  expenditure  over  11*.  per  inhabitant.  A  high  expenditure  in  these 
parishes  is  not  usually  as  necessary  as  it  may  be  in  the  poorer  parishes ;  and  even  if  it 
should  be  necessary  in  a  few  cases,  the  burden  it  imposes  is  comparatively  amall. 
Even  so  large  an  expenditure  as  205*  per  inhabitant  would,  without  any  assistance 
at  all,  involve  a  rate  of  only  1^.  in  the  £  where  the  assessable  value  is  201.  per 
mhabitant. 

*  The  granto  per  inhabitaot  for  complete  shillings  would  always  be  the  same  for  parishes  coming 
within  the  same  limits  of  assessable  value  per  inhabitant. 
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Full  effect  of  the         The  effect  of    the  proposal  is   sho^n  in   the   following   Table,   which   embraceB 
proposals.  hypothetical  cases  ranging  between  the   extremes  of    poverty  and  wealth,   and  of 

economy  and  liberality  : — 


Poor  parishes  i^ill 
receive  larger 
grants  per  iu habi- 
tant than  rich 
parishes,  »nd 
economical 
parishes  will 
require  a  smaller 
rate  than  extrava- 
gant parishes. 


The  equity  of 
these  principles. 


The  liigh  propor- 
tion of  tlie  expen- 
ditui  e  which 
would  be  given  in 
ceitain  hypotheti- 
cal cases  ib  not 
incompatible  with 
economy. 


Expenditure  per  Inhabitant. 

S«.                4$. 

8«. 

12s. 

16s. 

SOs. 

Grant  per  ixiliabitaDt 

U.b'Sd. 

2«.  9-8rf. 

5s.  4' Id. 

7*.  6'5d. 

9s.  nod. 

10s.  ll-8rf. 

£1 

Bate  in  £  required  to  meet  remainder  of 
expenditare.* 

6' Id. 

Is.  2' 2d. 

2s.  7-9rf. 

is.  b'5d. 

6s.  7  0d. 

9s.     0-2rf. 

Grant  per  iohabitant       -            -            - 

U.4-3(/. 

2s.  7-9rf. 

&s.  02d. 

7s.  0-7cf. 

8s.  9' id. 

10s.  2 -21;, 

rt 

£2 

Rate  in  £  required  to  meet  remainder  of 

3Srf. 

8*0d. 

Is.  b'9d. 

2s.  5'6(f. 

3s.  7-3</. 

4s.  \0-9d. 

1 

expenditure.* 

■-s 

'  Grant  per  inhabitant      -            .            - 

Is.Z'id. 

2s.  e'Od. 

4s.  S'4d. 

6s.  7-Od. 

7s.  ll-7rf. 

9s.  4«6d. 

S 

:      £3 

Rate  in  £  required  to  meet  remainder  of 

2-9d 

eod. 

is.  I '2d. 

Is.  9 'Id. 

2s.  lid. 

.3«.  6*5</. 

A 

expenditure.* 

I 

Grant  per  iDbabitant      -            -            - 

Is,  2- Ad. 

28.  4' Id. 

4s.  4 -erf. 

6s.  I- 2d. 

Is.  6  0rf. 

«s.  7-Orf. 

!      *4 

Rate  in  £  required  to  meet  remainder  of 

2'4d, 

5'Od. 

10'9rf. 

Is.  5  7d. 

2s.  I'bd. 

2s.  \0-'6d. 

9 

expenditure.* 

Grant  per  inhabitant      -            -            . 

Is,  I 'id. 

28.  2'2rf. 

48.  0'7d. 

5s.  7 -id. 

6s.  10- 3</. 

7s.  9  Ad. 

:    £5 

<  Rate  in  £  required  to  meet  remainder  of 

2' Id. 

4' id. 

9-5<f. 

Is.  3 -ad. 

Is.  9-9«/. 

2s.  bZd. 

expenditure.* 

i 

■  Grant  per  inhabitant      -            -            - 

8-6rf. 

U.  i'6d. 

2s.  b'td. 

3s.  2 -erf. 

3s.  1'9d. 

3s.  9' Ad. 

1    £10 

•  Rate  in  £  required  to  meet  remainder  of 

l-6rf. 

3- Id. 

e'6d. 

lO'Srf. 

Is.  2-8c/. 

Is.  I'bd. 

expenditure.* 

'  Grant  per  inhabitant       -            -            - 

8-8cf. 

7-Orf. 

10 'Sd. 

10- 6</. 

10- 6f/. 

10-6rf. 

1    £20 

Rate  in  £  required  to  meet  remainder  of 
.     expenditure.* 

I'Od. 

2' Id. 

4- 8c/. 

6-7cf. 

9\d. 

Wbd. 

By  lihe  aid  of  this  Table  the  general  effect  of  the  proposals  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
If,  for  example,  a  parish  has  an  assessable  value  of  4Z.  per  inhabitant,  and  spends  upon 
poor  relief  8«.  per  inhabitant,  it  would  receive  a  grant  of  45.  4"6d.  per  inhabitant,  and 
would  require  a  rate  of  \0'^d.  in  the  £ — b\d.  on  ownerH  and  5\d,  on  occupiers 
— to  meet  its  expenditure  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  grant.  The  more 
liberal  treatment  accorded  to  the  poorer  parishes  will  be  seen  by  glancing  down 
any  of  the  columns,  in  each  of  which  the  grant  per  inhabitant  always  diminishes 
as  the  assessable  value  per  inhabitant  increases.  Similarly  the  more  advantageous 
position  in  which  the  economical  parishes  would  be  placed,  can  readily  be  ascer- 
tained by  following  the  figures  across  the  columns,  when  it  will  be  seen  that,  although 
economical  parishes  receive  a  smaller  amount  per  inhabitant  than  parishes  with 
a  higher  expenditure  per  inhabitant,  yet  the  rate  in  the  £,  which  would  still  have  to 
be  levied,  is  always  considerably  smaller. 

The  highest  grants  per  inhabitant  would,  of  course,  be  given  to  the  poorer 
parishes  whose  expenditure  is  high  in  proportion  to  population.  If  a  parish  with 
an  assessable  value  of  only  1?.  per  inhabitant  spends  12«.  per  inhabitant  upon  poor 
relief,  it  would  receive  a  grant  of  75.  &\d.  per  inhabitant,  or  62  *  8  per  cent,  of 
its  expenditure,  but  this  high  grant  could  not,  we  think,  encourage  extravagance, 
for  a  rate  of  45.  h\d.  in  the  £  would  still  be  required.  On  the  other  hand,  improve- 
ments in  administration  in  the  poorest  parishes  are  frequently  retarded  owing 
to  the  heavy  burden  which  the  necessary  expenditure  upon  them  would  entail, 
and  whilst  the  grants  per  inhabitant  to  these  parishes  would  bo  smaller  than  those 
given  to  parishes  of  equal  ability  whose  expenditure  is  greater,  yet,  they  would 
represent  a  greater  proportion  of  the  expenditure  actually  incurred. 

For  instance,  if  the  expenditure  had  been  only  45.  per  inhabitant  in  the  previous 
illustration,  the  grant  would  have  been  25.  9'8(i.  per  inhabitant,  or  70*5  per  cent,  of 
the  expenditure. 

All  the  richer  parishes  would  be  treated  much  more  sparingly,  though  the  general 
effect  would  be  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  parishes. 

In  certain  hypothetical  cases  in  which  the  assessable  value  per  inhabitant  and 
expenditure  per  inhabitant  are  very  low,  the  grants  under  the  Scale  might  be  equiva- 
lent to  as  much  as  72  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure,  but  it  is  improbable  that  this 
would  actually  occur,  as  there  are  only  about  a  dozen  parishes  in  Scotland  in  which 
the  assessable  value  per  inhabitant  does  not  amount  to  \l..  and  in  these  cases  an 
expenditure  much  in  excess  of  the  minimum  is  usually  required,  and  is  reasonable. 
Where,  however,  the  grant  is  approaching  to  72  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure,  the 
extreme  liberality  is  easily  defensible,  for  the  rate  in  the  £  which  would  still  be  left 

♦  See  footnote  *  on  p.  34. 
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to  be  raised  in  the  locality  would  always  be  far  in  excess  of  that  required,  in  the 
wealthier  localities,  and  would  thus  be  a  powerful  inducement  to  economy.  In  the 
12  parishes  in  which  the  assessable  value  is  below  IL  per  inhabitant,  the  rates 
required  would  range  between  about  Is.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  in  the  £,  notwithstanding  the 
high  proportion  of  their  expenditure,  which  would  be  defrayed  from  the  grants. 

Moreover,  the  application  of  the  proposed  Scale  in  a  few  of  the  wealthier  parishes  The  grants  should 
would  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  grants  now  given  and,  consequently,  an  increase  in  nowhere  fall  below 
the  rates  in  the  £  levied.     From  the  point  of  view  of  equity  ouly,  this  course  is  the  present  Pauper 
perfectly  defensible,  for  the  present  rates  in  these  parishes  are  invariably  much  lower  Med?^l  Belief 
than  the  average,  and  the  increase  necessitated  by  the  reduction  of  the  grants  would  be  Grants. 
very    small.     But  we   do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact   that  eflfective  control -of  Poor 
Relief  administration  is  more  easily  secured  by  the  Central  Government  if  accompanied 
by  financial  inducements,  and  we  think  it  essential  that   the  grants  should  nowhere 
be  reduced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  weaken  the  control  already  exercised.     In  order, 
therefore,  that  this  may  not  occur,  we  suggest  that  in  no  parish  should  the  grant  be 
less   than  the  amount  at  present  received  from  the  Pauper  Lunacy  and  Medical  Belief 
Grants.     These  grants  procure  for  the  Central  Authority  a  certain  influence  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  Poor  Relief,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  grants  now 
given,  and  the  retention  of  the  present  amounts  as  a  minimum  would  be  of  much 
assistance  to  the  Local  Government  Board  in  its   difficult   task  of  supervising  the 
work  of  the  numerous  bodies  to  which  the  administration  is  now  entrusted.      This 
provision  would,  as  already  stated,  only  operate  in  a  few  of  the  wealthier  parishes. 

With  regard  to  the  parishes  having  an  assessable  value  of  more  than  20Z.  per 
inhabitant,  of  which  there  are  about  eight,  we  would  also  suggest  that  the  amount  of 
the  grants  should  be  the  same  as  at  present  received  from  the  Pauper  Lunacy  and 
Medical  Relief  Grants,  but  in  the  one  or  two  parishes  in  which  nothing  is  received 
from  these  grants,  the  amount  of  the  future  grants  might  be  determined  by  the  same 
percentages  as  are  proposed  for  parishes  with  assessable  values  of  over  19Z.  and  up  to 
20L  per  inhabitant. 

We  will  now  compare  the  results  of  the  proposals  in  a  few  actual  cases  with  the  Results  of  propo- 
position  under  the  existing  system  of  distribution.  sals  compared 

with  existing 
BTStem  in  certain 

The  parish  of  Ettrick  in  Selkirk,  which  is  almost  wholly  agricultural,  has  an  ^'^• 
assessable  value  of  nearly  201.  per  inhabitant,  and  is,  in  this  respect,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  parishes  in  Scotland.  Its  expenditure  upon  Poor  Relief  is  equal  to 
9^.  4d.  per  inhabitant,  an  amount  which  is  considerably  above  the  average  for  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  but  which,  owing  to  the  high  assessable  value,  would  involve  a 
rate  of  less  than  6d.  in  the  £,  even  if  it  received  no  assistance  from  central  funds 
whatever.  Notwithstanding  these  circumstances  it  receives  grants  (including  those 
under  the  Agricultural  Rates,  &c.  Act)  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  one-half  of  its  expenditure,  and  representing  5s.  Id. 
per  inhabitant— one  of  the  largest  amounts,  if  not  the  largest  amount,  throughout 
Scotland.  Of  the  total  it  appears  that  about  ono-quarter,  or  Is.  2d.  per  inhabitant, 
is  derived  from  the  *^  grant  in  relief  of  parochial  rates,"  and  with  this  and  the  other 
orante  the  Poor  Rate  is  reduced  to  less  than  3d.  in  the  £. 


t3 


The   parish   of   Old   Monkland    (Lanark),   which   is  partly  within   the   bm'gh   of 

Coatbridge,   has   less   than    one-quarter    of    the    assessable    value    per    inhabitant 

possessed    by   Ettrick,   and  administers  its    Poor   Relief  much  more   economically, 

haying  an  expenditure  equal  to  only  4^.  2d.  per  inhabitant,  or  less  than  one -half  of 

fie  amount    spent  in   Ettrick.     But  notwithstanding  the  more   restricted  resources 

and  greater  economy  in  Old  Monkland,  the  parish  only  receives  grants  amounting 

to  8d.  per  inhabitant,  a  sum  which  is  only  just  over  one-half  of  tho  amount  granted  to 

Etixicls:  under  the  head  of  "  relief  of  rates  "  alone,  and  is  left  with  a  rate  of  8^d.  in 

ibe  £• 
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These  details   are    summarised  in  the  following  Table,  in  which  the  effect  of  our 
proposals  is  also  shown  : — 


Popula- 
tion 
(1901). 

Value 
(1900) 

per  Head 
of 

Population 
(1901). 

Expenditure 
upon  Poor 

Belief 

(1899-1900) 

per  Head  of 

Population 

(1901). 

Present  Position.              {             Future  Position. 

1 

Parish. 

Amount 

of  Grants 

(1899- 

1900). 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 
Population. 

Rate  in 

£ 
required. 

Amount 

of 
Grants. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 
Population. 

Bate  ill 
required. 

Ettrick  (Selkirk)  - 

Old  Monkland  (Lanark)  ^ 

£31 
53,238 

19  U 
4  15 

«.    <f. 
9    4 

4     2 

£ 
84 

1,670 

8,      d, 

5     1 

0     8 

8.    d, 
0    2f 

0    8t 

£ 
15 

6,000 

*.    d. 
0  n 

2    3 

5.      d. 

0      5i 

0      4f 

It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  grants  to  Ettrick  would  be  decreased  to  lid.  per 
inhabitant  by  the  scheme,  and  those  to  Old  Monkland  would  be  increased  to  2^.  3d. 
per  inhabitant,  yet  the  rate  in  the  £  left  to  be  raised  in  the  former  parish  would  only 
be  slightly  in  excess  of  that  left  to  the  latter,  a  result  which  is  due  to  the  more 
expensive  administration  in  Ettrick.  In  the  interest  of  economy  it  is  desirable  that 
the  burden  of  this  expense  should  be  felt  by  the  locality. 

In  the  following  Table  similar  details  are  shown  for  two  agricultural  parishes  whose 
expenditure  in  proportion  to  their  population  is  nearly  the  same  : — 


Popula- 
tion 
(1901). 

Assessable 
Value 
(1900) 

per  Head 
of 

Population 
(1901). 

Expenditure 
upon  Poor 

Belief 

(1899-1900) 

per  Head  of 

Population 

(1901).. 

Present  Position. 

Future  Position. 

Parish. 

Amount 

of  GranU 

(1899- 

1900). 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 
Population. 

Bate  in 

£ 
required. 

Amount 

of 
Grants. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 
Population. 

Bate  in 

£ 
requir^fd. 

Glenbucket  (Aberdeen)    - 
Southend  (Argyll) 

403 
732 

£      8. 

4     9 
11     6 

*.    d. 

7  7 

8  1 

£ 
41 

136 

8.     d. 

2  0 

3  9 

*.    d, 
1     3 

0    4f 

£ 
78 

79 

8.    d. 
3  11 

8     2 

s.    d. 
0  10 

0    6.5- 

Southend,  the  richer  parish,  now  obtains  38.  9d.  per  inhabitant  from  the  grants  and, 
consequently,  provides  for  its  poor  with  a  rate  of  no  more  than  4^d.  in  the  £. 
Glenbucket,  the  poorer  parish,  receives  only  28.  per  inhabitant  and  requires  a  rate 
of  Is.  Sc?.  in  the  £,  or  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  Southend.  Our  proposals 
would  considerably  reduce  this  inequality,  for  whilst  the  rate  in  Southend  would 
become  6Jc?.  in  the  £,  that  in  Glenbucket  would  be  reduced  to  lOd, 

The  next  Table  gives  the  same  details  for  an  agricultural  parish  in  Dumfries, 
and  one  of  the  principal  parishes  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  : — 


Popula- 
tion 
(1901). 

Assessable 
Value 
(1900) 

per  Head 
of 

Population 
(1901). 

Expenditure 

upon  Poor 

Belief 

(i 899-1900) 

per  Head  of 

Population 

(1901). 

Present  Position. 

Future  Position. 

Parish. 

Amount 

of  Grants 

(1899- 

1900). 

Grante 
per  Head 

of 
Population. 

Bate  in 

£ 
required. 

AmouDt 

of 
Grants. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 
Population. 

Bate  in 

£ 
required. 

Portree  (Inverness) 
Hutton  (Dumfries) 

2,798 
G€3 

£      *. 
2  16 

11   10 

8,       d. 

7     2 
7     3 

£ 
272 

129 

*.    d. 
1  11 

8  11 

8.      d, 

1   10^ 
0     3J 

£ 
699 

66 

8,      d. 

4     3 
2     0 

1.    d. 
1     OJ- 

0     5J 

In  these  cases  the  expenditure  per  inhabitant  is  again  almost  the  same,  each  parish 
spending  a  sum  equal  to  rather  more  than  Is,  per  inhabitant.  Hutton,  the  parish  in 
Dumfries  is,  however,  over  four  times  better  ojff  in  assessable  value  per  inhabitant 
than  Portree  in  Skye,  but  the  grants  per  inhabitant  are  more  than  twice  as  much  in 
Hutton  as  they  are  in  Porfcreo,  the  rate  in  the  £  in  Portree  being,  under  this  system 
of  distribution,  more  than  six  times  as  great  as  it  is  in  Hutton. 
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Our  proposals  will  effect  a  considerable  alteration  in  these  conditions,  and  by  giving 
tbo  larger  gram  per  inhabitant  to  the  poorer  parish,  the  rate  in  the  £  in  that  parish 
will  then  be  little  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  rate  in  the  wealthier  parish. 
The  proposed  grant  to  Portree  is  equal  to  about  60  per  cent,  of  its  expenditure 
upon  poor  relief,  and  we  think  it  would  be  impolitic  to  go  beyond  that  proportion 
in  this  case,  although  the  rate  in  the  £  left  to  the  parish  is  still  rather  high. 

Finally,  we  give  a  Table  showing  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  five  parishes  in 
Scotland  having  a  population  of  ovfer  100,000.  These  are,  of  course,  urban  parishes, 
and  they  would  all  appear  to  be  economical  in  their  expenditure.  They  at  present 
receive  very  small  grants  in  proportion  to  population,  and  would  obtain  more  ample 
assistance  under  our  proposals.  In  no  case  would  the  proposed  grants  leave  a  rate 
of  as  mucli  as  7(2.  in  the  £. 


Assessable 

Expenditure 

Present  Position. 

Future  Position. 

Popula- 

Value 
(1900) 

upon  Poor 
Relief 

Parish. 

tion 
(190:). 

per  Head 

of 

Population 

(1901). 

(1899-1900) 

per  Head  of 

Population 

(1901). 

5.     d. 

Amount 

of  Grants 

(1899- 

1900). 

£ 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 
Population. 

s.   d 

Rate  in 
required. 

s,    d. 

Amount 

of 
Grants. 

£ 

Grauts 
per  Head 

of 
Population. 

«.    d. 

Rate  in 

£ 
required. 

8.    d. 

Glasgow  (Lanark) 

571,569 

6     6 

4     9 

24,989 

0  10 

0     7^ 
0    7J 
0     5,^ 

62,552 

2    2 

0     5 

Goran  (Lanark)      - 

331,443 

5     8 

4     1 

11,472 

0     8 

34,823 

2    0 

0     4J 

Edinborgh  (Edinburgh)    - 

803,694 

8     4 

4     7 

13,918 

0  11 

26,222 

1     9 

0     4 

Dundee  (Forfaf)       - 

163,619 

5     0 

5     7 

8,882 

1     1 

0  10| 

22,513 

8    9 

sn 

Aberdeen  (Aberdeen   and 

153,497 

4  16 

8  11 

5,312 

0    8 

0     8 

16,461 

2     2 

Kincardine). 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  total  grant  under  these  proposals  would 
TOrk  out  at  about  528,000Z.,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  the 
proposals  that  so  far  as  the  valuation  is  concerned,  we  have  only  had  at  our  disposal 
statistics  relating  to  gross  values.  If,  as  we  have  suggested  elsewhere,*  the  net  value 
of  rateable  properties  should  be  made  the  basis  for  all  local  taxation,  it  is  possible 
that,  although  the  principles  advocated  would  not  be  in  any  way  affected,  slight 
amendments  might  be  required  in  the  various  figures  which  we  have  recommended 
for  adoption,  which  would  also  to  some  extent  affect  the  total  amount  of  the  grant. 
It  is  true  that  statistics  relating  to  the  net  valuation  of  parishes  under  the  Poor  Law 
Act  of  1845  already  exist,  but  the  methods  upon  which  those  valuations  are  constructed 
vary  so  considerably  that  the  results  form  a  very  imperfect  basis  from  which  to  draw 
important  conclusions  such  as  we  have  just  indicated. 

The  next  grant  to  be  considered  is  that  in  aid  of  expenditure  on  Police.  This 
service  is  controlled  by  the  County  and  Burgh  Authorities,  and  the  inequalities  in 
tbe  resources  and  requirements  of  the  rating  areas  are  consequently  much  less  extreme 
than  in  the  case  of  Poor  Relief.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  adhere  more  closely 
to  the  plan  we  proposed  for  the  distribution  of  the  Police  Grant  in  England,  and 
it  is  also  desirable  to  do  so,  as  the  result  of  this  plan  has  a  more  thoroughly  equalising 
tendency  than  the  modified  scheme  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  adopt  for  the  Poor 
Belief  Grant  in  Scotland. 


Total  amount  of 
Poor  Relief  Grant, 
and  eflfect  upon  the 
proposals  of  the 
adoption  of  net 
value  as  the  basis 
for  all  rates. 


In  the  distribution 
of  the  Police 
Grant  equalisation 
may  be  carried  to 
a  greater  extent 
than  with  the 
Poor  Relief  Grant. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  English  Police  Grant  was  to  be   distributed  by  Proposals  ah-eady 
giving  to  each  authority  the  difference  between  the  minimum  expenditure,  for  which  y^^^*^'^-^^®  *  ^v 
it  was  found  that  the  service-  could  be  efficiently  performed,  and  which  was  taken  at  EngUsh^Police    ^ 
h.  4ed.  per  inhabitant,  and   the  produce   of  a  standard  rate  of  \\d.  in  the  £  upon  Grant, 
the  assessable  value.     In  addition  to  this,  a  further  sum,  equal '  to  one-half  of  the 
expenditure  incurred  in  excess  of  the  minimum,  was  to  be  distributed  from  the  grant. 

The  only  modifications  which  we  think  necessary  in  the  application  of  this  arrange- 
ment to  the  Scottish  Police  Grant,  are  that  the  minimum  expenditure  should  be 
taken  at  \b.  2d.  per  inhabitant,  and  the  standard  rate,  at  Id.  in  the  £.  These 
changes  may  be  justified  on  various  grounds,  but  chiefly  because  the  average  cost  of 
the  Scottish  Police  is  lower  than  that  of  the  English  forces,  and  because  the  assessable 
value,  which  we  propose  to  adopt'  in  Scotland,  represents  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
fall  valuation  than  the  assessable  value  adopted  for  England. 


Each  Police  Authority 
should  receire  a  grant 
equal  to  (1)  the 
difference  between  the 
prodnctsof  Is.  2d.  per 
inhabitant  and  a  1^. 
rate  opon  the  assess- 
able value,  and  (2) 
one  half  of  its  ezpen- 
ditare  above  is,  2d. 
peri 
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Genera]  result  of 
this  seheaie. 


IllustratioQ 
showing  how  the 
grant  would  be 
calculated. 


Oar  proposal  is,  therefore,  that  the  grant  to  each  Police  Authority  should  be  a  fixed 
sum  consisting  of : — 

(1.)  The  difference  between  the  minimum  expenditure,  i.^„  the  produce  of   1^.  2d. 

per  inhabitant,  and  the  produce  of  a  Id.  rate  on  the  assessable  value  ;  and 
(2.)  One-half  of  the  expenditure  in  excess  of  Is.  2d.  per  inhabitant. 

The  result  of  this  scheme  would  be  that  the  Police  Authorities  which  confine 
their  expenditure  to  the  minimum  would  never  need  more  than  a  Id.  rate ;  while 
the  burden  of  expenditure  beyond  that  limit  would  be  assisted  liberally,  but  as  the 
grant  would  be  a  nxed  sum,  a  stimulus  to  economy  would  still  be  retained.  Moreover, 
thorough  effect  would  be  given  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  ability  and  necessity. 

The  following  calculation  of  the  grant  to  the  County  of  Lanark  will  serve  as  an 
example : — 

£ 
t  The  population  of  the  police  area  of  Lanark  is  365,477,  and  the  minimum 
^'      expenditure  at  la.  2d.  per  inhabitant  is,  therefore  -  -  -      21,319 

,    Its  assessable  value  is  1,745,093Z.,  and  a  Id.  rate  w^ould,  therefore,  produce  -        7,271 

The  first  part  of  the  grant  is,  therefore  -  -  -  -      14,048 

The    net    expenditure    of    the  police  authority  is  32,466/.,  which  is  in 

excess  of  the  minimum  expenditure  (21,319Z.)  by  -  -  -      11.147 

One-half   of  the  excess,  which  forms  the   second   part  of  the  grant  is^ 

therefore  ......        5,574 

And  adding  the  first  part,  viz.  ......      14,048 

The  total  grant  would  be       -  -  -  •  -      19,622 


Full  effect  of  the 
scheme  ic  all)) 


cases. 


The  Police  Authority  of  the  County  of  Lanark  would  thus  receive  a  grant  equal 
to  60 '4  per  cent,  of  its  expenditure,  and  would  require  a  rato  of  l|d!.  in  the  £  for 
police  purposes. 

From  the  following  Table  the  full  effect  of  the  scheme  will  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  expenditure  of  the  various  Police 
Authorities  is  everywhere  within  the  limits  of  this  Table,  and  in  no  case  does  the 
assessable  value  per  inhabitant  of  the  police  areas  exceed  lOZ. 


Expenditure  per  Inhabitant 

Is.  2d. 

2s.  ed. 

4s.  6d. 

5 

£2  lOs. 

fGrant  per  inhabitant            .             .            .              - 
<  Proportion  of  expenditure  met  by  grant 
I^Rate  in  £  required  to  meet  remainder  of  expenditure* 

n'5d. 

82'l7o 
l-O^f. 

U.7'5d. 

657o 
4  2d. 

2s.  7 -5(1. 

68-3% 

9  0d. 

1 

1 

£5 

f  Grant  per  inhabitant             .... 
<  Proportion  of  expenditure  met  by  grant 
I^Rate  in  £  required  to  meet  remainder  of  expenditure* 

9'Od. 

64-3% 

I'Od, 

Is.o'Od. 

56-77o 
2- 6c?. 

2s.  60d. 
50d. 

1 

£7  10*. 

fGrant  per  inhabitant             ...              - 
I  Proportion  of  expenditure  met  by  grant 
[Bate  in  £  required  to  meet  remainder  of  expenditure* 

e-od. 

46-47, 
I'Od. 

1*.  2-5^. 

48-37o 
2' Id. 

2s.2-5d. 

49-1% 

3U. 

s 

£10 

f  Grant  per  inhabitant            .            .            .              . 
<  Proportion  of  expenditure  met  by  grant 
[Rate  in  £  required  to  meet  remainder  of  expenditure* 

4'Od, 

28-6% 

Is.O'Od. 

2$.  0-Od. 

44-47o 
3-Od. 

Total  amount  of         As  the  average  net  expenditure  upon  police  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland 

Police  Qrant.  appears  to  be  rather  less  than  28.  6rf.  per  inhabitant,  and   the  average   assessable 

value  per  inhabitant  about  5/,  18s.,  it  will  be  seen  from  this  Table  that  the  grant 


*  See  footnote  *  on  p.  84. 
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would  average  abont  1«.  Ad.  per  inhabitant,  or  290,000/.  in  all.  In  the  event,  however, 
of  the  adoption  of  the  net  value  as  the  basis  for  all  rates,  all  these  figures  vrould  be 
subject  to  the  same  qualifications  we  made  with  regard  to  the  Poor  Belief  Grant. 

A  grant  tovrards  the  provision  of  asylum  accommodation  for  pauper  lunatics  receives  The  distribution 
support  both  from  the  English  Lunacy  Commissioners  and  the  General  Board  of  of  t^©  Lunatic 
Lunacy   for   Scotland.     The    distribution  of    such  a  grant  in  Scotland  upon  the  ^VhTlinS^S* 
principles  of  "  ability  "   and  **  necessity  "  offers  some  slight  difficulty  chiefly  owing  « ability "  and 
to  the  fact  that  in  certain  cases  the  District  Lunacy  Boi^s  do  not  provide  asylnm  ''necessity"  uffera 
accommodation  themselves,  but  merely  arrange  for  the  accommodation  of  the  patients  ^™®  difficulties, 
from  their  districts  in  Boyal  Asylums  which  are  more  or  less  of  a  private  character. 
In  these   cases  the  charge  for  the   support  of  the  patients  is  paid   direct  to   tne 
Govenors  of  the  Boyal  Asylums  by  the  Parish  Councils,  and  includes  the  cost  of 
both  accommodation  and  maintenance. 

In  order  not  only  to  meet  this  difficulty,  but  also  to  make  further  provision  in  the  But  these  may  be 
cases  referred  to  for  the  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  burden  imposed  by  this  removed  by  an 
service,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  defraying  the  cost  of  asylum  accommo-  amendment  of  the 
dation  in  Lunacy  Districts  which  do  not  possess  asylums  of  their  own  should  be  meeting  Sfcost^ 
assimilated,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  system  in  force  in  Districts  which  have  such  cf  asylum  aocom- 
asylums.     With  this  object  provision   sfaoul,d  be  made  for  setting  out  the  cost  of  modation  in  certain 
accommodation  apart  from  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  all   contracts  made   between  ^^s^^ri^ts. 
District   Lunacy  Boards  and  the   Governors  of  Boyal  Asylums  with  regard  to  the 
support  of  pauper  patients.     The  charges  in  respect  of  accommodation  should  then  be 
made  payable  by  the  District  Lunacy  Board  who  would  obtain  the  necessary  funds 
from  the  County  and  Burgh  Authorities  as  in  the  case  of  those  Boards  which  provide 
asylum  accommodation  themselves ;  whilst  the  cost  of  maintenance  would  continue  to 
be  charged  direct  to  the  parishes  from  which  the  patients  are  sent. 

If  this  were  done,  the  charges  for  the  accommodation  of  pauper  patients  in  Boyal 
Asylums  would  be  spread  over  much  larger  areas  than  at  present,  and  the  asylums 
grant  could  be  paid  to  the  County  and  Burgh  Authorities  to  be  applied  towards 
meeting  the  precepts  of  the  District  Lunacy  Boards.  In  the  case  of  Parochial  Asylums 
the  grant  would  be  paid  to  the  Parish  Councils  concerned. 

For  the  distribution  of  the  total  grant  we  make  precisely  the  same  recommendations  How  the  grant 
as  we  did  for  England,  viz.,  that  each  County,  Burgh,  or  Parish  Council  should  receive  to  each  authority 
a  fixed  sum  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  produce  of  a  \d.  rate  upon  its  assessable  "aUsuhi^^^  ^ 
value  and  the  produce  of  6d.  per  inhabitant. 

With  a  few  and  unimportant  exceptions  all  public  highways  are  controlled  either  by  Grant  for  Main 
the  County  or  the  Burgh  Authorities,  no  distinction  l^ing  made  between  main  roads  K<)ad8.    A  Com- 
and  roads  of  a  more  local   character.      It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary,  before  J^^^^^ch 
attempting  the  distribution  of  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  main  roads,  to  are  main  roads, 
determine  the  roads  which  should  be  so  classed,  and  for  this  purpose  we  think  that  a 
email  expert  Commission,  similar  to  that  which  we  suggested  for  England,  should  also 
be  appointed  in  Scotland.     The  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  the  grant  might 
well    await  the  result  of  this  inquiry,   but  we  would  suggest  that  no  plan  should 
be  finally  adopted  which   does  not  take   adequately   into  consideration  the  ability 
of  the  districts  liable  to  provide  the  balance  of  the  expenditure. 

The  total  grant  suggested  for  this  service  is  140,000Z.,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  Total  amount  of 
corresponding  grant  suggested  for  England  and  Wales,  and  it  would  supersede  not  ^™^*- 
only  the  grant  of  35,0%!.  now  made  towards  the  cost  of  roads,  but  also  that  of 
lOjOOOZ.  contributed  to  the  County  Councils  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland, 
and  which  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  same  purpose.  Especially,  we  think,  should  the 
extreme  poverty  of  these  counties  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  scheme  of 
distribution. 

The  proposed  grant  of  19,000/.  in  aid  of  Sanitary  Inspection  should  be  distributed  Grant  for  Sanitary 
as  at  present,  viz.,  in  proportion  to  expenditure  upon  approved  salaries  of  medical  Inspection, 
ofi&cers  and  sanitary  inspectors  and  their  travelling  expenses.      The  sum    named 
represents  about  one-half  of  the  present  expenditure,  and,  as  with  the  other  grants, 
both  the  total  amount  and  the  amount  payable  to  each  authority  should  be  fixed 
Bums. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON   LOCAL  TAXATION: 


Grant  for 
Secondary  and 
Technical  Educa- 
tion should  be 
distributed  by 
Scotch  Education 
Department. 


Amendment  of 
grants  to  Neces- 
sitous School 
Boards  and  to 
small  schools  is 
desirable. 


Supplementary 
School  Fee  Grant 
should,  with  the 
Voted  Grant,  be 
distributed  at  the 
rate  of  I2s.  per 
scholar. 


These  proposals 
involve  a  re- 
arrangement of 
the  Scottish 
grants.    Objects 
of  the  existing 
grants. 


We  DOW  come  to  the  Education  Grants  passing  through  the  Local  Taxation  Account. 
There  are  at  present  three  grants  in  aid  of  Secondary,  Technical,  and  Agricultural 
Education,  and  in  1900  a  BiU  was  introduced  into  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  all  into  one  common  fund.  **  Local  Higher  Education  Committees  *' 
were  to  be  formed  and  the  grants  were  to  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the 

Provisions  of  the  Bill  partly  by  those  Committees  and  partly  by  the  Scotch  Education 
)epartment.  Some  such  arrangement  as  thi^  seems  highly  desirable  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  increased  and  fixed  sura  of  200,000Z.  which  we  now  propose  should  be 
granted  in  aid  of  higher  education.  The  Scotch  Education  Department  would,  by  this 
means,  be  able  to  ensure  the  distribution  of  the  money  on  more  equitable  principles 
and  to  procure  the  best  results. 

As  regards  primary  education,  we  (?o  not  desire  to  suggest  any  alteration  in  the 
amount  or  distribution  of  the  main  Educational  Grants  paid  out  of  the  Parliamentary 
Vote.  The  portion  of  the  Agricultural  Grant  which  goes  in  aid  of  school  rates 
would  of  course  disappear,  but  the  agricultural  occupier  would  cootinue  to  be  rated 
at  three-eighths  of  the  net  annual  value  of  his  lands  and  heritages  as  under  the 
Agricultural  Rates  Act.  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  evidently  be  necessary 
to  amend  the  system  of  grants  to  Necessitous  School  Boards  under  section  67  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1872  and  section  1  of  the  Education  Act  of  1897,*  by  substituting 
assessable  value  (as  defined  on  pp.  32-3)  for  rateable  value  as  the  measure  of  ability  for 
the  purpose  of  those  grants.  This  would  at  once  prevent  any  serious  burden  being 
thrown  on  the  agricultural  districts  by  our  proposals.  But,  with  a  view  to  relieve 
further  all  heavily  rated  districts,  urban  and  rural  alike,  we  also  recommend  (as  was 
suggested  for  England)  that  the  4d.  step  in  the  sliding  scale  under  the  Act  of  1897 
should  be  increased  to  5d.  And  further,  we  think  that  it  would  be  opportune  to 
extend  to  Scotland  another  small  privilege  which  was  given  in  1890  to  Bohools  in 
thinly  poptdated  districts  in  England. 

The  greater  comparative  burden  involved  by  the  maintenance  of  small  schools 
among  a  widely  scattered  population  has  been  already  recognised  in  1876,  when 
grants  were  instituted  both  in  England  and  Scotland  on  the  following  scale : — 

£ 

For  each  school  where  the  population  within  two  miles  does  not  exceed  200     15 

For  each  school  where  the  population  within  two  miles  exceeds  200,  but 
does  not  exceed  300  -  --  -  -  -  -10 

In  England  a  further  grant  of  lOl.  (in  addition  to  the  above)  was  given  in  1890 
to  every  school  where  the  population  within  two  miles  does  not  exceed  600.  This 
provision  was  not  at  the  time  extended  to  Scotland,  but  we  recommend  that  it  should 
now  be  so  extended,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  this  measure  will  meet  a  real  difficulty. 
As  with  the  original  grantB,  the  additional  amounts  required  for  these  purposes  should 
be  charged  on  the  Votes. 

The  principal  grant  to  make  good  the  abolition  of  school  fees,  amounting  to  10s. 

?er  scholar,  is  also  charged  upon  the  votes,  and  the  two  sums  paid  from  the  Local 
'axation  Account  for  tne  same  object  enable  the  Voted  Grant  to  be  increased  to 
about  12^.  pe^  scholar.  One  of  those  sums  varies  from  year  to  year,  principally  on 
account  of  the  varying  yield  of  the  Death  Duties  and  Local  Taxation  Licences,  and 
in  1897  the  Government  undertook  to  maintain  the  combined  Grants  from  the  Votes 
and  the  Local  Taxation  Account  at  an  amount  suflBcient  to  permit  of  a  total  grant 
of  128.  per  scholar,  by  means,  if  necessary,  of  a  Supplementary  Parliamentary  Vote. 
In  1899-1900  and  1900-1,  however,  the  amount  available  from  the  Local  Taxaliion 
Account  was  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  extra  payment  of  2«.  per  scholarc  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  amount  payable  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account  should 
consist  of  a  fixed  sum  of  65,000^.  per  annum,  and  that  the  arrangement  made  in  1897 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  grant  at  12^.  per  scholar  should  be  continued. 

It  will  now  have  been  seen  that  our  proposals  involve  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
more  important  grants  at  present  passing  through  the  Local  Taxation  Account. 
Those    grants    differ  from   their  English  equivalents  in  some  respects,  the    chief 

*  Section  67  of  the  Education  Act  of  1872  provides  that  where  a  rate  of  3d,  in  the  £  on  the  rateable  yalne 
of  a  parish  or  burgh  is  levied  and  does  not  produce  78.  6d,  per  child  in  average  attendance,  a  grant  equal  to  the 
difference  is  made  from  the  Parliamentary  Vote ;  and  section  I  of  the  Act  of  1897  increases  the  7«.  6d.  per 
child  bj  i*i  per  child  (up  to  a  maximum  of  16#.  6d.  per  child)  for  each  Id.  in  the  £  bj  which  the  rate  actutJly 
levied  exceeds  Sd» 
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disidnctioD  being  that  they  are  charged  direct  upon  the  Local  Taxation  Account^ 
without  the  interposition  of  anything  like  the  English  County  Exchequer  Contribution 
Accounts.  As  in  England,  however,  their  principal  object  was  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  national  services,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  object  has  been  attained.  Moreover,  the  Highlands  and  Islands  Grant,  the 
method  upon  which  it  was  distributed  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,^ 
and  the  grant  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  bear  witness  that  at  any  rate  one 
principle  to  which  we  attach  importance,  viz.,  the  adjustment  of  the  burden  to  the 
ability  of  localities,  has  received  more  recognition  in  Scotland  thto  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  border. 

Under  these   circumstances  it  is  somewhat   anomalous   that  at  least  three  of   the  Objections  to 
present  grants  are  still  distributed,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  direct  proportion  to  valuation,  some  of  the 
This  syetem  undoubtedly  results  in  the  granting  of  greater  relief  to  wealthy  districts  ^^^^tmg  grants, 
than  to  poorer   districts,   and    we   trust  that  it   will   not  again  be  adopted   in   any 
amendment  or  extension  of  the  grants.     Moreover,  the  three  grants  referred  to  are 
not  appropriated  to  any  specific  purpose,  and  may  consequently  be  applied  to  services 
which  are  not  in  any  sense  of  a  national  character.     We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
this  form  of  assistance  to  the  rates  should  cease,  and  that  the  Imperial  aid  should  be 
strictly  ear-marked  to  National  Services.     These  grants  were  objected  to  on  behalf  of 
the  County  Councils  Association  by  Mr.  Eenshaw,t  and  Mr.  Patten  MacPougall,  a 
member  of  the  Local  Grovemment  Board  for  Scotland,  expressed  th^  opinion  that 
they  do  not  tend  to  the  best  administration.! 

We  believe  that  the  redistribution  of  the  Imperial  Subventions  upon  the  lines  we  AdTantages  of 
have  indicated,  even  apart  from  what  appears  to  us  its  manifest  fairness,  would  ourproposab. 
have  far-reaching  results  upon  the  economic  condition  of  the  poorer  localities,  and 
would  especially  be  a  more  effective  and  less  costly  means  of  securing  the  best  forms 
of  administration,  than  the  present  method  of  giving  various  grants  for  particular 
branches  of  the  great  National  Services. 

To  confine  the  grants  to  certain  unvarying  items  of  expenditure  is  apt  to  tie  the  Objections  to 
hands  of  the  Central  Authority,  and  to  prevent  the  necessary  elasticity  in  administration  stereotjping  the 
which  natural  variations  in  the  circumstances  of  different  districts  and  periodical  ^fof^exp^^- 
changes  in  public  opinion  demand.     Nor  is  this  the  only  objection  which  can  be  urged  ture. 
against  such  grants,  for,  in  enforcing  any  improvements  which  involve  expenditure, 
no  matter  how  essential  those  improvements  may  be,  the  Central  Authority  is  bound 
to  meet  with  greaber  opposition  in  poor  districts  than  in  wealthier  districts,  and  that 
opposition,  aldiough  it  may  be  reduced  by  'pw  capita  grants,  or  grants  in  proportion 
to  expenditure,  will  not  be  entirely  removed  until  both  districts  are  placed  upon  an 
equal  footing,  and  the  burden  of  the  expenditure  is,  so  far  as  possible,  equalised. 

We  have  much  evidence  in  support  of  this  viow.    One  of  the  largest  grants  now  given  The  existing 
is  that  towards  the  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics,  which  is  distributed  in  proportion  S^JJ^T^^***^* 
10  the  expenditure  on  maintenance,  not  exceeding  8s.  per  lunatic  per  week.     Notwith-  equalised  the 
standing  this  grant,  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  for  Scotland  inform  us  that,  ^'  The  harden  of  panper 
*•  burden  of  pauper  lunacy  falls  very  unequally  upon  the  various  counties  of  Scotland,  limacj,  and 
"  the  reason  being  that  ^rhile  asylum  treatment  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  equally  „^^,jj^^ 
"  expensive  to  all,  the  assessable  rental  upon  which  the  burden  falls  varies  greatly  "  ;  increased  the 
and  again  that    **  even  with  the  Government  contribution  now  given,  the  present  nnmber  of  asjlum 
"  burden  of  maintaining  the  insane  poor  in  asylums  bears  much  more  heavily  on  many  patients  in  some 
"  of  the  poorer  districts  than  the  burden  which  was  borne  by  the  wealthier  districts  n^doiaa^y 
*'  before  the   Government    grant    in-aid  was  first  given.'*     These  statements    are  encouraged  asylum 
supported  by  a  comparison  of  the  burden  actually  faUing  upon  certain  connties,§  and  treatment  in  the 
similar  figures  were  also  furnished  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland.  ||  poorer  districts. 
Moreover,  whilst  the  Board  state  that,  generally  speaking,  the  grant  has  caused 
an  unnecessary  accumulation  of  inmates  in  asylums,  and  *'  the  relief  to  local  rates 
'*  has  in  this  way  proved  to  be  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  the 

*  This  method  will  be  found  on  page  75  of  the  English  Beport.  It  consisted  in  giving  grants  of  specified 
imoonts  per  inhabitant  to  each  parish,  the  amounts  beins  higher  in  parishes  with  a  low  valuation  per  inhabitant 
than  in  those  where  the  valuation  per  inhabitant  was  high. 

Bensbaw,  14,363-4  ;  and  Memo.,  pars.  33-6  (Vol.  III.,  p.  161). 
Patten  MacDougall,  18,117, 18,077,  Ac. ;  and  Memo^  par.  14  (Vol.  III.  p.  286). 
See  Vol.  lY.  of  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  192,  par.  33 ;  and  p.  197,  par.  16. 
See  Vol.  III.  of  Minutes  of  Evidence,  pp.  300  to  304. 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON   LOCAL  TAXATION 


Opinion  of  Mr.  W. 
Pennej,  General 
Superintendent  of 
Poor,  as  to 
deeirabilitj 
and  poeBibility 
of  equalising  the 
Poor  Eate. 


Increased  powers 
of  control  should 
be  given  to  the 
Government 
Departments 
concerned  in  the 
administration  of 
the  services 
assisted 


An  efficient  audit 
system  should  be 
established  for  all 
local  accounts. 


•*  grant,  if,  indeed,  it  has  actually  relieved  the  rates  an  all "  ;*  yet  they  add  that  tue 
heavy  burden  entailed  by  the  mainteaance  of  the  insane  in  the  poorer  districts  ''has 
**  stood  in  the  way  of  the  removal  of  patients  to  asylums  in  cases  where  that  mode 
."  of  care  was  called  for  in  the  patients*  interests."^ 

And  lastly,  it  is  argued  by  the  Board  that,  ''  If  it  be  admilted  that  all  the  insane 
•*  poor  who  require  asylum  treatment,  whether  in  their  own  interests  or  in  those  of  the 
'*  public,  are  entitled  to  such  treatment  ...  it  would  further  that  end  if  special 
"  consideration  were  given  to  those  districts  on  which  the  burden  of  maintaining 
''  pauper  lunatics  in  asylums  falls  so  heavily  as  to  constitute  a  bar  to  that  mode  of 
*•  oai'e  in  cases  calling  for  it."f 

We  may  also  refer  to  the  Report  made  by  Mr.  W.  Penney,  General  Superintendent 
of  Poor  for  the  Northern  Highland  District,J  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland  in  June  1900.§  In  that  Report  the  following  passage  occurs: — "Another 
**  point  which  has  long  caused  anxiety  is  the  unequal  pressure  of  the  Poor  Bate 
•*  assessment.  The  miserably  poor  parish  of  Walls,  in  Shetland,  has  to  pay  nearly 
**  128.  in  the  pound  as  a  Poor  Rate,  while  many  much  wealthier  parishes  escape 
•*  with  less  than  half  the  number  of  pence.  The  poorer  a  parish  is  the  more  it  suffers 
••  in  this  respect,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  able-bodied  men  are  driven  from 
"  it  to  work  in  less  heavily-taxed  districts,  only  returning  when  health  and  strength 
"  alike  fail. 

"  I  hope  it  may  yet  be  found  possible  to  impose  an  equal  Poor  Rate  on  all  parishes  ; 
••  the  poorer  would  be  greatly  relieved,  and  the  wealthier  would  not  feel  it.  It 
"  ought  not  to  be  *  beyond  the  wit  of  man  *  so  to  regulate  the  expenditure  in  each 
••  parish,  and  by  each  Parish  Council,  as  to  prevent  the  anticipated  prodigality  which 
•*  is,  I  understand,  at  present  the  chief  objection  to  the  scheme.** 

It  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  under  our  proposals  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
Central  Authority  additional  powers  with  regard  to  the  regulation  and  superintendence 
of  the  National  Services.  The  checks  already  exercised  are,  no  doubt,  considerable, 
but,  in  order  that  the  altered  form  of  some  of  the  grants  might  not  withdraw  the 
pecuniary  inducement  to  the  best  forms  of  administration,  we  suggest  that  the  Central 
Authority  should  be  invested  with  the  power  of  withholding  the  whole  or  a  proportion 
of  the  grant  to  any  Local  Authority  in  the  event  of  non-compliance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  might  be  framed.  The  payment  of  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  grant  might,  for 
instance,  be  made  conditional  upon  the  proper  treatment  of  those  classes  of  paupers 
for  whom  it  is  desirable,  and  sometimes  essential,  that  special  accommodation  should 
be  provided.  Further  than  this  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  go.  The  various  Depart- 
ments concerned,  and  the  competent  ofScers  at. their  command,  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  under  which  these  National  Services  are  administered  and  with  the 
best  methods  to  be  followed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  burden  were  equalised, 
they  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  lay  down  and  enforce  uniformly  such  regula- 
tions as  would  produce  a  considerable  and  permanent  improvement^  in  administration. 

And  lastly,  as  a  further  safeguard,  we  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  an 
efficient  audit  system,  where  it  does  not  exist,  for  the  accounts  of  all  Local  Authorities 
in  aid  of  whose  expenditure  Imperial  grants  would  be  given.  The  accounts  of  County 
and  Parish  Councils  are  already  subject  to  audit  under  the  Local  Government  Acts 
of  1888  and  1894.  Those  of  District  Lunacy  Boards  are  still,  we  understand,  not 
brought  under  the  audit  provisions  of  those  Acts,  and  we  think  that  the  extension 
of  the  system  to  the  accounts  of  these  bodies  would  be  advantageous. 

By  the  Town  Councils  (Scotland)  Act  of  1900,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  as  in 
the  case  of  County  and  Parish  Councils,  was  empowered  to  appoint  Auditors  of  Burgh 
accounts.  The  question  seems  to  arise  whether  the  time  may  not  be  approachinsr  when 
the  system  of  audit  by  Government  Auditors  giving  their  whole  time  to  their  official 
duties,  as  in  England  and  Ireland,  should  be  applied  to  Scotland. 

•  See  Vol.  IV.,  p.  192,  par.  35. 

i  See  Vol.  IV.  of  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  192,  par.  33 ;  and  p.  197,  par.  16. 

t  Mr.  Pennej  has  since  been  transferred  to  the  Southern  Highland  District. 

I  See  ^ixth  Annual  Report  of  Local  GI-OTemment  Board  for  Scotland  (Cd.  701),  p.  15. 
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II.^THE  VALUATION  OF  RAILWAYS  AND  CORPORATION  fVATERWORKS. 

Wldlst  we  concur  in  the  opinion  expreBsed  by  our  colleagues  as  to  the  desirability 
of  allocating  the  total  valuation  of  Scottish  railways  between  the  various  rating 
areas  upon  the  basis  of  train  mileage,  we  desire  to  make  some  further  ]*ecommendation8 
upon  the  subject  of  railway  valuation,  and  also  to  suggest  some  amendments  in  the 
present  system  of  valuing  waterworks  owned  by  Corporations. 

(a.) — Eailways. 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  determining  whether  There  snould  be 
some  subjects  belonging  to  or  leased  by  a  railway  company  really  form  part  of  its  a  statutory  defi- 
undertaking,  and,  in  consequence,  some  doubt  arises  as  to  whether  they  should  be  °^*^®^  ^^  ^®  ^™ 
included  in  the  Railway  Assessor's  Valuation  Roll  or  in  those  of  the  Local  Assessors,  j^'^^^^'^^  JSe 
There  have  been   numerous  judicial  decisions  upon  the  question,  but,  so  far  from  Valuation  Act. 
establishing  a  clear  and  intelligible  rule,  they  have  created  many  anomalies,  and  still 
leave  room  for  doubt  in  certain  cases.    The  question  was  considered  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittees upon  Valuation  of  1865  and  189C,  and  both  Committees  were  of  opinion  that 
the  term  "  undertaking  '*  should  be  defined  by  Parliament.     We  cordially  agree  with 
them,  and  would  recommend  that  the  definition  should  be  upon  the  lines  suggested 
by  Mr.  Monro.     That  suggestion,  which  received  the  support  of  the  Committee  of  1890, 
is  as  follows : — 

"The  word  *  undertaking'  used  in  the  Act  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  91,  and  Acts  amending 
''  the  same,  in  relation  to  the  valuation  of  railways  and  canals  in  Scotland,  shall  mean 
"  all  lainds  and  heritages  belonging  to,  or  leased  by,  each  railway  or  canal  company, 
"  including  the  permanent  way  as  defined  by  section  2  of  the  Valuation  Act,  30  &  31  Vict. 
^*  c.  80,  canals,  ferries  and  all  erections  used  as  stations,  offices,  waiting-rooms,  hotels, 
''  platforms,  loading  banks,  sheds,  stores,  stables,  workshops,  gasworks,  wharves, 
"  docks,  basins,  depdts,  railway  sidings,  and  all  other  houses,  erections,  works  and 
"  places  of  business  used  for  the  traffic  purposes  of  such  company,  or  in  connection 
"  with  the  management,  working,  or  maintenance  of  the  railway  or  canal,  or  any 
"  part  thereof,  and  all  lands,  buildings,  privileges,  and  others  within,  or  adjoining 
"  to,  or  abutting  upon  any  of  the  works  herein-before  mentioned,  let  to  or  used  by  or 
"  for  the  convenience  of  persons  using  the  railway  or  canal,  including  such  erections 
*•  as  may  be  placed  thereon  by  occupiers ;  the  following  subjects  amongst  others  being 
"  held  to  come  under  this  interpretation,  namely,  hotels  sanctioned  by  statute  as 
"  station  hotels,  refreshment  rooms,  bookstalls,  cab-stands,  advertising  spaces,  depdt 
'^  ground,  warehouses,  stores^  sheds,  offices,  stables,  and  the  slopes  and  banks  of  canals 
"  or  railways  ;  but  declaring  that  the  said  word  '  undertaking '  shall  not  include  any 
"  dwelling-house  or  garden,  or  other  accommodation  occupied  in  connection  there- 
"  with,  nor  shall  it  include  offices  or  places  of  business  leased  and  occupied  by  railway 
^'  or  canal  companies,  as  separate  subjects,  and  used  as  booking  or  goods  or  parcel 
"  receiving  offices,  or  as  stables,  or  for  any  like  purpose,  where  such  are  not  situated 
"  within  or  adjoining  to  the  undertaking  as  herein-before  defined.** 

The  deductions  made  from  the  gross  revenue  are,  as  is  shown  on  page  20,  grouped  The  tenant*' 
imder  two  main  heads,  viz.,  working  expenses  and  tenants'  allowances.  storking  stock  aoJ 

In  the  calculation  of  the  more  important  of  the  tenants'  allowances,  i.e.,  those  for  plant  should  be 
the  tenants'  working  stock  and  plant,  there  are  two  distinct  operations,  the  ascertain-  ^y^^s^aMted 
ment  of  the  value  of  the  stock  and   plant,  and  the   application  thereto  of   various  amendment  in 
percentages,  each  representing  certain  returns  which  the  tenant  would  expect  from  his  present  method  of 
capital  invested  in  that  stock  and  plant.  ascertaining  value 

rm  ,       1  1  1        .  ^  .     ,  1  *®'  intermediate 

There  has  been  only  one  valuation  of  the  companies  stocks  since  the  Act  of  1854  years. 

was  passed,  and  we  think  not  only  that  a  revaluation  is  urgently  needed,  but  also  that 
it  should  be  repeated  periodically,  say  every  10  years.  For  the  intervening  years.,  we 
would  also  suggest  some  amendments  in  the  present  system  of  estimating  the  valuation 
of  the  companies'  stocks.  The  hypothetical  tenant  is  at  present  allowed  a  deduction 
of  5  per  cent,  from  the  value  of  his  stock  for  depreciation.  Whilst  expressing  no 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  the  percentage,  we  do  not  think,  for  reasons  which  we 
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to  the  value  of  the 
tenants'  stock. 


The  deduction  for 
occupiers'  income 
tax  fihould  cease. 


Summary  of  pro- 
posals with  regard 
to  deductions. 


will  explain  later  on,  that  this  allowance  ahould  be  discontinued,  but  it  seems  to  us 
iUogical  that  a  corresponding  reduction  should  not  be  made  year  by  year  in  the 
estimated  value  of  the  stock.  If,  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  depreciation  in  respect  of 
a  wagon  worth  1001.  amounts  to  5{.,  and  if  that  51.  is  allowed  to  the  tenant  as  a 
deduction,  it  is  clear  that  the  value  of  that  wagon  is,  and  should  be  taken  to  be,  only 
051.  next  year.  We  accordingly  suggest  that,  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  tenant's 
stock  in  the  intermediate  years,  the  value  for  the  preceding  year  should  be  first  of 
all  reduced  by  the  same  amount  that  is  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  depreciation.  It  is 
true  that  an  attempt  is  now  made  to  take  the  depreciation  into  account  by  adding  to 
the  preceding  year  s  valuation  not  the  entire  expenditure  upon  additional  stock  but 
only  75  per  cent,  of  that  expenditure.  We  think,  however,  that  this  method  is  too 
crude,  for  we  fail  to  see  why  the  other  26  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  upon  additional 
stock  should  necessarily  be  equivalent  to  the  depreciation  occurriug  in  the  previously 
existing  stock,*  and,  moreover,  such  expenditure  may  and  does  vary  from  year  to  yeaV 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  value  of  the  previously 
existing  stock  varies  between  one  company  and  another.  If,  however,  the  valuation 
should  be  first  of  all  reduced  in  the  manner  suggested,  it  would  follow  that  the  full 
cost  of  additional  stock  should  be  added  each  year  instead  of  merely  75  per  cent,  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  deductions  from  the  gross  revenue,  it  is  frequently  contended 
that,  under  the  present  system,  the  depreciation  of  the  tenants*  working  stock  and 
plant  is  allowed  for  tviice  over,  once  under  the  head  of  tenants'  allowances,  and 
again  in  the  name  of  ''  repairs  and  renewals,**  the  whole  expenditure  upon  which  is 
included  in  the  working  expensest ;  and  in  support  of  this  contention  it  is  argued  that, 
owing  to  the  invariable  practice  of  renewing  worn-out  stock  by  other  stock  of  greater 
working  capacity,  more  costly,  and  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  the  repairs  and 
renewals  leave  the  stock,  as  a  \^  hole,  in  a  more  valuable  condition  than  it  was  before. 
Whilst  Tie  admit  thnt  there  is  some  force  in  this  argument,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
proper  way  of  correcting  the  anomaly  is  to  vrithdraw  the  allowance  for  depreciation. 
iSo  amount  of  repairing  alone  will  arrest  the  depreciation  which  is  taking  place,  and 
although  the  practice  in  regard  to  renewals  may  have  that  effect,  we  think  it  would 
be  more  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  railway  valuation  if  expenditure 
upon  renewals  were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  expenditure  upon  additional  stock, 
and  added  to  the  preceding  year's  valuation  of  the  tenants'  working  stock  and  plant.;^ 
The  deduction  for  renei;rals  under  the  head  of  working  expenses  would  then,  of  course, 
cease,  whilst  that  for  repairs  would  be  continued  as  at  present. 

There  is  but  one  other  deduction  to  which  we  would  refer,  and  that  is,  occupiers' 
income  tax,  which  is  allowed  for  under  the  head  of  working  expenses,  and  is  calcu- 
lated at  the  current  rate  per  £  of  the  income  tax  on  the  amount  of  the  tenants' 
allowances  for  profits,  interest,  and  depreciation  for  the  previous  year.  We  do  not 
think  that  this  is  a  proper  subject  of  deduction.  If  there  is  any  argument  in  support  * 
of  it,  it  is  merely  that  the  percentages  allowed  for  trade  profits,  interest,  and  depre- 
ciation are  insufficient,  and  if  this  is  the  case,  those  percentages  should  be  increased ; 
but  if  not,  the  deduction  should  be  vfithdrawn. 

Our  proposals  with  regard  to  the  deductions  are,  therefore,  briefly  as  folio ws§  : — 

(1.)  A  periodical  revaluation  of  the  working  stock  and  plant. 

(2.)  In  estimating  the  value  of  the  working  stock  and  plant  in  intermediate  years, 
take  the  figure  for  the  preceding  year,  and — 

(a)  reduce  it  by  the  same  amount  that  is  allowed  as  a  deduction  for 

depreciation ; 
(h)  add  the  whole  expenditure  upon  additional  stock,  instead  of  only 

75  per  cent,  of  that  expenditure  as  at  present ; 
(c)  add  the  expenditure  upon  renewals. 

*  It  appears  that  the  deduction  for  depreciation  of  working  stock  and  plant  allowed  to  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company  in  the  valuation  for  1901-2  amounted  to  251,181/.,  whilst  25  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure 
upon  additional  working  stock  and  plant  only  amounted  to  about  107,000/.  The  corresponding  figures  for  the 
North  British  Railway  for  the  same  year  were  255,033/.  and  50,000/.  respectively. 

^  The  expenditure  upon  ''repairs  and  renewals"  includes  the  cost  of  replacing  each  worn-out  coach, 
wagon,  &c.  by  a  new  one,  but  does  not  include  the  cost  of  additional  coaches,  wagons,  &c. 

X  If,  as  is  generally  agreed,  the  effect  of  the  expenditure  upon  renewals  is  not  only  to  arrest  depreciation 
but  also  to  improve  the  value  of  the  stock,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the 
actual  amount  idlowed  for  depreciation  exceed  the  averas^e  annual  amount  expended  upon  renewals. 

§  If,  as  we  have  suggested  elsewhere,  the  net  value  should  be  adopted  for  all  rates,  we  would,  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity,  further  suggest  that  the  whole  cost  of  maintaining  the  {iermanent  way  should  be  deducted  after 
the  gross  value  has  been  fixed,  and  not,  as  at  present,  one-half  before  and  one-half  afterwards. 
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(3.)  Continue  the  deduction  for  repairs  under  working  expenses,  but  discontiuue 

that  for  renewals. 
(4.)  Discontinue  the  deduction  for  occupiers'  income  tax. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  various  percentages  which  now  determine  the 
amount  of  the  tenants'  allowances.  Those  percentages  are  purely  hypothetical  figures, 
bigUy  debatable  at  all  times,  and  liable  to  become  inequitable  with  each  change  in 
commercial  prosperity  or  depression.  In  order,  therefore,  that  these  changes  may  be 
adequately  considered,  we  suggest  that  the  Railway  Commission  or  the  Ck>urt  of  Session 
ghould  be  given  the  power  to  vary  the  percentages  as  occasion  requires. 

On  the  question  of  the  valuation  of  the  stations,  &o.  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Assessor  of 
Railways  and  Canals,  has  drawn  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  total  valuation  of 
the  Highland  Railway  for  the  year  1901-2  was  insufficient  to  provide'  for  the  statutory 
5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the  stations,  &c.,  and  that  in  consequence  no 
annual  value  could  be  assigned  to  the  lines  themselves.  Such  a  result  appears  to  us 
to  be  very  inequitable,  and  was  probably  not  contemplated  when  the  allowance  to 
the  stations  was  increased  from  3  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  upon  their  value  in  1867. 
The  profitable  occupation  of  the  stations  as  such  apart  from  the  lines  is  clearly  impos- 
sible,  and  whatever  fiuctuations  there  may  be  in  the  valuation  of  the  whole  undertaking 
should,  we  think,  be  shared  to  some  extent  by  both.  At  the  same  time  we  consider 
that,  as  the  stations  usually  occupy  important  positions,  they  should,  at  least  as  regards 
the  portion  of  the  value  attributable  to  their  sites^  be  assessed  at  no  less  a  sum  than 
the  adjacent  properties. 

We  accordingly  suggest  that  from  the  total  valuation  of  each  undertaking  there 
should  be  allotted  to  the  stations,  &c.,  a  minimum  sum  equal  to  3  per  cent,  upon  their 
capital  value,  so  long  as  the  total  valuation  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  and  that 
the  percentage  should  vary  above  that  minimum  with  the  resulting  valuation  of  the 
liae  per  train  mile  run. 


The  actual  amount 
of  the  percentages 
allowed  should  be 
determined  by  the 
Railiraj  Oommis- 
sion  or  the  Court 
of  Session. 

Stations  should  be 
valued  at  not  less 
than  3  per  cent 
upon  their  capital 
value,  but  the 
percentage  should 
vary  above  that 
figure  aocordiug 
to  the  value  of  the 
line  per  tram  mile. 


(h.)  Corporation  Waterworks. 

Though  there  are  still  in  Scotland  a  few  private  undertakings  for  the  supply  of  Exceptional 
water,  the  waterworks  for  most  of  the  larger  burghs  are  now  owned  by  the  Corpora-  circumstances  to 
tions,  and  the  valuation  of  the  latter  presents  numerous  difficulties  which  do  not  arise  ^  considOTed  in 
in  the  case  of  the  former.     First,  the  Statutes  under  which  the  waterworks  have  been  ^corporation^  ^ 
acquired  or  constructed  usually  prohibit  the  Corpora  tions  from  making  a  profit ;  that  watervforks. 
is  to  say,  the  water  rates  levied  by  the  Corporations  must  as  nearly  as  possible  equal 
the  amount  required  to  defray  the  working  expenses  and  the  debt  charge  in  con- 
nection with  the  undertakings.      Secondly,  the  debt  charge,  which  thus  has  to  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  rates,  includes  not  only  the  interest  on  outstanding  debt  but  also 
the  sums  which  the  Corporations  are  under  a  statutory  obligation  to  set  aside  in  order 
to  pay  off,  within  a  prescribed  period,  tbe  capital  borrowed  in  connection  with  the 
anaertakings.     And,  lastly,  when  the  Corporations  undertook  the  provision  of  the 
water  supply,  they  first  of  all  invariably  acquired  the  private  undertakings  then  in 
existence,  though  those  undertakings  have  since  been  enlarged  or  replaced  by  other 
works.     Moreover,  the  payment  to  the  shareholders  of  the  private  undertakings  usually 
took  the  form  of  annuities,  and  when  these  annuities  are  not  perpetual  (as,  however, 
they  frequently  are),  the  sums  required  for  their  redemption  are  also  obtained  from 
the  water  rate. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  valuation  of  Coi'poration  waterworks  is  now  made 
up  by  deductiog  from  the  gross  receipts  from  each  undertaking  : — 

1.  The  whole  of  the  working  charges. 

2.  Five  per  cent,   for  interest  upon   floating  capital,  the  amount  of   such  capital 

being  estimated  at  one-half  of  the  working  charges. 

3.  Seven-and-a-half  per  cent,  for  interest,  depreciation  and  risks  on  value  of  meters 

and  plant. 
The  total  valuation  so  arrived  at  is  distributed  between  the  various  areas  in  which 
the  undertaking  is  situated,  in  proportion  to  the  structural  value  of  the  works  in  each. 

As  these  undertakings  are  prohibited  from  making  a  profit,  it  is,  primd  fade^  some-  The  question  of 
what  anomalous  that  tl^ey  should  be  valued  upon  what  is  called  the  profits  principle,  trade  profits  in 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  this  prohibition  is  simply  to  leave  in  the  "J*t^o?  to  the 
pockets  of  the  ratepayers  the  profits  that   might  otherwise  be  made,  and  that  one  ^  °^*^<''^- 
necessary  modification  in  the  application  of  the  principle  required  on  this  ground  is  the 
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disallowance  of  any  deduction  from  the  gross  receipts  for  trade  profits,  a  restriction 
which  the  Court  has  already  imposed.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  observe  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  resulting  valuation  of  these  undertakings  differs  iu  one 
important  respect  from  the  valuation  of  those  (whether  waterworks,  railways,  or  any 
other  properties)  of  commercial  companies,  which  are  valued  upon  the  same  principle, 
and  which  do  produce  a  profit.  In  the  latter  case,  as  the  allowance  for  trade  profits 
is  a  fixed  amount,  the  fluctuations  in  the  prosperity  or  depression  of  the  undertakings 
are  thrown  into  the  valuation  of  the  rateable  portion  of  it,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
Corporation  waterworks,  the  revenues  from  which  contain  no  profits,  the  valuation  of 
the  rateable  portions  is  not  liable  to  fluctuations  from  those  causes. 

The  gross  revenue      Apart  from  this  question,  however,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  present  system  of 

18  a  wrong  start-     making  the  gross  revenues  the  starting  point  is  open  to  considerable  objection,  in  so 

^  ^d  bl*^^         ^^^  *^*»  ^^  *^®  ^^^  hand,  they  contain  sums  raised  for  the  extinction  of  debt,  and  on 

m^ified.  t^^®  Other  hand  they  do  not  contain  interest  upon  debt  which  has  been  already  repaid. 

We  regard  the  portion  of  the  water  rates  raised  for  and  applied  to  the  extinction  of 

debt,  whether  incurred  in  respect  of  the  existing  works  or  of  works  now  abandoned, 

as  practically  analogous  to  sums  applied  by  the  owners  of  a  private  undertaking  to  the 

redemption  of  a  mortgage  on  their  property,  and  it  is  as  illogical  to  assume  that  they 

enhance  the  value  of  the  waterworks  as  it  would  be  to  maintain  that  the  owners  of  the 

private  undertakings  could,  in  the  face  of  competition,  raise  the  price  of  their  products 

in  order  to  provide  the  sums  required  for  the  redemption  of  the  mortgage.     In  other 

words  this  part  of  the  water  rates  is  raised  for  the  acquisition  of  the  undertaking 

and,  being  quite  distinct  from  the  part  raised  by  the  Corporation  as  trader  or  tenant, 

should  not  be  included  in  the  revenues  from  which  the  valuation  is  deduced.     But,  on 

the  other  hand,  we  think  that  the  additional  amount  which  would  have  been  raised  to 

meet  the  interest  on  the  debt,  had  no  part  of  it  been  repaid,  should  be  added  to  those 

revenues.     The  application  of  the  sinking  fund  is  merely  converting  the  Corporatioo 

into  its  own  landlord,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  this  operation  should  effect  any 

alteration  in  the  rent  the  Corporation  as  tenant  would  be  willing  to  pay. 

We  would  include  in  the  sums  so  added  the  interest  upon  debt  incurred  in  respect  of 
works  now  abandoned,  for  the  acquisition  of  those  works  has  conferred  a  sort  of 
monopoly  value  upon  the  existing  undertakings.  The  position  of  the  Corporation  ic 
tnis  respect  is,  in  fact,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  holder  of  a  public-house  license,  and 
we  have  already  expressed  the  opinion,  in  our  Report  for  England  and  Wales  (p.  53 ), 
that  the  additional  value  given  to  a  property  by  reason  of  the  occupier  having  a  special 
privilege  to  carry  on  his  trade,  ought  to  be  fully  considered  in  ascertaining  the  rateable 
value.  ' 

**Profitsprinciple"  It  may  be  observed  that,  although  the  course  we  suggest  would  be  as  nearly  as  may 

and  «*  contractors'  be  in  accordance  with  the  profits  principle,  it  would  be  substantially  equivalent  to 

no^VLonsbte^^^  in  taking  a  percentage  upon  the  cost  of  construction,  the  two  principles  being,  in  the 

these  cases.  exceptional  circumstances  of  these  undertakings,  not  inconsistent. 

Deductions  for  As  with  railways,  the   percentages  determining   the  deductions  to  be  made  for 

tenants' interest,     tenants'  interest,  &o.  should  be  fixed  by  the  Railway  Commission  or  the  Court  of 

*«•  Session.     It  appears  that  under  a  decision  of  the  Lands  Valuation  Appeal  Court  the 

same  deductions  for  maintenance  and  repairs  are  made  before  fixing  the  gross  value, 

and  again  when  determining  the  rateable  value.     If  the  principles  we  have  laid  down 

be  adopted,  this  deduction  should  be  made  only  once. 

Allocation  of  We  See  no  reason  for  any  alteration  in  the  present  method  of  distributing  the  total 

total  vabifi.  valuation  between  the  various  rating  areas. 

Determination  of        With  reference  to  the  recommendation  in  Chapter  V.  that  all  rating  should  in 

net  yalae  of  pro-     future  be  upon  net  value,  which  should  be  fixed  by  the  Valuation  Atithorities,  we 

iSuway  AjsasOT    desire  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  Assessor  of  Railways   and  Canals  should 

determine  the  net  value  as  well  as  the  gross  in  the  case  of  all  properties  valued 

by  him, 

BALFOUR  OF  BURLEIGH. 
J.  B.  BALFOUR. 
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TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

Mat  it  pisabb  Your  Majesty  : 

Wb  agree  with  the  views  expressed  by  our  colleagues  in  Chapters  I.,  11., 
and  V. ;  and  as  regards  the  Distribution  of  Exchequer  Grants,  we  concur  generally 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chairman,  whose  opinion  on  Scottish  Administration 
is  entitled  to  special  weight. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  deal  on  our  own  account, 
separately  and  at  length,  with  the  case  of  Local  Taxation  in  Scotland.  But  it  must  be 
understood  that,  in  abstaining  from  a  full  explanation  of  our  own  views,  we  do#iot 
commit  ourselves  to  any  arrangements  which  may  be  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  laid  down  in  our  Final  Report  on  England  and  Wales. 

The  main  principles  to  which  we  refer,  and  to  which  we  attach  great  importance 
are  : — 

(1.)  That  the  only  local  expenditure  to  which  the  State  ought  to  contribute  is 
expenditure  which  is  incurred  by  Local  Authorities  more  in  the  interests  of  the 
community  at  large  than  in  those  of  their  own  locality,  and  which  may  thus 
be  deemed  to  be  onerous ; 

(2.)  That  the  contribution  should  take  the  form  of  a  fixed  grant  for  a  specified 
period ; 

(3.)  That  the  fixed  grant  should  constitute  a  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund ; 

(4.)  That  the  distribution  of  the  grant  should  be  made  on  the  principles  of 
*•  necessity  "  and  **  ability,"  with  a  view  to  equalising  burthens  and  promoting 
sound  administration ; 

r5.)  That  for  rates  for  national  purposes  agricultural  land  should  be  classified,  and 
the  occupier  should  receive  differential  treatment. 

All  which  we  huubly  submit  fob  Youii  Majesty's  gracious  consideration. 

E.  W.  HAMILTON. 
G.  EL  MURRAY. 
10th  April,  1902. 


REPORT  ON    URBAN   RATING  AND  SITE  VALUES,  BY 

liORD    BALFOUR    OF    BURLEIGH,    LORD    BLAIR    BALFOUR, 

SIR  EDWARD   HAMILTON,   SIR  GEORGE   MURRAY,   AND 

'  Mr.   JAMES   STUART. 


The  oonclusions  set  forth  in  our  Separate  Report  on  Urban  Rating  and  Site  Values  introductflrj. 
in  England  and  Wales^  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  applied  to  Scotland  without  any 
modification  in  principle.  But  a  few  words  are  necessary  on  certain  points  of  detail, 
because  the  law  and  custom  relative  to  the  tenure  of  land  in  Scotland  are  in  some 
respects  different  from  those  in  England.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  a  con* 
Biderable  part  of  the  rates  in  Scotland  are  already  divided  between  occupiers  and 
"owners/*  and  the  proposals  which  have  been  put  forward  on  this  subject  in  Scotland 
differ  some  what  from  the  English  schemes  discussed  in  our  former  Report. 


*  See  pp.  140  to  176  of  Final  Report  for  Englaod  and  Wales, 
r     98606. 
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Urban  teanieB. 


Division  of  rates 
between  owner 
and  occupier. 


Proposals  and 
criticisms. 


BuUding  Leases  of  heritable  property  in  Scottish  burghs  are  comparatively  rare. 
The  various  interests  arise  most  commonly  as  follows : — 

(1.)  A,  the  original  landowner,  "feus"  the  land  to  B,  a  builder  or  speculator, 
i.e.f  he  grants  the  land  to  B  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  perpetual 
annuity  called  a  feu  duty.  The  relation  thus  created  between  A  and  B  is 
by  Scots  law  a  feudal  relation.  A  is  called  the  '^superior'*  and  B  the 
«'  Yassal " ;  *  but,  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  B  pays  the  feu  duty  and 
observes  the  other  stipulations  of  the  feu  charter,  he  is  the  proprietor  or 
owner  of  the  land,  and  consequently  if  the  land  increases  in  value  after 
the  date  of  the  feu  grant,  that  increase,  as  well  as  the  entire  value  of  the 
building,  belongs  to  him.  The  value  of  che  superior's  interest  is  only  slightly 
increased  by  the  improvement  of  the  security  which  he  has  for  his  feu  duty 
and  other  prestations  due  under  the  feu  grant.  Economically  this  system 
is  identical  in  effect  with  the  chief  rent  system  common  in  the  north  of 
England. 

(2.)  The  builder,  having  erected  a  house,  sells  it  subject  to  the  feu  duty  and  any 
other  prestations  to  which  it  may  have  been  liable  in  his  hands. 

(8.)  The  purchaser,  who  thus  becomes  the  proprietor  and  vassal,  may  either  occupy 
the  house  himself  or  let  it. 

(4.)  If  the  property  is  let,  the  letting  is  usually  annual,  from  Whitsunday  to 
Whitsunday,  but  it  may  be  for  any  other  period. 

The  above  conditions  are  the  simplest  and  most  common,  but  other  possible 
modifications  should  be  noticed : — 

(Ow)  In  addition  to  the  feu  duty,  certain  payments  may  become  due  to  the  superior 
on  the  entry  of  a  new  vassal  or  proprietor,  or  at  fixed  periods.  These 
payments,  which  are  known  as  feudal  casualties,  have  been  simplified  and 
restricted  by  recent  legislation.  A  common  example  is  the  liability  to  pay 
an  extra  year's  feu  duty  every  I9th  year,  or  at  some  similar  interval. 

(b.)  Instead  of  selling  outright  for  a  lump  sum,  the  proprietor  of  a  building  feu 
may  either  (1)  subfeu  where  subinfeudation  is  not  prohibited  by  the  titles, 
or  (2)  sell  the  feu  subject  to  payment  of  a  fixed  perpetual  annuity  charged  on 
the  property  called  a  ground  annual.  If  he  subfeus,  he  retains  an  interest 
in  the  property  called  a  mid-superiority  and  receives  payment  of  the  feu 
duties  payable  by  the  sub-vassal,  which  would  in  the  ordinary  case  be  larger 
than  those  payable  by  the  vassal  to  the  over-superior. 

Ground  annuals  are  stipulated  for  in  building  feus  where  subinfeudation 
is  validly  prohibited  by  the  titles,  and  it  is  found  more  advantageous  to 
dispose  of  the  land  in  lots  in  consideration  of  an  annual  rent  or  ground 
annual  than  for  a  price  immediately  payable.  Although  the  practical  result 
of  a  feu  grant  and  a  ground  annual  may  be  much  the  same,  they  are  in 
their  nature  distinct.  By  a  feu  grant  an  annual  return  from  land  is  secured 
by  the  reservation  of  an  intermediate  feudal  superiority,  while  the  object 
of  a  contract  of  ground  annual  is  to  secure  a  similar  yearly  return  without 
creating  a  new  fee,  or  feudal  estate. 

[p.)  Sales  and  mortgages  of  feu  duties  and  ground  annuals  are  frequent. 

The  system  under  which  certain  rates  are  divided  half  and  half  between  owner  and 
occupier  is  explained  elsewhere  (p.  4).  It  may  be  observed  that  a  considerable  part  of 
urban  rates  are  not  divided,  but  charged  wholly  on  the  occupier. 

Further,  the  system  of  division  operates  in  practice  for  the  most  part  only  between 
the  occupier  who  is  a  yearly  tenant  and  his  immediate  landlord.  The  person  having  a 
right  to  a  feu  duty  or  ground  annual  is  not,  therefore,  directly  rated,  though  we  think 
it  clear  that  a  share  of  the  rates  falls  on  him  indirectly,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  incidence.  The  rates  are  payable  by  the  vassal — first,  because  it  is  customary  to 
stipulate  in  the  titles  that  they  shall  be  payable  by  him,  and  secondly,  because,  apart 
from  stipulation,  the  rates  would  be  payable  by  him  as  the  proprietor  of  the  land. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Commission  advocated  the  taxation 
of  ground  values  in  an  extreme  form,  but  none  of  them  propounded  any  definite 
detailed  scheme.  Bills  have,  however,  been  introduced  into  Parliament,  advocating 
a  land  value  assessment  charged  upon  owners  exclusively,  with  right  of  proportionate 
deduction  from  ground  annuals  and  feu  duties,  regardless  of  contracts.  These  pro- 
posals are  open  to  all  the  criticisms  which  we  urged  against  such  schemes  as  that 
of  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  in  regard  to  England. 
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The  rating  of  fen  dntles  fixed  nnder  existing  contracts  would  be  a  pecnliarly 
objectionable  and  indefensible  breach  of  contract. 

For  the  reasons  explained  in  the  former  Report,  we  conclude  that  a  separate  Becommendatioii. 
valuation  of  sites,  apart  from  the  structures  upon  them,  should  be  made,  and  a  rate 
proportioned  to  the  site  value  alone  should  be  levied  for  urban  improvement  purposes 
in  the  larger  burghs.  It  should  be  divided  equally  between  occupiers  and  owners. 
AU  existing  contracts  should  be  absolutely  respected,  but,  in  the  case  of  future 
contracts,  the  owner  should  be  entitled  to  deduct  from  any  rent,  feu  duty  or  ground 
annual  payable  to  a  superior,  the  amount  of  the  rate  in  the  £  upon  the  value  which 
attaches  to  the  site  at  the  date  when  the  contract  is  made  :  a  like  right  of  deduction 
being  given  to  any  intermediate  parties  against  their  superiors.  The  rate  should 
apply  to  unoccupied  property  and  uncovered  land  under  the  conditions  laid  down  for 
Inland. 

BALFOUR  OF  BUELEIQH, 
J.  B.  BALFOUR 
E.  W.  HAMILTON. 
,  G.  H.  MURRAY. 

JAMES  STUART 


REPORT  BY  HIS  HONOUR  JUDGE  O^CONNOR,  K.O. 


TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

Mai  it  please  Youb  Majesty: 

The  evidence  which  has  been  submitted  to  this  Oommission  by  witnesses  from 
Scotland  in  no  way  invalidates,  but  in  many  respects  confirms  and  illustrates,  the 
views  and  the  principle  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  in  a  separate  Report 
relating  to  England  and  Wales.'*' 

That  principle  is  applicable  to  every  country  alike,  and  to  every  modification 
of  Bocial  and  administrative  conditions.  As  England  belongs  to  the  people  of  that 
coantiy,  so  Scotland  belongs  to  the  people  of  Scotland ;  and  if  the  consent  of  the 
majority  for  the  time  being,  under  the  name  of  existing  law,  secures  to  a  section 
only  of  the  community  an  endowment  which  embraces  all  the  land  of  the  country, 
urban  and  rural,  the  plainest  dictates  of  equity  would  seem  to  require  that  that 
endowment  should  at  any  rate  be  charged  with  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  general  needs  of  the  community. 

The  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  this  principle  is  the  answer  to  the  question 
referred  to  this  Commission.  It  is  that  in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  while  services 
locally  administered  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  (as  gas  and  water  supply)  should  be 
paid  for  by  the  individuals  served}  and  while  general  public  services  should  be 
provided  for  out  of  the  general  public  resources,  the  local  public  services,  properly 
so-called,  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  local  fund  represented  by  the  value  of  the 
land  of  the  locality. 

For  the  general  public  services  locally  administered  there  should,  be  paid  from  the 
Imperial  Revenue  to  Scotland  whatever  sum  may  be  found  necessary  to  secure  for  the 
same  services  the  same  degree  of  completeness  and  efficiency  as  is  recognised  to  b^ 
properly  required  in  England. 

*  See  pp.  177  to  184  of  Final  Report  for  England  and  Wales. 
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But,  as  ;lie  circuniBtanceB  and  the  administrative  systems  of  the  two  countries  are 
not  alike,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  strain  after  any  rigid  uniformity  in 
the  distribution  of  the  two  funds.  The  Soottish  authorities,  local  and  central,  may  be 
trusted  to  know  best  how  the  resources  at  their  disposal  may  be  most  advantageously 
applied.  For  this  reason  1  should  prefer  to  associate  myself  with  the  Kecommendations 
of  the  Chairman  rather  than  with  the  terms  of  Chapter  IV.  of  the  Report  of  the 
majority  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  contribution  from  the  Imperial  Revenue  should,  I  think,  in  the  interest  of 
economy,  be  an  amount  fixed  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  and  should  be  charged  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund. 

The  system  of  appropriated  tax  revenue  should  be  altogether  abandoned,  and  the 
Local  Taxation  Accounts  brought  to  an  end. 

All  which  I  humblt  submit  fob  Youb  Majesty's  gracious  considebation. 

ARTHUR  O'CONNOR 
10th  April,  1902. 
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1,— MEMORANDA  UPON  THE  PRINCIPAL  SERVICES  LOCALLY  ADMINISTERED. 


PART  I.— POOR  RELIEF,  &c. 


(L)  Poor  Relief- 


Scottish  Poor  Law 
system  founded  bj 
an  Act  of  1679. 
Provisions  of  the 
Act. 


The  Act  of  1570 
was  largely 
neglected,  and 
measures  were 
token  for  its 
enforcement 


Changes  in  the 
administering 
authorities  from 
1697  to  1672. 


The  Scottisli  Poor  Law  system  has  its  foundation  in  an  Act  passed  in  1579,  24  years 
before  the  accession  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  the  English  throne.  Numerons 
statutes  relating  to  the  suppression  of  strong  and  idle  beggars,  and  the  licensing  of 
the  sick  and  impotent  poor  to  beg,  had  been  previously  passed,  and  provision  had 
also  been  made  for  the  sustenance  of  the  aged  and  infirm  poor  in  each  parish  by 
.means  of  a  fund  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1579  that  aged  and  impotent  poor  persons  were  given  a 
legal  right  to  relief.  Amongst  other  provisions  that  Act  directed  magistrates  in  towns 
and  justices  in  landward  parishes  to  prepare  a  list  of  the  poor  bom  within  the  parish, 
or  dwelling  or  having  their  most  common  resort  therein  during  the  previous  seven 
years,  and,  according  to  their  discretion,  to  raise  by  taxation  the  fmids  necessary 
to  sustain  such  poor  persons.  Overseers  and  collectors  were  to  be  appointed,  and 
persons  refusing  to  contribute  or  discouraging  others  from  so  doing  might  be 
imprisoned.  The  overseers  mieht  set  to  work  such  of  the  persons  relieved  as  were 
able  to  work,  and  children  might  be  apprenticed. 

Further  provision  was  also  made  for  the  punishment  of  strong  and  idle  beggars. 
The  Act  was,  however,  largely  neglected,  and,  in  consequence,  other  statutes  were 
passed  at  various  later  dates,  giving  additional  powers  to  the  authorities,  and  directing 
them  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  earlier  statutes.  This  intermittent  action  of 
Parliament  continued  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  finally  between  1692  and  169S 
certain  proclamations,  which  were  given  the  force  of  law,  were  issued  by  the  Privy 
Council  with  much  the  same  object. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1579  had,  in  the  meantime,  undergone  various 
modifications.  In  1597,  the  powers  given  to  justices  in  landward  parishes  were 
transferred  to  the  Kirk  Sessions  (a  body  somewhat  similar  in  its  constitution  to  the 
old  parish  Vestries  in  England) ;  and,  although  in  1661  a  temporary  return  to  relief 
by  justices  was  made,  in  1672  the  Eark  Sessions  were  again  entrusted  with  the 
duties  of  administering  the  law.  At  the  same  time  the  heritors  were  associated  with 
the  Kirk  Sessions  for  this  purpose ;  but  they  seldom  took  any  part  in  the  administra- 
tion, unless  an  assessment  was  levied.  Moreover,  the  stringency  of  the  law  as  to  the 
treatment  of  vagabonds  had  been  increased  more  than  once,  but  many  of  the 
enactments  on  this  subject  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  put  into  force. 

The  eighteenth  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  were  not  marked 
by  any  Poor  Law  legislation  of  importance.  Notwithstanding  various  provisions 
which  had  been  made  for  raising  by  assessment  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  this 
method  appears  for  many  years  to  have  been  but  seldom  adopted,  for  there  was  a 
prevalent  opinion  that  it  tended  to  encourage  pauperism  and  to  discourage  thrift. 
The  system  was,  in  fact,  looked  upon  as  an  evil  which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
avoided,  and,  in  consequence,  the  poor  continued  to  be  for  the  most  part  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  such  as  church  door  collections  and  mortifications 
(t.6.,  charitable  bequests).  Begging  was  also  still  authorised,  but  various  limitations 
were  attached  to  the  practice  in  many  parishes.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period, 
however,  assessments  became  more  frequent,  and  in  1844  it  was  stated  that  *'  there 
'*  is  now  hardly  any  considerable  town  or  populous  parish  in  Scotland  in  which  au 
*'  assessment  is  not  either  in  existence,  or  in  contemplation.''* 

Circumstance  In  the  Statutes  upon  which  the  Scottish  Poor  Law  system  was  thus  founded  the 

leading  to  the  right  to  relief  was  never  conferrqjl  upon  able-bodied  persons.  It  is  true  that  in 
^pointment  of  the  pj^^tiee  such  persons  had  occasionally  been  assisted  from  the  Poor  Law  funds,  but 
Commission  ir'^^  dieir  wants  were  as  a  rule  provided  by  voluntary  agencies.     The  expediency  of  this 

1843. 

*  Report  of  Poor  Law  Inquiry  Commission  of  1844,  p.  rii. 


For  many  years 
compulsory 
ments  were  dis- 
liked, and  they 
did  not  become 
general  until  after 
the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth 
century. 
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arrangement,  as  well  as  the  general  Bufficienoy  of  the  Poor  Laws  for  the  requirements 
of  the  times,  were  frequently  questioned  during  the  periods  of  bad  harvests  and  trade 
depression  which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  during 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth ;  and  this  agitation,  coupled  with  the  prominence 
which  had  been  given  to  Poor  Law  matters  in  England  and  Ireland  by  diie  Acts  of 
1834  and  1838,  and  the  inquiries  which  preceded  those  Acts,  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  in  1843  to  make  a  '*  full  inquiry  into  the  practical  operation  of  the 
"  laws  which  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Scotland." 

On  the    Report  of  this   Commission   the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act  of  1845  was  Establishment 
passed.     Among  the  more  important  provisions  of  this  Act  were  the  establishment  ot  Board  of 
of  a  central  Poor  Law  Authority,  known  as  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  the  relief  of  I'^^'TI^^r  *°  d 
the  poor,  and   the    creation    of  Parochial  Boards    in   each   parish,   to  whom  were  aoTother  pro^^  ^ 
transferred  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  magistrates  or  heritors  and  Eark  Session,  visions  of  the 
or  other  authorities  in  connexion  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws.     The  Poor  Law  Act  of 
Act  also  made  provision  for  the  levying  of  assessments  where  they  were  required,  for  ^^^^• 
the  erection  of   poor-houses,  for   the   appointment  of   inspectors  of    poor,   for   the 
removal  of  lunatics  to  asylums,  and  for  tiie  combination  of  parishes  for  Poor  Belief 
purposes. 

The  Parochial  Boards  in  burghal  parishes  consisted  of  owners  or  occupiers  of  lands  ConBtitution  of 
and  heritages  the  annual  value  of  which  exceeded  a  certain  amount,  and  of  nominees  Parochial  Boards, 
of  the  magistrates  and  Kirk  Session.     In  non-burghal  parishes  they  consisted  of  the 
owners  of  lands  and  heritages  of  the  yearly  value  of  20/.  and  upwards,  the  provost 
and  bailies  of  any  Royal  Burgh  in  the  parish,  the  Kirk  Session,  and  certain   other 
members  elected  from  amongst  the  ratepayers. 

By  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act  of  1894,  however,  the  Parochial  Boards  Parochial  Boards 
were  replaced  by  Parish  Councils  consisting  wholly  of  elected  members,  the  qualifica-  !fP^*^^y  ^^*^ 
tion  for  electors  and  councillors  being  the  same  as  that  for  CouDty  and  Town  Council  o^HficaiSQ  for 
electors,  who  are,  in  effect,  the  Parliamentary  electors  with  the  addition  of  peers  and  Oounciliors  and 
women.     The  councillors  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  the  elections  take  place  at  Electors, 
the  same  time  as  those  for  County  and  Town  Councils.^    Councillors  may  not  hold 
office  under  the  Council  or  its  committees,  or  be  interested  in  any  of  their  contracts. 

By  the  same  Act  the  Board  of  Supervision  was  superseded  by  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Super- 
Board,  which  consists  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  (who  is  President  of  the  Board),  ^^mon  aup^rseded 
the  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland,  the  Under  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  three  paid  S'e^^^aS'rn"' 
members  appointed  by  the  Crown,  who  are  respectively  the  Vice-President,  the  Legal  1394,    Oonstitu- 
Member,  and  the  Medical  Member.  tion  of  latter. 

Whilst,  therefore,  the  character  of  the  administering  authorities  has  varied  consider-  xhe  parish  has 
ably,  the  parish    has    remained  the   administrative  area  from    the    earliest    times,  always  been  the  ad- 
According  to  the  1901  CoDsus  the  average  population  of  the  Scottish  parish  is  rather  ministratiye  area, 
more  than  5,000,  but  in  this  respect  the  parishes  vary  greatly.     Whilst  Glasgow,  p^^^*"^^ 
Govan,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,   and   Aberdeen  have  each  a  population  of  upwards  of 
150,000  (Glasgow    parish  containing  571,569  persons),  there  are  eight  parishes   in 
which  the  population  is  less  than  200  (Lyne,  in  Peebles,  having  but  98),  and  12(5 
parishes  wiw  a  population  of  less  than  500.' 

In  their  Report  of  1844  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  discussed  at  great  length  [The  right  to  relief 
the  question  of  extending   the 'right  to   relief  to   able-bodied   persons  reduced    to  inScotU^dhas 
destitution  through  want  of  employment.     The  majority  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  tended  to  thT 
extension,  and  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  Poor  Law  Act  the   eS'ect  of  which,  able-bodied  poor, 
although  disputed    for  some  years,  was  fiually  decided  by  the  House   of  Lords  to  who  are  provided 
prohibit  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  poor  from  the  poor  rates.f     In  this  important  ^^^  ^^  ^*^®'  ^*78- 
respect  the   iScottish  Poor  Laws  differ  from  those  of   England  and  Ireland,   which 
proceed  upon  the  principle  that  all  destitute  persons,  whether  able-bodied  or  impotent, 
should  be  entitled  to  relief.     At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that,  although 
relief  in  Scotland  is  confined  to  the  poor  who  are  both  destitute  and  disabled,  yet 
"  if  a  person  is  really  destitute,  no  long  period  would  elapse  before  he  also  became 
"  disabled  from  want  of  food,'*  and  the  Poor  liaw  Authorities  have  now  been  informed 
that  "  in  the  case  of  a  person  really  destitute  the  Inspector   should  not   carry  the 
"  letter  of  the  law  to  an  extreme/'  f 

•  Ooe-third  of  the  Town  Councillors  resign,  and  a  new  election  is  held  each  year,  but  it  is  only  with  every 
third  election  that  a  Parish  Council  election  is  held* 

t  But  women  with  children  depending  on  them  are,  although  themselves  able-bodied,  entitled  to  relief,  as 
ftlso  are  orphans  and  deserted  children. 

t  Minute  of  Board  of  Supervision,  dated  12th  December  1878. 
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The  destitute  poor  who  are  not  recoja^ised  by  the  Poor  Laws  (amongst  which 
class  are  the  able-bodied  vagrants)  are  left  to  apply  to  charitable  agencies  for 
assistance,  and  in  their  Report  on  the  Relief  of  the  Able-bodied  Unemployed  (1894) 
the  Board  of  Supervision  state  that  "it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  olaserve 
''  the  liberal  and  benevolent  spirit  with  which  the  demands  upon  them  have  been 
"  met.'*  Persons  who  have  fallen  into  temporary  difficulties  frequently  receive  aid 
from  the  church  collections,  a  portion  (6,649/.  in  1899-1900)  of  which  is  stiU  applied 
by  the  Kirk  Sessions  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Able-bodied  vagrants  are  sometimes 
sheltered  in  police  offices,  but  more  often  in  cheap  common  lodging  houses  which 
private  philanthropy  has  liberally  provided.  The  Scottish  Police  take  a  census  tw^ice 
a  year  of  the  number  of  vagrants,  beggars,  migratory  poor,  Ac*  on  tramp  within 
each  county  and  burgh.  On  two  Sunday  nights  in  June  and  December  1900  the 
numbers  were : — 


Classes  entitled  to 
relief,  and  parish 
of  ehargeabllitj^. 


Ck>inpjaints  by 
persons  applying 
for  relief. 

Powers  and  duties 
of  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in 
connexion  with 
Poor  lielief. 




24th  Juno. 

23rd  December. 

In  prisons  or  police  cells     -               -             - 
In   houses  of  refuge,   hospitals,  and   pool's 

houses. 
In  common  lodging  and  otlier  houses 
In  public  parks,  gardens,  or  streets,  outhouses, 

sheds,  barns ;  or  about  pits,  bnck  or  other 

works. 

280 
438 

3,849 
3,728 

278 
493 

3,629 
2.467 

Total 

8,295t 

6,867 

The  poor  persons  entitled  to  relief  may,  therefore,  be  shortly  described  as  all  who 
are  disabled  from  working  either  by  age  or  bodily  infirmity,  widows  or  deserted 
wives  burdened  with  infant  children,  and  children  under  14.  Such  persons  may 
obtain  relief  in  any  parish  in  which  they  may  be  until  the  parish  to  which  they  are 
chargeable  is  ascertained.  A  pauper  is  chargeable  to  the  parish  in  which  he  was 
bom,  but  a  settlement  in  any  other  parish  can  be  acquired  by  three  years  J  continuous 
residence  therein  without  begging  or  receiving  or  applying  for  parochial  relief.  A 
settlement  so  acquired  cannot  be  retained  unless  the  pauper  resides  continuously  for 
at  least  one  year  and  a  day  out  of  any  subsequent  period  of  four  years.  In  the  absence 
of  these  tests,  and  with  regard  to  women  and  children,  the  parish  of  chargeability 
has  to  be  determined  by  other  means  laid  down  by  the  laws  of  settlement. § 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Poor  Law  Act  for  appeal  to  the  sheriff  by  a  person  who  is 
refused  relief,  and  to  the  Local  G-overnmeat  Board  by  a  person  who  considers  that  the 
relief  granted  him  is  inadequate. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Local  Q-overnment  Board  in  connexion  with  Poor  Relief 
are  considerable.  It  meets,  and  has  its  offices,  ia  Edinburgh,  and  submits  an  annual 
report  to  Parliament.  The  Board  may  inquire  into  the  manas^ement  of  the  poor  in 
every  parish  or  burgh  in  Scotland,  and  for  this  purpose  four  General  Superintendents 
of  Poor  are  attached  to  the  Board.  They  may  also  require  returns,  answers  to 
questions,  the  production  of  books,  &c.,  and  may  summon  witnesses.  The  Board 
may  further  appoint  one  of  its  own  members  or  certain  other  persons  to  hold  special 
inquiries  in  any  part  of  Scotland.  Any  of  the  Board's  officers  may  be  authorised  by 
the  Board  to  attend  the  meetings  of  Parish  Councils.  The  number  of  councillors  for 
each  parish  is  fixed  by  the  County  and  Town  Councils,  but  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board,  which  also  has  numerous  duties  in  connexion  with  the  elections.  The 
Board  prescribes  certain  of  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  inspectors  of  poor,  and 
may  suspend  or  dismiss  those  officers.  A  scheme  of  classification  of  lands  and 
heritages  for  assessment  purposes  {see  pp.  7,  8)  has  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  before 
adoption,  but  the  power  to  adopt  such  schemes  is  suspended  during  the  continuance 
of  the  Agricultural  Kates,  &c.  (Scotland)  Act,  1896.     The  power  to  combine  parishes 


•  Under  the  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  beggars,  Migrants,  and  idle  poor  persons  found  in 
burghs  may  be  apprehended,  and  vf^grant  beggars,  if  convicted,  may  be  imprisoned.  County  Councils  may, 
under  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  frame  byelaws  for  the  prevention  of  vagrancy. 

{The  number  of  vagrants  relieved  by  Parish  Councils  on  loth  May  1900  was  137. 
The  period  of  seven  years  laid  down  by  the  Act  of  1579  was  altered  to  three  years  by  an  Act  of  1672,  and 
to  five  years  by  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845. 

LPoor  persons  born  in  England  or  Ireland,  and  not  having  acquired  a  settlement  or  resided  for  five  years 
Gotland,  may  be  removed  to  those  countries. 
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for  Poor  Law  purposes  was  conferred  upon  the  Board  by  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845, 
but  by  the  Local  Government  Acts  of  1889  and  1894  wider  powers  with  referonco  to 
the  alteration,  division,  and  combination  of  parishes  for  all  purposes  have  been  given 
to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

Parish  Councils  are  required  to  keep  a  roll  of  the  poor,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  Powers  and  duties 
revising  and  adjusting  the  roll  and   the  paupers'  allowances,  they  must  hold   two  ?^  Parish  C^"°?^|* 
general   meetings  each  year — May  and   November  being  suggested  by  the  Local  p«,r°Rerw'*  ^*' 
Government  Board  as  the  most  convenient  months  for  these  meetings.     But  occasional 
poor,  who  may  not  be  entered  upon  this  roll,  may  also  be  given  relief.     The  Parish 
Councils   may  hold  such  other  meetings  as  they  think  well,  but  are  bound  to  bold  one 
in  December  for  the  purpose  of  electing   a  chairman  and  for  other  matters,  and 
another  iu  July  to  deal  with  finance.     They  must  raise  by  assessment  so  much  of  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  as  are  not  provided  by  voluntary   contribu- 
tions. Government  grants,  Ac,  and  they  may  appoint  committees  for  various  purposes, 
but  no  committee  has  the  power  of  raising  money  by  rate  or  loan. 

All  property  and  debts  of  the  Parochial  Boards  were  transferred  to   the  Parish  Audit  of  Farish- 
Councils,  whose  accounts  are  audited  by  auditors  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  ^'^^'^  acooimte», 
Board  and  paid  by  the  Councils.     The  cost  of  relieving  poor  persons  may  be  recovered  coft^pelicf  from 
bj  the   Councils  from   relatives  liable  for  their  support,  or  from  other  parishes  to  rebtives,  &c. 
which  they  are  chargeable. 

The  lunatic  poor  must  be  maintained  in  asylums,  lunatic  wards  of  poor-houses,  or  Methods  of  fdiev- 
other  establishments  legally  authorised  to  receive  lunatic  patients,  or  be  provided  for  ing  l«"»^  poor, 
in  such  other  manner  as  the  General  Board  of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  may  approve.  Mimw  ch^rer?** 
In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  poor,,  relief  may  be  granted  either  in   or  out  of  the 
poor-house,  in  money  or  in  kind.    Medicines,  medical  attendance,  clothing,  &c.  must 
be  provided,   and   inspectors   of  poor  must   be   appointed   for  the   distribution   and 
superintendence  of  the  relief.     The  system  of  boarding-out  pauper  children  has  been 
in  practice  in  Scotland  for  nearly  a  century,  and  has  attained  considerable  proportions  . 
and  success. 

The  inspector,  who  is  often  also  the  collector  of  poor  rates,  nets  in  accordance  Duties  of  luspcctor 
with  instructions  received  from  the  Parish  Councils  and  the  Locd  Government  Board,  of  Poor. 
He  has  the  custody  of,  alid  is  responsible  for,  all  books,  accounts,  &c.  relative  to 
the  management  or  relief  of  the  poor.  Applications  for  relief  are  made  to  him,  and 
be  is  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  applicants.  He 
keeps  a  register  of  all  the  recipients  of  relief,  showing  the  amounts  paid  to  each, 
and  of  all  those  whose  applications  have  been  refused,  with  the  grounds  of  refusal  in 
each  case,  and  he  is  required  to  visit  periodically  the  homes  of  the  poor  in  receipt 
of  relief. 

Poor-houses  may  be  built  and  maintained  (1)  by  any  parish*  having  a  population  of  ?arwh  Council* 
more  than  5,000,  or  (2)  by  groups  of  contiguous  parishes  which  have  agreed  to  combine  ™»yi.«n<ler  certain 
for  poor-house  purposes.     Money  for  the  erection,  enlargement,  or  repairing  of  a  ^r-h'niMs!^^^^  ^ 
poor-house  may  be  borrowed  by  Parish  Councils  on  the  security  of  future  rates.    Sums  Bon'owing  powers. 
80  borrowed  must  not  exceed  three  times  the  amount  of  the  rates  raised  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  during  the  preceding  year,  and  must  be  repaid  with  interest  within 
30  years.     No  new  loan  may  be  raised  until  the  former  one  has  been  repaid,  but  this 
restriction  does  not  apply  to  parishes  of  over  100,000  inhabitants,  whose  outstanding 
debt  for  poor-house  pturposes  at  any  time  must  not,  however,  exceed  the  amount 
mentioned  above.f 

The  management  of  each  poor-house  is  delegated  to  a  house  committee,  which,  in  Poor-houses  are 
the  case  of  a  parish  poor-house,  is  a  committee  of  the  Parish  Council,  and,  in  the  case  managed  by  corn- 
of  a  combination  poor-house,  is   composed   of  representatives  from  the  combining  p^J^h* Councils 
parishes,  the  number  for  each  parish  being  determined  by  the  contract  of  combina-  concerned, 
tion.    In  these  contracts  provision  is   also   made   for   apportioning   the  poor-house  Method  of  meeting 
expenditure  between  the  various  parishes.     As   a  rule,  a  certain  number  of  shares  ^*^ '"  ^^  ^^ 
or  bods  is  assigned  to  each  parish  (on  the  basis  of  population  or  other  basis  agreed  on)  liouses!*  '^"  ^^"^^ 
and  the  cost  of  the  buildings   aud  repairs   thereto,   and  the   establishment   charges 
(u.,  salaries  and  board  of  the  house  governor,  matron,  and  servants,  &C-)  is  appor- 
tioned in  proportion  to  the  number  of  shares  or  beds  held  by  each. 

*  Inclading  in  ibis  term  groups  of  pariHbes  which  have  been  combined  for  all  Poor  Lav  purposes. 

t  The  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  necessary  to  the  raising  of  a  loan  if  the  outstanding 
debt  ofa  Parish  Council  for  all  purposes  exceeds  one-lifth  of  the  net  annual  value  of  the  lands  and  heritages 
in  the  parish. 
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For  the  cost  of  "  maintenance  **  {i.e.,  food,  clothing,  fuel,  lighting,  &o.)  each 
parish  is  charged  the  approximate  amount  requiited  for  its  own  paupers,  the 
calculation  being  usually  based  on  the  average  cost  per  pauper  per  day  «nd  the 
aggregate  number  of  days  spent  in  the  poor-house  by  those  paupers. 

Parish  Councils  possessing  poor-houses  may  receive  and  accommodate  in  them  poor 
persons  from  other  parishes,  and  charge  such  rates  for  their  maint-enance  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  They  must  also  frame  rules  and 
regulations  (which  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  Board)  for  the  management  of  the 
poor-houses,  and  provide  proper  medical  attendance  and  medicine. 

Observations  of  The  Sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  to  bo  sought  in  connexion  with  the 

Hoard  ^nn^°Tit^  more  important  matters  concerning  the  provision  and  management  of  poor-houses, 
of  poor^holi^^tes/  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^   t^®  Board  issued  a  circular  to  Parish  Councils,  in  which  they  say  that 
in  certain  cases.       "  the  necessity  of  a  test,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  is  now  generally  acknowledged, 
*•  and  the  only  practically  effective  test  that  can  be  applied  is  the  offer  of  indoor 
*'■  relief.     While   outdoor  relief  is,   and  has  been,  the  rule  in   Scotland,   prolonged 
"  experience  satisfied  the    bodies  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  was 
"  entrusted,  that,   without  the  right   to  use  a  poor-house,  they  were   powerless  to 
**  check  the  growth  of  pauperism."     And  they  add,  "  The  inmates  of  a  poor-house 
**  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  classes  : — 
•*  (1.)  The  test  class ; 
"  (2.)  The  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  the  treatment  of  the  two  classes  should  be  conducted  on 
"  widely  different  principles. 

*'  As  regards  the  first  clasS;  strict  discipline  and  deterrent  administration  are  needed 
''  to  make  the  test  effective,  and  to  secure  order  and  decent  conduct. 

•*  As  regards  the  second,  the  poor-house  should  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  *  house 
"  *  of  refuge  for  the  destitute,*  and  the  inmates  should  receive  liberal  and  sympa- 
**  thetic  treatment." 

Statistics  of  poor-        The  following  statistics,  with  reference  to  the  provision  of  poor-house  accommo- 
liouse  accommoda-  dation,  are  given  in  the  last  annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  : — 
^*^"*  *'The   number   of   parishes   having   poor-houses,  either  singly  or  in  combination, 

"  is  483,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  3,236,989,  accordiyg  to  the  Census  of  1891. 
**  There  are  65  poor-houses  at  present  in  operation,  the  accommodation  in  which  is 
**  BuflBcient  for  15,509  inmates.  The  population  of  the  parishes  that  possess  a  right, 
"  in  terms  of  the  65th  section  of  the  Act  of  1845,  to  send  paupers  to  the  poor-houses 
'*  belonging  to  other  parishes  is  742,638.  The  total  population  of  the  parishes  to 
"  which  poor-house  accommodation  is  thus  at  present  available  amounts  to  3,979,627. 
*'  The  total  population  of  the  parishes  to  which  poor-house  accommodation  is  still 
"  not  available  is  46,020." 

The  number  of  inmates  of  the  poor-houses  on  three  dates  in  1900  was — 
1st  January      -  -  -     11,348 

15th  May  -  -  -      9,868 

1st  July  -  .  -       9,732 

and  from  these  figures  and  those  for  preceding  years  which  are  given  in  the  Local 
Government  Boai'd  Report,  it  appears  that  accommodation  for  about  4,000  additional 
persons  is  always  available. 

Number  of  paupers       During  the  last  30  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  total 
lias  decreased  number  of  paupers  relieved  as  well  as  in  their  proportion  to  population.     In  1868,*  the 

aoyefrs*"^  year  of  highest  recorded  pauperism,  they  numbered   136,231,   or  41   per   1,000   of 

1  auperibai  population;  in  1900,  the  number  was  only  99,016,  or  23  per  1,000.     But  the  number 

ftatistirs.  of  lunatic  poor,  who  are  included  in  these  figures,  more  than  doubled  during  the  same 

period,  the  increase  being  from  5,790,  or  1-8  per  1,000  of  population,  to  13,166,  or 

3-1  per  1,000. 

Rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  paupers  in  1900  were  dependents, 

and  of  the  remainder  (excluding  lunatics) : — 

22,260^  or  43-26  per  cent.,  were  65  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

3,994,  or  7  •76.  per  cent.,  were  orphan  and  deserted  children,  and 
25,206,  or  48*98  per  cent.,  were  between  the  ages  of  (say)  14  and  65, 

~31,460 


The  figures  relate  to  a  certain  day  in  the  month  of  May, 
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The  total  number  of  sane  poor  relieved  was  20  per  1,000  of  population,  17*7  per 
1,000  of  population  receiving  outdoor  relief  and  2*3  per  1,000  being  relieved  in 
poor-houfies.  The  proportion  of  indoor  paupers  to  population  has  not  varied  greatly 
since  1868,  and  the  reduction  in  the  total  pauperism  is  chiefly  due  to  the  reduction 
in  the  proportion  of  outdoor  paupers  to  population.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
6,143  pauper  children  and  of  these  5,446,  or  89  per  cent.,  were  boarded  out. 

Grants  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account  are  made  to  Parish  Councils  in  respect  of  Grants  from  Local 
their  expenditure  on  medical  relief  to  the  poor  and  on  pauper  lunatics.  Under  the  '^»^^»o°  Account. 
Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account  Act,  1892,  the  Agricultural  Rates,  &c..  Act, 
1896,  and  the  Local  Taxation  Account  Act.  1898,  the  Councils  also  receive  further 
grants  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account.  The  total  amounts  and  bases  of  distribu- 
tion of  these  grants,  and  the  conditions  attaching  to  participation  in  those  for  medical 
relief  and  lunatics,  are  referred  to  elsewhere.* 

(2.)  Lunatic  Asylums. 

Until  tbe  year   1857   the  provision   of  lunatic  asylums   was  principally    left  to  Asylum  accommo- 
Yoluntary  agencies.     The  Poor    Law  Commissioners  of  1843  drew  attention  to  the  Nation  before  1857. 
inadequacy  of  the   available  accommodation   but   made  *  no  recommendation   on  the 
subject. 

The  provision  of  asylum  accommodation  was  first  made  compulsory  by  the  Lunacy  Under  the  Lunacy 
Act  of  1857,  to   which  additions  and  amendments  have  been  made  by  subsequent  ^^^  {^^  ^^.^"^j. 
statutes.     The  existing  system  of  administration  is  fully  stated  in  the  memorandum  into  lunacy  *^*  ^ 
supplied  to  the  Commission  by  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy. t  districts,  for  each 

By  the  Act  of  1857  a  General  Board  of  Lunacy  was  established  and  the  whole  of  of  which  a  District 
Scotland  was  divided  into  lunacy  districts,  which  have  been  altered  from  time  to  time,  l^»^^y  ®<»»^d  >s 
and  of  which  there  were  27. in  1901.     These  districts  consist  of  single  counties,  groups  *^*P^*" 
of  counties,   single  parishes,   or    groups  of  parishes.     For  each  district  a  District 
Lunacy  Board  is  elected  annually,  generally    by   the   County   and  Town   Councils 
of  whose  areas   the  district   consists,  but  if  the   district  consists  of   one  parish  or 
combination,  the  Parish  Council  may,  if  the  Board  of  Lunacy  think  fit,  be  appointed 
to  be  the  District  Board. 

The  District  Boards  are  responsible  for  the  provision  of  asylum  accommodation,  and  Duties  of  District 
may  acquire  and  manage  asylums  of  their  own  (there  are  now  16  asylums  managed  ^""*®y  Boards, 
by  District  Boards),  or  may  enter  into  contracts  with  other  asylums  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  pauper  lunatics  from  their  district. 

Besides  the  asylums  managed  by  these  Boards  there  are  five  Royal  asylums  and  Royal  and 
three  Parochial  asylums  receiving  pauper  patients.     Royal  asylums  are  those  which  Parochial 
had  been  established  by  voluntary  agencies  before  the  Act  of  1857  was  passed,  and     ^^  ^™^' 
which  have  still  retained  their  private  character.     District  Boards  are  required   to 
utilise  the  available  accommodation  in  these  asylums  before  proceeding  to  erect  others. 
Parochial  asylums  are  managed  by  the  Parish  Councils  chiefly  for  the  patients  of 
their  own  parishes,  but  patients  from  other  parishes  are  also  received  into  thenu 

The  selection  of  patients  for  asylum  treatment  rests  mainly  with  the  Parish  Councils,  Parish  Councils 
who,  in  cases  where  they  consider  such  treatment  unnecessary,  may  with  the  approval  ^  ^^^^?^^^^ .^^^ 
of  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy,   maintain  the  patients  in  lunatic  wards  of  poor-  of  pauper  lunatics, 
houses,  training  schools  for  imbecile  children,  or  private  dwellings.  who  may  be  main- 

The  extent  to  which  each  mode  of  accommodation  is  resorted  to  may  be  seen  from  Gained  elsewhere 
the  following  figures  giving  the  number  of  pauper  lunatics  on  1st  January  1901  : —        than  in  asylums. 

In  Royal  asylums      -  .  -  -     2,402,  or  17 '  8  per  cent. 

Li  district  asylums        -  -  -     6,601,  or  49'1 

In  parochial  asylums  -  -        544,  or    4*0 

In  lunatic  wards  of  poor-houses      -  -     1,045,  or    7 '8 

In  private  dwellings      -  -  -     2,669,  or  19  •  8 

In  training  schools  -  -  -        197,  or    15 

13,458,  or    100 


*  See  Memorandam  on  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account  prepiired  for  the  OommissioD  by  the  SooUitfh 
Office,  infra. 
t  Vol.  IV.  of  Min.  of  Ev.,  pp,  188  to  197. 
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Method  of  meeting 
coat  of  District 
Asylums,  and  of 
Ejaintenance  of 
patients  therein. 


Method  of  meeting 
cost  of  aeoommo- 
dation  and  of 
maintenance  in 
other  cases. 


Borrowing  powers 
for  asylum  pur* 
poses. 


Powers  and  duties 
of  General  Board 
of  Lunacy. 


The  expenses  of  District  Lunacy  Boards  in  providing,  furnishing  and  repairing 
district  asylums  are  chargeji  against  the  Counties  and  Royal  and  Parliamentary 
Burghs  within  their  districts  in  proportion  to  the  valuation  of  lands  and  heritages 
in  each.  A  separate  rate  is  levied  to  meet  these  expenses.  In  counties  the  rate 
is  charged  upon  owners  up  to  the  average  of  the  10  years  1880-9,  and  any  excess  is 
divided  equally  between  owners  and  occupiers.*  The  whole  rate  is  so  divided  in 
burghs. 

The  cost  6f  maintaining  the  patients,  apart  from  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  is  payable 
out  of  the  Poor  Rate  by  the  parishes  to  which  they  are  chargeable. 

Where  asylums  have  been  provided  by  District  Boards  the  cost  of  the  buildings  is 
thus  spread  evenly  over  the  whole  district,  but  in  those  distncts  in  which  the  patients 
are  maintained  in  asylums  which  do  not  belong  to  the  District  Board,  the  rates 
charged  to  the  Parish  Councils  by  the  Asylum  Authorities  include  the  cost  of 
accommodation  as  well  as  of  maintenance.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  charges  for 
asylum  accommodation  are  not  distributed  evenly  over  the  district,  but  fall  on  the 
parochial  rates  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  lunatics  chargeable. 

District  Boards  may  borrow  without  limit  for  asylum  purposes,  provided  that  the 
debt  be  extinguished  within  30  years.  Parish  Councils  may  also  borrow  money  for 
the  provision  of  accommodation  for  lunatics,  but  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  necessary  if  the  Coimcirs  outstanding  debt  for  all  purposes  exceeds  one-fifth 
of  the  net  annual  value  of  the  parish. 

The  General  Board  of  Lunacy  supervises  the  whole  administration.  Amongst  their 
numerous  duties  they  determine  when  additional  asylum  accommodation  is  necessary, 
and  may  require  the  District  Boards  to  provide  it,  and  they  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  management  of  asylums.  The  Board's  approval  of  all  plans  for  the  erection 
or  alteration  of  District  and  Parochial  asylums  is  necessary,  and  they  have  certain 
powers  with  reference  to  the  charges  made  by  the  Asylum  Authorities  for  the 
maintenance  of  patients.  The  Commissioners  inspect  all  asylums  and  establishments 
for  pauper  lunatics  twice  a  year,  and  officers  of  the  Board  visit  and  report  upon  all 
lunatics  in  private  dwellings. 


Early  provisions 
with  regard  to 
police  adminis- 
tration. 


County  police 
forces. 


Police  rate  in 
connties. 


PART  IL— POLICE. 

A  short  account  of  the  early  provisions  respecting  the  maintenance  of  prisons  and 
police  forces  is  contained  in  the  Report  upon  Local  Taxation  in  Scotland  by  the 
late  Sir  John  Skelton  (C.  7575,  pp.  xxvii  to  xxix).  In  Counties  the  first  regular 
police  force  was  founded  in  1839,  but  the  existing  organisation  was  not  established 
until  1857. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  police  forces  in  many  Burghs 
were  established  under  local  Acts,  and  general  provisions  applicable  to  Burghs  were 
contained  in  Statutes  of  1833  and  1850.  These  were  superseded  by  the  General 
Police  Act  of  1862,  which,  in  its  turn,  has  been  superseded  by  the  Burgh  Police  Act 
of  l892,t  For  many  years  the  Burghs  bore  a  large  share  of  the  burden  of 
maintaining  prisons,  but  since  1877  all  prisons  have  been  vested  in  the  Government 
and  their  cost  charged  to  Imperial  funds. 

In  Counties  the  administration  of  the  Police  Act{  is  placed,  in  the  hands  of  a 
Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the  County  Council  and  the  Commissioners  of  Supply, 
upon  whom  is  thrown  the  duty  of  maintaining  a  sufficient  police  force  for  the  County, 
in  accordance  with  rules  made  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  for  the  governmeut, 
pay,  clothing,  and  accoutrements  and  necessaries  of  the  constables.  The  Act  requires 
the  appointment  of  a  Chief  Constable,  who  is  to  appoint  the  other  constables,  specifies 
the  duties  to*  be  performed  by  the  constables,  and  authorises  the  levy  of  an  annual 
assessment,  called  the  Police  Assessment,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  police,  and  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  for  all  the  purposes  of  tlie  Act.  The  rate  is  one  of  those 
formerly  payable  by  owners  only,  and  still  falls  on  owners  to  the  extent  of  the  average 

*  As  to  debt  incurred  before  1890,  see  footnote  *•  on  p.  3. 

t  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Statutes  referring  to  police  administration  in  burghs  have  always  provided  for 
certain  sanitary  operations.  These  will,  however,  be  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  Public  Health  and  Public 
Works. 

1  48  &  49  Vict.  c.  61. 
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police  rate  for  the  10  years  precediDg  1889  but  any  increase  above  the  average  is 
now  payable  equally  by  owners  and  occupiers.  It  may  be  levied  wholly  upon  the 
occupier,  who  is  entitled  to  deduct  the  owners'  share  from  his  rent. 

The  County  may  he  divided  into  districts  for  police  purposes,  in  which  case  the  Divisiou  of 
expenditure  is  to  be  classed  under  two  heads — general  expenditure  and  local  expendi-  counties  into 
turo— the  former  to  be  defrayed  by  a  rate  levied  uniformly  throughout  the  county,  plfr^ges,^^ '^ '^^ 
and  the  latter  by  each  district  separately.* 

Certain  Burghs   are   consolidated   for   police  purposes   with  the   County  in  which  Consolidation  of 
tliey  are  situated  or  which  they  adjoin.f     These  consist  of  such  Burghs  of  20,000  certain  burghs 
inhabitants  and  upwards  as  elect  to  remain  in  the  County  for  police  purposes,  Burghs  ^[^^purw^ 
with  a  population  of  between  7,000  and  20,000,  which  did  not  maintain  a  separate 
police  force  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1892, J  and 
all  Burghs  with  a  population  of  less  than  7,000  (except  Renfrew  and  Lerwickj. 

In  these,  cases  the  contribution  by  the  Burgh  for  the  cost  of  the  police  may  be  Calculation  of 
calculated  and  levied  in  one  of  the  following  ways  : —  burgh  contribu- 

(1.)  In  the  case  of  Royal  and  Parliamentary  Burghs  the  amount  required  for  police  '*®"*  ^^  *^®^® 
pui^oses  may  be  apportioned  between  the  County  and  Burghs  in  proportion 
to  valuation,  the  part  required  from  the  Burghs  being  payable  by  the  Town 
Councils  out  of  the  police  rate,  or,  if  there  is  no  police  rate,  out  of  any  other 
rate  imposed  and  levied  therein,  or  out  of  the  common  good  of  the  Burghs. 

(2.)  In  the  case  of  Police  Burghs  the  County  Council  may  assess  the  lands  and 
heritages  therein  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  County. 

(3.)  The  Burgh  or  Police  Burgh  may  be  regarded  as  a  separate  district  of  the 
County,  and  the  amount  required  from  the  Town  Council  calculated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  amount  due  from  any  other  district  of  a  County,  and  levied 
as  part  of  the  Burgh  General  Assessment. 

In  Burghs  and  Police  Burghs  not  policed  by  the  County,  the  Town  Council  is  Burgh  police 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  force,  and  appoints  the  Chief  Constable  who  fcxea. 
may  hold  certain  other  offices  in  the  Burgh.  The  appointment  of  the  other  constables 
rests  with  him,  but  is  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  framed  by  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland.  The  duties  of  the  Chief  Constable  and  constables  are  laid  down  in 
the  Burgh  Police  Act,  and  the  expenditure  is  to  be  defrayed  from  the  Burgh 
General  Assessment. 

The  same  person  may  be  appointed  as  Chief  Constable  for  two  or  more  adjoining  Inspection, 
Counties,  Burghs,  or  Counties  and  Burghs.     Both  County  and  Burgh  police  forces  Goremment 
are  inspected  by  an  Inspector  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Crown,  and  the  payment  of  S^^^y  ^' 
the  grants  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account  for  pay  and  clothing  and  for  superannua- 
tion are  dependent  upon  his  report.     The  details  of  the  distribution  of  these  grants 
are  fully  set  out  in   the  Memorandum  on  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account 
prepared  for  the  Commission  by  the  Scottish  Office  [see  infra). 


PART  III.— EDUCATION- 


(1.)  Elementary  Education. 

In  Scotland,  schools  giving  public  education,  not  always  wholly  of  an  elementary  Early  provisions 
character,  have  existed  in  every  parish,  and  have  been  supported  by  compulsory  assess-  for  public  edaca- 
ments,  since  1696,  and  to  some  extent  even  from  earlier  dates,  the  central  control  ^^^°- 
(so  far  as  any  existed)  having  been  exercised  by  the  Scottish  Church.     The  schoolmaster 

•  20  A  21  Vict.  c.  72.  ss.  58-60. 

t  52  &  53  Vict  c.  50,  8.  13.     55  &  56  Vict.  c.  65,  s.  78. 

t  Section  72  of  the  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1857,  permitted  any  burgh  not  having  a  police  establishment  to  20  &  21  Viet.  c.  7'2. 
Bdopt  one  within  six  months,  and  section  61  of  the  same  Act  permits  any  burgh  to  agree  to  consolidate  ^b.  61,  63,  72. 
ter  police  with  the  county  police,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  to  subsequently  abandon  the  agreement.  2a  &  26  Vict.  c.  lol. 
If  no  agreement,  the  burgh  police  may  be  consolidated  with  the  cotlnty  polled  by  order  of  His  Majesty  in  ^'^^'    ^. 
Council,  if  so  desired  by  the  magistrates  and  town  council  (section  63  of  Act  of  1857).     Under  section  iI4  ^  ^^^       '^**  ^' 
of  the  General  Police  and  Improvement  Act  of  1862,  only  such  burghs  as  had  a  population  of  7,000  and 
upwards  could  maintain  constables  in  terms  of  that  Act,  and  section  13  of  the  Tiocal  Government  Act  of  1889 
transferred  the  administration  of  police  in  all  burghs  having  a  popuilation  o&  less  than  7,000  to  the  county 
^nncil. 
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Ceulral  control. 


The  estoblifthment 
«)F  Sohool  Boards 
iM  1872. 


Parliamentary 
Votos  for  Public 
Kddcation. 


Income  of  School 
Boards. 


Average  school 
rates. 


always  had  a  freehold  advitam  aut  oulpani^  and  was  bound  to  be  provided  with  a  - 
house  and  garden  at  the  expense  of  the  heritors;  his  position  was  considerably 
improved  by  an  Act  of  1803 ;  and  by  an  Act  of  1861  his  salary  was  raised  to  a 
rninimum  of  35Z.  and  a  maximum  of  80^  By  this  Act  also  the  examination  of  school- 
masters was  transferred  from  the  Presbyteries  to  the  Universities ;  they  were  no  longer 
required  to  sign  the  formula  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  were  answerable  for  their 
conduct,  not  to  the  Church  but  to  the  sheriff. 

The  early  Government  grants  for  education  from  1833  onwards  were  generally 
extended  to  Scotland,  and  Scottish  education  was  under  the  charge  of  the  same 
Committ-ee  of  the  Privy  Council  which  supervised  English  schools.  In  1872  a  separate 
Scotch  Education  Department  was  constituted,  and  in  1885  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
was  made  Vice-President,  and  the  separation  of  the  administration  from  that  of 
England  practically  completed. 

In  1872  there  was  passed  the  great  Scottish  Education  Act,  which  followed,  but  in 
some  respects  went  further  than,  the  English  Act  passed  two  years  before.  In 
Scotland,  School  Boards  were  constituted  in  every  burgh  and  parish  without  exception . 
The  School  Boards  took  over  not  only  the  old  parish  schools  but  also  the  burgh, 
schools,  in  which  the  education  was  professedly  of  a  secondary  character;  and  no 
restriction  was  placed  on  the  range  of  education  which  might  be  provided  in  the 
State-aided  schools,  or  on  the  class  of  children  to  whom  they  should  be  open.  Unifornai 
compulsory  attendance  was  adopted  from  the  start  (without  varying  local  byelaws) 
and  was  more  strictly  enforced  under  Acts  of  1878  and  1883. 

The  main  Parliamentary  Vote  for  Public  Education,  Scotland,  has  generally  followed 
the  lines  of  the  English  Vote,  and  is  now  distributed  mainly  on  the  basis  of  average 
attendance,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  inspector  and  the  Department.  Scotland 
led  the  Way  with  the  partial  abolition  in  1886  of  the  system  of  payment  by  results 
(which  was  entirely  put  an  end  to  in  1899),  and  the  abolition  of  fees  and  introduction 
of  Free  Education  in  1889.  The  money  for  this  last  purpose  was  originally  provided 
for  out  of  the  sums  assigned  to  the  Local  Taxation  Account  (License  Duties  and 
Probate  Duty  Grant),  but  since  1892  a  sum  corresponding  to  the  English  Fee  Grant 
has  been  placed  on  the  Vote,  at  first  11  per  cent,  of  the  English  grant,  but  now  \0s. 
per  child  in  average  attendance,  or  in  certain  circumstances  a  larger  sum.  The  grant 
actually  distributed  amounts  to  12s.  per  child,  and  it  has  been  arranged  that  the  sum 
required  to  provide  the  additional  2s.  per  child  shall  be  made  up  partly  from  the  Vote 
and  partly  from  the  money  available  in  the  Local  Taxation  Account,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  extreme  disparity  of  the  local  resources  available  in  different  parts  of  Scotland 
has  led  to  various  special  provisions  for  the  assistance  of  necessitous  districts. 
Grants  are  made  to  necessitous  School  Boards  on  the  same  lines  as  in  England. 
Further,  there  are,  various  provisions  in  the  Scottish  Code  giving  favourable  terms  to 
the  poorer  Highland  parishes,  and  a  small  special  sum  is  voted  and  distributed  in 
accordance  with  Minutes  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  of  1888  and  1895, 
which  provide  for  associating  the  Government  inspector  with  the  local  managers,  in 
order  to  save  a  few  Highland  schools  from  insolvency. 

The  condition  that  the  Parliamentary  Grant  to  any  school  should  not  exceed  the 
income  of  the  school  from  otl^er  sources,  which  was  repealed  in  England  in  1876,  still 
applies  to  Scotland,  but  was  never  applicable  to  the  specified  Highland  counties. 

Very  roughly,  Scottish  School  Boards  have  an  annual  income,  excluding  loans,  of 
some  2,000,000/.  for  all  purposes  including  those  of  Higher  Education.  Rather  more 
than  1,000,000Z.  comes  from  Government  grants  in  one  shape  or  another,  and  rather 
more  than  900,000/.  falls  upon  the  rates  ;  the  balance  being  made  up  of  miscellaneous 
local  receipts. 

The  average  rates  have  been  as  follows  in  recent  years :— ^ 
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The  variatioBS  from  the  average  in  particular  districts  are,  however,  very  oonsider-  KangeoF  rates, 
able,  as  shown  in  the  following  Table ;—  and  number  cf 

parishes  and 
burghs  having 
rates  within 
certain  limits. 


BnTglu. 

Parishes. 

Equivalent  to  a  Bate  of 

Niimberf* 

Peroentage.  ■ 

Numbers. 

Percentage. 

1868. 

18»9. 

1900. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1 
1898.       1899. 

190U. 

Of  2i.  and  above 
^  1«.  and  below  2».  - 
„  9rf.          „         1*.  - 
„  M.         „        9d.  - 
„Zd.         „        Qd.-~ 
„\d,         „        3d.. 

31 

12 
2 

21 

19 

15 

2 

22 
19 
12 

4 

36-8 

88-6 

211 

3-5 

3tf-8 

3S'3 

26-4 

So 

38-6 

33-3 

211 

7-0 

11 
140 
203 
360 
193 
8 

14 
141 
223 
340 
185 

13 

9 
139 
239 
347 
176 

8 

1-2 
i5-3 
22-2 
39 -3 
21-1 

0-9 

1-5 
15-4 
24-4 
37-1 
20-2 

1-4 

10 
151 
26-0 
37-8 
19-2 

0-9 

Classiftcation    . 

57 

57 
57 

57 

— 

— 

— 

915 
5 

916 

4 

918 
2 

— 

— 

— 

Total     • 

57 

57 

— 

— 

-7 

920 

920 

■ 

920 

— 

— 

__ 

(2.)  Higher  Education  (Secondary  and  Teclinieal). 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  National  system  of  .Education  in  Scotland  was 
never  limited  to  the  Elementary  branch.  In  the  Parish  Schools  it  was  usual  to  teach 
some  Latin,  and  pupils  often  passed  direct  from  these  schools  to  the  University.  The 
Burgh  Schools,  which  were  managed  by  Public  Authorities  and  partly  supported  from 
the  public  funds  of  the  Burghs,  supplied  a  Secondary  Education  of  a  more  or  less 
complete  character.  And  besides  these  there  were  Endowed  Schools  and  other  Voluntary 
Schools  in  which  higher  education  was  given. 

Under  the  Act  of  1872,  eleven  of  the  Burgh  Schools,  now  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  School  Board,  were  scheduled  as  Highe^r  Class  Schools.  The  School 
Board  were  empowered,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department,  to  convert  any  of 
the  schools  under  their  management  into  Higher  Glass  Public  Schools,  and  an  Act  of 
1878  authorised  the  application  of  the  School  Fund  for  the  purposes  of  these  schools. 
The  Educational  Endowments  of  Scotland  uere  overhauled  by  a  Special  Commission 
appointed  in  1882,  and  in  1886  a  system  of  complete  inspection  of  all  Higher  Class 
Schools  was  set  on  foot,  together  with  a  system  of  examination  for  the  grant  of 
"Leaving  Certificates."  This  system  embraced  Burgh  Schools  under  School  Board 
management,  Endowed  Schools  (under  a  governing  body  constituted  under  a  scheme 
prepared  by  the  Commissioners)  and  Voluntary  Schools  (under  any  other  form  of 
management).  Under  the  Act  of  1872,  Higher  Class  Schools  do  not  participate  in  the 
ordinary  Parliamentary  grant.  Some  of  the  schools  earned  grants  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  But  substantial  grants  in  aid  were  not  obtained  until  lately,  when 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  funds  which  have  become  available  from  the  Local 
Taxation  Account  have  been  directed  to  the  support  of  Higher  Class  Schools.  In 
1900  there  were  95  Higher  Class  Schools,  of  which  32  were  under  the  management 
of  School  Boards,  25  were  endowed  schools,  and  the  remainder  under  voluntary 
management.  Two  schools  (Fettes  and  George  Heriot's  Hospital  School)  which  do 
not  claim  grants  are  included  in  these  numbers,  but  there  are  a  few  schools  of  similar 
standing  which  are  not  examined  or  inspected  by  the  Department. 

Higher  Education  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Higher  Class  schools.  As  already 
explained,  the  Schools  aided  under  the  Day-School  Code  are  not  restricted  to  purely 
elementary  teaching.  Numbers  of  these  schools  have  higher  depaitments,  in  which 
the  instruction  of  scholars  who  have  marked  the  completion  of  a  primary  education 
by  obtaining  the  "Merit  Certificate"  is  carried  further,  and  by  the  Code  of  1899 
higher  rates  of  grants  on  the  average  attendance  at  these  departments  were  inU'oduced, 
partly  by  commuting  a  portion  of  the  Science  and  Art  Vote  to  this  purpose. 

In  some  of  these  higher  departments,  recognised  under  a  special  chapter  of  the  Code 
as  Higher  Grade  Science  or .  Commercial  Departments;  the  curriculum  approximates 
to  that  of  the  Higher  Class  Schools,  but  is  of  a  more  practical  character.  In  the 
others  the  provision  varies  widely.  Generally  speaking,  the  instruction,  while  it  is 
Bofficiently  advanced  to  be  placed  here  under  the  head  of  Higher  Education,  is  adapted 
to  a  class  of  pupils  who  do  not  usually  remain  at  school  after  they  are  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  is  therefore  more  or  less  limited  in  its  scope^ 
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education 


(1.)  Treasury 
^Drrants. 

(a.)  Grants  under 
the  Daj-school 
Code. 


(6.)  Science  and 
Art  Grants. 


(2.)  Grants  from 

the  Local  Taxation 

Account. 

(o.)  The  Technical 

Education  Grant 

^r  '*  Residue 

Grant.'' 


(6.)  Tha  Secondary 
Kducation  Grant. 


The  third  importent  field  of  Higher  Education,  and  especially  of  Technical  Educa- 
tion, is  found  in  the  classes  hitherto  conducted  partly  under  the  Evening  Continuation 
School  Code,  and  aided  from  the  Parliamentary  Vote ;  and  partly  under  the  Science 
and  Art  Directory  and  aided  from  the  Vote  for  Science  and  Art.  To  these  must  be 
added  Central  Institutions,  such  as  Technical  Colleges,  Agricultural  Colleges,  Naviga- 
tion Schools,  &c.,  at  which  Technical  Education  is  carried  to  the  highest  point.  All 
the  above  are  now  embraced  by  the  Continuation  Class  Code  of  1901,  under  which  a 
single  set  of  regulations  was  introduced  applicable  to  all  classes  for  the  further 
instruction  of  those  who  have  left  school.  The  classes  are  graded  according  to  the 
practical  purpose  which  they  servo,  and  the  grants  are  paid  on  the  average  attendance 
of  students  at  rates  varying  according  to  the  grade  of  the  class  attended,  except jn 
the  case  of  those  Central  Institutions^  for  which  special  conditions  are  provided  by 
Minute  of  the  Department.  One  section  of  the  Continuation  Classes  is  concerned 
with  instruction  of  an  elementary  kind,  and  therefore  does  not  fall  to  be  considered 
here,  but  the  financial  cost  of  the  elementary  and  higher  branches  respectively  cannot 
at  present  be  accurately  separated,  as  the  Code  is  for  the  first  time  in  operation  during 
the  present  year. 

In  connexion  with  the  Technical  Institutions  referred  to  above,  it  may  perhaps 
liere  be  mentioned  that  Scotland  anticipated  England  in  obtaining  a  Techiiical  Instruc- 
tion Act  in  1887,  empowering  School  Boards  to  provide  and  maintain  Technical 
Schools  out  of  the  School  Fund.  But  this  power  has  been  little  acted  upon  :  the 
institutions  above  mentioned  are  established  under  special  management,  and  are 
suflBciently  supported  from  other  sources  than  the  school-rate. 

The  main  lines  of  organisation  of  Higher  Education  have  now  beon  indicated.  In 
order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  in  its  various  branches  it  is  a  burden  on 
local  resources,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  speak  of  the  grants  annually  paid  for  Higher 
Education  from  Imperial  Funds  and  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account. 

The  first  of  these  to  be  mentioned  is  the  portion  of  the  total  grant  under  the  Day 
School  Code,  that  goes  to  the  higher  departments  which  we  have  included  under 
the  head  of  Higher  Education.  The  principal  grant  for  these  higher  departments 
amounted  in  the  year  ended  31st  August  1901  to  45,483/.  The  proportion  of  the 
total  Fee  Grant  and  Aid  |Grant  which  was  paid  on  the  average  attendance  of  scholars 
at  such  departments  is  6,675Z.  Roughly,  therefore,  the  total  amount  paid  under  the 
Day  School  Code  for  Higher  Education,  may  be  stated  as  52,000i. 

A  grant  for  instruction  in  Science  and  Art  has  for  many  years  been  annually  voted 
by  Parliament,  and  was  administered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  but  by  a 
minute  of  July  1897,  the  administration  was  transferred  to  the  Scotch  Education 
Department.  Since  then  by  successive  minutes  and  changes  in  the  Codes,  the 
application  of  this  Vote  has  been  co-ordinated  with  that  of  the  principal  Parliamentary 
Vote,  with  the  object  of  promoting  unity  and  definiteness  of  aim  in  the  curricula  of 
the  various  schools  and  centres  aided  therefrom.  The  total  Vote  amounted  in  1901 
to  73,858/'.  A  portion  is  spent  on  grants  for  Drawing  under  the  Day  School  Code  ; 
a  small  sum  on  Training  Colleges;  and  the  remainder  goes  to  Higher  Education.  Of 
this,  about  12,000/.  is  spent  on  grants  to  Higher  Class  Schools  under  the  minute  of 
24th  August  1900,  and  the  rest,  together  with  the  amount  hitherto  paid  under  the 
Evening  School  Code  constitutes  the  funds  spent  on  grants  under  the  Continuation 
Class  Code. 

The  grants  derived  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account  are  three  in  number : — 

{a.)  The  "  Residue  Grant "  for  Technical  Education  or  the  relief  of  rates. 
Particulars  as  to  the  origin  and  mode  of  distribution  of  this  grant  are 
given  in  the  Memorandum  on  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account, 
prepared  for  the  Commission  by  the  Scottish  OflBoe,  infra.  For  the  year 
1899-1900,  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  Local  Authorities  (with  the 
addition  of  contributions  under  Section  2(5)c  of  the  Education  and  Local 
Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act  1«92,  Bank  Interest,  &c.)  amouuted 
altogether  to  72,527/.,  and  the  amount  expended  on  Technical  Education 
was  54,136/.  Of  the  latter  sum  13,937/.  was  handed  over  to  the 
Secondary  Education  Committees  (see  below)  to  be  allocated  by  them. 
(/>•)  A  grant  of  60,000/.  for  Secondary  Education  under  the  Education  and  Local 
Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act  1892  {see  the  Memorandum  on  the 
Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account,  prepared  for  the  Commission  by  the 
Scottish  OflSce,  infra.)    A  small  portion  of  this  grant  (for  the  year  1900- 
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1901,  4,700/.)  is  spent  on  the  examination  and  inspection  of  Higher  Class 
Schools.  The  remainder  under  the  Department's  Minute  of  June  1897,  is 
distributed  in  aid  of  Secondary  Education  through  specially  constituted 
committees.  Each  county,  each  of  the  five  principal  burghs,  and  the  parish 
of  Govan  is  represented  by  a  committee.  These  form  schemes  for  the 
distribution  within  their  district  of  the  sum  allocated  to  them  by  the 
Department,  the  amount  of  which  above  a  minimum  of  200/.  is  fixed  by 
the  Department  having  regard  to  the  population  of  the  district. 

(c.)  A  grant  not  exceeding  37,000Z.  under  the  Act  of  1898  {see  the  Memorandum  (c)  The  Secondary 
quot.ed  above)  for  tie  purposes  of  Secondary  and  Technical  (including  »nd  Technical 
Agricultural)    Education.      In    terms    of  the    Department's    Minute    of  Education  grant. 
27  April  1899,  the  sum  available  for  the  year  1899-1900  was  allocated 
as  follows : — 

£ 

Inspection  of  Higher  Class  Schools  and  Leaving 

Uertificate  Examinations   -  -  -      2,000 

Aigricultural  Education  -  -  -      2,000 

Reserve  Eund  -  -  -  -      7,659 

Grants  to  Higher  Class  Schools  (under  para.  3  of 
the  Minute)      -  -  -  .  .    25,450 


£37,109 


The  grants  under  paragraph  3  of  the  Minute  are  distributed  by  the  Department 
with  the  help  of  the  Secondary  Education  Committees  by  such  means  and  on  such 
terms  as  to  prevent  the  grants  merely  going  to  diminish  the  contribution  to  the  school 
from  rates  or  endowments. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  total  annual  income  for  higher  education  of  each  of  the  Income  of  schools 
three  classes  of  school  or  centre  in  which  it  is  provided,  and  to  estimate  so  far  as  ^^Jj^^^l^^r 
possible  the  proportion    of  such    income^    which  is    derived    from    local    taxation.       '*^'^^°' 
Statistics  cannot  be  obtained  for  precisely  the  same  period  in  all   cases,  and  to  some 
extent  are  not  available  at  all  owing  to  the  short  time  that  some  of  the  recent  changes 
have  been  in  operatioB.     But  the  following  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  relative 
amount  of  income  derived  from  various  sources  in  each  case  : — 

I. — Higher  Glass  ScJtools. 

£ 
(i.)  Grant  under  the  Minute  of  24th  August,  1j)00  -      11,909 

(ii.)  Grants  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account : 

(a.)  By  Secondary  Education  Committees  -  -      24,000 

(b.)  By  Technical  Education  Committees  -  -  666 

(c.)  By  the  Department  under  the  Minute  of  27th 

April,  1899        ....     25,450 

(iii.)  (a.).  Endowments       -  -  -  -  -     33,331 

(6.)  Fees      ^  .  -  .  .     85,381 

(iv.)  Kates  (including  ,£11,409  required  for  repayment  of 

building  loans)  .  -  .  .      23,007 


Total  Income  -  -    203,744 


The  above  figures  are  taken  from  Returns  for  the  year  1900-1,  except  those  of  the" 
Technical  Education  Grant,  which  are  for  the  year  1899-1900.     The  endowments  and 
fees  of  two  schools  which  do  not  claim  grants  are  not  included. 
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IJ. -^Higher  Departments  of  Schools  under  the  Bay  School  Oode. 

As  the  majority  of  the  Higher  Departments  have  not  accounts  separate  from  those 
of  the  Elementary  Departments  with  which  they  are  connected,  the  income  of  such 
departments,  as  distinct  from  the  income  of  the  whole  school  to  which  they  belong, 
can  only  be  very  roughly  estimated  and  analysed. 

£ 
(i.)  The  grants  under  the  Oode  amount  to  about    -        -      52,000 

(ii.)  The  grants  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account  shown 
by  the  latest  returns  were : 

(a.)  By  Secondary  Education  Committees  -      26,503 

(b.)  By  Technical  Education  Committees  -       2,020 

The  remaining  income  is  made  up  of : 
(iii.)  Endowments  and  fees. 

(iv.)  Rates  (and  in  a  very  few  cases  Voluntary  Contribu- 
tioas.) 

The  total  income  of  schools  under  the  Day-School  Code  from  endowments  is  about 
9,000L,  and  from  School  Fees  about  23,000^  The  greater  part  of  the  former  sum 
belongs  to  schools  having  higher  departments,  and  may  be  regarded  as  applied  to 
Higher  Education,  though  not,  for  the  most  pare,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  diminish  the 
charge  made  upon  the  rates  for  the  purpose ;  of  the  latter  sum  between  2,000Z.  and 
3,000Z.  is  probably  paid  by  scholars  in  higher  departments.  All  expenditure  not  met 
by  such  forms  of  income  falls  upon  the  rates, 

III. — Contimiation  Glasses, 

As  the  results  of  the  first  year's  operation  of  the  Continuation  Class  Code  are  not 
yet  known,  it  is  only  possible  now  to  say  that  the  grants  under  this  Code  are  estimated 
at  95,000/.  and  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  Code,  the  income  from  other  sources  must 
be  not  less  than  one-third  of  this  amount  {i.e,  about  32,000^.),  and  may  be  much  more. 
About  10,000Z.  of  this  local  contribution  will  be  supplied  by  the  contributions  from 
the  Technical  Education  Grant.  There  is  thus  left  a  balance  of  not  less  than  22,000/. 
to  be  supplied  from  the  rates  (or,  in  the  case  of  the  few  voluntary  schools,  from 
voluntary  contributions).  But,  as  already  mentioned,  one  section  of  the  classes  is  of 
an  elementary  type,  and  what  proportion  of  the  grant,  and  of  the  rate  may  be  said 
to  be  applied  to  Higher  Education  cannot  be  stated  until  the  comparative  attendance 
at  the  several  grades  of  classes  has  been  ascertained. 

Bursaries,  Ac.  It  must  here  be  remarked  that  the  total  expenditure  upon  Higher  Education  in 

Scotland  is  not  limited  to  expenditure  from  the  sources  indicated  above.  Over  50,0O0Z. 
is  annually  paid  in  bursaries  and  scholarships  under  the  educational  endowments 
schemes,  and  this  amount  is  increased  by  about  8,000Z.  under  the  schemes  of  the 
Secondary  and  Technical  Education  Committees.  The  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
number  of  such  payments  in  Scotland  is  an  important  feature  in  the  national  system  of 
education. 

Conclusion.  To  conclude,  the  total  amount  raised  by  school  rate  in  Scotland  caimot  at  present  be 

definitely  apportioned  between  Elementary  and  Higher  Education.  A  general  idea 
has  been  given  of  the  comparative  expenditure  on  Higher  Education  from  Imperial 
funds  and  local  sources  respectively.  In  estimating  the  extent  to  which  Higher 
Education  is  a  direct  burden  on  local  taxation,  the  grants  obtained  from  the  Local 
Taxation  Account  must  be  included  with  the  sums  raised  from  the  rates,  inasmuch  a3 
the  former  either  might  be  spent  on  tlie  relief  of  rates  by  the  authorities  responsible 
for  their  allocation  or  else  correspond  to  sums  which  in  England  are  devoted  to  the 
relief  of  rates. 


Bt^formatories. 


(3.)  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools. 

Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools    in   Scotland  are   inspected  by    the  same 
Inspector  as  in  England. 

Local  Authorities  have  no  power  to  establish  Reformatories,  but  County  and  Town 
Councils  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  contribute  to  any 
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Reformatory  whicli  has  been  certified  by  him.  There  are  at  present  seven  of  these 
institutions  in  Scotland,*  and  part  of  the  expenses  are  borne  upon  a  Parliamentary 
Vote,  the  grant  being  6s.  a  week  per  inmate,  or  4s.  a  week  after  the  offender  has 
completed  three  years'  detention  and  attained  16  years  of  age.  Parents  may  be 
compelled  to  contribute,  if  of  sufl&oient  ability,  and  their  contributions  are  paid  into 
ihe  Exchequer  in  relief  of  the  voted  grant. 

Industrial  Schools,  of  which  there  are  33  in  Scotland,  are  also  controlled  by  InduBtrial  Scheola* 
Voluntary  Managers,*  for,  although  School  !Boards  have  the  power  to  establish  and 
maintain  certified  Industrial  Schools,  this  power  has  not  been  exercised.  School 
Boards  and  County  and  Town  Councils  may  contribute  towards  the  expense  of 
maintaining  Industrial  Schools,  and  Parish  Councils  may  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  children  detained  on  their  application. .  There  is  also  a  Parliamentary 
Vole  from  which  a  grant  is  made  at  the  rate  of  5^  a  week  per  inmate  for  schools 
certified  before  March  1st  1872,  and  Ss.  6d.  for  schools  certified  since  that  date, 
though  in  certain  cases  the  rates  are  2^.,  Ss.,  and  6^.  per  week.  Parents  of  suflScient 
abihty  are  required  to  contribute,  and  their  contributions  are  payable  to  the  Exchequer. 
In  certain  cases  Parish  Councils  'must  also  refund  to  the  Exchequer  the  cost  of 
maintaining  children  chargeable  to  the  parish. 

Day  Industrial  Schools  may  be  established  and  maintained  by  School  Boards,  and  Day  Industrial 
those  Boards  and  County  or  Town  Councils  may  contribute.     There  are  at  present  Schools, 
four  of  these  schools,  three  of  which  are  imder  the  control  of  the  Glasgow  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Board,  and   the   fourth   is  managed  by  the  Edinburgh  School  Board. 
The  Parliamentary  Grant  does  not  exceed  Is.  per  week,  and  the  parental  contributions 
are  payable  to  the  School  Authority. 

The  gross  expenditure  upon  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  in  Scotland  in  Finance  of 
1900,  and  the  revenues^  derived  from  the  Exchequer  and  Local  Authorities  respectively  Reformatories,  &c. 
were : — 


fiefohnatories. 

Indastrial  Schools. 

Day  Indoitrial 

SeltooU. 

Qross  Expenditure             .            -            -            - 
Treasury  Allowances            -            •             -        - 
Payments  by  Local  Anthorities        •         - 

£ 

15,160 

10,884 

2,652 

£ 
82,680 
64,413 
12,692 

£ 
6,083 
1,182 
3,795 

There  are  sundry  other  receipts  from  voluntary  subscriptions,  &c.  JPart  of  the  sums 
paid  by  the  Treasury  are,  as  already  stated,  recovered  from  parents  and  Parish 
Councils. 


VAm  IV.-PCBLlO  ttEALTfl  AND  PUBLIC^  WOUKS. 

The  numerous  services  included  under  this  head  account  for  etJtiBiderably  Ittore  than  Financial  impor- 
one  moiety  of  the  total  expendituife  of  Local  Authorities  in  Scotland.     Of  these  services  tance  of  services 
the  provision  of  roads  is  not  only  the  oldest,  but  is  also  th€l  service  which,  at  the  "»c  u  e  . 
present  time,  casts  the  greatest  burden  upon  the  rates. 

Sanitary  works  and  regulations  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  may  be  said  LeKislation 
to  have  commenced  in  Burghs  with  an  adoptive  Act  of  1883,   and  elsewhere  with  J^^^L?""'* 
the  temporary  Removal  of  Nuisances  Act  of  1846.     They  have  received  considerable     ^ 
attention  from  Parliament  during  the  last  10  years,  for  the  Public  Health  Statutes 
were  codified,  extended,  and  adapted  to  existing  forms  of  local  government  in,  1897, 

•  One  Reformatory  and  t\7o  Industrial  Schools  are  controlled  by  the  GlasgcJW  Juvenile  Delinqaency  Board 
which  waa  established  in  1841  under  a  Local  Act. 
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Authorities 
administering  the 
sanitary  laws. 


Varying  cLaracter 
of  the  services 
included  under 
this  head. 


Imperial  giants  in 
aid  of  certain  of 
these  services. 


Rates  from  which 
the  expenditure  is 
mainly  defrayed. 


Road  administra- 
tion before  the 
introduction  of  the 
present  system. 


and  the  Burgh  Police  Acts  under  which  certain  sanitary  operations  in  Burghs,  such 
as  paving,  lighting,  cleansing,  sewerage,  supplying  with  water,  and  improvements 
generally,  have  from  their  commencement  been  provided  for,  were  consolidated  and 
extended  by  a  Statute  of  1892.*  In  1894  the  adoption  of  certain  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1892  was  made  possible  in  non-burghal  areas. 

In  Burghs  the  Burghal  Authorities  have  always  administered  not  only  the  services 
provided  for  under  the  Police  Acts,  but  also  such  other  sanitary  matters  as  have 
from  time  to  time  received  legislative  recognition  under  the  Nuisances  Removal,  Public 
Health,  and  other  Acts.  In  non-burghal  areas  the  sanitary  laws  were,  for  upwards 
of  40  years,  administered  by  the  Parochial  Authorities,  but  by  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1889,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  powers  of  these  Authorities  in* connexion  with 
sanitary  matters  wore  transferred  to  the  newly  created  County  Councils  and  District 
Committees.  The  Parochial  Authorities  still  retain,  however,  the  administration  of 
Burial  Grounds  and  Vaccination,  and  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  they 
were  charged  with  certain  other  duties,  but  these  have  not,  at  present,  resulted  in 
financial  transactions  of  any  magnitude. 

Part  of  the  expenditure  upon  Public  Health  is  incurred  upon  the  framing  and 
enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations  in  connexion  with  such  matters  as  the  abatement 
.of  nuisances,  the  prevention  of  infectious  diseases  and  of  diseases  of  animals,  the 
cleanliness  of  bakehouses,  the  purity  of  foods  and  drugs,  the  supervision  of  lodging- 
houses,  of  new  dwellings,  of  dairies,  and  of  slaughter-houses,  and  the  sanitary  require- 
ments of  factories  and  workshops,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  analyse  this  part  of  it 
exhaustively. 

There  are  also  certain  undertakings  carried  on  by  Municipalities  and  other  Local 
Authorities  which  are  more  or  less  reproductive,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
impose  no  charge,  or  only  a  small  one,  upon  the  rates.  Such  undertakings  are  of 
various  kinds,  but  the  most  important  are  waterworks,  gasworks,  tramways,  electric 
lighting  works,  markets,  dwellings,  baths,  and  slaughter-houses.  The  main  object 
of  this  chapter  is,  however,  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  administration  of  those 
public  works  which  involve  a  considerable  outlay  and  are  not  in  any  direct  sense 
remunerative,  and  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  increasing  burden  of  the  sanitary 
and  public  health  rates. 

As  is  shown  in  Chapter  IL  of  the  Report,  grants  are  given  from  the  Local  Taxation 
Account  towards  the  cost  of  roads  and  the  expenditure  upon  medical  officers'  and 
sanitary  inspectors'  salaries  and  expenses.  A  part  of  the  grants  in  aid  of  County  and 
.Burgh  rates  generally  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  contribution  towards  the  sanitary 
matters  administered  by  those  Authorities. 

The  rates  from  which  most  of  the  expenditure  upon  Public  Health  and  Public 
Works  is  defrayed  are  the  Burgh  General  Assessmisnt  and  the  Public  Health  Bate. 
The  former  is  chargeable  wholly  upon  occupiers,  whilst  the  latter  is  divided  equally 
between  owners  and  occupiers.  The  differential  rating  provisions  described  on  page  7 
apply  to  both  rates.  The  Burgh  General  Assessment  is  limited  to  2«.  in  the  £,  and 
the  Public  Health  Rate  in  Counties  is  limited  to  Is.  in  the  £.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  Public  Health  Rate  in  Burghs  or  Police  Burghs.f 

There  is  no  liability  at  common  law  for  the  maintenance  of  public  highways  in 
Scotland.  Road  legislation  of  a  general  character  dates  from  the  year  1617,  the 
justices  of  the  peace  being  appointed  the  Road  Authority.  The  system  of  personal 
service,  known  as  "  statute  labour,"  was  introduced  in  1669.  The  sheriff  and  justices 
were  the  administering  Authority,  and  the  tenants  and  cottars  were  called  upon  to 
do  the  work.  When  the  labour  thus  provided  was  insufficient  the  heritors  of  the 
shire,  including  the  burghs,  were  to  stent  themselves,  the  maximum  rate  being  IO5. 
Scots  in  each  lOOi.  of  valued  rent,  and  when  the  stent  was  not  sufficient  tolls  might 
be  levied  at  bridges,  causeways,  and  ferries.  This  system  was  gradually  abolished, 
partly  by  Local,  County,  and  Burgh  Acts,  partly  by  an  adoptive  Statute  of  1845,  and 
finally  by  the  Roads  and  Bridges  Act  of  1878. 

*  This  Statute  does  not  apply  to  Ediuburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  or  Greenock,  all  of  which 
Lave  private  Acts,  but  it  is  open  to  these  Burghs  to  adopt  the  Act  in  whole  or  in  part. 

"t  The  former  limit  to  the  Public  Health  Bate  was  repealed  by  the  Burgh  Sewerage,  Drainage,  and  Water 
Supply  (Scotland)  Act,  1901,  which  comes  into  operation  on  15th  May,  1902,  but  here  and  throughout  this 
chapter  the  provisions  of  that  Act  are  referred  to  as  being  now  in  forc9 
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During  the  eighteenth  century,  many  new  roads  were  consfcracted  under  Turnpike 
Acts,  and  maintained  by  the  levying  of  tolls,  the  surplus  revenue  from  which  was 
devoted  to  the  extinction  of  the  debt  incurred  for  the  construction  of  the  roads. 
These  roads  were  merged  into  the  general  system  by  the  Local  Acts  and  the  Act  of 
1878.  Certain  military  and  parliamentary  roads  constructed  entirely,  or  in  part,  by 
the  Government  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  earlier  }ears  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries  were  similarly  dealt  with  by  an  Act  of  1863.  The  Act  of  1878 
permitted  some  of  the  local  Acts  to  continue  in  force,  but  those  remaining  were 
repealed  by  the  Act  of  1889,  and,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  all  roads  are 
now  managed  by  the  County  and  Burgh  Authorities  in  accordance  with  the  Ronds 
and  Bridges  Act,  1878,  as  amended  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1889,  and  certain 
other  statutes. 

Under  the  Act  of  1878,  Road  Trustees  were  appointed  for  each  County  (including 
therein  all  Police  Burghs  with  a  population  of  less  than  5,000),  this  body  consisting 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  (except  factors  and  those  deriving  their  qualification 
from  burgh  lands),  together  with  representatives  of  certain  Corporations  and  Incor- 
porated Companies,  and  of  the  Parishes  and  the  Police  Burghs  iiicluded  in  the  area 
administered  by  the  Trustees.  The  Trustees  appointed  from  their  own  number  a 
County  Road  Board,  and,  except  in  certain  of  the  smaller  Counties,  District 
Committees. 

This  organisation  was  retained,  so  far  as  possible,  under  the  1389  scheme  of  local  Kxisting  aduiini!! 
government.     The  County  Road  Trustees  are  replaced  by  the  County  Council,  who  };^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^^ 
continue  to    appoint    the   County    Road   Board,  but    the   members   of   the   District  ^"^  *^^"^**®*- 
Committees  are  determined  by  Statute  instead  of  being  selected,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions,  by  the  supervising  Authority. 

The  County  Council  is  the  paramount  Road  Authority  in  each  County,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  raising  of  all  money  required  for  highway  purposes,  whether  by 
rate  or  by  loan.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  County  Road  Board  they  have  the 
power  of  taking  over  or  abandoning  any  road  within  the  County,  unless,  on  apj)eal  by 
three  ratepayers,  the  Sheriff  otherwise  determines. 

The  County  Road  Board  is  a  committee  of  not  more  than  30  members  of  the 
County  Council,  and  is  appointed  for  one  year.  They  have  all  the  powers  of  the 
County  Coimcil  in  connexion  with  road  matters  except  that  of  raising  money,  and 
such  other  powers  as  the  Ccjuncil  expressly  reserve.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council  and  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the  Council  and  Commissioners  of 
Supply,  the  Board  may.provide  for  the  construction  of  new  roads.  All  the  Counties 
except  eight  are  divided  into  districts  in  which  the  highways  are  administered  by 
District  Committees.  These  Committees  consist  of  the  County  Councillors  for  the 
electoral  divisions  included  in  the  district  (excepting  representatives  of  Police  Burghs 
which  manage  their  own  roads),  and  one  representative  of  each  Parish  Council  wholly 
or  partly  within  the  district. 

Eoad  Surveyors,  whose  salaries  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  County  Council, 
may  be  appointed  by  the  District  Committees.  These  Surveyors  are  required  to 
submit  to  the  District  Committee  an  annual  report,  estimates,  &c.,  upon  which  the 
Committee  reports  to  the  County  Road  Board,  whose  decision  in  regard  to  the  matters 
contained  in  the  reports,  &c.  is  final.  Roads  may  be  closed  for  repairs  by  order  of 
the  Road  Board  or  District  Committee,  subject  to  compliance  with  certain  formalities. 

In  Counties  not  divided  into  districts  one  representative  from  each  Parish  Council 
wholly  or  partly  in  the  County  sits  with  the  County  Council,  which,  as  thus  constituted, 
is  charged  with  the  powers  and  dutiei  of  District  Committees. 

Assessments  for  the  management  and  repair  of  the  roads  and  the  construction  of  Boad  rates  in 
new  roads  in  each  district,  together  with  a  proportion  of  the  general  expenses,  are  counties, 
charged  upon  the  district,  and  divided  equally  between  owners  and  occupierci.  Prior 
to  1890  (when  the  Local  Government  Act  of  the  previous  year  came  into  force) 
assessments  for  the  construction  of  new  roads  were  charged  upon  owners  alone,  and 
might,  in  the  option  of  the  County  Road  Trustees,  be  thrown  uniformly  over  the 
whole  County.  Until  the  debt  in  connexion  with  these  roads  is  extinguished,  the 
assessments  required  for  that  purpose  continue  to  be  levied  in  the  same  manner. 
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Certftin  public 
wa\s  inainlnined 
by  Parish  Councils 

Existing  adininls- 
traiion  of  roads 
and  streets  in  • 
burofhs. 


Rates  from  which 
burgh  road  expen- 
diture is  met. 


Bridges. 


Lighting, 
scavenging,  and 
the  provision  of 
baths  in  bui'ghs 
and  "  special 
districts." 


A  Parish  Council*  may  repair  and  maintain  all  or  any  of  the  public  way&  not 
controlled  by  the  County  Authorities,  and  the  expenses  are  defrayed  out  of  the  special 
parish  rate.f 

Under  the  general  Police  Acts  and  certain  local  Acts,  a  large  number  of  Burgh 
Authorities  had  obtained  control  of  their  roads  some  years  before  the  Roads  and 
Bridges  Act  of  1878  was  passed.  That  Act  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Burgh 
Authorities  the  control  of  the  highways^  in  all  Royal  and  Parliamentary  Burghs  and 
in  all  Police  Burghs  with  a  population  of  over  5,000 ;  but  it  allowed  any  burgh  or 
Police  Burgh,  with  a  population  of  less  than  10,000,  to  devolve  the  management  of 
its  highways  upon  the  County.  Where  this  has  been  done,  the  Town  Council  is 
permitted  to  nominate  a  member  of  the  District  Committee,  or,  if  the  County  is  not 
divided  into  districts,  of  the  County  Council. 

The  control  of  the  highwaysj  within  Police  Burghs  is  now,  however,  mainly 
governed  by  the  Roads  and  Streets  in  Police  Burghs  (Scotland)  Act,  1891,  under 
which  any  such  Burgh  may  undertake  the  management  and  maintenance .  of  it3 
highways,  or  the  Council  of  the  County  in  which  it  is  situated  may  require  it  to  do 
so.  The  terms  of  the  transfer  are  to  be  arranged  between  the  Town  and  County 
Councils,  or,  failing  agreement,  to  be  settled  by  the  Sheriff.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  Police  Burgh  does  not  undertake  the  management  and  maintenance  of  its 
highways,  it  may  claim  annually  fiom  the  County  Council  or  District  Committee  a 
contribution  towards  the  expense  of  managing  and  maintaining  such  streets  and  roads 
within  the  Burgh  as  are  maintained  by  the  Town  Council. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  whilst  some  Burghs  and  Police  Burghs  may  have  entire 
control  of  the  whole  of  their  streets,  others  maybe  within  the  County  or  County 
district  for  highway  purposes,  though  having  control  over  such  streets  within  their 
area  as  have  not  been  taken  over  by  the  County  Council. 

With  regard  to  highways,  the  Town  Council  has  all  the  powers  possessed  by  a 
County  Council,  and  the  Town  Council  may  cause  all  or  any  of  the  streets,  foot 
pavements,  and  footpaths  which  are  maintained  by  them  to  be  raised,  lowered, 
altered,  &c.  The  Council  may  require  certain  private  streets  to  be  properly  levelled, 
paved,  &c.  and  must  thereafter  maintain  such  streets  themselves,  and  they  may,  upon 
application  by  certain  interested  persons,  take  over  any  private  street  which  has  been 
made,  paved,  &c.  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council.  They  may  also  require  the 
provision  of  foot  pavements  by  the  owners  of  adjoining  lands  or  premises,  and 
must  then  maintain  the  pavements  themselves. 

In  Burghs  and  Police  Burghs  the  expenditure  upon  roads  mainfcuned  under  the 
Burgh  Police  Act  is  defrayed  from  the  Burgh  General  Assessment.  If  incurred  under 
the  Roads  and  Bridges  Act,  it  may,  whether  it  be  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
existing  roads  or  for  the  construction  of  new  roads,  be  raised  as  a  separate  Roads 
Rate  or  as  part  of  the  Burgh  General  Assessment,  which  latter  may  be  increased 
beyond  the  statutory  limit  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  the  expenditure  so 
incurred. 

Bridges  are  as  a  rule  constructed  and  maintained  by  the  same  Authorities  as  roads, 
and  the  expenditure  is  met  from  the  same  assessments. 

The  powers  and  duties  in  connexion  with^ 

(1)  Lighting, 

(2)  Scavenging  and  removal  of  house  refuse^ 

(3)  The  provision  and   maintenance  of  pulDlic   bd,ths  or  bathillg  places,    Wash- 

houses,  and  drying  grounds, 

are  in  Burghs  and  Police  Burghs  conferred  by  the  Burgh  Police  Act,  1892,  upon  the 
Town  Councils.  In  non-burghal  areas  these  operations  can  only  be  carried  out  by 
the  formation  of  "  special  districts "  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894    The 

"  ' — ' — ' — — ■ — ' —  ■  ■  ■      ■ .     » ■  ■  ,111  -■  I 

*  In  the  case  of  parishes  partly  within  a  burgh  or  police  burgh^  these  powers  are  conferred  upon  the 
"  Landward  Committee  "  only. 

t  Other  expenditure  is  also  charged  to  this  rate,  which  is  levied  along  with  the  Poor  Rale,  and  limited 
to  6d.  in  the  £. 

X  For  the  purposes  of  the  Koads  and  Bridges  Act,  1878,  and  the  Roads  and  Streets  In  Police  Burgbs 
Act,  1891,  the  term  "  highways''  does  not  include  any  street  or  road  which  is  vested  in  the  Local  Authority 
of  any  burgh  or  police  burgh. 
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provisions  for  the  formation  of  districts  for  the  diflterent  purposes  are  very  similar, 
and,  before  referring  to  them,  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  the  powers  and 
duties  of  Town  Councils  in  connexion  with  all  the  above  purposes. 

Town  Councils  are  required  to  make  provision  for  lighting  all  the  streets  within  Powers  and 
their  area,  and  may  also  light  such  other  places  as,  in  their  judgment,  seems  necessary,  ^^^^j^g  '^^^ 
They  may  themselves  provide  the  gas  or  other  light,  or  they  may  enter  into  contracts  regard  to  lightincr. 
for  the  supply.     If  the  Council  desire  to  contract  with  the  owners  of  works  authorised 
by  Parliament,  and  the  price  and  other  conditions  of  the  supply  be  not  agreed  upon, 
they  must   be   settled .  by  arbitration   in   accordance  with   the  Lands  Clauses  Acts. 
Common  stairs  orp9,ssages  or  private  courts,  &c.  are  to  be  lighted  by  the  owners,  or,  if 
insufficiently  lighted,  the  Council  may  light  them  and  charge  the  owners  with  the 
cost.    In  all  cases,  however,  the  owners  may  recover  the  cost  from  the  occupiers.* 

The  duties  of  scavenging  and  watering  the  streets  and  removing  house  refuse  in  Powers  and 
urban  areas  are  also  imposed  upon  the  Town  Councils,  who  may  either  do  the  work  duties  of  Town 
directly  or  through  contractors,  and  may  provide  lands,  &c.,  for  the  treatment  and  ,.^ardu)^aven*^- 
disposal    of    the    dust    and    refuse.     The  Council    may'  erect  and  maintain  public  ing,  &c.,  nnd 
conveniences,   and  may  provide,  either  within  their  area  or  a   reasonable   distance  ^a^^s* 
therefrom,  public  baths,  wash-houses,  drying  grounds,  &o.f 

Expenditure  by   Town   Councils   upon   lighting,   scavenging,   and   baths,   &c.,   is  Lighting,  &c., 
charged  to  the  Burgh  Creneral  Assessment.  expenditure. 

"Special  districts"  for  any  or  all  of  the  three  purposes  mentioned  above  can  be  Formation  of 
formed  in  non-burghal   areas   by   the  District  Committees  upon  requisition  by  the  **  si^i^j.^^stncts " 
Parish  Councils  or  by  not  fewer  than   ten  parish  electors  of  any   landward  parish  scaven«ri*n^,  and 
or  landward  part  of  a  parish.     These  districts  may  consist  of  the  parish  or  parishes,  provision  of  batbs 
or  any  part  thereof,  from  which  the  application  is  received,  and  the  District  Committee 
may  appoint  a  sub-committee,  consisting  wholly  or  partly  of  Parish  Councillors  of  the 
parishes  copcerned,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  the  district  is  formed. 
The  expenses  are  defrayed  from  a  Special  District  Rate  which  is  limited  to  9d.  in  the 
£  and  levied  along  with  an4  as  an  addition  to  the  Public  Health  Rate. 

Drainage  and  sewerage  in  Burghs  and  Police  Burghs  are  provided  for  in  both  the  Drainage  and 
Burgh  Police  Act,  1892,  and  the  Public  Health  Act,   1897.     All  sewers  and  drains*  eewerage  in 
except  private  drains  and  certain  others,  are  vested  in  the  Town  Councils,  who  may  ^"''8^^- 
purchase  or  construct  such  other  sewers  and  drains  as  may  be  necessary  within  their 
dittrict,  or,  if  for  disposing  of  the  sewage,  without  their  district,  and  must  keep  all  the 
i^ewers  properly  cleansed.     Some  Burghs  and  Police  Burghs  are  divided  into  districts 
for  sewerage  purposes^  but  certain  restrictions  have  now  been  placed  upon  the  adoption 
of  this  plan,  and  the  tendency  is  towards  making   each  Burgh  and  Police  Burgh  one 
sewerage  district. 

Sewerage  and  drainage  expenses  are  charged  to  a  Sewer  Rate  levied  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Public  Health  Rate.J 

In  Burghs  and  Police  Burghs  a  water  supply  might  formerly  have  been  provided  by  Water  supplj  in 
the  Burgh  Authorities  in  accordance  wdth  the  provisions  of  the  Burgh  Police  Act  or  burghs. 
the  Public  Health  Acts.     Since    1897,  however,  the  Burgh  Authorities   have   been 
compelled  to  proceed  under  the  former  Act,   as  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1897,  with  regard  to  this  service,  were  not  extended  to  urban  areas,  though  tho 
Burgh  Sewerage,  Drainage,  and  Water  Supply  Act,  of  1901   enables  those  authorities 
to  again  proceed  under  the  Public  Health  Act. 

Town  Councils  are  required  to  maintain  all  existing  sources  from  which  wattjr  is 
ohtained  gratuitously  so  long  as  the  water  is  not  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health  or 
unlit  for  dietetic  purposes.  They  may  contract  for  the  supply  of  water  on  such  terms 
as  may  be  agreed  or  settled  by  arbitration,  or  they  may  provide  a  suflBcient  supply 
themselves  if  no  waterworks  company  or  Water  Commissioners  Laving  works  estab- 
iished  are  prepared  to  provide  it.  Where  a  supply  is  provided  by  tho  Council  the 
owners  of  houses  and  tenements  may  lay  service  pipes,  and  may  be  compelled  to  do  so, 

*  55  &  56  Vict.  c.  55,  ss.  99  to  105. 
t  55  &  56  Vict.  c.  55,  ss.  107  to  112  and  309  to  314. 

i  The  combined  Sewer  and  Water  Bates  are  limited  to  4^.  iu  the  £  unless  permission  to  exceed  that  limit 
y  given  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
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but  the  water  supplied  must  not  be  used  for  other  than  domestic  and  ordinary 
purposes  unless  by  agreement  with  the  Council.  The  expenditure  incurred  by  Town 
Councils  in  connexion  with  water  supplies  is  defrayed  from  a  Special  Water  Assessment 
levied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Public  Health  Bate.*^ 

Sewerage  and  Under  the  Public  Health  Act  the  sewerage  and  water  supply  districts  in  non-burghal 

water  supply  in  areas  may  be  either  the  whole  area  of  a  District  Committee  or  a  Special  Drainage  or 
non-  urg  areas.  "^"g^^Qj,  Supply  District.  Special  Districts  may  be  formed,  altered,  or  combined  by  a 
District  Cfommittee  on  its  own  initiative,  or  at  the  request  of  a  Parish  Council,  or  not 
fewer  than  ten  ratepayers,  but  the  decision  of  the  Committee  is  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  Sheriff.  Sub-committees  for  the  control  of  the  sewers  and  drains  and  the 
water  supply  in  Special  Districts  are  appointed  as  in  the  case  of  other  Special 
Districts. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  a  District  Committee  upon  these  purposes  are  defrayed 
from  the  Public  Health  Bate.  In  the  case  of  Special  Districts  the  expenditure  is 
met  by  a  separate  Sewer  or  Water  Supply  Rate  levied  by  the  County  Council  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Public  Health  Rate,  but  the  amount  of  the  two  rates  taken 
together  is  limited  to  Ss.  in  the  «£,  unless  permission  to  exceed  that  limit  is  given  by 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

If,  however,  an  application  to  adopt  the  Public  Health  Act,  1891,  be  made  to  the 
County  Council  by  a  District  Committee  and  the  Council  by  resolution  accede  to  the 
application,  the  expenses  incurred  by  a  District  Committee  for  water  supply  may  be 
met  from  an  assessment,  called  the  Domestic  Water  Rate,  levied  in  the  same  manner, 
as  near  as  may  be,  as  the  Public  Health  Rate  upon  all  lands  and  heritages  within  the 
district  which  shall  have  been  supplied  with  water  at  such  rate  in  the  £  as  may  be 
sufficient,  when  supplemented  by  the  Public  Water  Rate,  if  any,  to  defray  such 
expenses.  The  levy  of  a  Public  Water  Rate  is  also  in  the  discretion  of  the  County 
Council,  and  it  may  be  charged  upon  all  lands  and  heritages  within  the  district, 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  3d.  in  the  £.  No  part  of  these  rates  may  be  charged  upon 
Special  Water  Supply  Districts  in  which  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  has  been  obtained, 
and  is  maintained,  nor  may  the  Domestic  and  Public  Water  Rates  together  exceed  the 
limit  prescribed  for  the  Water  Supply  Rate  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

District  Committees  and  Town  Councils  may  combine  for  the  purposes  of  Drainage 
and  Water  Supply. 


The  provision  of 
pleasure  grounds, 
parks,  &c. 


Housing  of  the 
working  classes. 


Under  the  Burgh  Police  Act.  Town  Councils  may  provide  pleasure  or  recreation 
grounds  either  within  the  Burgh  or  at  not  more  than  two  miles  from  the  Burgh 
boundary.  A  resolution  of  the  intention  to  provide  such  grounds  must  be  agreed  to 
and  confirmed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Councillors  present  at  the  meetings  at  which  the 
question  is  raised,  and  any  such  resolution  shall  not  be  carried  into  effect  if  opposed 
by  a  majority  of  the  householders. 

The  Council  may  also  expend  money  upon  the  maintenance  of  Commons,  parks, 
or  open  spaces,  and  for  defending  public  rights  therein.  Under  the  Public  Parks 
Act,  1878,  Town  Councils  may  acquire  land  compulsorily  (under  the  Lands  Clauses 
Acts)  for  the  provision  of  public  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  whether  within  or  without 
their  district.  The  expenditure  of  Town  Councils  under  these  heads  may  be  met  from 
the  Burgh  General  Assessment  or  the  Public  Health  Bate. 

In  non-burghal  areas  recreation  grounds  may  be  provided  by  Parish  Councils  or 
Landward  Committees  at  the  charge  of  the  Special  Parish  Rate,  which  is  limited  to 
6d.  in  the  £. 

The  expense  of  providing  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  does  not,  of  course,  fall 
entirely  upon  the  rates,  but  a  passing  reference  may  be  made  to  the  powers  given 
to  Local  Authorities  under  the  Housing   of   the  Working  Classes  Act,  3890.     That 


*  The  combined  Sewer  and  Water  Eates  are  limited  to  4^.  in  the  £  unless  permission  to  exceed  that  limit 
is  given  by  the  Local  Government  Beard.  For  the  Water  Rate  the  annual  value  of  all  quarries  and 
manufactories  is  to  be  held  to  be  one-fourth  of  their  annual  value.  Similar  relief  is  granted  to  shops,  unlev««.<) 
in  special  circumstances  I  he  Town  Council  see  cau»e  to  charge  the  ordinary  rates,  an  appeal  against  such 
decisiion  lying  to  the  Sheriff.  Disputes  as  to  the  lands  and  premises  falling  under  th«  above  exceptions  may 
be  settled  by  the  Sheriff-substitute  with  power  of  appeal  to  .the  Sheriff,  whose  decision  is  final.  It  is 
provided,  however,  that  where  any  of  these  subjects  were  before  1892  assessed  on  the  annual  value  either 
under  any  general  or  local  Police  Act,  the  Public  Health  Acts,  or  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1889,  and 
money  was  Dorrowed  on  the  security  of  these  assessments,  such  subjects  shall  be  liable  to  be  assessed  on  the 
annual  value  until  such  bonowed  moneys  have  been  repaid. 
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Act  is  divided  into  three  parts  and  the  authorities  charged  with  its  administration 
are  the  Town  Councils  and  District  Committees,  though  the  latter  authorities  have  no 
power  to  act  under  Part  I. 

Parts  I.  and  II,  relate  primarily  to  the  improvement  of  unhealthy  areas  and  the 
demolition  of  unhealthy  dwelling-houses  respectively,  though  power  is  also  given  to 
rebuild  working-class  dwellings  upon  the  vacant  land,  or  to  sell  or  let  the  land  for 
the  same  purpose.  Under  Part  III.  the  Local  Authorities  may  provide  lodging-houses, 
separate  houses,  or  cottages  with  gardens  for  the  working  classes. 

The  expenditure  under  the  Act,  so  far  as  it  is  not  met  from  rents,  &c.,  is  defrayed 
from  a  rate  levied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Public  Health  Eate,  except  that  in  non- 
bur^^hal  areas  it  is  only  levied  within  the  parish  or  parishes  in  respecc  of  which  the 
expenditure  is  incurred. 

Temporary  or  permanent  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases  and  houses  of  reception  Hospitals, 
for  convalescents  from  infectious  diseases,  or  for  persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  mortuaries,  Ac. 
infection,  may  be  provided  by  Town  Councils  and  District  Committees,  and  two  or 
more  Local  Authorities  may  agree  or  may  be  required  to  unite  for  this  purpose.  The 
institutions  may  be  built  by  the  Local  Authorities  themselves,  or  may  be  hired  from 
other  persons,  but  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board  must  first  of  all  be 
obtained.  Infectious  cases  may  also  be  provided  for  by  agreement  with  persons 
having  the  management  of  suitable  institutions.  The  Local  Authorities  may  employ 
nurses  to  attend  infectious  cases  at  the  patients'  homes,  and  provide  medical  attend- 
ance, &c-  Carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  infectious  cases  and  mortuaries  may 
also  be  provided.     The  expenditure  incurred  is  charged  upon  the  Public  Health  Rate. 

Burial  grounds  may  be  provided  and  maintained  by  Parish  Councils  of  parishes  Burial  grounda. 
outside  the  limits  of  Parliamentary  Burghs,  and  the  Town  Councils  of  Parliamentary 
Burghs  comprehending  more  than  one  parish  or  parts  of  more  than  one  parish.  If  a 
Parliamentary  Burgh  lies  wholly  within  one  parish  which  is  also  in  part  land- 
ward, the  sheriff  may  determine  whether  the  Town  Council  or  the  Parish  Council 
shall  be  the  Burial  Authority.  Burial  Authorities  may  unite  to  provide  joint  burial 
grounds,  and  under  certain  circumstances  the  Sheriff  may  compel  a  Burial  Authority  to 
provide  a  burial  ground.  Burial  grounds  which  are  dangerous  to  health  may  be  closed, 
and  proposed  burial  grounds  may  be  forbidden  by  order  of  the  King  in  Council.  So 
far  as  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  not  met  by  burial  fees  it  is  charged  to  an  assessment 
levied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Poor  Rate. 

Public  libraries  may   be  established  by   Parish  and  Town  Councils.     If  part  of  a  Public  libraries, 
parish  consists  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  Burgh  or  Police  Burgh,  the  authority 
in  the  non-burghal  area  is  the  Landward  Committee.     The  Public  Libraries  Act  can 
only  be  adopted  on  the  initiative  of  the  householders,  and  a  majority  in  favour  of  its 
adoption  is  necessary  before  the  Act  can  be  put  into  force.     The  Councils  may  appro- 
priate and  acquire  land,  and  erect  and  equip  buildings  suitable  for  public  Ubrariee, 
public   museums,   schools   for  Science,  &c.,   and  are   required  to  appoint  annually  a 
Committee  of  Management,  half  from  their  own   number  and  half  from  the  house- 
holders.    A  special  rat^  is  leviable,  and  this  may  not  in  any  year  exceed   Id.  in  the 
£,  or  such  smaller   sum  as  the  householders  may  determine.     In  Burghs  or  Police 
Burghs  the  rate  is  levied  in  the  sanae  manner  as  the  Burgh  General  Assessment,  and 
elBewhere  as  the  Poor  Rate. 
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IL— REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 


The  following  figures  relate  to  the  year  1899-1900,  the  latest  year  for  which  complote 
statistics  have  been  published. 

Gross  rental.  ^^^0  gross  rental  of  the  whole  of  Scotland  was  27,784,000/.,  of  which  rather  more 

thaDl5,800,000Z.  was  in  burghal  areas,  and  nearly  12,000,OOOZ,  in  landward  areas 
excluding  Police  Burghs, 

lievennc  of  Local        The  revenue,  excluding  receipts  from  loans,  was — 


Authorities. 


Amount  of  assoss- 
ments  raised  by 
various  Autho- 
rities. 


I 


From  assessment 

From  Imperial  subventions  and  payments 

From  tolls,  dues,  fees,  and  fines 

From  miscellaneous  sources 

Total 


.Amoimt. 


£ 
4,599,248 
1^965,038 
1,111,824 
3,404,282 


11,080,392 


Per  cent. 


41-5 

17-8 
10  0 
80*  7 


1000 


This    4,599,2487.,    received     from     assessments,    was    raised    by    the    following 
Authorities : — 


Burghal  Authorities : — 

Burghs,  for — 

Water  supply  purposes 
All  other  purposes 

Harbours  and  ports 


Landward  Authorities : — 

County  Councils,  for — 
Water  supply  purposes 
All  other  purposes 
District  Fishery  Boards  - 


Total 


Total 


£ 
308,459 
1,731,800 
522 

2,040,781 


78,175 
681,813 

12,785 

772,773 


Parochial  Authorities  (comprising  the  whole  area  of  Scotland, 
burghal  and  landward)  : — 
Parish  Councils,  for — 

Poor  Law  purposes      -  •  -  - 

Education       -       .      - 
All  other  purposes 
Heritors  for  ecclesiastical  purposes         .  .  • 


Total       . 
Total  for  all  assessments 


-  841,966 

-  869,105 
34,122 
40,501 

.     1,785,594 

.  £4,699,248 


Amount  of  owners* 
and  occupiers' 
rates. 


The  rates  raised  in  respect  of  ownership  and  of  occupancy  were— 


Local  Authorities. 

Total  Amount  of 
ABsessment. 

In  respect 
of  Ownership. 

In  respect 
of  Occupancy. 

Burgh  Authorities               -             -             -             . 
County  Councils              -             -             . 
District  Fishery  Boards      -             -             .             . 
Parish  Councils  (including  School  Rate) 
Heritors  for  Ecclesiastical  purposes 
Harbours  and  Ports         .             -             • 

£ 

2,040,259 

759,988 

12,785 

1,745,193 

40,501 

522 

£ 

620,963 

494,213 

12,785 

928,165 

40,501 

268 

£ 

1,619,296 

265,775 

817,038 

254 

Total 

4,599,248 

1,996,885 

2,602,363 
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upon  principal 
services  adminis- 
tered by  Local 
Aatborities. 


The  average  rate  per  £  of  assessment,  ascertained  by  dividing  the  total  amount  of  Average  rate  in  £. 
all  assessments  collected  by  the  gross  valuation  of  the  country,  was  3s.  H  •  Id. 

The  gross  expenditure  (including  debt  charges)  of  Local  Authorities  amounted  to  Gross  expenditure 
1],103,OOOZ.,  and  was  principally  incurred  upon  the  following  purposes: — 

£ 

Poor  relief  (including  cost  of  collection  of  school  rate)   -  1,123,644 

Providing  and  building,  &c.,  of  difitrict  asylums              -  104,083 

Education             .....  2,138,216 

Public  libraries                  -                          .          -             .  28,372 

Police  ......  526,709 

Roads  and  bridges          .            .            •            .            .  864,581 

Sanitation : — 

Sewers  and  drains      -            -            .            -            -  181 ,983 

Water  supply  -            *.                .                - ,              -  726,464 

Hospitals        ......  204,505 

General  sanitary  operations          -                -                -  122,578 

Cleansing  streets  and  courts       ....  353,368 

Burial  grounds                 *                .                .                -  .    59,545 

Dwelling-house  improvements    -            -            .             -  86,607 

Public  baths  and  wash-houses         -                .                -  42,719 

Public  parks       ......  130,945 

PubUc  lighting                 ....  215,317 

Private  lighting              .....  1,783,820 

General  burgh  improvements          -                -                -  82,587 

Harbours  and  ports,  &o.              ....  924,619 

Tramways        --.-..  533,487 

Other  expenditure           .....  868,533 


Total 


£11,102,682 


The  outstanding  loans  of  Local  Authorities  amounted  to  42,638,O0OZ.,  but  this  sum  Outstanding  loans. 
does  not  include  interminable  annuities,  the  capitalised  value  of  which  is  estimated  at 
over  5,000,000/. 

Of  tiie  42,638,000^.  outstanding  loans,  10,929,000/.  had  been  incurred  on  account  of 
harbours  and  ports,  8,269,000/.  on  account  of  water  supplies,  and  4,647,000/.  on  account 
of  education.  Burghal  Authorities  were  responsible  for  35,440,000/.  of  the  outstanding 
loans. 

The  outstanding  loans  were  equivalent  to  11.  IO9*  8d.  per  £  of  gross  rental  if  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Scotland,  but  Burghal  Authorities  were  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  21.  4s.  9d.  per  £  of  gross  rental,  whilst  the  outstanding  loans  in  non-burghal  areas 
may  be  taken  to  be  less  than  69.  per  £  of  gross  rental.  The  outstanding  debt  in  urban 
areas  does  not,  however,  fall  entirely  upon  the  rates,  as  it  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a 
charge  upon  the  revenues  derived  from  such  undertakings  as  harbours,  gasworks^ 
tramways,  &c. 
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m.-'MKMORANDUM    ON    THE    LOCAL    TAXATIOS    (SCOTLAXl))    ACCOUNT 
{PREFAB ED  FOR  THE  COMMISSION  BY  THE  SCOTTISH  OFFICE). 


PART  I. 

Introductory. 

51 A  52  Vict.  By  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  and  the  Probate  Duties  (Scotland  and  Ireland) 
c.  41.  88. 21  Act  of  the  same  year,  Local  Taxation  Accounts  were  directed  to  bo  opened  for  England 
aud  121.  ^^^  Scotland  respectively  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  for  Ireland  at  the  Bank  of 
^^*^^^^^^-  Ireland,  and  to  these  Accounts  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  were  directed 
^*     '  to  transfer,  in  1888-89   one-third,  and  in  subsequent  years  one-half ,  of  the  revenue 

derived  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Probate  Duty,  the  amount  so  transferred 
(called  the  Probate  Duty  Grant)  being  allocated  to  the  three  Accounts  in  the  pro- 
portions 80  per  cent.,  11  per  cent.,  and  9  per  cent.*  These  moneys  became  applicable 
to  certain  specified  local  purposes  in  the  three  countries,  the  duty  of  administering  the 
Scottish  Account  being  placed  upon  the  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

One  of  the  objects  in  view,  in  opening  these  Local  Taxation  Accounts,  was  to 
remove  from  the  Estimates,  in  the  case  at  least  of  England  and  Scotland,  certain 
Grants  in  Aid  for  police,  pauper  lunatics,  and  other  local  purposes  which  were  then 
voted  annually  by  Parliament,  effecting  thereby  a  clear  separation  in  the  National 
Accounts  of  moneys  raised  respectively  for  Imperial  and  Local  services,  and  obviating 
that  duplication  of  expenditure  which  inevitably  occurred  under  the  Grants  in  Aid 
system  through  the  Grants  being  classed,  firstly,  as  Imperial  Expenditure  in  the 
Imperial  Budget,  and,  secondly,  as  local  expenditure  in  the  Local  Budgets.f  As  regards 
England  the  votes  hitherto  taken  for  the  Grants  in  Aid  were  discontinued  in  1889-90 ; 
the  Grants  became  chargeable  on  the  County  and  County  Borough  Exchequer  Con- 
tribution Accounts  (to  which  the  sums  paid  out  of  the  Local  Taxation  Account  were 
51  & 52 Vict,  transferred);  and,  in  addition  to  the  Probate  Duty  Grant,  the  Commissioners  of 
c.  41. 8. 20.  Inland  Revenue  were  directed  to  credit  the  Local  Taxation  Account,  as  from  1889-90, 
with  the  proceeds  of  certain  licence  duties  exigible  from,  or  in  respect  of,  publicans, 
game  dealers,  tobacco  dealers,  dogs,  guns,  carriages,  &c  ,  &c.,  in  England,  and  referred 
to  in  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  as  Local  Taxation  Licences.  A  grant  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  corresponding  licence  duties  collected  by  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities 
in  Scotland  was  only  made  to  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account  a  year  later, 
i.e.y  as  from  1890-91,  pursuant  to  Section  20  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act, 
1889,  but  in  the  meantime  Scotland  continued  to  receive  the  voted  Grants  in  Aid  for 
police,  pauper  lunatics,  and  poor  law  medical  relief,  which  had  ceased  in  the  case  of 
England  in  the  preceding  year. 

Sectior  121  Included  in  the  Local  Taxation  Licences  which  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888, 
(1)  (b)  and  had  assigned  to  local  purposes  in  England  were  certain  proposed  new  duties  in  respect 
dT^to  A^t  ^^  trade  carts,  locomotives,  horses,  mules,  and  horse  dealers,  a  Bill  providing  for  the 
p    .  '    collection  of  which  was  duly  brought  in  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     This 

Duties(Local  ^^^^»  however,  failed  to  become  law,  J   and  the  revenues  of  the  County  and  County 
Purposes)       Borough  Councils  having  in   consequence  fallen  short  of  their  expectations,  it  was 
Bill  (1888).    urged  that  Parliament  should  do  something  to  make  good  the  deficiency.§     To  remove 
any  cause  of  complaint  on  this  account,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  local  authorities, 

*  The  percentages  80,  11,  and  9  were  based  on  the  general  contributions  of  the  three  countries  (as  calculated 
in  1888)  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  The  general  contribution  of  Ireland  worked  out  to  only  8*7  per  cent, 
but,  as  the  poorest  country  of  the  thi-ee,  it  was  allowed  to  share  on  the  basis  of  a  9  per  cent,  contribution. 
If  the  principle  of  handing  back  to  each  country  in  proportion  to  the  amount  contributed  by  it  to  the  Probate 
Duty  alone  liad  been  followed,  the  percentages  allotted  to  tlie  three  accounts  would  have  been :  England,  86  per 
cent. ;  Scotland,  10  per  cent.;  and  Ireland,  5  per  cent.  Vide  Mr.  Goschen's  Budget  Speech,  1888,  Hansard, 
VoL  324,  col.  301. 

f  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connexion  that,  by  the  creation  of  a  Local  Loans  Fund  in  1887,  loans  raised  by  the 
State  for  local  services  had  been  clearly  separated  in  the  National  Accounts  from  loans  raised  for  Imperial 
services. 

X  In  consequence  of  this  the  proposed  new  licences  wen;  omitted  from  the  list  of  Local  Taxation  Licences 
scheduled  to  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1389.  Cp.  with  schedule  in  English  Act  of  preceding 
year. 

§  It  was  estimated  that  the  new  duties  would  produce  in  Great  Britain,  about  840,000/,  a  year.  Vide  House 
of  Commons  Keturn,  No.  123,  of  1888.     C.  6418  [1888]  put  the  Scotch  share  at  74,000/, 
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by  the  grant  of  an  Imperial  subsidy,  to  deal  efifectively  with  the  question  of  police 
superannuation,  the  Government  in  1890*  introduced  and  passed  a  measure  assigning  ^a  \rict.  c  8. 
for  local  purposes  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  ^'  ^ 
Probate  Duty  Grant,  certain  additional  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  on  spirits,  and 
a  portion  of  the  existing  duties  on  beer. 

More  recent  Acts,  passed  in  1896  and  1898,t  have  assigned  further  portions  of  the  59  A  60  Vict, 
revenue  from  Imperial  taxation  to  local  purposes,  the  occasion  for  this  being  the  gj^gov 
necessity,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  for  affording  some  relief  to  the  burden  ^  ^q 
of  local  taxation  falling  on  the  ajjricultural  occupier.     The  nature  of  this  legislation 
will  be  explained  in  more  detail  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Memorandum.!     For  the 
present  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  various  duties  payable  into  the  Local 
Taxation  (Scotland)  Account  are  transferred  to  it  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Kevenue  and  Customs  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  year,  and  that  an  account  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditure  is  furnished  quarterly  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  to  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-General,  by   whom  it  is  audited  as   a  public   account  in 
accordance  with  Section  24  (1)  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889. 

*  See  Budget  Sp<%ch,  1890,  Hansard,  Vol.  343,  cols.  730-736,  for  full  statement  of  Government  policy. 
The  proposals,  so  far  as  thej  contemplated  the  appropriation  of  part  of  the  new  grant  by  the  local  authorities  to 
the  formation  of  a  Compensation  Fund  for  reducing  by  purchase  the  number  of  existing  public-house  licences, 
failed  to  become  law. 

f  These  Acts  were  to  expire  on  31  March  1902,  but  have  been  continued  for  four  years  more  by 
1  Edw.  VII.  c.  13. 

X  See  pp.  107-9. 
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PART 

Development  of 
The  following  Table  traces  the  course  of  legislation  in  regard  to  the  Local  Taxation 


Fear. 
1. 


1893-89 
(1st  year). 


Faymonts  into  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  AccDunt.* 
2/ 


6       «.    d. 

■j^ihs  of  one-ihird  of  total  proceeds 

of  Probate  Duties  -  -« 155,157     3     3 


Payments  out  of  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account.* 
3. 


(1.)  Selief  of  mtes  in  Highlands  and 
Islands  ... 

(2.)  Cost  of  roads 

(3.)  Residue  towards  cost  of  manage- 
ment of  parochial  hoards,  cost 
of  panper  lanatics,  &c. 


a     9.  d. 

80,000     0     0 
70,000    0     0 


55,157     3     3 


Total 


-    £155,157    3     3 


1889-90 
(2nd  year). 


£         8,    d. 
■ji^ths  of  one-half  of  total  proceeds 

of  Probate  Duties  -  -==249,084     2    6 


£  9.  d. 

(1.)  Relief  of  rates  in  Highlands  and 

Islands            -            -            -       80,000  0  0 

(2.)  CJost  of  roads  -  -  85,000  0  0 
(3.)  Residue  towards  relief  of  school 

fees     -            .            .            -     184,084  2  6 


Total 


-     £249,084    2     6 


1890-91 
(3rd  year), 


/.  Probate  and  Licence  Duties, 

£        s.    J. 

(1.)  ^^jst\i^  of  one-half  of  Probate 

Duty  -  .  -      265,503  10     4 

(2.)  Proceeds  of  licences  specified 
in  schedule  to  liocal  Govern- 
ment (Soothmd)  Act,  1889     -     822,432  16  10 


Total 


£587,936    7    2 


i/.  Customs  and  Excise  buties* 

£        9.    d. 

(^•)  "AV*^'*  o'  proceeds  of  certain 

excise  duties  on     beer   and 

spirits    assigned     to     Local 

Government  purposes  •      120,429    9    6 

(2)  Do.        Customs      do.  '       22,622    5     8 


Total 


£143,051  15    2 


(1.)  Relief  of  rates  in  Highlands  and 


Islands            •            .            » 

10,000 

0 

0 

(2.)  Cost  of  roads 

85,000 

0 

0 

(3.)  Cost  of  police  pay  and  clothing  - 

155,000 

0 

0 

(4.)  Cost  of  poor  law  medical  relief 

20,000 

0 

0 

(5.)  Cost  of  pauper  lanatics 

90,500 

0 

0 

(6.)  Residue— RcUef  of  school  fees  - 

277,486 

7 

2 

Total       . 

£587,986 

7 

2 

IL 

(1.)  Polieo  sttperannoation    «. 

(2.)  Relief  of  school  fees    - 

(3.)  Cost    of   medical   offiteers    and 
sam'tary  inspectors 

(4.)  Residue— Relief  of    rates,     or 
Technical  Ednovlloii  • 


£ 
40,000 

40,000 


0     0 


15,000    0    0 
48,051  15    S 


Total 


-    £148,051  15    2 


*  Tlie  payments  into  and  out  of  the  Account  as  recorded  throughont  this  table  are  the  payments  in  respect  ofetich  Govern- 
ment financial  year  ending  31st  March.    The  final  instalment  payable  bv  the  Inland  Revenue  for  any  year  on  accouot  of 
ohate  and  other  duties  is  not  usually  ascertaiiacd  and  paid  over  till  June,  fblly  two  months  after  thn  close  of  the  year. 
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n. 


Account,  1888-1901. 


(Scotland)  Account,  and  shows  how  it  has  developed  since  established  in  1.888  : — 


AetB  under  whi«h  Paymeiitt  ittade. 


Probate  Ditties  (Scotland  And  Ireland)  Act,  1888, 
^)  and  52  Vict,  c  60  (Preamble,  and  r8.  1 
and  2). 


Remarks. 
5. 


In  addition  to  the  contribotiona  from  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Ac« 
count,  the  foUoiring  grants  in  aid  of  local  expenditure  weru  provided  by 
Votes  of  Parliament  in  this  year ;  viz : — 


(1.)  Cost  of  police  pay,  &c. 

^2.)  Cost  of  maintaining  pauper  lunatics 

(3.)  Cost  of  poor  law  medical  relief 

Total 


£ 

151,283 
89,070 
19,982 

£260,334 


{Vide  Appropriation  Accounts  for  1888-9,  pp.  196,  284,  and  492.) 

The  Vote  hitherto  taken  for  the  grant  towards  cost  of  distum piked  roads 

was  abolished,  the  grant  becoming  a  charge  against  the  Local  Taxation 

(Scotland)  Account. 


Fkobate  Duties  CScotland  and  Ireland)  Act,  1888, 
51  &  52  Vict.  c.  60.  s.  1  (a),  and  Local  Go- 
vernment (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  52  &  53  Vict. 

I     e.  50,  6.  19. 


The  following  grants  in  aid  were  also  provided  by   Votes  of  PaiHatHent ; 
viz.  :  — 


(1.)  Cost  of  police  pay,  &c. 

(2.)  Cost  of  maintaining  pauper  lunatics 

(3.)  Cost  of  poor  law  medical  relief 

Total    - 


£ 
-      154,034 
91,832 
19,981 

*    £265,337 


(  Vide  Appropriation  Accounts  for  1889-90,  pp.  190,  280,  and  484.) 
In  deference  to   Scottish    opinion.  Parliament  directed  that   the  Scotch 
share  of  the  Probate  Duty  Grant  should   in  the  main  be  devoted  to 
relief  of  School  Fees,  instead  of  (as  in  England)  to   relief  of  Local 
Taxation.! 


Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  52  &  58 
Vict.  c.  50,  88.  20-22. 


j  Customs  and  Inland  Bevenue  Act,  1890,  53  Vict. 
I  c.  8,  6.  7 ;  Xiocal  Taxation  (Customs  and  £x- 
'     cise)  Act,  1890,  58  &  54  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  2,  and 

Police  (Scotland)  Act,    1890,  53  &  54   Vict. 

c.  67,  8.  17. 


In  this  year  the  grants  in  aid  of  cost  of  police,  &c.,  &c.,  cn^ised  to  bo 
provided  by  Votes  of  Parliament,  and  became  charges  agaiont  the  Local 
Taxation  (Scotland)  Account.  The  increased  charge  against  the 
account  was«  however,  more  than  met  by  the  transfer  to  it  of  the 
proceeds  of  certain  Excise  licence  duties  under  s.  20  of  the  Local 
Government  Act. 


Certain  additional  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  imposed  on  spirits,  and 
a  proportion  of  the  existing  duties  on  beer,  were  also  assigned  to  local 
government  purposes,  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  going  to  the  Local 
Taxation  (Scotland)  Account  in  terms  of  s.  7  of  the  Customs  and 
Inland  Revenue  Act,  1890.  This  money  was  appropriated  as  directed 
in  8.  8  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890. 


t  See  speeches  of  Lord  Advocate  in  House  of  Commons,  eth  April  1889,  and  of  Secretary  for  Scotland  (Maiquis  of  Lothian) 
in  House  of  Lords,  Ist  Angnst  1889. 
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Year.  Faymentg  into  Looal^TazAtion  (Sootland)  Account. 

1.  2. 


FaymentA  oat  of  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account. 
3. 


1891-92 
(4th  year). 


/.  Probate  and  Licence  Dutiee. 

£  s,  d. 
(1.)  -fifffiha  of  one-half  of  Probate 

Duty  -  -  -      309,230  10     6 

(2.)  Prooeedg  of  licences  specified 

in  schedule  to  Local  Govem- 

ment  (Scotland)  Act,  1889   -     327,299     1     4 


(1.)  Relief  of  rates  in  Highlands  and 

Islands 

(2.)  Cost  of  roads 

(3.)  Cost  of  police  pay,  &c. 

(4.)  Cost  of  poor  law  medical  relief  - 

(5.)  Cost  of  pauper  lunatics 

(6.)  Residue-^Relief  of  school  fees  - 


£ 

10,000 
35,000 
155,000 
20,000 
90,500 


s.    d. 


826,029  11   10 


Total 


£686,529  11  10 


(1.) 
(8) 


//.  Custome  and  Excise  Duties, 

£        s,    d. 
Urths  of  proceeds  of  certain 
Bxcise  duties  on    beer    and 
spirits     assigned    to    Local 
GoYcmment  purposes ,  -     129,870    9    6 

Do.      Customs      do.     -       23,553    0    0 


Total 


£158,428     9     6 


Total 

£636,529 

11 

10 

II. 

(1.)  Police  superannuation  • 

(2.)  Relief  of  school  fees 

(3.)  Cost    of   medical    officers    and 

sanitary  inspectors 
(4.)  Residue  —  Relief  of   rates   or 

technical  education     - 

£ 
40,003 
40,000 

15.000 

58,423 

t. 
0 
0 

0 

9 

d. 
0 
0 

0 

6 

Total 

£153,423 

9 

6 

1892-93 
(5th  year). 


/.  Probate  and  Licence  Duties, 

£        «.    d. 
(1.)  JUUths  of  one-half  of  Probate 

^uty-  -  -  -      268,783     4  U 

(2.)  Proceeds  of  licences  specified 
in  schedule  to  Local  QoYern- 
ment  rScotland)  Act  -     329,734  10    8 


Total 


£598,517  15    7 


(1)  iWftl 
Ex( 


//.  Customs  and  Excise  DuHes, 

£ 
:hs  of  proceeds  of  certain 


ff.   d. 


ccise  duties  on  beer  and 
spirits  assigned  to  Ix>cal 
Goyernment  purposes  -      127,564  18    8 

(2.)  Do.      Customs      do.     -       21,746  18  10 


Total 


£14.'),311  17     1 


£  s,  d. 

(1.)  Relief  of  rates  in  Highlands  and 

Islands            -            -            -        10,000  0  0 

(2.)  Cost  of  roads               -                -        35,000  0  0 

(3.)  0>st  of  police  pay,  &c.               -      155,000  0  0 

(4.)  Poor  law  medical  relief               -       20,000  0  0 

(5.)  Pauper  lunatics,  90,500/.            "Imiiinn  n  n 

Do.       (additional),  2.5,0eJD/.]'**^'^*^  ®  ^ 

(6.)  Secondary  education        -         -       60,000  0  0 

(7.)  Uniyersities  of  Scotland             -       80,000  0  0 

(8.)  Parochial  boards  (relief  of  ratAs)  50,000  0  0 
(9.)  Counties,    burghs,    and    police 

burghs  (relief  of  rates,  &c.)    -     100,000  0  0 

(10.)  Bahince^Relief  of  school  fees-       18,017  15  7 


Total 

£593,517  15 

7 

II. 

(1.)  Police  superannuation   - 

(2.)  Relief  of  school  fees 

(8.)  Cost   cf   medical    officers    and 

(4.)  Residue  —  Relief  of   rates     or 
technical  education     - 

£        ». 
40,000     0 
40,000     0 

15,000     0 

54,311   !7 

d. 
0 
0 

0 

1 

Total 

£149,311  17 

1 

/.  Probate  and  Licence  Duties, 


1893-94 
(6th  year). 


(1.)  -Ji^ths  of  one-half  of  Probate 

Duty.  .  -  -     259,936  10     4 

(2.)  Proceeds  of  licences  specified 
in  schedule  to  Local  Govern- 
ment (Scotland)  Act,  1889    -      333,580  12    4 


Total 


£593,517     2     8 


//.  Customs  and  Excise  Duties. 


(1.)  yiQT^^B  o^  proceeds  of  certain 
jSxcise  duties  on  beer  and 
spirits  assigned  to  Local 
Goyernment  purposes 

(2.)  Do.      Customs      do.    « 


£ 


5.    d. 


127,458     4    7 
21,977     9     1 


Total 


-     £149,430  18     8 


(1.)  Relief  of  rates  in  Highlands  and 
Islands  ... 

(2.)  Cost  of  roads 

(3.)  Cost  of  police  pay,  &c. 

(4.)  Poor  law  medical  relief 

(5.)  Pauper  lunatics,  90,500/.  -  \ 

Do.       (additional),  25,000/.  | 

(6.)  Secondary  education 

(7.)  Universities  of  Scotland 

(8.)  Parochial  boards  (relief  of  rates) 

(9.)  Counties,    buii^hs,    and    police 
burghs  (relief  of  rates,  &c.)    - 

(10.)  Balance— Relief  of  school  fees  - 


10,000  0 

35,000  0 

155,000  U 

20,000  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

115,500    0    0 


60,000  0 
80,000  0 
60,000    0 


107,660    0    0 
10,357     2    8 


Total 


£593,517    2    8 


11. 


(1.)  Police  superannuation   - 

(2.)  Relief  of  school  fees 

(3.)  Cost    of  medituil    officers    and 

sanitary  inspectors 
(4.)  Residue  —  Relief   of    rates   or 

technical  education     - 


£  s. 
40,000  0 
40,000     0 


Total 


15,000    0    0 
54,430  13    8 


-     £149,430  13    8 
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Acts  oQdeT  whioh  Payments  made. 
4. 


Bemarks. 
5. 


Vide  supra  (1890-91) 


Vide  supra  (1^90-91). 


By  the  Elementary  Education  Aet,  1891  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  56),  provision 
was  made  for  payment  ont  of  moneys  voted  by  Parliament  of  a  Fee 
Grant  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  elementary  education  in  England  and  Wales 
at  the  rate  of  lOs.  a  year  for  each  child— not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  15  years  of  age — ^in  average  attendance  in  public  elementary 
schools.  This  raised  the  question  of  an  '*  Equivalent "  grant  for  Scot- 
land. For  the  year  1891>92  the  English  grant  wns  806.235/.,  and  on  the 
aualogy  of  the  probate  duty  grant  apportionment,  Scotland  received  a 
sum  equal  approximately  to  ^^s  of  this  amount,  viz..  110,000/.,  which 
was  provided  on  the  Supplementary  Estimates  for  1891-93  (Class  VII., 
5).  A  large  sum  from  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account  having 
been  already  devoted  to  the  freeing  of  educaiion  in  Scotland,  it  was 
decided,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  to  allocate  the  110,000/.  thus 
becoming  available  among  counties,  burghs,  and  police  burghs  according 
to  valuation,  to  be  applied  in  relief  of  local  rates,  the  settlement  of  the 
matter  on  a  moro  permanent  basis  being  postponed  till  the  following 
year. 


As  specified  above  for  1890-91,  and  in  addition 
the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account 
(Scotland)  Act,  1892  (55  &  56  Vict.  c.  51). 


As  specified  above  for  1890-91 


The  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  passed 
in  this  year  had,  the  effect  of  transferring  to  the  Public  Education 
(Scotland)  Vote  the  main  charge  &Uing  on  the  Local  Taxation  (Scot- 
land) Account  in  respect  of  elementary  education.  It  enacted  that  a 
Fee  Grant,  to  be  fixed  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  English 
Fee  Grant  for  the  year,  should  be  voted  for  Scotland  annually,  and 
that  out  of  the  residue  of  the  Scotch  share  of  the  Probate  and  Licence 
duties  which,  under  s.  22  (6)  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland) 
Act,  1889,  had  hitherto  been  devoted  to  relief  of  school  fees,  a  sum 
equal  to  (he  Scotch  Fee  Grant  for  the  year  should  be  appropriated  as 
indicated  in  Col.  3.  On  referring  to  that  column  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  additional  grant  for  pauper  lunatics,  together  with  the  four  new 
grants  immediately  following,  exactly  amount  to  265,000/.,  this  being 
the  amount  of  the  Scotch  Fee  Grant  (as  calculated  at  ^^ths  of  the 
estimated  English  Fee  Grant)  for  1892-93.  The  balance  of  18,017/.  15tf.  7d, 
was  paid  over  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  as  an  addition  to  the 
voted  Fee  Grant,  in  accordance  with  s.  2  (6)  of  the  new  Act. 

By  this  important  re-arrangement  the  Scotch  share  of  the  Probate  Duty 
Grant  became,  to  a  large  extent,  applicable  (as  in  England)  in  relief  of 
local  burdens  on  realty  as  originally  contemplated  by  the  Government, 
while  tlie  grant  in  relief  of  School  Fees  ceased  to  be  dependent  on 
revenues  which  were  liable  to  irregular  fluctuations  and  had  no  relation  to 
educational  requirements. 


As  in  1892-93 


As  in  1890-91. 


The  Scotch  Fee  Grant  for  1893-94,  as  calculated  at  ^Jths  of  the  estimated 
English  Fee  Grant,  was  272,660/. 


I    98605. 


i. 
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JiOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION; 


Year. 
1. 


1894-95 
(7th  year). 


1895-96 
(8th  year). 


Payments  into  Looal  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account. 


Payments  out  of  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Acconnt. 
8. 


T,  Probate  and  Licence  Duties, 


£ 


s.   d. 


(!•)  tWW^Iui  o^  Prohate  (or  Estate) 

Daty  Grant   -  -  -     285,404  13     2 

(2.)  Proceeds  of  licences  specific  in 

schedule  to  Local  Government 

(Scotland)  Act,  1689  -    335,658     7     4 


Total- 


■  £571,058     0     6 


(1.) 


(3.) 


//.  Customs  and  Excise  Duties, 

£         s,   d. 
Sj^ths  of  proceeds  of  certain 
Excise    duties  on    beer  and 
spirits     assigned     to    Local 
GoTernment  purposes  -     128,715     2    6 

Do.     Customs     do.     -        -       21,385  12     5 


Total 


£145,100  14  11 


/.  Probate  and  Licence  Duties. 


£        s.   d, 
(I  )  VAths  of  Probate  (or  Estate) 

^uty  Grant    -  -  -    269,357  17     8 

(2.)  Proceeds  of  licences  specified  in 
schedule  to  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Act,  1889  -     342,158  12     5 


Total 


-£611,511  10     1 


(l.) 
(2.) 


//.  Customs  and  Excise, 

£        *.    d, 

.ths  of   proceeds  of  certain 

izcise  duties  on  beer  and 
spirits  assigned  to  Local 
Government  purposes  180,744  18    2 

Do.    Customs    do.    -  23,817     7     5 


I. 


(1.)  BeUcf  of  rates  in  Highlands  and 

Islands  ...       10,000 


(2.)  Cost  of  roads 

(8.)  Cost  of  police  pay,  &c.   - 

(4.)  Poor  law  medical  relief 

(5.)  Pauper  lunatics,  90,500/. 

Do.  (additi 

25 


35,000 

155,000 

20,000 


litional)  1 115,1 
!»,000/.    J 


,500     0     0 


(6.)  Secondary  education          -        -  60,000  0  0 

(7.)  Universities  of  Scotland              -  80,000  0  0 

(8.)  Parish  councils  (relief  of  rates)  •  50,000  0  0 

(9.)  Counties,    burghs,     and    police 

burghs  (relief  of  rates,  &c.)    -  95,558  0  6 

Total  -            -         -  571,058  0  6 

n. 

£  s.  d. 

(1.)  Police  superannuation     -            -  40,000  0  0 

(2.)  Beliefof schoolfees           -        -  40,000  0  0 

(8.)  Cattle  Plenro-pneumonia  Account  10,800  0  0 

(4.)  Cost  of  medical  officers  and  sani- 

tary  inspectors     -            -        -  15,000  0  0 

(5.)  Residue — Belief  of  rates  or  tech- 
nical education             -           -  89,800  14  11 


Total 


-£145,100  14  11 


I. 

£  s.  d, 

(1.)  Relief  of  rates  in  Highlands  and 

Islands              -            -            -       10,000  0  0 

(2.)  Cost  of  roads          -            -        -      85,000  0  0 

(8.)  Cost  of  police  pay,  &c.  -            -     155,000  0  0 

(4.)  Poor  law  medical  relief      -        -      20,000  0  0 

(5.)  Pauper  lunatics,  90,500/.  -l 

Do.                (additional)      M  15,500  0  0 
25,000/.      -J 

(6.)  Secondary  education       -            -      60,000  0  0 

(7.)  XJniversitieB  of  Scotland    -        -      80,000  0  0 

(8.)  Parish  councils  (relief  of  rates)  -      50,000  0  0 
(9.)  Counties,    burghs,    and     police 

burghs  (relief  of  rates,  &c.)     •     182,344  0  0 

(10.)  Balance — Belief  of  school  fees          3,667  10  1 

Total             -            -£611,511  10  1 


II. 


Total 


£153,062     5     7 


£        s.   d. 
40,000     0     0 


(1.)  Police  superannuation    . 

(2.)  Belief  of  school  fees  -        -      40,000    0    0 

(3.)  Cattle  Pleuro-pneumonia  Acconnt    19,800    0    0 

(4.)  Cost  of  medical  officers  and  sani- 
tary inspectors    -  -  -     15,000    0    0 

(5.)  Besidue— Relief  of  rates  or  tech- 
nical education       -  -        -     38,262     5     7 


Total 


-  £153,062     5     7 
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Aets  imder  wbich  Paymeiits  made. 
4. 


Kemarks. 
5. 


\8  in  1892-99,  and  in  addition  the  Finance  Act, 
1894,  57  &  58  Tict.  c.  80,  a.  19. 


The  Probate  Duty  being  abolished  aa  a  teparate  tax  and  merged  in  the  new 
Estate  Duty  by  the  Finance  Act  of  this  year,  the  Act  (s.  19)  pf  escribed 
the  manner  in  which  the  Probate  Duty  Grant  to  local  pnrpoeee  should  in 
f  ature  be  ealculated. 

The  Scotch  Fee  Grant  for  the  year  was  966,000/.  (see  Estimates,  page  878), 
so  that,  as  explained  abore  in  oonnection  with  the  1892-98  Accoont,  a 
sum  of  121,000/.  might,  if  available,  have  been  distributed  among  ooanties, 
bughs,  and  poUce  borghs.  Owing  to  a  ftlling  off  in  the  rerenue  from 
probate  (or  estate)  duty,  the  sum  aTailable  was  only  95,558/.  0#.  6d. 


As  in  1890-91,  and  in  addition  the  Diseases  of 
Animals  Act,  1894,  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  67,  s.  18. 


The  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account  had  been  liable  since  the  passing 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1890,  to  provide  12  per  cent, 
of  the  deficiency  arising  in  any  vear  on  the  Cattle  Pleuro-pneomonia 
Account  (Great  Britain).  This  liability  was  continued  by  the  Diseases 
of  Animals  Act,  1894.  The  first  claim  was  made  in  1894-95,  and  the 
amount  (10,800/.)  was  chaiged  acainat  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties 
pursuant  to  Section  2  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act, 
1890. 


As  in  1894*95    - 


The  Scotch  Fee  Grant  for  the  year,  as  calculated  at  l^ths  of  the  estimated 

English  Fee  Grant,  was  297,844/. 
The  question  having  been  raised  of  Scotland's  claim  to  a  like  proportion  of 

a  sum  of  80,000/.  voted  for  England  on  the  Supplementary  Bstmiates  for 

the  year.  Treasury  agreed  to  tiSke  steps  to  obtain  a  grant  of  j^ths  of  that 

sum  for  Scotland  in  3ie  following  year. 


As  in  1894-95.. 

/ 
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BOtAL  COMMISSION   OX   LOCAl  TAXATION: 


Year. 
I. 


1896>97 
(9th  year). 


Payments  into  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account. 


/.  Probate  and  Licence  Duties, 


(1-)  iVifths  of  Probate  (or  Estate) 
.Duty  Grant    -  -  - 

(2.)  Proceeds  of  licences  specified  in 
schedule  to  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Act,  1889 


£         8.    d. 
253,428     9     9 

347,255     5     1 


Total 


'£600,683  15     4 


//.   Customs  and  Excise  Duties, 


(1.)  rAths  of  proceeds  of   certain 

Excise    duties  on  beer    and 

spirits     assigned     to    Local 

GoYemment  purposes  -     134,456  19 

(2.)         Do.     Customs     do.    -         -       23,016    4 


s,   d. 


Total 


-£157,478    3     9 


///.  EstaU  Duty  lAffricultural  Hates,  ^c,  Act"]. 

£        s,   d, 
(L)  ^ths  of  grant  to  England  under 
Agricultural  Kates  Act,  1896 
(half-year)     -  -  -       91,629  19     1 


Payments  out  of  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Accoout. 
i 8._^ 


(1.)  Belief  of  rates  in  Highlands  and 
Islands-  .  .  . 

(2.)  Cost  of  roads 
(3.)  Cost  of  police  pay,  &c.   - 
(4.)  Poor  law  medical  relief 
(5.)  Pauper  lunatics,  90,500/. 

Do.  (additional). 

25,000/. 
(6.)  Secondary  education       - 
(7.)  UniTersities  of  Scotland     - 
(8.)  Parish  councils  (relief  of  rates)  - 
(9.)  Counties,    burghs,    and    police 
burghs  (relief  of  rates) 

Total 


II. 

(1.)  Police  superannuation    - 

(2.)  Relief  of  school  fees 

(3.)  Cattle  Pleuro-pneamonia  Account 

(4.)  Cost  of  medical  officers  and  sani- 
tary inspectors  - 

(5.)  Residue— Belief  of  rates  or  tech- 
nical education     - 

Total 


10.000  0 

35,000  0 

155,000  0 

20,000  0 


,    M15,i 


500     0    0 


60,000  0 
30,000  0 
50,000     0 


125,183   15     4 


-  £600,683 

15 

4 

£ 

5. 

d. 

-   40,000 

0 

0 

40,000 

0 

0 

It   14,400 

0 

0 

-   15,000 

0 

0 

-   48,073 

3 

9 

-  £157,473 

3 

9 

Carried  forward  to  year  1897-98 


91,629  19     1 


/.  Probate  and  Licence  Duties, 
i  £        s.   d. 

1897-98      I  (1.)  T^thsof  Probata  (or  Estate) 
(10th  year).  Duty  Grant   -  -  -     285,647  13  10 

I  (2.)  Proceeds  of  licences  specified  in 
I  schedule  to  Local  Go?ernment 

(Scotland)  Act,  1889       *      -     351,679     7     1 


Total  - 


.£637,327    O  11 


(1.) 


(2.) 


//.  Customs  and  Excise  Duties. 

£        s. 
^ths  of  proceeds  of  certain 
Excise    duties  on    beer    and 
spirits*  assigned     to     Local 
Government  purposes  -     138,620    4 

Do.     Customs     do.     -         -       22,926  19 


Total 


£161,547     3  11 


///.  Estate  Duty  ^Agricultural  Eates,  ^-c.  Act], 

£        s.   d, 
(1.)  i^tbs  of  Grant  to  England  under 

Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896      183,303     9     3* 


Total 


-£183,303     9     3 


(1.)  Relief  of  rates  in  Highlands  and 
Islands-  .  .  - 

(2.)  CJost  of  roads  -  -  .      - 

(3.)  Cost  of  police  pay,  &c.    • 
(4.)  Poor  law  medical  relief 
(5.)  Pauper  lunatics,  90,500/. 

Do.  (additional), 

25,000/. 
(6.)  Secondary  education 
(7.)  Universities  of  Scotland  - 
(8.)  Parish  councils  (relief  of  rates)  - 
(9.)  Counties,    burghs,    and     police 

burghs  (relief  of  rates) 
(10.)  Balance— Relief  of  school  fees  - 

Total 


II. 

(1.)  Police  superannuation     - 

(2.)  Relief  of  school  fees 

(3.)  Cattle  Pleuro-pneumonia  Account 

(4.)  Cost  of  medical  officers  and  sani- 
tary inspectors  -  -  - 

(5.)  Residue^Relief  of  rates  or  tech- 
nical education  -  -  - 

Total 


10,000 

0 

0 

85,000 

0 

0 

155,000 

0 

0 

20,000 

0 

0 

-115,500 

0 

0 

60,000 

0 

0 

30,000 

0 

0 

50,000 

0 

0 

145,625 

0 

0 

16,202 

0 

11 

£637,327 

0 

11 

£ 

s. 

d. 

40,000 

0 

0 

40,000 

0 

0 

7,800 

0 

0 

15,000     0     0 

58,747     3  11 

-£161,547     3  11 


III. 


(1.)  Burgh  land  tax   - 

(2.)  Congested  districts  in  Highlands 
and  Islands  of  Scotland 

(.3.)  County  and  parish  councils — Re- 
lief of  rates  on  agricultural 
occupier  -  -  - 


£.        ff.   d. 
7,989  19  10 

15,000    0    0 


Total    - 


160,313     9     5 
.£183,303     9     3 


*"  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  amount  is  rather  more  than  double  tbs  half-yearly  payment  in  advance  made  in  the  preceding 
year.    The  91,629/.  19s.  Id,  was  an  approximate  «9noiuit  subject  to  later  modification. 
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Acts  under  which  Payments  made. 
4. 


As  in  1894-95     -. 


Remarks. 


As  in  1894-95. 


I  Agricultural  Hates,  ftc.  (Scotland)  Act,  1896, 
1      59  &  60  Vict.  c.  87. 


In  this  year  a  change  was  introduced  in  the  method  of  computing  the  TOted 
Scotch  Fee  Grant.  According  to  s.  1  (1)  of  the  Education  and  t^ocal 
Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  the  Scotch  Fee  Grant  was  to  he 
such  amount  as  Parliament  might  determine*  "having  regard  to  the 
"  amount  of  the  fee  grant  (for  England  and  Wales)  under  the  Elementary 
'*  Education  Act,  1891."  The  English  grant  was,  pursuant  to  the  1891 
Act,  hased  on  an  allowance  of  10s.  for  each  day  scholar  in  average  attend' 
ance  at  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  Scotch  grant,  on  the  analogy  of 
the  Prohate  Duty  Grant  apportionment,  was  at  the  outset  fixed  at  l^ths 
of  the  English  grant  But  from  1896-97  the  Treasury  agreed  to  calculate 
the  Scotch  (like  the  Eoglish)  Grant  on  the  hasis  of  a  payment  of  lOt.  per 
child.  The  Scotch  grant  for  1896<-97,  so  computed,  was  308,609/.,  but 
was  increased,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  alluded  to  under  1895-96, 
by  a  Supplementary  Vote  of  4,125/.  (being  ^ths  of  a  Supplementary 
Vote  to  England  in  1895-96),  which  raised  the  Scotch  Fee  Grant  for 
1896-97  to  807,734/.  As  in  1894-95,  thts  Fee  Grant  exceeded  the  amount 
available  for  distribution  under  Section  2  of  the  1892  Act. 

[N'ote. — Treasury  subsequently  agreed,  on  the  representation  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Department,  to  make  the  alteration  in  the  n^ethod  of  computing 
the  Scotch  Fee  Grant  retrospective  to  1892-93,  the  fint  year  of  the  grant. 
This  brought  out  a  sum  due  to  Scotland  of  23,875/.,  which  was  placed  on 
the  Scotch  Education  Estimates  of  1898-99  and  1899-1900.] 


Although  paid  into  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account  in  1896-97, 
this  sum  of  91,629/.  I9s,  Id.  was  really  an  advance  half-yearly  payment 
in  respect  of,  and  fell  to  be  distributed  in,  the  following  year. 


As  in  1894-95 


The  voted  Scotch  Fee  Grant  for  this  year  was  310,625/. 


Ai  in  1894-95. 


As  in  1896-97 


T];i8  was  the  fir^t  year  of  the  effective  operation  of  the  Agricultural  Rates 
&c.  (Scotland)  Act,  1896.  England  had  received  under  an  Act  passed 
in  the  same  Session  a  grant  out  of  the  Estate  Duty  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  local  rates  raised  from  agricultural  lands  in  1895-96,  and  Scothuid,on 
the  usual  *'  eouivalent "  basis,  rMeived  |^ths  of  that  amount.  The  Scotch 
Grant  was  applied  rs  indicated  in  Col.  S. 

[^Note.-'Thc  Acts  mentioned  were  only  to  operate  for  five  years  commenc- 
iuflr  1897-98,  but  have  been  continued  for  four  yean  by  1  Edw.  VII.  e.  13 
(1901).]  .    i 

_  - 
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ROTAL  COMiilSSION  ON  LOCAL  'TAXATION  : 


Tear.         j    rayments  into  Local  TazatioD  (Scotland)  Account. 

1.      i     ' 


Payments  out  of  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account 

'  8. 


/.  Probate  and  Licence  Duties, 

£        e.    d, 

1898-99  (1.)  -jVfftlis  of  Probate  (or  Estate) 

(Uthyear.)  Duty  Grant  -  -  -     291,978  17     0 

(3.)  Proceeds  of  Licences  specified 
in  schedule  to  Local  Govern- 
ment (Scotland)  Act,  1889  -     359,212  15     2 


Total 


-     £651,191  12     2 


//.  Customs  and  Excise  Duties. 

£ 


5.    d. 


(1.)  il^i^ths  of  proceeds  of  certain 
Excise  Duties  on  beer  and 
spirits  assigned  to  Local 
Goremment  purposes  - 

(2.)       Do.    (^istoms      do. 


143,604     1     3 
22,588     1     6 


Total 


£166,192     2     9 


///.  Estate  Duty  [Agricultural  Bates,  (re. 
(^Scotland)  Act,  1896]. 

£        s.    d. 

^^ths  of  grant  to   England   under 

Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896       -      188,803     9    3 


Total 


-     £183,803     9     8 


IV.  Consolidated  Fund  [Local  Taxation  Account 
(^Scotland)  Act,  IS9S]. 


Additional  grant  towards   relief  of 
agricultural  rates,  &c.  (half  year) 


£        ff.    d. 

48,654  18    0 


£        ff.    d. 
(1.)  Relief  of  rates  in  Highlands  and 

Islands  -  -  -       10,000    0    0 


(2.)  Cost  of  roods 

(3.)  Cost  of  police  pay,  &c.  - 

(4.^  Poor  Law  medical  relief 


35,000    0    0 

155,000    0    0 

20,000    0    0 


(5.)  Pauper  lunatics,  90,500/.  -        -InSiloo  o  o 

Do.    (additional)  25,000/.      .|  ll^«w  »  » 

(6.)  Secondary  education      -            -       60,000  0  0 

(7.)  Universities  of  Scothind   -        -       30,000  0  0 

(8.)  Parish  Councils^relief  of  rates-       50,000  0  0 
(9.)  Cattle    Plenro-pnenmonia    Ac- 


count - 


8,400    0    0 


(10.)  Counties,  burghs,   &c.   (relief 

of  rates,  &c.)      -  -        -      161.912     0  0 

(11.)  Balance-^Relief  of  school  fees  5,879  12  2 

Tout  -  -     £651,191  12  2 


IL 


£        s.    d. 
40,000     0     0 


( 1 .)  Police  snperan  Duatinn 

(2.)  Relief  of  school  fees      -  -        40,000    0    0 

(8.)  Medical    officers    and    sanitary 


mspectora 


15,000    0    0 


(4.)  Counties,  burghs,  &c.  (relief  of 
local  rates  or  technical  educa- 
tion) .  -  -  -       71,192    2     9 


Total 


-     £166,192     2     9 


IIL 


(1.)  Burgh  land  tax  relief 


£        s.    d. 
7,989  19  10 


(20  Congested  districts  in  Highlands 

and  Islands  of  Scotland  -        15,000    0    0 

(8t)  County  and  parish  councils- 
Relief  of  rates  on  agricultural 
occupier  -  -      160,313    9     5 


Total 


-     £183,308     9     3 


IV. 


Amount  carried  forward   to    1899- 
1900  -  -  .  -        - 


£        a.    d. 
49,554  18     0 
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Aeu  under  wbieh  V9ijvomiM  made. 

'4. 


Kemarkg. 
5. 


As  in  18f4>95,  whh  the  addition  of  the  Local 
Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1898,  s.  2, 
proviso. 


As  in  1894-95,  bat  subject  to  modification  by 
proviso  in  Act  of  1898,  as  ezpUdned  in  next 
colamn. 


As  in  1896-97. 


Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,   1898, 
61  k  62  Vict.  c.  56. 


The  TOted  Scotch  Fee  Grant  for  the  Tear  was  885^112/. 

Id.  virtue  of  the  proviso  in  the  Act  of  1898,  referred  to  in  preceding  column, 
any  sums  pavable  to  the  Cattle  Pleuro-Pneumonia  Account  out  of  the 
Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account  became,  from  this  year,  chargeable 
against  the  grant  to  eoanties,  burghs,  &c.,  under  seetion  2  (S)  of  the 
^ucation  and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  instead  of, 
•8  formerly,  against  tlie  residue  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties.  The 
**  unholy  uliance  "  between  technical  education  and  swine  fever  was  thus 
dissolved. 

Noie, — The  Act  of  1898,  as  passed,  would  have  expired  at  close  of  financial 
year  1901-2,  but  it  has  been  continued  for  four  years  more  by  1  Edw.  YII. 
IS.  13.  (1901). 


Although  paid  into  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account  in  1898-99,  this 
sum  of  48.554^  18«.  waa  really  an  advance  half-yearly  payment  in  respect 
of,  and  fell  to  be  distributed  in,  the  following  year. 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  0}t  lOCAL  WyATIOH : 


Year. 
1. 

PayDicntB  into  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account. 
2. 

Paymeiits  out  of  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Aocount. 
8. 

18^9-1900 
(  12th  year.) 

7.  Probate  and  Licence  Duties, 

£        e.    d. 
(1.)  ^thB  of  Probate  (or  EsUte) 

Duty  Grant  -            -            -     828,503  16  U 
(2.)  Proceeds  of  Licences  specified 

in  scheduie  to  Local  GoTern- 

ment  (Scotland)  Act,  1889  -     364,665  18    6 

L 

£       s.  d. 
(1.)  Belief  of  rates  in  Highlands  and 

Ltlands    ....       10,000    0    0 
(2.)  Cost  of  roads     •           -           -       35,000    0    0 

(8.)  Cost  of  police  pay,  &o.      -        -     155,000    0    0 

(4.)  Poor  Law  medical  relief  -          -       90,000    0    0 

(5.)  Pauper  lunatics,  90,500/.  .        "Incrnn    n    n 

Do.    (additional),  25,000/.     ./"*»*«>    0    0 

(6.)  Secondaty  education        -          -       60,000    0    0 

(7.)  Universities  of  Scotland             -       30,000    0    0 

(8.)  Parish  councils  (relief  of  rates)         50,000    0    0 

count  ....         4,560    0    tf 
(10.)  Counties,  burghs,  &c.  (relief  of 

rates,  Ac)           -            -        .     149.073    0    0 
(11.)  Balance— Behef  of  school  fees        64,086  15    5 

Total          -        -    £693,169  15    5 

Total           .        -    £693,169  15    5 

//.  Customs  and  Excise  Duties, 

£        s.    d. 
(1.)  Tenths  of  proceeds  of  certain 

Excise  Duties   on   beer  and 

Hpirits    assigned    to     Local 

GoTemment  purposes   -        -     156,751  10    5 
(3.^       Do.    Cuatoms      do.             -      25,848  12     7 

IL 

£        s,  d, 
(1.)  Police  superannuation        -        .       40,000    0    0 

(2.)  Belief  of  school  fees        -          -       40,000    0    0 

(8.)  Medical    officers    and    sanitary 

inspectors        ...        15,000    0    0 

(4.)  ConnUes,  bnrghs,  &c.  (relief  of 
local  rates  or  technical  educa- 
tion)           -            -                -       87,600    8    0 

Total        -           -    £182,600    8     0 

Total          -          -     £182,600     8     0 

///.  EstaU  Duty  [Agriadhtral  Rates,  Spc. 
iScotla^  Act,  1896]. 

£        s.    d, 
41th8  of   grant   to  England  under 

Agricultural  Bates  Act,  1896      -    *182,960    7    9 

IIL 

£        s.    d. 
(1.)  Burgh  land  tax  relief         -        -         7,989  19  10 

(2.)  Congested  districts  in  Highlands 

and  Islands  of  Scotland  -        -        15,000    0    0 
(8.)  County  and    parish    councils — 

Belief  of  rates  on  agricultural 

occupier           -            -            -  tl«0,313     9    5 

ToUl          -          .     £183,308     9     3 

Total         -          -    £182,960    7    9 

{Scotland)  Act,  1898]. 

£        s,    d. 
Additional  grant  towards  relief  of 
agricultural  rates,  &c.        -          -       97,452  17    6 

• 

IV. 

£        s.    d. 

(1.)  Additional  contribution  in  relief 

of  agricultural  rates        -                20,000    0    0 

(2.)  Additiooal  countribution  to  cost 

of  pay  and  clothing  of  police  -       25,000    0    0 

(3.)  Marine  superintendence  (Fisher- 
ies)           -              -                -       15,001)    0    0 

(4.)  Besidue  to  Secondary  or  Techni- 
cal    (including    Agricultural) 
Education        -            -            -     §37,109  16     0 

Total         -           -      £97,452  17     6 

Total           -          -    £97,109  16    0 
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Acts  under  which  Piiymento  made. 
4. 


Hemarks. 
5. 


As  in  1898-99 


As  in  1898-99. 


As  in  1896-97. 


Loeal  Taxation  Accoaut  (Scotland)  Act,  1898, 
61  &  62  Vict.  c.  56.t 


The  voted  Scotch  Fee  Grant  for  the  jear  was  318,638/. 


*  The  grant  under  the  Agricultural  Bates,  &c.  (Scotland)  Act,  1896.  was 
reduced  by  a  sum  of  848/.  Is.  6d.,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  jear, 
in  consequence  of  a  redaction  in  the  total  English  grant  followinf^  on  an 
alteration  of  rating  areas.  An  equivalent  increase  was,  however,  made 
in  the  payment  to  the  Local  Tixation  (Scotland)  Accouut  under  the 
Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1898.    CSee  below.) 

f  1'here  was  an  otfer  payment  under  this  head  of  343/.  Is.  Bd.  This  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  reduction  referred  to  al>ove  was  not  notified  to 
Scottish  Office  until  after  the  grant  for  1899-1900  had  been  issue  1.  Tie 
over  payment  was  rectified  in  distributing  the  gmnt  tor  1900-1991. 


X  This  was  the  first  year  of  the  effective  operation  of  the  1898  Act  The 
purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  malie  up  the  Scotch  grant,  under  the  Act  of 
1896,  to  one-half  of  the  total  rates  levied  on  agricultural  lands  in  1895-96, 
and  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  additional  sum.  The  total 
amount  of  rates  levied  on  agricultural  lands  and  heritages  was  certified 
at  640,945/.,  but  of  this  it  nas  estimated  that  only  seven  eighths  reUited 
to  lands.  The  Scotch  grant,  therefore,  worked  out  to  one-half  of  seven- 
eighths  of  640,945/.  u  280.413/.  5s.  Sd.  and  this  is  the  sum  payable 
annually  to  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account  under  the  two  Acts. 

§  There  was  an  under  payment  under  this  head  of  843/.  U.  6</.  This  was 
made  good  in  following  year.    See  f  above. 
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fiOYAh  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION  : 


Year 
1. 


.  Payments  into  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account. 
2. 


Payments  out  of  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account. 
3. 


1900*1901 
OSth  year). 


/.  Probate  and  Licence  Duties, 


£ 


s.    d. 


(1.)  tVV*^8  o^  Probate  (or  Estate) 

Duty  Grant        -        -         -        -     300,091     0  10 
(2.)  Proceeds  of  licences  specified  in 

Schedule    to    Local  Government 

(Scotland)  Act,  1689        -  -     370,533     3    8 


Total 


£670,624     4     1 


//.  Customs  and  Excise  Duties. 


(I.)  T^ybs  of  proceeds  of  certain 
Excise  Duties  on  beer  and  spirits 
assigned  to  Local  Government 
purposes        -  _        -  - 

(2.)  Do.    Customs    do. 


£ 


s.  d. 


150,395     5     6 
24,058     9  II 


Total 


£174,448  15     5 


///.  Estate  Duly  [Agricultural  Kates,  ^c, 
(Scotland)  Act,  1896]. 

xitbs  of   grant   to  England  under  £  s.  d. 

Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896      -   *182,499     5     9 


Total 


-   £182,499     5     9 


/V*  Consolidated  Fund  [Local  Taxation 
Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1898]. 

Additional  grant  towards  relief  of  £        s.    d, 

agricultural  rates,  &c.        -  -     J9  7,626  13    G 


Total 


-      £97,626  18     6 


£       s.  d. 


(I.)  Belief  of  rates  in  Highlands  and 
Islands        .        .        •         .  . 

(2.)  Cost  of  roads    .        -        -        - 
(8.)  Cost  of  police  pay,  Ac.     - 
(4.)  Poor  law  medical  relief 
(5.)  Pauper  lunatics,  90,500/. 

Do.     (additional),  25,000Z.      - . 

(6.)  Secondary  education 

(7.)  Universities  of  Scotland     - 

(8.)  Parish  Conncils— Belief  of  rates 

(9.)  Cattle  Pleuro-pneumonia  account 

(10.)  Coanties,  burghs,  &c.  (relief  of 
rates,  &c.)      «  -        - 

(11.)  Balance—Relief  of  schcol^fees 
Total 


10,000 

0 

0 

85,000 

0 

0 

155,000 

0 

0 

20,000 

0 

0 

y  1 15^^00 

0 

0 

60,000 

0 

0 

30,000 

0 

0 

50,000 

0 

0 

8,000 

0 

0 

146,933 

0 

0 

45,191 

4 

1 

£670«624 

4 

1 

II. 

(L)  Police  siiperanu nation 

(2.)  Relief  of  school  fees 

(3.)  Medical    officers     and    sanitary 
inspectors  -  -  - 

(4.)  Counties,  burghs,  &c.  (relief  of 
local  rates  or  technical  cducntion)  - 

Total 


III. 


(1.)  Burgh  land  tax  relief 

(2.)  Congested  districts  in  Highlands 
and  Islands  of  Scotland 


£    s. 
40,000  0 

40,000  0 

d. 
0 

0 

15,000  0 

0 

79,448  15 

5 

£174,448  15 

5 

£      s.    d, 
7,989  19  10 


15,000     0     0 

(8.)  County  and  parish  councils — 
Relief  of  rates  on  agricultural 
occupier        .        .        .        .        ^    f  159,627     6     5 


Total 


.  £182,617     6     3 


IV. 

(I.)  Additional  contribution  in  relief 
of  agricultural  rates        ... 

(2.)  Additional  contribution  to  cost , 
of  pay  and  clothing  of  Police 

(3.)  Marine  superintendence  (Fish- 
eries)   ------- 

(4.)  Residue  to  Secondary  or  Tech- 
nical (including  Agricultural)  Edu- 
cation -•.--- 


£ 
20,000 


25,000    0    0 


15,000    0     0 


§37,795  19     0 


Total 


-     £97,795  19     0 
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Acts  mider  which  Payments  made. 
4. 


Bemarks. 
5. 


At  in  1898-99 


The  TQted  Scotch  £*ee  Grant  for  the  year  was  814,988/. 


As  m  1898-99 


As  in  1896-97 


As  in  1899-1900. 


*A  further  reduction  occnrred  in  the  amount  receiyahle  nnder  Head  in. 
consequent  on  a  reduction  in  the  English  Grant  This  redttcti<m  was 
not  notified  to  Scottish  Office,  however,  until  the  close  of  £aancial  year, 
when  the  agricultural  rates  grant  had  already  been  israed. 


tin  iuninir  this  grant  it  was  assumed  that  the  total  eum  payable  to  the 
Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account  for  1900-1901  would  be  189,960/. 
75.  9d,  as  in  the  preceding  year.  On  this  assumption  the  grant  payable 
in  relief  of  agricultural  rates  for  the  year  under  the  1896  Act,  worked 
out  to  -  -  '  -  -  -    £159,970    9  11 

bnt  this  bad  to  be  diminished  by  the  over  payment- 
made  in  1899-1900  of       .  -  ...  843    1    6 


making  the  snifn  issuable  .... 
This  again  was  increased  by  a  small  sum  repaid  to 
the  credit  of  the  grant,  viz.  »  .        .        . 

making  the  sum  actually  issued        •  -  • 


159,627     6     6 

9  10    S 

£159,636  16     7 


but  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  this  9/.  lOf.  Sd.  is  ex  eluded  from  Cols.  2 
and  3.  As  the  sum  eventually  paid  into  the  Local  luxation  (Scotland) 
Account  for  the  year  was  only  182,499/.  5«.  9c/.  as  agsinst  the  assumed 
figure  of  182,960/.  7^.  9</.,  there  was  an  o^er  issue  in  the  year  under 
Headlll.  of  461/.  2a. 


{A  sum  of  287/.  6s   was  owing  from  the  Goosolidatfld  Fond  at  the  cloM 
of  the  fioancial  year. 


§Like  the  residue  under  Head  III.  of  the  Account  («ee  note  t  above),  th0 
payment  for  Secondary  Kducatio0<  Ac,  undtsr  Head  IV.,  was  issued  on 
the  &8«umptioa  that  the  total  man  payable  into  the  account  under 
Head  lY.  would  be  the  same  as  ia  t  he  preceding  year.  On  this  assump- 
tion the  residue  for  the  year  worke^d  out  to  37,452/.  17s.  6d.,  but  it  had 
to  be  increased  by  343/.  Is.  6il.  \n  respect  of  the  nnder  payment  in 
1899-1900,  making  the  sum  p«yftble  37,796^.  19s.  In  consequence  of 
the  reduction  of  the  sum  paid  into  ihe  Account  under  Head  III.  an 
equivalent  increase  of  461/.  2»k  fell  to  be  made  under  Head  IV.  Only 
173/.  16s.  of  this  was  received,  within  the  year,  leaving  287/.  6s.  still 
due.  When  latter  sum  is  receir^d.  a  further  amount  of  461/.  2s.  wiU  be 
payable  as  residue  in  respect  of  1900-1 901. 
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KOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION  ; 


PAET  n— 
SuuuABT  of  the  foregoing  Accounts 


Payments  into  Local  Taxation  Accounts. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1893*94. 

1894-95. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I.  Probate  Duty  Grant    - 

155,157 

249,084 

265,504 

309,281 

263,783 

259,986 

285,405 

Lo3al  Taxation  Lioences      - 

— 

— 

322,482 

327,299 

329,735 

333,681 

835,653 

II.  CustomB  Dnties 

— 

— 

22,622 

23,553 

21,747 

21,978 

21,386 

Excise  Duties 

— 

120,430 

129,870 

127,565 

127,453 

123,715 

III.  lilstate     Duty     (Agricaltnrtl    Bates 

(Scotland)  Act,  1896). 

IV.  Consolidated    Fnnd  (Looal  IWlution 

(Scotland)  Act,  1898). 

— 

— 

■^ 

*~ 

— 

— 

^~ 

Total 

155,157 

249,084 

730,988 

789,953 

742,830 

742,948 

716,159 

Payments  out  qf  Local  Taxation  Accounts. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-98. 

1898-94. 

1894-95. 

, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Highlands  Qrant    «           «           .           - 

80,000 

80,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Boads  Maintenance     ... 

70,000 

85,000 

35,000 

35,000 

35,000 

35,000 

35,000 

Parochial  Boards  (Cost  of  Management, 

&c.). 
Police  Pay  and  Clothing    - 

55,157 

t 

t 

155,000 

155,000 

155,000 

155,000 

155,000 

Poor  Law  Medical  Belief 

t 

t 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Pauper  Lunatics     .... 

t 

t 

90,500 

90,500 

115,500 

115,500 

115,500 

Parish  Councils           •               -               - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

Counties,  Burghs,  &c.          -            -            - 

— 

— 

— 

t 

100,000 

107,660 

95,.'S58 

Medical  Officers  and  Sanitary  Inspectors    - 

— 

— 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Residue  (Customs  and  Excise) 

— 

48,052 

58,423 

54,312 

54,431 

39,301 

Burgh  lAnd  Tax 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

County  Councils,  &c. :  Belief  of  Agricul- 
;    tnral  Bates. 
Secondary  Education 

■"— 

— 

, 

— . 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

Uciversities  of  Scotland 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30,000 

30.000 

30,000 

Belief  of  School  Fees 

— 

184,084 

317,436 

366,030 

58,018 

50,357 

40,000 

Cattle  Plenro-pneumonia  Account 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10,800 

Police  Superannuation        ... 

— 

— 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

Congested    Districto    in    Highlands    and 

Islands. 
Marine  Superintendence  (Fisheries) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Advanc  e  Half-yearly  Payments  under  Acts 
of  18S6  and  1898. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

155,167 

249,084 

730,988 

789,953 

742,830 

742,948 

716,159 

*  The  sum  of  287/.  6s.  mentioned  in  marginal  notes  on  preceding  page  is  included 
t  Provide^  by  Vote  of  Parliament  in  this  year.     Set  "  Bemarks  "  column,  p.  79. 
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continued. 

for  the  Ybars  1888-1901. 


1895-96. 


£ 
269,858 

343»154 

22,317 

130,745 


1896-97.      1897-98. 


764,574 


£ 
258,429 

347,255 
23,010 

134,457 
91,630 


849,787 


£ 
285,648 

351,679 

22,927 

138,620 

183,303 


1898-99.     1899-1900. 


£ 
291,979 

359,213 

22,588 

143,604 

188,303 

48,555 


982,177  1,049,242 


£ 

328,504 
364,666 

25,849 
156,751 
182,960 

97,453 


1,156,183 


1900-1901 


Total.  Payments  into  Local  Taxation  Acccaiits. 


£ 
300,091 

370,533 

24,053 

150,395 

182,499 

♦97,914 


1,125,485 


£ 
3,467,109 

3,784,200 
252,036 

1,483,605 
823,695 
243,922 


10,054,567 


I.  Probata  Duty  Grant. 

Local  Taxation  Licences. 
II.  Custonu  Daties. 
Excise  Duties. 

III.  Estate      Duty    (A^lcultural     Bates 

(Scotland)  Act,  1896). 

IV.  Consolidated   Fund  (Local  Taxation 

(Scotland)  Act,  1898). 

ToTAi;. 


1895-96. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1899-1900. 

1900-1901. 

Total. 

Payments  out  o/* Local  Taxation  Accounts. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,0C0 

170,000 

Highlands  Grant. 

35,000 

35,000 

35,000 

35,000 

35,000 

35,000 

490,000 

Boads  Maintenance. 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

55,157 

Parochial  Boards  (Cost  of  Mnnairoment, 

&c.). 
Police  Pay  and  Clothing. 

]    155,000 

155,000 

155,000 

155,000 

180,000 

180,000 

1,755,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

2J,000 

20,000 

220,000 

Poor  Lair  Medical  Belief. 

115,500 

115,500 

115,500 

115,500 

115,500 

115,500 

1,220,500 

Pauper  Lunatics. 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

.50,000 

50,000 

450,000 

Parish  0>uncils. 

132,344 

125,184 

145,625 

161,912 

149,078 

.     146,933 

1,164,289 

Counties,  Burghs,  &c. 

15.000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

165,000 

Medical  Officers  and  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

j     38,262 

48,073 

58,747 

71,192 

87,600 

79,448 

637,841 

Besidue  (Customs  and  Excise). 

— 

— 

7,990 

.7,990 

7,990 

7,990 

31,960 

Burgh  Land  Tax. 

60,000 

60,000 

160,313 
60,000 

160,313 
60,000 

180,313 
97,110 

179,627 
97,796 

680,566 
614,906 

County  Councils,  &c.:   Belief  of  Agiicul- 

tnral  Bates. 
Secondary  Education. 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

80,000 

30,000 

30,000 

270,000 

Universities  of  Scotland. 

48,668 

40,000 

56,202 

45,880 

-  104,037 

85,191 

1,390,403 

Belief  of  School  Fees. 

19,800 

14,400 

7,800 

8,400 

4,560 

3,000 

68,760 

Cattle  PleurcHpneumonia  Account. 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

440,000 

Police  Superannuation. 

— 

- 

15,000 

16,000 

15,000 
15,000 

15,000 
15,000 

60,000 
30,000 

Congested    Districts    in    Highlands    and 

Islands. 
Marine  Superintendence  (Fisheries) 

— 

91,630 

■— 

48,555 

— 

— 

140,185 

Advance  Half-yearly  Payments  under  Acts 
of  1896  and  lb98. 

764,574 

! 

849,787 

982,177 

1,049,242 

1,156,183 

U25,485 

10,054,567 

Totals. 

X  A  grant  of  110,000/.  for  relief  of  rates 
1891-92.    5cep.  81. 


in  counties,  burgh?,  and  police  burghs  was  provided  by  Vote  of  Parliament  in 
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PART  III.  '        ' 

Historical  Notes  toon  the  several  Grants  payable  out  of  the  Local  Taxation     » 

(Scotland)  Account. 

(1.)  Highlands  Grant. 

Origin  and  Amount — The  grant  in  relief  of'  local  taxation  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of 
Scotland  {i.e.,  the  counties  of  Argyll,  Inverness,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney, 
and  Shetland)  originated  in  1888-89,  when  a  sum  of  80,000?.  was  allotted  to  that  purpose  by  the 
Probata  Duties  (Scotland  and  Ireland)  Act,  1888,  Section  2.  The  grant  was  continued  at  the  same 
amount  in  1889-90  by  Section  19  (1)  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  but.  it  was 
objected  in  Parliament*  that  any  exceptional  relief  to  the  highland  counties  should  properly 
constitute  an  Imperial  charge,  and  should  not  be  met  out  of  moneys  assigned  for  the  benefit 
of  Scotland  generally,  and  the  grant  was  accordingly  reduced  from  1890-91  onwards  {vide 
Section  22  (1)  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889)  to  10,000i.  per  annum. 

Mode  of  Distribution. — In  the  first  two  years  of  the  grant,  viz.,  1888-89  and  1889-90,  ihe 
money  available  was  distributed  according  to  a  scheme  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland. 
In  brief,  this  scheme  provided — 

(a)  that  2,0002.  should  he  handed  over  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  to  be  administered 

by  them  for  behoof  of  necessitous  school  boards  in  the  highlands  and  islands,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Clause  7  of  a  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland,  dated  21st  December  1888 ; 

(b)  that  the  balance  of  28,0002.  should  be  allocated  among  the  parochial  boiurds  in  the  highland 

counties,  the  parishes  being  divided  into  four  classes  according  to  the  ratio  of  rental  to 
population  in  each  (viz.,  Clas^  I.  containing  parishes  with  average  rentals  not  exceeding 
12.  12«.  per  head ;  Class  II.,  with  average  rentals  from  12.  12«.  to  32. ;  Class  III.,  with 
average  rentals  from  32.  to  62. ;  and  Class  IV.,  with  average  rentals  exceeding  62.),  and  a 
higher  or  lower  rate  of  grant  being  paid  according  to  the  class  jn  which  a  parish  was  placed. 
Thus,  parishes  in  Classr  I.  got  la.  8|c2:  per  head  of  population  ;  Class  II.  parishes  got 
Is,  Sd.  per  head ;  Class  III.  parishes  got  Is.  6d.  per  head ;  and  Class  IV.  parishes  Is.  3(2. 
per  head. 

From  1890-91,  inclusive,  the  grant  (10,0002.)  has,  in  accordance  with  Section  22  (1)  of  the 
Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  been  distributed  among  the  county  councils  of  the 
Highland  counties  in  proportion  to  the  grants  paid  out  of  Exchequer  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply  and  County  Road  Trustees  of  each  such  county  (excluding  the  burghs  therein)  during  the 
financial  year  ending  31st  March  1889.  The  sums  annually  payable  to  the  several  counties  are 
as  follows : — 

Argyll  „  •  •  -  . 

Caithness  .  .  .  .  - 

Inverness       .  -  -  -  - 

Orkney  .  .  .  .  - 

Ross  and  Cromarty  -  -  -  - 

Shetland         '   .  -  -  . .        »   - 

Sutherland   -  -  -  -  - 

Total 

Application  of  Grant  by  County  Councils,* — Section  22  (1)  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland) 
Act,  1889,  directs  each  county  council  to  apply  its  share  of  the  grant  to  the  relief  of  local  taxation 
in  the  county  (excluding  the  burghs  therein).     That  enactm^it  is  modified  by  Section  4  of  the 
64  &  65  Vict.    Western  Highlands  and  Islands  (Scotland)  Act,  1891,  which  enables  a  county  council  to  apply  its 
c-  68.  share  in  aid  of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  piers,  &c.     The  returns  C.  6583  (1892), 

C.  7516  (1894),  C.  7826  (1895),  C.  8218  (1896),  and  C.  8574  (1899)  show  that  the  grant  for  the 
six  years,  1890-96  has  been  mainly  applied  by  the  several  counties  towards  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  roads.  This  is  also  true  of  the  years  1896-1901,  in  which,  as  shown  by  the  Coimty 
Abstracts  of  Accounts,  approximately  nine-tenths  of  the  total  grant  was  appropriated  in  aid  of 
road  expenditure,  and  the  balance  in  aid  of  other  rates.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  road  mainte- 
nance rate  is  levied  equally  firom  owners  and  occupiers. 

(2.)  Roads  Grant. 

Origin  of  GraTifc— This  grant  originated  in  1882-83,  when  a  sum  of  250,0002.  was  voted  by 
Parliament  to  relieve  the  charge  falling  upon  local  rates,  in  connexion  with  the  maintenance  of 
toads,  consequent  upon  the  compulsory  abolition  of  tolls.     In  Scotland  the  abolition  of  tolls  had 

*  £fee  proceedings  in  Ooininittee  on  Local  jGovemment  (Scotland)  Bill,  1889. 
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been  going  on  since  1863,  in-  the  first  instance  under  the  provisions  of  local  Acts,  and  latterly  in 
consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Roads  and  Bridges  (Scotland)  Act,  1878,  by  Section  33  or  which 
the  exaction  of  tolls  and  statute  labour  was  directed  to  be  discontinued,  as  from  1st  June  1883,  in 
all  counties  in  which  abolition  had  not  already  taken  place.  [See  Mr.  Dodson's  speech,  11th  August 
1882,  Hansard,  cdxxiii,  p.  l;577.] 

AmoiiTU  of  Grant  and  Mode  of  DiatribiUion. — Of  the  250,000i.  voted  in  1882-83,  a  sum  of 
30,00(M.  was  allotted  to  Scotland.  ITie  method  of  distribution  adopted  was  to  give  to  each  road 
authority  entitled  to  participate  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  maintaining,  during  the  year  ended 
Whit  Sunday  1882,  roads  distumpiked  since  1860.  This  exhausted  only  20,487^.  of  the  Scotch 
share  of  the  grant,  and  a  balance  of  9,513i.  was  accordingly  surrendered  to  the  Exchequer. 

Next  year — 1883-84 — the  Scotch  share  was  reduced  to  25,QO0i.,  and  the  mode  of  distribution 
was  at  the  same  time  somewhat  modified.  It  had  been  objected  that  the  principle  adopted  in  the 
preceding  year,  wholly  excluding,  as  it  did  from  participation,  roads  distumpiked  prior  to  1860, 
and  excluding  also  districts  which  had  never  possessed  turnpike  roads  (but  which,  it  was  urged, 
bad  an  equal  cUimto  relief ),  operated  somewhat  unequally.,  The  regulations  were  accordingly 
modified  so  as  to  give — 

(a)  to  counties,  districts,  and  burghs  containing  roads  distumpiked  since  1850,  one-fourth  of 
the  cost  bf  maintenance  of  such  roads ; 

(6)  to  counties,  districts,  and  burghs  which  had  never  possessed  turnpikes,  a  proportion  of 
the  total  charge  falling  upon  public  rates  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  their  roads 
corresponding  to  the  ratio  which  the  total  grant  paid  to  distumpiked  i*oad  authorities 
bore  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  out  of  public  rates  all  the  roads,  under  the  control  of 
these  authorities. 

The  total  sum  allocated  under  these  regulations  was  23,882{.,'SO  that  t,118!.  was  surrendered 
to  Elxchequer. 

In  framing  the  Estimate  for  1884-85  it  became  necessary  to  consider  what  efiTect  the  provision 
in  Section  33  of  the  Roads  and  Bridges  (Scotland)  Act,  1878,  already  alluded  to,  would  have 
upon  the  number  and  amount  of  the  claims  upon  the  grant.  It  was  estimated  that  the  total 
additional  expenditure  claimed  on  would  be  about  88,000Z.,  requiring  (on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
tribution of  one-fourth)  ieui  addition  to  the  Seotch  grant  of  2ifiO0L  But,  by  Treasury  minute 
(2082 — 84)  of  5th  Febraary  1884,  the  total  annual  grant  for  Great  Britain  had  been  limited  to 
250,000Z.,  and  an  increase  of  22,000i.  could  not  therefore  be  given  to  Scotland,  without  unduly 
encroaching  on  the  English  share  of  the  grant.  Eveptually  the  total  grant  was  re-apportioned 
between  the  two  countries  on  the  basis  of  population  qualified  by  consideration  of  the  mileage 
of  road£(  pe)r  head.  On  the  basis  of  population  alone  Scotland  would  have  received  12^  per  cent., 
but  in  view  of  the  higher  mileage  of  roads  per  head  in  that  country,  its  share  was  fixed  at  14  per 
cent,  or  35,0002.  At  this  point  a  further  modification  of  the  rules  governing  the  distribution  of 
the  grant  among  the  road  authorities  became  necessary.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  pay 
one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  distumpiked  roads.  The  new  regulations  then  framed  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  continued  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  who  took  over  the  adminisitration 
of  the  grant  in  1885-«86,  are  as  follows : — 

"  The  following  regulations,  subject  to  any  modifications  required  to  meet  exceptional 
**  oases  will,  till  further  notice,  govern  the  distribution  of  the  grant  for  each  financial  year, 
"  ending  at  or  before  Wliit  Sunday. 

"  To  each  coimty,  district,  and  burgh  forming  a  separate  district  for  road-rating  purposes, 
"  for  roads  maintained  out  of  public  rates,  a  sum  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  total 
"  amount  of  the  grant* as  the  cost  of  the  materials  and  labour  employed  in  the  maintenance 
"  of  such  roads,  during  the  financial  year  ending  as  above,  bears  to  the  total  cost  of  the 
"  materials  and  labour  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  roads  maintained  out  of  public 
*'  rates,  in  all  the  counties,  districts,  and  burghs  in  Scotland,  during  the  said  financial 
"  year. 

"  In  the  application  of  this  minute  to  burghs,  *  road '  shall  not  include  a  street  or  other 
"  road  within  a  burgh,  except  in  so  far  as  the  same  is  part  of  a  highway  which  was  subse- 
"  quent  to  1850,  a  turnpike  road,  or  a  county  road  maintained  by  statute  labour  or  out  of 
"  the  rates  levied  under  a  County  Boad  Act." 

These  regulations  were  stereotyped  by  Section  22  (2)  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act, 
1889,  and  can  only  be  altered  by  statuta 

The  amount  of  the  grant  remained  at  35,000Z.  down  to  l$87-88,  when  a  auppJementajry.  vote 
of  35,0002.  wa«(  taken  in  acooixlance  with  Budget  arrangements,*  raising  the  total  vote  for  that 
year  to  70,00di. .  In  the  following  year,  1888-89,  the  grant  became  a  charge  on  the  Local 
Taxation  (Scotland)  Account,  and  was  again  70,000i.  From  1889-90,  inclusive,  it  has  been 
regularly  35,0002. 

Statisiica  as  tq  Distribution.  —  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  road  authorities 
participating,  the'total  admitted  expenditure  on  which  the  allocation  of  the  grant  has  been  based, 


•  Vide  Mr.  Goschen's  Budget  Speech,  2lBt  April  1887.    Hansard,  Yol.  313,  cols.  1463-4.    This  additional  sum 

Ektion 

M  4 


of  35,000i.  was  giv6n  to  Scotland,  and  a  sum  of  245,0002.  *»  England  for  road  purposes,  in  anticipation  of  the 
future  transfer  of  the  Oarriago  Tax  to  the  local  feuthoritios  raider  the  Local  Gov^rncient  Acts. 
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and  the  aggregate  sums  paid  to  the  county  and  burgh  road  authorities  respectively  from  the 
commencement  of  the  grant : — 


Year  of  Grant. 

Number  of  Soad  Authorities 
participating  in  Grant. 

Amount  of  Expenditure  upon 
which  Grant  allowed. 

Amount  of  Grant  paid. 

County 
Districts. 

Burghs. 

50 

67 

95 

94 

95 

99 

99 

99 

99 

111 

105 

119 

139 

143 

145 

148 

152 

153 

155 

County 
Districts. 

Burghs. 

County 
Districts. 

Burghs. 

18S2-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1^88-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
.  1S92-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-1900 
1900-1 90J     - 

61 
98 
134 
133 
133 
134 
132 
130 
134 
125 
124 
124 
123 
123 
123 
123 
122 
124 
194 

£ 
67,496 
84,100 

* 

317,814 
825,449 
315,075 
312,903 
315,917 
324,597 
323,209 
345,256 
353.433 
857,657 
354,839 
372,945 
369,717 
879,624 
892,007 
896,826 

14,452 

* 
* 

46,292 

46,252 

55,622 

50,805 

52,486 

50,487 

54,456 

56,646 

t  73,437 

77,877 

79,099 

83,548 

87,666 

100,284 

100,839 

106,885 

£ 
16,874 
21,025 
30,527 
30,550 
30,645 
59,497 
60,222 
80,026 
30,193 
29,951 
30,067 
28,979 
28,742 
28,620 
28,594 
28,292 
27,689 
27,867 
27,573 

£ 
3,613 
2,857 
4,473 
4,450 
4,355 

10,503 
9,778 
4,974 
4,807 
5,049 
4,933 

t  6,021 
6,258 
6,380 
6,406 
6,708 
7,811 
7,133 
7,427 

As  these  statistics  show,  the  grant,  which  was  to  begin  with  at  the  rate  of  08.  per  £.  of  the 
expenditure  on  disturnpiked  roaids  only,  dropped  to  2s.  per  £.  when  the  area  of  distribution  and 
the  class  of  roads  entitled  to  participate  were  widened  by  the  regulations  of  1884-86,  since  which 
date,  owing  to  the  gradual  growth  of  expenditure,  it  has  further  fallen  to  la,  Sd,  per  £.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  voad  rate,  in  relief  of  which  the  grant  is  applied,  is  levied  equally  from  owners 
and  occupiers. 


20&21Vicfe. 
c.  72. 


3&4Will.IV. 
C.46. 

]3&14yici. 
c.  33. 


(3.)  Police  Pay  and  Clothing  Grant. 

Origin  of  Grant  and  Conditions  Regvlatimg  Distribution,  —  The  institution  of  this  grant 
followed  directly  on  the  passing  of  the  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1857,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
securing  of  a  more  efficient  system  of  police  throughout  Scotland.  A  similar  Act  had  been  passed 
for  England  in  the  preceding  year  (19  &  20  Vict.  c.  69).  The  Act  of  1857  (Section  1)  required 
the  Commissioners  of  Supply  of  each  county  (other  than  the  counties  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
which  were  excluded  by  Section  76)  to  establish  a  sufficient  police  force  for  their  respective 
counties  as  from  15th  March  1858,  and  authorised  the  levy  of  a  rate  upon  owners  for  the  purpose 
(Section  29).  Burghs  which  had  not  already  set  up  police  forces,  under  the  Burgh  Police  Acts 
then  in  operation,  were  empowered  to  establish  such  forces  within  six  months,  failing  which  they 
would  be  policed  as  part  of  the  county  in  which  they  were  situated  (Section  72).  Rules  with 
respect  to  th^  government,  pay,  clothing,  &c  of  the  police  were  ordered  to  be  made  (Section  3)  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  (now  Secretary  for  Scotland),  a  system  of  inspection  was  established 
(Section  65),  and  provision  was  made  for  the  payment  to  each  force 'of  an  annual  grant  towards 
the  cost  of  pay  and  clothing,  subject  to  the  force  being  certified  efficient  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
(Section  66) ;  but  (Section  67)  no  grant  was  allowed  to  be  paid  to  a  burgh  with  less  than  5,000 
population  which  maintained  a  separate  force.  If  the  certificate  of  efficiency  is  withheld  in  any 
case,  the  county  or  burgh  aflfected  forfeits  its  right  to  share  in  the  grant,  but  a  statement  of  the 
grounds  for  withholding  the  certificate,  and  of  the  observations  of  the  police  authority  thereon, 
has  to  be  laid  before  Parliament 

In  view  of  the  growing  charge  for  the  annual  contribution,  the  Treasury,  by  Minute  dated 
7th  August  1876,  directed  that  no  grant  should  thenceforward  be  payable  out  of  voted  money 
towards  the  expenses  of  any  police  force  unless  the  Secretary  of  State  {now  Secretary  for  Scotland) 
certified  that  the  number  of  men  belonging  thereto  for  whom  a  contribution  was  claimed  had  not 
been  in  excess  of  the  number  required  for  maintenance  of  the  peace  in  the  district  of  the  police 
authority  rendering  the  claim^  and  that  the  scale  of  pay  and  cost  of  clothing  were  reasonable  and 
proper.  The  grant  is  accordingly  refused  in  respect  of  all  increases  in  numbers,  pay,  and  clothing 
expenditure,  which  have  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

The  foregoing  conditions  were  continued  and  stereotyped  by  Sections  22  (3)  and  23  of  the 
Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889. 

The  Scottish  police  forces  are  now  governed  by  the  before-described  Act  of  1857 ;  by  the  Local 
Govermnent  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  which  transferred  the  control  of  the  county  police  to  the  county 
councils  and  standing  joint  committees  thereby  constituted,  and  at  same  time  (Sec.  13)  vested  in 


*  Expenditure  on  which  grant  allocated  canuot  be  ascertained  from  old  Home  Office  papers. 
t  ProviBions  of  Boads  and  Streets  in  Police  Burghs  (Scotland)  Act,  1891,  enabling  police  barghs  to  take  over 
management  of  their  roads  from  the  county  authorities,  began  to  have  effect  in  tbie  year. 
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the  oounty  authorities  the  police  administration  in  burghs  with  less  than  7,000  population  (except 
Lerwick  and  Renfrew)  ;  by  the  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  which  consolidated  and  amended 
the  previous  enactments  relating  to  burgh  police  ;  and  by  the  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1890,  which 
established  a  system  of  police  superannuation — more  particularly  referred  to  below  in  connexion 
with  the  Exchequer  Grant  for  that  purpose. 

A  report  by  His  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Constabulary  with  respect  to  the  county  and  burgh 
police  forces  is  annually  laid  before  Parliament. 

Anuyu/rU  of  Orant. — The  amount  of  the  annual  grant  was  originally  fixed  at  a  sum  not 
exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  police  pay  and  clothing  (sec.  66  of  1857  Act),  but  this  limit 
was  suspended  by  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  58  (1874)  and  subsequent  Acts,  the  proportion  from  1874 
onwards  being  raised  to  one-half. 

The  first  Vote  for  the  grant  in  1868-69  amounted  to  25,960{.,  representing  a  police  expenditure 
of  nearly  104,000^.  In  1874,  the  expenditure  in  respect  of  which  a  grant  was  payable  had  increased 
to  210,896Z.,  and  the  raising  of  the  proportional  contribution  to  one-half  therefore  required  a  giant 
of  upwards  of  105,000Z.  From  1874  the  expenditure  grew  steadily,  and  in  1889-90,  the  last  year 
in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  grant  by  a  Vote  of  Parliament,  the  expenditure  in  respect  of 
which  a  contribution  was  payable  had  reached  a  total  of  308,068Z.,  necessitating  a  grant  of  154,0342. 
The  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  section  22  (3)  in  making  the  grant  from  1890-91 
onwards,  a  charge  on  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account  fixed  the  total  grant  at  155,0002. 
But  the  expenditure  ou  which  the  cootribution  was  payable  still  continued  to  grow,  and  in  1897-98 
had  risen  to  368,8492.,  the  pro  rata  contribution  falling  gradually  in  consequence  from  106.  per  £ 
to  8«.  5(2.  per  £.  The  opportunity  was  therefore  taken,  iu  appropriating  the  additional  moneys 
made  available  for  local  purposes  under  the  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1898,  to 
increase  the  total  grant  by  25,0002.  per  annum.  That  Act  was  only  to  operate  during  the  three 
years  1899-1902,  but  has  been  continued  for  four  years  more  by  the  Act  1  Edw.  VII.  c.  13. 

Staiiistics  as  to  Distribution, — ^The  following  table  shows  the  apportionment  of  the  total  grant 
between  county  forces  and  burgh  forces,  and  the  rate  per  £  of  expenditure  at  which  it  has  been 
aUocated  since  1889-90,  the  last  year  in  which  the  grant  was  provided  by  Vote  of  Parliament : — 


Year  of  Grant. 

Aggregate  Amount  of 
Expenditure 

on  which  Grant  was 
Distributed. 

Share  of  Grant  paid  to 

Bate  of  Grant 

per  £  of 
Expenditure. 

Counties. 

Burghs. 

1889-90       -            -            -            - 

1890-91           .... 

1891-98       .... 

1898-98           -             .             -         - 

1899-94       .... 

1894-96            .            -             -         . 

1895-96      .... 

189^97       - 

1897-98 

1898-99       .             -             .             - 

1899-1900        - 

1900-1901    .... 

808,068 
318,240 
892,250 
339,820 
850,121 
855,058 
362,842 
869,451 
369,849 
378,200 
388,292 
890,264 

A 

62,000 
59,880 
60,625 
57,819 
56,141 
55,176 
55,888 
54,912 
55,808 
55  326 
64,729 
64,334 

92,034 

95,120 

94,875 

97,681 

98,859 

99,824 

99,112 

100,088 

99,192 

99,674 

115,271 

115,666 

s.    d. 
10    0 

9    7 
9     1 
8  10 
8     9 
8     7 
8     5 
8     5 

8  2} 
0     5 

9  2i 

The  claims  on  the  grant  are  audited  by  the  Song's  and  Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer, 
Edinburgh,  who  certifies  the  amount  at  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland. 

InddeTice  of  Belief, — Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  the 
whole  sum  paid  to  the  counties  went  in  relief  of  the  ownere,  who  alone  were  liable  for  the  county 
poKce  rate.  -  By  section  27  (4)  of  that  Act  an  "  average  '*  rate  for  police  purposes  was  struck  on 
the  basis  of  the  rates  of  the  preceding  10  years,  and  it  was  enacted  that  any  subsequent  increase  in 
the  rate  should  be  divided  equally  between  owners  and  occupiers.  In  counties  where  such  an 
increase  has  occurred,  and  the  increase  is  due  to  an  increase  of  the  expenditure  on  police  pay  and 
clothing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  occupier  now  participates  jn  the  relief  afforded  by  the  grant.  But 
the  proportion  going  to  occupiers  in  this  way  is  relatively  small.  In  burghs,  the  relief  goes  wholly 
to  the  occupiers,  who  pay  the  Police  Rate. 


(4.)  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  Grant. 

Origin  and  Object  of  Grant, — The  first  grant  for  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief,  amounting  to 
10,000?.,  was  voted  in  1847.  The  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act,  1845,  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  83.  s.  69,  had 
required  parochial  boards  "  out  of  the  funds  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  provide  for 
''  medicines,  medical  attendance,  nutritious  diet,  cordials,  and  clothing  for  such  poor  in  such 
"  manner  and  to  such  an  extent  as  may  seem  equitable  and  expedient."  The  grant  was  intended 
partly  to  relieve  the  charge  falling  on  the  rates,  partly  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  supply  of 
medical  relief. 


Srd  Annual 
Beport  of 
Board  of 
SaperTiBion 
(1848),  App. 
p.  3. 
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Amovmi  of  Orant — Up  to  1882  the  annual  grant  amounted  to  10,000i..  In  1882  it  was 
r^sed  to  20,0002.,  and  was  continued  at  that  amount  by  section  22  (4)  of  the  Local  Government 
(Scotl^d)  Act,  1889,  which  transferred  the  charge  to  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account  as 
from  1890-^91. 


d7t1i  Annual 
Beport  of 
Board  of 
Supervision 
(1882),  App. 
p.  14. 


H.O.  Bill 
No.l02(1902). 


Regulations  as  to  Distribution. — Inquiry  made  in  1846  and  1847,  showed  that  the  expendi- 
ture on  Poor  Law  Medical  Belief,  in  a  large  majority  of  parishes,  was  most  inadequate.  Thus, 
the  expenditure  was  found  to  have  amounted  in  1845-46  to  only  4,056Z.,  and  in  1846-47  to  12,879i. 
It  was  felt  that  to  allocate  the  new  grant  simply  in  proportion  to  expenditure  would  not  meet 
the  case.  There  was  a  strong  probability  that,  in  many  parishes,  in  the  absence  of  suitable 
conditions,  the  grant  would  merely  be  applied  pro  tanto  in  reduction  of  the  existing  charge  on 
the  locality,  with  the  result  that  the  inadequacy  in  the  relief  given  would  continue.  The  regula- 
tions drawn  up  for  the  distribution  therefore  required,  as  a  condition  of  participation  in  the  grant 
of  any  year,  that  a  certain  minimum  amount  of  expenditure  on  Poor  Jj&w  Medical  Relief  should 
have  occurred  in  the  parish  in  the  year  preceding  the  distribution.  For  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining this  minimum  the  parishes  were  divided  into  seven  classes,  according  to  density  of 
population,  and  an  average  rate  of  expenditure  per  head  was  then  fixed  for  each  class,  so  as  to 
bring  out  an  aggregate  minimum  expenditure  for  the  whole  of  Scotland  approximately  equal  to 
twice  the  Government  Grant.     The  following  Table  summarises  the  results : — 


Class. 


I. 

11. 
111. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 


Approximate  Population 

per  Square  Mile 
according  to  1841  Census. 


Minimum  Expenditure 

per  Head  on  Medical 

Relief  which  will  qualify  for 

Share  of  Grant 


Total  Amount  of 

Minimum  Expenditure 

for  each  Class. 


1  to 

26  to 

61  to 

101  to 

201  to 


25 

50 

100 

200 

400 


401  to  1,000 
1,001  and  upwards 


-rf. 

2      per  head 

1«       ^^ 


1« 


Total 


£ 
2,182 
1,920 
2,694 
2,749 
2,40S 
1,704 
5.686 


19,888 


Each  parish  received  as  its  share  of  the  first  annual  grant  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  minimum 
expenditure  ascertained  for  it  according  to  the  above  scheme.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  in  view  of 
the  exceptional  number  of  casual  poor  coming  upon  them  for  relief,  were  treated  exceptionally  in 
making  the  distribution,  being  placed  in  the  highest  class.  In  subsequent  years  the  same 
apportionment  was  followed,  but,  when  a  parish  failed  to  comply  with  the  condition  as  to 
minimum  expenditure,  the  share  which  it  would  otherwise  have  received  was  distributed  amoi^g 
the  parishes  which  had  so  complied  in  proportion  to  their  Cbctual  expenditure  on  medical  relief.  - 

It  Was  further  provided,  as  a  condition  of  participation,,  that  all  parishes  should  appoint  legally 
qualified  medical  officers,  at  fixed  salaries,  to  attend  the  poor ;  that  these  officers  should  be  bound 
to  obey  all  the  rules  aud  regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  their  guidance  and 
approved  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State,  and  should  be  liable  to  dismissal  by  the 
Board  of  Supervision  in  the  event  of  their  failing,  or  being  found  incompetent,  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  office. 

In  1 882,  on  the  grant  being  increased  to  20,000^.,  it  was  considered  that  the  apportionment  fixed 
in  1848  had,  in  view  of  changes  in  population  and  expenditure,  ceased  to  be  equitable,  and  the 
principle  of  simply  allocating  the  total  grant  in  proportion  to  the  vouched  expenditure  on  medical 
relief  of  the  participating  parishes  was  introduced.  The  conditions  laid  down  in  1848  with 
regard  to  minimum  expenditure,  &c.,  in  each  parish  were,  however,  still  maintained. 

In  1885  the  rule  defining  ''  medical  relief,"  for  the  purpose  of  participation  in  the  grant,  was 
altered  so  as  to  include  trained  sick  nursing  in  poor-houses,  and  the  grant  became  distributable  as 
follows : — (1)  Half  the  cost  of  trained  sick-nursing  was  allowed  as  a  first  charge  against  the  grant, 
and  then  (2)  the  balance  was  distributed  pro  rata  on  the  basis  of  the  vouched  expenditure  of  the 
respective  parishes  on  medical  relief.  -' 

Section  22  (4)  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  in  making  the  grant,  from 
1890-91  onwards,  a  charge  on  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account,  enacted  that  until  Parliament 
otherwise  determined,  the  grant  should  be  distributed  according  to  the  like  scale  and  regulations 
as  nearly  as  might  be,  as  in  the  financial  year  ending  31st  March  1889.  Copies  of  the  regulations 
as  thus  stereotyped,  appear  in  the  Handbook  of  the  Rules,  Instructions,  &c.,  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Scotland  [see  pp.  98-105  and  248-9  of  1897  edition].  A  Bill  has,  however,  been 
introduced  by  the  Government  in  the  present  Session  by  which  it  is  provided  that  the  grant  shall 
be  distributed  "  in  such  manner  and  according  to  such  scale  and  regulations  as  may  be  from  time 
"  to  time  prescribed  by  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  with  the  approval  of  the 
"  Secretary  for  Scotland,  provided  that  a  copy  of  every  such  order  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses 
"  of  Parliament  so  soon  as  may  be  after  it  is  made."  If  this  Bill  becomes  law,  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  will  be  enabled  to  modify  the  existing  regulations  in  certain  respects  in  which  they  are 
recognised  to  be  out  of  date  {e.g.,  as  regards  the  condition  relating  to  minimum  expenditure). 
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Statistics  as  to  IHstribution.'-The  following  Table  shows  the  rate  per  £•  of  expenditure  at 
which  the  grant  has  been  distributed  in  recent  years : — 


Number  of 

Expenditure 

Grant  per  £. 

Tear  of  Grant, . 

Parishes  partietpatuig 

on  which  Allocation 

of  Expenditure  on 

in  Grant. 

based 

Medical  Belief. 

£ 

s.   d. 

1890-91 

796 

40,674» 

9     61 

1891-92       .        -            -          - 

791 

42,217 

9     5 

1892-93 

804 

43,847 

9     Q 

1898-94 

794 

45,845 

8     8 

1894-95 

796 

46,281 

8     6^ 

1895-96 

798 

47,782 

8     2 

1896-97 

794 

48,067 

8     If 

1897-98 

798 

49,468 

7  10| 

* 

1898-99 

799 

50,099 

7    9 

1899-1900 

794 

50,822 

7    7J 

1900-1901       - 

797 

50,187t 

7    8| 

Full  details  of  the  allocation  appear  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland) 
Board  [formerly  Board  of  Supervision],  upon  whose  certificate  the  grant  is  annually  distributed  by 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

Incidence  of  Relief, — The  grant  relieves  the  poor  rate,  which  is  levied  equally  from  owners  and 
occupiers. 

(5.)  Pauper  Lunatics  Grant. 

Origin  ofGratd, — This  grant  originated  in  1875.  Similar  grants  were  at  the  same  time  give 
to  England  and  Ireland. 

Amount  of  Grant — Commencing  in  1875  at  59,483i.,  the  grant  grew  till  in  1889-90 — the  last 
year  in  which  a  Vote  of  Parliament  was  taken  for  the  service — it  had  rea^jhed  a  total  of  91,322?. 
In  1890-91  it  became  a  charge  on  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account,  pursuant  to  section  22 
(5)  of  the  Ijocal  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  and  was  fixed  at  90,500Z.  per  annum.  By 
section  2  (3)  of  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  the  grant  was 
increased,  as  from  1892-93  inclusive,  to  115,500i. 

Mode  of  Distribution. — While  the  grant  was  provided  for  by  Vote  of  Parliament,  i.e.,  froui  1875 
to  1890 — ^the  rule  was  to  pay  to  the  participating  parishes  one-half  of  the  net  cost  of  maintenance, 
not  exceeding  8».  per  week,  of  each  pauper  lunatic.  The  net  cost  of  maintenance  was  taken  as 
the  actual  charge  on  the  rates  in  respect  of  the  lunatic,  after  deducting  sums  recovered  or  recoverable 
from  relatives. 

In  1890-91,  when  the  grant  was  fixced  at  90,500i.,  it  became  necessary  to  slightly  modify  the 
above  rule,  as  a  contribution  of  one-half  could  no  longer  be  maintained.  It  was  accordingly 
provided,  by  regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  on  10th  June  1890,  that  the  fixed 
grant  of  90,500Z.  should  be  distributed  at  such  rate  per  £.  of  expenditure  on  maintenance  not 
exceeding  88.  per  lunatic  per  week,  as  should  exhaust,  or  as  nearly  as  might  be,  exhaust  the  grant. 
A  complete  copy  of  these  regulations  will  be  found  in  the  Handbook  of  Rules,  &c.,  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  [see  pp.  249-251  of  1897  edition].   ' 

Statistics  as  to  Distribution. — ^The  following  figures  summarise  the  results  of  recent 
distributions : — 


Kamber  of 

Total  Ckwt 

Expenditure 
admissible 

Amount 

Rate  of  Grant 

Financial  Tear. 

Parishes 

of 

under  Scheme 

of 
Participation. 

of 

per£. 
of  admitted 

participating. 

Maintenance. 

Grant. 

Expenditure. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

*.    d. 

1889-90 

812 

21M86 

182,644 

91,822 

10    0 

1890-91 

817 

216,552 

188,266 

90,500 

9     7 

1891-92 

820 

223,851 

193,822 

90,500 

9     4 

1899-93 

822 

230,344 

199,198 

115,500 

11      7; 

189S-94 

817 

288,681 

202,846 

115,500 

11     5 

1894-95 

818 

238,725 

205,089 

115,500 

11     Sh 

189^96 

820 

247,537 

211,836 

115,500 

10  10  - 

10      8; 

1896-97 

815 

258,051 

210,205 

115,500 

1897-98 

817 

261,498 

222,293 

115,500 

10     5 

189»-99 

812 

270,230 

230,511 

115,500 

10    0^ 

1899-1900 

814 

383,045 

289,768 

115,600 

9     8 

1900-1901 

816 

297,728 

.    247,845 

115,500 

9     4J 

*  This  amount  included  a  sum  of  1,949/.  for  trained  nick-nursing  in  poorhouses,  upon  which  a  grant  of  9717.  was  paid, 
t  This  included  6,597/.  for  trained  sick-nursing,  on  which  a  grant  of  2,798/.  was  paid. 
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Details  of  the  allocation  are  given  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland) 
Board,  on  whose  certificate  the  grant  is  annually  distributed  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland. 
Statistics  relative  to  the  growth  in  the  number  of  pauper  InnaticR  are  given  in  the  reports  of  the 
General  Board  of  Lunacy  for  Scotland,  laid  annually  before  Parliament. 

IncideTice  of  Belief. — ^The  grant  relieves  the  poor  rate,  which  is  levied  equally  from  owners  and 
occupiers. 

(6.)  Secondary  Education  Grant. 

An  annual  grant  of  60,000i.,  commencing  in  1892-93,  was  allotted  for  the  purpose  of  Secondary 
Education  by  section  2  (1)  of  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892. 
The  grant  is  administered  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  subject  to  Minutes  of  that 
Department  submitted  to  Parliament,  the  Minutes  now  in  force  being  dated  10th  June  1897  and 
30th  April  1900. 

A  further  sum  exceeding  S7fl00l.  per  annum  became  available  for  the  purposes  of  secondary 
or  technical  (including  agricultural)  education  in  Scotland,  pureuant  to  section  2  (4)  of  the  Local 
Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1S98.  This  Act,  as  passed,  was  to  operate  only  for  the  three 
years  1899-1902,  but  has  been  continued  for  four  years  more  by  the  Act  1  Edw.  VII,  c.  13  (1901). 
Minutes  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  providing  for  the  distribution  of  this  sum  were  issued 
in  April  and  June  1899  (see  C.  9275  and  C.  9356). 

(7.)  Universities  (Scotland)  Grant. 

Under  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892^  section  2  (2),  an  annual 
sum  of  30,000^.,  commencing  in  1892-93,  was  allotted  for  distribution  among  the  Universities  of 
Scotland  in  such  manner,  and  subject  to  such  conditions,  as  might  bo  set  forth  in  Ordinances 
of  the  Commissioners  under  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act,  1889.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  a 
grant-in-aid  of  42,0002.  is  payable  annually  to  the  Scotch  Universities  pursuant  to  section  25  of 
the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act,  1889.  The  latter  grant,  which  commenced  in  1890-91,  is  provided 
by  annual  Vote  of  Parliament.  It  represents  an  increase  of  fully  16,000Z.  a  year  on  the  sums 
formerly  voted  in  aid  of  the  Scottish  Universities  {see  footnote  to  page  363  of  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates  for  1890-91). 

Ordinances  were  made  by  the  University  Commissioners,  allocating  the  above  grants,  as 
follows : — 


. 

Date. 

Name  of  Uniyersity. 

Share  of  Annual  Grant. 

No.  of  Ordinance. 

Payable  from 

Local  Taxation 

(Scotland) 

Account. 

Payable  from 
Annual 

Vote  of  Par- 
liament. 

rxxv. 

H.  C.  151  (1893)     .^XXVL 

L  XX  VII. 
H.C.  6(1894)          -     XLVI. 

5th  June  1893 
3rd  February  1894 

Gltsftow      - 

Aberdeen        ... 

Edinburgh 

St.  Andrews 

Totid                 -    £ 

£ 

8,700 

6,000 

10,800 

4,500 

£ 
12,180 

8,400 
15,120 

6^00 

80,000 

42.000 

(8.)  Parish  Councils  (Relief  of  Rates). 

An  annual  sum  of  50,000Z.,  commencing  in  1892-93,  was  appropriated  for  distribution  among 
parish  councils  by  section  2  (4)  of  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act, 
1892.  The  grant  is  distributable  in  proportion  to  the  valuation  and  population  of  the  respective 
parishes,  i.c.,  the  share  of  a  parish  is  first  ascertained  on  the  basis  of  valuation  alone,  and  then 
on  the  basis  of  population  alone,  the  parish  council  receiving  the  mean  between  the  two  amounts. 
In  other  words,  half  of  the  total  grant  is  allocated  on  the  basis  of  valuation,  and  half  on  the  basis 
of  population.  The  valuations  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  the  distribution  are  those  annually 
ascertained  pursuant  to  the  Lands  Valuation  (Scotland)  Act,  1854,  while  the  populations  taken 
are  those  ascertained  at  the  decennial  census  preceding  the  distribution. 

The  grant  for  1900-1901  was  distributed  on  the  basis  of  a  total  ascertained  valuation  of 
285490,262{.  and  a  total  population  of  4,025^647.  Each  parish  received  a  grant  at  the  rate  of  about 
17«.  ^d,  for  every  l,000i.  of  valuation  plv^  a  grant  at  the  rate  of  6/.  4«.  for  every  1,000  of  population. 

The  grant  is  applicable  in  relief  of  any  rates  levied  by  the  parish  councils.  These  rates  are  all 
levied  equally  from  owners  and  occupiers. 

(9.)  Grant  TO  Counties,  Burghs,  and  Police  Burghs  [Section  2  (5)  of  1892  Act]. 

As  explained  in  the  marginal  remarks  at  p.  81  supra,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  is  em|)Owered 
as  from  1892-93  to  distribute  annually,  under  section  2,  subsections  (1)  to  (5),  of  the  Education 
and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  out  of  the  Scotch  share  of  the  probate  and 
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licence  daties  assigned  to  local  purposes,  a  sum  equal  to  the  fee  grant  voted  to  Scotland  for  the 
year.  The  sums  distributable  under  subsections  (1)  to  (4)  are  fixed,  and  amount  to  166,000{.  per 
annum.  The  sum  that  may  be  distributed  under  subsection  (5)  is^  therefore  (subject  to  the 
revenue  from  the  probate  duty  grant  and  licences  proving  sufficient)  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  Scotch  fee  grant  for  the  year  mimia  165,000i. 

From  1898-99  a  further  factor  enters  into  the  calculation,  the  proviso  appended  to  section  2 
of  the  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1898,*  requiring  that  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
Cattle  Pleuro-Pneumonia  Account  (Great  Britain),  under  section  18  of  the  Diseases  of  Animals 
Act,  1894,  shall  in  future  be  charged  against  this  grant  instead  of,  as  formerly,  against  the  residue 
available  under  section  2  (iii)  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890.  The 
amounts  so  charged  in  1898-99,  1899-1900,  and  1900-1901  were  respectively  8,400Z.,  4,560^, 
and  3.000Z.t 

The  grant  is  distributable,  as  in  the  case  of  the  grant  to  parish  councils  referred  to  above, 
on  the  basis  of  valuation  and  population,  and  is  applicable,  in  terms  of  section  2  (5)  of  the 
1892  Act,  as  follows  :— 

(a.)  In  relief  of  local  rates  levied  by  the  county,  burgh,  and  police  burgh  authorities  respectively. 

(6.)  In  aid  of  tlie  expenses  incurred,  or  to  be  incurred,  under  any  statutory  power  vested 
in  them. 

(c.)  Under  any  scheme  of  public  utility  approved  by  the  Secreteuy  for  Scotland. 

The  following  Table  sho^s  the  annual  amount  of  the  grant  from  the  outset,  the  proportions 
paid  respectively  to  counties,  burghs,  and  police  burgfhs,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  money 
has  been  applied : — 


Share  of  Grant  paid  to 

Amount  of  Grant  applied 

Parliamentary 

YeftT. 

Counties. 

Burghs. 

Police 
fiiughs. 

Total 
Grant. 

(a) 

To  Belief  of 
Bates. 

(6) 

In  Aid  of 
Statutory 
Ezpenaes. 

(c) 

Under 

Schemes  of 

PabUc 

Utility. 

Beturns, 
giTingDeiaib. 

A 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1898-98 

42,157 

47,588 

10,255 

100,000 

98,156 

850 

1,494 

0^7826 

1898-94 

45,218 

51,838 

11,104 

107,660 

105,464 

252 

1,944 

C.-«218 

1894-95 

89,522 

45,696 

10,840 

95,558t 

98,072 

1,186 

1,850 

C— 8574 

1895-96 

54,214 

63,660 

14,470 

182,844 

127,590 

1,282 

8,522 

C.-8574 

1896-97 

50,557 

60,652 

18,975 

125,184^ 

§ 

! 

t 

1897-98 

59,086 

70,228 

16,861 

145,625 

189^99 

65,218 

78,826 

18,868 

161,912 

§ 
§ 

§ 

1899-1900 

59,556 

72,465 

17,052 

149,078 

1 

1900-1901     - 

58,246 

71,819 

16,868 

146,983 

§ 

Total  - 

478,724 

561,772 

128,798 

1,164,289 

(10.)  Police  Supebannuation  Obani. 

Origin  of  Gromt — This  grant  commenced  in  1890-91. 

For  many  years  there  had  been  a  growing  demand  for  the  establishment,  in  the  interests  of  25&26Tict. 
the  greater  efficiency  of  the  police  service,  of  a  compulsory  system  of  police  superannuation  in  o.  101. 
Scotland.     Certain  powers  weref,  indeed,  already  possessed  by  police  authorities.    In  buighs  a  20  A  21  Viol, 
retiring  allowance  might  be   made  pursuant  to  section  121   of  the  Police  and  Improvement  ^.72. 
(Scotland)  Act,   1862,  while  county  police  authorities   were  empowered,  by  section  52   of  the 
PoUce  (Scotland)  Act,  1867,  to  pay  a  gratuity  or  lump  sum  down  to  a  constable  on  retirement 
But  the  payments  made  under  these  provisions  were  in  fact  small ;  no  constable  could  claim  a 
pension  as  a  matter  of  statutory  right,  and  numerous  instances  occurred  of  men  being  retained 
on  the  effective  strength  of  police  forces  beyond  an  age  at  which  they  were  fitted  for  active 
service,  at  a  low  rate  of  pay  which  was  really  in  the  nature  of  pension.     The  current  of  promotion 
was  thereby  stopped,  a  less  satisfactory  class  of  recruit  was  attracted  to  the  service,  and  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  constabulary  was  correspondingly  impaired. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by  legislation  (vide  the  Police  Bills  53  yioLc.3. 
of  1882-87),  but  the  ratepayers  shrank  from  facing  the  necessary  cost,  and  it  was  only  in  1890  53454  Vict. 
Uiat  the  Government  was  able  to  deal   effectively  with  the  matter.     In  that  year  a  share  of 
certain  duties  of  customs  and  excise  on  beer  and  spirits   was   assigned  for  local  purptjses  to 
Scotlandj 
was  taken 


C.60. 

53  A  54  Vict. 
0.67. 


a  sum  of  4U,00U6.  per 

(Scotland)  Act,  1890,  which  followed  in  the  same  session,  provided  inter  alia  for  the  setting  up  of 
a  pension  fund  for  each  police  force,  as  from  lat  April  1891,  for  the  distribution  of  the  annual 
grant  of  40,000Z.,  for  the  making  of  deductions  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  from  the  pay  of  the 

•  This  Act,  which,  as  passed,  was  to  expire  on  Slst  March  1902,  has  been  continued  for  four  years  more  by 
lEdw.Vn.c.  13(1901). 

t  Particalars  of  the  Eevenue  and  Bxpenditore  of  the  Cattle  Pleuro-Pneumonia  Account  will  bo  fxar^J  in  the 
-A-ppropriation  Accounts  laid  annually  before  Parliament. 

I  See  marginal  note  Bupra  at  pp.  83  and  85.  §  Not  ascertained  after  1895-96. 
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constables,  and  for  the  payment  of  these  and  other  miscellaneous  receipts  into  the  funds.  It 
also  prescribed  scales  of  pensions,  &c.,  and  the  conditions  under  which  these  pensions  should 
be  awarded  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  regarded  as  excluded  from  the  Act,  as  they  did  not 
possess  police  forces  within  the  meaning  of  the  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1857.  {See  notes  on  Police 
Pay  Grant,  p.  96.) 

The  pension  funds  are  guaranteed  by  the  rates  levied  for  police  purposes  in  the  counties 
and  burghs. 

Regulations  as  to  Diatribviion  of  Orant — The  first  annual  grant  was  distributed,  iu  accordance 
with  section  17  (1)  (a)  of  the  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1890,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  efficient 
men  in  the  several  police  forces  during  the  police  year  ending  15th  March  1891.  In  subse- 
quent  years  the  grant  became  distributable  in  manner  provided  by  section  17  (1)  (6)  (c)  of 
the  Act,  viz. : — 

(1.)  Each  force  was  to  receive  out  of  the  grant  for  any  Government  financial  year  ending 
31st  March  a  sum  equal  to  the  rateable  deductions  made  from  the  pay  of  constables 
during  the  local  police  year  ending  on  15th  March  preceding  the  dase  of  the  Government 
financial  year. 

(2.)  The  residue  was  then  to  be  allocated  in  proportion  to  the  payments  out  of  the  several  funds 
for  pensions,  allowances,  and  gratuities  during  the  police  year  mentioned. 

This  method  of  distribution  was,  however,  found  to  be  not  entirely,  satisfactory.  In  the  first 
year  in  which  it  operated  (1891-92)  the  residue  available  under  the  second  head  exceeded  32,000Z. 
Many  funds  had  no  payments  for  pensions,  &c.,  and  were,  therefore,  altogether  excluded  from 
participation  in  this  residue.  Moreover,  those  funds  which  did  participate  had  an  aggregate 
expenditure  for  the  year  of  only  5,483i.,  and  consequently  had  the  amount  of  their  payments 
returned  nearly  six-fold.  This  surplus  payment  in  excess  of  the  immediate  claims  on  the  funds, 
although  in  the  natural  course  of  things  it  must  decrease  annually  as  the  pension  list  grew,  was 
likely  to  be  very  large  for  some  years  to  come;  it  was  obviously  in  the  nature  of  a  provision 
for  future  liabilities^  and  these  liabilities  were  as  surely  maturing  in  the  forces  which  did  not 
participate  in  the  I'esidue  as  in  those  which  did. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  after  consultation  with  the   Government 

actuary,  made  regulations  under  the  powers  given  him  by  section  17  (6)  of  the  Police  (Scotland) 

Act,  1890,  providing  that  out  of  the  residue  in  future  there  should  be  paid  to  ea,ch  fund  in  the 

H.0.291wid  first  instance  a  sum  equal  to  its  expenditure  on  pensions,  &c.  during  the  police  year,  and  that 

291-1  of  26th   the  balance  should  then  be  allocated  among  all  the  funds  according  to  the  number  of  efficient 

June  1893.       ^^^  j^^  ^j^^  respective  forces.    At  the  same  time  a  modificatioQ  of  a  minor,  nature  waa  made  in 

regard  to  the  allocation  of  the  first  part  of  the  grant  under  section  J7  (1)  (fi)- 
HO  Hi  Two  years  later,  t.e.,  on  14th  March  1895,  a  further^ alteration  of  the  regulations  was  made 

1895.  so  as  to  enable  the  distribution  of  the  grant  for  any  Government  financial  year  to  be  based  on 
particulars  relating  io  the  local  police.. yjsar  ending  ISth  March  preceding,  the  . b^mnirt^  (instead 
of  "  end  "  as  formerly)  of  the  Government  financial  yeax.  This  accelerated  the  distributioik  of  each 
annual  grant  by  about  a  year,  and  meant  a  corresponding  gain  in  interest  to  the  funds. 

The  regulations  of  14th  March  1896  are  still  in  force. 

Before  a  police  force  can  share  in  the  grant  for  any  year  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  must 
certify,  pursuant  to  section  17  (2)  of  the  1890  Act,  that  it  has  been  maintained  in  a  state  of 
efficiency,  and  that  its  pension  fund  has  been  satisfactorily  administered  during  the  preceding 
police  year.  The  withholding  of  that  certificate  means  forfeiture  of  the  grant,  but  a  statement 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  certificate  is  withheld,  and  of  any  observations  which  the  police 
authority  may  desire  to  make  thereon,  must  be  laid  before  Parliament,  as  in  the  case  of  the  grant 
towards  the  pay  and  clothing  of  police. 

H.O.  34—1  Statietica  ae  to  Pension  Funds. — Statistics  as  to  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  pension 

1896.  funds,  the  number  and  amount  of  the  annual  pensions  awarded,  &c.,  down  to  15th  March  1895, 
are  given  in  a  Return  made  to  the  House  of  Conmions  in  1896.  Later,  and  more  complete 
statistics,  covering  the  whole  period  from  1st  April  1891,  when  the  pension  funds  were  constituted 

.  down  to  15th  March  1900,  will  be  found  among  the  Appendices  to  the  Select  Committee  Report  on 

H.O.  356.  the  Police  Superannuation  (Scotland)  Bill,  1901.  At  15th  March  1900  the  funds  amounted,  in  the 
aggi'Sgate,  to  upwards  of  426,000i.,  of  which,  about  380,000i.  was  invested  in  trust  securities ; 
there  were  in  all  421  constables  on  the  pension  list,  while  the  widoy/^s  and  children  of  five  more 
constables  were  in  receipt  of  statutory  allowances  from  the  funds.  The  actual  payments  for 
pensions,  &c.,  in  the  police  year  1899-1900,  amounted  to  27,807Z.  niade  up  thus : — 

£ 

Pensions  to  Constables,  &c.  -  -     18,883 

Gratuities  to  Constables,  &c.  -  -  -       6,450 

Other  payments        ...  -  -       2,474 

Total        -  -        -    £27,807 

Statistics  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  funds  appear  annually  in  the  Local  Taxation 
(Scotland)  Returns. 

H.C.  Bills  Proposed  Amend/ment  of  1890  Act — ^Bills  were  introduced  in  the  Commons  by  private  members 

No-  Jf  *!J^'    in  1897  and  1898,  with  the  object  of  assimilating  the  pension  provisions  of  the  Police  (Scotland) 
1^0.18(1898).  ^^^^  ^gQQ  j^  ^Yiooe  in  the  English  Police  Act  of  same  year.     This  would  haVe  enabled  the  Scotch 
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constable  to  get  his  maximum  pension  of  two-tbirds  pay  after  26  years  approved  service  instead 

of  34  years  as  at  present.     The  BUls  were  not  supported  by  the  Government,  and  failed  to  become 

law.    A  third  Bill  with  the  same  object  was  intrpduced  in  1901,  and  was  remitted  to  a  Select  ^-  ^-  ^^ 

Committee,  who  reported,  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  actuarial  experts  and  others  that  the  ^q  2h6^^' 

charge  which  would  be  thereby  thrown  on  the  rates  was  so  great  as  to  preclude  them  reoom-  [s.  C.  Export 

mending  that  the  Bill  should  be  passed.  (1901).] 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Police  Reservists  (Allowances)  Act,  1900,  has  enabled  Police  Authorities 
to  pay  certain  Allowances  and  Gratuities  in  respect  of  Police  Reservists  called  out  for  permanent 
service,  and  further  that  a  Bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  present  Session  to  enable  military  service  H.C.B. 
in  such  a  case  to  count  as  service  for  police  pension  purposes,  106  of  1902. 

(11.)  Relief  of  School  Fees. 

In  supplement  to  the  provision  made  for  the  relief  of  school  fees  on  the  Vote  for  Public  Educa- 
tion (Scotland),  an  annual  sum  of  40,O00Z.  is  paid  over  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  out 
of  Scotland's  share  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties,  together  with  any  balance  available  under 
section  2  (6)  of  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  after  satisfying 
other  claims  on  the  Probate  and  Licence  Duties.  The  sums  so  paid  over  are  administered  by  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Scotch  Education  Code  annually 
Bubmitted  to  Parliament. 

The  voted  Scotch  fee  grant  supplemented  as  above  is  sufficient  to  pay  a  fee  grant  at  the  rate  of 
12«.  per  head  of  average  attendance.  [See  House  of  Commons  Return,  No.  224 'of  1899,  and 
Amiual  Estimates  for  Public  Education  (Scotland).] 

(12.)  Sanitary  Officers  Grant. 

With  the  object  of  securing  a  more  effective  sanitary  administration  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Scotland,  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  section  52,  made  compulsory  the  appoint- 
ment of  duly  qualified  medical  officers  and  sanitary  inspectors  for  every  county,  and  in  the 
following  year,  by  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  section  2  (iii)  (a),  an 
amiual  sum  of  15,000?.  was  allotted,  out  of  the  Scotch  share  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  local  authorities  (biirghal  as  well  as  county),  in  providing  an  efficient 
sanitary  service.  The  grant  was  directed  to  be  distributed  **  in  such  manner  and  according  to 
such  scale  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland." 

Regulations  for  distributing  the  grant  on  the  basis  of  approved  salaries  were  confirmed  by  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  on  22nd  August  1890,  but  these  were  subsequently  modified  (15th  June 
1891),  so  as  to  allow  the  travelling  expenses  of  county  officers  to  rank  also  in  the  distribution. 
Complete  copies  of  the  regulations  and  relative  conditions  to  be  observed  are  contained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  1890-91.  Further  modifications  made  in  June  1896 
required  local  authorities  to  submit  all  proposed  alterations  of  approved  salaries  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  sanction,  and  to  send  immediate  intimation  to  the  Board  of  the  appoint- 
ment, resignation,  or  death  of  a  medical  officer  or  sanitary  inspector. 

One  of  the  princijml  conditions  attached  to  participation  in  the  grant  laid  down  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  county  medical  officer  (certain  small  insular  counties  being  however  excepted),  no  grant 
should  be  paid  if  the  officer  was  allowed  to  engage  in  private  practice.  This  condition,  although 
it  had  received  the  **  unanimous  approval  of  scientific  sanitary  opinion,"  evoked  in  some  quarters 
a  good  deal  of  hostile  criticism,  it  being  contended  that  in  view  of  the  provision  in  section  52  (1) 
of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  to  the  effect  that  private  practice  should  not  be 
engaged  in  *'  without  the  express  written  consent  of  the  council,"  the  matter  was  primarily  for 
the  decision  of  the  county  councils.  Accepting  this  view,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  (Sir  George 
Trevelyan)  in  May  1893,  while  stating  that  he  shared  the  opinion  of  his  predecessor  that  county 
medical  officers  should,  as  a  general  rule,  not  engage  in  private  practice,  directed  intimation  to  be 
made  that  in  future  failure  to  comply  with  the  condition  should  not  necessarily  debar  a  county 
from  participating  in  the  contribution.  This  question  has,  however,  been  recently  again  under 
consideration,  and  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  (Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh)  has  inthnated  that  in  the 
light  of  the  further  experience  that  has  been  gained,  he  is  now  fully  convinced  that  county  medical 
officers  should  not  be  allowed  to  engage  in  general  private  practice,  although  he  does  not  hold  so 
strong  an  opinion  with  regard  to  their  engaging  in  Conaiilting  practice  with  the  statutory  consent 
of  the  county  council. 

The  following  figures  show  the  total  expenditure  upon  which  the  grant  has  been  distributed 
from  1890-91  to  date,  and  the  rate  per  £  of  the  contribution  : — 


46th  Beport 
of  Board  of 
Saper  vision 
paeea  zxii 
and  xxiii, 
App.  59-63. 


47t.h  Report 
of  Hoard  of 
Supervision, 

p.  XX. 


48tli  Keport 
of  Board  of 
Supervision. 
App.  120-121. 


Ykar 

Amount  of  Expenditure  on 

Rate  per  £ 

X  KAA. 

which  Grant  allocated. 

of  Contribation. 

£ 

8.      d. 

1890-91 

16,491* 

18     2* 

1891-92 

29,164 

10     8^ 

1892-93 

83,758 

8  10^ 

1898-94 

85,839 

8     ^ 

1894-95 

36,957 

8     l| 

1895-96 

37,476 

8     0 

1896-97 

37,848 

m 

1897-98 

37,400 

1898-99 

38,249 

'^3 

1899-1900 

38,861 

♦  Part  of  year  only. 
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H.aB., 
ai5  of  1895, 
clause  7. 


The  counties  receive  approximately  two-thirds,  the  burghs  one-third  of  the  sum  distributed. 
Full  details  relative  to  the  allocation  are  published  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Local  Qovem- 
ment  Board  for  Scotland  upon  whose  certificate  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  distributes  the  grant. 

iTicidence  of  Sdief. — ^The  grant  relieves  rates  which,  both  in  counties  and  burghs,  are  levied 
equally  from  owners  and  occupiers. 

(13.)  Residue  Grant  (Customs  and  Excise  Duties). 

This  grant  originated  in  1890-91.  It  is  distributed  among  counties,  burghs,  and  police  burghs, 
on  the  biuis  of  valuation,  and  is  applicable  in  relief  of  rates,  or,  in  the  option  of  the  participating 
authorities,  may  be  appropriated  in  whole  or  in  part  to  technical  education. 

ATnovmt — The  amount  of  the  grant  varies  annually  with  the  produce  of  the  Customs  and 
Excise  Duties  assigned  to  local  purposes.  It  is  the  balance  of  the  Scotch  share  of  these  duties 
left  over  after  paying  the  fixed  grants,  amounting  to  95,000Z.,  specified  in  section  2  of  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890  Up  to  1898-99  this  balance  was  liable  to  be  reduced 
in  the  event  of  a  deficiency  arising  on  the  Cattle  Pleuro-Pneumonia  Account  (Great  Britain), 
12  per  cent,  of  any  such  deficiency  being  made  a  charge  upon  it  pursuant  to  the  Diseases  of 
Animals  Acts.  But,  recognising  the  inexpediency  of  having  a  grant,  which  was  largely  devoted 
by  local  authorities  to  the  organising  of  a  system  of  technical  education,  liable  to  erratic  demands 
arising  out  of  the  prevalence  of  Cattle  and  Swine  Disease,  the  Government  inserted  a  proviso  in 
the  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Bill  of  1898 — which  in  due  course  became  law — ^trans- 
ferring the  liability  to  meet  such  charges  from  the  residue  grant  to  the  grant  under  section  2  (5) 
of  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892.     (See  page  101  8up»*a.) 

Basis  of  Distribution, — As  alre€Miy  noted,  the  grant  is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  valuation. 
For  this  it  was  proposed  to  substitute,  by  a  proviso  inserted  in  the  Bill  of  1898  already  referred 
to,  distribution  on  the  joint  basis  of  valuation  and  population,  as  in  the  case  of  the  grants  under 
section  2  (4)  and  (5)  of  the  above-mentioned  Act  of  1892.  In  consequence,  however,  of  opposition 
in  Parliament,  the  proviso  was  withdrawn. 

In  proceeding  to  allocate  the  first  grant  a  question  arose  as  to  the  valuations  to  be  adopted  for 
the  purpose.  Section  2  (iii)  (b)  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  had 
directed  that  the  distribution  should  be  based  on  the  valuations  of  the  counties,  burghs,  and  police 
buighs,  "as  ascertained  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  at  the  date  of  the  distribution."  The 
Secretary  for  Scotland  had  been  generally  advised  that  the  valuations  taken  should  be  those 
appearing  on  the  County  and  Burgh  Valuation  RoUs  for  the  year,  as  made  up  pursuant  to  the 
Lands  Valuation  (Scotland)  Acts.  A  difficulty  occurred  in  applying  this  rule  to  counties,  the 
boundaries  of  which  had  been  altered,  for  general  administrative  purposes,  by  the  Boundaiy 
Commission  constituted  under  section  45  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889.  These 
counties  (or,  at  any  rate,  those  of  them  which  had  been  increased  by  the  changes  of  area)  claimed 
to  have  the  alterations  given  efiect  to  in  allocating  their  share  of  the  grant.  But  section  95  of 
the  last-mentioned  Act  had  provided  inter  alia  that  nothing  done  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  should 
be  held  to  alter  "  the  limits  within  which  the  Valuation  Roll  for  a  County  ...  is  made  up." 
It  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  counties  concerned  that  this  provision,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  context,  was  merely  intended  to  save  existing  arrangements  in  regard  to  electoral  areas 
for  Parliamentary  purposes.  The  Scotch  Law  Officers,  however,  advised  otherwise,  and  the 
alterations  of  area  were  consequently  ignored  in  making  the  distribution.  An  amending  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Bill,  introduced  in  April  1895,  but  the  Bill  failed 
to  become  law  before  the  dissolution  which  occurred  in  the  following  summer. 

Statistics  as  to  Distribution. — The  subjoined  Tables  show  the  amount  of  the  grant  from  the 
outset,  the  shares  of  the  counties,  bnrghs,  and  police  burghs  respectively,  and  the  manner  in  which, 
under  the  discretionary  power  referred  to  above,  these  shares  have  been  appropriated : — 


(1)  Amount  of  Grant. 


Scotch  Share 

Balance  left  after 

Payments  to 

Renidue  Distributed 

Year. 

of  CuHtoms  and  Excise 

deducting  Fixed  Grants 

Cattle  Pleuro-Pneu- 

under  Section  2  (iii.) 

• 

Duties. 

(95,000/.). 

monia  Account. 

(b)  of  1890  Act. 

£ 

Jl 

£ 

£ 

1890-91  -             -             -             - 

149,052 

48,052 

— 

48,052 

1891-92       - 

163,423 

58,428 



58,423 

1892-93  -             -             -             . 

149,812 

54,812 

— 

54,312 

1893-94       .... 

149,481 

54,431 

— 

54,431 

1894-95  ...             - 

145,101 

50,101 

10,800 

89,301 

1895-96       -             .            .         - 

153,062 

58,062 

19,800 

88,262 

1896-97  ...             - 

157,478 

62,473 

14,400 

48,073 

1897-98       .             -             -        - 

161,547 

66,547 

7,800 

58,747 

1898-99  -             -             -             - 

166,192 

71,192 

— 

71,192 

1899-1900  - 

182,600 

87,600 

— 

87,600 

1900-1901 

174,448 

• 

79,448 

— 

79,448 
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(2)  Statemext  showing 

how  Grakt  appropriated  by  Local  Authoritibs. 

Share 
of  Grant. 

Applied  to 

Parliamentary 

Technical 
Education. 

Relief 
of  Rates. 

Detail:!. 

It^h-n     - 

[  Counties 
'<  Burghs 
I  Police  Burghs 

Totals 

■  Counties 
'i  Burghs 
,  Police  Burghs 

Totals 

'  Counties 
.Burghs 
.  Police  Burghs 

Totals 

'  Counties 

-  Burghs 

.  Police  Burghs 

Totals 

Couuties 

-  i  Burghs 

Police  Burghs 

Totals 

Counties 
-.   Burghs 
,  Police  Burghs 

Totals 

Counties 
-•  Burghs 
[  Police  Burghs 

Totals, 

'  Counties 
-.   Burghs 
,  Police  Burghfl 

Totals 

Counties 
-<   Burghs 

Police  Burghs 

Totals 

Counties 
.    Burghs 
^PoUce  Burghs 

Totals 

Counties 

-  Burghs 

.  Police  Burghs 

Totals 

£ 

23,288 

20,409 

4,405 

£ 
16,184 
10,090 

293 

£ 

7,054 

10,319 

4,112 

C.  6583  and 
C.  67.  7 

189W2 

4^,05^ 

27,353 

26,486 

4,634 

26,567 

23,074 

11,477 

606 

4,279 

14,959 

4,028 

C.  7516 

1892-93      - 

5S4^3 

25,237 

24,722 

4,858 

3%157 

22,019 

10,788 

757 

23,266 

3,218 

13,984 

.    d,5'J6 

C.  7826 

1893-94 

54^19 

25,122 

24,883 

4,426 

33^64 

21,761 

12,840 

817 

20,74^ 

8,361 

12,043 

3,609 

I         C.  8218 

1894-95      . 

54*431 

17,858 

18,072 

3,871 

35,419 

16,127 

11,150 

1,028 

19,013 

1,731 
6,622 
2,848 

C.  8574 

1895-96      • 

39/iOi 

17,100 

17,810 

3,352 

2^,600 

15,725 

11,812 

1,295 

io,70t 

1^75 
5,998 
2,057 

I         C.  8574 
J 

1896-97 

38,262 

21,025 

S2,664 

4,384 

2eS32 

19,951 

11,145 

1,505 

9,430 

1,074 
11,519 

2,879         1 

ir.C.  368 
(1898). 

1897-98       . 

4S,m 

25,896 

27,482 

5,419 

S2fi01 

25,161 

18,060 

1,968 

15^i72 

735 
9,372         1 
8,456 

1        H.C.  176 
r          (1900). 

1898-99 

S8J47 

81,019 

83,449 

6,724 

45,1S4 

29»8G6 

21.772 

2,695 

13M3 

1,658 

11,677 

4,029 

H.C.  140 
(1901). 

1899-1900  - 

71yi92 

37,591 

41,571 

8,488 

53,^33 
[Not  asc< 

17^9 

1 
!rtained.] 

1900-1901 

S7y600 

33,602 

38,128 

7,718 

[Kotasci 

Brtained.] 

79Mi 

— 

~ 

(14.)  BuROH  Land  Tax. 

According  to  the  historical  accounts  given  of  the  Burgh  Land  Tax  it  represents  a  propoition  of 
to  annual  subsidy,  raised  in  Scotland  from  very  early  times,  for  the  service  of  the  Scottish  Kings. 
This  subsidy  came  to  be  known  after  the  Union  of  Scotland  and  England  as  the  Land  Ta.x. 

In  consideration  of  cei-tain  exclusive  privilegc3  of  carrying  on  foreign  trade,  which  had  been 
conferred  on  them  by  Royal  Charters,  dating  back  to  David  I.  of  Scotland  (1124),  and  duly  ratified 
ky  the  Scottish  Parliament,  the  Royal  Burghs  undertook  collectively  to  pay  one-sixtii  part  of  the 
subsidy  in  question,  amounting  in  recent  times  to  about  8,0O0Z.  per  annum.  These  privileges  the 
Koyol  Burghs  were  empowered  to  communicate,  and  did  communicate,  to  Burghs  of  Regality  and 
Bwony,  and  the  latter  in  consequence  became  bound  to  contribute  20<>/.  towards  the  annual 
payment  of  8,000^. 
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The  Convention  of  Burghs  from  very  early  times  allocated  the  quotas  respectively  payable  by 
the  contributing  burghs  on  account?  of  the  tax.  Thei  last  allocation,  made  in  1805  after  careful 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  trade  of  each  burgh,  remains  still  in  force.  These  quotas  may 
be  "  stented  "  or  assessed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  burghs  on  the  basis  of  their  trade 
profits  and  personal  estate,  as  well  as  the  rents  of  their  houses. 

Quite  a  disproportionat-e  expense  was  inourred  in  the  collection  of  this  small  tax ;  its  incidence 
was  most  vexatious ;  and  the  burghs  strongly  felt  that,  as  the  monopoly  of  foreign  trade  had  long 
been  abolished,  they  ought  in  equity  to  be  relieved  of  the  payment^  Failing  that,  it  was  urged, 
as  a  minor  reform,  that  something  should  be  done  to  cheapen  and  simplify  the  collection,  and 
equalise  the  incidence  of  the  tax,  and  a  Bill  to  effect  this  was  introduced  in  1895,  but  failed  to 
become  law. 
H.  0.  B.  ^7  ^^^  Agricultural  Bates,  &c.  (Scotland)  Act,  1896,  tbe  payment  of  the  tax  during  the  con- 

20dofl&5.  tinuance  of  the  Act — i.c.,  during  the  5  years  1897-1902* — was  made  a  charge  on  the  Local 
Taxation  (Scotland)  Account.  Provision  was  also  made  for  payment  from  that  Account,  to  the 
burghs  which  had  redeemed  pdrt  of  their  respective  quotas  as  allocated  in  1805,  of  a  sum  equal  to 
the  annual  amount  so  redeemed.     The  payments  made  under  these  provisions  in  1897-98  were : — 

£       8.    d. 

(a)  To  the  Inland  Revenue  in  respect  of  the  portion  of  tax 

.  unredeemed  -  ...  -  .     6,961     1     3 

(b)  To  burghs  in  respect  of  aiinual  amount  redeemed        -         -      1,088  18     7 

Total  -  -  -    £7,989  19  10 

Full  details  of  these  payments  are  given  in  a  Return  to  Parliament^  C.  9173,  pp.  4-6,  of  1899 

(15.)  CoNafisTED  Districts  Grant. 

The  backward  economic  condition  of  the  highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland,  and  the  poverty  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants^  have  on  various  occasions  been  the  subject  of  consideration 
in  Parliament,  and  of  investigation  by  Royal  Commissions ;  and  special  measures,  both  of  a 
legislative  and  administrative  nature,  have  from  time  to  time  been  adopted  for  the  amelioration  of 
these  conditions. 

40  &  50Yict.       Among  legislative  measures  may  be  mentioDed  the  Crofters*  Holdings  Act  of  1886,  which  aimed 
c.  29.  *  at  giving  security  of  tenure,  fair  rents,  compensation  for  improvements,  and  other  advantages  to 

the  (srofter.  By  the  same  Act  (section  32),  the  Fishery  Board  was  empowered  to  advance  loans 
on  favourable  terras  to  fishermen  in  ci-dfting  parishes  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  obtain 
fishing  boats  and.g^ar,  and  nearly  30,OOPi.  was  lent  under  this  head  during  1888-90.  The  pro- 
visions in  the  Probate  Duties  (Scotland  and  Ireland)  Act,  1888,  and  the  Local  Qovemment 
(Scotland)  Act,  1889,  with  respect  to  the  Highlands  Grunt  (weep.  94  supra), may  also  be  referred  ta 
as  manifesting  the  recognition  by  Parliament  of  the  abnormal  pressure  of  local  taxation  in  the 
highlands  and  islands,  and  the  claims  of  the  ratepayers  to  exceptional  relief. 

Administrative  efforts  for  improving  the  lot  of  the  people  have  mainly  taken  the  direction  of 
constructiog,  or  aiding  in  constructing,  lighthouses,  piers,  and  harbours ;  providing  facilities  by 
means  of  telegraphic  extensions-and  improved  rail  and  steamer  communications^  for  transporting 
fish  and  other  produce  to  the  southern  markets;  aiding  emigrv^tion  and  colonisation;  and  the 
making  of  special  grants  to  highland.8chools.  .  .    . 

In   December  1889  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  report  whether  in  view  of  the 
prevailing  destitution  and  consequent  discontent  among  ihe  population  "  any  measures  can  be 
*'  adopted  to  remedy  these  .evils  by  developing  the  natural  resources  of  ihe  districts  la  qaestion 
C.  6138,  "  or  otherwise."    Two  reports  by  this, Commission  followed  in  July  and  December  1890,  making 

C.  6242.  Q^  series  of   recommendations,  and  for  the  execution  of  works  in  furtherance  of  these  recom- 

mendations, annual  sums  were  placed  on  the  Estimates  in  1891-d8  [see  Vote  for  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland  (Public  Works  and  Communications)],  the  administration  of  these  moneys 
being  entrusted  to  the  Scottish  OflSce.  A  memorandum  by  the  Under  Secretary  for  Scotland  (Sir 
Colin  Scott  Moncrieff),  descriptive  of  the  work  done  during  these  years,  with  relative  tables  of 
expenditure  appears  as  an  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Congested  Districts  (Scotland) 
C.  9165.  Board  (see  Appendix  I.,  pp.S-12).     The  total  expenditure  shown  to  have  taken  place  in  1891 -98, 

apart  from  subsidies  to  railway  companies,!  is  192,0632. 

To  carry  on  the  work  thus  begun^  and  to  initiate  and  organise  operations  in  other  directions  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Highlands,  a  Congested  Districts  Board  w^a  constituted  under  the  Congested 
Districts  (Scotland)  Act,  1897. 

By  Section  4  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Rates,  &c  (Scotland)  Act,  1896,  an  annual  sum  of  15,0002., 
to  commence  in  1897-98,  and  continue  for  five  years,  had  been  appropriated,  out  of  the  moneys 
becoming  available  under  that  Act,  for  the  improvement  of  the  congested  districts  in  the  highlands 
and  islands.     This  sum,  together  with  ''any  sums,  not  exceeding  20,000L  annuedlyi  voted  by 

*  The  Act  of  1896  has  been  continaed  to  Slat  March  1906  by  the  Act.  1  Bdvr.  VII.  c.  18  (1901). 

t  e.(|r.— A  Krant  of  45,000^  was  made  to  ihe  Highland  Bail?ray  Oompanj  in  1897-98  (see  Sapplementary 
EstiniateB  for  that  year)  in  aid  of  the  constraction  of  a  railway  extension  mm  Strome  Ferry  to  Syle,  and  of 
certain  Bcbsidiary  piers. 
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Parliament/'*  was  directed  to  be  carried  to  the  Congested  Districts  (Scotland)  Fund,  established 

under  the  Act  of  1897,  and  the  fund  was  ordered  to  be  applied  to  tlio  aiding  and  developing  of  60  461  Vict. 

agriculture,  dairy  farming,  breeding  live  stock,  providing  land  for  enlargement  of  holdings,  aiding  c.  63.  as,  3, 4. 

migration,  aiding  and  developing  fisheries  and  industries  connected  therewith,  erecting  fishermen's 

dwellings,  providing  or  improving  harbours,  and  sundry  other  purposes  specified  in  section  4  of 

the  Act 

A  Bill  to  enable  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  fund  ''  not  exceeding  H.  L.  B.  88 
"  one-fifth  thereof  in  further  providing  for  the  practical  instruction  of,  or  for  such  other  purposes  (18W). 
"  as  may  appear  to  be  of  benefit  i<\  the  inhabitants   of  the  said  district,"  was  introduced  by  the 
Government  in  1809,  but  did  not  become  law. 

As  already  menticmed,  tiie  annual  payment  of  15,000^.,  which  is  made  from  the  Local  Taxation 
(Scotland)  Account,  only  continues  for  five  years,t  beginning  in  1897-98.  Section  3  (2)  of  the  1897 
Act  contemplated  tiiat  the  annual  vote  of  20^0002.  to  the  Congested  Districts  Fund  should  run 
concurrently  with  the  15,000{.  contribution  and  for  a  like  period.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  vote  exceeding  20,0002.  had  been  taken  for  the  year  1897-98,  under  the  title  ''  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland  (Public  Works  and  Communications;,"  for  purposes  similar  to  those  to  which 
the  Congested  Districts  Fund  was  applicable,  the  statutory  vote  of  20,0002.  for  the  service  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  was  only  commenced  in  1898-99. 

The  Congested  Districts  (Scotland)  Board  reports  annually  to  Parliament  in  pursuance  of 
section  9  oftbe  1897  Act.  . 

"(16.)  Agricultural  Rates  Grant. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Agricultural  Depression  having  drawn  attention,  in  their  Second 
Keport  dated  February  1896,  to  the  severity  of  the  prevailing  agricultural  dirtress  and  i/o  the  0.7981. 
ni^ent  need  of  something 'being  done  to  mitigate  this  by  lightening  the  excessive  burden  of  taxation 
on  land,  the  Government,  in  connexion  with  the  Budget- arrangements  for  1896-97,  announced  their 
intention  of  initiating  a  grant  in  relief  of  the  local  rates  falling  ^on  the  agricultural  occu pier,  and 
a  BiU  was  in  due  course  introduced  (April  1896)  to  carry  out  this  intention  as  regards  England.  59  A  60  Vict, 
llie  Bill  provided  that,  as  from  1897-98,  the  oocupier  ojf  agricultural  lands,  as  therein  defined,  °-  ^^• 
should  pay  only  one*-half  of  the  rate  charged  up^i  the  oo^pietr  of  other  classes  of  subjects,  and 
in  respect  of  the  deficiency  thereby  caused  in  the  produce  o(  the  raJbes,.  an  annual  sum  to  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  rates  actually  levied  in  1895-^96,  was  directed  to  be  paid  into  the 
English  Local  Taxation  Account '!  out  of  th0  proceeds  of  the*  Estate  Duty  derived  in  England  from 
personal  property/'  and  to  be  distaribuibed  among  the  rating  authorities.    As  introduced,  the  BUI 
was  intendad  to  he  pecoument^  but»  in  deference  to  strong  representaticHOS  in  Parliament,  its  con* 
tinuance  was  eventually  limited  to  five  yea«,  i.e.,  1897-1902.t 

Later  in  the  Session  a  Bill,  likewise  limited  in  its  duration  to  five  years,t  was  brought  in  59 &  soviet, 
providing  for  pajrment  of  an  "  equivalent"  grant  into  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account,  '*  out  c.  37. 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  Estate  Duty  derive<l  in  Scotland  from  personal  property.":t     As  in  the  case 
of  the  earlier  grants  from  Probate  Duty,  &c.,  in  1888  and  1890,  the  Scotch  '*  equivalent "  was  fix-d 
i^t  eleven-eightieths  of  the  Eo^ish  Grantu     The  Scotch  Bill  in  due  cour^^e  became  h^\ 

Li  fr^™ipg  a  iBcheme  for  the  appropriation  of  tlie  Scotch  Gian  _ !  Z^' 
into  consideration  the  difference  betwefjn  the  English  fjjxd  Scotch  rating  system.^,  lu  i^^.^.^iL^ 
the  ratefr  relieved  were  leviable  wholly  from  the  occ\ipiei^  while  in  Scotland  the  parochial  rates 
to  the  extent  of  one-half,  and  the  county  rates  to  the  extent  of  about  three-fifths,  were  leviable 
from  the  owner.  But  notwithstanding  the  division  6f  the  burden  between  owners  and  occupiers 
in  the  latter  case,  it  was. intended  that,  in  Scotland  as  m  England,  only  the  occupier  should  be 
relieved,  and  this  restriction  made  it  possible,  and  even  expedient,  that  part  of  the  Scotch 
"equivM^t"  grant  should  be  devoted  to  purpoi^eS:  other  than  the.  relief  of  the  agricultural 
ratepayer.  .       <    .  ' 

Calculations  made  in  connexion  with,  the  proposals  in  the  English  Bill  showed  that  the  sum  . 
required  fot  the  annual  grant  to  Engknd  would  probably  amount  to  about  l^SBO^OOOZ.,  and  on  this 
affiumptiao.  tUe  Scotch  "  equivalent "  of  elevejoeeightieths  worked  out  to.  214,5002. .  From  this  was 
set  aside  (1)  a  sum,  estimated  at  7,O0OZ.  per  annum^  for  p&yi^ent  of  the  Burgh  Land  Tax,  (2;  a  sum 
of  15,000!^  per  annum  for  the  improvement  of  the  congested  districts  in  the  highlands  and  islands, 
leaving  (3)  a  balance  available  of  192,5002.  This  balance,  it.  was  estimated,  would  be  sufficient  to 
pay  to  each  county  and  parish  rating  authority  in  Scotland  a  sum  equal  to  five-eighths  of  the 
amount  of  rates  levied  in  1895-96  from  occupiers  of  ''agricultural  lands  and  heritagea''  The 
Scotch  Rating  Act,  therefore,  enacted  that,  as  from  ISST-dS,  the  agricultural  occupier  in  Scotland 
should,  in  respect  o£  parochial  and  county  ratos,  be  only  rated  upon  three-eighths  of  the  annual 
value  of  the  lands  and  heritages  occupied  by  him' [the  annuar  value,  in  the  case  of  parochial  rates 

*  In  this  connexion,  see  remarks  a^  page  94  supra,  as  to  making  any  ex<^eptionaI  relief  to  the  Highlands  au 
Imperial  charge. 

t  The  period  has  been  extended  lor  four  years  by  the  Act  1  JBIdw.  YII.  o.  13.  (1901). 

I  Bef erring  to  the  English  BiU  which  had  jnst  passed  the  third  reading,  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  asking  leave  to 
introdnce  the  Scotch  Bill,  said, ''  I  apprehend  that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  to  attempt.the  partial  redress  of  the 
inequality  existing  between  personalty  and  realty  in  the  matter  of  local  taxation  and  the  appbcation  of  that  relief 
to  the  das^  of  realty  which  sitfiTers  most  from  the  tmdae  impact  of  tiisation,  namely,  agr|caltQrivl  land."  [Vide 
"Pariiamontary  Debates,"  Vol.  48.  ool.  546.] 
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Government 
(Ireland) 
Act.  1898. 
61  &  62  Vict, 
c.  37.  8. 48. 
Local  Taxa- 
tion Account 
(Scotland) 
Act,  1898, 


neingf  the  ntl  value  ascertained  after  the  usual  deductions  for  cost  of  repairs,  &c.,  had  been  made 
pursuant  to  section  37  of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act,  1845],  and  that  the  balance  avdilable 
as  above  (estimated  at  192,500i.)  should  Le  distributed  among  the  raUng  authorities  in  proponiou 
to  the  deficiency  thsreby  caused  in  the  produce  of  each  rat"*. 

The  position  of  accounts  as  estimated  in  advance,  and  the  actual  results  as  finally  ascertained 
after  close  inquiry  and  calculation,  are  s jt  out  in  the  following  table : — 


I 


English  Grant 

Scotch  Grant  (^ths) 

Appropriated  thus  :  — 
(1.)  Burgti  Land  Tax 

(2.)  Congested  Districts 

(3.)  Agricultural  Rates  Relief 


Estimated  Amount 


Actual  Amount 

as 

finally  ascertained. 


£ 
1,560,000 


£ 
1,333,116 


214,500 


183,303 


7,000 

15,000 

192,500 


214,500 


7,990 

15,000 

160,313 


183,303 


The  sum  actually  required  to  make  up  five-eighths  of  the  amount  raised  from  the  agricultural 
occupier  in  Scotland  in  1895-96  was  ascertained  to  be  181,308^  or  thereby,  being  21,000i.  in 
excess  of  the  amount  (160,3132.)  actually  available.  In  other  words  owing  to  the  over-estimate 
of  the  £nglish  Grant  and  consequent  reduction  of  the  Scotch  Grant,  it  wiis  only  posssible  to  pay 
a  contribution  slightly  exceeding  11a.  per  £.  of  the  rates  raised  from  the  agricultural  occupier  in 
1895-96,  instead  ol"  lis.  6d  per  £.  (i.e.,  five-eighths)  &s  originally  contemplated. 

Two  years  later  (1898)  the  principle  was  conceded  that  the  sums  payable  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland  should  not  be  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  English  grant  (i.e.,  ^ths  and  ^ths)  but  should  be 
taken,  as  in  England,  at  one-half  of  the  total  rates  on  agricultural  land,  whether  levied  from  the 
owner  or  the  occupier.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  Scotch  grant  under  these  altered 
conditions  the  total  amount  of  rates  raised  in  Scotland  in  1895-96,  in  respect  of  county  and 
parish  rates,  and  the  proportion  thereof  borne  by  agricultural  subjects  were  ascertained  to  be  a* 
follows : — 


Total  Amount 

raised  from  Owners 

and  Occupiers  in 

1895-*96. 

Amount  raised  in  respect  of  Agricoltural  Lands  and 
Heritages. 

From  Owners. 

From  Occupiers. 

Total. 

County  rates 

Parish  rates            .            -            -            - 

684,083 
1,589,130 

173,142 
177,710 

118,055 
177,088 

£ 
886,197 

354,748 

Total     - 

2,273,213 

350,852 

290,093 

640,945 

The  amount  640,945?.  represented  the  proportion  of  the  rates  falling  on  agricultural  lands  and 
heritages,  ie,  on  agricultural  lands,  together  with  the  buildings  thereon,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
these  buildings  represented  one-eighth  of  the  total  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  lands  and 
heritages.  In  other  words,  only  seven-eighths  of  the  amount,  (540,945/.,  actually  fell  on  agri- 
cultural lands,  and  the  Scotch  grant,  being  taken  like  the  English  grant  as  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  rates  levied  on  agricultural  lands,  therefore  worked  out  as  follows  :— 

£  8.  d. 

Seven-sixteenths  of  640,945?.              -             -             -             -  =  280,413  5  3 
Deduct — Amount   already   payable    to    the   Local   Taxation 

(Scotland)  Account  pursuant  to  the  1896  Act,  viz.  -            -       183,303  9  3 


Balance  due  to  Scotland 


97,109  16     0 


61  &  62  Vict. 
c.  56. 

69  &  60  Vict. 
0.37. 


Section  1  \\)  ol  the  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1898,  provided  for  this  balance 
being  paid  annually  into  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account  "  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
of  the  United  Kingdom,"  during  the  continuance  of  the  Agricultural  Rates,  &c.  (Scotland)  Act, 
1896.  The  effect  of  the  Act,  as  construed  with  the  1896  Act,  was  that  the  total  Scotch  grant, 
which  ill  1897-98  and  1898-99  was  183,303/.  9s.  3cZ.,  was  raised  for  each  of  the  three  yeais 
1899-1902*  to  280,413/.  55.  3c/.     Out  of  the  increase,  20,000/.  was  appropriated  as  an  additional 


♦  The  Act  1  Edw.  VII.  c.  13  (1901)  coniinues  the  Acts  of  1896  and  1898  in  force  till  Slst  March  1906. 
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grant  in  relief  of  the  agricultural  occupiers  in  Scotland,  raising  the  grant  for  that  purpose,  for  the 
three  yeai-s  1899-1902*  to  180,313i.  per  annum,  a  sum  which,  as  shown  above,  approximately 
equalled  five-eighths  of  the  agricultural  occupiers'  share  of  the  rates  in  1895-96.  The  remainder 
of  the  additional  sum  of  97,109Z  16vS.  was  devoted  to  sundry  other  purposes  specified  in  the  1898 
Act    (See  p.  88  supra.)^ 

Complete  details  of  the  allocation  of  the  first  annual  grant  in  relief  of  the  agricultural  occupier 
(amount  160,3132.)  are  given  in  the  Parliamentary  Return  C.  9173  (1899). 


(17.)  Mabike  Supebintenbence. 

Frequent  complaints  having  been  made  that  adequate  measures  were  not  taken,  in  the  interests 
of  the  fisheries,  for  policing  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  enforcing  obedience  to  the  sea  fisheries 
laws,  it  was  decided  to  set  aside,  out  of  the  additional  grant  made  to  Scotland  under  the  Local 
Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1898,  an  annual  sum  of  ISfiOOL  for  tlie  purpose  of  organising 
an  efficient  marine  police  service.  Unless  the  Act  of  1898  is  continued,  the  sum  will  only  be 
available  for  three  year.s,  i.e.,  1899-1902.* 

The  opportunity  was  taken  to  remove  from  the  Vote  for  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  the  provision 
hitherto  made  for  marine  superintendence  and  purchase  of  vessels  under  sub-heads  G.  and  K.  of 
the  Vote.  The  amounts  so  provided  for  these  purposes  and  the  amounts  actually  expended  during 
the  three  year;*  1896-99  were  as  follows : — 


r; 


189«-97. 

1897 

-98. 

1898-99. 

Amount           Amount 
Voted.      !   Expended. 

Amount 
Voted. 

Amount 
Expended. 

Amount 
Voted. 

Amount 
Expended. 

G. — Marine  superintcDdence 
K.— Purchase  of  vewels 

2,839 

2,786 

5,339 
8,500 

£ 
4,267 

5,866 

£ 

6,079 

8,725 

£ 
6,386 

4^84 

Total 

:2,839 

2,786 

■ 

13,839 

10,133 

9,804 

10,670 

•  The  Act  I  £dw.  VIL  c.  13  (1901)  continues  the  Acts  of  1896  and  1898  in  force  tiU  31st  March  1906. 

t  It  ahould  be  noted  that  iu  consequence  of  chanpes  in  the  amount  of  the  English  Agricultural  Bates'  Grant 
owing  to  alterations  of  rating  aroaB,  the  amount  of  the  Scotch  Grant  under  the  1896  Act  has  been  slightly  reduced 
in  18i)9-1900  and  subsequent  yearo,  but  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  apiount  receired  under  the  1898 
Act,  «.e.,  the  sum  received  under  the  two  Acts  remains  constant  at  280,413{.  5«.  3i. 
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Schedule  op  Acts, 


The  following  Table  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland) 
Account,  and  indicates  their  purpose  so  far  as  affecting  that  Account. 


Title  of  Act. 


Paipose,  80  far  as  afl^ctiiig  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Accoont. 


(1.)  Probate    Dutios    (Scotland    and  I  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  60  - 
Ireland)  Act,  1888.  \ 


(a.)  Local  Goyemment  (Scotland)  Act,  52  A  53  Vict  c.  50  - 
1889,88.  19-24. 


(8.)  CiistomB  and  Inland  Bevenue  Act, 
1890,  8.  7. 


(4.)  Local  Taxation    (CoBtomg 
Excise)  Act,  1890. 


and 


(5.)  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1890,  s.  17 


(6.)  Western  Highlands  and  Islands 
(Scotland)  Act,  1891,  s.  4. 


(7.)  Education    and  Local   Taxation 
Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892. 


(8.)  Technical  Instruction  Amendment 
(Scotiand)  Act,  1892. 


(9.)  Finance  Act,  1894,  s.  19- 


(10.)  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1894, 
8.  18. 


53  Vict.  c.  8 


53  &  54  Vict.  c.  60  - 


53  &  54  Vict.  c.  67 


54  &  55  Vict.  c.  58 


55  h  56  Vict.  c.  51 


55  &  56  Vict  c.  68  • 


57  &  58  Vict.  c.  30 


57  ft  58  Vict  c.  57  . 


(11)  Local    QoTemment    (Scotland) 
Act,  1894. 


57  ft  58  Viet.  c.  58 


Establishes  Account  and  provides  for  the  transfer  thereto 
annually  of  the  Scotch  share  of  the  Probate  Duty  Grant 
(beinff  11  per  cent  of  the  whole  Grant),  and  for  the  distriba- 
tion  thereof  for  1883-89. 

Provides  for  the  distribatioa  of  the  Scotch  share  of  Probate 
Dutj  for  1889-90,  for  the  transfer  to  the  Account  in  1890-91 
and  future  years  of  the  proceeds  of  certain  Excise  licence 
duties,  and  for  the  distribution  of  such  duties,  and  of  the 
Scotch  share  of  Probate  Duty,  from  and  after  Slst  March 
1890. 

Provides  for  the  transfer  to  the  Account  of  a  proportion  of 
certain  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  on  beer  and  spirits. 


Provides  for  the  appropriation  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties 
assigned  to  local  government  purposes  by  the  immediately 
pre<^ng  Act  [No.  (3)]. 

Prescribes  basis  of  distribution  of  Police  Superannuation  Grant 
(8.  17).  [iVote.'The  provisions  of  Section  17  (1)  (5)  and 
(c),  have  been  modified  by  regulations  under  Section  17  (6) 
dated  14th  March  1895,  vide  H.C.  144  of  1895.] 

Authorises  application  of  Highland  Grant  (10,000/.)  in  aid  of 
construction  or  maintenance  of  works  under  Act. 


Provides  for  the  future  application  of  the  residue  of  the  Probate 
and  Licence  Duties  hitherto  devoted  to  relief  of  school  fees  in 
terms  of  Section  22  (6)  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland) 
Act,  1889. 

Defines  powers  of  local  authorities  in  matter  of  contributions  to 
technical  education  under  Section  2  (iii.)  (5)  of  Local  Taxation 
(Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890. 

In  abolishing  the  Probate  Duty,  and  meiging  it  in  the  new 
Estate  Doty,  makes  the  necessary  provision  for  calculating 
the  Probate  Duty  Grant  for  the  future. 

An  Act  to  consolidate  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts, 
1878  to  1898.  Re-enacts  with  certain  slight  modifications  the 
provisions  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Anumals)  Acts  of  1890, 
1892  and  1893  affecting  the  Local  Taxation  (Scothind) 
Account. 

As  modified  these  provisions  direct  that  if  in  any  year  the 
money  voted  by  Parliament  to  defray  the  expenses  of  execut- 
I  ing  the  Act  in  Great  Britain,  supplemented  by  the  net  receipts 
for  carcases  of  slaughtered  animals,  should  prove  insnffident 
for  the  purpose,*  12  percent,  of  the  deficiency  is  to  be  advanced 
from  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account,  and  88  per  cent, 
from  the  English  Local  Taxation  Account.  The  sum  to  be 
voted  annually  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act  is  not  to  exceed 
160,000/.,  of  which  not  more  than  20,000/.  may  be  allottCNl  to 
Ireland.  Of  the  sum  (not  to  exceed  1 40,000/.)  voted  to  Great 
Britain  not  more  than  50,000/.  may  be  specifically  appro- 
priated to  stamping  out  swine  fever. 

Advances  made  from  the  Local  Taxation  Accoimts,  as  above, 
may  be  repaid  if  tho  Treasury,  at  the  end  of  any  financial 
year,  is  satisfied  that  the  Cattle  Pleuro-Pneumonia  Account  is 
in  possession  of  a  balance  which  will  not  be  required  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act. 

Inter  alia  provides  for  election  of  parish  councils  in  place  of 
existing  parochial  boards,  and  alters  definition  of  "Police 
Burgh?'     (Sect.  54.) 


*  Note, — The  Probate  and  Beer  and  Spirit  Duties  assigned  to  Local  Grovemment  purposes  are  paid  into  the  English,  Scottish, 
and  Irish^Local  Taxation  Accounts  in  the  proportions  80  per  cent.,  11  per  cent.,  and  9  per  cent,  respectively.  Any  deficiency,  on 
the  other  hand,  arising  on  the  Pleuro-Pneumonia  Account  (which  relates  to  Great  Britain  only)  has  to  be  made  up  from  the 
English  and  Scottish  Local  Taxation  Accounts,  and  hence  the  perceptages  80  and  H  are  proportionately  increasea,  England 
providing  48  per  cent,  and  Scotland  12  per  c^nt. 
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Title  of  Act. 


Purpose,  80  fiir  ai  atfectipg  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account. 


C12.)  Agricaltaral  Rates,    &c.   (Scot- 
land) Act,  isac. 


(IS.)  Congested  Districts  (Scotland) 
Act,  1897. 


CI 4.)  Local  Taxation  Account   (Scot- 
land) Act,  1898. 


(15.)  Police  Beservists  (Allowances) 
Act,  1900. 


(le.)  ARricttltnral  Rates  Act,  1896,  &o., 
Continuance  Act,  1901. 


f*9  &  60  Vict.  c.  37 


60  &  61  Vict.  c.  53 


61  ft  62  Vict.  c.  56  - 


6S  Viet.  c.  9 


1  Edw.  VII.  c.  18    . 


Provides  inter  alia  for  payment  into  the  Local  Taxation  (Scot- 
land) Account  of  ll/80tbs  of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Relief 
Grant  made  to  England,  and  for  the  appropriation  of  the  sum 
to  the  relief  of  agncultural  occupier's  rates  in  Scotland,  and  to 
other  purposes.  Act  to  continue  in  force  till  81st  March  1902 
(five  years). 

Ck>natitntes  a  Congeste<^  Districts  Board  for  Scotland,  and  pro- 
vides inter  alia  for  the  application  of  the  annual  grant  of 
.15,000/.  from  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account,  appro- 
priated to  the  improvement  of  congested  districts  under  the 
Act  of  1896.     [No.  (12)  aupra.] 

Provides  (1)  for  payment  of  a  supplementary  grant  to  Scotiand 
so  as  to  make  up  the  grant  nnder  the  Act  of  1896  [No.  (12) 
supni]  to  one-half  of  the  total  rates  raised  from  agricultural 
lands  in  Scotland  in  1895-96,  and  (2)  for  the  appropriation  of 
the  additional  grant  to  sundry  purposes.  Act  to  continue  in 
force  till  8lSt  March  1902  (three  years). 

Authorises  grant  of  certain  allowances  and  gratuities  out  of 
Police  Funds  in  respect  of  Police  Reservists  called  out  on 
permanent  service. 

Extends  periods  of  continuance  of  Acts  of  1896  and  1898  till 
31  St  March  1906. 


S<»Tn8H  Office, 

January  1902. 


P.  B.  Hoodie. 
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t.^MEMORANDA  UPON  "THE  PRINCIPAL  SERVICES  LOCALLY  AJbMlNISTERED. 


l._POOR  RELIEF,  &c. 


Poor  Law 
Acts  of  1597 
and  1601. 


Enlargement 
of  Poor  Law 
areas  and 
erection  of 
workhouses. 


Evils  of  old 
Poor  Law  a 
century  ago. 


(a.)  FooB  BfiLisF, 

Although  provision  for  relieving  persons  unable  to  maintain  themselves  has  been 
made  to  some  extent  from  the  very  earliest  times,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the 
16th  century  that  the  organisation  of  poor  relief  and  the  creation  of  a  local  fund 
wherewith  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  were  made  compulsory  by  Statute.  By 
an  Act  passed  in  1597,*  overseers  were  to  be  appointed  for  setting  the  poor  to  work 
and  for  relieving  the  lame,  impotent,  &o.,  in  each  Parish  and  the  necessary  funds 
were  to  be  raised  by  the  taxation  of  every  iiJiabitant  and  every  occupier  of  lands  in  the 
Parish. 

This  Act  was  superseded  four  years  later  (in  1601)  by  the  Actf  which,  although 
altered  in  many  important  respects  by  subsequent  Statutes,  is  still  the  basis  of  our 
Poor  Law. 

The  Act  contained  similar  provisions  to  those  enacted  in  1597.  Overseers  of  the 
poor  were  to  be  appointed  annually  in  each  parish,  the  number  varying  from  two  to 
four  accordiug  to  the  size  of  the  parish,  and  anyone  so  appointed  and  refusing  to 
serve,  unless  for  special  reasons,  such  as  sickness,  &c.,  was  liable  to  a  penalty. 
The  churchwardens  were  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  overseers,  and  the  body  thus 
formed  was  charged  with  the  duties  of  setting  the  poor  to  work,  of  relieving  the 
lame,  impotent,  old,  blind,  and  others  not  able  to  work,  and  of  raising  by  taxationj 
the  necessary  stock  and  sums  of  money.  It  was  also  provided  that,  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  a  parish  was  not  able  to  maintain  its  own  poor,  other 
parishes  in  the  same  hundred  or  county,  or  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  parishes, 
might  be  assessed  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  that  parish. 

The  Parish  was  thus  made  the  Area  of  administration  and  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  the  administering  Authority. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  Act  **  was  at  first  largely  neglected,  more  especially 
"  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  .preambles  of  numerous  Acts  of  Parliament 
"  sufficiently  prove." §  In  1830  Charles  I.  appointed  a  Commission  to  inquire  into 
and  enforce  the  administration  of  the  law.  But,  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
when  it  got  into  full  operation,  it  was  found  that  in  many  cases  the  parish  was  too 
small  in  area  for  the  purpose  of  efficient  and  economical  administration,  and  many 
special  Acts  were  passed  for  forming  unions  of  parishes  and  for  amending  the  law  in 
other  respects.  A  general  Act|l  was  also  passed  in  1723  which,  inter  aUa^  gave  powers 
to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  to  purchase  or  hire  houses  wherein  to  maintain 
and  employ  the  poor,  and,  in  the  case  of  small  parishes,  to  unite  for  this  purpose. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  proper  regulations  and  management  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1723  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  in  1782  the  adoptive  Statute,  known  as  Gilbert's 
Act,^  enabled  parishes  to  exonerate  churchwardens  and  overseers  from  the  duty  of 
relieving  the  poor,  and  to  restrict  their  duties  to  the  coUection  of  rates  and  the 
accounting  for  the  same.  Thereupon  the  justices  of  the  district  were  to  appoint 
visitors  and  guardians,  to  whom,  with  such  justices,  the  entire  management  and 
control  of  the  poor  was  transferred.  The  parishes  were  then  required  to  provide 
a  proper  workhouse,  and  any  parishes  not  more  than  10  miles  from  the  workhouse 
might  unite  for  this  purpose. 

The  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  period 
of  exceptional  distress,  the  conditions  under  which  relief  was  given  were  much  relaxed, 
and  the  evils  of  demoralisation  and  extravagance  increased  to  an  extreme  extent. 


•  39  Eliz.  c.  3.  t  43  Bliz.  c.  2. 

X  The  methods  upon  which  the  rates  were  to  be  and  are  now  levied  are  referred  to  in  the  First  Beport  of 
the  Conuujftsion,  C.  9141  (pp.  14-19),  and  in  the  Final  Report,  Cd.  638  (pp.  2-6). 

§  "History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,"  by  T.  Mackay,  p.  333.  Compare  also  "Early  History  of  Poor 
Relief,"  by  Ivli^s  Leonard.  ||  9  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  T  22  Geo.  IIL  c.  83. 
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According  to  Mr.  Goschen^s  Report  on  Local  Taxation*  the  expenditure  upon  poor 
relief  rose  from  4,078,000Z.  in  1802-3  to  6,911,000/.  in  1817,  and  to  7,^871,OOOZ. 
in  1818.  From  this  date  it  decreased  considerably  until  1824,  when  the  amount 
expended  was  5,737,000Z.,  but  again  reached  seven  millions  in  1832 — two  years  before 
the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834.  t 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century  led  to  the  appomcment  in  The  Poor 
1817  of  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  die  Poor  Laws.  "  The  Select  Law  Com- 
Vestry  Act  of  1819,J  which  provided  some  remedy  for  the  extravagance  and  mis-  ^^i^"* 
government  of  overseers,  was  one  result  of  the  appointment  of  this  Committee.     But 
the  thorough  reform  in  administration  and  the  reduction  of  the  undue  burden  of  the 
poor  rates  was  not  effectively  accomplished  until  some  years  later.    A  Commission 
was  appointed  in  1832  ^'  to  make  a  diligent  and  full  inquiry  into  the  practical  operation 
"  of  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales/*§ 

Sir  George  NichoUs  says  that,  at  this  period  '*  The  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
•*  had  always  continued  to  be  essentiaUy  based  upon  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth.  The 
"  parish  was  considered  responsible  for  relieving  all  who  were  destitute  through  age 
**  or  infirmity,  and  for  setting  to  work  all  able-bodied  persons  who  declared  that  they 
"  were  unable  to  find  it  for  themselves,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Act,  *  had  no  means 
"  *  to  maintain  them  and  used  no  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their  living  by.'  *'|| 

The  Commissioners  reported  in  1834,^  that  "in  the  greater  part  of  the  districts  which  Principles  of 
"  we  have  been  able  to  examine,  the  fund,  which  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  directed  to  reform. 
"  be  employed  in  setting  to  work  children  and  persons  capable  of  labour,  but  using  no 
"  daily  trade,  and  in  the  necessary  relief  of  the  impotent,  is  applied  to  purposes 
"  opposed  to  the  letter,  and  still  more  to  the  spirit  of  that  Law,  and  destructive  to  the 
"  morals  of  the  most  numerous  class,  and  to  the  welfare  of  all " ;  and  amongst  the 
most  important  of  their  recommendations  were  those  to  the  effect  that  out-door  relief 
to  able«bodied  persons  should  cease,  that  a  Central  Board  should  be  appointed  to 
control  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  and  to  frame  and  enforce  regulations  for 
the  government  of  workhouses,  and  that  the  Central  Board  should  be  empowered  to 
unite  parishes  for  the  provision  and  management  of  workhouses,  and  to  prescribe  a 
complete,  clear,  and  uniform  system  of  accounts. 

Effect  was  given  to  these  recommendations  in  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  Poor  Law 
the  same  year**  (1834),  as  to  which  Sir  George  NichoUs,  says,  *'  The  Act  is  avowedly  Amendment 
"  based  on  the  principle  that  no  one  should  be  suffered  to  perish  through  the  want     ^^ 
"  of  what  is  necessary  for  sustaining  life ;  but,    at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  be 
"  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  he  must  be  content  to  receive  such  support 
•*  on  the  terms  deemed  most  consistent  with  the  public  welfare."tt 

A  Central  Board,  known  as  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  was  appointed,  and  the  Central  Poor 
Assistant  Commissioners  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  whole  country  and  grouped  Ij*^  Board, 
the  parishes  into  Unions  as  appeared  most  convenient.      In  the  grouping  the  general  UniOTs*^  ^^ 
idea  was  to  take  a  market  town  as  a  centre  and  to  unite  the  surrounding  parishes  the 
inhabitants  of  which  resorted   to  its   market,  such   a  centre  being   supposed  to  be 
convenient  for  the  attendance  of  Guardians  and  Parish  Officers.     Single  parishes  were, 
in  some  cases,  constituted  separate  Unions. j;| 

In  each  of  the  Unions  thus  constituted  it  was  enacted  that  a  Board  of  Guardians 
should  be  elected  to  whom  the  ordering,  giving,  and  directing  of  all  relief  to  the  poor 
of  any  parish  was  to  be  transferred,  the  Overseers'  powers  as  regards  relief  being 
restricted  to  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity. 

Unions  which  had  already  been  formed  under  earlier  Acts,  whether  general  or  local, 
were  not  abolished  by  the  Act  of  1834,  §§  but  all  of  them  have  now  disappeared. 

A  "Common  Fund"  was  created  for  each  Union  to  which  the  several  parishes 
contributed||||    for  the   erection  and   maintenance  of    workhouses,   but    each   parish 


•  Honse  of  Commons  Paper  No.  470  of  l«7(),  or  rei)riiit  No.  201  of  1893,  p.  69. 

t  4  A  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  76.  t  59  Geo.  ill.  c.  12. 

^  "  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,"  by  Sir  George  Nicholls,  Vol.  IL,  p.  237. 

•11  "  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,"  by  Sir  George  Nicholls,  Vol.  II.,  p.  231. 

1"  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  First  Report  of  1831.  [Reprinted,  1894,  from  the  Paper  (H.C.  347),  ordered, 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed,  12  August  IbBo]  p.  12. 

••  4  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76. 

tt  "  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,"  by  Sir  Gteorge  Nicholls,  Vol.  II.,  p.  286. 

XX  "^  Local  Gt>yernment  and  Taxation  in  England  and  Wales,"  by  B.  S.  Wright  and  Henry  Hobhouse. 
2nd  Edition,  p.  9.  §§  4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76. 

nil  It  was  prescribed  by  s.  2^^  of  the  Act  of  1834  tlmt  the  contributions  of  the  respective  parishes  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  poor  rehei  expenditure  incurred  by  each,  an  average  oE  three  years  being  taken,  bat  in 
1861  rateable  value  was  substituted  as  the  basis  of  contribution  to  the  common  fund.     (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  55.) 
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continued  to  bear  the  cost  incurred  in  maintaining  its  own  poor.  With  the  oojiseiit 
of  the  Guardians,  however,  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  poor  relief  in  the  Union  miglit 
be  raised  by  a  common  rate  over  the  respective  parishes,  but  it  is  stated  that  this 
was  only  agreed  to  in  one  Union,  namely.  Docking,  in  Norfolk*'*^ 

The  existence  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  was  limited  by  the  Act  to  a  period  of 
five  years,  but  was  prolonged  by  successive  Acts.f  In  1847  it  was  reconstituted  as  the 
Poor  Law  Board, J  and  this  again  merged  in  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1871  *§ 

The  effect  of  the  sweeping  changes  which  were  made  in  1834  is  well  illuatrated 
by  the  figures  of  expenditure  for  the  years  1833  to  1837.  The  amounts  were 
as  foUowsll  : — 

Expenditure  for  poor 
relief. 


Union 
Charge- 
ability  Act, 
1865. 


Constitution 
and  reyision 
of  Unions. 


Election  of 
Guardians. 


1833  - 
1834 
1835  - 
1836 
1837  - 


& 
6,790,800 
6,317,255 
5,626,418 
4,717,630 
4,044,741 


The  most  financially  impc 
Chaxgeability  Act  of  1865,** 
Union  npon  the 
raised  from 


Since  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834^  no  legislation  of 
primary  importance  has  taken  place,  such  statutes  as  deal  with  the  subject  having 
been  directed  to  amendments  in  details  or  to  the  extension  of  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  the  Central  Authority.  This  brief  sketch  may  serve 
to  show  how  the  poor  law  has  developed  during  the  last  three  centuries  from 
Parochial  administration  by  Overseers  with  no  Central  control  to  Union  administra- 
tion by  Boards  of  Guardians  subject  to  extensive  powers  of  organisation  and  control 
by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

3ortant  of  these  amending  statutes  is,  perhaps,  the  Dnion 
*♦  which  threw  the  whole  cost  of  relieving  the  poor  in  each 
"  common  fund  "  of  that  Union,  which,  as  already  stated,  was  then 
the  constituent  parishes  upon  the  basis  of  rateable  value.  The  only 
expenditure  directly  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  poor  law  which  is 
still  chargeable  to  individual  Parishes  in  a  Union  is  the  expenditure  of  overseers 
(including  the  salaries  of  parish  rate-collectors  and  assistant  overseers)  and  the  special 
expenses  of  contested  elections  of  Guardians. 

Under  various  statutes  the  Local  Government  Board  is  empowered  to  dissolve  or 
alter  the  boundaries  of  existing  Unions,  and  to  constitute  new  ones,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Guardians,  the  Board  may  also  combine  two  or  more  Unions  for  any 
poor  law  purposes.  Under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888, ft  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  or  a  County  Coimcil  may,  in  the  case  of  a  Union  situated  in  more  than  one 
County,  divide  it  for  out-relief  purposes,  whilst  leaving  it  as  one  Union  for  in-door 
relief. J  t  By  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894,§§  County  Councils  may,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  alter  the  boundaries  of  Unions 
in  certain  cases. 

The  number  of  Unions  or  Parishes  imder  separate  Boards  of  Guardians  is  647,  and 
there  are  somewhat  over  15,000  Parishes.  There  is  thus  an  average  of  rather  more 
than  23  parishes  to  each  Union. 

The  Guardians  are  elected  by  the  parochial  electors  to  represent  the  various  urban 
Parishes  in  the  Union.  In  Rural  parishes  Guardians,  as  such,  are  not  elected,  but  the 
District  Councillors  are  the  Guardians  for  such  parishes.  ||||     The  term  of  office  of  a 


♦  "  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,"  by  T.  Madtay,  p.  857. 

t  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  83.;  3  &  4  Vict,  c  42. ;   4  &  5  Vict.  c.  10. ;   5  &  6  Vict.  c.  67. 

t  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  109.  §  34  A  36  Vict.  c.  70. 

II  Report  on  Local  Taxation,  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Gosehen,  House  of  Commons  Paper  No.  470  of  1870,  or 
reprint  No.  201  of  1893,  p.  69. 

f  4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76.  ••  28  &  29  Vict  c.  79. 

tt  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41.  ss.  36  (6),  58. 

XX  Four  unions  have  been  so  treated,  namely,  Keynsham  (Gloucester  and  Somerset),  Grantham  (Leicester 
and  Kesteven  Division  of  Lincoln),  York  (York  County  Borough  and  Yorks,  East,  North,  and  West  Ridings), 
andMalten  (Yorks,  East  and  North  Ridings). 

§§  66  4  57  Vict.  c.  78.  s.  86.  |||j  66  &  57  Vict.  c.  73.  ss.  20,  24  (3). 
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Guardian  is  three  years.  Usually  one-third  of  the  Board  go  out  of  office  each  year, 
but  the  County  Council  may  direct,  on  the  application  of  a  Bpard  of  Guardians^  that 
all  members  of  the  Board  should  retire  together  every  third  year.  In  London  it  is 
everywhere  the  rule  that  all  the  Guardians  retire  together  every  third  year. 

One  Guardian  is  usually  elected  for  each  Parish,  but  large  parishes  may  be  given 
extra  representation,  and  small  ones  grouped  and  given  only  one  representative,  the 
determination  resting  with  the  Local  Government  Board  or  the  County  Council. 
Ex-officio  Guardians  were  abolished  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894,*  but  the 
elected  Goiardians  have  the  power  of  co-opting  a  Chairman  and  Vice-chairman  and  not 
more  than  two  additional  members. 

Committees  are  formed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  certain  purposes,  e.g.y  the  Union  Special 
Assessment  Oomnijittee  for  Valuation  purposes,  and  the  School  Attendance  Committee  Committees 
for  enforcing  school  attendance  and  securing  that  the  laws  respecting  the  prohibition  ^^^^^^  ^^^• 
of  employment  of   children  are  observed  in   Parishes  in  which  there  is  no   School 
Board.     If  there  are  Parishes  in  any  Union  which  are  more  than  four  miles  froni  the 
guardians'  place  of  meeting,  the  Board  may  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
power  to  form  such.  Parishes  into  Districts  and  to  appoint  Committees  for  receiving 
applications  for  relief  therein. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Guardians  to  provide  relief  for  all  persons  who  are  unable  to  Obligation  to 
maintain  themselves.  But  a  Board  of  Guardians,  although  bound  to  temporarily  givereliet 
reUeve  every  applicant  of  this  description,  is  not  in  every  case  required  to  do  so 
permanently.  If  the  applicant  has  resided  for  one  year  in  any  Parish  in  the  Union 
to  which  he  applies,  he  cannot  be  removed  from  that  Union.  But,  if  not,  he  may  be 
removed  to  the  Union  in  which  he  last  resided  for  three  years.  Failing  this,  the 
Union  ito  which  he  may  be  removed  has  to  be  determined  by  other  tests  according 
to  the  laws  of  settlement.  Married  women  take  the  settlements  of  their  husbands,  and 
children  under  16  years  those  of  their  parents. 

The  parties  liable  to  maintain  the  persons  relieved  may  be  required  to  pay  to  the 
Guardians  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  relief  given. 

The  Guardians  may  give  relief  either  in  or  out  of  the  workhouse,  but  if  out-relief  MethodB  of 
is  given  to  able-bodied  male  persons    such  persons   must  be  set  to   work  by   the  rel^©^- 
Guardians  and  be  kept  employed  under  their  direction  and  superintendence.     Subject 
to  certain  restrictions,   out-relief  may   be  given  in  money  or  kind,  in  the  form  of 
medical   attendance,   medicine,   or   surgical    appliances,   by  the  payment   of  funeral 
expenses,  by  apprenticing  or  assisting  to  educate  children,  or  in  other  ways. 

The  Local  GoviBmment  Board  are  empowered  to  order  a  workhouse  to  be  built,  or  Erection  of 
may  require  the  enlargement  or  alteration  of  an  existing  one.     With  the  consent  of  workhouses 
the  Local  Government  Board  the  Guardians  may  borrow  money  for  any  permanent  ?°^  borrow- 
work  or  object,  or  for  anything  the  costs  of  which  ought,   in   the  opinion   of  that  ^°^  P^^®"- 
Board,  to  be  spread  over  a  term  of  years.     The  total  debt,  must  not,  however,  exceed 
one-fourth  of  the  annual  rateable  value  of  the  Union,  unless  specially  authorised  by 
Provisional  Order  confirmed  by  Parliament,  in  which  case  a  debt  piay  be  incurred  to 
the  extent  of  one-half  the  rateable  value. 

The  Guardians  of  any  Union  may  contract  with  the  Guardians  of  other  Unions 
for  the  support  of  their  in-door  poor,  and  may  board  out  pauper  children,  and  provide 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  for  the  poor. 

Pauper  lunatics  requiring  asylum  treatment  are  provided  for  in  County,  Borough,.  Lunatics  and 
or  private  asylums,  the  Asylum  Authorities  charging  the  Guardians  a  weekly  sum  per  vagrants, 
head  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lunatics  received  into  the  asylum,  and  chargeable  to 
their  Union.'j- 

The  relief  of  vagrants  is  provided  for  in  casual  wards  of  the  workhouses,  certain 
work  being  exacted  before  their  discharge  is  granted. 

The  majority  of  pauper  children  are  now  educated  in  ordinary  public  elementary  Panper 
schools,  but  in  many  cases  the  Guardians  have  established  schools  of  their  own  either  children, 
in  connexion  with  the  workhouses  or  separately,  and  in  some  places  **  District  Schools  '* 
have  been  set  up  for  the  education    of  the  children  from    special   School   Districts 
formed  by  the  combination  of  Unions.     These  Districts  are  formed  and  altered  by 
order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  Guardians 

•  56  *  67  Vict.  c.  73.  t  ^/-  P-  13. 
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in  each  Union  or  parish.  The  expenses  of  the  schools  are  charged  on  the  constituent 
Unions  and  parishes  in  proportion  to  their  rateable  values.*  During  the  year  1900-1 
there  were  nine  of  these  school  districts  in  existence  in  England  and  Wales  (four  of 
which  were  composed  of  Metropolitan  Unions  or  parishes).  Details  as  to  the  grant 
paid  for  Poor  Law  School  Teachers  will  be  found  below  (p.  11). 

Number  of         j^^  j^^y  jy^  useful  to  note  briefly  the  varying  proportion  of  paupers  to  population. 
Faapers.        jhere  has  been  a  general  tendency  to  a  diminution  in  that  proportion  in  recent  yeara^ 

though  in  the  last  decade  the  actual  number  of  paupers  increased  slightly. 

The  mean  number  of  paupers  on  the  Ist  July  1900  and    1st  January  1901  was 

781,298,  or  24  -3  per  1,000  of  the  estimated  population,  and  of  this  proportion  6  •  6 

SBr  1,0()0  were  in-door  paupers  and  17  •  7  per  1,000  out-door  (including  lunatics  in 
ounty  and  Borough  Asylums,  Registered  Hospitals  and  Licensed  Houses).  In  1873, 
the  first  year  for  which  exact  figures  can  be  given,  the  corresponding  figures  were 
38  *  3,  6  *  3  and  32  *  0,  but  this  high  proportion  of  paupers  to  population  gradually 
diminished,  until  in  the  eighties  it  varied  from  31  •  8  to  28 '  3  per  1,000,  and  in  the 
last  decade  from  27  •  3  to  25  •  6  per  1,000. 

The  ratio  of  in-door  paupers  to  population  was  6*3  per  1,000  in  1873,  varied 
from  7  '  2  to  6  •  8  per  1,000  in  the  eighties,  and  from  7  •  0  and  6  •  4  per  1,000  since 
1890.  The  proportion  of  out-door  paupers,  which  was  32  '  0  per  1,000  in  1873, 
declined  to  between  24*7  and  21  *  5  per  1,000  in  the  eighties,  and  ranged  from 
20  •  7  to  19  '  2  per  1,000  in  the  nineties.  There  has  also  been  a  decline  in  the  proportion 
to  population  of  able-bodied  paupers  relieved.  In  the  present  decade  the  proportion 
has  ranged  between  3  *  1  and  3  *  5  per  1,000,  whereas  it  was  between  3  *  5  and  4/  6 
per  1,000  in  the  eighties,  and  5  •  4  per  1,000  in  1873. 

In  the  Metropolis,  where  the  mean  number  of  paupers  of  all  classes  in  1900-1 
was  119,290,  or  26  •  Oper  1,000  (rather  higher  than  in  England  and  Wales  generally)  of 
the  estimated  population,  the  proportion  during  the  last  20  years  has  not  materially 
altered,  although  it  has  fluctuated  from  24  *  6  to  27  *  1  per  1,000.  There  is  observable, 
however,  a  decided  increase  in  the  proportion  of  in-door  paupers  coupled  with  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  out-door  paupers,  the  ratio  to  population 
being  now  14  •  2  per  1,000  in  the  former  class,  and  11  •  7  in  the  latter. 

In  the  different  divisions  of  England  and  Wales  the  ratio  of  paupers  of  all  classes 
to  estimated  population  on  1st  January  1901  was : — 

Ratio 
per  1,000. 

Southwestern        -  -  -  -  -    36-6 


Bastern    - 
Welsh 
London     - 
North  Midland 
West  Midland 
South  Midland 
South  Eastern 
Northern     - 
York 
North  Western 


31-2 
29-8 
26-9 
26-9 
26-8 
25-4 
24-7 
20-0 
19-6 
19-0 

25-0 


Total 

London  Poor  Belief. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of  1867  .f  The 
administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  many  of  the  large  Metropolitan  parishes  had 
previously  been  governed  by  Local  Acts,  but  by  sections  73  and  74  of  this  Act  the 
election  of  Boards  of  Guardians  was  in  future  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  general 
Poor  Laws,  and  the  Guardians  were  to  have  the  same  powers  and  authorities,  and  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  orders,  regulations,  and  restrictions  as  Boards  of  Guardians 
elected  under  the  Poor  Law  Acts. 

*  ''Local  Government  and  Taxation  in  England  and  Wales,"  by  B.  S.  Wright  and  Henry  Hobhouse. 
2nd  Edition,  pp.  84  and  86.  f  30  <fe  31  Vict.  c.  6. 
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The  Metropolitan  Asylums    Board  was  brought  into   existence   under   this   Act.*  The  Metro- 
Section  6  gave  power  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  (now  the  Local  Government  Board)  to  ^''^^ 
form  districts  in  the  TTnion  County  of  London  for  the  provision  of  asylums  for  the  g^rd!^** 
reception  and  relief  of  the  sick,  insane,  or  infirm,  or  other  class  or  classes  of  the  poor, 
and  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  the  Board  issued  an  order  forming  the  whole 
of  the  Union  County  into  one  district,  to  be  known  as  the   Metropolitan  Asylum 
District,  for  the  provision  of  hospitals  and  asylums  for  fever  and  small-pox  patients 
and  for  the  insane.     A  Board  of   Management  was  appointed  which  now   consists 
of  55  members  elected  by  the  (xuardians,  and  18  members  nominated  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.     Besides  hospitals  and  hospital  ships,  the  Asylums  Board  maintain 
asylums  for  such  imbeciles  of  the  harmless  class  as  would  not,  in  all  probability,  derive 
any  curative  benefit  from  treatment  in  fully  equipped  lunatic  asylums. 

Under  power  conferred  by  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Amendment  Act,  1869,f  the 
Board  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  provide  and  maintain 
ships  for  the  training  of  boys  for  sea  service.  By  later  Actsf  the  Board  are  empowered 
to  provide  and  maintain  ambulances  and  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  suffering 
from  any  dangerous  infectious  disease.  Under  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1889,  the  Board 
wore  authorised  to  receive  diphtheria  patients  into  their  hospitals,  and  also  to  admit 
non-pauper  patients  suffering  from  fever,  small-pox,  or  diphtheria.  And  lastly,  with 
a  view  to  giving  effect  to  certain  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  Poor  Law  Schools  in  the  Metropolis  which  reported  in  1896,  the  Local 
Government  Board  by  an  order  of  1897  transferred  to  the  Asylums  Board  the  care  of 
certain  classes  of  Poor  Law  ckildren  requiring  special  treatment,  such  as  those  suffering 
from  ophthalmia,  or  those  who  are  intellectually  or  physically  defective.  The  average 
daily  number  of  inmates  of  the  Board's  hospitals  in  1900  was  10,564,  of  which  3,969 
were  infectious  sick,  5,883  were  imbeciles,  544  were  boys  on  the  training  ship,  and  the 
rest  were  children. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Asylums  Board  in  providing^  asylums,  fixtures, 
furniture,  medicines,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  up-keep  of  the  asylums,  and  the 
salaries  and  maintenance  of  the  officers  are  charged  to  the  respective  Unions  and 
ParisheB  according  to  rateable  value.  The  expenses  incurred  in  or  about  the  food, 
clothing,  maintenance,  care,  treatment,  and  relief,  or  for  the  burials  of  pauper  inmates 
are  separately  charged  to  the  respective  unions  and  Parishes  from  which  they  are 
8ent,§  but  through  the  operation  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  which 
is  refeiTod  to  below,  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  Board  are  ultimately  contributed 
by  the  Unions  and  Parishes  in  proportion  to  rateable  value.  By  the  Act  of  1889|| 
which,  authorised  the  Board  to  receive  (lertain  classes  of  non-pauper  patients,  the 
expenses  of  their  maintenance  were  recoverable  from  such  patients  or  the  persons 
liable  to  maintain  them,  but  this  provision  was  withdrawn  in  1891.^** 

The  expenditure  of   the  Board  in   1892-3  was  583,316Z.  (of  which  80,420/.  was 
for  interest  and  repayment  of  loans),  and  for  the  year  ending  29th  September  1900, 
832.466Z. 
The  latter  sum  was  expended  as  follows  :— 

£ 
Imbeciles-  ......     165,209 

Training  Ship     -  -  -  .  -       19,449 

Fever  and  Small- Pox  Hospitals     -  -  -  -    376,662 

Ambulances        -  .  .  .  .       31,241 

Children    --....-         8,553 

General  Expenses  (including  Loan  Charges  197,146?.)       -     231,352 


Total    .         .         -    832,466 


This  sura  is  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  5  •  3d.  in  the  if  if  calculated  upon  the  rateable 
value  of  London  on  6th  April  1899. 

*  30  &  31  Vict,  c  6.  t  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  63.  s.  11. 

t  42  &  43  Vict  c.  64.  s.  16 ;  52  &  53  Vict.  c.  56.  s.  3 ;  54  &  56  Vict.  c.  70.  ss.  79  and  80. 

§  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  6.  ss.  31,  32,  55.  ||  52  &  63  Vict.  c.  56.  s,  3.  (2). 

T  64  &  55  Vict.  c.  70.  ss.  80  (2),  142. 

••  Tlie  provision  of  hospitals  tor  infectious  disease  in  the  rest  of  the  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
charge  upon  the  rates  raised  bj  the  Sanitary  Authorities,  who  have  a  p<>wer  or  recoveriug,  if  possiblo,  from 
non-panper  patients  the  expense  of  their  maintenance. 
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The  Metro- 
politan 
Common 
Poor  Fund. 


A  further  creation  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of  1867*  was  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund,  the  object  of  which  was,  by  distributing  a  great  part  of  the 
cost  of  in-door  pauperism  rateably  over  the  whole  of  the  Union  County  of  London, 
not  only  to  equalise,  to  some  extent,  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Rates,  but  also  to 
encourage  the  adoption  of  in-door  relief.  The  Fund  is  supported  by  contributions  from 
all  the  Metropolitan  Unions  in  proportion  to  rateable  value,  and  the  items  of  the 
expenditure  of  Poor  Law  Authorities  which  are  charged  upon  it,  together  with  fclie 
amounts  so  charged  in  1899-1900,  are  as  follows  : — 


Paupers : — 

Maintenance  of  in-door  paupers 

„  „  pauper  chiicfcen    - 

„  „  insane  poor 

School  fees  for  out-door  pauper  children     - 
Vagrants. — Expenses  under  the  Houseless  Poor 
Acts   ------ 

Medical  relief : — 

Medicines      and     medical     and      surgical 
appliances  -  -  -  - 

Paid  officers : — 

Salaries         .  .  -  - 

Rations       -  -  .  .  . 

Compensation  for  loss  of  office     - 


£ 
299,878 
185,573 
319,943 


26,813 


315,512 

104,046 

1,123 


Total  for   purposes  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  relief  of  the  poor 
Registration  fees    -  -  -  -  - 

Vaccination  fees  and  expenses 

Maintenance  of  small-pox,  fever,  and  diphtheria  patients 
Ambulance  expenses       -  .  -  - 

Total      ----.. 


832,207 
20,008 

420,681 


1,272,896 
11,020 
30,153 
62,165 
23,807 

1,400,041 1 


The  expenditure  of  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  which  is  thrown  equally  over  the 
Metropolitan  Unions  by  the  operation  of  the  Common  Poor  Ftmd  is  equivalent  to  a 
rate  of  9rf.  in  the  £,  if  calculated  upon  the  rateable  value  in  force  on  6th  April  1899* 

For  the  year  ended  at  Lady  Day,  1869,  the  first  parochial  year  after  the  passing  of 
the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  the  amount  charged  on  the  Fund  was  only  384,883/. 

The  fund  is  controlled  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  all  moneys  are  received 
by  and  paid  to  a  Receiver  appointed  by  the  Board.  The  amounts  actually  expended 
by  each  Union  or  Parish  in  respect  of  expenses  payable  out  of  the  fund  are  certified 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  by  the  auditors,  and  the  Act  instructs  the  Board 
to  issue  precepts  to  the  Guardians  directing  them  to  pay  to  the  Receiver  the  amount 
of  their  contribution,  and  also  to  the  Receiver  directing  him  to  repay  to  the  Guardians 
the  amount  certified  by  the  auditors.  In  practice,  however,  the  net  amounts  only  are 
dealt  with,  the  payments  by  the  Guardians  or  the  Receiver,  as  the  case  may  be, 
consisting  of  the  difierence  between  the  amounts  payable  and  receivable  by  each 
Board  of  Guardians. 

•  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  6. 

f  Certain  items  mentioned  in  the  above  Table  were  not  cast  npon  the  fund  07  the  Act  of  1867,  but  are 
now  payable  from  it  as  a  result  of  subsequent  legislation,  amongst  the  additions  having  been  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  adult  paupers  in  workhouses  and  sick  asylums  to  the  extent  of  5d.  per  head  per  day,  and  the 
cost  of  the  rations  of  in-door  officers,  in  1870  ;  the  school  fees  paid  by  Guardians  for  out-door  pauper  children 
in  1873  (this  charge  practically  disappeared  in  1891)  ;  and  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  managers  for  the 
maintenance  of  non-pauper  patients  suffering  from  fever  or  small-pox  or  diphtheria  in  1889. 

In  addition  to  the  expenses  shown  above,  other  payments,  which  are  unconnected  with  the  Guardians' 
expeuditure,  are  also  charged  upon  the  fund.  These. are  payments  in  respect  of  the  salary  of  the  Receiver  for 
the  fund  (inclusive  of  payments  for  assistance),  the  expenses  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  County  cf  London 
under  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act,  1869,  and  the  remuneration  and  expenses  of  the  clerk  and  other  officers 
appointed  to  assist  the  Quarter  Sessions,  the  fees  received  by  the  Quarter  Sessions  under  that  Act  being  paid 
into  the  fund.  The  expenses  of  tJie  clerk  to  the  London  County  Council  under  the  same  Act  are  also  payable 
out  of  the  fund,  as  well  as  the  remuneration  of  clerks  to  Assessment  Committees  in  the  Metropolis  for  services 
rendered  under  section  4  of  the  London  (Poor  Law  Valuation)  Scheme,  1900,  which  was  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  London  Government  Act,  1899.  See  Report  of  Local  Government  Board  for  1900-1901,  p,  Ixxxv., 
et  seq. 
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The  amount  paid  by  the  richer  Unions  and  to  the  poorer  Unions  in  respect  of  tlie 
year  1899-1900  was  about  322,000L 

The  net  amounts  contributed  or  received  by  each  Union  or  Parish  in  the  Metropolis 
during  the  year  1897-8  will  be  found  on  p.  99. 

Exchequer  Contributions. 

The  first  contribution  from  the  Central  Government  in  aid  of  Poor  Relief  expendi- 
ture was  made  in  1846,  grants  being  then  voted  in  aid  of  the  Salaries  of  Teachers 
and  industrial  trainers  in  Poor  Law  establishments,  of  the  salaries  of  Poor  Law 
Medical  Officers,  and  of  the  costs  incurred  by  Guardians  for  drugs  and  medical 
appUances. 

The  object  of  the  grant-in-aid  of  Teachers'  salaries   was  to  increase  the  efficiency  Poor  Law 
of  the  instruction  of  children  in  Poor  Law  establishments,  and  the  distribution  was  School 
based  from  year  to  year  upon  the  number  of  children  under  instruction  and  the  class  ^®**^^®'**- 
of  certificate  awarded  to  the  teachers  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  (and  later  by 
the  Poor  Law  Board  and  Local  Government   Board)  on  the  recommendation  of  their 
inspector.     The  Poor  Law  Medical  Officers'  p^rant  was  also  given  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  general  efficiency   of  this   class   of  officers,   the  grant  acting  as   an 
mducement  to  the  Guardians  to  pay  higher  salaries.     One-half  of  the  salaries  of  the 
officers  during  the  preceding  year  was  repaid  from  the  grant,  and  also  a  moiety  of 
the  expenditure  incurred  for  drugs  and  mescal  appliances  for  pauper  patients. 

In   1874   an    additional  grant    was   given   towards   the   cost  of  Pauper  Lunatics  Lunatics 
maintained   ia   County,    Borough,    and   private   (licensed)    asylums,    and    registered  maintenance, 
hospitals,  the  amount  payable  to  each  Authority  being  calculated  at  the  rate  of  4s. 
a  week  for   each  lunatic  if  the  weekly  cost  of  maintenance,  after  deducting  sums 
recovered  from  relatives  or  otherwise,  was  not  less  than  that  sum. 

Upon  the  re-organisation  of  the  system  of  Imperial  Grants  in  1888,*  the  direct  Re-organi«a- 
payment  of  these  grants  by  the  State  ceased.     But  the  newly  created  County  Councils  ^^^.  ®^  ^®8®- 
and  County  Borough  Councils  were  required  to  pay  to  the  Guardians  from  the  revenues  offices' 
assigned  to  them  the  amount  of  the  discontinued  grants,!  as  well  as  some  additional  Grant. 
sums.     The  grants  for  Teachers  in  Poor  Law  schools  and  pauper  Lunatics  continued  to 
be  calculated  as  before.    The  additional  grants  which  the  Councils  were  directed  to 
pay  to  the  Guardians  were  in  respect  of  the  school  fees  for  pauper  children  (now  an 
insignificant  amount)  and  the  Union  Ofl&cers'  Grant.     The  latter  consists  of  such  sums 
aa  the  Local  Government  Board  certify  to  have  been   expended  by   the  Guardians 
during  the  year  ended  25th  March  18S8,  on  the  salaries,  remuneration,  and  super- 
annuation allowances  of  the  officers  (other  than  teachers  in  Poor  Law  schools),  and 
on  drugs  and  medical  appliances,  and  the  grant  previously  made  for  the  salaries  of 
Poor  Law  Medical  Officers  and  for  drugs,  &c.  is  mierged  in  it.     This  grant,  which  is 
the  largest  now  made  to  Guardians,  is  stationary  in  amount. 

Inasmuch  as  the  salaries  of  officers  were  already  charged  upon  the  Metropolitan  London 
Common  Poor  Fund,  special  arrangements  were  required  in  London,  and  whilst  the  8^**^^- 
County  Council  was  directed  to  pay  the  discontinued  grant  towards  the  remuneration 
of  Poor  Law  Medical  Officers  and  towards  the  cost  of  drugs  and  medical  appliances, 
the  grant  was  not  extended  as  it  was  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  lieu  thereof, 
the  Council  was  required  to  pay  to  each  Metropolitan  Board  of  Guardians  a  fixed 
sum,  equal  to  4d.  a  day  per  head  for  every  in-door  pauper,  reckoned  according  to 
the  average  number  maintained  during  the  five  financial  years  ending  25th  March 
188S.  "  In-door  paupers "  in  this  connexion  include  pauper  children,  whether 
maintained  in  district  or  separate  schools  or  boarded  out  within  or  without  the  Union, 
and  the  inmates  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board's  Hospitals  and  Asylums.  This 
last  sum  is  not,  however,  required  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer  Contribution 
Account  of  the  London  County  Council,  but  is  charged  upon  the  General  County 
Fund,  the  free  balance  of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  being  insufficient  for 
the  purpose. 

•  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41. 

t  One  of  the  discontinued  grants  payable  to  Boards  of  Guardians  was  that  in  aid  of  the  salaries  of 
Registrars  of  Births  and  Deaths,  towards  which  expenditure  State  aid  was  first  given  in  1875.  Since  1867 
a  grant  had  also  been  given  by  the  State  to  Public  Vaccinators  appointed  by  Guardians,  the  payment  being 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  Is.  for  each  successful  operation.  The  latter  amounts  were  not  paid .  to  the  BoiurdB 
of  GoardianSy  but  direct  to  the  Public  Vaccinators.  The  Ck>uncils  of  Counties  and  County  Boroughs  were 
required  to. continue  both  of  these  grants  and  to  charge  the  sums  upon  their  Exchequer  Contribution 
leeounts. 
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provision. 


Grants  which  in  effect  go  in  aid  of  poor  relief  expenditure,  though  not  specifically 
appropriated  thereto,  are  also  made  under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896,*^  and 
the  Tithe  Rentcharge  (Rates)  Act,  1899.t 

A  short  financial  review  of  the  work  of  Poor  Law  Authorities  will  be  found  on 
pp.  44  to  46,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expenditure  on  Poor  Relief  is 
increasing  rapidly,  and  in  1899-1900  amounted  to  11,568,600Z.  Dividing  the  total 
cost  of  Relief  given  in  each  of  the  last  30  years  by  the  estimated  population  it 
appears  that  the  amount  per  head  reached  its  lowest  point  in  the  period  1886  to  1889, 
since  when  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase.  The  extent  to  which  the  gross 
expenditure  upon  Poor  Relief  is  met  from  grants  and  other  receipts  in  aid  is  shown 
in  the  Table  on  pp.  84-5. 

Outside  the  Metropolis  the  amount  received  in  aid  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  from 
the  Exchequer  Contribution  Accounts  of  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  in 
1899-1900  was  1,648,000Z.,  and  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Rat^s  Act*  427,000/.  These  sums  are  together  equivalent  to  rather  less 
than  one-quarter  of  the  total  gross  expenditure  upon  relief. 

In  the  Metropolis  the  grants  in  aid  of  poor  relief  received  under  the  Agricultural 
Rates  Act*  and  from  the  London  County  Council's  Exchequer  Contribution  Account 
amounted  to  188,000Z.,  or  only  5-2  per  cent,  of  the  gross  expenditure.  If,  however, 
there  were  added  to  this  sum  the  Indoor  Pauper  grant  of  354,000Z.,  referred  to  above, 
the  proportion  would  be  increased  to  15*0  per  cent. 

Central  Control, 

The  control  of  the  Central  Government  over  Poor  Law  Administration  is  more 
thorough  and  complete  tban  over  any  other  Department  of  Local  Administration. 
Under  the  Act  of  1834,  the  Local  Government  Board  may  require  the  Guardians  to 
appoint  such  paid  officers  as  it  shall  think  necessary  for  administering  tlie  Poor  Laws. 
Its  powers  of  fixing  and  approving  salaries,  and  of  rejecting  and  dismissing  many  of 
the  officers  chosen  by  the  Guardians,  gives  it  a  predominating  voice  in  all  the  more 
important  appointments. 

The  Local  Government  Board  also  has  the  power  of  issuing  "  orders  "  and  "  regu- 
lations." The  administration  of  relief  is  regulated  in  great  detail  by  orders  of  this 
character.  In  fact,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847 
is,  in  practice,  almost  more  important  than  the  Act  of  1834  itself.  Out-door  relief 
is  again  regulated  by  two  important  orders  (Gut-door  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  of  1844 
and  Out-door  Relief  Regulation  Order  of  1852).  A  revised  Order  recently  issued  may 
also  be  referred  to,  viz.,  the  one  regulating  the  diet  of  workhouse  inmates.  The 
observance  of  these  and  other  Orders  is,  in  practice,  secured  by  the  appointment  of 
inspectors  responsible  to,  and  paid  by,  the  State,  who  periodically  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Guardians  and  visit  the  workhouses. 

A  third  means  by  which  the  State  controls  Poor  Law  Administration  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Financial  Audit.  Prior  to  1834  the  audit  of  accounts  rested  entirely  with  the 
Justices.  But  under  the  Act  of  1834  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  secured  the 
appointment  of  certain  officers  as  Auditx)rs  by  the  Unions.  In  1844,  the  Commissioners 
were  given  power  to  combine  several  Unions  for  the  appointment  of  an  Auditor  in 
common.  In  1868  the  power  of  appointment  of  Auditors  was  taken  away  from  the 
Guardians  altogether,  and  given  to  the  Central  Board.  From  1879  the  Auditors  have 
been  paid  by  the  State,  though  the  cost  is  largely  recovered  by  means  of  fees.  By 
gradual  steps,  therefore,  the  Central  Government  has  got  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  into  its  own  hands. 

(J.)  Lunatic  Asylums* 

Apart  from  charitable  foundations,  there  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  no  special  public  provision  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  other  than  that  provided 
for  poor  or  delinquent  persons  generally.  In  1744  the  Justices  had  been  empowered 
to  lock  up  (and  if  necessary,  chain  up)  dangerous  lunatics.  In  1808  they  were 
authorised  to  erect  asylums  at  the  expense  of  the  county  rates,  but  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  each  patient  was  charged  to  the  parish  to  which  he  belonged.  It 
was  not  until  1845  that  the  provision  of  asylums  in  every  locality  was  made 
compulsory. 


♦  59  &  60  Vict.  c.  16. 


t  62  &  63  Vict.  c.  17. 
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Under   the   Consolidating  Lunacy  Act,    1890,*  the  Councils  of  Counties,    County  Luuacy  Act, 
Boroughs,  and  certain  Non-County  Boroughs  (and  also  the  City  of  London)  are  bound  '^^• 
to  provide  asylum  accommodation  for  the  pauper  lunatics  belonging  to  their  several 
areas.     One   Council   may,  however,  unite  with   another  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
joint  '*  district "  asylum,  and  a  Borough  Council,  instead  of  providing  an  asylum  of 
its  own,  may  contract  for  the  reception  of  its  lunatics  at  another  asylum.     The  Councils 
act  through  Statutory  Visiting  Committees ;  and  these  Committees  have   the  entire 
management  of  the  asylums,  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Lunacy  Commission,  and  the 
control  of  the  Home  Secretary.     But  while  the  administrative  responisibility  is  thus 
centred  in  the  County  and  Borough  Authorities,  the  expenditure  is  divided  into  two  Expenditure 
parte,  which  are  treated  differently:-  Z^"Z 

(1.)  The  provision  and  upkeep  of  the  buildings.  upon  main- 

(2.)  The  maintenance  of  the  patients.  f^^^^^ 

Of  these  the  first  only  is  a  charge  on  County  and  Borough  Funds,  and  the  latter 
part,  which  includes  charges  for  staff,  victualling  and  practically  all  expenditure  except 
that  on  buildings  is  recovered  by  means  of  a  weekly  charge  from  the  Unions  to  which 
the  pauper  lunatics  are  chargeable.  Accordingly  the  grant-in-aid  of  the  maintenance  of 
Pauper  Lunatics  (formerly  paid  from  Parliamentary  Votes,  and  now  paid  from  the 
County  Exchequer  Contribution  Accounts)  goes,  as  above  stated,  to  the  Guardians  in 
part  recoupment  of  the  charge  upon  them.  There  is,  however,  a  relatively  small 
number  of  lunatics  who  are  not  chargeable  to  any  Union  and  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance falls  on  County  or  Borough  Funds,  which  also  get  the  benefit  of  the  grant 
in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  these  lunatics. 

There  is  no  Government  contribution  to  the  expenditure  which  falls  on  County 
and  Borough  Funds  in  respect  of  Asylum  buildings  (except  in  so  far  as  a  part  of  the 
**  free  balance "  in  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account,  or  of  the  grants  under  the 
Agricultural  Bates  Act  may  be  so  considered).  This  expenditure  is,  of  course, 
defrayed  in  large  part  from  loans,  and  thus  appears  in  the  annual  accounts  in  the 
shape  of  debt  charge.f 

Central  Control* 

The  duties  of  the  Commissioners  iu  Lunacy  are  confiaed  to  inspection,  inquiry  into  Duties  of 
all  matters  respecting  the  state  of  the  Asylums,  and  treatment  of  the  patients,  criticism  9^'^™^" 
of  all  such  matters,  and  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  additions,  alteration.  Lunacy*^ 
or  improvement.     They  are  not  empowered  to  interfere,  by  way  of  direction,  in  the 
administration,  nor  have  they  any  power  to  order  the  discharge  of  patients  from  the 
asylum.     They  may,  however,  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  failure  of  a  Local 
Authority  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Act  as  regards  asylum  accommodation, 
their  report  enabling  him  to  call  upon  the  Local  Authority  to  comply  with  the  Act 
They  are  the  advisers  of  the  Secretary  of  State  with  regard  to  plans  of,  and  various 
other  subjects  connected  with,  asylums. 

The  Secretary  of  State  exercises  general  powers  of  control.     The  general  rules  for  General 
the  government  of  an  asylum,  framed  by  the  Visiting  Committee,  require  his  sanction,  control  of 
The   appointments   of  the  higher  oflBcers  are  subject  to  his  approval.     Agreements  offi^^™^ 
between  different  Local  Authorities  for  the  provision  of  a  joint  asylum  and  contracts 
for  the  reception  of  patients  require  his  consent.     He  is  able,  on  a  report  from  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners,  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  the  Local  Authority  to  provide 
sufficient  accommodation. 

(c.)  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 

The  existing  machinery  for  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  dates  Registration 
from  1836,  when  an  Act  J  was  passed  empowering  the  Crown  to  establish  a  central  of  births  and 
office  (the  General  Register  Office)  in  London,  and  to  appoint  a  Registrar-General,  ^om^ul'or^^ 
The  registration  of  births  and  deaths  was  not,  however,  made  compulsory  until  1874.§     in  J874.° 

For  each  Registration   District,  which  is  usually  conterminous  with  a  Poor  Law  Registration 
Union,  a  Superintendent  Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths  is  appointed  who  is  generally  l^istricts 
the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians.     Registration  Districts  are  divided  into  sub-districts,  and  "erminous'^ 
a  Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths  appointed  for  each  sub-district.  with  a  Poor 

______ j^^^  Uoion. 

•  63  &  54  Vict,  c  6. 

t  For  further  details,  see  Memoranda  by  the  Lunacy  Commission,  Vol.  IV.  of  Evidence,  Gd.  201,  <&c.  pp.  183-7. 

j  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  86-  §  37  A  38  Vict.  c.  88. 
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Duties  of 
llegistrar  of 
births  and 
deaths. 


Registration 
VI  f  marriages. 


Duties  of 
llegistrar  of 
marriages. 


Kegistraiion 
of  marriages 
bj  clergy- 
men. 


Public  right 
of  inspection 
of  books. 


How  the 
expenditure 
upon  the 
lle«:i8tration 
of  births, 
deaths,  and 
(uarriages  is 
met. 


Every  Kegistrar  of  Births  and  Deaths  is  required  to  reside  in,  or  have  an  office 
within,  his  sub-district,  and  to  provide  such  other  stations  as  may  be  necessary.  He 
is  to  inform  himself  of  all  births  and  deaths  (whether  reported  to  him  or  not)  occurring 
in  his  sub-district,  and  to  register  them  in  books  provided  by  the  Registrar-General.  At 
the  end  of  each  quarter,  he  is  to  deliver  to  the  Superintendent  Registrar  of  the  district 
certified  copies  of  the  entries  in  these  books,  and,  when  they  are  filled,  the  books 
themselves.  Every  Superintendent  Registrar  is  provided  by  the  Board  of  Guardians 
with  an  office  for  the  preservation  of  the  registers.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  quarterly 
returns  from  the  Registrars,  he  is  required  to  verify  them,  and  to  certify  them  as  true 
copies,  and  then  to  forward  them  to  the  Registrar-General.  He  is  also  to  make  and 
preserve  indexes  of  the  register  books  in  his  office. 

The  Superintendent  Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths  of  any  district  is  ex  officio 
Superintendent  Registrar  of  Marriages,  and  he  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Registrar-General,  appoint  such  persons  as  he  thinks  fit  to  be  Registrars  of  Marriages 
for  his  district,  these  appointments  being  generally  given  to  Registrars  of  Births  and 
Deaths.  The  Registrar-General  determines  the  number  of  Registrars  to  be  appointed, 
and  may  himself  make  and  revoke  the  appointments. 

Notice  of  every  intended  marriage,  other  than  by  Bishop's  licence  or  banns,  has  to 
be  given  to  the  Superintendent,  who  is  required  to  record  such  notice  and  to  issue 
certificates  and  licenses.  Marriages  celebrated  in  registered  buildings,  other  than  those 
for  which  "authorised  persons"  have  been  appointed  under  the  Marriage  Act  of 
1898,*  must  be  attended  by  some  Registrar  of  the  district  ;t  and  if  the  marriage  be 
celebrated  in  a  register  office,  both  the  Superintendent  Registrar  and  some  Registrar 
of  the  district  must  be  present.  Registrars  are  required  to  register  the  necessary 
particulars  of  all  marriages  at  which  they  are  present,  and,  once  a  quarter,  to  deliver 
to  the  Superintendent  certified  copies  of  the  entries  made.  The  latter  is  to  verify 
the  particulars,  to  certify  them  as  correct,  and  to  forward  the  copies  to  the  Registrar- 
General. 

Marriages  may  be  registered  by  clergymen  and  *'  authorised  persons,"  who  are 
required  to  provide  the  Superintendent  Registrar  of  their  district  with  duplicate 
copies  of  their  registers  once  a  quarter.  These  copies  are  also  forwarded  to  the 
Regi  strar- General. 

The  certified  copies  of  all  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  received  by  the  Registrar- 
General  are  indexed,  and  upon  the  payment  of  certain  fees  any  person  may,  at  stated 
times,  inspect  the  indexes,  as  well  as  those  in  the  possession  of  the  Superintendent 
Registrars,  and  the  register  books  in  the  possession  of  the  Registrars,  and  may 
demand  a  certified  copy  of  any  entry  therein. 

The  expenses  of  the  Registrar-Generars  office  are  borne  upon  a  Parliamentary  Vote, 
as  also  are  part  of  the  remuneration  and  expenses  of  Superintendent  Registrars  and 
Registrars.  The  fees  received  by  the  Registrar-General  for  searches  and  certified 
copies  are  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  Vote. 

Superintendent  Registrars  (of  whom  there  are  636)  receive  from  the  Vote  2d.  for 
each  entry — ^whether  of  births,  deaths,  or  marriages — certified  by  them,  and  some 
small  additional  allowances.  The  payments  are  supplemented  by  fees  received  from 
the  public  for  various  special  services.  Superintendent  Registrars  receive  no  payment 
from  the  guardians. 

Registrars  of  Births  and  Deaths  J  re.ceive  from  the  Guardians  the  sum  of  2s.  6d.  for 
each  of  the  first  20  entries  (whether  of  births  or  deaths)  made  in  every  quarter,  and 
Is.  for  each  subsequent  entry,  and  from  the  Vote,  fees  for  collecting  certified  copies 
of  marriage  entries  from  the  clergy  and  from  **  authorised  persons."  They  also 
receive  fees  from  the  public  for  various  special  services. 

Registrars  of  Marriages  receive  fees  from  the  public  bat  nothing  from  the 
Guardians.  §  Clergymen  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Guardians  the  sum  of  6d.  for 
every  marriage  registered  by  them. 

Before  1874  Guardians  were  only  required  to  make  the  higher  payment  of  2s.  6d.  per 
entry  to  Registrars  of  Births  and  Deaths  upon  the  first  20  entries  of  each  year^  but 


•  61  &  62  Vict.  c.  58. 

'*'  If  requested  by  the  conti*(ictiDg  parties,  some  Hegi^trar  of  the  District  must  aiso  be  present  at 
marriages  celebrated  in  registered  buildings,  for  which  ^^  authorised  persons  "  have  been  appointed. 

X  These  officers  are  also  entitled  to  fees  for  various  duties  under  the  Acts  relating  to  Vaccination,  Friendly 
Societies,  Elementary  Education,  Factory  and  Workshop,  &c. 

§  61  &  62  Vict.  c.  68.    Th<!K  it«es  payable  to  Eegistrars  under  the  Marriage  Act  of  1898  will  cease  in  1908. 
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from  that  year  Registrars  were,  as  already  stated,  allowed  to  claim  the  higher  pay  me  ut 
on  the  first  20  entries  of  each  quarter.  To  compensate  the  Guardians,  a  grant  equal 
to  the  increase  in  their  payments  due  to  the  change  was  made  from  the  Exchequer. 
Under  the  Local  Q-ovemment  Act  of  1888*  the  grant  ceased,  but  the  County  and 
County  Borough  Councils  were  required  to  pay  annually  from  their  Exchequer 
Contribution  Accounts  to  each  Board  of  Guardians  a  fixed  annual  sum  equivalent  to 
the  grants  made  from  the  Exchequer  in  1888-9. 

The  expenses  of  Guardians  upon  the  provision  and  upkeep  of  register  offices,  the 
provision  of  fireproof  repositories,  &c.  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  registers,  and  all 
other  registration  expenses  are  also  charged  upon  the  common  fund  of  the  Union. 

(d.)  Vaccinamon. 

Facilities  for  vaccination  were  first  provided  gratuitously  at  the  expense  of  the 
Poor  Bate  in  1840,f  and  it  was  made  compulsory  in  1853. J  All  earlier  legislation 
was,  however,  consolidated  and  amended  by  an  Act  of  1867,§.  under  which  the 
Guardians  were  required  to  form  Vaccination  Districts  in  every  Union,  to  appoint 
an  approved  medical  practitioner  as  Public  Vaccinator  for  each  District,  and  to  provide 
Vaccination  Stations.  The  Public  Vaccinator  was  to  be  remunerated  by  the  Guardians, 
in  accordance  with  a  contract,  which  required  the  approval  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
In  addition  to  sums  received  from  the  Guardians,  the  Public  Vaccinator,  after  due 
inspection  and  award  by  the  Medical  Department  of  Privy  Council,  was  to  receive 
not  more  than  Is.  for  each  successful  vaccinaticm— this  sum  being  provided  from  the 
Parliamentary  Votes. 

The  Guardians  were  empowered  to  pay  the  cost  of  enforcing  the  Act;  and  this 
provision  was  strengthened  by  the  Act  of  1871,  ||  which  made  obligatory  the  appoint- 
ment in  every  Union  of  special  "  Vaccination  Officers  "  who  are  paid  by  fees.  In  the 
same  year  the  Local  Government  Board  was  created,  and  to  it  the  powers  of  supervision 
which  had  been  divided  between  the  old  Poor  Law  Board  and  the  Privy  Council  were 
transferred.^ 

In  1888  the  payments  to  Public  Vaccinators  from  the  Parliamentary  Votes  ceased^ 
but,  under  section  24  (2)  (a)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  each  County  and  County 
Borough  Council  pays  from  its  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  to  the  Public  Vaccina- 
tors the  sums  certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  be  due  in  substitution  for 
the  said  payments.** 

The  Act  of  1898tf  made  several  important  modifications  in  the  law,  notably  in 
providing  for  the  vaccination  of  children  at  their  own  homes  instead  of  at  a 
station. 

The  National  Vaccine  Establishment  is  provided  for  in  the  Parliamentary  Votes, 
and  its  operations  have  been  greatly  extended  in  recent  years.  Glycerinated  calf 
lymph  is  supplied  free  of  charge  to  Public  Vaccinators  for  use  in  their  Public 
Vaccination  only. 

Apart  from  this  the  cost  of  Vaccination  since  1895-96  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Year. 


Vaccinatioii  Fees 

and  Expenses  paid  by 

Guardians. 


1895-6 

1896-7 

1897-8 

1898-9 

1899-1900 

1900-1901 


£ 
78,408 
84,160 
76,676 
72,666 
237,527 


Payments  to  Public 
Vaccinators  from  County 

and  County  Borough 

Exchequer  Contribution 

Accounts. 


£ 
14,986 
13,669 
10,689 
13,181 
7,369tt 
17,652  J  t 


Vaccination 
Act  of  1867. 
Formation  of 
Vaccination 
Districts, 
and  appoint- 
ment  and 
remuneration 
of  Public 
Vaccinators. 


Appointment 
of  Vaccina- 
tion Officers 
made  com- 
pulsory in 
1871. 


Grant  in  aid 
of  expenses 
of  Public 
Vaccinators. 


The  Vaccina- 
tion Act  of 
1898. 

Cost  of 
Public 
Vaccination. 


The  large  iucreaee  in  the  Guardians'  expenses  in  1899-1900  appears  to  be  chiefly- 
due  to  the  higher  contract  rates  necessitated  by  the  more  onerous  conditions 
attaching  to  Public  Vaccination  under  the  Act  and  Order  of  1898. 

*  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41.  t  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  29.  J   16  &  17  Vict.  c.  100. 

§  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  84.  ||  34  &  35  Vict,  c.  98.  %  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  70. 

••  These  payments  are  not  made  annually,  but  from  time  to  time,  after  inspection  in  each  Union  by  the 
officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  tt  ^1  &  62  Vict.  c.  49. 

XX  Payments  amounting  to  upwards  of  3,(X)0/.,  due  in  respect  of  1899-1900,  were  not  paid  until  the 
following  year, 
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2.— POLTOB  AND  CRIMINAL  PROSECUTIONS. 


County  and 
borough 
police : 
Treasury 
contributions 
and  Home 
Office 
control. 


Early  police        The  modem  police  organisation  dates  in  the  Metropolis  from  1829,*  and  in  the 
legislation.     Provinces  from  between  1833  and-  1856.t      Before  these   dates  no   efficient  system 

of  police  existed,   though   under  various  ancient  statutes  constables  and  watchmen 

were  appointed. 

The   Lighting  and   Watching   Act  of  1833J  if  adopted  by  any  Parish  provided 

for  the  election  of  inspectors,  who  should  from  time  to  time  appoint  watchmen,  &c-  as 

required.      The    expenses    of    carrying   out   this  provision   were   to   be   met   by   a 

special  rate. 

(a.)  County  and  Borough  Police. 

In  1839  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  County  police.§  The  Acts 
were  at  first  of  an  optional  character,  but  in  1856  the  Counties  and  Boroughs  Police 
Act||  provided  for  the  compulsory  establishment  of  a  force  in  all  Counties,  and 
for  the  consolidation  of  divisional  into  county  establishments.  This  Act  also  provided 
that  the  Treasury  should  contribute  to  tho  expenses  of  each  County  and  Borough 
police  force  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  charge  for  pay  and  clothing 
upon  a  certificate  from  the  Secretary  of  State  that  it  had  been  efficiently  maintained 
in  numbers  and  discipline  for  the  year  past.  This  system  of  grants  in  aid,  accom- 
panied, as  it  was,  with  some  measure  of  central  control,  led  to  the  establishment 
for  the  first  time  of  an  efficient  provincial  police.  With  a  view,  however,  of 
consolidating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  County  and  Borough  forces,  the  Treasury 
contribution  was  not  to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  any  Borough  with  not  more  than 
5,000  inhabitants.  The  policy  of  bringing  the  smaller  Boroughs  into  the  County  for 
police  purposes  has  been  continued  by  Parliament  in  subsequent  legislation,^  with 
the  result  that  59  of  the  Boroughs  with  populations  varying  from  10,000  to  65,000 
are  now  policed  by  County  forces. 

In  1874  the  Treasury  contribution  'to  the  net  cost  of  the  pay  and  clothing  of 
the  County  and  Borough  forces  was  increased  from  one-fourth  to  one-half,**  and 
continued  at  that  rate  for  the  subsequent  years  in  which  the  grant  was  annually 
voted  by  Parliament.  In  1888  the  contribution  from  the  Exchequer  ceased,  but  a 
like  sum  became  payable  by  the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  out  of  their 
Exchequer  Contribution  Accounts.ff 

The  Act  of  1888  also  transferred  the  management  of  the  County  police  from  the 
justices  to  a  Joint  Committee,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  justices  appointed 
by  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  of  members  of  the  County  Council  appointed  by  the 
•    Council.  J  J 

As  regards  Boroughs  not  policed  by  the  Counties,  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act 
of  1882§§  requires  the  appointment  of  a  Watch  Committee,  who  shall  from  "  time  to 
"  time  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  fit  men  to  be  borough  constables."  The  part 
of  the  expenses  of  the  force  falling  upon  the  local  rates  is  met  in  some  Boroughs 
by  a  Watch  Rate  limited  to  8d.  in  the  £,  and  in  others  out  of  the  Borough  funds 
or  rates. 

The  control  of  the  Home  Secretary  is  not  exercised  in  such  great  detail  in  the 
case  of  the  Boroughs  as  in  that  of  the  County  forces.  In  both  cases,  however,  his 
certificate  is  necessary  before  the  contribution  from  the  Exchequer  Contribution 
Account  towards  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  force  can  be  made. 

Police  The  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  pensions  and   gratuities   to  the   police   on 

pensions.        retirement  were  revised  by  an  Act  passed  in  1890. ||||     To  meet  the  charge  under  this 
head,  separate  Police  Pension  Funds  have  been  created. 


*  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  44.  f  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  90 ;  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  93 ;  19  &  20  Viot.  c.  69. 

t  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  90.  8.  .?9.  §  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  93. 

•*  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  58. 


II   19&20Vict.  c.  69. 


tT  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41.  8.  24  (2)  (i  and  7). 
§§  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  50. 


If  5  r&  52  Vict.  c.  41.  8.  39. 


Jt  51  A  52  Vict.  c.  41.  89.  9,  30. 
II  53  &  54  Vict.  c.  45. 
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Into  these  funds  are  paid — 
(1.)  Deductions  of  not  more  tlian  2^  per  cent,  from  the  pay  of  the  police  ; 
(2.)  Certain  fines  and  other  sums ;  and 
(3.)  The  sum  of  150,(X)0i.  annually  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account.* 

Any  deficiency  in  the  funds  falls  on  the  general  revenues  of  the  Police  Authority. 

In  1900  there  were  in  England  and  Wales,  excluding  the  Metropolis  and  the  Numberand 
City  of  London,  58  County  and  127  City  and  Borough  police  forces.  The  strength  cost  of  police 
of  these  forces  amounted  to  27,123  men.  ^^"^®'' 

The  gross  cost  of  the  County  and  Borough  Police  (including  the  deficiency  of  the 
Pension  Funds)  amounted  to  2,802,000Z.  in  1899-1900,  towards  meeting  which  there 
are  certain  local  receipts  for  special  services  of  constables  and  the  like.  The  payments 
from  the  Excheauer  Contribution  Accounts  of  County  and  County  Borough  Councils 
in  respect  of  the  ray  and  Clothing  and  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account  for  Police 
Pensions  were  l,270,000i!.  in  the  same  year.  But  this  sum  does  not  show  the  full 
extent  to  which  the  service  is  aided  from  funds  derived  from  Imperial  sources,  as 
some  part  of  the  free  balances  in  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Accounts  and  of  the 
contributions  under  the  Agricultural  Bates  Actf  may  also  be  regarded  as  assisting 
this  service. 

The  only  debt  incurred  is  a  relatively  small  sum  for  police  stations,  &c. 


(5.)  Mbtropolman  Police. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Force  was  established  in  1829  J  and  the  expenses  were  Origin  of 
principally  paid  out  of  rates.    A  grant  in  aid  was  made  from  the  vear  1833§  out  of  the  ^^^^' 
Consolidated   Fund.     In  18^S9||  further  legislation   extended   the  jurisdiction  of  the  ^^^{J"'^^"" 
Metropolitan  Force,  and  provided  for  an  additional  contribution  out  of  the  Consolidated  Home 
Fund.     Alterations  were  made  in  the  amount  or  form  of  these  contributions  in  1854,  Secretary, 
1857, 1868, and  1874.T|    Referring  to  the  period  ]875  to  1888,  Sir  H.  Fowlers  Report  TreasjJ^ 
in  1893**  states,  '•  In  1875-76  the  grant  in  aid  was  for  one-half  the  net  cost  of  the  pay 
"  and  clothing  of  the  police  and  one-fourth  of  all  other  net  charges.     .     .     .     For 
"  1878-79  and  subsequent  years  the  grant  was  equal  to  M.  in  the  £  on  the  rateable 
"  value  of  the  police  district,  or  four-ninths  of  the  cost  of  the  force." 

In  1888,  when  the  Local  Government  Actft  came  into  operation,  these  grants  ceased 
to  be  voted  by  Parliament.  But  out  of  the  Local  Taxation  moneys  allocated  to  the 
Councils  of  the  Counties  within  the  Metropolitan  District,  the  Local  Government 
Board  pay  to  the  Receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  a  sum  equal  to  that 
which  '*  a  Secretary  of  State  certifies  to  be  the  proportion  which  would  have  been 
"  contributed  out  of  the  Exchequer  under  the  arrangement  in  force  during  the 
**  financial  year  next  before  the  passing  of  this  Act." 

By  an  Act  of  1868JJ  the  expenditure  on  Police  in  the  Metropolitan  District  is 
limited  to  the  amount  produced  by  a  ninepenny  rate  on  the  area  of  that  district.  This 
limit  can  be  exceeded  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  any  deficiency  in  the 
pension  fund.§§  The  Statutory  limit  has,  in  fact,  never  been  exceeded.  The 
Government  grant  being,  as  above  stated,  the  equivalent  of  a  rate  of  4d.  in  the  £, 
the  actual  rate  raised  amounts  to  5d.  in  the  £  in  each  year,  which  in  London  is  levied 
as  part  of  the  General  Rate  under  the  London  Government  Act,  1899,  and  in  the 
portion  of  the  District  w}»ich  is  outside  London,  as  part  of  the  Poor  Rate. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  District  includes  the  whole  of  the  Counties  of  London 
and  Middlesex,  39  parishes  in  Surrey,  19  parishes  in  Kent,  15  parishes  in  Essex, 
and  16  parishes  or  parts  of  parishes  in  Hertfordshii-e.  The  control  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  is  vested  in  a  Commissioner  acting  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  The  salaries  of  the  Commissioner,  Assistant  Commissioners,  and 
Receiver  are  paid  out  of  a  special  Parliamentary  Vote. 


contribu- 
tion?. 


*  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  53  &  54  Vict.  c.  60.     As  to  the  method  upon  which 
this  sam  is  distributed  see  p.  7  of  Final  Report, 
t  59  &  60  Vict.  c.  16.  J  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  44.  §  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  89.  ||  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  47. 

1[  17  A  18  Vict.  c.  94  ;  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  64  ;  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  67  ;  37  A  38  Vict.  c.  6g. 
••  House  of  Commons  Paper,  No.  168  of  1893,  p.  80.  ft  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41.  s.  ?4  (2)  k. 

II  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  67.  §§  Police  Act,  1890,  53  &  54  Vict.  c.  45, 

I    98612.  C 
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Cost  offeree.  In  1900-1  the  gross  oost  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  (including  the  deficiency 
of  the  Pension  Fund)  was  1,898,000Z.,  of  which  875,000Z.,  or  46-1  per  cent.,  was 
defrayed  from  moneys  derived  from  Imperial  sources.  The  latter  sum  was  m^de  up 
as  foUows  :— 

£ 
Amount  received  under  Local  Government  Act,  1888  .         -  -    720,575 

Amount  received  for  Police  Pensions        -  -  -  .     150,000 

Amount  received  under  Agricultural  Bates  Act,  1896      ...        4,390 

874,965 


All  of  these  sums  were  paid  direct  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account  to  the 
Beoeivftr  for  the  Metropolitan  Police,  but  the  first-named  sum  (720,575Z.)  is  deducted 
from  the  amounts  that  would  otherwise  be  payable  from  that  Account  to  the  Councils 
of  the  Counties  included  in  the  Police  District. 

In  accordance  with  a  general  tendency  which  causes  the  cost  of  police  to  rise  with 
the  density  of  population,  the  cost  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  whether  measured 
per  inhabitant  or  per  £  of  rateable  value,  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  average  cost 
of  the  provincial  police. 

(c.)  The  City  op  London  Police. 

Cost  of  City        The    City   of    London,   which  stands  outside   the    general   scheme   of    municipal 
police.  government,  has   a  separate  police   force.*    One-fourth  of  the  cost  of  this  force  is 

paid  out  of  the  City  funds  other  than  rates,  and  the  remainder  is  raised  by  rates. 

The  City  accepts  no   contribution  from  the    Imperial  Government,  and  therefore  its 

force  is  not  inspected  by  the  Home  OflBce. 

The  total  cost  of  the  City  Police  Force  in  the  year  ended  31st  December  1900 
was   149,311/.,   towards   which  33,918Z.   was   contributed   out   of   City   funds    other 


than  ratea. 


{d.)  Criminal  Prosecutions. 


Cost  of  The  cost  of  criminal   prosecutions   was  first   thrown  as  a  charge   on   local    rates 

criminal         Jn  1752,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament"}-  empowered  the  Court  in  cases  of  conviction  for 

Tre^uT^^^^   felony  to  requij^e  the  County  Treasurer  to  pay  to  the  prosecutor  such  sums  as  it  thought 

contribu-        reasonable  as  compensation  for  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  prosecution.     Later 

lions.  Acts  extended  this  provision  to  other  misdemeanours,  and  also  enabled  the  expenses 

of  witnesses  to   be  paid   by   the   county.     In  1835  half  of  the  expense,  and    from 

1846  to  1888  the  whole  expense,  of  criminal  prosecutions  was  paid  by  sums  voted 

by  Parliament. 

The  grant  ceased  on  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,1  ^^^  the 
costs  of  criminal  prosecutions  are  now  paid  out  of  the  County  and  Borough  funds. 

During  the  last  10  years  in  which  Parliament  voted  the  costs  of  criminal  prosecutions 
the  grant  varied  from  about  135,0U0Z.  to  165,OOOZ.  per  annum. 

A  part  of  the  cost  of  the  conveyance  and  maintenance  of  prisoners  is  repaid  to  the 
Local  Authorities  from  a  Parliamentary  Vote.  The  sum  so  paid  amounted  to  about 
25,000Z.  in  1898-9. 

The  expenditure  in  the  year  1898-9  for  criminal  prosecutions  and  the  conveyance 
and  maintenance  of  prisoners  by  the  under-mentioned  Authorities  was  as  follows  : — 

£ 
London  County  Council  -  -    20,227 

Other  County  Councils  -  -     91,624 

Town  Councils  ....  -     75,955 

City  of  London  -  -  -         408 

£188,114 


•  2  i&  3  Vict.  c.  xciv.  t  2o  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  {  51  &  52  Vicl.  c.  41.  s.  67. 
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3.— EDtTOATION. 


{a.)  Blbmbntajbmt  Education. 

Measures  for  the  spread  of  elementary   eancation  had  been  taken  by  voluntaiy  Early 
religious  and  philanthropic  associations  long  bef6te  the  duty  was  i^ecognised  by  the  educational 
State ;  and  the  State  had  contributed  to  the  cost  of  the  schools  thus  established  some  pf^^^* 
time  before  education  became  a  charge  on  local  public  funds.  forms  of 

It  is,  indeed,  worth  notice  that  in  18G7  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  Bill  which  Government 
would  have  enabled  vestries  to  establish  parochial  schools,  and  to  draw  on  the  rates  g«*nte. 
for  this  purpose.     And  in  1820  a  similar  proposal  was  made  by  Lord  Brougham.    But 
these  proposals  proved  abortive,  and   the   first  step  towards  a  system   of  national 
education  was  the  voting  of  a  grant  from  central  funds  in  1832,  and  each  of  the 
following  years. 

These  first  votes  took  the  form  of  building  grants  to  assist  voluntary  agencies  in 
starting  new  schools ;  the  cessation  of  suph  grants  was  provided  for  by  the  Act  of 
1870,  but  they  did  not  actually  come  to  an  end  till  1>882.:  Grants  in  respect  of  teachers 
and  pupil  teachers  were  instituted  in  1846.  In  1861  Mr.  Lowers  Revised  Code 
introduced  the  system  of  *' payment  by  results,"  viz..  grants  at  so  much  for  each  child 
who  (besides  fulfilling  other  conditions)  could  pass  an  examination  of  a  prescribed 
standard.  This  system,  however,  was  greatiy  modified  by  the  Codes  of  1882  and  1890, 
and  recent  years  .have  seen  the  establishment  of  a  scheme  whereby  the  grant  depends 
almost  entirely  on  average  attendance,  apart  from  examiDation,  subject  only  to  the 
general  approval  of  the  Government  Inspector  and  the  Board  of  Educatioii. 

With  ^regard  to  local  taxation,  it  may  be  noted  that  among  the  large  proposals 
made  by  the  Commission  of  1858,  and  not  carried  into  effect,  was  one  for  throwing 
part  of  the  charge  for  education  on  the  county  rate  (or  the  borough  rate  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  boroughs). 

Similar  proposals  were  included  in   several  unsuccessful  Bills,  but,   in   fact,  the  School 
connexion  of  education   with  local  taxation  dates  from  the  Act  of  1870  only.*     Even  boards  and 
to-day  school  rates  are  confined  to  a  portion  only  of  England  and  Wales,  a  portion  ]I^^i^ 
which  includes,  indeed,  nearly  all  the  large  towns,  but  comparatively  few  of  the  rural 

parishes.f 

The  peculiar  position  of  education  in  this  respect  makes  it  difficult  to  treat  it  quite 
on  the  same  lines  as  services  like  Poor  Belief  and  Police,  which  impose  a  burden  on 
every  ratepayer  in  the  country.  In  one  feature,  it  is  true,  the  administration 
throughout  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  uniform,  inasmuch  as  in  every  district  there 
exists  an  Authority  to  secure  the  regular  attendance  of  children  at  school,  but  the 
operations  of  school  attendance  Authorities  do  not,  of  course,  involve  any  considerable 
expenditure. 

The  School  districts  under  the  Act  of  1870,*  for  the  purpose  of  local  taxation  are —    Provisions  of 

(1.)    Boroughs;  of  Education 

and  outside  boroughs —  ^^>  ^®^^- 

(2.)  Parishes. 

The  Administrative  County  of  London  forms  an  area  by  itself.  The  Board  of 
Education  can  unite  districts,  and  make  one  district  contribute  to  another. 

Where  in  any  such  district  the  requisite  school  accommodation  was  not  provided, 
a  School  Board  was  to  be  formed  with  the  j)ower  and  duty  ,of  supplying  such 
accommodation,  i.e.,  to  provide,  improve,  enlarge,  and  fit  up  school  houses,  and  to 
supply  school  apparatus  and  everything  necessary  tot  the  efficiency  of  such  schools.^ 

All  expenses  of  a  School  Board  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund,  and  all  the 
receipts  are  to  be  carried  thereto.  Any  deficiency  in  the  fund  is  met  out  of  the  local 
rate,  t-e.,  the  Borough  Bate  in  Boroughs,  and  the  Poor  Rate  in  Parishes  outside 
Boroughs,  for  which  purpose  the  School  Board  sends  a  precept  to  the  Borough  Council 
or  the  Overseers  as  the  case  may  be.     In  London  the  charge  falls  on  the  G-enehtl  Bate. 

♦  33  A  34  Vict  c.  75. 

t  Besides  London,  on  1st  January  1900,  193  boroughs  had  school  boards,  and  outside  boroughs  there  were 
2,333  school  boards  having  jurisdiction  over  3,377  parishes.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  is  under  school  boards,  but,  nevertheless,  the  number  of  children  attending  voluntary 
schools  18  considerably  greater,  than  the  number  attending  board  schools  because  there  are  many  voluntary 
schools  in  districts  under  school  boards. 

t  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  75.  ss.  10,  19. 
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Growth  of 
expenditure 
on  educa- 
tion. 


Extension  of 
(xovernment 
grants. 


Increase  of 
school  rates. 


Proportion 
between 
Government 
grants  and 
rates. 


With  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  School  Board  may  borrow  money 
on  the  security  of  the  school  fund  and  local  rate  for  the  purpose — 

(a.)  Of  providing  or  enlarging  a  school  house, 

(5.)  Of  paying  off  debt  charged  on  a  school  house  or  land. 

(c.)  Of  works  for  improving  or  fitting  up  a  school  house,  when  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion consider  that  the  cost,  in  consequence  of  the  permanent  character  of 
the  works,  should  be  spread  over  a  term  of  years. 

(rf  )  Of  providing  olfices. 
Loans  must  be  repaid  in  not  more  than  50  years. 

The  accounts  are  audited  by  the  district  auditor,   under  the  Local   Government 
Board. 

That  the  srrowth  of  our  system  of  elementary  education  since  1870  has  been  steady 
and  rapid  is  a  fact  of  which  no  one  is  more  conscious  than  the  ratepayer.  The 
drafts  on  the  Central  Exchequer  have,  it  is  true,  increased  even  more  than  the  School 
Board  rates.  And  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  financial  innovation  since 
1870 — the  nearly  universal  abolition  of  school  fees,  with  the  consequent  introduction 
of  the  Fee  Grant  in  1891* — was  cue  which  affected  taxpayers,  and  not  ratepayers  as 
such.  But  the  normal  development  of  the  system  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
expenditure  which  has  gone  far  beyond  the  most  extreme  anticipations  of  its  authors. 
The  gradual  strengthening  of  the  law,  and  tightening  of  administration  has  very 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  school  children  in  attendance,  the  standard  of 
accommodation  has  been  raised,  the  remuneration  of  teachers  improved,  and  the 
curriculum  greatly  extended.  The  work  of  elementary  education  proper  has  been 
carried  further  by  the  provision  of  science  and  art  classes  and  evening  continuation 
schools.  Special  arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  the  education  of  blind  and 
deaf  children,f  and  epileptic  and  defective  children,!  arrangements  which  not  only 
involve  extra  expense  for  teachers  and  apparatus,  but  in  some  cases  make  it  necessary 
for  the  School  Authorities  to  undertake  the  entire  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
children. 

The  expenditure  resulting  from  these  causes  has  been  partly  met  (as  above  indicated) 
by  an  enormous  increase  in  the  grants  voted  by  Parliament.  The  Act  of  1870 
provided  that  the  Q-ovemment  grant  should  not  exceed  the  income  of  the  school  from 
other  sources.§  But  the  principle  was  abandoned  in  1876  by  the  enactment  that  this 
limitation  should  not  apply  so  long  as  the  grant  did  not  exceed  17^.  6d.  per  child || ; 
and  this  last  restriction  was  abolished  by  the  Act  of  1897.^  The  "Necessitous 
School  Board "  grants,  given  originally  under  section  97  of  the  Act  of  1870§  were 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  Act  of  1897.T[  The  State  has  also  recently  assumed  a  liability 
which  will  in  the  course  of  time  be  a  heavy  one  in  respect  of  the  Teachers'  Pensions.** 

But,  in  spite  of  this  extension  of  Treasury  Grants,  the  burden  borne  by  the  rate- 
payers has  also  been  continually  growing  heavier.  The  amount  raised  by  rates  has 
been  nearly  doubled  in  each  of  the  two  last  decades.  And  though  this  does  not 
imply  a  similar  increase  of  the  rates  in  the  £  (because  the  value  of  rateable  property 
has  increased,  and  because  new  districts  have  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  School 
Boards),  yet  in  most  districts  the  rate  in  the  £  has  grown  steadily.  It  has,  however, 
grown  much  more  rapidly  in  some  places  than  in  others,  the  burden  being  most 
noticeable  on  the  one  hand,  in  urban  industrial  districts,  and  especially  in  mining 
districts,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  small  rural  parishes. 

A  feature  of  some  interest  is  the  relation  between  Government  grants  and  rates. 
Taking  elementary  education  as  a  whole,  the  Government  pays  rather  more  than  half 
the  cost,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained.  Taking  School  Boards  only.  Government 
pays  about  three-eighths  of  the  cost.  But  in  particular  cases  the  variations  are 
very  great.  In  some  Rural  parishes  which  have  been  fortunate  and  economical,  the 
Government  pays  three-fourths,  in  London  the  Government  pays  less  than  a  third. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Boards  in  London  and  other  great  Cities  have 
adopted  a  standard  which  might  be  considered  to  go  beyond  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  elementary  education. 


54  &  55  Vict.  c.  56.  f  56  &  57  Vict  c.  42.  J  62  &  63  Vict.  c.  32. 

§  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  75.  8.  97.  ||  39  A  40  Vict,  c  79.  s.  19, 

t  60  Vict.  c.  5.    Cf.  p.  76  of  Final  Report  (Od.  a38).  ♦♦  61  &  62  Vict.  cap.  57. 
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The  following  figures  show  the  enormous  growth  of  the  financial  opet-ations  in 
connexion  with  Elementary  Education  since  1871.  The  years  1891  and  1893  are 
given  with  a  view  to  showing  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  school  fees. 


Beceipts  of  School  Boards  and  Voluntary  Managers, 
and  Expenditare  by  State. 

1871. 

1891. 

1893. 

1898. 

Receipts  of  School  Boardi  and  Voluntary 
Managers : 

From  rates               -            -             .            . 

From  Voluntary  Subscriptions  and  Income 
from   Endowments  (for    Maintenance  of 
ElementAry  Schools    and   Training  Col- 
leges). 

From    Fees    of    Scholars    in     E]em<*ntary 
Schools     and      Students     in     Training 
Colleges. 

71,184 
509,202 

546,421 

£ 

3,331,473 
962,113 

2,000,676 

£ 

3,619,167 
990,012 

393,261 

£ 

4,782,828* 
931,394 

301,448 

Total    Receipts   from    sources  other   than 
the  State.! 

State  Expenditure   (Education   Department 
and  Science  aud  Art  Department). 

1,126,867 
927,524 

6,294,262 
4,185,142 

5,002,440 
6,425,841 

6,015,670 
8,388,342* 

Total  Coat  of  Elementary  Education 

2,054,391 

10,479,404 

11,428,281 

14,404,012 

Proportion  derived  from  : — 

1.  Sources  other  than  the  State  - 

2.  The  State 

Per  Cent. 

54-9 
45-1 

Per  Cent. 

60-1 
39-9 

Per  Cent. 

43-8 
56-2 

Per  Cent. 

41-8 
58-2 

During  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  the  above  period  the  proportion  of  the  total 
cost  of  Elementary  Education  borne  by  the  State  somewhat  declined.  From  1876 
until  1891  the  proportion  remained  fairly  stationary,  and  ranged  from  37  per  cent,  in 
the  former  year  to  39*9  per  cent,  in  1889  and  1891.  Owing  to  the  abolition  of  school 
fees  and  the  substitution  of  a  compensatory  grant  from  the  State  in  1892J  the 
proportion  rose  in  that  year  to  upwards  of  one-half,  and  appears  to  be  still  increasing. 
A  considerable  increase  took  place  in  1898,  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  Voluntary 
Schools  Act§  and  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1897. || 

(6.)  Technical  Education. 

Technical  education  must  be  considered  to  be  in  some  sense  and  to  some  extent  a  Origin  of 
"  local  purpose,"  since  Local  Public  Authorities  play  a  large  part  in  its  administration,  technical 
But  the  connexion  of  Local  Authorities  with  it  is  so  recent,  and  the  burden  hitherto  ^^'i^^^^^^"' 
imposed  on  local  taxation  so  insignificant,  that  it  is  not  proposed  here  to  attempt 
more  than  the  briefest  possible  review  of  the  present  financial  position  of  this  large 
and  intricate  subject. 

As  with  Elementary  so  with  Technical  education,  the  enterprise  and  benevolence  of 
private  persons  and  semi-private  corporate  organisations  led  the  way,  State  assistance 
and  regulation  followed,  and  the  taking  of  Local  Public  Authorities  into  partnership 
was  only  a  late  stage  in  a  long  history.  Moreover,  the  financial  conditions  of  the 
partnership  are  so  peculiar  and  so  elastic  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  summarise  at  all 
clearly  the  very  complicated  results. 

The  Technical  Instruction  Act,    1889,^  empowered   Ijocal  Authorities   (i.e.,    the  Techni<»l 
Councils  of  Counties,  Boroughs  aod  Urban  Districts)  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  J^'^^^o" 
technical  or  manual  instruction.     For  this  purpose  they  were  enabled  to  raise  a  rate     ^*'  ^  °  • 
of  not  more  than  Id.  in  the  £.     The  rate  is  the  County  Rate  in  Counties  (with  the 
provision  that  the  Council  may  charge  on  any  part  of  their  county,  expenses  incurred 
for  the  requirements  of  that  part)  in  Boroughs  the  Borough  Rate,  aud  in  Urban 
Districts  the  General  District  Rate.     Local  Authorities  are  also  entitled  to  borrow 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

*  In  addition  to  this  amount  of  4,782,828/.,  there  was  paid  under  the  Agricultural  Bates  Act,  1896 
(59  &  60  Vict.  c.  16.),  107,186/.,  which  sum  is  included  under  the  amount  paid  hy  the  State. 

t  These  figures  do  not  incluile  the  receipts  from  School  Board  Loans,  nor  any  sums  subscribed  for  tlie 
erection  of  Voluntary  Schools. 

X  By  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1891,  54&65  Vict,  c.66. 


§  60  &  61  Vict.  c.  5. 


II  60  &  61  Vict.  c.  16. 


f  52  &  63  Vict.  c.  76. 
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Grant  of 
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^noney." 


Definition  of 

technical 

instraction. 


Different 
methods  of 
administra- 
tion. 


Science  and 
Art  Grants. 


TlieB©  provisions  by  themselves  might  not  have  been  operativ^e  to  ^  any  very 
important  extent.  But  in  1890  Parliament  found  itself  in  a  position  to  provide 
from  Imperial  sources  a  fund  to  defray  the  cost  of  this  service,  the  national  importance 
of  which  was  becoming  more  and  more  clearly  recognised. 

The  "  residue  "  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Duties  (t.6.,  the  amount 
of  those  Duties  in  each  year  after  deducting  300,000^  for  police  pensions)  was  given 
to  the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  to  be  applied  at  their  option  to  technical 
education.*  That  residue  (popularly  known  as  "whisky  money"')  amounted  in 
1890-91  to  740,376L ;  it  has  since  largely  increased  with  the  growing  yield  of  the 
duties,  and  the  Councils  have  devoted  an  increasing  proportion  of  it  to  the  purpose 
which  Parliament  may  be  said  to  have  suggested  to  them.f  In  applying  this  money 
they  have  a  wide  discretion. 

The  definition  of  technical  and  manual  instruction  in  the  Act  of  1889 J  includes 
many  branches  of  teaching  which  are  found  in  schools  of  an  elementary  grade.  But, 
for  administrative  reasons,  the  Act  forbids  the  Local  Authority  to  supply  or  aid  the 
supply  of  technical  or  manual  instruction  to  scholars  receiving  instraction  at  an 
elementary  school  in  the  obligatory  or  standard  subjects  prescribed  for  the  time  being. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  definition  includes  subjects  which  are  naturally  and  almost 
universally  found  in  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools  and  of  institutions  of  even 
higher  grade. 

Again,  the  Councils  have  a  wide  option  as  regards  administration.  They  may 
tbemselves  establish  and  manage  schools  or  provide  lectures  and  classes;  they  may 
subsidise  private  institutions  (if  not  conducted  for  private  profit)  on  any  principle 
they  please,  either  in  the  shape  of  lump  sums  for  capital  outlay  or  annual  grants  for 
maintenance ;  they  may  assist  technical  or  continuation  schools  managed  by  School 
Boards,  or  they  may  ha'hd  over  sums  to  other  Local  Authorities  to  use  at  their 
discretion. §  A  very  large  part  of  the  current  cost  is,  of  course,  defrayed  from  pupils* 
fees ;  but,  on  the  other  hand.  Local  Authorities  have  devoted  a  considerable  proportion 
of  their  funds  to  scholarships  and  to  paying  the  fees  of  pupils  who  require  help. 

The  sums  applied  to  technical  education  out  of  the  ** residue"  may  be  said  to  be 
a  charge  on  local  funds  in  the  sense  that,  if  not  so  applied,  they  might  be  devoted  to 
relieving  the  rates.  Apart  from  this,  the  charge  on  local  funds  is  (except  perhaps  in 
Wales)  insignificant ;  although  it  is  considered  that  certain  small  sums  charged  not 
on  the  technical  education  rate  proper,  but  on  the  rate  for  public  libraries,  museums, 
&c.,  are  in  effect  devoted  to  technical  education.     {See  also  p.  29.) 

The  Government  contribution  to  this  service,  however,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
assignment  of  the  ''  residue."  The  Science  and  Art  Grants  borne  on  the  annual  votes 
of  Parliament  are  largely,  if  not  v/holly,  given  to  institutions  which  receive,  or 
might  receive,  assistance  from  County  and  County  Borough  Councils.  These  Science 
and  Art  Grants  amount  for  the  current  year  to  over  300,000Z. ;  and  it  may  be  stated 
generally  that  they  are  now||  given  in  proportion  to  attendance,  regard  being  also  paid 
to  the  results  of  inspection  and  examination.  Special  grants  (administered  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture)  are  also  given  in  aid  of  agricultural  education. 

The  Central  Government  has  exercised  through  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
(now  part  of  the  Board  of  Education)  considerable  influence  on  the  proceedings  of 
Local  Authorities  by  virtue  of  a  provision  in  the  Act  of  1889,^1  which  includes  under 
"  techjiical  instruction  "  **  any  other  form  of  instruction  (including  modern  languages 
'*  and  agricultural  subjects)  which  may,  for  the  time  being,  be  sanctioned  by  that 
"  Department  by  a  minute  laid  before  Parliament  and  made  on  the  representation 
"  of  a  Local  Authority  that  such  a  form  of  instruction  is  required  by  the  circum- 
"  stances  of  its  district."  But,  apart  from  this,  it  is  worth  noting  that  it  is  at 
present  only  in  connexion  with  the  grants  administered  by  the  departments  named, 
and  the  system  of  inspection  which  they  involve,  that  the  Central  Government  has 
any  direct  power  of  ascertaining  or  securing  the  efficiency  of  the  service  to  which 
it  contributes  so  largely. 


*  53  &  54  Vict.  c.  60.  8>  1.     As  to  the  modo  of  allocation,  see  p.  8  of  the  JBUoal  Report  (Gd.  638). 

I  In  1899-1900,  in  England,  39  out  of  49  counties  (excluding  London),  and  55  out  of  61  county 
boroughs  applied  the  whole  '*  residue  "  grant  to  technical  education.  In  Wales  all  the  counties  ard  county 
boroughs  devote  the  whole  "  residue  "  either  to  technical  or  intermediate  education. 

X  52  &  53  Vict.  c.  76.  •  §  54  Vict.  c.  4.  s.  (1). 

II  Government  building  grants  for  science  and  art  schools  ware  ordered  to  be  discontinued  in  1897. 
t  52  &  53  Vict.  c.  76.  8.  8. 
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tn  Wales,  besides  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  special  assistance  towards  inter-  Intermediate 
mediate  education  is  provided  under  an  Act  of   1889.*     Intermediate  schools  have  education  in 
been  established  in  every  County  of  Wales  and  in  Monmouthshire,  and  the  County  ^*"*®- 
Councils  contribute  towards  such  schools  (in  accordance  with  schemes  approved  by 
the  Charity  Commission)  an  amount  equal  to  the  produce  of  a  county  rate  of  i^d.  in 
the  £.     The  Treasury  also  contributes  in  each  year  the  same  amount  out  of  a  special 
yote. 

(c.)  Beeobmatobies  and  Industbial  Schools. 

Besides  ordinary  Public  Elementary  schools  and  besides  Poor  Law  Schools  which  Different 
are  dealt  with  under  the  heading  Poor  Relief  {see  p.  4),  there  is  another  class  of  classes  of 
schools  which  must  be  treated  separately,  viz,.  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools,  s^^hools. 
These  Schools  are,  of  course,  comparatively   few  in  number  and  of  slight  financial 
importance,  but  their  peculiar  position  seems  to  demand  a  somewhat  full  statement. 

They  are  of  three  principal  kinds,  viz. : —  » 

1.  Reformatories. 

2.  Industrial  Schools," including  ** Truant"  Industrial  Schools. 

3.  ''  Day  "  Industrial  Schools. 

These  schools  are  all  alike  in  that  children  can,  as  a  rule,  be  sent  to  them  only  by 
order  of  a  magistrate,  that  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  special  Inspector  subject  to  the  Home 
Office,  and  (what  is  of  special  importance  financially)  that  they  have  no  share  in  the 
ordinary  Education  Grants,  but  receive  grants  of  their  own  from  a  separate  vote. 
But  there  are  great  differences  between  them  as  regards  their  financial  position,  as 
well  as  in  other  respects.  The  Government  appears  to  have  acted  on  the  principle  of 
giving  larger  assistance  in  proportion  as  the  institution  bears  a  more  penal  character. 

(1.)  Beformatories  are  designed  for  children  up  to  the  age  of  16,  who  have  been  Reforma. 
convicted  of  an  offence  punishable   by  penal    servitude    or  imprisonment.     All  the  tones: 
existing  Reformatories  were  instituted  by  voluntary  effort,  and  remain  under  the  control  ^^^^™T^ 
of  voluntary  Boards  of  Managers.     They  are  regulated  by  the  Consolidating  Act  of  ^ution  of 
1866,f  as  amended  by  later  statutes.     Treasury  contributions  began  under  an  Act  of  cost. 
1854,J  and  in  1857§  the  then   existing  Prison  Authorities  (viz..  Quarter  Sessions) 
were  also  authorised  to  contribute.     Other  sources  of  income  are  receipts  from  farm 
produce,  industrial    work,  and   the   like,   and  voluntary   subscriptions    and  legacies. 
The  contributions  which  are  exacted  from  the  parents  of  the  children  are  paid  into 
the  Exchequer  in  part  recoupment  of  the  Treasury  grants.     The  current    voluntary 
subscriptions  have  now  been  reduced  to  a  trifling  amount.     The  Treasury  grant  takes 
the  shape  of  an  allowance  of  6«.  per  child  per  week  (78.  and  85.  being  paid  in  a 
very  few  exceptional  cases). 

The  Local  Authorities  empowered  to  contribute  are  now  County  Councils,  and,  in 
Boroughs  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  Borough  Councils.  ||  They  may  eitiieT 
contribute  towards  the  cost  of  providing  or  maintaining  schools,  or  the  disposal  of 
inmates,  or  they  may  themselves  undertake  such  provision,  liiaintenance,  or  disposal, 
hut  this  last-named  power  has  not,  in  fact,  been  exercised.^ 

In  practice,  the  County  and  Borough  Councils  usually  contract  with  one  or  more 
Reformatories  to  take  over  the  children  committed  from  within  their  jurisdiction  at  an 
agreed  rate  of  payment  per  head.  The  system  came  into  full  working  order  about 
80  years  ago.  The  number  of  inmates  of  Reformatories  increased  up  to  1881,  but 
since  that  date  has  shown  a  tendency  to  decrease,  and  the  Treasury  Grant  has 
correspondingly  varied.  The  burden  falling  on  rates  is  more  variable,  tending  to  bear 
a  slightly  larger  proportion  to  the  total  outlay  as  voluntary  subscriptions  have  fallen 
ofiF.  The  total  expenditure  on  Reformatories  in  1900  was  102,278/.,  towards  which 
22,247Z.  was  received  from  the  Local  Rates,  and  62,053Z.  from  the  Treasury  Grant. 
Koughly,  the  taxpayer  now  contributes  about  three  times  as  much  as  the  ratepayer. 

(2.)  Industrial  Schools  show  more  varied  conditions.     They  are  designed  for  younger  industrial 
children  (up  to  the  age  of  14),  "  who  may  not  actually  have  committed  an  offence,  but  Schoola 
'*  whose  circumstances  are  such  that,  if  left  in  their  surroundings^  they  are  likely  to  °^*?^.™^J°f 
"join    the    delinquent    population."     As  with  Reformatories,  the  majority   of  the  ^^jj^^'^^g,]^'* 

•^^- ■ -■-■■-      I .....    .  ..,   I        — - — __—- _____^_ 

♦  52  A  63  Vict.  c.  40.        f  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  117.         J  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  86.  §  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  48. 

II  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41.  88.  3  &  33  (2).  f  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  117.  s.  28  ;  35  A  56  Vict  c.  2L  bs.  4,  6. 
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existing  Industrial  Schools  were  instituted  by,  and  remain  under  the  control  of, 
Yoluntarj  managers.  But  many  have  also  been  instituted,  and  are  managed  by,  Local 
Authorities.  These  Authorities  may  be  either  the  former  "  Prison  Authorities,"  and 
their  successors,  the  County  and  'iown  Councils,  under  the  powers  given  by  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1866*  ;  or  they  may  be  School  Boards,  to  whom  powers  in 
this  respect  were  granted  by  the  Education  Acts  of  1870f  and  18764 

The  number  of  children  in  Industrial  Schools  has  increased  steadily,  and  the  Treasury- 
grant  has  grown  in  proportion.     The  rates  of  Treasury  allowance  are  as  follows  : — 
5s.  per  inmate  per  week  for  schools  certified  before  March  1, 1872. 
bs.  6d.  for  schools  certified  since  that  date. 
6s.  for  training  ships,    except  in  the  case  of    the    London  School    Board    ship, 

''  Shaftesbury.'' 
Bates  of  39.,  28.  6c2.,  and  2^.  are  paid  in  certain  special  cases. 

There  is  also  a  further  grant  in  respect  of  teachers.  The  expenditure  on  Industrial 
Schools  (including  Truant  Schools)  in  1900  amounted  to  about  345,000/.,  and  the 
Treasury  Grant  to  137,600/.  The  payments  by  County  and  Borough  Councils  and  by 
School  Boards  and  other  Local  Authorities  have  increased  still  more  rapidly  than  the 
Treasury  grants, — amounting  to  160,000/.  in  1900.  The  voluntary  subscriptions  are 
still  very  considerable, 

(3.)  Day  Industrial  Schools  are  schools  which  provide  meals,  &c.  as  well  as  instruction, 
but  not  lodging.  With  one  exception,  all  such  schools  in  England  and  Wales  have 
been  instituted  and  are  managed  by  School  Boards§  under  sec.  16  of  the  Education 
Act,  1876.  J  By  that  section  the  Treasury  contribution  is  limited  to  Is.  per  child  per 
week,  amounting  in  1900  to  6,000/.  The  charge  upon  the  rates  was  17,600/.,  nearly 
three  times  as  much,  and  the  total  expenditure  was  nearly  28,000/.  The  parental 
contributions  in  this  case  go  to  the  Local  Authorities. 

All  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  are  entitled  to  receive,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  allowances,  a  small  grant  for  Drawing  and  Manual  Instruction.  A  summary 
of  the  amount  expended  upon  these  Schools  is  given  on  p.  48. 


4.  -PtJBLIC  HEALTH  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS. 
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tfnder  this  one  heading  are  included  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  services,  which 
involve  a  vast  expenditure  and  which  are  responsible  for  the  larger  part  of  the  still 
rapidly  increasing  local  debt. 

The  Borough  and  the  Borough  Council  have  always  been  an  area  and  an  Authority 
for  such  sanitary  and  kindred  services  as  have  been  from  time  to  time  carried  out ; 
but  in  addition  there  was  some  30  years  ago  a  "  jungle  "  of  other  areas  and  Authorities. 
— "  Improvement  Commissions"  in  special  districts  under  local  Acts,  "local  boards  of 
health''  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,||  "  local  boards"  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1858,^  *^nuisance  authorities  "  uuder  the  Nuisance  Acts,  sewer  authorities, 
&c.  But  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  these  numerous  bodies  there  was  until  1872  no 
systematic  and  compulsory  institution  of  sanitary  areas  and  Authorities  throughout  the 
whole  country.  Under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872,**  as  amended  by  the  great 
codifying  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,tt  Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary  Districts  were 
constituted  for  the  whole  country,  exclusive  of  the  Metropolis,  as  follows  : — 

Urban  districts : — 
All  Boroughs  and  all  districts  constituted  under  a  local  Improvement  Act,  or 
the  Local  Government  Acts. 

Rural  districts  :^ 
Poor  Law  Unions,  exclusive  of  any  part  contained  in  an  Urban  District. 


*  29Sr,  30  Vict.  c.  118.  f  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  75.  J  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  79. 

§  See  Inspector's  Report  for  1900  (Parliamentarj  Paper  Cd,  840  of  IdOl).  I|  11  &  12  Vict.  c. 

1  21  &  22  Vict,  c  98.  **  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  79.  ft  38*  &  39  Vict.  c.  55. 
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ThiB  mapping  out  of  the  country  has  substantially  remained  in  force  up  to  the 
present,  except  that  undei  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894'*'  the  areas  have  been  in 
many  cases  divided  and  re-arranged  so  that  each  Urban  and,  with  few  exceptions,  each 
Rural  District  falls  entirely  within  an  Administrative  County,  and  each  parish  falls 
entirely  within  a  district. 

The  existing  areas  and  Authorities  for  Public  Health  Administration  in  England 
and  Wales  outside  the  Metropolis,  are  accordingly : — 

County  boroughs. 

Other  municipal  boroughs. 

Urban  districts. 

Rural  distriots. 

» 

In  addition,  certain  duties  included  under  this  heading  are  discharged  by — 
Councils  of  Administrative  Counties. 
Parish  Councils  and  Parish  Meetings. 

The  provision  of  means  of  communication,  such  as  roads  and  bridges,  is  of  course  Historv  cf 
a  primary  necessity  of  civilisation ;  and  further  something  like  sanitary  administration  P«^iic 
in  a  narrower  sense  almost  necessarily  follows  upon  the  gathering  of  population  in  |^|^g!*  t-f" 
towns.     This  is  not,  however,  the  place  to  trace  the  early  history  of  that  administration 
in  connexion  with  water  supply,  scavenging,  and  the  visitations  of  epidemics.     But 
though  Public  Health  Administration  has  its  roots  far  back,  yet  the  development  during 
the  last  50  years  has  been  so  substantially  a  new  start,  that  for  practical  purposes  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  go  back  earlier  than  1847-8,  when  the  first  great  Public  Health 
Actf  and  a  number  of  kindred  Statutes  became  law. 

The  duties  imposed  upon  the  Local  Authorities  and  the  powers  entrusted  to  them  have 
been  considerably  extended  since  that  date,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  Authorities 
who  have  adopted  the  Public  Health  Act  of  18901 ;  but  the  enormous  increase  of 
expenditure  has  been  due  more  to  the  growing  needs  of  towns,  the  advance  of  science, 
and  the  increhfied  administrative  activity  of  local  bodies,  than  to  legislative  changes. 

The  Local  Government  Board  is  empowered  to  consider  complaints  as  to  the  default 
of  Sanitary  Authorities  in  any  matters  affecting  the  Public  Health.  It  can  order  a 
local  inquiry,  and,  as  a  result  of  that  inquiry,  may,  by  order,  direct  the  defaulting 
authority  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Acts.  This  order  may  be 
enforced  by  a  mandamus  in  the  King's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court. 

The  Board  collects  and  examines  the  returns  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  takes 
such  action  thereon  as  may  appear  necessary.  It  has  powers  with  reference  to 
threatened  invasions  of  cholera  and  other  epidemics,  and  to  the  importation  of  infected 
articles.  It^  sanction  is  necessary  to  the  appointment,  salaries  and  dismissal  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  Inspectors  of  Nuisances.  Applications  to  proceed 
aguinst  manufacturers  under  the  Eivers  Pollution  Prevention  Acts  and  Local  Acta 
relating    to   the  pollution  of  streams  require  the  consent  of  the  Board.     The  Board  • 

considers  the  representations  by  County  Councils  that  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875 
has  not  been  put  in  force  and  may  authorise  inquiries  thereon.  The  Board  has  power 
to  constitute  Port  Authorities  and  supervises  Port  Sanitary  business  generally. 

The  sanction  of  the  Board  is  necessary  to  the  raising  of  Loans  under  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  and  other  Sanitary  Acts ;  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882, 
Local  Governraenti  Acts,  1888  and  1894,  the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts,  Public 
Health  Act,  London,  1891,  &c. 

Tiie   administration   of  the  various  services  included  under  this   head  entails,   of  Cost  of 
course,  some  expenditure  in  almost  every  case,  but  expenditure  of  very  different  kinds  j^spection, 
and  under  very  different  conditions.  ^ 

Thus,  sanitary  law  is  largely  concerned  with  the  making  of  regulations  and  their 
enforcement  by  inspection  in  regard  to  nuisances,  infectious  disease,  building,  hours 
and  conditions  of  labour,  sale  of  food  and  drugs,  weights  and  measures,  &c.  Adminis- 
tration of  this  kind  appears  in  the  local  budget  almost  solely  in  the  shape  of  what  may 
be  called  in  a  wide  sense  "  establishment  charges,"  t.e.,  salaries,  pensions,  travelling, 
office  accommodation,  legal  expenses,  and  the  like.  And  though  the  total  of  such 
expenditure  is  a  formidable  and  increasing  item,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  analyse  it  in 
great  detail.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  only  direct  Parliamentary  subvention 
in  aid  of  Public  Health  Services  was  that  set  on  foot  in  1872  in  the  shape  of  a  grant 
equal  to  half  the  salaries  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  Inspectors  of  Nuisances 

•  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  73,  t  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  63.  J  o3  &  54  Vict.  c.  59. 
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appointed  with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  grant  from  the 
Exchequer  ceased  in  1888,  but  a  like  payment  is  still  made  to  Sanitary  Authorities 
fr6m  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Accounts  of  the  County  Councils.* 

Further,  out  of  the  huge  total  representing  the  gross  expenditure  of  Local  Autho- 
rities, a  very  large  portion  is  devoted  to  reproductive  undert^ngs*  The  undertakings 
thus  described,  according  to  a  recent  Return  obtained  by  the  Local  Grovemment 
Board,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  H.  Fowler,  are  as  foUowsf : — 

Water.  Gas  and  Electric  Light. 

Tramways.  Markets. 

Baths.  Cemeteries. 

Piers,  &c.  Working  Class  Dwellings.  ^ 

The  cost  of  these  services  is  m  theory,  and  at  least  in  very  many  cases  in  practice, 
defrayed  not  out  of  rates  proper,  but  by  charges  which  are,  at  any  rate  in  part,  volun- 
tarily paid  {e.g.  Baths),  aud  which  even  where  compulsory  in  character  (as  with  some  so- 
called  Water  Bates)  are  yet  supposed  to  represent  on  a  commercial  basis  the  value  of  the 
service  rendered.  With  these  services  must  be  classed  the  not  inconsiderable  item 
of  works  charged  as  Private  Improvement  Expenses. 

Thus  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  a  modem  municipality  is  carried  on  without 
calling  in  the  rate  collector's  aid  at  all,  and  with  many  other  services  it  is  only 
the  residuary  burden,  after  the  deduction  of  substantial  special  receipts,  that  falls  on 
the  ratepayer — e.^.,  allotments,  slaughter-houses,  and  many  others.  And  although  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  draw  the  line  exactly,  it  is  not  proposed  here  to  attempt  any  exami- 
nation of  the  conditions  under  which  Local  Public  Bodies  carry  on  the  undertakings 
which  are  supposed  to  pay  their  way  on  a  commercial  basis. 

Of  those  services  which  normally  impose  a  burden  on  ratepayers  the  most  important 
as  well  as  the  most  ancient  is  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  streets,  and 
bridges. 

At  common  law  the  inhabitants  of  every  "  highway  parish  "  were  bound  primd 
facie  to  maintain  the  highways  therein,  and  Statutes  providing  for  highway  rates  date 
at  least  from  the  17th  century.  But  in  the  course  of  last  century  and  subsequently 
many  important  roads  were  under  general  and  special  Acts  put  under  the  charge 
of  Turnpike  Trusts,  and  the  expenses  provided  for  by  Turnpike  Tolls,  so  far  as  these 
were  sufficient.  In  spite  of  this  the  old  .charge  for  highways,  which  was  defrayed 
out  of  the  highway  rate  (so  far  as  the  work  was  not  done  by  direct  "statute 
labour  "),  was  a  heavy  one ;  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  their  1843  ReportJ  state  that 
the  annual  average  expenditure  amounted  in  the  years  1811-13  to  1,407,200Z.  In 
1840  the  expenditure  from  the  highway  rate  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  1,169,0001., 
v^hile  at  the  same  date  the  expenditure  of  Turnpike  Trusts  was  reckoned  at 
1,659,000Z. 

The  series  of  modern  Statutes  providing  for  this  service  began  with  the  Highways 
Act,  1835,§  which  required  the  appointment  of  a  surveyor  in  every  highway  parish. 
The  Highway  Acts,  1862||  and  1864,^}  provided  for  the  grouping  of  parishes  into 
districts  under  Highway  Boards,  and  some  two-thirds  of  the  parishes  in  England  and 
North  Wales  were  thus  grouped,**  but  the  maintenance  of  the  highways  in  each 
parish  within  the  district  remained  separately  chargeable  upon  that  parish  until  1878. 
Under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,f  t  the  Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils  have 
now  in  every  case  become  the  Highway  Authorities  for  their  respective  districts. 

Main  Koads*  Returning  to  turnpike  roads,  a  movement  for  the  abolition  of  toUs  arose  about  40 
years  ago.  As  roads  were  disturnpikedf  J  they  also  became  a  charge  on  the  Highway 
Authority  until  1878,  when  the  Highways  and  Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act,  1878,§§ 
made  all  roads  distumpiked  since  Slst  December  1870  into  main  roads  and  threw  half 
their  cost  on  the  County  Authorities.     A  parliamentary  grant-in-aid  amounting  to  a 

*  For  most  of  these  services  Agricultural  Land  is  rated  at  one-fourth  under  the  Public  Health  Act  (38  &  39 
Vict.  c.  65^  ;  but  60  fJEir  as  it  wba  rated  in  full  (as  for  instance  for  rural  highways)  it  was  exempted  from  one- 
half  the  rates  under  the  Agricultural  Bates  Act  (59  &  60  Vict.  c.  16.),  and  the  Spending  Auihoritie«  obtained 
a  corresponding  grant  from  the  liocai  Taxation  Account. 

t  House  of  Commons  Paper  No.  88  of  1899.  %  Farliamentarj  Paper  No.  486  of  1843. 

§  5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  50.  II  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  61.  f  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  101. 

«*  A  system  of  highway  districts  was  set  up  in  South  Wales  by  Acts  of  1851,  1860,  and  1878  (14  &  16  Vict, 
cap.  16  ;  23  &  24  Vict.  cap.  68 ;  41  &  42  Vict.  cap.  34).  The  Isle  of  Wight  highways  also  formed  the  subject 
of  special  aixangemcnts  under  local  Acts.  |f  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  73. 

XX  The  last  Turnpike  Trust  expired  in  1895.  §§  41  &  42  Vict.  c.  77. 
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quarter  of  the  cost  was  given  from  1882,  and  for  the  one  year  1887-8  a  furtiber  grant 
of  a  quarter,  making  half  the  cost  in  all,  was  given.  Under  the  Local  Grovemment 
Act,  1888,*  these  grants  were  abolished,  and  the  whole  charge  was  thrown  on  the 
County  Councils. 

The  power  of  County  Authorities  since  1878  to  **  main,"  or  of  the  Local  Q-ovem- 
ment  Board  to  **  disraain "  roads  has  been,  generally  speaking,  sparingly  exercised. 
The  policy  of  the  County  Authorities  has  been  different  in  difl'erent  places,  and  many 
counties  prefer  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  a  highway  rather  than  take  the 
formal  and  nearly  irrevocable  step  of  making  it  a  main  road. 

From  being  a  Parish  charge  roads  have  thus  become  a  District  and  in  part  a  Bridges. 
County  charge.  Bridges,  on  the  other  hand,  were  primd  facie  a  county  charge  from 
very  early  times  (the  liability  having  been  affirmed  by  Statute  in  1530),-j"  except  in  so 
far  as  by  special  custom  or  obligation  their  maintenance  was  charged  on  any  district 
or  in  some  cases  on  particular  properties.  "  A  parish  as  to  highways  and  a  county  as 
"  to  bridges  are  on  precisely  the  same  footing." J  Bridges  which  are  not  county 
bridges  are  (in  the  absence  of  special  obligatic«i  on  any  other  party  to  maintain  them) 
repairable  by  the  Highway  Authority.  "Highways"  are  defined  by  sec.  5  of  the  High- 
ways Act,  1835,§  to  mean  inter  alia  **  bridges  not  being  county  bridges,"  and 
"  street "  under  sec.  4  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, ||  includes  "any  public  bridge 
"  (not  being  a  county  bridge)."  It  appears  that  many  bridges  in  public  carriage- 
ways or  footways  which  are  not  sufficiently  important  structures  to  be  county  bridges 
are  thus  in  fact  maintained  by  the  Highway  Authority  ;  but  the  expenditure  on 
such  bridges  is  not  shown  separately  in  the  Local  Taxation  Returns. 

In  County  Boroughs  the  Borough  Council  maintains  all  roads  and  bridges  alike.  In 
other  Boroughs  and  in  Urban  Districts  the  County  Council  has  to  maintain  the  main 
roads  and  county  bridges,  or  if  the  Borough  Council  or  Urban  District  Council 
claims  or  agrees  to  maintain  the  main  roads,  the  County  Council  repays  the  cost.^ 

Apart  from  this,  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,**  every  Urban  Authority  has  Streets  in 
generally  the  control  of    and  responsibility    for  all    highways,  streets,  and  bridges  Towdk, 
within  its  area.     They  are  empowered  and  bound  to  cause  all  streets  to  be  levelled, 
paved,  metalled,  flagged,  channelled,  altered,  and  repaired,  as  occasion  may  require ; 
they   may   raise   or    lower    the    level    of    streets,    and    place   and    keep   in   repair 
fences  and  posts.     And  by  a  provision  which  has    proved  of  very  great   importance  , 

in  large  towns  Urban  Authorities  are  empowered  to  **  purchase  any  premises  for 
"  the  purpose  of  widening,  opening,  enlarging,  or  otherwise  improving  any  street,  or 
**  (with  the  panction  of  the  Local  Government  Board)  for  the  purpose  of  making  any 
"  new  street."tt 

The  first  formation  of  new  roads  and  streets  when  a  district  is  opened  up  is  usually 
carried  out  by  or  at  the  expense  of  the  landowner,  builder,  or  other  party  directly 
interested.Jt  Consequently,  except  as  regards  street  widenings,  clearances,  and 
the  like,  the  main  part  of  the  expenditure  on  roads  is  of  the  nature  of  maintenance 
and  is  chargeable  to  income  or  to  short  period  loan  accounts  in  the  case  of  paving  and 
similar  works. 

Under  this  head  may  perhaps  be  included  some  small  miscellaneous  services  adding 
to  the  amenity  and  convenience  of  public  places,  such  as  the  planting  of  trees, 
the  erection  of  statues,  and  the  provision  of  clocks. 

An  item  which  is  now  generally  shown  separately  in  the  accounts  is  the  lighting  of  Street  light- 
Btreets,  &c.     Under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  an  Urban  Authority  may  undertake  ^^S- 
or  contract  for  the  supply  of    gas   or  other   means  of  lighting  the  streets,  markets, 
and  public  buildings  in  their  district,  and  may  provide  lamps,  lamp  posts,  &c.§§ 

The  power  in  regard  to  lighting  conferred  on  rural  parishes  by  the  Lighting  and 
Watching  Act  of  183Ji||||  has  been  exercised  to  an  increasing  extent  in  recent  years  by 
Parish  Coimcils  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894.^^1 

*  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41.  t  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5. 

%  liiltledalo  .1.  in  Rex  v.  Inhabitants  of  Oxfordshire,  4  B.  ifc  C,  190.  §  5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  50. 

II  38  &  39  Vict,  c  55.  ^  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41.  s.  11.  **  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  55.  ss.  144-160. 

ft  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  65.  s.  154. 

XX  The  somewhar.  complicated  conditions  under  which  new  roads  may  or  must  be  taken  over  by  the 
public  do  not  greatly  concern  us  here,  nor  such  peculiar  provisions  as  that  hj  which  in  some  cases  railway 
companies  are  bouad  to  maintain  bridges  over  railways. 

§§  38  &  39  Vict,  c,  55,  s.  161.  ||||  3  &  4  WUl.  IV,  c.  90,  %%  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  73. 
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The  care  of  sewers  and  drains  was  naturally  one  of  the  first  services  j^rovided  for 
under  the  old  Local  Improvement  Acts  and  under  the  first  Public  Health  Act  of  1848.* 

Under  the  PubKc  Health  Act,  1875,f  all  sewers  (with  some  small  exceptions)  vest 
in  the  Urban  Authority.  That  Authority  has  also  thu  power  and  the  duty  to  purchase, 
construct,  mainfciin,  and  cleanse  such  sewers  as  may  be  necessary  for  draining  their 
district.  They  are  also  empowered  to  purify  and  dispose  of  the  sewage,  and  for  this 
purpose  may  construct,  purchase  or  contract,  as  to  sewage  disposal  works  within  nr 
outside  their  district.  The  small  receipts  derived  from  such  works  do  little  to  reduce 
the  immense  burden  (largely  in  the  shape  of  debt-charge)  imposed  by  this  service. J 

Section  42  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,§  provides  that  the  Urban  Authority  may 
imdertake  or  contract  for : — 

(1)  The  removal  of  house  refuse,  and  cleansing  of  ashpits,  closets,  and  cesspools. 


(2)  The  cleansing  and  watering  of  streets. 
The   Urban   Authority    may  also  themselves 


provide   and   maintain   public   con- 


veniences. || 

Under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,^  Urban  Authorities  may  pui-chase,  take  on  lease, 
lay  out,  plant,  improve  and  maintain  lands  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  public 
walks  or  pleasure-grounds,  and  may  support  or  contribute  to  the  support  of  public 
walks  or  pleasure-grounds  provided  by  other  persons;  and  under  the  Public  Health 
Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,**  they  may  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  purchasing, 
laying  out,  planting,  or  improving  lands  provided  by  any  person,  which  have  been 
permanently  set  apart  as  public)  walks  or  pleasure-grounds,  and  which,  whether 
in  the  district  of  the  Urban  Authority  or  not,  are  so  situated  as  to  be  conveniently 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

Further,  under  the  Commons  Acts,  1876tt  and  1899,JJ  Urban  Authorities  may 
contribute  towards  the  utilisation  of  commons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  town. 
And  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,§§  similar  powers  are  conferred  on  Parish 
Councils.  Further  powers  are  also  given  under  the  Open  Spaces  Acts,  1887  and  1890.|||| 
Many  parks  have  also  been  provided  under  Local  Acts. 

The  provision  of  house  accommodation  for  the  working  classes  is  a  service  which 
would  usually  be  classed  as  reproductive.  But,  in  some  cases,  the  Local  Authorities 
have  not  found  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  duties  entrusted  to  them  by  Parliament 
without  incurring  a  charge  on  the  rates. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1 890,^^1  contains  three  Parts,  each  of  which 
consolidates  with  modifications  a  series  of  previous  enactments.  Parts  I.  and  IT., 
continuing  Cross's  Acts  and  Torrens's  Acts,  aim  primarily  at  the  clearance  of  unhealthy 
areas,  and  the  removal  of  unhealthy  and  obstructive  houses  respectively;  but  they 
also  enable  the  Local  Authority  to  erect  dwellings  themselves  to  replace  the  accommo- 
dation removed,  unless  they  prefer,  after  clearance,  to  sell  or  let  the  land  on  condition 
that  the  purchaser  or  lessee  shall  erect  and*  maintain  dwellings  in  accordance  with  an 
approved  scheme. 


*   11  &  12  Vict.  c.  63.  t  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  55.  sa.  13-34. 

X  There  may  be  .some  doubt  whether  the  work  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers  and  uf  Drainage  Boards 
is  included  among  "local  purposes"  in  the  terms  of  reference.  In  any  case  a  very  brief  reference  to  their 
finnnci'.il  operations  will  suffice  here. 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  are  generally  appointed  either  under  Acts  of  Henry  VIII.,  modified  by  later  Sewoi's 
Acts  :  or  under  Part  I.  of  ihe  I^nd  Drainage  Act  of  1861  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  133).  Drainage,  Embankment  and 
Conservancy  Boards  are  appointed  under  Part  II.  of  the  la.st  named  Act  or  under  local  Acts.  Their  functions, 
which  are  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  drainage  and  embankmeni  works  and  the  like  are  confined  to 
particular  districts  or  **  levels,"  the  most  numerous  and  important  being  situate  in  the  Fens  of  the  Eastern 
Counties.  Their  expenses  are  defrayed  by  rates  on  owners  and  occupiers,  often  in  accordance  with  some 
ancient  custom  or  charter.  The  Sewers  Act,  1841  (4  <fc  5  Vict,  c  45.  s.  I),  directs  the  rates  to  be  eo  made 
that  the  lands  and  hereditaments  in  each  place  *^  shall  contribute  thereto  in  proportion  to  the  beneiit  and 
'*  advantage  received  or  capable  to  be  received,  from  the  said  court,  as  compared  with  the  lauds  and  heredita- 
"  ments  of  the  other  parishes,  townships,  or  places,  within  such  jurisdiction." 

The  Land  Drainage  Act  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  133.  s.  38),  provides  that  when  any  improvements  or  new  works 
involve  an  expenditure  exceeding  1,000/.,  the  expense  is  to  be  defrayed  out  of  a  r:ite  levie'^  on  owners 
exclusively. 

Tlie  various  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in   1898-9  spent  in  rnund  figures  70,000/.  towards  which  they  raised 
some  65,000/.  by  rates,  and  had  an  outstanding  debt  of  89,000/.     The  Drainage  and  Embankment  and  Con- 
servancy Boards  spent  381,000/.,  towards  which  they  i^ised  only  211,000/.  by  rates,  their  receipts  from  other 
poufces  being  very  considerable  ;  and  they  bad  an  outstanding  debt  of  over  2,000,000/. 
§  38  A  39  Vict,  c  55.  s.  42.  ||  Ibid  s.  39. 

t  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  55.  s.  164.  **  53  &  64  Vict.  c.  59.  s.  46. 

ft  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  5(j.  s.  8.  Cf,  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  73.  s.  26,  as  to  Rural  District  Councils. 
it  62  A  f)3  Vict.  c.  30.  §§  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  73. 

|:||  50  A  51  Vict.  0.  32. ;  53  &  64  Vitt.  c.  15,  ift  53  &  64  Vict,  c.  70, 
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It  will  be  seen  ttat  a  clearance  under  tlie  Ach  may  be  an  almost  indistinguishable 
part  of  a  street  improvement. 

Part  III.  of  the  Act,  consolidating  the  Labouring  Classes  Lodging-Houses  Acts, 
enables  the  Local  Authorities,  apart  from  any  clearance,  to  acquire  land  and  erect, 
purchade,  or  lease  and  fit  up  buildings  suitable  for  lodging-houses  for  the  working 
ciasses.  "  Lodging-house  "  under  this  part  of  the  Act  includes  a  cottage  with  a  garden 
not  exceeding  half  an  acre. 

An  amending  Act  of  1900*  facilitated  the  adoption  by  Bural  District  Councils  of 
this  part  of  the  Act,  and  enabled  Local  Authorities  (other  than  Bural  District  Councils) 
to  establish  or  acqaire  lodging-houses  outside  their  district. 

The  provision  of  public  baths,  wash-houses,  &c.,  is  provided  for  by  a  special  series  of  Baths,  wash- 
Acts  beginning  in  1846.f  These  Acts  can  be  adopted  by  Urban  Authorities,  and  houses,  &c. 
also  in  Rural  Parishes  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  J  though  the  financial 
results  of  the  latter  provision  have  naturally  hitherto  been  small.  They  enable  the 
Local  Authority  to  acquire  or  lease  lands  and  erect  or  lease  buildings  to  be  used  for 
supplying  bathing  and  washing  accommodation.  About  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  this 
service  is  met  by  the  fees  charged. 

Under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,   Local  Authorities  may  provide  permanent  or  Hospitals, 
temporary  hospitals  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  district.§     They  may  either  mortuaries, 
themselves  erect  the  buildings  or  may  contract  for  the  use  of  an  existing  hospital.  *^' 
They  may  provide  ambulances  and  other  means  for  the  removal  of  persons  suffering 
from  infectious  disease  ;||  and  they  may  provide  for  a  temporary  supply  of  medicines.^ 

The  cost  of  maintenance  in  a  hospital  may  be  recovered  from  patients  who  are  not 
paupers. 

Local  Authorities  may  also  provide  mortuaries,  and  places  for  post-TMrtem 
examinations.** 

Surial  grounds  may  be  provided  under  the  Burial  Acts,  and*  Cemeteries  (which  are  Buriala. 
technically  different)  under  the  Public  Health  (Interments)  Act,  1879,tt  or  cognate 
Local  Acts. 

Beginning  with  the  latter,  the  Authorities  for  provision  of  cemeteries  are  Town  and 
District  Councils,  and  the  net  cost  is  charged  to  the  General  District  Rate  in  Urban 
Districts,  and  in  Rural  Districts  generally  to  a  Special  Expenses  Rate. 

Under  the  Burial  Acts  a  Burial  Board  might  be  appointed  for  a  parish  or  for  a 
group  of  parishes,  or  joint  committees  might  be  appointed  for  other  areas.  Under 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1894, JJ  where  the  area  coincides  with  that  of  a  rural 
parish,  the  Burial  Board  may  be  merged  in  the  Parish  Council.  Burial  Boards  and 
joint  committees,  however,  continue  in  large  numbers. 

Besides  Burial  Boards  appointed  eo  nomine^  other  Local  Authorities  may  act  as 
Burial  Boards,  viz.,  Town  Councils  and  Drban  District  Councils. 

Rather  more  than  half  the  gross  cost  of  burial  grounds  is  defrayed  by  fees,  &c. 
The  net  cost  is  charged  on  the  Poor  Rate,  or  a  special  burial  rate  similar  to  the  Poor 
Rate,  or  the  Borough  Rate,  or  the  General  District  Rate  in  urban  districts. 

The    provision   of    libraries  should,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  educational,   but  is  Pabljc 
entrusted  to  the  same  Urban    Authorities   who    carry  out   the  sanitary  services§§;  Hbraries, 
though  in  the  case  of  Boroughs  it  is  classed  as  Municipal,  and  charged  on  the  Borough  *^' 
Rate  and  not  on  the  General  District  Rate. 

The  first  Public  Libraries  Act  was  passed  in  1855,||||  but  in  1892  all  preceding  Acts 
were  superseded  by  a  consolidating  Statute.^^  Under  this  Act  Local  Authorities  may 
provide  and  fit  up  libraries,  museums,  science  schools,  art  galleries,  and  art  schools. 
The  rate  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  is  not  to  exceed  a  penny  in  the  £. 

Urban  Authorities  are  further  empowered  to  provide  museums  and  gymnasiums  under 
an  Act  of  1891  .♦** 

Amongst  a  great  variety  of  services  promoting  the  health,  convenience,  and  amenity  Miscel- 
of  urban  life,  perhaps  two  deserve  mention  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  viz.,  the  l*neou8. 

•  63  &  64  Vict.  c.  59.  |  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  74. 

t  56  &  67  Vict  c.  73.  s.  7.  (1).  §  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  55.  p.  131. 

f  Ibid  8.  123.  f  3%d  9.  133. 

♦•  Ibid  es.  141,  H3.  ft  42  &  43  Vict.  e.  31. 

tt  66  &  67  Vict.  c.  73. 

§§  The  provision  for  the  tuioption  of  the  Act  in  rural  parishes  has  not  hitherto  produced  any  considerable 
finvQcial  result. 

IIP  18  &  19  Vict,  c.  40,  ft  55  &  56  Vict,  c,  53,  s,  11,  ^**  54  A  56  Vict.  c.  22.  s.  4 
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maintenance   of  fire   engines  and   fire   brigades,   and    the    provision    of    municipal 
slaughter-houses.     The  cost  of  the  latter  is,  however,  nearly  covered  by  the  special 

receipts- 
Financial  The  extent  to  which  the  principal  services  noticed  under  tnis  head  impose  a  charge 
summary.  ^p^^^  ^j^^  j^^^^j  TEi,tes  wiU  be  found  On  pp.  51  to  54,  but  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that 
the  only  charge  of  first-rate  importance  in  Rural  Districts  is  that  for  highways  and 
main  roads.  Of  the  sanitaiy  or  quasi-sanitary  expenditure*  the  largest  item  is  that 
for  sewerage,  the  rates  for  such  purposes  being  charged  as  Special .  Expenses  Rates 
upon  the  places  benefited. 

In  Urban  Districts  outside  London  the  highway  and  sanitary  expenditure  (i.e.,  the 
expenditure  of  Town  Councils  on  purposes  other  than  municipal,  and  the  whole 
expenditure  of  Urban  District  Councils)  has  increased  by  at  least  50  per  cent,  during 
the  last  10  years,  but  in  1888-9  and  in  1898-9  alike  less  than  half  the  expenditure 
fell  on  rates,  the  remainder  being  almost  wholly  met  from  the  revenues  of  reproductive 
undertakings.  The  rates  raised  to  meet  this  expenditure  were,  however,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  rates  raised  in  England  and  Wales  outside  the 
Metropolis.  The  two  services  responsible  for  upwards  of  three-fourths  of  this  charge 
are: — 

(1.)  Roads  land  streets. 

(2.)  Sewerage,  scavenging,  and  removal  of  refuse. 

Under  "  Roads  "  we  include  the  making,  maintaining,  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting 
of  all  roads,  streets,  and  bridges. 


London 
Public 
Heallh 
Authorities. 


The  London 

County 

Council. 


The  Metro- 
politan 
Borouojh 
Councils. 


The  Metro- 
politan 
Asylums 
Board. 

Hates  in 
the  £• 


London  Public  Health. 

Almost  all  the  services  administered  by  Urban  Authorities  in  the  pi'ovinces  are 
caryied  out  on  substantiitUy  similar  lines  in  the  Metropolis,  but  neither  the  authorities 
nor  the  statutes  under  which  they  act  ai'e  quite  the  same.  The  duties  which  in  a 
provincial  County  Borough  are  discharged  by  the  Borough  Council  are  in  London 
divided  between  the  London  County  Council,  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  instituted  under  the  London  Grovernment  Act, 
1899. 

The  London  County  Council,  besides  exercising  most  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  a 
County  Council  (except  with  regard  to  Police),  inherited  from  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  various  special  powers,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  care  of  the  main 
drainage  of  London.  The  County  Council  also  builds  and  repairs  bridges,  embankments, 
and  subways,  manages  parks  and  gardens,  administers  the  fire  brigade,  and  owns  and 
works  tramways ;  and  it  has  large  powers  (in  part  concurrently  with  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils)  in  regard  to  the  housing  of  the  working  classes,  and  street 
improvements.  The  maintenance  of  main  roads  (of  which  there  were  very  few  in 
London)  was  transferred  from  the  County  Council  to  the  Borough  Councils  by 
section  6  of  the  London  Government  Act,  1899. 

The  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  undertake  the  maintenance  of  all  roads  and 
streets,  and  of  sewers  other  than  main  sewers ;  and  they  provide  for  lighting, 
scavenging,  and  removal  of  house  refuse.  They  are  also  the  authorities  for  providing 
baths  and  washhouses,  burial  grounds,  and  public  libraries.  Multifarious  duties  of 
inspection  are  divided  between  the  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Councils.  The 
statutes  under. which  these  duties  are  carried  on  are  principally  the  Metropolis 
Management  Acts,  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  and  the  London  (rovemment 
Act,  1S99.  The  general  Public  Health  Acts  do  not  apply  to  London  (though  some  of 
their  sections  have  been  specially  applied),  but  the  "  adoptive  Acts  "  relative  to  baths, 
libraries,  and  burials  apply  to  London,  mutatis  mutandis. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  infectious  hospitals,  which  in  provincial  towns  are  largely 
provided  or  supported  by  the  Borough  Councils,  are  in  London  provided  by  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  though  the  Borough  Councils  also  have  powers  in  this 
connexion  (section  75  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891). 

The  rate  raised  for  the  expenses  of  the  London  County  Council  in  1898-9  was 
Is.  2d.  in  the  pound,  and  the  average  rate  for  the  expenses  of  the  Vestries  and  Local 

*  The  sanitaiy  powers  conferred  outright  by  statnte  on  rural  district  councils  are  limited,  but  the  Local 
Government  Board  can  by  order  apply  urban  provisions  in  rural  districts.  38  &  39  'Vict. cap.  56,  sec.  276; 
53  &  54  Vict.,  cap.  59.  sec.  5 ;  56  «fc  67  Vict.  cap.  73.  sec.  25  (6). 
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Boards  (predecessors  of  the  Borough  Councils)  was  just  over  Is.  6d.,  making  2s.  8d.  in 
all,  a  rate  considerably  lower  than  that  levied  in  most  provincial  towns  for  similar 
purposes. 

The  rates  for  lighting,  street  expenses,  and  expenses  under  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1891,  are  to  some  extent  equalised  by  means  of  the  fund  provided  under 
the  Equalisation  of  Bates  (London)  Act,  1894.  (See  First  Report  of  Commission, 
0. 9141,  p.  27.) 

The  position  of  the  Corporation  of  the   City  of  London  with  reference  to  the  Th®  Oorpo- 
administration  of  Public  Health  and  Public  Works,  is  in  many  respects  exceptional  and  I^^^q^^  e 
it  is  not  proposed  to  deal  with  it  here.  LondoZ  ^ 
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Il.-^STATISTICS  OF  LOCAL  TAXATION  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IVALES. 


1.  Amount  op  Local  Taxation  at  various  Periods. 

Two  official  inquiries  into  the  amount  of  local  taxation  were  made  during  the  latter  Reports  on 
part  of  the  19th   century.     In  1871  Mr.  (now  Viscount)   Goschen   (who   was   then  ^^^}'^^^ 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board)  issued  his  well  known  Report*  upon  the  '*  Progressive  ^^^  J^g^ 
"  Increase  of  Local  Taxation,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Proportion  of  Local  and 
"  Imperial  Burdens  borno  by  the  different  Classes  of  Real  Property  in  the  United 
"  Kingdom  as  compared  with  the  Burdens  imposed  upon  the  same  Classes  of  Property 
"  in  other  European  Countries,"  and  in  1893  Mr.  (now  Sir)  H.  H.  Fowler  continued 
the  inquiry  so  far  as  it  related  to  Local  Taxation  in  England  and  Wales.t 

Taken  together,  these  two  Iteports  trace  in  detail  the  history  of  local  taxation  raised 
for  different  purposes  and  in  different  areas  from  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century  down  to  1891.  With  regard  to  this  period  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  do  very 
little  more  than  refer,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Reports. 

Mr.  Goschen  found  that  during  the  50  years  preceding  the  period  at  which  he  wrote,  Increase  in 
direct  local  taxes  had,  speaking  broadly,  increased  from  8,000,000/.  to  16,000,000/.,  ie.,  amount  of 
had   doubled  in  amount,   and  that  of  this   increase,  tW  Poor  Rate  accounted  for  ^^j^n^^^J^e 
2,000,000/.,  Town  Improvement  Rates  for  5,000,000/.,  and  Police  and  miscellaneous  so  years  pre- 
purposes  for  1,000,000/.     lie  also  found  that  6,500,000/.  of  the  increase  had  fallen  upon  ceding  1S71. 
urban  districts. 

During  the  same  period  the  increase  in  rateable  value  had  also  been  very  great,  and  Increase  in 
had  followed  generally  the  course  of  the  increase  of  local  taxation,  being  greater  in  the  rftteablevalue 
urban  and  manufacturing  than  in  the  agricultural  districts.  samTperiod. 

In  commenting  upon  these  facts  Mr.  Goschen  drew  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  Distinction 
onerous  expenditure  defrayed  from  the  Poor  Rate  and  other  more  directly  remunerative  between  the 
expenditure.     Ue   refers  to   the  addition  of  2,000,000/.    to  the   Poor   Rate  as   "  a  ^Jlcrth?'''' 
"  lamentable  increase  of  burden,  except  so  far  as  it  represents,  not  an  increase  in  i^creased^ 
"  pauperism,  but  the  more  humane,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  costly  treatment  of  expenditure 
"  the  helpless,  the  sick,  and  the  insane."  '  l^ad  ^een 

incnrred. 

From  the  increase  of  1,000,000/.  in  the  expenditure  upon  police,  registration, 
vacjcination,  burial  boards,  &c.,  he  considered,  however,  that  a  distinct  equivalent  in 
value  was  secured,  and  spoke  in  similar  terms  of  the  6,000,000/.  increase  in  urban 
rates.  *'  This  sum,"  he  said,  '*  represents  the  municipal  expenditure  of  our  towns,  the 
**  lighting  and  paving  of  the  streets,  sanitary  improvements  of  every  kind,  and  public 

"  works  of  various  descriptions.^ A  great  portion  of  the  outlay  on 

**  these  purposes  must  be  regarded  as  remunerative  in  many  senses,  and  as  being 
"  not  so  much  a  burden  as  an  investment.'' 

The  latest  year  for  which  statistics  were  available  to  Mr.  Goschen  was  1868,  and  the  Increase  in 
thread  is  then  taken  up  by  Sir  H.  H.  Fowler,  who  compares  the  conditions  existing  amount  of 
in  1890-1  with  those  just  described.     During  the  interval  of  23  years,  the  amount  of  £^^53  to 
rates  raised  annually  had  again  taken  an  enormous  stride.     The  increase  had  been  isgi. 
even  more  rapid   than   during  the   preceding   50   years,   for  although   the  interval 
between  the  two  reports  was  less  than  one-half  of  that  period,  the  growth  had  been 
from  16,500,000/.§  to  27,818,000/.,  or  69  per  cent. 


•  H.C.  470  of  1870  (or  Reprint  201  of  1893). 

t  H.C.  168  of  1893. 

X  Amongst  which  were  included  vast  entarpiises  like  the  Thames  Embankment,  the  main  drainage  of  the 
metropolis,  the  many  important  works  nndertaken  at  a  large  outlay'  bj  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  the  othor 
large  growing  towns  of  the  North  of  England,  and  the  stualler  but  innumerable  operations  which  had  i>eeu 
iostitated  by  the  700  local  boards  established  during  the  preceding  10  years. 

§  The  difference  between  this  sum  and  the  one  pieTiously  stated  was  the  result  of  later  investigations  by 
Sir  H.  H.  Fowler.     (See  footnote  t-o  p.  xi  of  his  Report.) 
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Amount  of  The  following  Table  distinguishes,  so  far  us  possible,  the  amounts  raised  in  Urban 

rates  raised      and  Rural  areas  in  the  two  years : — 

in  Urban 
and  Rural 
areas  in  1868 
and  1891. 


1868. 

1890-1. 

AiDouDt  raised. 

Percentage  of 
Total. 

Amount  raised. 

Percentage  of 
Total. 

London  (all  rates) 

Rates  peculiar  to   other  purely   Urban 

Districts. 
Rates  raised  in  Extra  Metropolitan  dis- 

tricts,  partly  Urban  and  partly  Rural 

(chiefly   by   Poor   Law  and    County 

Authorities). 
Rates  peculiar  to  purely  Rural  Districts 

£ 
3,703,000 
3,027,000 

8,358,000 
1,416,000 

22-4 
18-3 

50-7 
8-6 

£ 
7,930,000 
9,583,000 

8.196,000 
2,109,000 

28-5 
34-4 

29-6 
7-6 

Total  rates  raised 

16,504,000 

100-0 

27,818,000 

100 -0 

.Increase  in 
total  average 
Rate  in  £ 
between  1868 
and  1891. 

Increase  in 
Urban  areas. 


Decrease  in 
Rural  areas* 


Increase  in 
rate  in  £  in 
Urban  areas 
due  to  Sani- 
tary and 
ISchool  Board 
rates.   Sir  H. 
H.  Fowler's 
and  Mr.  Gos- 
chen's  views 
with  regard 
to  the  modern 
sanitary  rates. 
Average  rates 
in  £  in  Urban 
and  Rural 
areas  in 
1890-1  as 
compared 
with  previous 
years. 
Period 
covered  by 


A  glance  at  this  Table  vrill  show  that  much  thd  greater  part  of  the  increased  rates 
had  again  fallen  on  urban  districts,  and  that  whilst  the  rates  raised  in  London,  and 
those  [peculiar  to  other  urban  areas,  only  amounted  to  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
ill  1868,  they  represented  well  over  60  per  cent,  in  1890-1. 

Whilst  the  amount  of  the  rates  had  grown  by  69  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the 
rateable  value  had  not  been  so  rapid,  the  percentage  being  only  slightly  over  51. 
There  was  consequently  an  increase  of  the  average  rate  in  the  £  required  in  1890-1. 
Calculated  on  the  Poor  Rate  valuation  this  amounted  to  3«.  4d.  in  1868  and  Zs.  Sd.  in 
1890-1. 

The  increase  in  the  rate  in  the  £  was  not,  however,  uniform  over  both  urban  and 
rural  areas.  In  London  the  rates  rose  from  4s.  A\d.  to  5s.  in  the  £.  In  extra-metro- 
politan urban  districts  they  had  also  risen  very  considerably  since  1868,  but  as  the 
rates  in  the  £  for  that  year  could  not  be  ascertained  the  precise  increase  is  not  known. 

In  rural  districts,  the  average  rate  in  the  £  of  all  rates  in  1868  (excluding  certain 
rates  raised  by  commissioners  of  sewers  and  drainage  and  embankment  boards,  which 
were  levied  in  a  limited  number  of  counties)  was  2s.  lid.  In  1890-1  it  had  decreased 
to  2s.  3d.  This  fall  "  was  mainly  due  to  the  fall  in  the  Poor  Rate  levied  to  meet  the 
**  expenses  of  Poor  Law  Authorities.  It  was  also  attributable  to  the  disappearance 
*'  of  the  Church  Rate  and  to  a  fall  in  many  counties  in  the  Highway  Rate  and  the 
*'  County  Rate.  As  against  these  falls,  the  new  Rural  Sanitary  Rates  and  Rural  School 
^*  Board  Rates  had  come  into  exist/once  since  1868.  But  the  decreases  in  the  rate  in 
'•  the  £  of  the  old  Rural  Rates,  i.e.,  the  Poor  Rate,  the  Highway  Rate,  and  the 
"  Countv  Rate,  were  considerably  greater  than  the  average  rates  in  the  £.  of  the  new 
"  RuralRates." 

Similar  tendencies  were  observable  in  the  urban  rates,  but  here  the  rise  in  the 
Sanitary  and  School  Board  rates  had  more  than  counterbalanced  the  drop  in  the  older 
lutes.  Referring  to  the  modern  sanitary  rates,  Sir  H.  fl.  Fowler  is  disposed  to  regard 
them  in  a  somewhat  diflTerent  light  from  Mr.  Goschen,  who,  as  already  stated,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  great  portion  of  urban  rates  was  *'  not  so  much  a  burden  as  an 
**  investment.'*  These  rates,  it  is  stated  in  the  later  report,  ''  press  with  severity  on 
"  the  ratepayers  in  towns  where  the  aggregation  of  large  populations  in  comparatively 
"  small  areas  necessitates  the  provision  of  costly  schemes  of  sewerage,  scavenging, 
'*  water  supply,  and  other  works  of  primary  sanitary  importance  which  cannot  bo 
"  neglected  without  serious  danger  to  the  public  health." 

Sir  H.  H.  Fowler  concludes  his  summary  of  the  course  of  local  taxation  by  pointing 
out  that  at  no  time  during  the  present  century,  for  which  statistics  are  available,  had 
the  average  rate  in  the  £  of  the  rural  rates  been  so  low,  or  that  of  the  London  rates 
so  high,  as  during  the  years  1890-1 ;  and  that  in  extra-metropolitan  urban  districts  the 
average  rate  in  the  £  of  the  new  rates  raised  was  also  higher  in  1891  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

Having  sketched,  with  the  aid  of  the  two  reports  named,  the  conditions  existing 
down  to  the  year  1891,  it  is  now  proposed  to  show  what  changes  have  subsequently 
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taken  place.     It  is  also  convenient  to  select  the  year  1890-1  as  a  basis  of  comparison;  present 
for  the  reason  that  in  that  year  was  felt  for  the  first  time  the  full  effect  of  the  new  i°^"^7' 
scheme  of  Local  Government  and  of  the  financial  re-arrangements  introduced  by  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888,  and  its  correlative  Acts  of  1890. 

The  information  is  carried  down  to  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available. 

Generallj  speaking,  this  is  the  year  1898-9,  but  in  the  case  of  the  services  administered  by  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  Overseers,  and  some  other  services,  the  figures  can  be  given  for  the  year  1899-1900.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  computations  of  the  average  rates  in  the  £  in  urban  and  rural  areas  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon  a  laborious  analysis  of  the  Poor  Bate  Returns  from  the  Extra- Metropolitan  Unions, 
and  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  prepare  complete  statistics  on  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  for  a  later 
year  than  1897-8. 

The  most  important  statutes  aflFecting  local  taxation  in  England  and  Wales  which  Statutes 
have  come  into  force  during  this  period,  and  the  publications  of  the  CommiBsion  in  passed  smce 
which  information  concerning  them  will  be  found,  are  as  follows : —  j^^   local^  " 

(1.)  The  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  76).     See  page  30,  ^^'''''' 
supra. 

(2.)  The  Local  Government  Act,  1894  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  73).     See  pages  101-2  of 
the  Final  Report,  (Cd.  638). 

(3.)  The  London  (Equalisation  of  Rates)  Act.  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  53).     See 
page  27  of  the  First  Report  (0.  9141). 

(4.)  The  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896  (59  &  60  Vict.  c.  16).     Seepages  5,  9,  and  105 
of  the  Final  Report  (Cd.  638). 

(5.)  The  Vaccination  Act,  1898  (61  &  62  Vict.  c.  49).     See  page  15,  swpra. 

'    (6.)  The  Tithe  Rentcharge  (Rates)  Act,  1899  (62  &  63  Vict.  c.  17).     See  pages  6, 10, 
and  105  of  the  Pinal  Report  (Cd.  638). 

Under  some  of  these  statates  and  others  involving  less  important  fiaancial  transactions,  Local 
Authorities  have  been  authorised  by  Parliament  to  raise  additional  Local  Taxation  for  a  large  number 
of  new  purposes,  a  list  of  which  was  submitted  to  the  Commission  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
1897.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  Agricultural  Bates  Act  and  the  Tithe  Rentcharge  (Bates)  Act  relieve 
the  rates  to  the  extent  of  about  1,400,000/.,  whilst  the  object  of  the  London  (Equalisation  of  Bates)  Act 
was  simply  the  equalisation  of  a  part  of  the  London  rates. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  period  dealt  with  by  Sir  H.  H,  Fowler,  a  Table  Amount  of 
(No.  1.)  has  been  compiled,  showing  the  total  amount  of  rates  raised  and  of  those  raised  *^^^^^ 
for  expenses  of  Poor  Law  Authorities,  the  expenditure  on  Poor  Relief,  and  the  Rateable  J^^j^^  ^i^^n 
Value  and  estimated  population  in  each  year  from  1871-2  to  1898-9.  doubled  since 

1871 
During  this  period  the  total  amount  of  all  rates  raised  has  more  than  doubled,  XncreAse 

although  the  amounts  now  paid  over  yearly  by  the  State  to  Local  Authorities  are  far  gince  1891. 

in  excess  of  those  paid  in  1871,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Local  Authorities 

have  been  entirely  relieved  of  the  cost  of  prisons. 

Since  1891,  the  last  year  dealt  with  by  Sir  H.  H.  Fowler,  the  rates  have  jumped 
from  27,819,000^.  to  38,603,000?.  in  1898-9,  or,  if  the  contributions  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Rates  Act  be  included,  to  39,936,000/. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  falling  upon  the  rates  or  the  Agricultural  Rates  Grants 
has  beeli,  therefore,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  1^  millions  a  year. 

Apart  from  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896,  the  system  under  Increase  in 
which  the  State  assigns  certain  revenues  to  the  Local  Authorities  has  remained  the  amount  of 
same  since  1890,  but  the  yield  of  those  revenues  has  increased.     The  sum  passing  contributions 
through  the  Local  Taxation  Account  under  the  Acts  of  1888  and  1890  has  increased  to  Local 
from  6,009,OOOZ.  in  1890-1  to  6,772,000/.  in  1 898-9.     During  the  intervening  years  Rates, 
the  amount  has  fluctuated,  but  the  mean  rate  of  increase  has  been  about  95,000^.  per 
anDum.     In  the  two  years  1899-1900  and  1900-1 — the  latest  years  for  which  figures 
are  available — the  amounts    passing   through    the   Account    were    7,145,000/.    and 
6,86l,OOOZ.  respectively. 


•  5ec  Appendix  (Part  I.)  to  Vol.  T.  of  Minutes  of ,  Evidence,  pp.  54-76  (C.  8764).     The  list  goes  back  to 
the  year  1870. 
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*  Including  Agricultural  BAtes  Grants. 

f  From  1882  to  1886-7  one-fourth  of  the  cost  was  paid  from  the  Exchequer. 

X  Including  the  London  County  Council. 

§  Including  Highway  Authorities  in  Hural  Districts. 
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4^  millions. 

2i 

*i 

2 

99 

H 

99 

1 

99 

f 

>> 

12  TnillionB. 

Of  the  12,000,000Z.increase  since  1890-1  in  the  total- 
Sanitary  Authorities  in  London  and  Urban  Districts  (both  borough 
and  other)  account  for      ------ 

Poor  Law  Authorities  for         -  -  -  -  -        - 

School  Boards  for    - 

County  Councils  (including  the  London  County  Council)  for  - 

Town  Councils  acting  as  Municipal  Authorities  f or  - 

and 
Rural  District  Councils  and  Rural  Highway  Authorities  for    - 


The  expenditure  of  Sanitary  Authorities  in  urban  districts  therefore  accounted  for 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  increase,  and  is  swelling  at  the  rate  of  from  500,000/. 
to  600,000f .  a  year. 

It  sbonld  not  be  forgotten,  however,  in  estimatiag  the  increase  in  the  rates  raised  in  urban  and 
rural  diEfcricts,  '^  that  every  jeai*  the  formation  of  new  and  the  extension  of  existing  urban  districts  have 
**  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  rural  district  councils,  and  tlie  highway  authorities  in  rural 
**  districts,  many  areas  of  an  urban  or  subnrban  character  in  which  the  rate  of  expenditure  has  been 
**  much  hio;her  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  district  from  which  they  have  been  detached.  During 
**  the  10  years  ended  on  the  3 1st  March  1899  as  many  as  164  new  urban  districts  were  formed,  and  195 
*^  existing  urban  districts  extended  by  the  inclusion  of  places  previously  forming  parts  of  rural 
<^  districts.  Tlie  number  of  existing  rural  districts  extended  by  the  inclusion  of  parts  of  urban  districts 
**  during  the  same  pericKl  was  49."* 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  increase  in  urban  rates  comprises  the  rates  raised  in  certain  districts  which 
were  counted  as  rural  in  earlier  periods,  though  such  districts  being  small,  as  compared  with  the  whole 
country,  would  not  greatly  affect  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn.  Whatever  effect  they  have,  however, 
can  be  almost  wholly  eliminated  by  dealing  with  the  rates  in  the  £  in  these  districts,  and  this  will 
presently  be  done. 

A  further  qualification,  not  perhaps  of  great  importance,  bnt  one  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  take 
accurate  account,  is  that  whilst  there  is  a  shax'p  distinction  between  the  rates  raised  in  what  are 
technically  urban  and  rural  districts,  this  partition  of  the  country  is  and  must  be  largely  arbitrary,  some 
urban  districts  being  less  densely  populated  than  some  parishes  wliich  still  I'emain  rural. 

The  vahiation  upon  which  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  local  rates  are  levied  is  that 
made  by  the  Union  Assessment  Committees  for  the  purposes  of  the  Poor  Bate.  In 
1871  tins  valuation  was  109^  milhons,  or  41.  16s.  Id.  per  head  of  the  population.  In 
1898  it  had  grown  to  172  millions,  or  51.  9s.  2d.  per  head.  The  course  of  the 
valuation  during  the  intervening  yearsf  can  be  easily  followed  by  referring  to  the 
diagram  facing  page  40.  Until  the  year  1888  the  increase  in  the  valuation  outgrew 
the  increase  in  the  population.  Since  that  period  the  relation  between  the  two  has 
fluctuated  slightly,  but  has  not  greatly  changed,  and,  at  the  present  time,  the  valuation 
appears  to  be  again  increasing  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  population. 

In  1899  and  1900,  the  two  years  following  those  included  in  the  diagram,  the 
valuation  per  head  reached  51.  10s.  2d.  and  5/.  lis.  lid.  respectively. J 

In  Table  III.  the  valuation  of  the  areas  of  the  more  important  classes  of  Local 
Authorities  are  given  for  each  year  since  1890. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  valuation  of  Urban  and  i-ural  areas  in  the  years  1890 
and  1898  :— 


Increase 
since  1890-1 
in  amount  of 
rates  raised 
by  each  of 
these  classes. 


London  (Union  County)    - 
Municipal  Boroughs 
Other  Urban  Districts 

Total  urban  areas 

Bural  Districts 

Total  England  and  V^ales 


Xtateable  Valae  in 


1890. 


£ 
31,697,000 
43,545,000 
23,696,000 


98,838,000 
53,278,000 


152,116,000 


1898. 


£ 
36,889,000 
54,212,000t 
29,976,000 


121,077,000 
50,989,000 


172,066,000 


Valuation 
per  head  cf 
population  in 
1871,  1898, 
1899,  and 
1900. 


Valuation  of 
Urban  and 
Eural  Areas 
in  1890  and 
1898. 


•  Local  Taxation  Returns  for  1898-9,  Part  VII.,  p.  47. 

t  The  valuation  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1872-3  does  ncft  appear  to  have  been  ascertained,  the 
figures  quoted  in  the  Local  Taxation  Returns  (1898-9)  for  the  years  1872-3  and  1873-4  being  practically  the 
same.  The  dotted  line  in  the  diagram  probably  indicates  more  correctly  the  progress  in  the  rateable  value 
between  1871  and  1873. 

X  The  amounts  of  valuation  per  head  here  given  are  calculated  upon  the  estimates  of  population  made  by 
the  Registrar-General.     (See  Table  I.  on  page  76). 

t  This  is  the  rateable  value  for  the  Borough  Rate  of  those  boroughs  in  which  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act 
Applied  to  the  Borough  Rate  and  the.  assessable  value  for  the  Borough  Rate  of  those  (not  very  numerous)  in 
vhich  the  Act  did  cot  apply  or  only  partly  applied  to  the  Borough  Rate. 
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Valuation  Although  this  iucrease  of  22^  millions  in  the  valuation  of  urban   areas  is  partly 

^^TT°hI^^^  due  to  the  extension  of  those  areas  as  well  as  to  an  actual  increase  in  the  value 
Districts  but  ^^  *^®  rateable!  property  comprised  therein,  it  has  nevertheless  counterbalanced,  in 
has  decreased  some  measure,  the  large  increase  in  the  aniount  raised  by  urban  rates.  On  the  other 
in  Rural        hand  there  has  been  an  appreciable  decrease  in  the  valuation  of  rural  areas. 

Districts. 

Increases  in        Tho  following  Table  taken  from  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government 

^'^'vS"^""^^  Board,*  brings  together  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  population,  rateable 

1873-4 ta^  value,  and  amount  of  rates  raised  in  England  and  Wales  since  1873-4  :  — 

population, 

Rateable 

Value  and 

Hates  raised. 


Increase  Per  Cent. 

Period. 

In  Estimated 
Population. 

In  Rateable 
Value. 

In  Amount  of 
Bates  raised. 

Between  1873-^  and  1878-9  (5  yeai-s) 
„      1878-9    „    1883-4  (5  years) 
„      1888-4    „    1888-9  (5  years) 
„      1888-9    „    1893^  (5  years) 
„      1893-4    „    1898-9  (5  years) 

6-9 
6-4 

5-7 

5-8t 

5-9t 

16-6 
9-3 
4-5 
6-5 
7-9 

15-3 
14-4 
10-0 
17-6 
23-9t 

Between  1873-4  and  1898-9 

34 -et 

53-1 

111-2J 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that,  not  only  have  the  rates  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  population,  but  that  they  have  also  outstripped  the  rateable  value. 
During  the  25  years  the  rates  increased  at  double  the  pace  of  the  rateable  value, 
and  at  no  period  was  the  disproportion  so  marked  as  during  the  last  five  years. 
(Compare  also  the  course  of  the  valuation  and  rates  in  the  diagram  facing  page  40.) 


Bate  in  £  of 
rates  raised 
in  1868, 
1890-1,  and 
1898-9. 


These  conditions  must  necessarily  have  been  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  average 
rate  in  the  £  levied  by  Local  Authorities. 

No  information  is  collected  showing  the  total  rates  in  the  £  which  are  charged  upon  the  ratepayers,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  extent  of  locul  taxation  at  different  periods,  and  in  different  districts,  it 
is  necessary  to  nse  the  nominal  rates  in  the  £  obtained  by  dividing  the  amount  of  rates  raised  Hy  the 
valuation  of  the  districts  in  which  they  were  levied.  The  following  rates  in  the  £are  the  full  approximate 
amounts  payable  upon  the  full  net  annual  value  of  those  properties  which  are  not  differentially  treated. 
Properties  which  are  so  treated  would  be  assessed  at  a  lower  rate  in  the  £  on  their  full  annual  value, 
or  at  the  full  rate  in  the  £  upon  their  assessable  value.     (See  also  notes  to  Table  IV.,  p.  8i.) 


Calculated  upon  the  Poor  Rate  Valuation,  the  rates  raised  in  1898-9,  and  in  the 
latest  years  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Goschen  and  Sir  H.  Fowler,  were  equivalent  to  the 
following  rates  in  the  £ : — 


In  1868       - 
In  1890-1 
Inl898--9    . 


s.    d. 
3     4 

3  8 

4  10 


The  increase  during  the  last  eight  years  is  remarkable,  and  has  raised  the  charge 
to  a  point  which  has  not  been  reached  at  any  previous  period  for  which  the  rates  have 
been  ascertained.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  relief  which  has  been 
afforded  to  the  ratepayer  from  Imperial  funds  since  1888  has  been  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  total  rates  than  at  any  previous  period.  The  amounts  passing* 
through  the  Local  Taxation  Account  in  1890-1  and  1898-9§  were  equivalent  to  rates 
of  9id.  in  tho  £  on  the  rateable  values  ot  those  years. 


*  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1900-1,  p.  cxci. 

I  Amended  in  accordance  with  the  estimates  of  the  population  given  in  the  Preliminary  Report  on  the 
Census  of  1901.     {Sec  Table  I.  on  page  75). 

X  Grants  under  the  Agricultural  Rated  Act,  1896,  have,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Table,  been  included  with 
rates. 

§  Excluding  for  this  year  the  Agricultural  Rates  Grants,  which,  being  given  in  aid  of  a  particular  class  of 
ratepayers,  do  not  directly  afiFect  the  rates  in  the  £  payable  by  the  general  ratepayer. 
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Bate  in  £  eince 

1890-1. 

d. 

-    3-2 

-    1-6 

-    21 

-    1-8 

-    3-3 

-    2-6 

-    2-5 

-    0-7 

-    2-5* 

-    2-6 

-    3-3 

-    1-4 

-    6-3 

-    5-2 

-    7-2 

»ol 

irai 

-    4-5* 

-    0-6 

-     7-4 

-  15-4 

-  14-0 
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.    The  following  figures  taken  from  Table  IV.  on  page  80  enable  the  increase  in  increase  in 
the  rates  since  1890-1  to  be  traced  to  the  particular  authorities,  and.  in  some  measure,  Rate  in  x 
to  the  particular  classes  of  districts  in  which  it  occurred  : —  since  1890-1 

raised  by 
various  Local 
Authorities. 

d. 
Poor  Law  Authorities  (Metropolitan)  ... 
Do.  do.  (extra-Metropolitan) 

Do.  do.  (England  and  Wales)    - 

School  Boards  (London)       .  -  -  - 

Do.  (Boroughs)        -  -  -  - 

Do.  (Parishes)  -  -  * 

Do.  (England  and  Wales)   - 

County  Councils  (London)  .  .  .  - 

Do.  (extra-Metropolitan)- 

Metropolitan  Vestries  and  District  Boards,  &c.   - 
Town  Councils  (Municipal  Accounts).     County  Boroughs 
Do.  do.  Other  Boroughs 

Do.  (other  Accounts).     County  Boroughs  - 

Do.  do.  Other  Boroughs 

Urban  District  Councils  of  Districts  other  than  Boroughs 
Rural  District  Councils  and  Highway  Authorities  in  Rural 

Districts       .  •  .  - 

Parish  Councils  and  Parish  Meetings 

Metropolitan  Authorities 
Extra-Metropolitan  Authorities 
England  and  Wales     - 

These  figures  show  that,  whilst  the  rates  in  the  £  raised  by  all  the  principal  Local 
Authorities  have  contributed  to  the  general  increase,  those  levied  by  extra-Metropolitan 
Urban  Authorities  have,  generally  speaking,  grown  more  rapidly  than  those  raised  in 
the  Metropolis  and  in  Rural  Districts.  In  London  the  rates  of  the  Poor  Law  . 
Authorities  have  increased  to  the  greatest  extent,  though  in  other  urban  districts  the 
sanitary  rates  are  responsible  for  the  largest  increases.  The  increase  in  the  average 
School  Board  rates  was  larger  in  the  Boroughs  than  in  London  and  elsewhere. 

IL — ^BUEDENS    IMPOSED    UPON   THE   RATES    BY   VaBIOUS    SERVICES. 

The  proceeds  of  the  three  principal  rates,  viz.,  the  Poor  Rate,  General  District  Rate  Method  of 
(General  Ratef  in  the  Metropolis),  and  Borough  Rate,  by  means  of  which  some  90  per  determining 
cent,  of  the  total  local  taxation  in  1898-9  was  raised,  are  used  to  defray  expenditure  *^e  burden 
on  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  and  a  mere  statement  of  the  amount  of  these  rates  does  thef rates'by" 
not  serve  to  show  for  what  services  local  taxation  is  principally  raised.    A  statement  of  various 
the  rates  levied  by  each  class  of  Local  Spending  Authorities  is  of  much  more  assistance,  services, 
but  even  this  is  not  sufficient,  as  nearly  all  classes  are  charged  with  the  administration 
of  a  great  variety  of  services,  and  in  some  cases  a  service  is  administered  in  different 
districts  by  different  classes  of  Authorities.     In  determining  the  burden  imposed  upon 
local  rates  by  any   particular  service,   it  is,   therefore,   necessary   to   ascertain    the 
gross  expenditure  upon  the  service,  and  to  deduct  therefrom  any  receipts,  other  than 
Irom  rates,  incidental  to  its  administration. 

As,  however.  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  receive  (under  the  Acts  of  1888 
and  1890)  contributions  from  the  Exchequer  which  are  not  earmarked  to  any  service 
in  particular,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  net  charge  of  each  of  the  services 
administered  by  those  Authorities  falling  upon  such  contributions  and  the  local  rates 
respectively.  These  and  the  majority  of  other  Local  Authorities  also  receive  grants 
under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  which  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  identify  with 

•  See  notes  to  Table  IV.  as  to  rates  in  £  for  Special  County  Purposes  and  Special  Expenses  of  Hural 
District  Cotlncils. 

t  Under  tbe  Ifocal  Government  Act,  1899,  the  Poor  Rate  in  the  Metropolis  ht^s  become  part  of  the  Gen^rt^l 
Bate, 
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Gross  ex- 
penditure of 
Local  Autho^ 
ritics  npon 
the  more 
important 
bcal  services. 


the  administration  of  any  particular  service.  In  these  cases,  the  charge  imposed  upon 
taxation,  whether  raised  by  the  Local  or  the  Imperial  Authorities,  is  all  that  can  be 
stated. 

Further,  nearly  all  Local  Authorities  have  sundry  receipts  (such  as  profits  from  reproductive  under- 
takings, pents,  profits,  and  sales  of  property,  interest  and  dividends  on  investments,  fees,  fines,  penalties,  and 
licences,  <&c.)  which  are  not  directly  incidental  to  the  administration  of  any  paiiicular  service,  but 
which  go  towards  the  reduction  of  the  rates  for  all  the  services  they  administer.  Moreover,  certain 
receipts  of  Local  Authorities  are  not  classified  in  the  Local  Taxation  Returns  (upon  which  the  foUon  ing 
figures  are  largely  hased),  according  to  the  services  in  connexion  with  which  they  were  received,  and  in 
these  cases  the  entire  receipts  in  aid  cannot  he  set  against  the  gross  expenditure.  It  is  seldom  possible, 
therefore,  to  show  the  exact  charge  imposed  upon  the  rates  by  any  service ;  but  as  these  receipts  are 
not  large  as  compared  with  the  amount  raised  by  rates,  the  figures  showing  the  net  cost  of  local 
services  will  still  form  an  approximate  guide  to  the  charge  imposed  upon  the  rates,  and  the  rates  in  the 
£  deduced  therefrom  will  show,  within  a  very  small  margin  of  error,  the  charges  imposed  upon  ratepayers 
for  the  services  dealt  with. 

In  Table  V.  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  principal  local  services  with  the  gross 
amounts  expended  (including  debt  charges,  but  not  expenditure  out  of  loans)  upon 
each  m  1897-8  and  1898-9.  It  will  there  be  seen  that  the  total  expenditure  of 
Local  Authorities  was,  in  1898-9,  nearly  72,(XX),(XX)/.,  an  increase  of  almost  3^  millions 
over  the  expenditure  in  1897-8.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  this  expenditure  was  incurred 
upon  a  few  of  the  more  important  services,  these  services,  and  the  amount  expended 
upon  each  in  1897-8  and  1898-9,  being  as  follows : — 


Poor  Belief  ' 
Expenditure 
compared 
with  popula- 
tion from 
1871-2  to 
1899-1900. 


Gross  Expenditure.* 


Relief  of  the  Poor,  Lunatics,  and  Lunatic 

Asylums. 
Education  -  -  -  -  - 

Police     -  -  -  - 

Roads,  Streets,  Bridges,  and  Ferries  - 
Lighting  Streets,  Roads,  &c,  -         - 
Sewerage  -  -  -  -        . 

Gasworks  -  -  - 

Waterworks  -  -  -  - 

Harbours,  Piers,  Docks,  and  Quays    - 
Private  Improvement  Works 


1897-8. 

1808-9. 

£ 

£ 

11,602,000 

12,191,000 

9,403,000 

9,906,000 

5,033,000 

5,155,000 

10,492,000 

11,007,000 

1,287,000 

1,329,000 

3,348,000 

3,568,000 

4,929,000 

5,102,000 

3,516,000 

3,674,000 

2,991,000 

2,960,000 

1,132,000 

1,214,000 

53,733,000 


66,106,000 


It  is  now  proposed  to  show  to  what  extent  the  administration  of  these  services 
involves  a  charge  upon  the  local  rates,  so  far  as  the  existing  financial  arrangements  and 
published  Returns  enable  this  to  be  done. 

The  Belief  of  the  PooTy  Lunutics,  and  Lunatic  Asylums. 

The  relief  of  the  Poor  and  the  maintenance  of  Pauper  Lunatics  being  devolved 
upon  the  Poor  Law  Authorities,  whilst  asylum  accommodation  for  lunatics  is  provided 
ty  County  and  Borough  CouDcila,  makes  it  necessary  to  deal  with  the  former,  apart 
from  the  latter.  Moreover,  in  consequence  of  the  variety  in  the  functions  performed 
by  the  Poor  Law  Authorities,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  the  exact  amount  spent  upon 
Poor  Belief  and  the  maintenance  of  Pauper  Lunatics.  But  so  far  as  the  expenditure 
upon  Relief  is  separable,  it  is  shown  for  each  year  since  1871-2  in  Table  I.,  and  in  the 
Diagram  facing  page  40. 

Of  the  years  included  in  the  Diagram,  the  ratio  of  Poor  Relief  expenditure  to  the 
estimated  population  was  lowest  in  the  period  1886  to  1890,  and  highest  in  1898-9. 
In  1899-1900  it  was  still  higher  than  in  1898-9.  The  gross  Poor  Relief  expenditure  per 
inhabitant  in  each  County  and  Division  of  England  and  Wales  is  given  for  each 
year  since  1890-1  in  Table  VIII, 

Between  1890-1  and  1899-1900  the  expenditure  per  inhabitant  in  England  and 
Wales  increased  from  6s.  to  7s.  S^d.,  i.e.^  by  upwards  of  21  per  cent.  During  this 
period    the   expenditure    per    iuhabitant   in   London    (where  in   1899-1900   it  was 

*  Besides  these  amounts,  some  part  of  the  expenditure  upon  public  buildings,  salaries,  establishment 
charges,  legal  expenses,  Ac.,  which  cannot  be  allocated  to  the  separate  services,  would  properlj  be  regarded  as 
expenditure  upon  the  services  included  in  the  above  Table.  In  each  of  the  years  1 897-8  and  1 898-9  this 
expenditure  amounted  to  upwards  of  4  millions. 
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15«.  9^d.)  has  not  only  been  mnoli  greater  than  in  any  other  Division  or  County,  but 
it  also  shows  the  largest  increase. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  London  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  patients  in  the  fever  and 
small-pox  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  A^ylnms  Board  foils  upon  the  Poor  Law  Authorities,  whereas 
the  provision  of  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases  in  the  rest  of  the  oountrj  is,  for  tfao  most  part,  a  charge 
upon  the  rates  raised  bj  the  Sanitary  Authorities.  Moreover,  the  latter  Authorities  have  a  power  of 
recovering,  if  possible,  from  non -pauper  patients  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  but  the  London 
Authorities  have  no  such  power  of  lecoverj.  The  expenditure  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  in 
189^1900  was  816,000/.  (of  which  about  two-thirds  appears  to  be  incun-ed  in  the  treatment 
of  infectious  diseases),  or  between  one-fifth  and  one-quarter  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Metropolitan 
Poor  Law  Authorities. 

The  expenditure  immediately  connected  with  Poor  Relief  is  analysed  for  the  years  Analysis  of 
1890-1  to  1899-1900  in  Table  VII.      The  expenditure  on  the  diflferent  items  in  Poor  Relief 

1899-1900  was—  Expenditure 

inl899.19C0. 


In  the  Metropolis. 

Oatside  the  Metropolis. 

Total. 

1.  In-maintenance  -            -            -             . 

2.  Out-relief  -            -            -            -        - 

3.  Maintenance  of  Lunatics  in  County  and 

Borough    Asylums,   Registered   Hos- 
pitalsy  and  Licensed  Houses. 

4.  Principal  of  Loans  repaid  and  Interest 

thereon  :— 

a.  Principal  repaid     • 

b.  Interest - 

5.  Salaries,'  kc ,  and  superannuation  allow- 

ances of  Union  Officers,  Ac. 

6.  Other  expenses  of,  or  immediately  con- 

nected with,  relief. 

£ 
971,000 
229,000 
421,000 

351,000 
193,000 
822,000 

608,000 

£ 
1,577,000 
2,469,000 
1,399,000 

268,000 

161,000 

1,274,000 

825,000 

£ 
2,548,000 
2,698,000 
1,820,000* 

619,000 

354,000 

2,096,000 

1,433,000 

Total     - 

3,595,000 

7,973,000 

11,568,000 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  expenditure  was,  therefore,  incurred  in  the  Metropolis,  and  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  amount  spent  upon  out-relief  tliere  is  very  small  as  compared 
Trith  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  cost  of  relief  per  pauper  (calculated  on  the  mean  number  of  paupers  of  all  Cost  of  reliei 
classes)  in  England  and  Wales  has  risen  from  IIZ.  Is.  Ol^d.  in  1890-1,  to  Ul  10^.  ^d.  per  pauper, 
in  1899-1900. 

The  oorresponding  figures  for  London  and  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales  were : — 


London     ... 
Best  of  England  and  Wales 


1890-1. 


£    s.    d. 
22    9    7| 

9  10    li 


1899-1900. 


£    S.      d. 

28  14    2^ 

11  17    5i 


Tfae  striking  contrast  between  the  rates  per  pauper  in  London  and  the  rest 
of  England  and  Wales  is  referred  to  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  1900-1  (p.  Ixxxi)  in  the  following  words: — 

"  This  result  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
"  Metropolis  the  paupers  relieved  in  the  workhouses  and  infirmaries,  &o.,  bear 
"  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  paupers  of  all  classes  relieved 
**  than  they  do  in  other  parts  of  the  country  .  .  .  .  It  is  no  doubt  also  partly 
"  due  to  the  improved  accommodation  provided  for  the  poor  in  the  Metropolis,  and 
"  partly  to  the  contributions  required  to  bo  made  to  the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan 
"  Asylum  District/' 

The  average  amount  of  relief  given  to  each,  out-door  pauper  has,  on  the  whole,  Amount 
increased  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  in  1899-1900  was  6Z.  Qs.  \0d.    In  the  Metropolis  I^^lief  given 
alone  the  amount  given  averaged  61.  17s.  2|(;?.,  and  in  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales  it  ^  ®^^  ^^^' 
averaged  5Z.  5^.  li\d.  ^"^^  P*"P^^- 

*  This  does  not  inclade  a  sum  of,  roughly,  50,000/.,  expended  by  County  and  Town  Councils  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  lunatics  chargeable  to  them,  and  not  to  the  Poor  Law  Authorities. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON   LOCAL  TAXATION  ; 


Sonrces  'jf 
ilevenurt  of 
Bonrcls  of 
G-uardians, 
and  extent  to 
which  Poor 
Keliis^  ex- 
penditure ;^as 
met  i'rom  each 
source — 


(a)  Outside 
tlie  Metro* 
polis. 


(ll)  in  the 
Metropolis. 


The  sources  from  which  the  Gruardians  derive  their  revenue  (other  than  that  from 
loans)  may  be  classed  under  four  heads,  namely  : — 

1.  Revenue  derived  from  property  of   Guardians,   sales  of  produce,  relatives,  or 

property  of  paupers  and  all  sources  other  than  2,  3,  and  4. 

2.  Contributions  from  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Accounts  of  County  and  County 

Borough  Councils.* 

3.  Contributions  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account  under  the  Agricultural  Rates 

Act,  1896. 

4.  Poor  Rates. 

In  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  expenditure  upon  Poor  Relief  is  met  from 
each  of  the  four  sources  named  above,  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  London  apart 
from  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales.  The  following  figures  relate  to  the  year  1899- 
1900,  but  those  for  the  nine  preceding  years  will  be  found  in  Table  VI. 

In  the  extra-Metropolitan  part  of  England  and  Wales  the  gross  expenditure 
immediately  connected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor  amounted  to  7,973,000Z.,  and  of  this 
sum  it  is  estimated  that  546,O0OZ.,  or  6*8  per  cent.,  was  met  from  the  local  receipts 
mentioned  under  the  first  head  above.  The  proportion  of  the  gross  expenditure  met 
from  this  source  has  remained  fairly  constant  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  limits  of 
variation  having  been  6*1  and  6*8  per  cent. 

The  net  cost  of  relief  falling  upon  rat.es  and  taxes  was,  therefore,  7,427,0O0Z.,  or 
Is.  Id.  in  the  £  on  the  rateable  value.  Of  this  sum  1,548,000/.,  or  19*4  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  poor  relief  expenditure,  was  met  by  the  grants  received  from  the  Councils 
of  Counties  and  County  Boroughs  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888.  In  1891-2 
the  proportion  of  the  expenditure  so  met  was  23*3  per  cent.,  and  since  that  year  it  has 
been  steadily  declining.  This  diminution  in  the  ratio  of  these  grants  to  tiie  gross 
expenditure  is  attributable  to  the  progressive  increase  in  the  latter,  coupled  with 
the  fixedness  of  the  Union  Officers'  Grant, — the  most  important  of  the  grants  made  by 
the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils. 

A  further  sum,  estimated  at  427,000Z.,  was  received  in  aid  of  this  expenditure  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896,  and  the  balance,  namely, 
5,452,000Z.,  or  68*4  per  cent,  of  the  gross  expenditure,  fell  upon  the  poor  rate.  This 
sum  represents  a  rate  of  lO^d.  in  the  £  upon  the  assessable  value  (i.6.,  the  rateable 
value  reduced  by  one-half  the  value  of  agricultural  land)  of  the  extra-Metropolitan 
part  of  England  and  Wales.- 

The  gross  expenditure  immediately  connected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the 
Metropolis  was  3,595,000Z.  in  1899-1900,  of  which  134,000Z.,  or  3-7  per  cent.,  was 
defrayed  from  revenue  derived  from  property,  sales  of  produce,  relatives,  ol-  property 
of  paupers,  and  other  local  sources  except  rates.  The  balance,  viz.,  3,461,C00Z.,  was 
equivalent  to  a  rate  of  Is.  lOld.  in  the  £. 

The  grants  made  by  the  London  County  Council  from  its  Exchequer  Contribution 
Account  amounted  to  188,OO0Z.,  or  5*2  per  cent,  of  the  gross  expenditure,  and  grants 
were  received  under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  to  the  extent  of  about  1,000/. 

The  in-door  pauper  grant  of  4d.  a  day  per  head,  which  is  made  by  tho  Council  to 
the  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians,  is  not  charged  upon  the  Councirs  Exchequer 
Contribution  Account,  although  it  was  given  in  lieu  of  the  Union  Officers'  grant  in  the 
rest  of  England  and  Wales.  Some  part  of  the  grant  might,  however,  be  regarded  as 
coming  out  of  that  Account,  but,  as  the  free  balance  of  the  Account  is  less  than  the 
amoimt  of  the  grants  it  is  clear  that  a  part  also  falls  upon  the  County  rate.  The 
amount  received  by  the  Guardians  from  the  grant  in  1899-1900  was  354,000Z.,  but  as 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  this  sum  was  met  from  one  source  or  the  other,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  show  the  average  rates  in  the  £  of  the  net  expenditure,  both 
including  and  excluding  the  grant.     These  rates  are  : — 


Net  expenditure  on  poor  relief  falling  on 
the  Guardians'  ratoa  and  on  in-door 
pauper  grant. 

Net  expenditure  on  poor  relief  falling  on 
the  GuHrdians'  rates  only. 


Amount. 


Bate  in  £. 


£ 
3,273,000 


2,9iaooo 


8.     d. 
1     9 


1     6J 


•  Incl'uling  under  this  head  tho  in-door  pauper  grant  payable  to  MetropoIitJin  Boards  of  Guardians  by  tho 
London  County  Council,  but  which  is  not  charged  upon  the  Coupcjrs  Exchequer  Contribution  Account. 
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The  gro$B  expenditure   of    Local  Authorities  on  Lunatic  Aaylunia  was  approxi-  Lubatie 
mately : —  Asylumi', 

703,(X)0Z.  in  1897-8,  and  approxinmie 

793,000Z.  in  1898-9.  TrIS^* 

Owing  to  the  receipts  of  Visiting  Committees  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
private  patients  not  being  separable  from  the  receipts  for  their  maintenance,  it  is  not 
possible  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  receipts  in  aid  of  this  expenditure,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  they  did  not  exceed  30,0{X)Z.  in  each  year.  The  gross  expenditure, 
howrever,  represents  in  each  year  a  rate  of  a  little  more  than  \d.  in  the  £  on  the  rate- 
able value  of  England  and  Wales. 

EducaMon. 

The  expenditure  of  Local  Authorities  upon  Education  may  be  divided  into  three  Ezpeudittire 
classes,  namely  : —  upon  Eduod- 
tion. 


Approximate  Grose  Expenditure.* 


1897-8.t 


I898-9.t 


(1.)  Elementftry  Educationt 

(2.)  Technical  and  Intermediate  Education 

(3.)  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools^ 


£ 
8,150,000 
979,000 
236,000 


£ 
8,612,000§ 
1,013,000 
242,000 


Nearly   the   whole  of    the  above   expenditure    upon    Elementary   Education   was  ElemeLtary 
incurred  by  School  Boards,||  and  some  40  per  cent,  of  it  is  defrayed  by  the  State.  Education. 
The  amounts  raised  by  rates  (including  the  Agricultural  Bates  grants)  in  the  years  ^"^""^  <>f 
ended   September   1897  and  1898  were  4,910,000/.^[  and  4,890,000Z.t  respectively,  „t^*^£. 
which  amounts  were  equivalent  to  rates  of  lO^rf.  and  lOJci.  in  the  £  in  each  year 
if  calculated  on  the  valuation  of  the  districts  in  which  the  rates  were  levied.     It 
has  been  shown  in  the  Table  on  p.  43,  that  the  increase  in  the  average  rate  between 
1890  and   1898  was  2^^.  in  the  £.     In  the  years  ended  September  1899  and  1900 
the  averaj^e  rates  were  \\d.  and  \\\d.  in  the  £  respectively,  the  figures  for  the  London 
School    Board,  the    Borough  School  Boards,  and  the  Parochial   School   Boards   for 
these  years  being  as  follows  : — 


Amc  unt  of  Kates  raised  (including  Agricultural 
Bates  Grants).! 

Average  Bates  in  £. 

1898-9. 

1899- 

■1900. 

1898-9. 

1899-1900. 

England. 

Wales. 

England. 

Wales. 

England. 

Wale«. 

England. 

Wales. 

London 

Boroughs 

Parishes 

£ 
1,973,000 
1,867,000 
1,149,000 

£ 

83,000 
206,000 

£ 
2,119,000 
2,026,000 
1,249,000 

92,000 
239,000 

«.      d. 
1     0-9 
0  10-1 
0    9-7 

*.      d. 
0  10-3 

0  n-6 

«•      J. 

1     1-7 
0  10-3 
0  10-1 

s,      d. 

0  111 

1  1-2 

Totals  and  Averages 

4,989,000 

288,000 

5,394,000 

331,000 

0  10-9 

0  HI 

0  11-4 

1     0-.5 

The  figures  for  preceding  years  will  be  found  in  Tables  II.  and  IV. 
The    expenses    for    interest   on  loans  to  meet  capital   charges  and  repayment  of 
instalments  of  the  principal    of  such  loans,  increased  from  1,114,000/.  in  1889-90 

*  Nearly  40,000/.  in  each  year  was  also  spent  by  the  Corporation  of  London  and  Town  Gouocib  upon 
Colleges  and  Schools. 

t  The  expenditure  of  School  Boards  included  in  these  figures  is  for  the  years  ending  Michaelmas  1897  and 
1898  respectively. 

X  The  debt  charges  of  School  Boards  in  connexion  with  Industrial  Schools  are  included  under  Elementary 
Education,  as  the  amounts  are  not  distinguished  in  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

§  The  expenditure  upon  the  maintenance  of  Volautary  Sclioob  is  not,  of  course,  included  above. 
II  School  Attendance  Committees  incurred  an  erpenditure  of  64,000/.  in  each  year. 

1  These  figures  include  the  rates  raised  by  School  Boards  for  contributions  towards,  or  expenses  of^  Industrial 
Schools,  amounting  (exclusive  of  debt  charges)  in  1896-7  to  about  117,000/.,  and  in  1897-8  to  126,000/. 
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Technical 
and  Inter- 
mediato 
EducatioD. 
Expenditnre 
falling  npon 
general  re- 
venues of 
Local 
Authorities. 


Beforma- 
tories  and 
Industrial 
Schools. 
Gross 

Expenditure 
ard  payments 
by  Local 
Authorities. 


to  1,762,(X)0Z.  in  1899-1900,  and  now  requires  a  rate  of  3'5d.  in  the  £  on  the  rat€able 
value  of  the  school  districts.* 

Technical  <md  Intermediate  Education  is  administered  by  the  Councils  of  Counties, 
Boroughs,  and  Urban  Districts.  Of  the  total  gross  expenditure  of  these  bodies,  the 
following  amounts  fell  upon  their  general  revenuesf : — 

£ 
1897-8       .  -  -    898,000 

1898-9  -  -        -    909,000 

1899-1900  -  -    953,000 

These  sums  are  each  equivalent  to  about  \^d.  in  the  £  upon  the  rateable  value  of 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  but,  for  the  reasons  stated  on  pp.  43-4,  the  extent 
to  which  the  expenditure  actually  fell  upon  the  rates  cannot  be  stated. 

The  majority  of  Befonnatories  and  Industrial  Schools  are  controlled  by  Voluntary 
Managers,  but  certain  Local  Authorities  may  also  provide  such  institutions,  and  may 
contribute  to  those  provided  by  other  agencies.  The  following  figures  show  the  gross 
expenditure  incurred  upon  these  institutions,  and  also  the  contributions  made  by  Local 
Authorities  towards  such  expenditure^  : — 


Police 
Expenditure 
outside  the 
City  of 
London. 


1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Gross  Expenditure  upon  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools.  § 

£ 
459,000 

£ 
467,000 

£ 
475,000 

Payments  towards  such  expenditure  by — 
County  and  Borough  Councils     - 
School  Boards 
Boards  of  Guardians       -            -        - 

62,000 

115,000 

5,000 

65,000 

123,000 

5,000 

67,500 

127,500 

4,600 

Total    payments    by    Local  1 
Authoritiesll         -             -  J 

182,000 

193,000 

199,500 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  payments  by  School  Boards  and  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  included  in  the  rates  raised  by  those  Authorities  shown  elsewhere. 

Police. 

In  presenting  statistics  with  regard  to  Police  expenditure,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  deal  with  the  City  of  London  Police  Force  separately  on  account  of  the  exceptional 
financial  arrangements  connected  with  that  force. 

According  to  the  annual  Police  Reports  issued  by  the  Home  Office  and  the  Local 
Taxation  Betums,1[  the  gross  expenditure  upon  Police  other  than  the  City  Police  in 
1894-5  and  the  three  latest  years  for  which  the  informution  is  available  was : — 


Gross  Expenditure.** 

£. 
1894-5    .     .  4,506,000 
1897-8  -      -  4,819,000 
1898-9    -     -  4,938,000 
1899-1900  .     .  5,094,000 


*  Annual  Reports  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  and  Board  of  Education,  1892-3  and  1900-1. 
(C.  7089  and  Cd.  756.} 

t  See  Technical  Education  Returns.    H.C.  5  of  1899  and  257  of  1901. 

X  See  Reports  of  Inspectors  of  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain  for  1898,  18D9, 
and  1900  (C,  9450,  Cd,,  408,  Cd.,  840). 

§  This  expenditure  includes  some  small  losses  incurred  in  connexion  with  industrial  departments,  but  does 
not  include  the  gross  expenditure  upon  such  departments.  It  also  includes  a  small  amount  of  capital 
expenditure. 

II  These  totals  are  smaller  than  the  figures  shown  in  the  table  on  the  preceding  page,  as  those  figures  are  based 
upon  the  Local  Taxation  Returns,  and  include  the  ^ross  expenditure  on  Schools  controlled  by  Local  Authorities. 

%  For  the  extra- Metropolitan  Districts  the  figures  are  taken  from  the  Police  Reports  (H.C.  167  of  1896, 
157  of  1899,  181  of  1900,  and  200  of  1901),  and  for  the  Metropolitan  Districc  from  the  Local  Taxation 
Returns.  The  figures  on  p.  44  are  wholly  based  upon  the  Local  Taxation  Returns,  and  therefore  difier  to 
some  slight  extent  from  those  shown  above.' 

**  These  figures  include  the  expenditure  from  the  Pension  Funds  but  omit  expenditure  by  the  Receiver 
for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  in  respect  of  purely  Imperial  Services  (amounting  in  1899-1900  to 
147,371 /.)•  The  expenses  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Courts  have  been  included  since  1st  October  1897,  on 
which  date  they  were  transferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Fund.  In  1899-1900  these  expenses  amounted 
to  35,887/. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  expenditm*e  has  increased  by  552,000/.*  in  five 
years,  that  is  at  the  rate  of  about  110,000Z.  a  year. 

Part  of  the  above  expenditure  was  met  from  sums  reoeivedi  for  the  services  of 
additional  constables,  fees,  fines,  and  analogous  receipts  in  aid  specially  credited  to 
the  Police  and  Police  Pension  Funds.  The  expenditure  actually  falling  upon  the 
Exchequer  Contributions,  rates,  and  other  general  sources  of  revenue  of  the  Local 
Authorities,  and  the  amounts  per  inhabitant  of  such  expenditure  were : — 


Year. 


1894-^   - 
1897-8  - 
1898-9   - 
1899-1900 


Expenditure  falling  on  Excheqaer 
Contribntionfi,  Bates,  and  freneral  revenues 
'  of  Local  Authorities. 


Amount 


£ 
4,081,000 
4,343,000 
4,361,000 
4,511,000 


Per  Inbabitant.t 


s.    d. 
2    Si 
2    9i 
2     Oi 
i2  10 


Amount  of 
such  expendi- 
ture falling 
onExcheqaer 
Contribu- 
tions, Kates, 
and  general 
revenues  of 
Local  Autho* 
rities  and 
amounts  per 
inhabitant. 


Upwards  of   one-third  of  this   expenditure  in   each  year    was    incurred,   in   the  Correspond- 
iletropolitan  Police  District  where  the  expenditure  per  inhabitant  is  more  than  double  l"^^***^*!, 
the   average  for  all  extra- Metropolitan  Districts.      The   expenditure  per  inhabitant  CountiM  and 
is  higher  in  the  Boroughs  than  in  the  Counties  as  the  following  figures  for  1899-1900  the  Metro- 
will  show  :  —  politan  Police 

District. 


Population  in  1901. 

Expenditure  falling  on  Exchequer 

Contributions,  Bates,  and  general  revenies 

of  Local  Authorities. 

. 

Amount, 

Per  Inhabitant 

Administrative  Counties^    •* 
Non^Countj  Boroughs  (69)     - 
Countj  Boroughs  (68) 

16,743,000 
1,846,000 
8,356,000 

£ 
1,446,000 
226,000 
1,119,000 

s.    d. 

1  10 

2  6\ 
2     8| 

Extra  Metropolitan  Districts 
Metropolitan  Police  District 

25,945,000 
6,564,000 

2,791,000 
1,720,000 

2     If 
5     3 

England  and  Wales  (except  Citj  1 
of  London)      -            -            -  j 

32,499,000 

4,511,000 

2    9i 

The  sums  transferred  to  the  Police  and  Police  Pension  Funds  from  the  Exchequer  Transfers 
Contribution  Accounts  of  Counties  and  County  Boroughs  and  from  the  Local  Taxation  ^«^™  ^^" 
Account  amounted  to—  tototion  and 

Local  Taxa- 


Yeam- 


Transfers  from  Exchequer  Contribution  and 
Local  Taxation  Acooonta. 


Amonnt. 


1894-5-  - 
1897-8 
1898-9   - 
1899-1900 


£ 
1,949,000 
2,058,000 
2,094,000 
2,123,000 


Percentage  of 
Expenditure  falling 

on  Exchequer 
Contributions,  Bates, 
and  General  Eeyennes. 


Per  cent. 
47-8 
47-4 
48-0 
47-1 


tion  Aoconnts 
in  aid  of  such 
expenditure. 


These  amounts  are  thus  equal  to  rather  less  than  one-half  of  the  Police  expenditure 
not  met  from  special  receipts  in  aid. 

*  Omitting  the  expenses  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Courts, 
t  Based  upon  the  estimAted  population  in  the  middle  of  each  year. 

X  Including  four  County  Boroughs  and  all  the  Non-County  Boroughs  which  do  not  maintain  separate 
PoUce  forces. 


I    98612. 
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ROYAI/ <X>BlMia8lON   ON   LOCAI*  TAXATIOX  : 


Eesidue  of 
Expenditure 
and  rates 
in£. 


After  the  deduction  of  these  amounta  the  residue  of  the  expenditure  has  to  be  met 
by  the  County  and  Borough  Councils  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  Authorities  from 
other  sources  of  revenue,  which  principally  consist  of  rates,  contributions  under 
tha  Ao^ricnltural  Rates  Act,  1896,  and  the  "free  balances"  from  the  Exchequer 
Contribution  Accbuntsl  The  expenditure  met  from  these  sources,  and  the  rates  in 
the  £  upon  the  rateable  value  which  it  represents,  were,  therefore — 


1894-5       - 
1897-8 
1898-r9      - 
1S99-1900 


Residae  of  Expenditure. 


Yeab. 


Amount. 


£ 
2,132,000 
2,285,000 
2,267,000 
2,388,000 


Rate  in  £. 


Correspond-  As  would  be  expected,  the  rate  in  the  £  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  is  higher 
ki^  figures  than  elsewhere,!  and  it  is  also  higher  in  the  Boroughs  than  in  the  Counties. .  The 
for  Boroughs,  following  are.  the  figures  for  these  areaa  in  1699-1900 :~ 

Oimnties,  and  v  *^      .  , . 

the  Metro«* 
p^litan  Police 
District. . 


Rateable  Yalne. 

Besidue  of  Expenditure. 

Amoant 

Bate  in  A. 

AdininUkraiiv«5. Counties*   •           .- 
Non-County  Borouojhs  (69)    -             -         - 
County  Boroughs  (58) 

£ 
80,007,000 
8,515,000 
37,327,000 

£ 
804.000 
123,000 
592,000 

d. 

3 
3 

Extfa^etropolitan  IM^tri(st3    -   - 
Metropolitto  Police  Distri6t 

•     126,849,000 
42,557,000      - 

1,519,000 
809,000 , 

3 
5 

EnglAcd  and  Wales  (except  City  ) 
of  London)-    '            -            -/ 

168,406,000 

2,388,000 

:    H 

The*  Metropolitan  I^oh'ce  Rate  actually  levied  amounts  to  6d.  in  the  £  in  each  year. 
The  whole  of  the  produce  of  this  rate  is  not,  however,  spent,  and  a  balance  is  accumu- 
lating, whicb  amounted  to  667,0002.  on  the  31st  March  1901.  It  i^  not  possible  to 
show  tiie  amounts  falling  exclusively  upon  the  rates  in  other  areas. 

City  of  Lon-  The  gross  expenditure  of  the  City  of  London  Police,  the  receipts  in  aid  of  such 
doii  Poikc.  expenditure  (including  the  contribution  payable  by  the  Corporation)  and  the  residue  of 
Expettdituie,  ^j^^  expenditure  falling  upon  the  rates  and  other  revenues  of  the  Corporation  were — 


V«AK. 

OroM 
Expenditare. 

Gross  Expenditure  leM 

Ueceipts-in-aid  other 

than  Corporation  Contribatioo. 

Corporation 
Contribotion. 

Besidae  of  Expenditure. 

Amooot 

Perlnhabitiwt.t 

AraooDt.    . 

Bate  in  £. 

.,■ 

£ 

£    ' 

£    s.   d. 

£ 

•  '£    ' 

d. 

1894-5 

137,000 

124,000 

3  13  11 J 

30,(X)0 

94,000 

H 

1897-8 

154,000 

142,000 

4  14    6 

32,000 

110,000 

6J 

1898^9 

149,000 

136,000 

4  13     6 

32,000 

104,000 

5i 

*  Including  four  County  Boroughs  and  all  tbe  Non-Countj  Boroughs  mrhcb  dc  not  majntaiQ  scjRirnte 
Police  Forces. 

t.  Calculated  upoA  tin  estimate  of  |he  population  In  the  middle  of  ^ch  yean 
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^L>     1 


Roads,  Streets,  Bridges^  a/(id  Ferries* 

In  estimatmg  the  cost  of  liigliWays  it  is  important  to  kebp^iil  inind  fclia  Local 
Authentic  responsible  for  their  main tenaace.    They  are:-—'  r. 

In  the  Metropolis  :— 


{a.\  In  the.  City  of  London- 
(6.)  Outside  the  City. 


Corporation  of  London.* 
Borough  Cpuncilst  and  London  County 
Council.  ..   - 

.    ,Town  Councils  apting  i»5  tfrban  Sanitary 
.  •  Authorities^':  j   ,    -^     •.  •  .^  '  ; 
'pounty  Councils,  and  l^own  Couricirs  a»cting 

as  Urban  District  Councils. 
County    Councils    and    Urban    District 

Councils. 
County  Councils,  Rural  District  Councils,  $ 
Parish  Councils,  and  Parish  l^eetings. 

In  County  Boroughs  the  Town  Councils  maintain  all  the.  roads.  Eilpieiwhere,  the 
maintenance  of  main  roads  is  def!*ayed  by  the  County  Councils,  who  may  >dlso' con  tribute 
towards  Ithe  cost '  of  other  highways.  Parish  Councils  and  Parish  Meetings  maintain 
footpaths  and  rights  of  way^  i^  all  other  highways  are  maiatained  by  the  other 
Autibiorides  men^oned  above.  /      /        i     i 

In  the  last  three  years  the  expenditure  of  County  Councils,  other  thto  the  'London 
County  Council,  upon  main  roads  and  their  contributions  to  other  Local  Authorities  in 
respect  of  ordinary  highways  wete : — 


In  County  Boroughs. 
In  non-County  Boroughs. 
In  Urban  Districts. 
In  Bural  Districts. 


1897-8. 

1898-9. 

, L^J^j; \          .           . 

1899-1P06. 

'      '     '  • 

£                         £ 

£                    £ 

£          '         £ 

Man  Boa^s — 

r .                           r 

Expended  by  Courity  Councils 

themselves 

876,000 

926,000'              -^    ' 

981,600    •'    • 

•■  i'liymenta  by  Goimty  Councils 

J,.     ; 

to   Uiban    District   Councils 

and   other   flighway  Autho- 

J  ..   ■ 

. .     .    .  's       ..::        i.j 

'      -' ■                I.-          •'•■ 

i^iies          .            '    . 

l,020,0a>          ■ 

1,052^000 

1,09^,000 

w*       a                                             .'        *       *■                     «  «       •              Vk              1         ' 

; 1,896,0W. 

i  -—-: ^     1,P78,OQO 

■r. — r——  ,2,024,000 

Highways,  not  being  Main  Rouds,   < 
and   Footpaths — ,  ,  ' 

Cobtri6utioiis  by  County  Coun< 
cilg       -  -  . 

Totttl§ 


128^000 


.  2,024^ . 


I2£i,l900 


2,106,000 


.       130,000 


2,154,000 


Th^re.are  no  receipts  of  ippoi'tftnce  TirbichxaigM  be  regarded  as  incidental  to  the 
management  of  main  roads,  and  the  whole  of  this  sum,  therefore)  fell  upon  the  g^eral 
revenues  of  the  County  Councils.  In  each  year  the  amount  was  equivalent  to  a  "rate  of 
about  5(2.  in  the  £  if  caleulated  on  the  net  annugkl  value  in  the  County  Bate  Basis,  but 
it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  charge  actually  falling  upointHe  rates. 

The  London  County  Council  expended  21,000/,  in  181^7-8  and  18,(K)0A  in  1898-9  on  the  Thames 
Emhankments,  Main  Koads,  and  Street  IiDproyement^,  and  sums  estimated  at  533,000/..  in  18^7*^  and 
o31,000/«  in  1898-9  were  paid  in  reepeqt  of  the  debt  charge  in  connexion  il^ith  those  thoroughfares. 
Against  this  expenditure  must  be  set  reoeipU  from  ground  rents,  &o.,  amounting  approximately  to 
99,000/.  in  1897-8,  and  to  116,000/.  in  1898-9,  leaving  455,000/.  in  1807-8  and  433,000/.  in  1898-9 
to  be  met  froilor  other  sortrcee;  '^bes^  tilr6  Bama  iire  ^qiifvAlent  to  Ttftea  of  ab^ut  Zd.  in  the  £,  on  the 
rateable  value  in  each  year,  l^ut,  as  with  the  expenditpre  of  other  County  Counoils  upon  main  roads,  it 
is  ncFt  possibTe  to  say  »>\r *maeh  actually  fell  upon  the  rates.  .    :  :  j  :   "y.     ' 

Parish  Councils  and  Paridi  Meetings  expended  11,000/.  in  1897t8  and  IC^ffML  in.I89iSr9  ^pon 
footpaths  and.rig^ta  of  way*  ,      >  / 

i. . ^ . , . . *-- »  ■       r,  ■  ■     ■■   ^  ^ ■■     .'     T    .^ —  '.^  . 

*  The  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  who  were  previously  the  principal  authority  for  the  maintonauce  of  the 
streets,  were  succeeded  by  the  Corporation  of  London  in  January  1898. 

f  The' Metropolitan  Vestries  and  District  Boards,  #hb  were  previou^y'thd  p^riiiblpal  Au(honti|^s  fbr  the 
inaintenance  of  thd'streets,  were,  succeeded  by  the 'Borou^H  C^undls  in  ITovembe^ 

X  Provision  was  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  duties  oirHigAway  Srirvevors'iind -Highway  Soards  (wh6  were 
previonsly  the  High^vny  Authorities  in  Bural  Districts')  to  tbe  Jtursf  l)ist]rict  C^utaiMti  fj^tbeLd^id^dTernment 
Act  of  1894,  but  it  was  not  until  March  1899  that  the  last  df -the  old  bodies  c<^a8ed  td  exist.       -  • 

\  In  addition  to  titese  Bum9|  there  was  a  small  debt  charge  in  each  year  bmountin^'  apprttximatdy  to  from 
3.000/.  to  5..000/i 

0  ?. 


Various 
Highway 
Authorities 
in  England 
and  Wales. 


Boad  expen- 
diture of 
County 
Councils 
other  than 
the  London 
County 
Council  and 
rates  in  j£ 
theieof. 


Road  cxpen- 
dittire  of 
London 
County 
CoinciU 


Expenditure 
ofPiriih    ' 
Councils  on 
footpaths.  <&«". 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION: 


Oross  expen- 
diture of 
other  Autho- 
rities on  roads 
and  amount 
thereof  falling 
en  rates,  &c. 


Average  rates 
in  the  £  in 
Urban  and 
Rural  areas. 


The  remainder  of  the  expenditure  upon  Highways,  amounting  to  about  7,453,000/. 
in  1897-8  and  7,829,000Z.  in  1898-9,  was  incurred  by  the  Sanitary  Authorities 
throughout  the  country.  Against  this  expenditure  must  be .  set  certain  receipts 
(amounting  to  at  least  267,000i.  in  1897-8.  and  319,000Z.  in  1898-9)  incidental  to  the 
administration  of  highways,  leaving  less  than  7,186,000Z.  in  1897-8  and  7,510,000Z.  in 
1898-9  falling  almost  wholly  upon  the  local  rates  or  upon  the  contributions  from  the 
Exchequer  under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  of  1896.  Of  these  sums,  Highway 
Authorities  in  Rural  Districts  were  responsible  for  1,691,0001,*  in  1897-§  and 
1,696,000Z.*  in  1898-9,  and  the  expenditure  upon  street  improvements  and  street 
watering  and  scavenging  in  London  and  other  urban  districts  therefore  amounted  to 
less  than  5,495,000/.  in  1897-8,  and  5,815,000/.  in  1898-9.  The  average  charge  upon 
the  rates  in  the  various  districts  was  approximately : — 


Expenditure 
on  Bridges 
and  Ferries. 
How  met. 


London  ,  -  -  . 

County  Boroughs    -  •  - 

Other  Boroughs  and  Urhan  Districts  - 
Sural  Districts        .  •  - 


Bate  in  £  in  1897-8. 

Bate 

in  fi  in  18V8-9. 

».   d. 

0  9 

1  ^ 
0  10^ 
0    8i* 

«.  d. 

0  10 

1  4| 
0  10^ 
0    8J« 

In  County  Boroughs  the  rate  here  shown  represents  the  sole  charge  for  highways, 
whereas  all  other  areas  are  subject  to  an  additional  charge  imposed  by  the  County 
Councils  for  main  roads.  Of  the  average  ratios  in  County  Boroughs  about  6^4.  in  the  £ 
in  each  year,  or  three-eighths,  was  raised  to  meet  the  interest  on  or  repayment  of  debt 
incurred  for  the  extensive  schemes  of  street  improvements  and  clearances  which  have 
been  effected  in  recent  years.  In  other  areas  the  debt  charges  formed  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  the  total. 

The  corresponding  rates  for  highway  purposes  in  Urban  Districts  for  earlier  yeara 
are  not  available. 

The  Table  on  p.  80  shows  that  the  increase  in  the  average  rate  in  Rural  Districts 
since  1890-1  was  2^c/.  in  the  £.f 

The  expenditure  upon  Bridges  and  Perries  in  1898-9,  so  far  as  it  is  not  included 
with  the  expenditure  upon  the  roads,  &c.  of  which  they  form  part,  was  509,000/.,  of 
which  sum  the  London  County  Council  spent  nearly  one  quarter.  Against  this 
expenditure  must  be  put  the  tolls,  dues,  rents,  and  other  receipts  incidental  to  the 
administration,  amounting  to  159,000/.,  leaving  350,000Z.  to  fall  on  the  rates, 
Exchequer  Grants,  and  other  general  revenues  of  Local  Authorities.  This  is  an 
increase  of  about  50,000/.  over  the  corresponding  figure  for  1897-8. 


Cost  of  light- 
ing streets^ 
roads,  &q. 
and  rate  in  £ 
in  Urban 
and  Bural 
areas. 


Public  Lighting. 

The  cost  of  lighting  the  streets,  roads,  &c.  was  1,329,000/.  in  1898-9,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  sum  fell  upon  the  sanitary  rates.  The  rates  in  the  £  in  the  various 
districts  were — 

d. 
In  London         -  -  -        -^2 

In  Urban  areas  -  -  -    3 

In  Rural  areas  -  ^  -  -        -    OJJ 

In  1897-8  the  rates  in  the  £  were  substantially  the  same. 


Sewerage 
expenditure 
m  London, 
and  how  met. 


Sewerage^  and  Removal  and  Destrmtian  of  Home  Refuse. 

The  debt  charge  in  connexion  with  sewerage  amounts  to  rather  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  expenditure. 

In  London,  the  maintenance  of  the  sewers  is  divided  between  the  London  County 
Council,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Borough  Councils  (as  successors  of  the  late  Vestries 

*  The  average  rates  in  the  £  are  calculated  from  the  rates  actually  raised,  which,  owing  to  balances  carried 
forward  from  year  to  year,  vary  slightly  from  the  expenditure  fiilling  on  the  rates  in  any  year. 

t  Between  the  years  1888-9  and  1890-1  the  Highway  Bates  in  Bural  Districts  dropped  from  7'  U.  to  6'Od,^ 
owing  to  the  transfer  to  the  County  Councils  of  the  maintenance  of  main  roads,  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  which 
had  previously  been  borne  by  the  Highway  Authorities. 

X  Calculated  on  the  total  valuation  of  Bural  Districts.  The  valuation  of  the  areas  in  which  lighting  rates 
were  levied  is  not  available. 
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and  District  Boards)  and  the  Corporation  of  London  (the  successor  of  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers)  on  the  other.  The  approximate  expenditure  of  the  London 
County  Council  upon  the  main  sewers  was  464,000Z.,  in  1897-8,  and  488,O0OZ.  in 
1898-9.  Of  these'  sums,  about  443,000/.  in  1897-8  and  467,O0OL  in  1898-9  f^l  upon 
tha  general  revenues  of  the  Council,  and  these  amounts  are  equivalent  to  rates  of  nearly 
3d,  in  the  £  on  the  rateable  value  of  the  County  in  each  year.  The  expenditure  of  the 
Metropolitan  Ycstries  and  District  Boards  and  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  on 
the  district  or  branch  sewers  was  approximately  192,000/.  in  1897-S,  and  198,000/.  in 
1898-9.  Substantially  the  whole  of  these  sums  fell  upon  the  rates,  necessitating  the 
levying  of  an  average  rate  of  about  IJrf.  in  the  £  in  each  year. 

In  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales  the  gross  expenditure  amounted  to  about  2,691,0002. 
in  1897-^,  and  2,876,000/.  in  1898-9. 

Deducting  from  these  figures  the  receipts  in  aid  of  the  expenditure,  leaves  2,502,000/. 
in  1897-8,  and  2,672,000/.  in  1898-9  falling  upon  the  rates  and  other  general  revenues 
of  the  Local  Authorities.  The  average  rates  in  the  £  of  the  amounts  falling  upon 
Urban  and  Rural  areas  respectively  are  approximately  as  follows : — 


Sewerage 
expenditure 
in  rest  of 
England  and 
Wfdes  and 
rates  in  £  in 
Urban  and 
Sural  area«. 


Urban  areas 
Baral  areas 


1897-8. 


'4 


1898-9. 


34 


In  Rural  areas  the  amounts  are  for  the  most  part  raised  as  Special  Expenses  rates 
of  Rural  District  Councils,  and  the  rates  in  the  £  given  are  calculated  upon  the 
valuation  of  the  areas  in  which  those  rates  were  levied. 

In  addition  to  the  expenditure  thus  analysed,  Local  Authorities  incur  a  con* 
siderable  expenditure  in  connexion  with  the  removal  and  desfcruotion  of  house  refuse. 
In  1898-9  this  expenditure  reached  at  least  1,379,000?.  exclusive  of  debt  charges^ 
and  this  sum  of  itself  would  necessitate  the  levying  of  the  following  rates  in  the  £ : — 

>  d* 

London  -  -  -  -  -  -  -2J 

Urban  areas     -  -  -  -  -  -  "    ^ 

Rural  areas      •  -  -  --  -  -01 


Ezpenditore 
of  Local 
Autlioritie8 
on  removal 
and 

destmction 
of  house 
refuse. 
Bales  in  £. 


Oasworha. 

These  undertakings  are  included  in  Sir  H.  Fowler's  recent  Return*  giving  the 
capital,  income,  and  expenditure  of  *^ Reproductive  Undertakings"  carried  on  by 
Municipal  Boroughs,  and  of  all  the  undertakings  included  in  that  Return  gasworKS 
realised  the  largest  profits.  The  Return  does  not  relate  to  Undertakings  carried  on 
by  Urban  District  Councils  and  other  Public  Bodies,  and  so  far  as  regards  income 
and  expenditure  it  gives  the  averages  over  a  period  of  five  years  ending  in  March  1898. 

The  Board  of  Trade  annual  Retumsf  relating  to  all  Gas  Undertakings  in  the  hands 
of  Local  Authorities  show  the  following  figures : — 


Income  and 
Expenditure 
relating  to 
Gas 
Under* 
takings  in 
the  hands  of 
Local 
A.uthoritie8, 


1897-8. 

1898-9. 

1899-1900. 

1900-1. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ReceipU     ■            -            .            - 

6,220,000 

5,567,000 

6,281,000 

7,126,000 

Expenditure    (exclosiTe    of    debt 

charges) 

8,811,000t 

4,043,000t 

4,680,000 

5,696,000 

Debt  charges 

932,000t 

979,000J 

1,033,000 

1,087,000 

Net  Profit  of  Undertakings  produc* 

ing  ft  profit 

485,000 

573,000 

608,000 

896,000 

Ket    Loss  of    Undertakings    not 

producing  a  profit  -            -        - 

8,000 

28,000 

40^000 

56,000 

•  H.C.  88  of  1899. 

t  H.G.  365  of  1898»  839  of  1899, 144  of  1900,  and  321  of  1901. 

X  These  figures  differ  slightly  from  those  shown  on  p.  44,  which  are  taken  from  the  Local  Taxation  Betnms. 
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This  profit  was  applied  in  various  ways,  e.gr.,  in  the  repayment  of  losses  of  previous 
years,  in  balances  carried  forward,  in  increasing  the  depreciation  or  reserve  funds,  in 
the  reduction  of  the  price  of  gas  in  succeeding  years,  or  in  aid  of  the  local  rates. 


Expenditure 
m  connex- 
ion with 
Waterworks 
is  mainly 
upon  debt 
charges. 


Income  and 

Expenditure 

relating  to 

Waterworks 

belonging  to 

Local 

Authorities. 


Waterworks. 

In  the  case  of  these  Undertakings,  Local  Authorities  are  generally  prohibited  from 
making  a  profit,  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  charged  for  the  supply  of  water  may  not 
exceed  the  expenses  of  working  and  the  debt  charges. 

The  outstanding  loans  of  Local  Authorities,  in  connexion  with  waterworks, 
reached  neai'ly  50,0(X),(X)0Z.  at  the  end  of  1898-9.  The  charge  for  interest  and  the 
repayment  of  the  principal  of  this  enormous  sum  forms  the  chief  item  of  waterworks 
expenditure,  and  in  1898-9  amounted  to  about  62  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

'  So  far  as  the  Local  Taxation  Beturns  enable  the  financial  transactions  in  connexion 
with  waterworks  belonging  to  Local  Authorities  to  be  ascertained,  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  in  1897-8  and  1898-9  were  as  follows: — 


Receipts     -  -  - 

Expenditure    (exclusive    of    Debt 

Charges). 
Debt  Charges  (partly  estimated)     - 
Excess  of  Expenditure  (inclusive  of 

Debt  Charges)  over  Eeceipts. 


1897-8. 


£ 
3,292,000 
1,285,000 

2,231,000 
224,000 


1898-9. 


£ 
3,480,000 
1,381,000 

2,293,000 
194,000 


average    annual 


According  to  Sir  H.  Powler^s  Return  already  alluded  to,  the 
receipts  of  Municipal  Boroughs  from  wator  undertakings  during  the  five  years  ended 
in  Marcli  1898  were  2,645,000Z.,  whilst  the  expenditure  ^including  debt  charges) 
amounted  to  2,602,000Z.,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  45,000Z.  in  the  case  of  those 
undertakings  which  produced  a  profit.  Where  profits  are  made  they  are  in  some 
cases  applied  in  reduction  of  the  local  rates,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
management  results  in  a  loss,  the  deficit  is  usually  charged  upon  the  rates* 


Harbours^  PierSy  DochSy  and  Quays. 

Harbours,         :The  gross   expenditure   (2,991, OOOZ.  in    1897-8,  and   2,960,OOOZ.    in    1898-9)  "of 
^^'f  Local  Authorities  was,  except  in  a  few  cases,  entirely  met  by  tolls,  dues,  and  other 

Expenditure.  j.^giptg  incidental  to  the  manaigement. 


Private 
Improve- 
ment. 
Expenses. 


Private  Improvement  Works. 

The  whole  of  the  expenditure  (l,132,O0OZ.  in  1897^8,  and  i,2l4i0b0Z.  in  1898  9) 
on  such  works  is  mot  by  rates,  &c.  charged  upon  the  property  in  respect  of  which  the 
expenditure  is  incurred. 
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Summarising  the  rates  in  the  £  for  the  more  important  services  which  burden  the  Bardens  im- 
rates,  we  get  the  following  Table : —  P<>sed  on 

^ '       .       rates  by 


Serrices. 


DiBtticts. 


Tanous 
Arerage  Bate  in  £  of  Cost  falling  on  Rates,  &c.         services. 

Summarj  of 


1897-8. 


1.  Poor  Relief 

2.  Lnnatic  Asylums 

3.  Edacation: — 

ElemeBtarj 


{ 
{ 


Technical      and 
Intermediate. 

4.  Police    . 

5.  Main  Roads - 

G.  Other         roads,^ 
streets,  Ac. 

7.  Public  Lighting  • 

8.  Sewerage 


Metropolis  (Union  County)     -        -  < 

Extra-Metropolitan      .  .  - 

England  and  Wales        -         -  - 

Metropolis  (Administrative  County)  - 
Extra-Metropolitan     School     Board 

Districts. 
England  and  Wales        -        - 

Metropolitan  (Police  District) 
!Bxtra-Metropolitan         .  .  - 

Administrative  Counties  other   than 

London. 
Metropolis  (Administrative  County)  - 
County  Boroughs       .  .  - 

Other  urfjan  areas         ... 
Rural  Districts 

Metropolis  (Administrative  County)  - 
Other  nrban  area?        •  - 

Rural  Districts  -  -        - 

Metropolis  (Administrative  Connty)  - 
Other  Urban  Areas        -        - 
Rural  Districts-  -  -         - 


s.   d. 
Prom  1    5 
To      1     7i 
0  lOJ 
0    1 

0  llf 

0    9J 

.0  U 


1898-9. 


l89d.lPOO. 


rates  'p  £. 


0 
0 
0 


0  9 

1  4i 
0  lOi 
0  S{ 
0  2 
0  3 
0  Oi 
0  4| 
0  7i 
0  3| 


i,     d. 

From  1  6 

To      1  8i 

0  lOi 

0  r 

1  1 

0  10 

0     li 


/.   d. 

Prom  1    Gf 
To      1    9 
0  lOi 

0  1 

1  li 

0  lOi 

0     IJ 


0 
0 
0 


In  the  case  of  Poor  Belief,  Elementary  Education,  aud  the  Metropolitan  Police,  the 
rates  given  are  the  pet  amounts  falliDg  on  the  rates,  but  in  other  cases  no  account  has 
been  taken  of  those  receipts  of  Local  Authorities  which  it  is  not  possible  to  identify 
with  the  administration  of  any  particular  service,  and  consequently  the  rates  actually 
required  in  these  cases  might  have  been  somewhat  less  than  here  stated.  Moreover, 
in  the  case  of  this  services  administered  by  County  Councils  and  County  Borough 
Councils  acting  as  Municipal  Authorities,  e.g.^  Police  and  Main  Boads^  jio  account 
cau  be  taken  of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  ''free  balances'.^  which  were 
appliediin  aid  of  rates  generally,  and  the  rates  in  the  £  in  these  cases  are,  therefore, 
those  falling  upon  the  rates,  "  free  balances,"  and  other  general  revenues  of  the 
Councils. 

III. — Rates  levied  by  various  Spending  Authorities. 

Having  shown  the  cost  of  the  most  important  local  services,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  charges  imposed  upon  local  rates  in  respect  of  them,  we  may  now  consider 
the  amount  of  the  rates  levied  In  different  areas  by  the  principal  classes  of  Spending 
Authorities. 

Poor  Load  Authorities. 

The  expenditure  of  Poor  Law  Authorities  has  risen  from  8,924,000?.  in  1871-2  TctalEi- 

to  13,I31,0d0i.  in  1899-1900.     The  latter  amount  is  divided  as  follows  in  the  Local  penditurecf 

Taxation  Betums:-  ^        p     p    .    ^^borufes, 

£        Per  Cent,  and  the 


Expenses  immediately  connected  with  the  relief  of  the 
poor      ------- 

Expenses  partly  connected  and  partly  unconnected  with 
relief    -  -  -  -         .    .. 

Expenses  wholly  unconnected  with  relief 


11,508.000*  or  88-1 

933,000  or  71 
630,000  or  4*8 


amount  of 
such  ex- 
penditure 
connected 
with  poor 
relief,  &c. 


13,131,000 


*  It  should  not  he  forgotten  that  this  figure  includes  certain  expenditure  by  the  Mcfropolitan  Asjlums 
Boiffd  in  respect  df  the  **  maintenance  of  fever,  smaU-pox,  aud  diphtheria  patients,'^  which  is  not  strictly  Poor 
relief.    See  p.  45. 
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AmouDt  of 
Kates  raised 
to  meet  the 
expenditure 
of  Poor  Law 
Aiuthorities 
for  each  year 
since  1871-2. 


Rates  in  tbn 
£  in  each 
Union- 
Coanty  in 
1868,  1889-^ 
111,  and 
1898-1900 
compared. 
Changes  in 
ilie  rate  in 
the  £. 
between 
1889-91  and 
1898-1900. 


Coonties 
shewing  the 
largest 
ii.  creases. 


It  will  be  seen  that  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  expenditure  iw  directly 
connected  with  poor  relief,  whilst  less  than  5  per  cent,  is  wholly  unconnected  with 
it.  The  expenses  which  cannot  be  classed  under  one  head  or  the  other  include  the 
cost  of  legal  proceedings  (parochial  and  union),  valuation  expenses,  the  remuneration 
and  superannuation  allowances  of  parochial  officers,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses. 
Together  these  expenses  amount  to  7'1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  of 
Poor  Law  Authorities. 

The  figures  for  previous  years  are  given  in  Table  VI.  The  considerable  increase  in 
1899-1900  in  the  expenditure  unconnected  with  Poor  Relief  was  due  to  increased 
vaccination  expenses. 

In  Table  I.  and  in  the  diagram  facing  p.  40,  the  amount  of  rates  raised  to  meet  the 
expenditure  of  Poor  Law  Authorities  is  shown  for  each  year  since  1871-2.  The 
eflfect  of  the  measures  introduced  in  1874  and  1888,  which  considerably  increased  the 
State  aid  given  to  these  Authorities,  is  plainly  indicated  on  the  diagram.  As  a 
result  of  these  measures  the  amount  of  rates  raised  has  not  increased  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  expenditure. 

In  1891-2,  the  year  immediately  following  those  to  which  Sir  H.  Fowler's  Report 
relates,  the  rates  bore  a  lower  proportion  to  the  valuation  and  the  population  than 
in  any  other  year  of  the  period,  but  since  then  the  ratio  has  again  considerably 
increased. 

Table  XI.  shows  the  rates  in  the  £  of  these  rates  in  each  Union-Oounty  for  the 
years  1868, 1889-91,  and  1898-1900,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  whilst  every  County 
except  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  showed  a  decrease  in  the  average  rate  in  the  £ 
in  1889-91  as  compared  with  1868,  there  were  in  1898-1900  only  five  counties 
in  which  the  average  rate  was  as  low  as  or  lower  than  in  1889-91.  Grouping  the 
counties  according  to  the  changes  in  the  later  period  it  is  found  that — 

10  Counties  show  a  rise  of  more  than  3d.  in  the  £. 

30  Counties  show  a  rise  of  less  than  3c?.  in  the  £. 

1  County  shows  no  change. 

4}  Counties  show  a  decline  of  less  than  Sd.  in  the  £. 

45 

Whilst  the  general  increase  between  1891  and  1900  in  the  rateable  value  of  England 
and  Walea  was  15*7  per  cent.,  in  only  two  of  the  10  counties  in  which  the  rise  in  the 
rate  in  the  £  was  greatest  had  the  increase  in  the  rateable  value  exceeded  that  average, 
and  in  two  counties  the  rateable  value  showed  a  decline.  The  increased  rates  in 
these  10  counties  were  also,  in  some  measure,  due  to  an  increase  in  the  expenditure 
upon  Poor  Relief  per  head  of  the  population.     The  details  are  : — 


Counties. 

Bate  in  £  in 
1898-1900. 

Increase,  as 

compared  with 

1889-91. 

Increase  (  +  ) 
or  Decrease  (-) 

in  Bateable 

Value  between 

1891  and 

1900. 

Increase  in 

Gross  Expenditure 

on  Poor  Belief 

per  Head 

of  estimated 

Population 

between  1890-1 

Bateable  Value  of 

A^cnltoral 

Land,*  as 

compared  with  all 

Bateable 

Property,  in 

1900. 

and  1899-1900. 

*.       d. 

d. 

Per  cent. 

s.     d. 

Per  cent. 

London        -            •        - 

1     7-4 

4-2 

+  14-7 

4     2 

0-1 

Norfolk 

1     7-5 

4-2 

-     2-1 

0  lOi 

300 

Yorks,  East  Riding 

1     3-4 

41 

+  23-7 

1     8} 

22-2 

Suffolk     . 

1     5-3 

3-9 

-     2-7 

1     8i 

24-9 

[N'ottingham 

1     1-9 

3-9 

+   12-6 

1     6 

17-8 

Dorset         -             •         - 

1     4-5 

3-5 

+     5-9 

1       4; 

34-2 

Wilts 

1     4-0 

.3-4 

+     1-6 

1   1 

31-1 

Gloucester 

1     2-9 

31 

+  17-4 

1     0: 

16-2 

Yorks,  North  Eiding 

1     0-3 

31 

+   10-3 

1     1: 

305 

Cornwall         .          -         - 

1     4-1 

30 

4-     4-9 

1     0^ 

41-3 

Average  for  England  1 
and  Wales              -  j 

1     2-2 

2-1 

+  15-7 

1     3i 

13-3 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  last  column  in  the  Table  that  the  majority  of  these  counties 
are  largely  agricultural. 

*  As  defined  by  Agricultural  Bates  Act. 
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The  Counties  showing  the  largest  decline  in  the  rate  in  the  £  of  the  rates  raised  Ck)unti68 
for  the  expenses  of  Poor  Law  Authorities  are  Hertford  and  North  Wales,  and  it  is  flowing  the 
interestinjj  to  note  that  both  in  1868  and  1890-1  North  Wales  had  a  higher  average  dewwwes. 
rate  than  any  other  county. 

Table  IX.  shows  the  gross  expenditure  of  Poor  Law  Authorities  in  1899-1900,  the  ^^overaeers 
amount  of.  such  expenditure  falling  on  the  rates,  and  other  details,*  for  each  Union-  and  Guar* 
County  and  XJnion  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  average  rates  in  the  £  in  each  dians  falling 
County  as  ascertained  by  that  Table  are  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  map.     It  S?  f^J 
will  be  seen  that  the  burden  of  Poor  Relief  falls  very  unequally  in  di£ferent  counties,  1^9^1900 
and  that,  generally  speaking,  the  highest  rates  are  found  in  London,  the  Eastern  and  Rates  in  the 
South- Western  Counties,   and   North    Wales,   whilst  the    lowest   are,   with    a  .few  JB  in  each 

exceptions,  found  in  the  Northern  Counties.  Umon  and 

^  each  Union 

County. 
In  the  different  TTnions  outside  London  the  rates  varied  from  3'Sd.  in  the  £  in  Lowest  Mid 

Fylde  (Lancaster)  to  28.  2'9d.  in  the  £  in  Mildenhall  (Suffolk).  feia'tS?^ 

poUttnUntea. 

The  amount  of  pauperism  varies,  and  is  bound  to  vary,  no  matter  how  uniform  the  Comparison  of 
administration,  according  to  the   prosperity   or   adversity  of  the  various   localities,  |o^^^^^y*°^ 
and  the  inequalities  thus  created  are,   in    many   cases,   fturther  aggravated   by'  the  wteein^ 
heavier  burdens  falling  upon  the  localities  with  the  least  ability  to  bear  them.     This  ^^Vith 
is  well  illustrated  by   a  comparison  of  the   highest   and  lowest  poor  rates  in  the  the  poor  reUet 
different  Unions  with  the  poor  relief  expenditure  and  valuation  per  head  of  population.  S^^^n 

per  head  of 

Taking  the  50  extra-Metropolitan  Unions  in  which  the  rates  in  the  £  were  highest  population. 
{see  Table  X.),  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  compared  with  the  whole  of  the  extra-Metropolitan 
part  of  England  and  Wales,  these  Unions  had  a  somewhat  higher  expenditure  per 
inhabitant,  and  a  lower  valuation  per  inhabitant  upon  which  to  raise  that  expenditure. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  50  Unions  with  the  lowest  rates  had  a  lower  expenditure  per 
inhabitant  and  a  higher  valuation  per  inhabitant.  The  latter  Unions  are  principally 
situated  in  the  Northern  Counties,  and  are  largely  agricultural. 

From  the  same  Table  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Unions  in  which  the  valuation 
per  inhabitant  is  below  the  extra-Metropolitan  average  the  expenditure  per  inhabitant 
is  generally  very  low,  but  that  where  the  expenditure  is  only  moderately  increased  a 
rate  in  the  £  much  higher  than  the  es:tra-Metropolitan  average  usually  becomes 
necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  table  indicates  that  where  the  valuation  per 
inhabitant  is  high  the  expenditure  is,  as  a  rule,  above  the  extra-Metropolitan  average, 
though  the  rates  in  the  £  required  are  generally  low,  unless  the  expenditure  is 
exceptionally  high. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  Unions  with  the  lowest  expenditure  per  inhabitant  are 
mainly  urban,  whilst  those  with  the  highest  expenditure  per  inhabitant  are,  except  in 
the  case  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Brighton,  mostly  rural. 

Li  London  the  rates  in  the  £  required  by  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  in  1899-1900  Rates  in  the 
ranged  from  1«.  3|d.  in  Paddington  and  St.  John,  Hampstead,  to  Ss.  O^d.  in  St.  Olave's.  ^  in  London 
Owing  to  the  operation  of  the  three  arrangementsf  for  equalising  the  burden  of  Poor  ^"^®°^- 
Relief  in  the  Metropolis,  this  variation  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  at  least  68  per  cent,  of  the  rates  raised  for  the  expenses 
of  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Authorities  are  charged  uniformly  over  the  whole  County. 
The  following  Table  gives  the  figures  for  1898-9,  one  column  including  the  London 


*  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  dealing  with  the  fignres  contained  in  this  Table,  that  they  are  based  upon 
the  receipts  and  payments  of  Poor  Law  Authorities  during  the  year,  and  not  upon  those  due  in  respect  of  the 
year.  It  sometimes  happens,  e.g.j  that  the  amounts  due  to  Boards  of  Guardians  from  County  and  County 
Borough  Councils  are  not  actually  paid  within  the  year  to  which  they  relate,  and  consequently  there  may  be 
no  payments  during  one  year  and  a  double  payment  during  the  next.  The  expenditure  per  inhabitant  and  the 
rates  in  the  £  may  be  to  some  extent  afiected  by  occmrences  of  this  character. 

The  rates  in  the  £  given  in  Tables  IX.  and  XI.,  though  for  precisely  the  same  purposes,  are  obtained  by 
different  methods.  Those  in  Table  IX.  are  the  rates  in  the  £  of  the  expenditure  falling  on  the  rates,  whilst 
those  in  Table  XI.  are  the  rates  in  the  £  of  the  rates  raised  to  meet  the  expenditure. 

t  The  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  lEJ^cpenditure,  and  the  London 
County  Council  grant  for  in-door  paupers. 
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(JQunty  pouncil  grai^t  for  in-door  paupers  with  the  Poor  Law  Authorities'  Bates,  the 
other  dealing  with  the  Poor  Law.  Authorities'  ilat9fi  only : — 


Bates  raised 
for  the 
purposes  of 
Poor  Law 
Aathorities 
ia  Rural 
areas  aud  in 
the  various 
classes  of 
Urban  areas 
respectively. 


Poor  Law  Authorities'  Bates  and 
In-door  Panper  Grant 

Poor  law  Authorities'  Bate*  only. 

Total  Amount        -            ...            - 
Rate  in  £        - 

Part  raised  to  meet  expenses  chargeable  upon  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund. 

Part  raised  to  meet  expenses  of  the  Managers  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District.* 

Grant  from  London   County   Council   for   main- 
tenance of  In-door  Paupers. 

Total  amount  charged  uniformly  over  the  County 
ofLondon.' 
Rate  in  £             -                .                .             - 

£ 

1,338,000 
589,000 
327,000 

£ 
3,166,000 
(1*.  8-6d.) 

2,254,000 
(I*.  2-7d.) 

£ 

1,338,000 
589,000 

£ 
2,839,000 
(l».6-5rf.) 

1,927,000 
(1*.  0-5rf.) 

Balance  of  Poor  Rate  raised  to  meet   expenses 
chargeable  on  separate  Unions  or  Parishes. 

—^ 

912,000 

912,000 

Trom  the  preceding  Statements  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  separately  the  burden 
of  the  rates  raised  for  the  purposes  of  Poor  Law  Authorities  in  Rural  areas  and  in  the 
various  classes  of  Urban  areas  respectively,  owing  to  the  overlapping  of  Unions  and 
other  administrative  areas. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Commission,  a  Table  was  given  showing 
that  out  of  647  Unions  in  England  and  Wales,  254,  or  39  per  cent.,  were  partly 
within  and  partly  without  Boroughs,  and  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  many  Unions 
which  comprise  parishes  in  Urban  Districts  other  than  Boroughs,  as  well  as  parishes 
in  Rural  Districts. 

So  long  ago  as  1870,  a  Return  was  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  showing 
the  amount  expended  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  each  Union  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  distinguishing  "rural"  Unions  from  "town"  Unions,  but  in  this  Return  the 
Unions  which  were  partly  urban  and  partly  rural  were  counted  as  "  rural  '*  Unions. 
The  result  showed  a  difference  of  l^d.  in  the  rate  in  the  £  on  rateable  value  of  the 
suins  expended  in  the  two  groups,  the  rate  being  Is.  5i^d.  in  the  512  rural  Unions  and 
Is.  7id.  in  the  155  town  Unions. 

In  Sir  H.  Fowler's  estimate  of  the  average  rate  in  the  £  of  all  rates  levied  in  Rural 
Districts,  the  rate  in  the  £  of  the  rates  raised  for  the  purposes  of  Poor  Law  Authorities 
in  those  Districts  was  taken  to  be  the  same  as  the  general  average  for  the  whole  of 
extra-Metropolitan  England  and  Wales,  no  distinction  being  made  in  the  case  of  this 
rate  between  urban  and  rural  areas.  And,  similarly,  in  estimating  the  average  rural 
rates  ia  each  County,  the  general  average  for  the  Union-County  was  attributed  to  the 
rural  area  of  the  Administrative  County. 

With  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  the  rates  levied  by  Poor  Law  Authorities 
for  their  own.  purposes  are  heavier  in  rural  areas  than  in  urban  areas  or  vice 
versft,  Table  XIIl.  has  been  compiled  showing  the  amount  and  the  rate  in 
the  £  of  the  rates  raised  for  the  purposes  of  Poor  Law  Authorities  in  the  years 
1896-97  and  1897-98  in  London  and  each  County  Borough,  and  in  the  parts  of  each 
Administrative  County  situated  in  Rural  Districts,  Urban  Districts,  and  non-County 
Boroughs  respectively.     The  general  results  are  as  follows : — 


Bate  in  &  of  Poor  Bates  less 
Precept  Bates. 


1896-97. 


Parishes  in  Rural  Districts 
„  Urban     „ 
„  non-County  Boroughs 
„  County  Boroughs 
„  London 


99 


Total,  England  and  Wales 


d. 

0-0 

11-9 

11-8 

1-4 

6-8 


1     1-7 


1897-98. 


d. 

0-7 
11-9 
00 
1-0 
7-3 


1     21 


•  Excluding  175,000/.  chargeable  upon  the  Metropolitao  Common  Poor  Fund. 
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From  these  figures  it  will  be  Been  that  the  average  of  the  rates  raised  by  Poor' Law- 
Authorities  in  London  is  about  5d.  or  6d.  in  the  £  greater  than  the  corresponding 
average  rates  in  any  of  the  other  classes  of  administrative  areas;  it  should  bd  noted, 
however,  that  the  figures  for  London  and  the  test  of  England  and  Wales  are  not 
strictly  comparable,  for  the  reasons  set  out  on  p.  45. 

Li  the  other  classes  of  administrative  areas  the  amount  in  the  £  of.  the  rates  raised 
by  Poor  Law  Authorities  does  not  show  much  variation  if  the  extra-Metropolitan  part 
of  the  country  be  taken  as  a  whole.  The  County  Boroughs  have  the  highest  rates  and 
the  non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  the  lowest,  the  Rural  Districts  coming 
between.  But  if  the  details  for  each  of  the  Counties  be  examined,  a  greater  difference 
is  found.  The  following  Table  shows  the  variation  between  the  average  rate  in  Rural 
Districts  and  the  general  average  for  the  Administrative  County  in  the  six  Counties 
showing  the  greatest  difference  between  the  two  rates  in  1897-98.  The  rates  in 
the  County  Boroughs  situated  in  the  Geographical  Counties  of  the  same  name  are  also 
added. 


Yariation 
between  the 
average  rate 
in  Baral 
Districts  and 
the  general 
average  for 
the  Adminis- 
trative 
County  in 
certain 
Counties. 


Surrey. 

Southampton. 

Cambridge. 

Stafford 

l^nnmrtnfTi 

!                     l 

1896-97. 
Average  rate  in  Kural  Districts 
Average  rate  in  whole  of  Adminis- 
trative County. 

*.       d. 
1     00 
0  10-3 

».      d. 
1     1-7 
0  11-4 

s.      d. 
1     1-3 
0  11-7 

s.      d. 

0  10-6 

1  0-9 

*.      d. 
1     2-9 
1     4-4 

«.      d. 
1    9-7 
1     8-6 

Difference : — 

Rural  rates  higher 
Rural  rates  lower 

0    1-7 

0    2-3 

0    1-6 

0    2-3 

0     1-5 

0    1-1 

Average  rate  in  County  Boroughs  in 
Geographical  County. 

0  11-7 

1     5-2 

— 

1     5-4 

1     3-2 

— 

1897-98. 
Average  rate  in  Rural  Districts 
Average  rate  in  whole  of  Adminis- 
trative County. 

1    0-7 
0  10-6 

1    2-8 
1    0-8 

1     6-2 
1     11 

0  10-8 

1  1-4 

1     30 
1     6'7 

1     9-6 
1    6-3 

Difference : — 

Rural  rates  higher 
Rural  rates  lower 

0    21 

0    2-0 

0    4*1 

0    2-6 

0    2-7 

0    3«8 

Average  rate  in  County  Boroughs  in 
Qeographical  County. 

0  10- 1 

1     3-5 

— 

1    4-7 

1    4-4 

— 

Comparing  the  average  rates  in  the  different  Administrative  Counties  other  than 
London,  it  appears  that  in  1896-97  they  varied  from  5'8d.  in  the  £  in  Westmorland 
to  Is.  II  2d.  in  Anglesey,  and  in  1897-98  from  4-9(i.  in  Westmorland  to  1^.  lO'ld. 
in  Anglesey. 

In  the  County  Boroughs  the  rates  varied  in  1896-97  from  5-4d.  in  the  £  in  Preston 
to  U.  10-6J.  in  Dudley,  and  in  1897-98  from  5'3d.  in  Preston  ta  U.  7'8d.  in 
Wolverhampton.  • 


Range  of 
rates  m 
Adminlstra- 
tive  Counties 
and  County 
Boroughs. 


School  Bowds. 

The  Board  of  Education  issues  annually  a  paper*  showing  the  amounts  received  by 
the  Treasurer  of  each  School  Board  from  the  Rating  Authority  in  each  year,  and  the 
corresponding  rates  per  £.  This  information  is  summarised  in  the  following  Tables 
(contained  in  the  Board's  Annual  Reportf)  showing  the  number  of  Boroughs  and 
Parishes  which  paid  rates  varying  from  less  than  \d.  in  the  &  to  2s.  and  over ;  the 
number  of  Boroughs  and  Parishes  which  paid  rates  of  3tZ.  and  upwards  and  less  than 
3d.  in  the  £  ;  and  the  percentage  which  each  class  bears  to  the  whole  number : — 


Number  of 
Boroughs 
and  Parishes 
with  School 
Board  Bates 
of  various 
amounts  in 
the£. 


Cd.  703  of  1901. 


t  Cd.  756  of  1901. 


U  2 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  IJOCkL  TAXATION  : 


ElVOLAKD. 

Product  of  Rate  eqaivalent 

to  A  Bate  per  A 

Boroughs. 

Parishes. 

on  the  Rateable  Value 
of  the  Distriet. 

Numbers. 

Percentage. 

Numbers. 

Percentage. 

1898. 

1899.  !  1900. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Of  under  Irf.      - 

5 

3 

5 

8-0 

1-8 

2-9 

58 

59 

59 

2-6 

2-9 

2-9 

Of  Id.  and  under  2rf. 

8 

10 

5 

4-9 

6-0 

2-9 

69 

79 

36 

8-4 

3-9 

1-8 

Of  2d.  and  under  Zd, 

6 

6 

6 

3-7 

3-6 

3-5 

137 

168 

58 

6-8 

8-4 

2-9 

OfS<f.  and  under  6cr. 

23 

26 

27 

14-0 

15-6 

15-6 

590 

616 

455 

29-4 

30-7 

22-7 

Of  6d.  and  under  9d.     - 

39 

40 

35 

23-8 

23-9 

20-2 

553 

520 

529 

27-5 

25-9 

26-3 

Of  9d.  and  under  Is. 

46 

44 

50 

29-0 

26-3 

28-9 

306 

328 

390 

15-2 

16-3 

19-4 

Of  Is.  and  under  Is.  Zd.  - 

23 

27 

28 

14-0 

16-2 

16-2 

172 

129 

250 

8-6 

6-4 

12-5 

Of  Is.  3d.  and  under  1*.  6rf. 

6 

8 

12 

8-7 

4-8 

6-9 

68 

65 

141 

3-4 

3-2 

70 

Of  Is.  6d.  and  under  2s.    - 

7 

2 

4 

4-3 

1-2 

2-3 

45 

40 

70 

2-3 

2-0 

3-5 

Of  2».  and  over,  not  exceeding 

1 

1 

1 

0-6 

0-6 

0-6 

16 

6 

20 

0-8 

0-3 

!•« 

8*.  ed. 

Total 

164 

167 

173 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

2,009 

2,010 

2,008 

100-0 

100-0 

100*0 

WaL«8. 

Product  of  Rate  equiTalent 

to  a  Rate  per  £ 

Boroughs. 

Parishes. 

on  the  Rateable  Value 
of  the  District 

Numbers. 

Percentage. 

Numbers. 

Percentage. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1898.     1899. 

1900. 

189S. 

1899. 

1900. 

Of  under  Id.      - 

1 

2 

1 

4-3 

8-7 

4-3 

10 

8 

7 

3-2 

2-5 

2-2 

Of  Id.  and  under  2d. 

_« 







.. 



6 

11 

3 

1-9 

3-5 

0-9 

Of  2d.  and  under  3d.      - 









— 

— 

15 

23 

7 

4-7 

7-3 

2-2 

Of  Sd,  and  under  6d.         '        - 

6 

6 

4 

26-1 

26-1 

17-4 

96 

83 

63 

30-4 

26-2 

19-8 

Of  6</.  and  under  9(f.     - 

10 

7 

7 

43-6 

30-4 

30-5 

77 

90 

71 

24-4 

28-4 

22-3 

Of  9d.  and  under  1*. 

4 

5 

6 

17-4 

21-7 

26-1 

53 

46 

56 

16-8 

14-5 

17-6 

Of  Is.  and  under  U.  Bd.  - 

1 



2 

4-3 



8-7 

34 

25 

52 

10-7 

7-9 

16-4 

Of  Is  8(f.  and  under  Is.  6d. 

1 

2 

2 

4-3 

8-7 

8-7 

13 

18 

31 

4-1 

5-7 

9-8 

Of  1*.  Sd.  and  under  2».     - 

^— 

1 

— 

— 

4-4 

— 

7 

9 

21 

2-2 

2-8 

6-6 

Of  2s.  and  over,  not  exceeding 

_ 

_ 

1 





4-3 

5 

4 

7 

1-6 

1-2 

2-2 

Ss.  6d. 

Total   - 

23 

23 

23 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

816 

317 

318 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 



England. 

Walks. 

Product  of  I^te  equivalent 

to  a  Rate  per  £ 

Numbers. 

Percentage. 

Numben 

1. 

Percentage. 

on  the  Rateable  Value 

of  the  District. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1898. 

1 
1899.       1900. 

Of  3d.  and  above. 

Boroughs 

145 

148 

157 

88-4 

88-6 

90-4 

22 

21 

22 

96-7 

91-8 

95-7 

Parishes 

1,750 

1,704 

1,855 

87-1 

84-8 

92-4 

285 

275 

801 

90-2 

86-8 

94-7 

Total  - 

1,895 

1,852 

2,012 

87-2 

85-1 

92-3 

307 

296 

323 

90-6 

87-1 

94-7 

Below  3d. 

Boroughs 

19 

19 

16 

11-6 

11-4 

9-2 

1 

2 

1 

4-3 

8-7 

4-8 

Parishes 

259 

306 

158 

12-9 

15-2 

7-6 

81 

42 

17 

9-8 

13-2 

5-3 

Total 

278 

825 

169 

12-8 

14-9 

7-7 

32 

44 

18 

9-4 

12-9 

5-8 

Unequal 
rates  in 
different 
diBtrictfl. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  pressure  of  this  rate  is  very  unequal  in  different  districts. 
Districts  with  about  one-third  of  the  rateable  vnlue  of  England  and  Wales  are  still 
without  School  Boards,  and  in  those  in  which  such  Boards  have  been  established,  the 
rates  varied  from  less  than  Id.  in  the  £  to  upwards  of  28.  in  the  £.  In  only  17 
boroughs  and  170  parishes,  or  less  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  School  Board  Districts,  was 
the  rate  below  3d.  in  the  £  in  1899-1900. 
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School 
Board  Rates 
in  Wales  are 
higher  than 
in  the  extra- 
Metropolitan 
part  of 
England. 


The  School  Board  Rates  in  Wales  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  in  the  extra- 
Metropolitan  part  of  England,  notwithstanding  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  per 
scholar  is  lower  under  the  Welsh  School  Boards  than  under  those  in  England  outside 
London.*  The  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  proportion  which  the  average  numbef  of 
children  in  attendance  at  Board  Schools  bears  to  the  population  of  the  School  Board 
Districts  is  larger  in  Wales  than  it  is  in  the  extra-Metropolitan  part  of  England,  and 
that  the  rateable  value  per  inhabitant  in  Wales  is  comparatively  low  {see  Table  XII.). 
It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  proportion  (in  valuation)  of  Districts  under  School  Boards 
is  greater  in  Wales  than  in  extra-Metropolitan  England. 

The  following  Table  gives  some  illustrative  figures  for  particular  districts,  showing  Changes  m 
the  changes  which  have  bccurred  since  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  came  ^®  ^f^^ 
into  force.     Of  the  School  Boards  included  in  the  Table,  London  is  chosen  because  ^°^t^^ 
the  magnitude  of  the  figures  make  them  specially  important.     West  Ham  is  an  extreme  Districts 
case  of  the  burden  imposed  on  urban  districts ;  Festiniog  is  a  similar  case  on  a  smaller  since  1870. 
scale,  while  the  parishes  of  Offham  in  Kent,  and  Nuffield  in  Oxfordshire,  show  how 
heavy  the  burden  may  be  in  a  small  rural  school  district. 

AvBRAGSs  for  Quinquennial  Periods  from  1871  to  1899. 


School  BoMd  Diftriot 


1871-75. 


1876-80. 


1881-85. 


1886-90. 


1891-95. 


1896-99 
(fonr  years). 


Annual 
"Agrieoltoral 
Rates  Qrant." 


LoNDOir. 

Average  annual  school  rate  in 

the£. 
Average  annual  amount  paid 

oat  of  rates. 
Average  annual  grants  from 

Education  Department.f 

Wbst  Ham. 

Average  annual  school  rate  in 

the£. 
Average  annual  amount  paid 

out  of  rates. 
Average  annual  grants  from 

Education  Department.f 

Festiniog. 

Average  annual  school  rate  in 

the£. 
Average  annual  amount  paid 

out  of  rates. 
Average  annual  grants  from 

Education  Departmentf 

Offhah. 

Average  annual  school  rate  in 

the  £. 
Average  annual  amount  paid 

out  of  rates. 
Average  annual  grants  from 

Education  Department.f 

NUFFIBLD. 

Average  annual  school  rate  in 

the£. 
Avei^e  annual  amount  paid 

out  of  rates. 
Average  annual  grants  from 

Education  Department.f 


d. 

11 

£ 

91,736 

16,021 


J. 
2-8 
£ 
2,400 

766 


d. 
42 

£ 
517 

374 


d. 

£ 


d, 
4-9 

£ 
40 


d. 
5 

£ 
483,504 

105,461 


d. 
6-2 
£ 
7,500 

3,091 


d. 

7-9 
£ 
1,630 

795 


d, 

23-9 

£ 

180 

40 


d, 
6-7 
£ 
57 


d. 
6-8 
£ 
791,032 

213,538 


d. 

9-3 

£ 

20,100 

8,648 


d, 

9-9 
£ 
2,700 

1,214 


d, 

19-5 
£ 
156 

48 


d, 
7-1 

£ 
51 

40 


d. 

8-8 
£     • 
1,128,554 

320,236 


d, 
13-2 

£ 
35,800 

17,489 


d, 
121 

£ 
3,280 

1,749 


d. 

19-2 

£ 

143 

61 


d. 
9-6 

£ 

40 


d. 

10-4 

£ 

1,465,367 

636,929 


d. 
19- 

£ 
61,800 

40,146 


d. 
18-2 

£ 
4,355 

2,951 


d. 

20-6 

£ 

140 

88 


d. 
21-8 
£ 
110 

71 


J. 

12-4 

£ 

1,8494817 

691,347 


1^. 
25 -75 
£ 
105,250 

69,197 


d. 
21-5 

£ 
5,260 

3,705 


d. 

20-7 

£ 

135 

107 


d. 
18-9 
£ 
79 

133 


£ 
706 


£ 
92 


£ 
94 


£ 
24 


£ 
21 


•  See  Report  of  Board  of  Education,  1900-1  (Cd.  756  of  1901). 
f  Including  Fee  Grants  und  Grants  Xo  Necessitous  School  Boards. 
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Rural  School 
Board  Rates 
in  each 
County. 


In  Table  XIV.  the  rates  in  the  £  of  the  Rural  School  Board  Rates  in  each  County 
are  given  for  the  years  1896-8  (average  of  two  years)  and  1890*-!.  These  rates  are 
calculated  upon  the  valuations  of  the  whole  rural  area  >:  of  the  counties,  including 
districts  with  and  without  School  Boards,  and  in  1896-8  ranged  from  •  2d.  in  the  £  in 
Rutland  to  8*4rf.  in  Merioneth.  The  average  increase  in  Rural  Districts  since  1890-1 
was  ^d.  in  the  £,  the  largest  increases  having  occurred  in  some  of  the  Welsh  Counties. 


Rates  raised 
by  County 
Councils. 


Inereaae  in  rates 
in  £  raised  by 
Coiin^  Councils 
other  than  the 
London  County 
Council. 


Changes  in 
rates  in  £ 
raised  by 
various 
County 
Councils. 


Borough 
Hates. 


Gownty  Councils. 

The  rates  raised  by  County  Councils  are  diflBcult  to  average,  because  some  services, 
which  are  generally  county  services,  are  administered  in  certain  non-County  Boroughs 
by  the  Town  Councils  of  those  Boroughs.  In  these  cases  the  cost  is  charged  upon  the 
Borough  Rate,  and  the  County  Council  makes  a  special  rate  for  such  purposes,  which  is 
only  leviable  in  the  part  of  the  county  outside  the  Borough. 

By  calculating  all  the  county  rates  upon  the  valuation  for  General  County  purposes, 
however,  a  minimum  rate,  valuable  for  the  comparison  of  one  year  with  another,  is 
arrived  at.  This  course  has  been  followed  in  Table  IV.,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  increase  in  the  rate  in.  the  £  betM^een  1890-1  and  1899-1900  of  the  rates 
raised  by  County  Councils  other  than  the  London  County  Council,  amounted  to  2^. 
Additional  expenditure  upon  Main  Roads  and  Police  was  chiefly  the  cause  of  this 
increase. 

For  the  purposes  of  comparing  the  rates  in  one  county  with  those  in  another  this 
method  of  calculation  would  produce  erroneous  results.  But  as  Special  County  Bates 
are  usually  charged  upon  the  whole  of  the  rural  areas,  the  averages  for  such  areas 
given  in  Table  XIV.  may  be  taken,  to  be  the  maximum  rates  in  the  several  counties.* 

The  average  rates  for  the  two  years  1896-7  and  1897-8  ranged  from  3d.  in  the  £  in 
Rutland  to  Is.  O^d.  in  the  £  in  Bedford.  As  compared  with  the  averages  of  the  two 
years  1889-90  and  1890-1  there  were  increases  in  all  the  counties,  except  Rutland 
and  Cumberland.     Five  counties  showed  an  increase  of  4d.  in  the  £  or  upwards,  viz. : — 


Increase  in 
Bate  in  £. 

d. 

Buckingham 

Bedford 

Cambridge  and  Isle  of  E]; 

Radnor 

Devon 

.        60 

-  5-8 

-  4-9 

-  4-5 

-  4-2. 

The  rates  levied  by  the  London  County  Council  in  1890-1  amounted  to  Is.  l^d.  in 
the  £,  in  1899-1900  to  Is.  l^d.  in  the  £,  and  in  1900-1  to  Is.  2^d.  in  the  £. 

Borcmgh  Oounoils. 

In  County  Boroughs  the  Borough  Rates  (including  the  Witch,  Library,  and  other 
Municipal  Rates)  rose  from.  7'9d.  in  the  £  in  1890-1  tO;  ll-2d.  in  1898-9.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  increase  was  due  to  additional  debt  charges  (chiefly  on 
account  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal)  and  expenditure  upon  Police. 

In  non-County  Boroughs  these  rates  are  lower  than  in  County  Boroughs,  and  the 
increase  between  1890-1  and  1898-9  was  also  less,  viz.,  from  5*7^.  to  7'ld. 

In  comparing  the  Borough  Rates  in  the  non-County  Boroughs  with  those  in  County 
Boroughs,  it  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  certain  services  which  in  County 
Boroughs  are  paid  for  out  of  the  Borough  Rate  are  in  some  non-County  Boroughs 
administered  by  the  County  Councils,  and  the  expenditure  ihereon  forms  a  ohfLVge  upon 
the  County  Rate. 

The  Borough  Rates  actually  levied  in  each  Borough  in  1898-9  are  given  in  Part  IILf 
of  the  Local  Taxation  Returns  for  that  year.  The  highest  rates  in  County  and  non- 
County  Boroughs  respectively  were  Ss.  Id.  in  West  Ham  and  4s.  in  Arundel. 

•  These  rates  Lave  been  obtained  by  dividing  the  amounts  paid  over  to  County  Councils  by  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  respect  of  Rural  Parishes  by  the  Poor  Rate  Valuation  of  the  same  Parishes. 

t  H.C.  824*1.  of  1900  (pp.  23  to  29,  and  59  to  75). 
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Sanitcury  AutJioriHes  of  Boroughs  and  other  Urban  Districts. 

The  average  rates  in  1890-1  and  1898-9  in  the  diflferent  classes  of  areas  were  :—         Sanitary 

Bates  in 
Urban  areas. 


1890^1. 

1898-9. 

County  BoronghB 

Non-County  Boroughs  -            - 

Urban  Districts  other  than  Boroughs 

S.       d. 

2    6-6 

.      2    4-8 
2     41 

*.       d, 

2  11-9 
2  100 
2  11-3 

d. 
6-3 
5-2 
7-2 

Here,  again,  it  should  be  noted  that  certain  charges  borne  on  the  Sanitary  Rates  of 
County  Boroughs  are  in  other  urban  areas  included  in  the  County  Bates.  The  increases 
in  the  rates  were  mainly  due  to  additional  expenditure  on  sewerage,  street  improve- 
ments, repairs,  watering,  &c.,  and  public  lighting.  The  Sanitary  Rates  actually  levied 
in  each  Borough  and  Urban  District  in  1898-9  are  given  in  Part  III.*  of  the  Local 
Taxation  Returns  for  that  year.  In  Table  XVII.  the  rate  in  the  £  of  all  rates  received 
by  the  Sanitary  Authorities  of  County  Boroughs  is  given  for  1896-7,  1897-8,  ^nd 
1898-9.  In  1898-9  the  rates  ranged  from  Is.  9'7d.f  in  the  £  in  Bolton  to  4^.  5'5d.  in 
Halifax. 

Metropolitcm  Vestries  and  District  Boards  (now  the  Borough  Councils). 

Between  1890-1  and  1898-9  there  was  an  increase  of  2\d.  in  the  £  in  the  rates  Rates  levied 
levied  by  these  Authorities.  by  Metro- 

The  rates  levied  in  each  parish  or  district  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Returns  veslries  and 
relating  to  the  rates  made  in  the  County  of  London  {see  No.  519)  prepared  by  the  District 
London  Countv  Council.  *  Boards. 

Of  the  amount  of  rates  raised  (2,454,000/.)  in  1898-9,  915,000/.,!  or  6(2.  in  the  £, 
was  raised  uniformly  over  the  whole  County  (including  the  City)  upon  the  basis  of 
rateable  value  under  the  Equalisation  of  Rates  Act  (see  First  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission). 

In  operating  upon  the  Equalisation  Fund,  the  London  County  Council  only  deals  The  Equali- 
with  the  net  amounts  payable  by.  the  richer  parishes  and  receivable  by  the   poorer  sationFund. 
parishes.      The  amounts  assessed  upon  the  richer  parishes  are  included  in  the  Councirs 
precepts,  and  thus  become  a  charge  upon  the  Poor  Rate,  and  not  upon  the  General 
Rate.     In  1898-9  the  net  amount  so  falling  on  the  Poor  Rate  was  251,000/.§ 

In  1900-1  the  sum  of  the  General,  Lighting,  and  Sewers  Rates  (excluding  the  Variation  in 
School  Board  precepts,  but  including  the  part  of  the  Poor  Rate  raised  to  meet  the  ^^  ^®^^®^ 
equalisation  charges)  ranged  from  Is.  in  the  £  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  ^Jhorities. 
to  2s^  8d.  in  the  parishes  of  Charlton  and  Hackney. 

Rural  District  Goundls,  amd  Highway  AuthoHties  in  Rural  Districts. 

In  Table  XIV.  the  average  rates  in  the  £  raised  by  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities  and  Rural  Sani- 
Rural  District  Councils  acting  otherwise  than  as  Highway  Authorities  in  each  Adminis-  ^^  Rates, 
trative  County  are  shown  for  the  years  1889-91  and  1896-8.  These  rates,  whether 
raised  for  General  or  Special  Expenses,  are  calculated  upon  the  valuation  of  the 
Rural  Districts  for  General  Expenses,  and  in  the  former  period  ranged  from  -4^.  in  the 
£  in  Suflfolk,  Salop,  and  Montgomery  to  6-5rf.  in  Surrey;  and  in  the  lattor  from  '&d. 
in  Pembroke  to  10'4d.  in  Worcester. 

The  average  rate  in  England  and  Wales  for  1898-9  calculated  in  the  same  way  was 
\'Td.  for  General  Expenses  and  2"3rf.  for  Special  Expenses,  but  if  the  amount  raised  by 
Special  Expenses  Rates  be  divided  by  the  total  of  the  valuations  on  which  those  rates 
were  levied,  the  result  shows  an  average  rate  of  5-8d.  in  the  £,  to  which  land  and  certain 
other  properties  are  assessed  at  one-fourth.  The  rates  in  the  £  of  such  rates  varied  in 
1898-9  in  different  localities  from  -OOSr/.  to  65.  3-9d. 

The  average  rates  in  the  £  raised  by  Highway  Authorities  in  the  rural  areas  of  Highway 
each  Administrative  County  in  1889-91   and  1896-8  are  given  in    the  same  Table.  ^!^^l^^^^ 
In  the  latter  period  they  ranged  from  \'7d.  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Is.  4o/.  in  the  ^^^  ^^^^  ' 


*  H.C.  324-1.  of  1900  (pp.  85  to  91,  115  to  135,  and  1«7  to  233). 

t  See  footnote  %  on  p.  183. 

X  In  1900-1  the  amount  so  raised  was  939,000/. 

§  In  1900-1  it  was  257,0(X)/, 
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Lindsey  Division  of  Lincolnshire.     Decreases  have  occurred  since  1891  in  Buckingham, 
Bedford,  Cambridge,  and  Northampton,  but  in  Lincolnshire,  Yorkfiliire,    and   some 
of    the  Northern   Counties  considerable  increases    have  occurred.      In  1898-9    the 
average  rate  in  the  £  raised  by  Rural  Highway  Authorities  was  8-4(2. 
Baral  lu  the  Local  Taxation  Returns  for  1899-1900  the  rates  raised  by  Rural  District . 

Saniiary  and  Councils  for  highway  purposes  are  not  separated  from  those  raised  for  the  other  General 
Highway       Expenses  of  the  Councils,  but  taken  together  the  rates  for  these  purposes  averaged 
10 -4^.  in  the  £.    The  Special  Expenses  Rates  of  Rural  District  Councils  in  1899-1900 
averaged  6*3ii.  in  the  £  calculated  on  the  assessable  value  for  Special   Expenses,  and 
ranged  from  a  small  fraction  of  a  penny  to  58.  8d.  in  the  £• 


Bates  in 
1899-1900. 


Parish 

Council 

rates. 


Parish  Gcuneils  a/nd  Farish  Meetings. 

The  amount  of  rates  raised  by  these  Authorities  has  not,  as  yet,  become  very  large. 
In  1899-1900,  134,000Z.  was  raised,  which,  calculated  on  the  total  valuation  of  Rural 
Districts,  is  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  *8d.  in  the  £. 


Bates  raised 
in  the 
different 
of 


areas  in 
1881^91| 


and  in 
1896-8. 


IV. — Rates  raised  in  vabious  Abeas. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  compare  the  total  rates  raised  in  the  different  classes 
of  areas  in  1889-91  with  those  levied  in  1896-8.  The  following  Table  giving  the  rates 
for  the  earlier  period  is  constructed  from  Sir  H.  Fowler's  Report  and  the  Local 
Taxation  Returns : — 


Ayerage  Rates*  rained  in 

Spending  Aathorities. 

Rural 
DistrictB. 

Urban 

Districta 

other  than 

Boroughs. 

Non-Conntj 
Boroughs. 

County 
Borougha. 

London. 

Poor  Law  Authorities  - 

School  Boards      ...            -        - 

County  Councils            -            .            -            - 
Borough  Councils                          -            -         - 
Banitarj  Authorities 

Highway  Authorities  in  Bural  Districts    - 
Metropolitan  Police  Commissioners 

*.    d. 
0  11-3 
0     21 
0     4-9 

0     1-9 
0    6-2 

*.     d. 
0  11-3 
0     3-2 
0     4-9 

2     4-1 

*.    d. 
0  11-3 
0    2-6 
0     4-9 
0     5-7 
2     4-2 

».    d. 
0  11-3 
0    6-3 

0    7-9 
2    4-8 

*.    d. 
1     3-3 

0  9-9 

1  1-2 

1     3-6 
0    5-0 

Totalt     .... 

2     3-OJ 

3  110 

4     4-5 

4    6-5 

5     0-2 

The  following  Table  gives  the  mean  of  the  rates  for  1896-7  and  1897-8,  and  is 
based  upon  the  figures  contained  in  the  series  of  Tables  on  pp.  174  to  180 : — 


Average  Rates  raised  in 

Spending  Authorities. 

Bural 
Districts. 

Urban 

Districts 

other  than 

Boroughs. 

Non -County 
Boroughs. 

County 
Boroughs. 

London. 

Poor  Law  Authorities  -            -            .            - 
School  Boards       -            .             .             ,         - 
County  Councils    -                ... 
Borough  Councils      -            -            - 
Sanitary  Authorities     -            .            -            - 
Highway  Authorities  in  Rural  Districts    - 
Metropolitan  Police  Commissioners 
Other  Spending  Authorities  - 

s,    d, 
1     0-3 
0     2-5 

0    7-0 

0    3-4 
0    8-0 

§ 
0    0-9 

*.    d, 
0  11-9 
0     6-4 
0     8-0 

2  10-5 

V 

0    0-5 

*.    d, 
0  il'9 
0    40 
0     5-4 
0    71 
2    9-6 

V 
0    0-6 

t.    d. 

1  1-2 
0    9-5 

0  10-6 

2  11-3 

0    0-2 
0    0-3 

*.     d. 

1    71 
1     0-5 
1     2-4 

1     6-3 

0    5-0 
0    01 

Total       .... 

2  10-1 

5     1-3 

5    2-6 

6    91 

5    9-4 

•  The  Bural  Rates  (except  School  Board  rates)  and  those  levied  by  extra-Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Authori- 
ties and  County  Councils  are  the  mean  of  those  levied  in  the  years  1889-90  and  1890-1.  All  other  rates 
given  in  the  Table  are  for  the  year  1890-1.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  London  rates,  the  figures  are 
Taken  from  or  based  upon  statements  in  Sir  H.  Fowler's  Report.  The  rates  raised  by  extra-Metropolitan 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  and  Drainage  and  Embankment  Boards  are  not  included. 

t  These  rates  are  approximate,  and  are  not  quite  the  sum  of  the  details. 

t  Including  an  estimate  of  the  Burial  Board  and  Lighting  and  Watching  Rates. 

\  Liduded  with  County  Bate. 
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TOTAL  RATES  RAISED  IN  RURAL  AREAS 
OF  ADMINISTRATIVE   COUNTIES   . 
MEAN   FOR    YEARS  1896-7  &  1697-8 


RATE    IN    THE 


i 


.J 


NORTHUMBCRLAIfD 


)     CUMBERLAND        T     °  "  «  «  '^^  ^      \ 


HH  3/6  €xru{/  uruiiT*  -^^   ut.the  f. 


?)        n      u 


.Jvera^e  rxde.  ut  £  ia  EnqlandL 
&  Wales  was   2  s  W-l  <t 
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Ifc  will  be  seen  that  the  rates  levied  by  each  class  of  Spending  Authorities  have 
iDcreased  since  1891  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  In  all  the  different  classes  of 
urban  areas,  except  London,  the  rates  in  the  £  raised  by  Sanitary  Authorities  form 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total. 

Taking  the  years  1896-7  and  1897-8  separately,  it  appears  that  a  considerable  part  Increase  in 
of  the  increase  in  Rural  Districts  took  place  in  the  latter  year.  ?^^qq?S^^ 

compared 

-* with  1896-7. 


Hnnd  Districts  « 

Urban  Districts  other  than  Boroughs 

Non-Conatj  Boroughs 

CJounty  Boroughs 

London      -  •  -  • 


1896-7. 


8-0 
0-8 
1-9 

8-7 
8-7 


1897-8. 


d. 

11-5 
1-8 
3'3 
9-4 

10-2 


The  statistics  for  1898-9  have  not  been  analysed  in  the  same  detail,  but  the  Local  Rates  raised 
Taxation  Returns  give  indications  of  a  further  rise  in  all  the  districts,  except  London.  ^°  <3iffei'ent 
Prom  Part  VII.  of  those  Returns  for  1898-9,  it  appears  that  in  132  wholly  Rural  f^l^ 
Unions  out  of  572  Unions  which  were  wholly  or  partly  rural,  the  average  rate  in  1898-9. 
the  £  (excluding  Special  Expenses  Rates  of  Rural  District  Councils)  was  28.  7^d.  in 
that  year.    The  Special  Expenses  Rates  of  all  Rural  District  Councils  averaged  2J(Z. 
in  the  £,  if  calculated  upon  the  valuation  of  the  entire  rural  area,  making  a  total 
rate  of  2«.  9^^.  in  the  £  in  the  Unions  which  were  wholly  rural.     From  the  Returns 
for  1899-1 9(X),  it  seems  that  this  average  increased  to  2s.  10 Jd.  in  that  year. 

In  comparing  these  fignres  with  those  given  in  the  above  Table,  it  shonld  not  be  forgotten 
that,  whilst  the  former  only  relate  to  the  Unions  which  are  wholly  rural,  the  latter  relate  to  all  areas 
which  are  technically  rural,  though  some  of  them  in  the  neighbonrhoed  of  towns  maybe  of  a  semi-urban 
character,  and  may  have  somewhat  higher  rates  than  areas  of  a  more  rural  character. 

In  56  extra-Metropolitan  Unions  which  were  wholly  urban  the  approximate  total 
average  rate  in  the  £  in  1898-9  was  68.  Old. 

The  average  rates  in  the  £  of  the  rates  raised  in  the  rural  parts  of  each  Administrative  Etiral  Bates 
County  are  given  in  Table  XIV.  for  1889-91  and  1896-8,  and  the  rates  for  the  latter  J^  ^^ 
period  are  illustrated  on  the  accompanying  map.  ^"^  ^" 

In  the  different  counties  the  rates  ranged  from  la.  6*6rf.  in  Westmorland  to  3«.  11  6^.  Lowest  and 
in  Essex.     Generally  speaking,  the  highest  rates  are  to  be  found  in  some  counties  ^^°^^g^*®^ 
in  Wales,  where  the  Poor  and  School  Board  Bates  are  very  high,  and  in  the  Counties  ^^ 
around  London.     Westmorland  and  Salop,  which  had  very  low  rates  for  Poor  Relief, 
had  the  lowest  Rural  rates  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  years  to  which  Sir  H.  Fowler's  Report  relates  were  the  first  under  the 
new  scheme  of  Imperial  subventions  introduced  by  the  Acts  of  1888  and  1890, 
and  it  was  somewhat  to  be  expected  that  the  rural  rates  would  then  be  low.  As 
already  stated.  Sir  H.  Fowler  found  that  they  had  not  been  lower  at  any  time  during 
the  nineteenth  century  for  which  statistics  were  available.  Between  1891  and  1898, 
however,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  every  county,  the  amounts  varying  from  '2d. 
in  Flint  to  Is.  Vid.  in  Worcester.    There  were — 


3  counties  with  an  increase  of  less  than  3d.  in  the  £* 
17  counties  with  an  increase  of  3d.  and  less  than  6d.  in  the  £. 
21  counties  with  an  increase  of  6d.  and  less  than  9d.  in  the  £. 
IL  counties  with  an  increase  of  9d.  and  less  than  1^.  in  the  £. 

2  counties  with  an  increase  of  over  1^.  in  the  £. 


Eural  Rates 
have  in- 
creased in 
every  county 
since  1891. 


54  CountieB. 


t    98^19 
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Tho  couBL|;ies  in  whicli  the  increase  amounted  to  dd.  in  the  £.  or  upwards  were ; 


1  ■•■       .   " .                     *       '                •      ■  '         '  '      '' 

Average  I^te  iu  £ 

Increase  since 

in  1896-8. 

1889-91:    . 

•     - 

-        • 

s.     d. 

91    4. 

Worcester            .  •        ' .            -  *  '      .. 

3    3-6 

1     1-4 

Suffolk,  East   .... 

2  10-1     \ 

3  6-7     / 

1     01 

Saffolk,  West      .            - 

Lincoln:^ 

Parts  of  Holland  -            .            .            -        . 

3    8-7     1 
3     1-5      > 

Piirts  of  Kesteven                     .            -            - 

0  11-4 

Parts  of  Lindsay 

2  11-3     j 

Glamorgan  .---.- 

3    6-0 

0  108 

Essex          -            -  .         -            -        - 

3  11-6 

0  10-7 

Wilts 

3     2-5 

0  ie-6 

Sussex,  East        ..... 

3     3-8     \ 
.3    0-6      / 

0  10 -5 

Sussex,.  West  - 

\J      XKJ     U 

ISorfolk   ....                         . 

3    2-4 

0  10-3 

-. 

Yorks,  West  Riding       .            -            . 

3     1-8 

0  10-0 

Durham  -                .            -            .            -         . 

2    9-7 

0  10-0 

Bon^t  -             .  -       . 

2  10*3 

0    9-9 

Cariiarvon            -            -            -            -.            " 

3    8-9 

Q    9-6 

•  • 

Povon  -            -            • 

2  11-3 

0    9-4. 

It  will  be  seen  that' this  list  includes  xbany  of  the  more  purely  agricultural  counties 
in  England  and  Wales. 

Total  rates  In  Table  XVII.  the  total  rates  raised  in  each  County  Borough  are  given  for 
raised  in  each  the  years  1896-7  and  1897-8.  Taking  the  mean  of  the  two  years  they  may  be 
•£r^ugh.        gawped  ^s  fpllpKfl  :-^     . 

1  Borough  with  a  rate  of  less  than  45.  in  the  £. 
14  Boroughs  with  rates  of  45.  and  less  than  58.  in  the  £. 
27  Boroughs  with  ratea  of  .5a.  and  less  than  Qs.  in  the  .£.  . . 
18  Bordughs  with  rates  of  Qs.  and, less  than  75.  in  the  £. 

4  Boroughs  with  rates  of  75.  or  upwards. 

64  Boroughs.. 

The  four  County  Boroflghs  with  rates. of  more  than  75.  in  the  £  were  Sheffield, 
Norwich,  West  Ham,  and  Hanley,  and  the  County  Borough  with  a  rate  of  loss 
than  45.'  was  Oxford.*  West  Ham  owes  its  high  rates  principally  to  the  high  School 
Board  Rate,  wiiicli  iii  1897-8  amounted  to  over  I5.  lOd.  in  the  £,  and  in  1898-^9  to 
over  25.  2(i.  in  the  £/ 

KatM  levied       The  rates  raised  ip  the.  different  parishes  in  tt^  MettopoUs  outside  the  City' during 
in  the  Metro-  each  .of  the  10  yca^s  ended,  in,  March   1898  are  ^givejl  in  a  Retumf  presented  to 
Parliament,  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1899,    Ifi  the  year  1897-8  the  rates 
varied  in  the  different  parishes  from  45.  9c?.  in  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls  to.  85.  2d.  in 
Rotherhitho. .     In  1900-1  the:  rates,  ranged   from  45.  lid.  in  Tooting  Graveney  to 

9^.  5rf.  in  Bow.t  ,  ,    .  -    ^  . 

•  ,  '  •  li  ♦.  ■ 

Of  the  rates  raised  in  London  in  1897^8  and  lSd8-9,  about  70  per  cent,  in  each  year 
were  charged  uniformly  over  the  county  (either  exclusive  01;  inclusive  of .  the  City) 
whilst  only  30  per  cent,  were  chargeable  upon  separate  areas.  '. 


polls. 


Equalisation 
oi  London 
Eates 


Dianges  in 
the  rateable 
value  of 
various  des- 
criptions of 
rateable  pro- 
perty since 
1870. 


V. — ^Valuation  of  various  Classes  op  PiioPEjiTr  a^d  x^  .Difeebent  Areas. 

According  to  a  Return  (H.C.  150)  presented  to  Parliament  in  1900  the  rateable 
value  of  lands,  buildings,  railways,  and  other  kinds  of  rateable  property  in  1870, 
1894,  and  1899  was  as  follows : — 


•  H.C.  117  of  1899. 

t  See  London  County  Council  Beturn,  Ko.  619. 


(Sates  made  in  County  of  London  in  I900-L) 
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1870. 

1894. 

1899 

dasaec  of  Rateable  Property. 

Amount. 

Per- 
centage 
of  Total. 

1 

Amoant. 

Per- 
centage 
of  Toul. 

'  Amount. 

Per- 
centage 
of  TotaL 

Lands: 

AoBicuT.TURA^*    Land  US  de- 
fined in  Section  .9  of  tho  Agrir 
cnltural  Rates  Act,  1896*  • 

Other  LAKDsf 

£     - 

■  f 

— 

£ 
■    If       ■ 

-»- . 

£ 

.  14,034,703 
7,277,639 

I3Y 
4-1 

Total  Lani>s         -  .     r 

BciLDlNGSt 

BAILWATsf        -             -                 -           - 

All    OTHBll  KllU>8    OF  Bateable 

PbopebttII         •           -            , 

,89,835,088 

55,157,300 
4,871,048 

5,006,898 

38;a 

52-6 
4-6 

4-8 

33,654.550 

102,719,541 
13,871,050 

10,894,434 

2Cr-9 

* 

63-7 
8-6 

6-8 

31,312,342 

116,^85,988 
15,598,001 

12,276,477 

17-8 

^•» 
8-9 

70 

Totals— ALL    KiNi>8    op  Ratb-1 
aulrPbopebtt — England  and  > 
Wales     •            i            •        -J 

104,870,334 

100^0 

161,139,575 

100*0 

l7i;622,V58 

100-0 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  Table,  the  rateable  value  of  *'  buildings  *?.  has  more 
than  doubled,  and  in  1899  formed  neariy  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  The  rateable  value 
of  *•  Railways  "  in  1899  Avas  more  than  three  times  greater  than  it  was  in  1870,  and 
represented  nearly  one  tenth  of  all  rateable  property.  But  the '  tol&dh]^  value  of 
"  Lands,"  which  was  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole  in  1870,  decreased  by  21  per  cent, 
between  1870  and  1899,  and  in  the  latter  year  formed  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
value  of  all  rateable  property. 

Between  July  1896  and  March  1900  the  rateable  value  of  •*  sgricultura|.  land,*'  as 
defined  by  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  3896,  decreased  from  24,5f55,058i.  to  28,975,323/., 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  161,000/.  a  year.  ...» 

In  1898-9  the  gross  eslimat'ed  rental  for  the  Poor  Rata  of  rateable  prppe^t^y  which  is 
assessed  under  Schedule  A.  of  the  Income  Tax  was  7-3  per  cent,  below  the  gross 
value,  according  to  the  Income  Tax  assessment  under  that  schedule. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  on  pp.  41-2  to  the  changes  in  the  rateq.ble  value  of 
urban  and  rural  areas  between  1890  and  1&98.  , 

In  Table  XII.  the  ra<ea&?6  i;aZt^6  per  head  of  population  in   1870,  1<S91,  and  1900  is  Rateable 

given  for  the  diiferent   Union-Counties.    Calculated  on  the  populatipn  in  1901,  the  7**"^  P®"" 

amounts  for    the    extra-Metropolitan    Counties   varied   in    1900/frQm.  4/.,  0  35,   to  -n^nSi* 

dl  11*5«.    The  counties  with  the  highest  and  the  lowest  amounts  Irere ! —  Counties. 


Rutland 

Westmorland 

Hereford 

Hunts  ^ 

Salop 

Surrey 


Highest 'Ateotio  is. - 

£ 

^ 

-        -    9 

11-5 

-        -    8 

13-4 

-  '     -    7 

13-0 

-   7 

12-7 

-    6 

19-8 

-    6 

114 

*  The  expression  ''agricultural  land"  means  any  land  used  as  arable,  meadow,  or  pasture  ground  only, 
cottage  gardens  exceeding  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  market  gardens,  nursery  grounds,  orchnrdF,  or  allotroentb, 
1»iit  does  not  include  land  occupied  together  with  a  house  as  a  park,  gardens  other  than  as  aforesaid,  pleasure- 
Kroi'nds,  or  any  land  kept  or  preserved  mainly  or  exclusively  for  purposes  of  sport  or  recreation,  or  land  used 
<•£  a  racecourse.  The  expression  '^  cottage "  means  a  house  occupied  as  a  dwelling  by  a  person  of  the 
labouring  classes  (59  &  60  Vict.  c.  16,  s.  9). 

t  Including  lands  other  than  agricultural  land  as  above  defined,  including  also  farmhouses  and  farm  buildings, 
and  titlie  rent  charges  and  uncommuted  tithes,  but  excluding  lands  occupied  as  railways,  canals,  quarries  &c. 

t  Including  houses  (other  than  farmhouses),  shops,  warehouses,  mills,  factories,  docks,  wharves,  &c. 

§  Including  stations  and  depots. 

II Including  quarries,  mines,  iron-works,  gasworks,  waterworks,  canab,  and  all  other  rateable  properties, 
vrhich  do  not  properly  come  under  the  other  headings. 

t  Not  ascerfainabic  for  years  prior  to  ihat  in  which  the  Agricultural  Bates  Act  was  passed,  viz.,  1896. 

I  2 
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Lowest  Amoants. 

£ 

8. 

•     4 

0-3 

.    4 

3-2 

.    4 

6-9 

•    4 

6-5 

.    4 

9-7 

•    4 

9-9 
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Stafford  ...... 

Durham  .  ^  .  .  .  - 

Cornwall         ------ 

Essex  •----• 

Suffolk-         ..•--• 
Yorkshire,  West  Riding         -  .  .  - 

Whilst  agricultural  counties  figure  largely  in  the  first  list,  mining  is  an  important 
industry  in  some  of  those  comprised  in  the  second. 

Changes  Seven  counties  show  a  decline   in  tlie  rateable  value  per  head  as  compared  with 

since  1870.     1870,  the  largest  decreases  being : — 

Decline  in  Bateablo 
Value  per  Head. 

Norfolk  -.-....    li*.3 

Essex  ..--.-.     11*1 

Lincoln  -  -  -  -  -•-  --11  "0 

Suffolk 7-8 

Northampton      --..--.      6*8 
Wilts     -  .  .  -  .  -  -        .      4-6 

The  increases  were  greatest  in  the  following  extra-Metropolitan  counties : — 

Tocrease  in  Rateable 
Value  per  Head. 

£  s. 

Westmorland  -  -  -  -  -        -    2  7*3 

Rutland        -  -  -  -  -  -         -     1  l4-0 

Sussex          -  -  -  -  .  -        -     1  11-9 

Cumberland  -  -  -  -  -        -    1  7*5         . 

Surrey           -  -  -  -  -  *        -        -    1  6-9 

North  Wales  -  -  -  -  -.13-9 

Three  out  of  the  six  counties  showing  the  greatest  increases  have  already  been 
noticed  as  having  the  highest  rateable  values  per  head. 

Assessable  Table  IX.  shows  the  amount  of  Assessable  Value  (as  defined  by  the  Agricultural 

Value  per  in-  Rates  Act,  1896),  per  inhabitant  in  1900  for  each  Union,  and  those  with  the  highest 

habitant  in      ^^^^  lowest  amounts  per  inhabitant  will  be  found  in  Table  X.     It  will  there  be  seen 

Dions.  ^^^^  ^^^  variation  is  enormous,  the  amounts  outfiide  the  Metropolis  ranging  from 

21  I'Sa.  in  the  Newca3tle-in-Emlyn  Union  in  Cardigan  to  12/,  13 'S*.  in  the  Liverpool 

Union. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Unions  the  variation  was  from  SI.  12«.  in  Mile  End  Old  Town 
to  167Z.  145.  in  the  City  of  London.  The  high  amounts  of  valuation  per  head  in  some 
of  the  London  Unions,  and  especially  in  the  City  of  London,  is  to  some  extent  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  day  population  lives  beyond  the  Union  boundary. 
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The  following  Table   shows  the  amount    of  valuation  in  Urban  and  Bural  areas  Valuation 
respectiyely :—  *^^  amount 


Poor  Bate 

Valuation  at 

Lady  Day, 

1900. 

Percentage  of 

Total  for 

England  and 

Wales. 

Population 
in  1901.* 

Valoation  per 
Inlnbitaat 

IUteable  Value. 

London  (Administrative  Countv)   .             -             - 
County  Boroughs           -            -            . 
Other  urban  area^              •            -            -            . 
Sural  Districts               -            .            . 

■    £ 
38,087,893t 
40,808,759 
60,285,909 
61,223,859 

Per  Cent 
211 
22-6 
27-9 
28-4 

4,542,961 

9,024,256 

11,470,897 

7,487,396 

£    «. 

5  7-7 
4  10-4 
4    7-7 

6  16-8 

Total,  England  and  Wales  - 

180,406,420 

1000 

32,525,510 

5  10-0 

Assessable  Value. 

London  (Administrative  County) 

County  Boroughs           ... 

Other  urban  areas              -            ,            .            • 

Rural  Districts  -            -            -            . 

38,074,947t 
40,640,804 
48,866,994 
40,846,014 

22-6 
24- 1 
290 
24-3 

4,542,961 

9,024,256 

11,470,897 

7,487,396^ 

8    7-6 
4  101 

4  6-2 

5  91 

Total,  England  and  Wales  • 

168,418,759 

1000 

32,525,5|0 

5    3-6 

per  in- 
habitant in 
different 
administra- 
tive areas. 


The  extra-Metropolitan  i^rban  areas  have,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  a  lower  rateable 
value  per  inhabitant  and  assessable  value  per  inhabitant  than  the  Eural  Districts.  As 
with  the  separate  Metropolitan  Unions  the  high  valuation  per  inhabitant  in  the 
County  of  London  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  tlie  day  population  living  beyond  the 
boundary, 

VI. — ^LocAL  Debt. 

At  the  end  of  1898-9,  the  outstanding  debt    of  Local  Authorities  amounted  to  Ouutanding 
276,229,0(X)Z.4  or  about  11.  Us.  5d.  for  each  £  of  rateable  value-    In  1891  the  out-  debt  of  Local 
standing    debt    was    equivalent    to   li.  68.  lOd.  for  each  £  of  rateable  value,  and  Authorities, 
there  has  thus  been  an  increase  of  5s.  Id.  per  £  of  rateable  value  in  eight  years. 

Of  the  outstanding  debt  in  1899  nearly  one-half,  or  14».  9d.  per  £  of  rateable  value  Amount 
had    been  incurred    in    connexion  with  waterworks,  gasworks,   tramways,   electric  incurred  in 
lighting  works,   markets,  baths,   Ac,   cemeteries  and  burial  grounds,  working-class  ^^?^„g^^ 
dwellings,  and  piers,    quays,  Ac.      These  were  the   undertakings    included    in    Sir  purposes. 
Henry     Fowler's    Return    relating    to    Reproductive    Undertakings    of   Municipal 
Corporations  (H.C.  88  of  1899),  and  only   a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  debt 
charges  in  connexion  with  them  actually  falls  upon  the  rates. 

About  47,000,{X)OZ.  of  the  outstanding  debt  in  1899  had  been  incurred  for 
Poor  Law  purposes  (including  lunatic  asylums  and  the  asylums  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board),  Police,  and  Education,  This  amount  is  equivalent  to  5^.  4(2. 
per  £  of  rateable  value. 

Of  the  remaining  100,000,000/.  of  outstanding  debt,  Highways  and  Street 
Improvements  were  responsible  for  34,500,000Z.,  and  Sewerage  and  SeVage  Disposal 
Works  for  28,500,000Z. 

The  Metropolitan  debt§  at  the    end    of    1898-9    amounted    to    5O,953,00OZ.,  or  Amount  of 

rather  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  outstanding  debt  of  all  Local  Authorities  in  Metropolitan 
r debt. 

*  The  population  given  for  London  is  that  of  the  County  as  constituted  on  6th  April  1900.  In  other  cases 
the  population  given  is  that  shown  on  pp.  xii.  and  J6  cf  the  Preliminary  Census  Report  for  1901,  but  Burton- 
on-Trent,  and  Warrington,  'which  were  not  County  Boroughs  in  March  1900,  are  included  with  '^  Other  urban 
areas/'  and  the  Urban  Districts  of  HazeU  GhK)ve  and  Bramhall,  Neyland,  Sawbridgewortb,  and  Saxmundham, 
which  had  not  been  created  Urban  Districts  in  March  1900,  are  included  with  '^  Bural  Districts." 

t  On  6th  April  1900. 

X  Sums  amounting  to  9,566,000^.  remained  in  Sinking  Funds  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  provide  for  the 
repayment  of  a  portion  of  these  outstanding  loans. 

§  The  London  County  Council  issues  annually  a  Beturn  showing  for  each  parish  in  the  County  of  London 
the  charges  on  the  rates  in  respect  of  loans,  and  the  amount  of  loans  outstanding.  {See'So,  4!dS).  At  the 
end  of  1899-1900  the  outbtanding  loans  varied  from  104*5  per  cent,  of  the  rateable  value  in  St.  Peter^ 
Westminster,  to  167*3  per  cent,  in  Shoreditch. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION  : 


Outstanding 
debt  of 
Town 
and  Urban 
District 
Councils. 


Summary. 


England  and  Wales.  This  sum  wap  equivalent  to  11.  Is.  2d.  per  £  of  the  rateable  valiio 
for  the  county,  a  sum  which  is  4.9.  Sd.  per  £  of  rateable  value  less  than  the  genera^l 
average  for  England  and  Wales.  But  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Metropolitan 
outstandiug  debt  in  connexion  with  the  reproductive  undertakings  mentioned  above 
was  only  4s.  Id.  per  £  of  rateable  value  as  compared  with  14«.  9d.  per  £  in  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  precisely  the  total  outstanding  debt  in  the  different 
classes  of  areas  outside  the  Metropolis,  but  the  outstanding  debt  of  Town  and 
Urban  District  Councils  at  the  eud  of  1898-9  was : — 


Amount.* 


County  Borough  Councils   - 


Borough  and  other  Urban  District  Councils 


106,952,000 


45,832,000 


Per  £  of 
Rateable  Vtlae. 


2  14  11 


0  19    0 


Of  the  amounts  in  the  last  column,  however,  about  1/.  Il8.  Id.  in  Comity 
Boroughs  and  ds.  4d.  in  other  urban  areas  represents  debt  incurred  in  connexion 
with  reproductive  undertakings.  The  outstanding  debt  in  County  Boroughs  for 
other  than  reproductive  undertakings  was,  thus,  1/.  Ss.  lOd.  per  £  of  rateable  value, 
without  counting  the  debt  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  School  Boards,  and  some  other 
Authorities,  and  is  therefore  much  heavier  than  the  debt  of  London  Authorities. 

The  outstanding  debt  in  Rural  Districts  is  much  lower  than  in  urban  areas. 

VII. — Summary. 

The  principal  points  brought  out  by  the  foregoing  figures  are  : — 

(1.)  Since  1891  the  amount  raised  by  rates  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  at  any 
previous  period,  the  increase  having  averaged  more  than  1^  millions  per 
annum. 

(2.)  Sanitary  Authorities  in  Urban  areas  were  responsible  for  at  least  one-third  of  the 
increase,  and  now  raise  more  than   one-third  of  the  total  rates. 

(3.)  The  valuation  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rates,  and  the  total  average  rate 
in  the  £  levied  has,  therefore,  increased  from  3s.  bd.  to  4«.  lOd. 

(4.)  The  average  rate  in  tli6  £  raised  by  each  class  of  Local  Authorities  has 
increased  since  1891,  but  the  average  rates  in  the  £  raised  by  extra - 
Metropolitan  Urban  Authorities  have,  generally  speaking,  grown  more 
rapidly  than  those  raised  by  other  classes  of  Local  Authorities. 
(5.)  The  services  imposing  the  largest  burdens  upon  the  rates  may  be  classed 
under  five  heads,  viz. — 

(a)  Poor  Relief  (including  Lunatics  and  Lunatic  Asylums) ; 
{b)  Elementary  Education  ; 
(c)  Police  ; 

(rf)  Roads,   Streets,    and    Bridges     (including    Lighting     and     Scaveng- 
ing);  .... 
(e)  Sewerage. 

(6,)  The  expenditure  upon  Poor  Relief  and  the  maintenance  of  Lunatics  is 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  populatipn,  and  in  London  the  average 
expenditure  per  inhabitant,  the  cost  of  relief  per  pauper,  and  the  average 
rate  in  the  £  required  are  much  greater  than  the  averages  for  extra- 
Metropolitan  Unions. 

(7.)  The  amount  of  Police  expenditure  per  inhabitant  and  the  rate  in  the  £ 
of  the- expenditure  falling  on  the  generd  revenues  of  the  Police  Authorities 
are  much  greater  in  London  than  in  the  Boroughs,  fend  in  the  Boroughs  than 
in  the  Counties.  The  expenditure  per  inhabitant  has,  on  the  whole, 
increased  very  slightly  since  1895. 


*  Excluding  outstanding  loans  of  Councils  acting  as  Burial  Boards  and  as  Harbour,  Pier,  Dock,  and  Fort 
Sanitary  A-uthcrities, 
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(8.)  The  School  Board  Rate  is  also  heavier  in  the  Metropolis  than  the  average  for 
extra-Metropolitan  School  Board  Districts,  but  the  average  rate  in  the  £  of 
the  expenditure  upon  Roads  and  Sewerage  falling  upon  the  general  revenues 
of  the  administering  Authorities  is  somewhat  smaller  in  the  Metropolis  and 
in  Rural  Districts  than  in  extra-Metropolitan  Urban  areas. 

(9,)  The  rates  raised  by  Poor  Law  Authorities  have  increased  from  llf^.  in  the 
£  in  1890-1  to  U.  2^d.  in  the  £  in  1899-1900,  but  the  average  increase 
and  the  rate  in  the  £  in  the  Metropolis  is  greater  than  outside  London, 
The  average  rate  in  the  £  has  increased  in  all  but  five  Counties. 

(10.)  The  burden  of  these  rates  is  very  unequal,  and  outside  the  Metropolis  varies 
from  3^rf.  in  the  Fylde  Union  (Lanes.)  to  2«.  3d.  in  Mildenhall  Union 
(Suffolk).  Generally  speaking,  the  burden  is  heaviest  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  and  lightest  in  the  Northern  Counties.  It  is  also  heaviest  in  those 
Unions  which  have  a  very  low  assessable  value  per  inhabitant,  and  lightest 
in  those  which  have  a  high  assessable  value  per  inhabitant. 

(11.)  The  School  Board  Rate  is  also  very  unequal  in  different  districts.  Districts 
with  about  one -third  of  the  rateable  value  of  England  and  Wales  have  no 
School  Board  Bate,  and  elsewhere  the  rate  varies  from  less  than  Id.  in 
the  £  to  upwards  of  28.  in  the  £. 

(12.)  The  average  rates  in  the  £  of  the  rates  raised  in  the  different  classes  of 
areas  in  1889-91  and  1896-8  were— 

Mean  Bate  in  £  in — 
188&-91.       1896-8 

Rural  Districts 

Urban  Districts  other  than  Boroughs 
Non-Coimty  Boroughs 
County  Boroughs 

London  .  -  -  . 

In   1898-9  there  appears  to  have  been 
above  groups,  except  Londou. 
f  13.)  The  average  Bural  rates  in  every  County  have  increased  since  1891. 
(14.)  About  70  per  cent,  of  the  London  rates  are  charged  uniformly   over  the 

whole  coimty. 
(15.)  The  rateable  value  of  agricultural  land  has  decreased  by  about  160,0C)0Z.,  or 
0*7  per  cent.,  per  annum  between  1896  and  1900.  but  the  rateable  value  of 
buildings  (inchiding  houses,  shops,  warehouses,  mills,  factories,  docks, 
wharves,  &c.)  and  railways  (includiog  stations  and  depdts)  is  increasing 
rapidly. 
(16.)  The  assessable  value  per  inhabitant  in  the  different  extra-Metropolitan  Unions 

varies  from  21.  Is.  in  Newcastle-in-Emlyn  to  12/.  11*.  in  Liverpool. 
(17.)  The  average  rateable  and  assessable  values  per  inhabitant  are  higher  in  llural 

Districts  than  in  other  extra-Metropolitan  areas. 
(18.)  The  local  debt  per  £  of  rateable  value  was  — 

£    8.   d. 

1     5  10  in  1891 ;  and 

1  11     5  in  1899. 

Nearly  one-*half  of  the  latter  amount  had  been  incurred  in  connexion  with 
reproductive  undertakings. 

(19.)  The  outstanding  debt  in  connexion  with  purposes  other  than  reproductive 
undertakings  is  much  heavier  per  £  of  rateable  value  in  County  Boroughs 
than  in  London,  and  much  lower  in  llural  Districts  than  in  Urban  areas. 
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DETAILED  TABLES. 


Table  I. — ^Total  Amount  of  Rates  raised,  Amount  of  Kates  raised  for  Expenses  of 
Poor  Law  Authorities,  and  the  Gross  Expenditure  for  Relief  to  the  Poor,  during 
the  Years  1871-72  to  1899-1900 ;  also  the  Rateable  Value  at  the  commencement 
of  those  years,  and  the  Estimated  Population  at  the  middle  of  the  years  1871 
to  1900. 

^Compiled  from  Sir  H.  H,  Fowler's  Report  on  Local  TaxcUion  (JEf.C.  lijS  of  1893);  LoccU  Taxation 
Reiwmsy  1898-9,  P/.  ViL  {H.C.  324— F.  of  1901);  Ibid,  1899-1900,  Pt.  L  (H.C,  302  of  1901); 
Reffistrar-GeneraPs  Report,  1899  {Cd.  328) ;  and  Preliminary  Report  on  Census,  1901  {Cd,  616).] 


Yeaw.* 

Total  Amount  of 
BatM  railed. 

Bates  railed 
for  Bxpensea  of 

Poor  Lair 
,    Aathoritie8.t 

Gross  Expenditure 

for  Belief  to  the 

Poor. 

Rateable  Valae 

at  Commencement 

of  each  Year. 

Rttinated 

Population  at  tlie 

IGddleofeaeh 

Year. 

1, 

8. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871-72 

17,646,720 

8,643,657 

8,007,403 

109,447,111 

22,788,694 

1872-73 

18,096,690 

8,357,978 

7,692,169 

112,392,362 

23,096,495 

1873-74 

18,906,187 

8,017,426 

7,664,957 

112,392,162 

23,408,656 

1874-75 

19,385,703 

8,137,778 

7,488,481 

115,646,631 

23,724,834 

1876-76 

19,484,791 

7,701,445 

7,335,858 

119,079,589 

24,045,885 

1876-77 

20,147,849 

7,374,158 

7,400,034 

124,587,474 

24,370,267 

1877-78        - 

21,109,170 

7,610,047 

7,088,650 

127,948,380 

24,690,539 

1878-79 

21,789,423 

8,049,896 

7,829,819 

131,021,019 

25,033,259 

187d-80 

22,160,099 

7,961,328 

8,015,010 

133,769,875 

25,371,489 

1880-81 

22,907,790 

8,074,622 

8,102,136 

135,645,473 

25,714,288 

1881-82 

23,904,860 

8,342,168 

8,232,472 

139,636,307 

26,046,142 

1882-83 

24,477,086 

8,429,016 

8,353,292 

141,407,686 

26,334,942 

1883-84 

24,934,147 

8,389,989 

8,402,550 

143,222,438 

26,626,949 

1884-85 

25,666,552 

8,350,354 

8,491,600 

145,527,944 

26,922,192 

1885-86 

26,142,891 

8,467,630 

8,296,230 

147,360,562 

27,220,706 

1886-87 

26,637,017 

8,341,982 

8,176,768 

148,907,797 

27,522,632 

1887-88 

27,194,836 

8,366,122 

8,440,821 

149,334,624 

27,827,706 

1888-89 

27,420,223 

8,354,564 

8,366,477 

149,696,812 

28,136,258 

1889-90 

27,713,409 

7,749,192 

8,434,345 

150,486,974 

28,449,239 

18S0-91 

27,818,642 

7,472,460 

8,643,318 

152,116,008 

28,763,673 

1891-92 

28,607,119 

7,288,766 

8,847,678 

165,896,383 

29.081,053 

1892-93 

30,201,908 

.  7,696,873 

9,217,514 

157,722,913 

29,416,890 

1893-«4 

824223,972 

8,158,936 

9,673,505 

159.469,468 

29,756,600 

1894-95 

33,855,283 

8,737,662 

9,866,605 

161,139,575 

30,100,235 

1895-96 

36,898,042 

9,344,098 

10,215,974 

162,839,965 

30,447,839 

1896-97 

37,542,016 

9,493,750 

10,432,189 

165,990,085 

80,799,461 

1897-08 

38,^82,162^ 

9,707,179$ 

10,828,276 

168,664,993 

31,155,137 

1898-09 

39,9S4,764t 

9,780,706§ 

11,286,973 

172,065,842 

81,514,927 

Average  for  28  yean 

26,447,832 

8,295,274 

8,622,539 

148,621^623 

27,084,792 

1899-1900 

__. 

10,364,840 

11,567,649 

175,622,758 

31,878,868 

1900-01 

— ~ 

~ 

— — 

180,406,420 

32,247,015 

*  Certain  details  for  years  as  ha  back  as  1843-i  will  be  found  in  the  Beport  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  1809-1900 
(Cd.  292),  pp.  482-8. 

t  It  is  probable  that  the  sums  entered  in  this  column  for  the  years  1871-72  to  1881^-2  are  to  some  small  extent  over  itatod 
[Me  Beport  of  Local  OoTemment  Board  for  1899-1900,  (Cd.  292),  p.  482.] 

t  Col.  2.— Including  for  1897-8, 1,276,794/.,  and  for  1898-9, 1,382,091/.,  contributions  under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896. 

§  Col.  8.— Including  for  1897-8,  506,282/.,  for  1898-9,  506,900/»,  and  for  1899-1900,  506,906/.,  contributionB  under  the 
Agricultoral  Bates  Act,  1896. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON   LOCAL  TAXATION  : 


Table  II. — ^A^ount  received  from  Rates  bv  the  vaiiouB 

[Compiled  from  Laced  Taxation  Feiurns,  1898-9,  Fts,  IL,  III.,  IF.,  and  VII.  {ff.C.  324, 324— /.,  324- //., 
Local  Taxation  Returns^  1899-1900,  Parts  /.,  //.,  ///.,  and  VL  (H.C.  302,  302—/.,  302—//.,  and 
Accounts  in  Abstract,  1899-1900,  and  Metropolitan  Police  Accounts,  1899-1900  (//.C.  154  o/1900).] 


Xocal  Authorities. 
1. 

1890-1. 
2. 

1891-2. 
8. 

1892-8. 
4. 

1893-4. 
5. 

1894-5. 
6. 

1895-6. 
7. 

Poor  Law  Authorities : 

Metropolitan-           -            -            - 
Bxtra.Metropolitan       -           .           .        - 

2,016,545 
5,457,554 

£ 

8,278,888 
5,015,762 

2,141,887 
5,455,492 

8,504,755 
5,055,833 

2,617.152 
6,122,297 

£ 

2,730,721 
6,613,377 

Total,  Poor  Law  Authorities 

7,474>099 

7,289,595 

7,596,879 

8,160,588 

8,789,449 

9,344,098 

School  Boards : 
School  Board  for  London       ... 
Other  School  Boards    -           -            .        . 

1,271,755 
1,695,666 

1,496,115 
1,835,951 

1,444,720 
2,017,5Q3 

1,473,125 
2,146,043 

1,408,455 
2,323,887 

1,454,420 
2,533,521 

Total,  School  Boards      .           -           - 

2,967,421 

8,832,066 

8,462,223 

8,619,168 

8,732,842 

3,987,941 

County  Councils  : 
London  County  Council  (General  Purposes)* 
„           „            „      (Special  Purposes)  - 
Other  County  Councils   (Geueral  Purposes) 
„          „             „        (Special  Purposes)  - 

•1,718,951 

906,712 
771,079 

r  1,311,285 

\     271,885 

978,038 

785,839 

1,400,004 
291,648 

1,124,173 
855,728 

1,495,659 
281.507 

1,464,757 
824,508 

1,64*8,966 
290.626 

1,653,825 
874,058 

1,796,125 
299,927 

1,698,040 
859,545 

Total,  County  Councils  -           -           - 

8,396,742 

8,842,047 

8,672,453 

4,066,431 

4,4^2,475 

4,653,637 

Heceiver  for  Metropolitan  Police  District : 
In  the  Administrative  County  of  London 
Outside            „                 „                „ 

619,632 
171,194 

607,598 
168,802 

609,310 
169,517 

609,070 
167,388 

619,223 
178,549 

628,432 
182,815 

Total,  Receiver  for  Metropolitan  Police 
District, 

790,826 

775,900 

778,827 

776,458 

797^772 

811,247 

Town  Ouncils  (Municipal  Accounts) 

Town    Councils  as  Sanitary  Authorities    and 

Urban  District  Ouncils.f 
Metropolitan  Vestries  and  District  Boards*t    - 
CommisBioners  of  Sewers  of  City  of  London    - 
Corporation  of  London  -            -            -           - 
Highway  Authorities  in  Bnral  Districts    - 

1,311,824 
7,285,990 

1,808,777 

324,258 

95,498 

1,822,091 

1,426,994 
7,658,916 

1,948,247 

219,887 

95,129 

1,853,331 

1,506,019 
8,055,579 

2,097,763 

808,284 

102,165 

1,491,434 

1,558,688 
8,793,108 

2,185,042 
223,454 
101,198 

1,520,510 

1,684,516 
9,104,503 

2.256,675 

274,532 

90,474 

1,409,222 

1,805,836 
9,673,879 

2,246,860 

317,962 

85,813 

1,520,001 

Rural  District  Councils  acting  otherwise  than  as 
Highwuy  Authorities : 
For  General  Expenses       -            -            • 
Ij'or  Special  Expenses            -            -        •» 

156,071 
255,900 

162,566 
269,312 

170,479 
296,089 

228,902 
303,187 

241,140 
325,796 

278,325 
324,956 

Total,  Rural    District   Councils,  acting 
otherwise  than  as  Highway  Authorities. 

411,971 

431,878 

466,568 

532,089 

566,936 

603,281 

Burial  Boards  and    other   Local  Authoritiea 
acting  under  the  Burial  Acts  : 
Metropolitan  -..«.. 
Extra-Metropolitan             -            .            - 

6,218 
172,812 

8,647 
167,703 

9,604 
170,196 

9»862 
174,109 

10,767 
175,423 

14,519 
178,986 

Total,  Burial  Boards,  &c. 

178,030 

176,350 

179,800 

183,971 

186,190 

193,505 

Parish  Councils  and  Parish  Meetings^ 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  (Extra-Metropolitan), 
and  Drainage  BoardA,  &c. 

292,453 

282,237 

286,894 

288,453 

68,111 
280,008 

155,401 
275,630 

Other  Local  Authorities  : 
Metropolitan**          -            .            -            . 
Kxtra-Metropolitanft    -            -            -        - 

72,486 
86,176 

86,826 
87,766 

107,600 
89,915 

119,360 
95,454 

124.053 
83,025 

144,808 
78,143 

ToUl,  Other  Local  Authorities  - 

158,662 

174,592 

197,515 

214,814 

207,078 

222,931 

Total    for    Metropolitan    Local 

Authorities. 
Total    for    Extra  -  Metropolitan 

Local  Authorities. 

7,933,120 
19,885,522 

8,319,402 
20,187,717 

8,513,385 
21,688,518 

1  9,003,032 
23,220,940 

9,335,923 
24,519,360 

9,719,587 
26,178,465 

Grand  Total    -        -         -i 

27,818,642 

28,507,119  |30,201,903 132,223,972 

33,855,283 

35,898,042 

*  The  rates  raised  by  the  London  County  Council  under  the  London  (Equalisation  of  Bates)  Act,  1 894,  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  Sanitary*  Authorities  in  Loudon,  are  included  with  those  raised  by  the  Metropolitan  Vestries  and  District  Boanls,  and  not 
with  thohe  raised  by  the  London  County  Council. 

t  Including  small  sums  raised  by  certain  Joint  Boards  and  Committees. 

X  Not  including  rates  raised  under  the  Burial  Acts,  Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts,  and  Public  Libraries  Acts. 

§  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  were  transferred  to  the  Corporation  in  January  1898.  The  amount 
Fho>in  in  columns  12  and  14  is  in  respect  of  the  year  1898,  and  comprises  276,098/.  in  respect  of  the  Pubhe  Health  Department 
of  the  Corporation  and  li'5,4  57/.  in  respect  of  other  Departments.   • 
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Classes  of  J^ocal  Auihorities  in  the  Years  1890-1  to  1899-1900. 

32  \^V,  of  1900)  and  corresponding  Returns  for  previous  years.     The  figures  for  1809-1900  are  compiled  from 
302— K  "/i901),  Board  of  Education^  FarliamefUary  Grants^  ^-c,  189i^l900  {Cd,  332),  London  County  Council^ 


1897-8. 

1898-9. 

1899-1900. 

1836-7. 
8. 

Bates. 
9. 

QraDts 

under 

Agricul- 

taral  Bates 

Act,  1896. 

10. 

Total  of 
Colnmns 
9  and  10. 

11. 

Bates. 
12. 

Grants 
under 
Agri- 
cultural 
Bates 
Act, 
'      1896. 

13. 

Total 

of 

Columns 

12  and 

13. 

14. 

Bates. 
15. 

Grants  under 

Agricultural 

Rates  Act, 

1896. 

16. 

Total  of 

Columns  15 

and  16. 

17. 

£ 

2,^12,418 
6,681,332 

2,926,138 
6;274,809 

£ 

1.211 
505,021 

£ 

2,927,349 
6,779,830 

£ 

2,839,438 
6,434,367 

£ 

1,211 
505,fi89 

£ 

2,840,649 
6,940,056 

£ 

3,167.532 
6,690,402 

£ 

1,211 
505,695 

£ 

3,168,743 
7,196,097 

9,493,750 

9,200,947 

506,232 

9,707,179 

9,273,805 

506,900 

9,780.705 

9,857,934 

506,906 

10,364,840 

1,728,162 
2,843,099 

1,927,009 
2,931,478 

353 
50,856 

1,927,362 
2,982,334 

1,769,536 
8,013,867 

706 
106,493 

1,770,242 
8,119,860 

1,972,161 
3,196,428 

706 
106,253 

1,972,867 
3,302,681 

4,571,261 

4,858,487 

51,209 

4,909,696 

4,782,903 

107,199 

4,890,102 

6,168,589 

106,959 

5,275,548 

1,903,576 
S0O.393 

1,673,063 
875,470 

1,766,109 
296,158 

1,569,867 
786,135 

782 

150 

203,957 

125,094 

1,766,891 
296,308 

1,773,824 
911,229 

1,766,195 
319,846 

1,658,173 
810,263 

782 

150 

204,310 

124,731 

1,766,977 
819.996 

1,862,483 
934,994 

1,772,308 
270,285 

1,645,471 
852,445 

782 

150 

205,547 

125,281 

1,?  78,090 
270,435 

1,851,018 
977,726 

4,752,502 

4,418,269 

329,983 

4,748,252 

4,554,477 

329,973 

4,884,450 

4,540,509 

331,760 

4,872,269 

652,610 
185,687 

658,025 
186,998 

827 

4,068 

658,852 
191,061 

663,848 
196,272 

820 
4,070 

664,163 
200,342 

678,595 
205,952 

320 
4,070 

678,915 
210,022    . 

838,297 

845,023 

4,390 

849,413 

860,115 

4,390 

864,505 

884,547 

4,390 

888,937 

1 

1,990.074 

10,081,505 

1 

2,368,705 

283,142 

94,438 

1,644,070 

2,087,466 
10,520,732 

2,470,629 
282,167 
102,562 

1385,527 

12,337 
10,522 

811,246 

2,099,803 
10,531,254 

2,470,629 
282,167 
102,562 

1,696,778 

2,229,737 
11,147,599 

2,453,619 

]-    401,6555 

1,410,981 

12,237 
10,180 

808,900 

2,241,974 
11,157,779 

2,453,619 
401.555§ 
1,719,831 

>  1,759,248 

J 

440,250 

*  '  857,485 

— 

289,508 
850,243 

274,586 
368,794 

45,85411 
4,229|| 

820,440 
878,023 

291.531 
389,069 

47,153 
4,349 

338,684 
893,418 

2,556,983 

639,751 

643,880 

50,083 

693,468 

680,600 

51,502 

732,102 

— 

— 

— 

16,353 
174.937 

19,460 
169,784 

489 

19,460 
170,223 

15,504 
164,617 

517 

15,504 
165,184 

12,468 
160,233 

535 

12,468 
160,768 

19U90 

189,194 

489 

189,683 

180,121 

517 

180.638 

172,701 

585 

173,236 

126,688 
1      260,245 

112,148 
269,277 

— 

112,148 
269,277 

110,617 
275,988 

— 

110.617 
275,988 

110,564 

"^ 

110,564 

• 

184,958 
76,345 

156,205 
63,355 

303 

156,205 
68,658 

168,231 
77,826 

298 

163,281 
77,618 

- 

— 

_ 

1      211,808 

219,560 

803 

219,863 

240,606 

298 

2*n,899 

— 

— 

— 

|l0,289,755 
27,252,281 

10,604,462 
27,000,906 

2,823 
1,273,971 

10,607,285 
28,274,877 

10,392,817 
28,209,856 

3,169 
1,328,922 

10,305,986 
29,538,778 

— 

— 

.37,542,016 

37,605,368 

1,276,794 

38,882,162 

38,602,673 

1,332,091 

39,934,764 

— 

— 

— 

,,  The  total  of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Grants  paid  to  Baral  District  Councils,  acting  otherwise  than  as  Highway  Authorities,  has  been 
tlividel  btrtwaen  the  General  and  Spc^nal  Expenses  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  so  applicable  in  1898-19. 

?  Not  i Deluding  rates  raised  under  the  Burial  Acts. 

**  Including  rates  raised  by  Vestries  and  other  Authorities  acting  under  the  Baths  and  Washhoui^s  Acts  and  Public  Libraries  Acts. 

tt  Including  ratc-i  raised  by  Town  Councils  and  Councils  of  Urban  Districts  other  than  Boronghi  acting  as  Harbour^  Pier,'  and  Dock 
Aathoritics,  and  by  Lighting  Inspectors  and  Committees. 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION  : 


Tablb  III.-— Valuation  of  the  Abbas  AoHiNiST^iifiD  by  the  moile  important 


[Compiled  from  Local  TaxaHon  Returns,  1899-1900,  Pts,  /.,  //.,  and  III.  (H.C.  302,  302-2.,  and 
corresponding  Beturns 

'1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

Poor   Rate  Valuation    (Poor   Law 
Areas) : — 

London  (Union  County)* 

Extra  Metropolitanf 

£ 
31,596,896 

120,519,112 

83,070,830 
122,825,553 

!  • 

£                    £ 
33,370,826       83,729,660 

124,352,087  '  125,789,808 

£ 
34,052,102 

127,087,473 

Total 

152,116,008 

155,896,383 

157,722,913 

159,469,468 

161,139,575 

Poor  Rate  Valuation  (Adminisirative 
Areas)  : — 

London               (Administrative 

County)* 
County  Boroughsy 

Other  Administrative  Countiesf 

>       t 

• 

t 

t 

t       < 

Total           - 

152,116,008 

155,8d6,883 

157,722,918 

159,469,468 

161,139,576 

General    District    Rate    Assessable 
Value  :— 

County  Borough8§ 

Boroughs    other    than   County 

Boroughs.  II 
Urban  District  Councils  other 

than  Boroughs.lf 

28,870,390 
11,307,^66 
20,257,938 

30,015,219 ; 

11,484,295 

20,144,740 

80,706,819 
12,146,065 
20,462,444 

31,153,730 
12,566,803 
20,650,004 

31,761,321 
12,863,414 
21,157,368 

Total 

60,436,294 

61,644,254 

63,315,828 

64,869,a37 

65,782,098 

Borough  Bate  Valuation : — 
County  Borougha§ 

Boroughs    other    than    County 
Boroughs.  I| 

30,690,889 
12,853,759 

81,932,234 
,12,985,057 

82,662,864 
18,781,771 

33,145,893 
14,243,191 

3'^038,501 
14,584,17)2 

Total 

43,544,648 

44,917,291 

46,444,635 

47,389,084 

48,622,673 

County  Bate  Basis  for  Counties  other 
than  London(Valuation  for  General 
County  Purpose8).§** 

Rural  District  Valuation 

Valuation  for  Highway  Purposes  in 
Rural  Districts. 

92,886,000 

53,621,519 
63,278,287 

93,618,000 

63,612,215 
63,274,669 

94,471,000 

53,609,284 
63,110,804 

95,415,000 

53,279,720 
52,683,540 

96,849,852 

62,09i,210 
52,416,358 

*  In  force  on  6th  April  at  oommenoement  of  each  year. 

t  In  force  at  Lady  Day  „  „  „ 

i  Information  not  giTen  in  the  Local  Taxation  Returns  prior  to  the  year  1895-96. 

§  In  1890-91  there  were  62  Connty  Boroughs,  in  1891-92  and  each  sabseqaent  year  there  were  64. 

)|  The  number  of  Boroughs  other  than  County  Boroughs  in  existence  at  the  end  of  each  year 


1890-91 

.    231 

1895-96 

241 

1891-92 

.     233 

1896-97 

242 

1892-98 

-     238 

1897-98 

842 

1898-94 

-     239 

1898-99 

244 

1894-96 

-     240 

ry  Authorities  or  Urhan  District  Councils  for  D 

istrici 

1S90-91 

-     716 

1895-96 

766 

1891-92 

-     722 

1896-97 

778 

1892-93 

.     723 

1897-98 

786 

1898-94 

.    727 

1898-99 

808 

1894-95 

.    760 

**  In  1890-91,  nine  countiei ;  in  1891-92,  six  counties ;  in  1892-93,  seven  counties ;  in  1898-94,  five  counties ;  and  in  1894-95, 
and  1898-9,  one  coun^,  were  not  rated  for  general  county  purposes,  and,  so  far  at  these  counties  are  concerned,  the  figures  tor 
these  years  have  been  estimated  with  the  aid  of  the  6gures  showing  the  valuation  for  special  county  purposes. 
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CiASSBS  of  LociL  AuTHOBiTiBS  fot  the  Tears  1890-91  to  19(X)-19QL. 

SOa-//.  q^l901) }  Ibid,  1898-9,  Pt$.  11^  JIL,  and  VL  (E.G.  324—/.,  9Hr^IV.  ^ MKX)),  aiid 
for  previout  yean,'] 


1895-96. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1899-1900. 

1900-01. 

£ 
84,307,741 

128,582,224 

£ 
35^36,283/ 

... 

130,053,802  j 

£ 

86,286,831(a) 

«6,271„161(6) 

132,37^162(a) 

120,222,522(6) 

£ 

36,889,357(0) 

86,874,113(6) 

135,176,485(0) 

.  123,111,563(6) 

£ 

37,386,135(a) 

37,371,599(6) 

188,286,623(0) 

126,233,808(6) 

£ 

-   87,927,684(0) 

37,014,842(6) 

142,478,736(o) 

130,608,917(6) 

162,889,965 

165,990,085  i 

168,664,993(a) 
156,493,683(6) 

172,065,842(0)- 
159,985,676(6) 

175,622,758(0) 
168,605,407(6) 

180,406,420(0) 
168,418,769(6) 

34,467,948 
U28>882,017 

36,087,210. 
129,902,875.- 

36,437,91 1(a) 
86,422,166(6) 
36,560,256(a) 
36,399,865(6) 
95,676,826(a) 
83,671,663(6) 

37,040,238(0) 
37,024,900(6) 
37,688,692(0) 
37,528,006(6) 
97,342,012(0) 
85,484,770(6) 

37,540,555(0) 
37,525,920(6) 
88,970,.337(o) 
38,808,373(6) 
99,111,866(0) 
87,271,114(6) 

38,087,893(o) 
88,074,947(6) 
40,808,759(o> 
40,640,804(6) 
101,509,768(0) 
89,703,008(6) 

162,839,965 

u    165,990,085 1 

168,604,993(0) 
156,493,683(6) 

172,065,842(0) 
169,985,676(6) 

176,62?,768(o) 
163,605,407(6) 

180,406,420(0) 
168,418,759(6) 

32,444,587 
13,278,564 
22,459,536 

33,645,022 
13,721,326 
22,890,800 

84,245,769 
14,176,843 
23,698,586 

35,642,068 
14,966,954 
25,03i,583 

— 

68,177,687 

70,257,148 

72,121,198 

75,640,605 

— 

—■ 

34,626,988 
16,023,951 

35,738,876 
15,479,715 

36,126,802(e) 
15,426,021(e) 

37,583,464(«) 
16,161,650(6) 

— 

— 

49,650^939 

51,218,591 

51,552,823(6) 

53,745,114(«) 

— 

— 

96,272,300 

51,859,0d6 
51,522,015 

97,801,873 1 

51,014,546 1 
51,008,178 1 

98,444,988(a) 
85,694,278{6) 

61,110,902(0) 
40,510,390(6) 
50,978,152(«) 
40,407,286(6) 

99,212,100(0) 
86,-138,553(6) 

51,041,024(0) 
40,544,043(6) 
50,9e8,927(<t) 
40,508,545(6) 

101,073,882(0) 
88,428,172(6) 

50,823,613(0) 
40,406,914(6) 
50,790,294(0) 
40,386,517(6) 

— 

jVbtewIn  oompaiing  the  anDual  fi/tores  relating  to  the  Takatioii  of  urban  and  roral  diiitricts  sepantely,  it  ihoold  not  be 
ibigotten  that  the  total  urban  area  is  increasing  year  bj  jear  owing,  not  onljr  to  the  creation  of  new  urban  districts,  but  also  to 
the  extension  of  old  ones,  and  that  for  the  same  reasons  the  total  rural  area  is  diminishing  jear  bj  year. 

(a)  KetAnBual  or  Bateable  Value. 

(6)  Assessable  Valoe  according  to  the  Agrieultural  Bates  Act,  1896,  t.e.,  the  total  net  annual  or  rateable  value  redneed  by 
one-half  of  the  rateable  yalue  of  **  agricultural  land." 

(c)  The  County  Borough  of  Manchester  was  extended  on  9ih  Kovember  1890  by  the  addition  of  a  part  of  the  Administrati?e 
County  of  Jjanoashire,  having  a  rateahle  ralue  of  about  860,000/.  This  amount  Is  not  inelodtfd  in  the  total  Borough  Bate 
Valuation,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  included  in  the  total  valuation  for  the  iGreneral  County  Bate  for  the  year  1 890-9  !•  (See  Local 
Taxation  Betums  for  1890-91,  Part  III.,  p.  17,  and  189S-93,  Part  U.,  p.  xx.) 

(d)  Including  247,327/.  in  respect  of  Newport  (Mon.),  which  was  constituted  a  County  Borough  on  7th  November  1891. 

(e)  Thele  amounts  are  the  total  aasessable  values  fbr  Borough  Bate  purposes.  In  the  oases  to  which  the  Agricultural  Bates 
Act,  1896,  applies,  the  rateable  value  has  been  reduced  by  one-half  the  value  of  agricultural  land,  such  reduction  amounting  in 
1897-98  to  117,630/.  in  County  Boroughs,  and  to  847,742/.  in  other  Boroughs,  and  in  1898-99  to  124,584/.  in  County  Boroughs, 
and  to  342,889/.  in  other  Boroughs. 

(/)  Inelnding  242,984/*  in  respect  of  Newport  (Mod.),  which  was  constituted  a  County  Borough  on  7ih  November  ]S91> 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION: 


Table  IV, — ^Averagb  Rates  in  the  £  of  the  Rates  raised  for  the  purposes  of  tho 
Principal  Local  Authorities  during  the  Years  1890-91  to  1899-1900. 

[Compiled  from  Local  Taxation  Return$y  1899-1900,  P**.  /.,  //.,  and  TIL  {B.C.  302, 302-/., and  302-/7. of  1901)  ; 
Ibid,  1898-99,  Pt.  VIL,  if.C.  324— F.  of  1901)  ;  Report  of  Board  of  Education,  1900-1901  {Cd,  756),  and 
corresponding  Returns  for  previous  t/ears.] 


Local  Anthorities. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1S94-95. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1899^ 
1900. 

Poor  Law  Authorities: — 

Metropolitan            .            -            - 

a, 

1 

d, 

8-3 

1     4-5 

s, 

1 

d. 

8-4 

5.      d. 
1     5-8 

s.     d, 

I     6-4 

1 

d. 
7-1 

«.     d. 

1     6-8 

*.     d. 
1     7-4 

».     d, 
1     6-5 

*.  •   d. 
1      8-3 

Extra-Metropolitan 

0  10-9 

0    9-8 

0  10-5 

0  10-8 

0  11-6 

1 

0-3 

1     0-3 

1'  0-5 

1     0*5 

1      0*7 

England  and  Waleg,  Poor! 
1  jaw  Authorities     -        -  / 

0  11-8 

0  11-2 

0  11-6 

1     0-2 

1     1-0 

1 

1-8 

1     1-7 

l\  2-1 

1     1-9 

1      2-5 

School  Boards*:— 

School  Board  for  London 

0 

9-9 

0  U-O 

0  10»6 

0  10-5 

0  100 

0  10-8 

1     0-1 

1     0-9 

0  11-7 

1      0-9 

Other  School  Boards:— 

For  Boronghfl  in  England 

0 

6-5 

0     7-0 

0 

7-5 

0    7-8 

0     7-8 

0 

8-7 

0    9-6 

0    9-6 

0    9-8 

0  JO-l 

„        Wales 

0 

6  4 

0    7-5 

0 

7-9 

0     7'1 

0     7-5 

0 

8-7 

0    9-5 

0     9-2 

0     9-2 

0  10-3 

for  Parishes  in  England 

0 

6*8 

0    6*8 

0 

7-2 

0     7-7 

0    8»0 

0 

80 

0    8-8 

0     9-4 

0     9-3 

0     9-7 

„      Wales 

0 

8-0 

0    7-8 

6 

8-1 

0    8-5 

0    9-3 

0 

9-6 

0  10-8 

0  ll-O 

0  ll'l 

O  11-5 

Enghind,  School  Boards 

0 

7-8 

0     8-2 

0 

8-5 

0    8-8 

0     8-6 

0 

9-1 

0  10-2 

0  10-6 

0  10-3 

O  10'9 

Wales 

0 

7-5 

0    7-7 

0 

80 

0    81 

0    8-8 

0 

9-4 

0  10-4 

0  10-5 

0  10-5 

0  U-l 

County  Councils :  — 

London  County  Council:  — 
Qeneml  County  Purposesf 

0 

U-l 

0    9-5 

0 

10-0 

0  10-6 

0  11-5 

1 

0-5 

I     0-6 

0  n-6 

0  11-5 

0   11-5 

Special        „           „ 

0 

2-1 

0     2-2 

0 

2-4 

0    2-3 

0    2-8 

0 

2-4 

0     2*8 

0    2-2 

0     2-4 

0     30 

Other  County  Councils:  — 
General  County  Purposes 

0 

2-35 

0     2-49 

0 

2-86 

0    3-68 

0     4-14 

0 

4-23 

0     413 

0    4-40 

0     4-60 

0     4-47 

Special!      „           ,, 

0 

1-99 

0     2-02 

0 

2-17 

0    2-07 

0     219 

0 

214 

0     216 

0    2-20 

0     2-25 

0     8-81 

Metropolitan     Vestries     and     District 

Boards,  &c.t§. 
Receiver   for   the  Metropolitan  Police 

District.  II 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of 

London.! 
Corporation    of    London    (Police    and 

Ward  Rates). 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8-6 
5*4 

7-7 
5-8 

1     4d 

0  50 

1  0-9 
0     5-6 

1 
0 

1 

0 

5-2 
5-0 
5-8 
5-9 

1     5-7 

0  5-0 

1  0-7 
0    5-7 

1     6-2 

0  5-0 

1  3-6 
0     51 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5*9 
5-0 
5-9 

4-8 

1     60 

0  5-0 

1  31 
0     50 

1     6-6 

0  5-0 

1  2-9 
0     5-4 

1     6-2 
0     5-0 

-1  90 

0     50 

TowD  Councils  (Municipal  Accounts)  :— 
County  Boroughs 

0 

7-9 

0     8-8 

0 

8-5 

0    8-5 

0     9-0 

0 

9-6 

0  10-4 

0  10-7 

0  11-2 

— . 

Other          „            -           -            - 

0 

5-7 

0     6-0 

0 

6'1 

0    6-5 

0     6-5 

0 

6-7 

0     6-8 

0     7-4 

"0    7-1 

*- 

Town  Councils  (other  Accounts)!:  — 
County  Boroughs 

2 

5-6 

2     6*6 

2 

7-8 

2  10-0 

2  10-5 

%. 

11-3 

2  U'O 

2  11-6 

2  11*9 

— 

Other          „            .            -            - 

2 

4-8 

2     6-2 

2 

5*4 

2    80 

2     8*4 

2 

8-8 

2     9-4 

2     9*8 

2  10*0 

— 

Urhan  District  Councils,  Districts  other 
than  Boroughs.! 

2 

4'1 

2     4-5 

2 

5-2 

2     7-4 

2     7-8 

2 

9-0 

2  10-2 

2  10-8 

2  11*3 

— 

Rural  District  Councils  acting  otherwise 
than  as  Highway  Authorities: — 
Special  ExpensesJ  -            .            - 

0 

1-3 

0     1*2 

0 

1-3 

0     1'4 

0     1-5 

0 

1-5 

0     1-6 

• 
0     2-2 

0     2-3 

0     2-6 

General  Expenses 
Highway  Authorities  io  Rural  Districts  - 

0 
0 

0'7 
6*0 

0    0-7 
0    6-1 

0 
0 

0-8 
6-7 

0     1-0 

0     6-9 

0     I'l 
0     6-5 

0 
0 

1-3 
7-1 

0     1*4 
0    7-7 

0     1*6 
0     8-2 

0     1*7 
0     8*4 

.0  10-4 

Parish  Councils  and  Parish  Meetings!  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0     0-3 

0 

0-7 

0     0*6 

5    8-7 

0    0-7 

0    0*6 

0     0-7 

Average  Bate  in  the  £  of  aUI 
Bates  raised  in  the  Metro-  - 
polls           -          -          -J 

5 

0-2 

5    0-4 

5 

1-2 

5    4-0 

5    5-8 

5 

80 

5  10-2 

5    7-6 

— 

Average  Bate  in  the  £  of  alll 
Bates  raised   outside   the  • 
Metropolis        -       -        -J 

3 

3-6 

3    3-5 

3 

50 

3    8  3 

3  10-3 

4 

0-9 

4    2-3 

4    5-9 

4   7-0 

— 

Average  Bate  in  the  £  of  aUl 
Bates  raised   in  England  ^ 
and  Wales        -                -J 

3 

7-9 

3    7-9 

3  100 

4   0*5 

4    2-4 

4 

4-9 

4    6-3 

4    9-7 

4    9-9 

— 

*  The  School  Board  Rates  are  for  the  years  ending  29th  Septemher  1890,  &c. 

i  The  rates  raised  hy  the  London  County  Council  under  the  London  (Equalisation  of  Rates)  Act,  1894,  for  the  expeaditurv  of  the 
Sanitary  Authorities  in  London,  are  included  with  those  raised  hy  the  Metropolitan  Vestries  and  District  Boards,  and  not  with  those  raised 
hy  the  London  County  Council. 

X  See  notes  on  opposite  page. 

§  Not  including  rates  raised  under  the  Burial  Acts,  Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts,  and  Puhlic  Libraries  Acto. 

11  The  Metropolitan  Police  Rate  charged  upon  the  parishes  in  5d.  in  the  £  in  each  year.  The  higher  amount  shown  for  the  year  1890-1 
is  due  to  the  receipt  during  that  year  of  a  large  halanoe  of  the  rate  for  the  preceding  year. 

!  Not  including  rates  raised  under  the  Buial  Acts. 
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Notes  to  Table  IV. 


The  average  rates  ia  the  £  giren  in  this  Table  are,  so  far  as  possible,  the  results  of  dinding  the  amount  of  rates  raisied  b^ 
the  valoation  at  the  commeuoement  of  the  year  of  the  districts  in  which  they  were  levied.  For  some  rates  certain  propernee 
have  been  exempted  from  a  propartion  of  the  full  rate  in  the  £  or,  what  produces  similar  results,  from  chargeability  in  respect 
of  a  proportion  of  their  net  annual  value,  and  in  these  cases  the  computations  are  based,  so  £ar  as  possible,  upon  the  net  annual 
valae  after  deduction  of  the  part  proportionate  to  the  exemption  granted,  i.e.,  the  assessable  value,  so  that  the  resulting  rate 
in  the  £  is  the  full  approximate  amount  payable  upon  the  full  net  annual  value  of  those  properties  which  are  not  differentially 
treated.  Properties  which  are  so  treated  would  be  assessed  at  a  lower  rate  in  the  £  on  their  full  annual  value,  or  at  the  foil 
rate  in  the  £  upon  their  assessable  value. 

Generally  sptAkiog,  the  rates  so  calculated  are  somewhat  lower  than  those  actually  levied,  owing  to  prn vision  having  to  be 
made  in  prju^tice  for  the  losses  due  to  leakages.  From  a  Return  (fl.C.  187),  prepared  by  the  I^al  Government  Board  in 
1894,  it  appears  that  of  the  sum  which  the  Poor  Rate  would  have  produced  in  the  Metropolis  in  1892-3,  had  it  all  been  collected, 
6*6  per  cent,  was  lost  by  leakages  due  to  allowances  to  owners  («ee  pages  50-2  of  Final  Report,  Cd.  638),  excusals  on  the 
ground  of  poverty,  empties,  removals,  and  other  causes.  In  the  parish  of  Bromley  the  ]o«b  reached  15*8  per  cent.  No 
similar  return  for  the  rest  of  England  and  Wale^  has  been  obtained. 

Some  slight  variation  may  also  occur  between  the  rates  actually  levied  and  those  ascertained  on  the  above  method  owing 
to  the  fact  that  rates  are  levied  at  different  periods  of  the  year  when  the  valuation  may  have  been  somewhat  altered. 

For  the  Special  County  Rates  outside  London  it  is  not  possible  to  calculate  the  averat^  rate  in  the  £  on  the  valuation  of  the 
areas  in  which  they  were  levied,  but  the  average  rate  in  the  £  given,  which  is  calculated  on  the  valuation  for  General  County 
Parposes,  indicates  the  minimum  average  rate  levied  for  Special  County  Purposes. 

The  Special  Expeiu€$  Rates  of  Rural  District  Councils  are  assessed  in  the  case  of  certain  kinds  of  property  on  oue-fourtYi 
of  the  net  annual  value,  and  they  are  not  levied  over  the  whole  of  the  areas  of  the  Conocils  levying  them  but  only  on*Bpecial  parts 
of  them.  The  Assessable  Value  for  the  purposes  of  such  rates  of  the  several  contributory  places  is  not,  however,  avaihible 
for  all  the  years,  but  the  average  rate' in  tbe  £  given,  which  is  calculated  from  the  valuatior  upon  which  contributions  for  General 
Expenses  were  levied,  indicates  ths  minimum  average  rate  levied  for  Special  Expenses. 

The  average  rates  in  the  £  of  the  rates  raised  within  and  withouc  the  Metropolis,  and  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales, 
ste,  for  the  years  1890-1  to  1896-7,  calculated  from  the  rateable  value,  and  for  the  years  1897-8  and  1898-9  from  the  assessable 
value  under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896,  to  the  Poor  Rate  at  the  commencement  of  each  year. 

These  qualifications  do  not,  however,  for  practical  purposes,  affect  the  comparisons  between  oce  year  and  another,  bnt  the 
increases  in  the  year  1897-8  as  compared  with  1896-7  in  tbe  average  rates  in  the  £  of  the  total  of  all  rates  raised  outside 
London  and  in  Enghmd  and  Wales  anl  of  the  Special  Expenses  Rates  of  Rural  Distriet  Conocils  are  partly  due  to  the  adoption 
of  the  assessable  value  in  place  of  the  rateable  value  in  the  calculation  of  those  rates. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION  : 


Table  V. — Gbobs  Bxpenditurb  on  the  Various  Sbevices  adminibtebbd 


[Con^led  from  Local  Taxation  Returns,  1898-9,  Ft.   VIL    {H.C.   324-r.  of  1900)  ;    Ibid.,   1897-8, 
of  the  London  County  Council  for  the  Eleven  Years  ending  3lst  March  1900 ;  and 


PUBPOBBB. 


1. 


1897-8. 


Bxpenditaie 

other  than  Debt 

Charges. 


Debt  Charges. 


Of  Local 
Aathorities  other 
than  the  London 
County  Council.* 


Of  the 

London  County 

Counc]l.t 


Total 
Bxpenditare. 

5. 


Allotments      .  -  .  •  - 

Baths,  Wash-bo,uses,  and  .Open  Bathing  Places 
Bridges  and  Ferries  ... 

Cemeteries  and  other  Burial  Grounds 
Education  §  .... 

Electric  Lighting  (other  than  Public  Lighting) 
Fire  Engines  and  other  Appliances,  and  Fire 

Brigades. 
Gasworks       .... 
Harbours,  Piers,  Doclss,  and  Quays    - 
Highwaysjl 

Hospitals    -  ~  -  . 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 

Land    Drainage,   Embankment,    River    Con 

servancj,  and  Sea  Defences. 
Libraries  and  Museums 
Lighting  Streets,  Boads,  &c. 

Lunatics  and  Lunatic  Asylums 

Markets    -  -  - 

Parks,  Pleasure  Grounds,  Commons,  and  Open 

Spaces. 
Police  and  Police  Stations    - 
Poor  Relief  f 

Private  Street  Works  and  other  Private  Im- 
provements. 

Prosecutions  and  Conveyance  and  Maintenance 
of  Prisoners. 

Public  Buildings,  Offices,  <&c.  (not  included 
under  preceding  Headings). 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  Works 

Tramways       .  .  .  - 

Waterworks        •  -  -  - 

Various  Public  Works  and  Purposes 
Other  Expenditure:]:^  -    "        - 

Total 


£ 

46,000 

296,000 

206,000 

348,000 

7,806,000 

218,000 
349,000 

3,957,000 
1,625,000 
8,032,000 

449,000 

'       42,000 

314,000 

378,000 
1,283,000 

2,070,000 
376,000 
519,000 

4,934,000 
8,298,000 

1,006,000 

185,000 

294,000 

1,563,000 
343,000 

1,285,000 
3,766,000 
3,618,000 


53,605,000 


£ 

4,000 

132,000 

154,000 

221,000 

1,597,000 

190,000 
18,000 

972,000 
1,366,000 
1,480,000 

96,000 
160,000 
178,000 

61,000 
4,000 

301,000 
391,000 
269,000 

95,000 
839,000 

126,000 


325,000 

1,512,000 
117,000 

2,231,000 
694,000»* 


£ 
87,000 

50,000 
533,000 


85,000 
2,000 


94,000 

49,000 

4,000 


13,513,000 


1,000 

273,000 
6,000 


57,000 


1,240,000§§ 


£ 

49,000 

428,000 

447,000 

569,000 

9,403,000 

408,000 
417,000 

4,929,000 

2,991,000 

10,045,000 

646,000 
287,000 
494,000 

429,000 
1,287,000 

2,466,000 
767,000 
827,000 

5,033,000 
9,137,000 

1,132,000 

185,000 

20,000 

3,348,000 
465,000 

3,516,000 
8,135,000 


68,358,000 


*  These  figures  were  furnished  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  So  far  as  the  debt  charges  of  the  Councils  of  Borousbs  other 
than  County  Boroughs  and  of  other  District  Councils  are  concerned,  they  are  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  the  outstanding  loans 
for  each  purpose  at  the  end  of  1896-97. 

t  Certain  of  these  figures  vere  furnished  by  the  London  County  Council,  and  the  remainder  of  the  total  debt  charge  is 
apportioned  between  the  various  purposes  upon  the  basis  of  the  estimated  amount  of  outstanding  loan  for  each  at  the  end  of  the 
precediDg  year. 

X  These  figures  were  furnished  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  debt  charges  in  respect  of  LuDatic  Asyluma,  Poor 
Relief,  and  Police  Stations,  are  taken  from  the  Betums  of  the  Local  Authorities,  but  the  other  figures  are  wholly  or  partly 
estimated  from  the  outstanding  loans  in  March  1S97  and  March  1898,  and  the  results  ot  the  similar  analysis  made  for  the  year 
1897-95  which  are  given  in  columu  8. 

§  Including  expenses  of  School  Boards,  School  Attendance  Committees,  Reformatories,  and  Industrial  Schools,  and  ezpenditore 
on  Technical  and  Intermediate  Education. 

II  Including  Street  Improvements,  Street  Watering  and  Scavenging,  &c. 
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by  Local  Authobitibs  for  the  Tears  1897-8  and  1898-9. 


P/.  IF.  {H.C.  302^11.  of  1899);  Ibid.,  1896-7,  Pi.  IV.  (H.C.  361-/7.  of  1898) ;  the  Financial  Abitraet 
Information  supplied  by  the  Local  Giyvemment  Board  and  the  London  County  CoundL] 


1898^9. 


Expenditure 

other  than  Debt 

Charges. 


Debt  Charges. 


Of  Local 
AathoritieB  other 
than  the  London 
Conntj  CouneU.t 

7. 


Of  the 

Loudon  Coontj 

Coonoil.t 

8. 


Total 
Expenditure. 

9. 


£ 

46,000 

a06,000 

274,000 

352,000 

8,245,000 

337,000 
393,000 

4,089,000 
1,649,000 
8,444,000 

485,000 

49,000 

299,000 

390,000 
1,324,000 

2,215,000 
396,000 
513,000 

5,038,000 
8,619,000 

1,079,000 

188,000 

327,000 

i, 717,000 
657,000 


X, 381.000 

3,797,00011 
3,877.000 


56,486,000 


£ 

4,000 

150,000 

152,000 

219,000 

1,661,000 

223,000 
20,000 

1,013,000 
1,311,000 
1,523,000 

113,000 
162,000 
176,000 

54,000 
5,000 

337,000 
387,000 
262,000 

114,000 
919,000 

135,000 


331,000 

1,584,000 
192,000 

2,293,000 
653,000** 


83,000 


50,000 


531,000 


84,000 
2,000 


101,000 

47,000 

3,000 


PuBFoaxa. 


10. 


13,993,000 


2,000 

267,000 
59,000 


67,000 


1,296,000§§ 


£ 

50,000 

456,000 

509,000 

571,000 

9,906,000 

560,000 
463,000 

5,102,000 

2,960,000 

10,498,000 

598,000 
295,000 
477,000 

444,000 
1,329,000 

2,653,000 
783,000 
822,000 

5,155,000 
9,538,000 

1,214,000 

188,000 

660,000 

3,568,000 
908,000 

3,674,000 
8,394,000 . 


71,775,000 


Allotments. 

Baths,  Wash-houses,  and  Open  Bathing  Places* 

Bridges  and  Ferries. 

Cemeteries  and  other  Burial' Grounds. 

Education.§ 

Electric  Lighting  (other  than  Public  Lighting). 
Fire  Engines  and  other  Appliances,  and  Fire 

Brigades. 
Gasworks. 

Harbours,  Piers,  Docks,  and  Quays. 
Highways.  II 

Hospitals. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. 
Land    Drainage,    Emhankment,  River    Con- 
servancy, and  Sea  Defences. 
Libraries  and  Museums. 
Lighting  Streets,  Beads,  <&c. 

Lunatics  and  Lunatic  Asylums. 

Markets. 

Parks,  Heasure  Grounds,  Commons,  and  Open 

Spaces. 
Police  and  Police  Stations. 
Poor  Relief.! 

Private  Street  Works  and  other  Private  Im- 
provements. 

Prosecutions  and  Conveyance  and  Maintenance 
of  Prisoners. 

Public  Buildings,  Offices,  Ac.  (not  included 
under  preceding  Headings). 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  Works. 

Tramways. 

Waterworks. 

Various  Public  Works  and  Purposes. 

Other  Expenditure.^^ 

-  Total. 


%  Including  Balaries  and  the  expenses  of  the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District,  but  exdading  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  Lunatics  in  Connt^  and  Boroogh  Asylums,  Registered  Hospitals,  and  Licensed  Houses. 

*^  Including  debt  charges  on  unapportioned  loans,  and  154,000/.  in  each  year  in  respect  of  advances  to  the  Manchester  Ship 
Cnnal  Company. 
ft  Including  1,379,000/.  in  respect  of  the  removal  and  destruction  of  house  refuse. 

ft  Including  Establishment  Charges,  the  cost  of  Legal   and  Parliamentary    Proceedings,  Salaries    and    Superannuation 
Allowances,  not  included  elsewhere ;  but  excluding  payments  by  one  Local  Authority  to  another. 

S§  These  totals  are  compiled  from  the  Consolidated  Loans  Fund  Accounts  of  the  London  County  Council.  In  respect  of 
interest  they  consist  of  the  dividends  on  stock,  composition  for  stamp  duty  on  transfers  of  stock,  interest  on  loans  raised  before 
the  Loans  Act  of  1869,  and  on  the  loaas  taken  over  from  the  former  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  income  tax,  Uu  the 
isterest  on  loans  advanoed  to  other  Local  Authorities  and  the  jMrt  proceeds  of  the  issue  of  stock  applied  towards  diridends 
onder  the  Annual  Money  Acts.  In  respect  of  the  redemption  of  debt  they  consist  of  the  whole  of  the  receipts  of  the 
Aedemption  of  Debt  Account  of  the  Consolidated  Loans  Fund  les$  the  instalments  of  loans  repaid  by  other  Local  Authorities  and 
certain  expenses  of  sales.    As  the  object  is  to  show  the  gross  expenditure,  receipts,  sqch  as  ground  rents,  &e.  are  not  deducted. 
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Table  VI. — G-eoss  Bxpenditurb  of  Boards  of  Guarbunb,  Rbcbipts-in-Aid  of  sach 
(a)  tho3e  immediately  connected  with  Poor  Relief,  (6)  those  partly  connected  and 
distinguishing  the   Mbtbopolitan  from    the  extra-Meteopolitan  Unions    for  the 

[Compiled from  Local  Taxation  Returns,  1899-1900,  Pt,  L 

(a.)  Expenses  immediately  connected 


Gross 
Expenditure. 

2. 

Beoeipts  in  Aid. 

Pttoent- 

Tmr  ended  at  Ladj  Day. 
1. 

Grants 

received 

from 

Coonoils  of 

Counties  and 

Coantj 

Boiooghs 

under  Local 

GoTemment 

Act,  1888. 

3. 

Grants 

under 

Agricnltnral 

Bates  Aet, 

1896.* 

4. 

Other 
Receipts 
in  Aid.* 

5. 

Total. 
6. 

GiBntsfram 
Councils  of 

Counties 
and  County 

Boronghs 
under  Local 

Act,  1888. 
(CoL  8.) 

7. 

^^^ '  ^  1  Extra-Metropolitan 

£ 

2,436,164 
6,208,164 

£ 

572.4181 
1,707,3951 

£ 

£ 

112,267 
393,802 

684,686 
2,101,197 

23 -51 

27-5+ 

England  and  Wales 

8,643,318 

2,279,813t 

— 

506,069 

2,785,882 

26-4t 

1 QQQ    /  Metropolitan 
^^^^    1  Extra-Metropolitan 

2,473,614 
6,374,164 

442,907 
1,484,043 

129,843 

418,868 

572,760 
1,902,911 

17-0 
23-3 

England  and  Wales 

8,847,678 

1,926,950 

— 

648,711 

2,476,661 

21-8 

mfl^    /Metropolitan 
^^^^    \  Extra-Metropolitan 

2,728,562 
6,488,962 

460,437 
1,475,751 

— 

122,508 
418,549 

572,945 
1,894,300 

16-5 
22-7 

England  and  Wales 

9,217,514 

1,926,188 

— 

641,057 

2,467,245 

20-9 

J.Q     /Metropolitan 
^^"*    I  Extra-Melropolitan 

2,900,940 
0,772,565 

471,661 
1,440,196 

— 

110,679 
422,800 

682,330 
1,862,490 

163 
21-3 

England  and  Wales 

9,673,605 

1,911,847 

— 

632,979 

2,444,826 

19-8 

^Q      r  Metropolitan 
^^^^   \  Extra-Metropolitan 

2,937,409 
6,929,196 

488,700 
1,456,625 

, , 

119,818 
437,101 

608,518 
1,893,726 

16-6 
21-0 

England  and  Wales 

9,866,605 

1,945,325 

— 

556,919 

2,502,244 

19-7 

iQQA   /Metropolitan 
^^^   \  Extra-Metropolitan 

3,007,615 
7,208,359 

554,309 
1,468,981 

— 

116,078 
430,379 

670,387 
1,908,360 

18-4 
20-4 

England  and  Wales 

10,215,974 

2,023,290 

— 

565,457 

2,578,747 

19-8 

,QQ^   /MetropoliUn 

^^^*    \  Extra-Metropolitan 

3,108,393 
7,323,796 

511,838 
1,488,565 

22,082 

110,318 
464,048 

622,166 
1,974,695 

16-5 
20-3 

England  and  Wales 

10,432,189 

2,000,403 

22,082 

674,366 

2,590,851 

19-2 

iQOQ    /Metropolitan 
^^^^    \  Extra-Metropolitan 

3,237,576 
7,590,700 

509,634 
1,510,232 

1,133 
409,834 

141,897 
516,808 

652,664 
2,436,874 

15-7 
19-9 

England  and  Wales 

10.828,276 

2,019,866 

410,967 

658,705 

3,089,538 

18-6 

iQOQ   /Metropolitan 
'^•'^   \  Extra-Metropolitan 

3,446,132 
7,840,841 

521,841 
1,513,224 

1,139 
433,790 

434,929 

146,922 
508,525 

669,902 
2,455,639 

16-1 
19-3 

England  and  Wales 

11,286,973 

2,035,065 

655,447 

3,126,441 

18-0 

lonn   /Metropolitan 
^^^   \ Extra-Metropolitan 

3,594,841 
7,972,808 

540,910 
1,548,048 

1,136 
427,292 

133,534 
646,058 

675,580 
2,621,398 

15- 1 
19-4 

England  and  Wales     - 

11,567,649 

2,088,958 

428,428 

679,592 

3,196,978 

18-0 

*  The  Receipts  in  Aid  which  could  not  he  clear ij  regarded  as  received  in  aid  of  expenses  immediately  connected  with  relief,  or 
of  those  wholly  unconnecjted  with  relief,  have  been  apportioned  between  the  three  headings  ou  the  Gross  Expenditure 

t  The  lari^er  grants  received  from  Councils  of  Counties  and  County  Boroughs  in  the  year  1890-1  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
acctiunted  for  by  ihe  fact  that  in  the  year  1889-90  the  Councils  in  many  cases  delayed  making  the  payments  provided  for  bj  the 
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Expenditure,  and  Net  Expensed  borne  by  Poor  Rates  under  three  Heads,  namely, 
partly  unconnected  with  EeUef,  and  (c)  those  wholly  unconnected  with  Relief, 
Years  1^90-1  to  1899-1900. 

(B.C.  302  of  1901) ;  and  corresponding  Returm  for  previous  years.'] 

with  the  Relief  of  the  Poor. 


ige  of  Gf088  Expenditure  borne  by— 

.  Net  Ezpenees  borne  by  Poor  Bates. 

Year  ended  at  Ladjr  Da^ 
14. 

Gnnti 

under 

AgrMQltaral 

Bates  Act, 

1896. 
(Col.  4.) 

8. 

Other 
B«cdpt8 

in  Aid. 
(Col. «.) 

9. 

AUBeoeipts 

in  Aid. 

(Col.  6.) 

10, 

Total. 

(CoLJ- 
Col. «.) 

11. 

Bate  per 

Head  on 

estioutted 

Population. 

IS. 

Bateiu 

£on 

Batcable 

Value. 

18. 

• 

£ 

4-6 
6-3 

28-1 
38-8 

£ 

1,750,479 
4,106,957 

s.    d. 

8    4-6 
3    41 

s.     d. 

I     1-3 

0    8-2 

Metropolitan 
Eztra-M  etropolitan 

England  and  Wales. 

Metropolitan 
ExtPR-Metropolitan 

England  and  Wales. 

Metropolitan 
Extra-Metropolitiin 

England  and  Wales. 

Metropolitan 
Extra-Metropolitan 

England  and  Wales. 

Metropolitan 
Extra-Metropolitan 

England  and  Wales. 

Metropolitan 
Extra-Metropolitan 

England  and  Wales. 

Metropolitan 
Extra-Metropolitan 

England  and  Wales. 

Metropolitan        -            - } 
Extra-Metropolitan          -  j 

England  and  Wales. 

Metropolitan        »            -  '| 
Extra-Metropolitan          •»  J 

England  and  Wales. 

Metropolitan 
Extra-  Metropolitan 

England  and  Wales. 

.I891t. 

5-8 

32-2 

5,857,436 

4    0-9 

0    9-2 

— 

5-3 
6-6 

23-2 
29' 9 

1,900,764 
4,471,253 

9    0-1 

3    7-2 

1     1-8 

0    8-7 

- 1892. 

— 

6-2 

28-0 

6,372,017 

4    4-6 

0    9-8 

— 

4-6 
6-5 

21-0 
29-2 

2,155.607 
4,594,662 

10    1-3 
3    7-9 

1     3-5 

0    8-9 

1893. 

— 

5-9 

'   26-8 

6,750,269 

4    71 

0  10-8 

— 

8-8 
6-2 

20- 1 
27-5 

2,318,610 
4,910,069 

10    9-2 
3  10-8 

1     4-6 

0    9-4 

^1894. 

— 

6-5 

2S-3 

7,228,679 

4  10-4 

0  10-9 

— 

41 
6-8 

20-7 
27-3 

2,828,891 
5,035,470 

10    8-5 
3  11-0 

1     4-4 
0    9-6 

^1895. 

— 

5-7 

25-4 

7,364,861 

4  10-8 

0  110 

__ 

3-9 
61 

22-3 
26-5 

2,337,228 
6,299,999 

10    7-7 
4    0-9 

1     4-4 
0    9-9 

[l396. 

— 

5-4 

25-2 

7,637,227 

5    0-8 

0  11-3 

0-3 

3-6 
6-4 

200 
270 

2,486,237 
5,349,101 

11     2-9 
4    0-8 

1     4-6 
0    9-8 

1897. 

0-2 

6-5 

24-9 

7,886,338 

5    1-2 

0  11-3 

01 
0-4 

4-4 
6-8 

20-2 
82- 1 

2,584,912 
5,153,826 

11    70  * 
3  10-5 

1     51t 
0  10-3t 

1898. 

3-8 

61 

28*5 

7,788,738 

4  11-8 

0  ll-9t 

00 
6'6 

4-3 
6-5 

19-4 
31-3 

2,776,230 
5,385,302 

12    8-9 
4    0-1 

1     6-lt 
0  10-5t 

>  1399. 

a-9 

5-8 

27-7 

8,161,532 

5    2-4 

1     0-2t 

00 
6-4 

3-7 
6-8 

18-8 
31-6 

2,919,261 
5,451,410 

12  10-1 
4    01 

1     6-7t 
0  10-4J 

.1900. 

8-7 

1 

5-9 

27-6 

8,870,671 

5    8-3 

1     0-3$ 

showed 


Jjocal  Government  Act,  until  after  the  close  of  the  year,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Betams  for  the  year  1890-1 
in  many  cases  payments  made  to  the  Guardians  in  respect  of  two  years. 

X  The  rates  in  the  £  for  the  years  1897  -8  to  1 899-1900,  during  which  years  the  Agricultural  Bates  Act,  1896,  was  in  1 
heen  ealcnlatefl  on  the  Assessable  and  not  on  the  Rateable  Valne.    The  Assessable  Value  is  the  Bateable  Value  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  Rateable  Valne  of  Agricultural  Land. 
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HOYAL  COimiSSION  ON  LOOAL  TAXATIOfN! 


Taulb  YI.-^Qboss  ExPBiTDiTUBB  of  BOARDS  o£  GuARDiANs,  Bbobipts^iK'Aid  of  Buch  Expeudittire,  and 
Poor  Rejief,  (b)  those  partly  connected  and  partly  unconnected  with  Relief,  and  (c)  those  wholly 
Years  1890-1  to  1899-1900— iron^wwc J. 

(ft.)  Expenses  partly  connected  and  partly  unconnected  with  the  Belief  of  the  Poor, 


Gro8s 
Expenditure. 

S. 

Beoeiptt 

in 

Aid.* 

S. 

of  Grow 

Kxpenditore 

Dome  D^ 

Aid. 
4. 

Net  Ezpeiuee  borne  by 
Poor  Bate*. 

Year  eoded  at  Lady  Day. 
I. 

TotaL 

(CoLS- 
Ool.  8.) 

5. 

Bate  in  £ 

on 

Bateable 

Value. 

6.   ■ 

rMetrt>politan   -            -            -              - 
1891^                                                                    i 
LExtra-Metropolitan 

£ 
150,956 

609,600 

8,191 

8,438 

21 
1-4 

147,765 
601,162 

d. 

112 
1-20 

England  and  Wales 

760,656 

11,629 

1-6 

748,927 

1-18 

f  Metropolitan    -            .            . 
1892^ 

I  Extra-Metropolitan 

142,525 
631,223 

4,176 
10,880 

2-9 
1-7 

138,849 
620,348 

1-00 
1-21 

England  and  Wales 

773,748 

16,066 

1-9 

768,692 

117 

f  Metropolitan    -           •           - 
1893^ 

[Extra-Metropolitan 

153,645 
642,714 

3,638 
9,630 

2-4 
1-5 

150,007 
633,084 

1-08 
1-22 

England  and  Wales 

796,359 

18,268 

1-7 

788,091 

119 

f  Metropolitan                  -            -            - 
1894<^ 

[^Extra-Metropolitan 

165,256 
645,674 

2,748 
8,812 

1-8 
1-8 

162,608 
637,262 

1-09 
1-22 

England  and  Wales 

800,830 

11,060 

1-4 

789,770 

1-19 

f  Metropolitan      -            -            - 
1895^ 

J^  Extra-Metropolitan 

140,417 
684,495 

2,899 
9,118 

21 
1-8 

137,518 
676,877 

•97 
1-28 

England  and  Wales 

1  . 

824,912 

12,017 

l;5 

812,896 

1-21 

(*  Metropolitan      .... 
1896^ 

(_  Extra-Metropolitan 

159,810 
693,110 

2,758 
8,294 

1-7 
1-2 

167,062 
684,816 

110 
1-28 

England  and  Wales 

852,920 

11,052 

1'3 

841,868 

1-24 

r  Metropolitan     .            -            -            - 
1897 .( 

|_  Extra-Metropolitan 

152,636 
739,135 

2,182 
ll,918t 

1-4 
l-6t 

150,464 
727,217 

100 
1-34 

England  and  Wales 

891,771 

14,100 

1-6 

877,671 

1-27 

f  Metropolitan      .            -            .            - 
1898< 

\  Extra-Metropolitan 

148,416 
745,272 

3,483t 
53,270t 

2-8t 
7- It 

144,933 
692,002 

•96  J 
l-88t 

England  and  Wales 

893,688 

56,753 

6-4 

836,935 

1-28  J 

C  Metropolitan        •            .          .            . 
1899  < 

l_  Extra-Metropolitan 

149,068 
773,326 

3,274t 
53,077t 

2'2t 
6-91 

145,794 
720,249 

•Q5t 
1-40J 

England  and  Wales 

922,394 

56,351 

6-1 

866,043 

l-30t 

f  Metropolitan 
1900^ 

!  Estra-Metropolitan      • 

145,119 

787,853 

2,438| 
55,323  f 

l-7t 
7 -Of 

142,681 
732,630 

0-92J 
l-39t 

England  and  Wales 

932,972 

57,761 

6-2 

875,211 

l'28t 

•  See  footnote  (*>  on  p.  84. 

t  Including  a  proportion  of  the  grants  received  by  Boards  of  Guardians  under  the  Agricultoial  Kates  Act,  1896.  The  pro* 
portion  so  included  with  the  Extra-Metropolitan  Receipts  in  Aid  in  1896-7  is  2,239/.,  in  1897-8,  40,239^,  in  1898-9, 42,784/.,  and 
in  1899-L900,  42,224/. ;  and  with  the  Metropolitan  Receipts  in  Aid  in  1897-8,  ^2/.,  in  1898>9,49/.,  and  in  1899-1900,  46/, 

J  See  footnote  (J)  on  p.  85, 
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NsT  ExPBNSSS  borne  bj  Poob  Ratbs  under  three  Heads,  namely,  (a)  those  immediately  connected  with 
imcoDneeted  with  Belief,  distingnishing  the  Mrtbopolitan  from  the  EXtRA-MiCTROPOLXTitN  Ukzons,  for  the 

{c)  Expenses  wholly  linconiiected  with  the  Relief  of  the  Poor, 


••      •  .       ' 

Gross 
Expenditure. 

2. 

Bec«ipta 
in 

8. 

Percentage 

of  Gron 

Ezpenditate 

bonieby 

BeceipUin 

Aid. 

i. 

Net  Expenses  borne  by 
Poor  Bfttes. 

Tear  ended  at  Lady  Day. 
1. 

TotiU.           "•**j* 

(Col.  S-         Rateable 
CoL  8).           Value. 

5.                    6. 

f  Metropolitan      -            .            -            - 
1891^ 

[Extra-Metropoliton 

£ 
76,210 

415,597 

£ 
2,680 

18,252 

8'4 
4-4 

73,630 
397,346 

d. 
•56 

•79 

England  and  Wales     - 

491,807 

20,832 

4-2 

470,975 

•74 

f  Metropolitan             -              .                - 
1892< 

1^  Extra-Metropolitan        -             -          - 

74,837 
407,466 

2,387 
17,161 

3-2 
4-2 

72,450 
390,305 

•53 
•76 

England  and  Wales 

482,303 

19,648 

41 

462,755 

•71 

r  Metropolitan 
1893^ 

[Extra-Metropolitan 

70,267 
392,421 

2,249 
16,192 

8-2 
4-1 

68,018 
376,229 

•49 
•73 

England  and  Wales 

462,688 

18,441 

40 

444,247 

•68 

f  Metropolitan          ... 
1894^ 

[Extra-Metropolitan 

74,616 
393,973 

1,906 
16,828 

2-6 
4-3 

72,710 
377,145 

•52 
•72 

England  and  Wales 

468,588 

18,733 

40  " 

449,855 

•68 

f  Metropolitan            ... 
1895^ 

[Extra-Metropolitan          ... 

76,541 

« 

398,987 

2,172 
15,642 

2-8 
39 

74,369 
383,345 

•62 
•72 

England  and  Wales 

475,528 

17,814 

3-7 

457,714 

•68 

f  Metropolitan 
1696^ 

[Extra-Metropolitan         -            -          - 

73,240 
395,045 

1,856 
13,645 

2-5 
8-5 

71,384 
881,400 

•50 

'71 

England  and  Wales 

468,285 

15,601 

3-3 

452,784 

67 

f  Metropolitan 
1897  <^ 

[Extra-Metropolitan 

73,811 
403,677 

1,730 
15,907t 

2-3 
3-9t 

72,081 , 
387,676 

48 
72 

England  and  Wales 

477,388 

17,637 

3-7 

459,761 

66 

fMetropoliUn            •              .                - 
1898^ 

[Extra-Metropolitan 

76,105 
390,735 

2,523t 
46,240t 

3-4t 
11 -Sf 

72,582 
344,495 

48J 

England  and  Wales 

465,840 

48,763 

106 

417,077 

k 

f  Metropolitan            -             ... 
1899^       • 

[Extra-Metropolitan 

69,283 
301,251 

2,356t 
44,947t 

3 -41 
U-ot 

66,927 
346,304 

68*     . 

England  and  Wales 

460,534 

47,303 

10-3 

413,231 

^t 

r  Metropolitan              -             - 
190p; 

[Extra-Metropolitan      ... 

91,950 
537,601 

2,579t 
55,924t 

2-8t 
10- 4t 

89,371 
481,677 

57J 
92t     , 

England  and  Wales 

629,551 

58,503 

9-3 

571,048 

84t 

♦  See  footnote  (*)  on  p.  84. 

t  Including  a  proportion  of  the  grants  receiTed  by  Boards  of  Guardians  under  the  Agricultural  Bates  Act,  1896.  The  propor- 
tion BO  included  with  the  Extra-Metropolitan  Beceipts  in  Aid  in  1696-7  is  1,605/.,  in  1897-8,  29,082/.,  in  1898-9,  S9,115/.»  and 
b  1899-1900,  36,179/.;  and  ^th  the  Metropolitan  Beceipts  in  Aid  in  1897-8,  96/.,  in  1898-9,  98/.,  and  in  1899-UOO,  29/. 

t  See  footnote  (j)  on  p.  86. 
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gg  ROTAL  OOMMISSION  ON  LOOAL  TAXATION: 

Table  VII. — ^Amounts  expended  on  the  vaeious  items  of  Pooe  Belief,  and  the 

the  Meibopoutan  and  the  bxtra-Mbibopolitan  TJniohb 

[Compiled  from  Local  Taxation  Metums,  1899-1900,  Pt.  I. 


In-Maintenanoe. 

Ont-Belief. 

Maintenance  of  Jjonatka 

in  Coontj  and 

Borough  Aajloms, 

Begistered  Hospitals, 

and  Licensed  Honaes. 

Year  ended  at  Lady  Day. 

Amount 

Peroentaffe 

of  Total 

Cost. 

Amoant. 

Percentage 

of  Total 

Cost 

Amonnt. 

Petcentace 

or  Total 

Cost 

f  Metropolitan 
189W 

(^  Extra  Metropolitan     - 

£ 
728,158 

1,223,328 

29-9 
19-7 

£ 
184,118 

2,215,971 

7-6 
357 

284,907 
999,749 

11-7 
16-1 

England  and  Wales      - 

1,951,486 

22-6 

2,400,089 

27-8 

1,284,656 

14-8 

fMetropoliUn 
1892^ 

t  Extra-Metropolitan      - 

757,361 
1,286,701 

30-6 
20-2 
231 

181,406 
2,192,974 

7-3 
34-4 

288,438 
1,043,295 

11-7 
16-4 

England  and  Wales 

2,044,062 

2,374,380 

26-8 

1,331,733 

J5-1 

f  Metropolitan 

1893^ 

I  Extra-Metropolitan 

818,635 
1,287,125 

300 
i9-8 

181,770 
2,188,843 

6-6 
33-7 

294,286 
1,098,790 

10-8 
170 

England  and  Wales 

2,105,760 

22-8 

2,370,613 

25-7 

1,393,076 

151 

r  Metropolitan 

1894^ 

L  Extra-MetropoliUn 

855,791 
1,342,518 

29-5 
19-8 

197,270 
2,263,233 

6-8 
33-4 

320,309 
1,145,876 

110 
16-9 

England  and  Wales 

2,198,312 

22-7 

2,460,503 

25-4 

1,466,185 

16-2 

r  Metropolitan 

1895^ 

LExtra-Metropolitau 

860,257 
1,355,974 

29-3 
19-6 

220,424 
2,310,150 

7-5 
o3-3 

320,281 
1,182,119 

10-9 
170 

England  and  Walps 

2,216,231 

22-5 

2,530,574 

25-6 

1,502,400 

15-2 

f  Metropolitan 

1896^ 

[^Extra-Metropolitan     • 

865,970 
1,388,380 

28-8 
19-2 

216,449 
2,428,201 

72 
33-7 

345,503 
1,210,630 

11-6 
16-8 

England  and  Wales      - 

2,254,350 

22- 1 

2,644,650 

25-9 

1,556,133 

16-2 

f  Metropolitan 

1897< 

[^Extra-Metropolitan    - 

855,337 
1,401,330 

27-5 
19-1 

221,235 
2,459,061 

7-1 
33-6 

378,893 
1,263,612 

12-2 
17-2 

England  and  Wales 

2,256,667 

21-6 

2,680,296 

25-7 

1,642,505 

16.7 

r  Metropolitan 

1898^ 

L  Extra-Metropolitan     - 

890,460 
1,493,675 

27-5 
19-7 

222,174 
2,510,735 

6-9 
33- 1 

394,751 
1,297,200 

12-2 
17-1 

England  and  Wales 

2,384,135 

220 

2,732,909 

25-2 

1,691,951 

16-6 

f  Metropolitan 

1899< 

LExtra-Metropolitan     - 

920,936 
1,541,072 

26-7 
19-7 

223,624 
2,541,230 

6-6 
32-4 

414,963 
1,333,595 

12-0 
17  0 

England  and  Wales      - 

2,462,008 

21-8 

2,764,854 

24-5 

1,748,558 

16-5 

r  Metropolitan 

1900^ 

l^Extra-Metropolitan    - 

971,383 
1,576,912 

27-0 
19-8  ■ 

229,089 
2,468,595 

6-4 
31-0 

420,875 
1,399,242 

11-7 
17-6 

England  and  Wales 

2,548,295 

22  0 

2,697,684 

23-3 

1,820,117 

15*8 
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Proportion  which  the  amount  expended  on  each  item  bore  to  the  Total,  in 
respectively,  in  the  Years  1890-1  to  1899-1900. 

(H.C.  302  0/1901)  ;  Ibid,  1898-9,  Ft.  I.  (ff,C.  193  o/1900)]. 


Principal  of 

Loans  repaid, 

and  Interest  thereon. 

Salaries,  &c.  and 

Superannuation  Allowances 

of  Union  Officers,  &c. 

Other  Expenses  of, 

or  immediately  connected 

with.  Relief. 

Total  Cost  of  Relief. 

Year  ended 
at 

Amount. 

Percentage 
of  Total 

Cost. 

Amount 

Percentage 
of  Total 
Cost. 

Amount. 

Percentage 

of  ToUl 

Cost. 

Amount. 

Percentage 

of  Total 

Cost- 

Lady  Day. 

• 

£ 
336,304 

284,457 

13-8 
4-6 

£ 
508,178 

944,632 

20-9 
15-2 

£ 
393,499 

540,017 

161 

8-7 

£ 
2,435,164 

6,208,154 

10(»-0 
100-0 

.1891 

620,761 

7-2 

1,452,810 

16-8 

933,516 

10-8 

8,643,318 

100-0 

^ 

341,181 
303,528 

13-8 
4-7 

528,386 
967,954 

21-4 
15-2 

376,742 
579,712 

15-2 
9-1 

2,473,514 
6,374,164 

1000 
100-0 

1 

>1892 

644,709 

7-3 

1,496,340 

16-9 

956,454 

10-8 

8,847,678 

100-0 

^ 

343,755 
296,525 

12-6 
4-6 

572,195 
994,311 

210 
15-3 

517,911 
623,368 

19  0 
9-6 

2,728,552 
6,488,962 

100-0 
100  0 

^1893 

640,280 

7-0 

1,566,506 

17-0 

1,141,279 

12-4 

9,2ir,514 

100-0 

362,007 
315,075 

12-5 

4-7 

612,768 
1,016,293 

21-1 
15-0 

552,792 
689,570 

19-1 
10-2 

2,900,940 
6,772,565 

100-0 
lOO-O 

1 
>28y4 

677,082 

70 

1,629,061 

16-8 

1,242,362 

12-9 

9,673,505 

100-0 

.> 

373,503 
324,041 

12-7 

4-7 

628,879 
1,038,073 

21-4 
15-0 

534,065 
718,839 

18-2 
10-4 

2,937,409 
6,929,196 

100-0 
100-0 

1 
1 1895 

697,544 

7-1 

1,666,952 

16-9 

1,252,904 

12-7 

9,866,605 

100-0 

^ 

401,506 
336,731 

13-3 

4-7 

658,206 
1,081,058 

21-9 
15-0 

519,981 
763,359 

17-3 
10-6 

3,007,615 
7,208,359 

100-0 
100-0 

S1896 

J    • 

738,237 

7-2 

1,739,264 

17-0 

1,283,340 

12-6 

10,215,974 

100-0 

443,819 
349,182 

14-3 

4-8 

681^995 
1,099,514 

21-9 
15-0 

527,114   . 
751,097 

17-0 
10-3 

3,108,393 
7,323,796 

1000 
100-0 

793,001 

7-6 

1,781.509 

171 

1,278,211 

12-3 

10,432,189 

100-0 

467,997 
370,660 

14-4 
4-9 

730,793 
1,148,866 

22-6 
15-1 

531,401 
769,564 

16-4 
10-1 

3,237,576 
7,590,700 

100-0 
100-0 

S189B 

838,65.7 

7-8 

1,879,659 

17-4 

1,300,965 

120 

10,828,276 

100-0 

., 

524,099 
395,214 

15-2 
50 

767,262 
1,204,352 

22-3 
15-4 

595.248 

825,378 

17-3 
10-5 

3,446,132 

7,840,841 

100-0 
100-0 

"1 
1 

).1899 

919,313 

8a 

1,971,614 

17-5 

1,420,626 

12-6 

11,286,973 

100  0 

543,782 
'  429,336 

lo-l 
5-4 

821,312 
1,274,124 

22-9 
16-0 

608,400 
824,599 

16-9 
10-3 

3,594,841 
7,972,808 

1000 
100-0 

U900 

973,118 

8-4 

2,095,436 

181 

1,432,999 

12-4 

11,567,649 

i 

100-0 

■ 

I     9861S. 
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ROYAL   COBiMISSION  ON  LOCAl.  TAXATION  : 


Table  VIIT. — Gross  ExPENDrruRB  on  Relief  to  the  Poor  per  Head  of  the 

1890-1  to 

[^Compiled from  Local  Taxation  Returns,  1899-1900,  Pt.  /, 

(a.)  BiviflioiiB. 


Grots  Expenditure  on  Belief  to  the  Poor  per  Head  of  Popatetion.* 

DiTiRions. 

1890-1. 

1891-2. 

189J-3. 

1898-4. 

1894-5. 

1895-6. 

1896-7. 

1897-8. 

1898-0. 

1899-1900. 

«.    d. 

*.    d. 

».    d. 

».    d. 

».     rf. 

#.     rf. 

s.     d. 

».    A 

s.     d. 

«.    d. 

London 

11    1\ 

11    8| 

12    94 

13    oi 

13    6 

18    84 

14    0} 

14    6 

15     34 

15    9} 

South  Western 

6    2i 

6    3^ 

6    Si 

6    6 

6    8 

6  114 

7    04 

7    2} 

6  114 

7    2 

Eastern 

6     U 

6    2\ 

6    2\ 

6    6 

6    64 

6    94 

6    9 

6  104 

6  lOf 

7    Oj 

South  Eastern 

G    2 

6    4 

6    3 

6    4i 

6    44 

6    64 

6    7i 

6    94 

6  10} 

7    04 

South  Midland 

5  10| 

5  U\ 

5    9i 

6    0 

6    0 

6    2 

6    14 

6    84 

6     2| 

6    4 

North  Midland 

5    Of 

5    2 

6     1| 

5    34 

5     4J 

5    84 

6    94 

6    04 

6     24 

6    If 

West  Midland 

5    2 

5    2\ 

5  ^ 

6    44 

5    5| 

5     7J 

5    84 

5  10 

6    04 

6    1 

Monmouth  and  Wales 

5    6 

5    5\ 

5  64 

5    7} 

5    8 

5    84 

5    9 

5  104 

6    64 

5  Hi 

York 

4    0 

4     1 

4    2} 

4    3J 

4     5} 

4    7} 

4    7} 

4    8J 

4  11 

5    0 

North  Western 

4     1| 

4    24 

4    3J 

4    6 

4    6J 

4    74 

4    74 

4    94 

4  104 

4  11 

Northern 

3  11 

4    Of 

4    2i 

4    4 

4    3 

4    34 

4    44 

4    44 

4     44 

4    6 

England  and  Wales  - 

• 

6    0 

6    1 

6    3} 

6    6 

6    6J 

6    81 

6    94 

6  llf 

7    24 

7    3i 

•  '^0  ^8?^,*  ^^  calculated  upon  the  Estimated  Population  at  the  middle  of  each  yoai»,  «.a.,  those  for  the  vear  ended 
Lady  Day,  1891,  are  calculated  upon  the  Estimated  Population  in  the  middle  of  1890,  and  ko  on. 
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Estimated  Population  in  each  Division  and  County  in  the  Years 
1899«1900. 

(ZTC.  302  of  1901) ;  and  corretponding  Returns  for  previous  Years']. 

(K)  Counties. 


Groti  Ezpenditnw  on  Belief  to  the  Poor  per  Head  of 

P<^nlatioi 

I* 

Union  Counties. 

1890-1. 

1891-3. 

1892-S. 

1898-4. 

1894-5. 

I89&-6. 

1896-7. 

1897-8. 

1898-9. 

1899-1900. 

1 

Ix>ndon  -            .             • 

Hereford 

^ilts 

I>orset   - 

I^orfolk 

s» 
11 
7 
7 
6 
7 

d. 

?« 
3 

«.     d. 

11     8f 
7    6i 
7    3 

6  \0\ 

7  6 

*. 

12 
7 
7 
6 

7 

lOi 
2J 

«. 
13 

7 
7 
7 
7 

lOi 

z\ 

2 

13 

7 
7 
7 
7 

d. 

6 

11 

4} 

3 

7 

s.    d. 

13    8i 

8    3| 

7  lOj 

7  10 

8  0 

14 
8 
7 

7 
H 

OJ 
6 

s.     d. 
14    6 
8    7i 
8    2 

8    H 
8    3i 

s. 

15 

8 

8 

8 

8 

rf. 

2i 

1 

2i 

».     A 
15    9 
8     9 
8    2 
8    2; 
8     1 

Hertford 
Xincoln 
Suffolk 
Sussex 
Oxford  - 

7 
6 
5 
6 
6 

2} 

10 
9 

7    2i 
6  lOi 

6  0 

7  2i 
6    2 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 

1^ 

4| 

01 

111 

8| 

7 
6 
6 

7 
6 

3 
8 

lOi 

7 
6 
G 
7 
6 

1 
9 

7    6} 
7    2J 

6  10  . 

7  6i 
7    2} 

7 

7 
6 

7 
7 

7    9 
7    6 
7    2 
7    51 

7    7| 

7 

7 
7 
7 
7 

5* 

5f 
4| 

8    OJ 
7    7 
7    6i 
7    6i 
7    4J 

Bntland 
Somerset 
Southampton  - 
Kent      - 
Gloucester 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

10 

? 

llf 

6    9f 
6    4 
6    8 
6    0 
6     li 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

9} 
&\ 

H 

2 
0 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

lOi 
7i 

2i 
H 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

7J 

4 

4 

6    8| 
6  10} 
6     5i 
6     6 
6    6J 

6 
7 
6 
6 
6 

94 

7    21 
7    3| 
6  Hi 
6  10 
6  11^ 

7 
6 

7 
G 

7 

4 

2 

7    4i 

7    1; 

7      1; 

7        0; 

7    0 

Huntingdon 

Devon 

Berkshire 

Buckingham 

Cambridge 

5 
6 
5 
6 
6 

7i 
1^ 

8| 

5  9 

6  2 
6    0 
6    6^ 
6    8i 

5  lOi 

6  2| 

5  10| 

6  84 
6    6| 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

7 

6 
6 
6 
6 

6 

2i 

9 

0| 

5|t 

6    6 
6  114 
6    2i 
6     5| 
6    9\ 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

11 

6  7J 

7  Oi 
6    5i 
6    7i 
6  10^ 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 

9} 
lOi 

7    0 
6  114 
6  lOi 
6  10 
6    9i 

North  Wales      - 

Syrrey   - 

York,  East  Biding 

Essex 

Bedford 

6 
5 
4 
5 
5 

6    6^ 
5    8| 

4  1] 

5  6 
5     9 

6 
5 
6 
5 
5 

7i 

6 

5 
6 
5 

7 

'?! 

0 
9 

6 
5 
5 
6 
6 

9j 

0 
Of 

6    8i 
6    0 

5  11 

6  li 
6    2i 

6 
G 
5 
5 
6 

I' 

Hi 

lll 

2i 

6    7i 
6     li 
6    If 
6    0| 

6    4| 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

8 

2 
4 

6    8* 

6  7: 
6  5: 
6  4; 
6    3: 

Worcester 

York,  North  Biding 

Cornwall 

Monmouth     - 

Warwick 

5 
5 
5 
6 
5 

2\ 
2 

5     4» 
5     2| 
5     2* 

5   4 

5     1^ 

5 
6 
5 
5 
5 

2f 

3 

8} 
3i 

5 
5 
5 
6 
5 

5f 
6| 
4} 

5 
5 
5 
5 
,  5 

5i 

'i 
11 

5 

5     8^ 
5  10 

5  Si 

6  Oi 
6    7i 

6 
5 
5 
6 
5 

10$ 

6J 

5  104 

6  0 
G     U 
6    U 

6    8| 

6 
6 
6 
7 
6 

I* 

1 

5 

10* 

6    3i 

6       2; 

6    2 
6    2| 
6    2 

Leicester 
Northampton  • 
Nottingham   - 
Salop     . 
South  Wales  - 

5 
5 
4 
4 
5 

1 

o| 

6    2| 
5    2 
4    2} 
4     7J 
4  ll| 

5 
6 
4 

4 
5 

5 
0^ 

1^ 

6 
5 
4 
4 
5 

6^ 

3 

ft 

9 

H 

5     6^ 
5     5| 
4     8^ 
4  lOi 
0     2| 

5    8f 
5     8| 

4  ll| 

5  0| 
5     3 

5 
5 
6 
5 
5 

9 

6    9i 
5  10| 
5  111 
5     4 
5     6 

5 
5 
6 
5 
6 

Hi 

3 

C  04 
5  Hi 
5  lOi 
5  7i 
5    7i 

Middlesex      - 

Stafford 

Derby 

Tiancaster 

Chester  -            -             - 

5 
4 

4 

4 
4 

J' 

If 

5     3i 
4    7i 
4    8i 
4    2i 
4     l| 

5 
4 
4 

4 
4 

1} 

U 

6 

4 
4 
-4 

4 

4J 
5 

2| 

5 

4 
4 
4 

4 

4 
llf 

6 

5     4i 
5     1 
4  11 
4     8 
4     5 

5 
S 

4 
4 

4 

2 

1 

Si 
7'i 
6 

5  4i 

6  2i 
4  10 
4    9i 
4    9 

5 
5 
5 
4 
4 

3i 
34 

lOi 
9| 

5  6i 
5    4 

5  1; 
4  11;; 
4    10: 

Westmorland  - 

Durham 

York,  West  Biding 

Cumberland    - 

Northumberland 

4 
3 
8 
3 
4 

3f 

'51 

4    4 
3  11 
3     9^ 

4 
4 
3 
4 

4 

4J 
2 
10 

4 

4 
4 

4 

4 

5| 

4| 
0 

2J 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4    5 
4    4 
4     34 
4    4| 
4    2 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

6i 

31 
5 

4    6i 
4    5} 
4    3| 
4    5| 
4     l| 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4    91 
4    7 
4    7 
•«     3| 
4     14 

^  See  footnote  on  prei  lous  page. 
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92  KOrAL  COMMISSION  ON   LOCAL  TAXATION: 


Taule  IX. — ^Population  in  1901,  Valuation  in  1900,  Number  of  Paupers  in  1900-1901,  and 

from  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  and  by  Poor 

[Compiled from  Preliminary  RepoH  on  Census^  1901  {Cd.  616)  ;  Locfd  Taxation  Returns^  1899-1900,  Pt,  I. 

H.C^  73  oj  1901)  ;  and  Information  supplied  by 

SUMMAEY. 


Assessable  Value  at 

Mean  Number  of 
In-door  Paupers  on 

1 

o 
0 

fl 

ExpsNDiTUBB  (not  defrayed  out  of 

Lady  Day,  1900.t 

1st  July  1900  and 
ist  January  1901. 

1-^ 

'3 

i| 

and  Purposes  ooxineeted 

^ 

2 

y,3^ 

Rateable 

ti 

/A 

1 

i 

1 

Divisions  and 
Union  Counties. 

Population, 
190?..* 

Value  at 

Lady  Day, 

1900. 

Total. 

Per 
H€ad  of 
Popula- 
tion. 

sane  (not  including  those  in  0 
and  Borough   Asylums,   Regii 
Hospitals,  or  Licensed  Houses. 

A 

a 

•s 

1 

0 

^— / 

CO 

to 

1 

if 
II 

li 

5§ 

3.2 

k 

•sfg 

*^  ii  0 

1 

^ 

g 

aintenance  of  Lunatics  in  Coun 
Borough  Asylums,  Registered 
pitals,  and  Licensed  Houses. 

5 
1 

I 

•li 

A 

^'" 

S 

s 

5 

0 

S 

£ 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

.5. 

6. 

7. 

8 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

L-LONDOIT. 

£ 

A 

£       s. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

L  London§- 

4.,52o,493* 

37,927.68411 

37,914,84211 

8     7-7 

6,285 

17,518 

65,464 

38,825 

1 5,01  X 

971,383 

229,089 

420,875 

543,782 

II.-SOUTHEAS^ 

CEBN. 

2.  Surrey  - 

713,397 

4.721,380 

4,609,224 

6     8-3 

i65 

977 

4,x6i 

^yl^l 

1,425 

48,79' 

37,838 

42,387 

17,081 

3.  Kent    - 

934,865 

5,125,299 

4,8i6y^62 

5     3-0 

276 

i,3o3 

6,371 

1 3,166 

2,118 

76,802 

68,990 

56,826 

16,816 

4.  Sussex  - 

605,763 

3.964,133 

3,747,925 

6     3-7 

206 

877 

4,204 

10,454 

1,648 

45,333 

60,123 

43,470 

13,047 

5.  Southampton  - 

769,602 

3,870,233 

3,664,643 

4  i5-2 

5io 

1,100 

4,905 

14,366 

1,886 

57,587 

73,825 

5o,44X 

14,208 

6.  Berks    - 

283,536 

1,684,908 

1,544,500 

5     8-9 

127 

5o6 

2,116 

3,440 

733 

24,439 

17,276 

15,148 

5,796 

Total 

3,3j2,i63 

19,365,953 

18,382,754 

5  ii'o 

1,284 

4,763 

21,757 

48,153 

7,8x0 

252,952 

258,o52 

208,272 

66,948 

IIL-SOUTH  MI 

DLAND. 

7.  Middlesex 

825,783* 

4,450,491 

4,337,522 

5     5-1 

89 

x,i5o 

3,430 

7,102 

1,624 

45,16c 

38,855 

46,706 

22,082 

8.  Hertford 

239,747 

1,392,070 

1,265,745 

5     5-6 

66 

234 

1,369 

5,522 

654 

x6,9o8 

3o,7o3 

17,000 

1,342 

9.  Backingbam    - 

173,060 

970*048 

812,554 

4  i3-9 

42 

140 

802 

4f4H 

469 

8,1x0 

25,934 

9,442 

233 

10.  Oxford    - 

186,767 

1,143,643 

970,472 

5     3-9 

76 

3oi 

1,292 

4,56i 

536 

X  3,2x7 

26,207 

10,299 

i,33i 

13.  Northampton  - 

348,924 

1,835,653 

i,58i,8ox 

4  xo-7 

88 

3io 

1,489 

7,160 

8o3 

X  5,61 5 

46,395 

i5,63o 

1,641 

12.  Huntingdon     - 

46,755 

356,858 

280,521 

6    o*o 

12 

53 

323 

837 

i36 

3,545 

4,799 

3,281 

90 

18.  Bedford 

174.958 

952,777 

842,873 

4  '6-4 

28 

104 

782 

4,156 

444 

9,0x2 

22,504 

9.711 

321 

14.  Cambridge 

200,681 

1,215,976 

986,274 

4  i8-3 

3i 

i65 

1,078 

4.563 

566 

IX,20J 

26,841 

i2,65o 

748 

Total 

2,196,675 

I2,3i7,5x6 

11,077,762 

5    09 

432 

2,457 

xo,565 

38,325 

5,232 

122,768 

222,238 

124,719 

27,788 

*  Tbe  figures  in  column  2  are  taken  from  the  "Preliminary  Report "  of  the  Census  for  1901,  but  for  London,  Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and 
South  Wales,  the  areas  of  ^vhich  'were  enlarged  or  diminished,  between  25th  IVIarch  1900  and  the  date  of  the  Census  (1st  April  1901),  the  figures 
have  been  altered,  in  accordance  \?ith  information  supplied  by  the  Registrar-Qeneral,  so  as  to  show  the  population  in  1901  of  the  area  included  in 
each  of  those  counties  on  25th  March  1900. 

f  The  figures  in  column  4  represent  the  assessable  value  according  to  the  Agricultural  Rotes  Act,  1896,  viz.,  the  total  rateable  value  reduced 
bj  one-half  of  the  rateable  value  of  "  Agricultural  Land." 

X  Including  sums  received  from  relatives  and  property  of  paupers  from  sales  of  stone,  produce,  &c.,  in  respect  of  rent  of  property,  and  from 
other  local  authorities,  &c. 

§  As  it  is  enacted  by  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  that  the  maintenance  of  patients  in  the  fever  and  small-pox  hospitals  provided 
by  the  mane  gets  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  parochial  relief,  such  patients  (of  whom  there  was  a  mean 
number  of  3,701  on  1st  July  1900  and  Ist  January  1901)  are  not  counted  as  paupers  in  the  Pauperism  Returns,  and  are  not  included  in  columns  6 
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POPULATION,   VALUATION,  PAUPERS,  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  OVERSEERS  AND  GUARDIANS  FOR  EACH   UNION.     93 

AiiouNT  of  Expenditure  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and  Boards  of  Q-uardians  borne  by  Grants 
Bates  respectively  in  1899-1900  in  each  Poor  Law  Union. 

(F.C.  302  0/1901)  ;  Pauperism  Returns  for  Ist  July  1900  and  \st  January  1901  {H.C.  136-/.  of  1900  and 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Reyistrar- General.'] 

SUMMARY. 


i 

00 

i 

L900  (not 
Borough 
6). 

Net  Expenditure  of 

00 

Expenditure  of 
Overseers  and  Guar- 

Loans) for  Belief  to  the  Poor    | 

1-» 

f-4 

Qyeraeers  and  Guar- 

Grants from  County  and 

dians  fallio^  on  Poor 
Bates  in  1809-1900 

s 

.9 

dians  in  1899-1900 

County  Borough  Councils  in 

.9 

therewith 

in  1899*1900.              1 

S 

• 

J.t'S 

(Column 

19  ntnti* 

] 

1899-1900 

«o 

0 

1 

Column  20). 

Columns  25  and  26). 

g 

>* 

1 

•s-s 

.3 

0 

■0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

c 

5  *l 

CQ  a  op 

1 

s 

s 

•-4 

2     * 

U    V 

n 

4 

J  0 

0  !S 

^  8 

J 
H 

II 

Total. 

1 

to 

|i 

0 

0 

§ 

0  *^ 

Local  Receipts]:  in  aid  of  Poc 
including  Grants  from  C01 
Councils  or  under  Agrieulti] 

Amount. 

i 

.i 

a 
0* 

0 

1 

In    respect    of   Costs    of  0 
Unions,  &c.,  under  Sectio 
Local  Government  Act,  188 

i 

i 

1 
I 

< 

1 

i- 

Amount 

§ 

1 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

1       23. 

S4. 

25. 

26. 

27.       J      28. 

£ 

£ 

« 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s.     d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 
541,658 

£ 

£ 

S.       d. 

{sm,3x2 

1 

621,384 

3,607,825 

237,069 

3,844.894 

137,7*8 

3,707,166 

16    4-8 

— 

128,863 

1,211 

3,i5i,3i3 

X       8*2 

43.785 

34,643 

224,525 

38,566 

263,091 

22,276 

240,815 

6    8-5 

28,213 

15,571 

44,106 

4,*59 

192,450 

0  io«5 

57,35i 

36,a86 

313,071 

53,479 

366,55o 

19,560 

346,990 

7     5-1 

40,687 

i8,3i5 

6o,3oi 

13,965 

272724 

1     %*i 

44,806 

21,272 

228,o5l 

34,591 

262,642 

13,963 

248,679 

8    2-5 

43,998 

18,335 

63,564 

ii,o65 

i74,o5o 

0  ii'5 

i  46,81 3 

23,191 

266,065 

34,669 

300,734 

15,927 

284,807 

7    4-8 

35,661 

18,039 

54.390 

io,55i 

2x9,866 

1      2*8 

21,265 

13,907 

97,831 

14,806 

112,637 

6,574 

106,063 

7     5-8 

16,806 

6,710 

24,191 

5,763 

76,xo9 

1      O'l 

2x4,020 

129,299 

1,129,543 

176,111 

i,3o5.654 

78,300 

1,227,354 

7    4'9 

i65,365 

76,970 

246,552 

45,603 

935,199 

1     0*6 

38/>76 

30,643 

221,532 

43,38a 

264,904 

14,616 

25o,288 

6    o*7 

21,262 

10,484 

33,139 

5.294 

211,855 

I     0-5 

16^x3 

1 

8,6o5 

90,781 

14,698 

105,479 

4,701 

ioc,778 

8    4-9 

j3,37o 

6,2o3 

19,789 

6,663 

74,326 

1     2-6 

'     9.M9 

4.933 

58,541 

9.698 

68,239 

3,749 

64,490 

7     5-4 

9.34a 

3,993 

i3,5c3 

7,001 

43,986 

1     I'l 

13,544 

6,634 

71,232 

11,229 

82,461 

3,117 

79.344 

8     6-0 

12,291 

4.977 

17,607 

9,680 

52,057 

1     I'l 

i3.i5o 

7,104 

99.535 

16,569 

116,104 

5,638 

110,466 

6    4*o 

ia,953 

7,606 

20,800 

'o,544 

79,1" 

1    0-5 

3,768 

1.234 

16,717* 

3,671 

2o,388 

1,0x5 

19.373 

8     3-4 

3,339 

1,268 

4,678 

2,694 

12,001 

0  xo'5 

;  8,579 

4.9>4 

55,041 

7,959 

63,000 

3,3i5 

59,685 

6    9*9 

7,287 

5,449 

12,817 

4,975 

4>.893 

1    o'm 

10,849 

5,453 

67.74* 

12,ll3 

79.855 

3,897 

75,958 

7     6-8 

10,654 

5,629 

16,434 

io,5io 

49,014  1 

1      O'O 

114,078 

69,520 

681,111 

119,319 

800,430 

40,048 

76o,38» 

6  ii'i 

90,498 

45,609  i 

138,767 

57.361 

564,254 

1    0-7 

to  9  of  this  Table.  Bat  in  the  Poor  Bate  Betums  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  managers  is  combined  with  the  Poor  Belief  Expenditure  of  the 
other  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Authorities,  and  is  included  in  colunms  11  to  17  above.  See  also  p.  45  as  to  comparison  between  Poor  Belief 
Expeoditure  in  London  and  rest  of  England  and  Wales. 

3  The  valuation  for  liondon  comes  int«  force  on  the  6th  April. 

5  In  addition  to  the  grant  in  respect  of  pauper  lunatics  this  sum  includes  44,929/.  and  358,467/.,  payments  to  Boards  of  Guardians  under 
section  43  (1)  (a)  and  (6)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  on  account  of  the  remune]:ation  of  medical  officers  and  the  cost  of  dru^  and 
medical  appliances,  and  of  the  maintenance  of  indoor  paupers,  respectively ;  13,65  U  in  respect  of  teachers  in  Poor  Law  Schools,  and  some 
smaller  items. 

**  There  is  al90  deducted  in  arriving  at  this  figure  the  excess  of  the  receipts  (vix.,  802,251/.)  by  the  poorer  unions  from  the  Metropolitan 
Cciomon  Poor  Fund  over  the  payments  (viz.,  289,267/.)  into  that  fund. 
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d*  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION  : 

Tablf,  IX.— Population  in  1901,  Valuation  in  1900,  Number  of  Paupers  in  1900-1901,  and  Amouht  of 

CouKTY  Borough  Councils  and  by  Poor  Bates  respectiTely 

SUMMARY— coTi^mti^J. 
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1, 
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red  H< 
and  1st 

J  I'm 

ill 
Ss-3 

.-2 

1 

Total. 

Popula- 
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sane  (not  includiE 
and    Borough  A 
Hospitals,  or  Lice 

•-* 

a 

3 

^  1 

n 

eau    Number   of 
Asylnms,  Registc 
on  1st  July  1900 

1 

s 

s 
^ 

1 

1 

M 
0     . 

li 

0  aj 
•r  •* 

a 

6 

85 

s 

)^ 

a 

0 

is; 

£ 

1. 

2.                   3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

1       12. 

13.           14. 

IV-EASTEEJf. 

£ 

£ 

£        8. 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

15.  Essex  - 

x,c62,452 

4,594,590 

4,378,810 

4     2-4 

228 

1,2X2 

5,226 

18.647 

a,  1 04 

59,351 

105,955 

48,368 

1 3,220 

16.  Suffolk    - 

361,856 

i;622,35o 

1,420,132 

3  i8-5 

124 

367 

2,11 3 

9.355 

861 

21,982 

44,558 

21,647 

4.931 

17.  Norfolk 

467,6x4 

2,183,095 

i,855.38o 

3  19-4 

240 

661 

3,009 

14,011 

1,149 

32,968 

76,735 

27,981 

563 

Total 

1,891,922 

8,400,035 

7,654,322 

4    o*9 

592 

2,240 

10,348 

42,013 

4»"4 

114,301 

227,248 

97,996 

18,714 

v.- SOUTHWEST 

L'EKN. 

18.  Wilts   - 

263,921 

1,416,947 

1,196,686 

4  10-7 

136 

336 

1,690 

6.614 

864 

17,933 

38,o35 

19,376 

2,342 

19.  Dorset     - 

'99»994 

1,084,076  '      898,611 

4    9.9 

68 

186 

1,006 

6,3S» 

58o 

11,080 

34420 

12,900 

671 

20.  Devon   - 

663,827 

3,485,479  ,  ^,963,284 

4    93 

354 

68x 

3,355 

17.364 

1,657 

32,245 

106,009 

41,852 

2,597 

21.  Cornwall 

319,214 

1,370,279 

1,087,160 

3     8-1 

99 

386 

1,274 

%,%%% 

737 

12,732 

46,520 

18,804 

1,029 

23,  Somerset 

466,126 

3,004,968 

2437.073 

5     4-6 

205 

506 

:^,445 

u,99S 

1,274 

24,331 

67,582 

3o,886 

1,749 

TOT-LL 

1,913,082 

io,36i,749 

8,582,814 

4    9-7 

86« 

2,095 

9»770 

Si,»07 

5,112 

98,321 

292,566 

123,818 

8,388 

VI.-WEST  MID] 

EAND. 

1 

28.  Gloucester 

648.476 

3,350,875 

3,080,057 

4  i5'o 

596 

967 

4,268 

13,542 

1,591 

42,768 

75,049 

39.685 

3.724 

24.  Hereford 

112,564 

860,889 

667,279 

5  i8-6 

67 

141 

739 

3,347 

428 

7,294 

17,465 

io,5oi       1,292 

25.  Salop  - 

259,093 

1,811,582 

1411.457 

5     9*o 

114 

36o 

1,706 

3,aS2 

714 

16,903 

12,932 

14,434 

3431 

26.  Stafford 

i,25i,888 

5,023.764 

4,65o,5oi 

3  14-3 

638 

1,321 

6,65i 

»4.743 

2,172 

68,8o3 

103452 

5i,569 

I7,S28 

27.  Worcester 

500,792 

2,324,714 

2,125,444 

4    4-9 

178 

521. 

2,727 

8.103 

i,io3 

30486 

36,362 

23,123 

12,609 

88.  Warwick 

906,451 

4,410,928 

4,145462 

4  II-5 

356 

1,270 

6,238 

8.690 

2,262 

62,331 

43,25x 

52421 

25414 

Total 

3,679,264 

17,782,752 

16,080,200 

4    7-4 

i»949 

4,58o 

22,329 

61,677 

8,270 

228,585 

288,511 

191,733 

63,799 

VIL-NOETH  MJ 

[DLAND. 

V 

23.  Leicester 

440,907 

2,273,146 

1,982,695 

4    9*9 

126 

356 

2,o63 

7.940 

989 

22,034 

49,663 

25,790 

4,390 

80.  Rutland 

20,742 

198,569 

H7.974 

7     2-7 

6 

18 

129 

443 

56 

1472 

1,956 

1,244 

— 

01.  Lincoln 

492,948 

2,965,353 

2,3o2,668 

4  i3-4 

144 

358 

1,891 

12,976 

923 

»i,63o 

95,825 

22,8 1 3 

4.492 

32.  Nottingham     - 

596.668 

2,715,608 

2,474.335 

4    29 

302 

5ii 

2,570 

10,208 

i,ic5 

28,795 

61,175 

28,36a 

6,901 

33.  Derby      - 

490,886 

2;33o.82i 

2,105,426 

4    5-8 

141 

392 

i»949 

7.979 

771 

20,338 

47,85o 

19,940 

6,985 

Total 

2.042,1 5 1 

10.483,497 

9,01 5,098 

4    8-3 

719 

x,635 

8,602 

39.546 

3,844 

94,269 

257,469 

98,149 

sa,768 
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ixFENBiTiTiiB  of  OvEBSEEOS  of  the  PooB  and  Boards  oi  Gr(7ARDiA.N8  borne  by  Grants  from  Gocntt  ami 
a  1899-19:K)  in  each  Poor  law  Union — continued, 
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8     8-0 

11,210 

6^14 
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58,942 

I     3-9 

W75      iS,o52 

228,1 3o 

29,1 5  3 

257,283 

14,034 

243,249 

7     3-9 

25,261       i6,3o2 

1 

42,068 

27,427 

173,754 

1     2-4 

w,963  1     6,403 

96,451 

i5,738 

1x2,189 

4,532 

107,657 

6     8-9 

10,3 1 3 

7,299 

17,876 

15,387 

74.394 

1     4-8 

1J7.809 

12,689 

165,046 

28,492 

193,538 

10,643 

182,895 

7    10*2 

23.714 

12,704 

^7,077 

25,507 

12C,3lX 

1     0*0 

fcJ.734 

4773* 

674,559 

99»52i 

774,080 
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736,040 
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89,283 

5i,5oo 

•42,592 
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220,1 32 

23.71 3 
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/    2-5 
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13,226 
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8,871 
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0     8-6 

44,960 

30,575 

316,687 
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21,994 
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5     6-2 
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272,122 
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16,371 
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23,218 
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16,423 
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26,753 
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1     19 
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ROYAL  COMMiaSION   ON  LOCAL  TAXATION: 


Table  IX. — Population  in  1901,  Valuatiok  in  1900,  Number  of  Paupers  ia  1900-1901,  and  Amount  of 

County  Borough  Councils  and  by  Poor  Rates  respectively 

SUMMARY— conftn«tfrf. 
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71II.--N0KTH  W 

ESTEEN. 

1 

1 

1 

34.  Chester 

792,863 

4.398,598 

4,o3o,i6o 

5     1-7 

365 

895      4,116 

9,948 

1,556 

42,537 

53,255  1    32,458 

9.559 

95.  Lancaster 

4,437,398 

21,861,485 

21,299,939 

4  i6*o 

2,8$o 

6,128  1  29497 

4I.33J 

8,692 

288,678 

180,809 

194.377 

96,100 

Total 

5,23o,26i 

26,260,083 

25,330,099 

4  16-9 

3,225 

7,023 

33,6i3 

5i,2Si 

10,248 

33i,2i5 

234,064 

226,875 

io5,659 

IX.-YORK. 

36.  West  Riding    - 

2,766,215 

12,437,573 

11,843,835 

4     5-6 

890 

1,868 

10,696 

30,878 

4,582 

124.674 

164,907 

111,148 

1 
51402  . 

37.  East  Riding      - 

454,271 

2»479»656 

2,204,781 

4  171 

172 

412 

2,328 

8.854 

910 

264.34 

51,745 

22,494 

5,5 18 

38.  North  Riding  - 

375,909 

2,400,327 

2,o34,o36 

5     8-2 

54 

425 

1,782 

7,184 

772 

20,7 1 3 

39,570 

21,575 

6.02« 

Total 

3,596,395 

17,3x7,556 

16,082,652 

4    94 

1,116 

2,705 

14,806 

46,916 

6,264 

171,821 

256,222 

155,217 

62,948 

( 

X.-NOETHEEN. 

• 

1 

39.  Durham 

1,194,442 

4,970,558 

4,767,643 

3  19-8 

304 

1,202 

4,988 

16,750 

1,699 

49,249 

80,333 

45,596 

20,1 38   i 

1 

40.  Northumberland 

602,859 

3,3oo,i6i 

2.993,567 

4  19-3 

126 

637 

2,336 

6,875 

1,240 

21449 

32,682 

29405 

7,259   , 

41.  Cumberland 

266,921 

1,664,821 

1,415,459 

5     6-1 

139 

294 

1,272 

4,637 

467 

11,020 

21,707 

ll,o52 

2,533  ! 

42.  Westmorland  - 

64,411 

558,576 

440,710 

6  i6-8 

48 

67 

414 

770 

102 

3,612 

4,389 

2,592 

432 

Total 

2,128,633 

10,494,116 

9,617,379 

4  IO-4 

617 

2,200 

9,010 

1  29,032 

1 

3,5o8 

85,33o 

139,111 

88,645 

3o,362 

XI.-WELSH. 

43.  Monmouth 

317.173* 

1,475,939 

1,370,678 

4    6.4 

53 

334 

IrfO? 

7,612 

794 

15,539 

43,961 

i5,855 

3,977 

44.  South  Wales 

1.228,927* 

5,892,737 

5,376,451 

4     7-5 

278 

1,402 

4,226 

26,744 

2,481 

44,402 

162479 

5o,83o 

16,279 

45.  North  Wales    - 

468,936 

a,326,8o3 

1,935,708 

4    2-6 

200 

441 

1,643 

1 3,022 

799 

17,409 

86,674 

17,133 

i.7c6 

Total 

»,oi5,o36 

9»695,479 

8,682,837 

|4     6-2 

53i 

2,177 

7,276 

47,378 

4.074 

77,35o 

293,114 

83,8i8 

21,962 

TOTAL     FORI 

ENGLAND,^ 

32,526,075 

180406,42c 

>  168,418,75$ 

}   5     3-6 

17,612 

49*393 

213,540 

494,353 

73,487 

2,548,295 

2,697,684 

1,820,117 

973,118 

AND  WAIiESj 

*  See  footnote  (•)  on  p.  92. 

t  In  addition  tot  he  grants  in  respect  of  eosts  of  Union  Officers  oatside  the  Metropolii*  and  of  Pauper  Lunatics,  this  sum  includes  44,929/. 
and  358,467/.  payments  to  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians  under  section  48  (1)  (a)  and  (6)  of  tbe  Local  Govornment  Act,  1888,  on  account  of 
the  remuneration  of  Medical  Officers  and  tbe  coats  of  drugs  and  medical  appliances  and  of  the  maintennncc  of  Indoor  Paupers,  respectively ;  o0,939/. 
in  respect  of  teachers  in  Poor  Law  Schools ;  and  some  smaller  items. 

J  See  footnote  <•♦)  on  p.  98. 
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ExPENDiTUBB  of  OvBRSBBHS  of  the  PooR  and  Boards  of  Guardians  borne  by  Grants  from  CouNxy  and 
in  1899-1900  in  each  Poor  Law  Union — continued. 

SUMMARY— continued. 
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T4BLE  IX. — Population  in  1901,  Valuation  in  1900,  Numbbb  of  Paupebs  in  1900-1901,  and  Amount  of 

County  Borough  Councils  and  by  Poor  Kates  respectively 
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41,686 
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32,o33 

11 

St.  Giles  and  St. 
George,  Blooms- 
bury. 

Strand 

34,552 

472,9*2 

472,922 

i3  i3-7 

104 

126 

746 

x65 

155 

11,2X3 

954 

4,3o8 

8,72  X 

9.696 

18 

20,3 18 

1,140,146 

1,140,146 

56    2-3 

88 

195 

x,364 

33o 

i58 

22,477 

2,260 

3,698 

X4,II2 

X9,358 

13 

Holborn    - 

i3o,5i2 

i,3o3,o9i 

1,303,091 

9  19*7 

4" 

678 

3,7x6 

X,9X2 

718 

55,644 

X  0,020 

19,871 

27,914 

37,277 

14 

City  of  London    - 
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4,6x3,456 
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15 
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419 
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694 

276 

X  9,066      5,770 

6,704 

$.56o 

i6,338 

*  The  figures  in  column  2  are  taken  from  the  '*  Preliminary  Report  '*  of  the  Census  for  1901,  but  for  nearly  ail  the  unions  in  the  county  of 
London,  and  for  the  unions  of  Edmonton  in  Middlesex,  Northampton,  and  Biixworth  in  Northamptonshire,  Martley  and  Upton-upon-SeTern 
in  Worcestershire,  Bury,  Rochdale,  Lancaster,  and  Lunesdale  in  Lancashire,  Dewsbnry  and  Wakefield  in  the  West  Riding,  Bedwellty  in 
Monmouthshire,  and  Crickhowell  in  Brecknockshire,  the  areas  of  which  were  enlarged  or  diminished  between  2.5th  March  1900  and  the  date  of  the 
census  (Ist  April  1901),  the  figures  have  been  altered  in  accordance  with  information  supplied  by  the  Registrar  General,  so  as  to  show  the 
population  in  1901  of  the  area  included  in  each  of  those  unions  on  25th  March  1900. 
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Expenditure  of  Ovebsekbs  of  the  Poor  and  Boards  of  Guardians  borne  by  Grants  from  County  and 
in  1899-1900  in  each  Poor  Law  Union — continued. 
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|".733 

50,199 

3,575 

53,774 

2y*04 

51,370 

3i     0-6 

19.945 

— 

7i,3i5 

4,879 

36o 

6,01 3 

— 

65,3o2 

I     3-8 

5 

iHM 

159,369 

8,58o 

167,949 

4,617 

163,332 

24    8-2 

1,289 

— 

164,621 

18,591 

5,968 

27,i5o 

4 

137,467 

1     8-4 

6 

6,103 

37.335 

3,160 

40,495 

1,632 

38,863 

9     5-3 

21,022 

— 

59,885 

2.087 

873 

3,437 

x6 

56,432 

I     3-5 

7 

117.632 

209,65o 

8,207 

217,857 

3,853 

214.004 

18    2-7 

— 

29,4*7 

184,577 

28,074 

9.652 

41.469 

26 

143,082 

I     8-5 

8 

|i543i 

178,193 

9,182 

187,375 

7,2i5 

180,160 

10    9*0 

3,2o3 

— 

183,363 

12,696 

7,799 

23,122 

8 

160,233 

1     9*0 

9 

JJ4.5IO 

165,017 

11,995 

177,012 

5.545 

171*467 

i3    6-5 

— 

13,985 

157,482 

14,082 

8,825 

25,261 

33 

i32,i88 

1   11*7 

10 

M67 

4i,a59 

3y*77 

4^,736 

1,176 

43.560 

»5    2-6 

347 

811 

43,096 

8,i37 

1,618 

10,204 

— 

32,892 

1     5i 

11 

:  19.957 

81,862 

5,409 

87,271 

2,860 

84.4" 

83     1*1 

14,377 

— 

98,788 

5,791 

1,391 

8,636 

^ 

90,1 52 

1     7-2 

12 

i»5^?5 

176,061 

8,867 

184,928 

9,905 

175,023 

26    9-9 

.— 

20,280 

154,743 

23,080 

7,549 

33,3ii 

— 

121,432 

I   io*7 

13 

41,866 

168,286 

26,670 

194,956 

4,568 

190,388 

138     5-0 

124,840 

— 

314,7*8 

9,867 

592 

14,010 

— 

3oQ,7i8 

1     3-7 

14 

13,178 

90,986 

3.447 

94,433 

2,283 

9»,iSo 

i5     7-8 

— 

14,157 

77,993 

ll,l32 

4.907 

17.793 

— 

60,200 

1     8-1 

15 

9^53 

111,2*7 

6,273 

117,500 

1,824 

115,676 

17   lO'O 

^ 

32,575 

83,ioi 

12,866 

5,402 

20,072 

— 

63,029 

2     8-5 

16 

»4,«4 

69,911 

4.971 

74,882 

2,782 

72,100 

18    4*0 

— 

I2,3lO 

59.790 

7,622 

3,546 

12,649 

— 

47,141 

2     1*2 

17 

",5oo  !   5x,oi» 

2,6i5 

53,627 

1490 

52,137 

21     2*9 

— 

17,840 

34,*97 

9.094 

i,55i 

11,889 

— 

22,408 

2    2-5 

18 

1M17  i   58,336 

4.9*1 

63,257 

2,342 

60,915 

20  11-8 

— 

13,555 

47,36o 

6,211 

1.936 

9^171 



38,189 

2    5-8 

19 

10,601 

74,754 

3,713 

78^^67 

2,245 

76,222 

i3     6-5 

— 

19,581 

56,641 

8,371 

4,402 

13,9*4 

— 

4*1717 

2    1-5 

SO 

33,827 

i53,7i5 

11,362 

165,077 

3,o53 

162,024 

19      2*2 

— 

30,177 

1 3 1,847 

13,127 

4,940 

20,545 

14 

111,288 

2  11-5 

2! 

:6,89o 

169,613 

12,861 

182,474 

18,291 

164,183 

l5    11-2 

— 

33,999 

130,184 

21,462 

9,*74 

33,317 

— 

96,867 

I     7-9 

22 

34^34 

168,988 

9.o52 

178AI.0 

10.390 

167,650 

25     7-5 

— 

16,193 

151,457 

11,61 3 

5,008 

18,820 

— 

132,637 

3     0-4 

28 

,19.669 

186.337 

i4,o32 

200,369 

6,456 

193,913 

12  11*7 

— 

io,385 

183,528 

2,5o7 

9,534 

34,683 

16 

148,829 

I     8-5 

24 

■U,968 

190,099 

17,728 

207,827 

7.035 

200,792 

9  11*6 

ii,i63 

— 

211,955 

9,879 

2,120 

1 5,228 

3o8 

196,419 

X     8-3 

25 

,»5fl88 

169.515 

6,481 

175,996 

5,243 

170,753 

l3      2'0 

-» 

15,632 

i55,i2i 

14,242 

6,007 

23,608 

*4 

131,489 

2      2*1 

26 

I«,oo3 

121,568 

7,002 

128,570 

3,5  3i 

125,039 

i3     6*5 

— 

13,901 

xxi,i38 

15,71 3 

4,*5i 

22,489 

40 

88,609 

1    lO'O 

27 

n,S6i 

74,528 

4.74* 

79,270 

2,887 

76,383 

11     3-3 

4,044 

— 

80,427 

4,021 

2,079 

7,645 

45o 

72.332 

1     9-3 

28 

,io,6Si 

1 

68,089 

5,872 

73,961 

3,091 

70,870     10    9*8 

— 

4,008 

66,862 

6,5 1 5 

583 

8,368 

171 

58,323 

1  io'3 

29 

I              I                ' 

t  See  footnote  f  on  p.  92. 

t  Sef  footnote  §  on  pp.  92  and  93. 

i  See  footnote  %  on  p.  92. 

I  As  to  comparison  between  these  fif^es  and  those  for  the  unions  outside  London,  see  p.  45. 

^  The  Fulham  Union  was  dissolved  on  the  27th  March  1899,  and  separate  Boards  of  Guardians  were  constituted  for  the  parishes  of  Fulham 
and  Hammersmith,  which  were  formerly  comprised  in  that  union.  The  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  Fulham  Union  were,  however,  empowered  to 
act  Tutil  the  24th  June  1901. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION   ON  LOCAL  TAXATION: 


Table  IX. — Population  in  1901,  Valuation  in  1900,  Number  of  Paupbbb  in  1900-1901,  and  Amount  of 

CouNTT  BoBOuoH  COUNCILS  and  bj  Poob  Kates  respectively 


I 


s 


.s 
t5 


Poor  Law  Unions. 


1. 


PopulatioD, 
IVOL 


Bateable 

Valae  at 

Ijady  Day, 

1900. 


Assessable  Value  at 
Lady  Day,  1900. 


Total. 


3. 


Per 
Head  of 
Popula- 
tion. 


5. 


Mean  Namber  of 

In-door  Paupers  on 

l8t  July  1900  and 

1st  January  1901. 


OS'S 


6. 


s 


I 


1 

a 

IS 

O 
7. 


9 

I 

0 
1 


M  CO 

11 

3.9 


8. 


s 
s 


I 


0    . 

Is 

lb 

13 

5  a 


a 


9. 


IL-SOUTH  EASTEBN 
2.  SURREY. 

30  Epsom  • 

31  Chcrtjxey  - 
82  Guildford     - 
88  Fambam  - 
34  Hambledon  - 

85  Dorking   - 

86  Beigate 

87  Godfltone  - 

88  Croydon 

89  £ingston  - 
40  Bicbmond    - 


41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
58 
84 
55 
56 
57 


8.  KENT. 

Bromley   - 

Dartford 

Gravesend 
Milton. 
Strood 

Hoo 

Medway 

MaUing    - 

Seyenoaks    - 

Tonbridgc 

Maidstone   - 

Hollingboam 

Cranbriiok    - 

Tentcrden 

West  Asbford 

East  Asbford 

Bridge      - 

Canterbury  • 


and 


COUNTIES. 

392,661 


62»02I 
40,620 
62,099 
62,458 

21,659 
17,449 
4»»74« 
»7,863 
194,425 
137,563 
49.499 

85,756 
96,046 
a7,i75 
40,337 

4.*a9 
97,546 
28,287 
30,789 
66,795 
49,079 
12,545 
12.944 

8,766 
20,559 

l3,X12 

12,384 
'9,773 


a5i,934 
363,096 

»77,974 
128,580 
120,848 
330,868 

145,674 
1,223,424 
1,070,5 1 5 

415,806 

669,532 
455,684 

XI2,203 

232,464 

26,356 
337,661 
i5o,6i6 
201,995 
443,788 
255,210 

84,850 

61,479 
55.759 
126,536 
84,002 
77,326 
95,538 


£ 
379,480 
240,141 
349,7*8 
269,079 
117,930 
114,581 
316,754 
134,332 
i,2ii,3oi 
1,062,456 

413,442 

655,126 

437,087 

111,623 

219,214 

19,333 

334,342 

134,109 

1 85,201 

427,509 

236,965 

7i,65i 

5i,32S 

40.333 

ii5,7i5 

72,537 

66,632 

93,070 


6  2*4 
5  i8*2 
5  12-6 

4  6*2 

5  89 

6  11*3 

7  8-2 
4  16-4 

6  4-6 

7  14*5 

8  7-x 

7  12-8 
4  11*0 

4  2*2 

5  8-7 
4  "'4 

3  8*6 

4  14-8 

6  0-3 
6  8-0 

4  i6*6 

5  14*2 

3  19-3 

4  12'0 

5  12-6 
5  IO-6 
5  7-6 
4  14- 1 


i5 

8 
21 

9 
II 

3 
9 

2 

47 
40 


37 

16 

8 

6 

I 

7 
6 

H 
44 

7 

4 
6 

8 
7 


84 
44 
98 
144 
14 

32 

46 

l3 

171 

216 

ii5 

76 
66 

49 
70 
2 
161 
*4 
44 
60 

46 
*3 
4 
H 
36 

4 

3 

3o 


438 
233 
356 
404 
141 
128 
214 

125 

881 
804 
437 

488 
4t3 
149 
238 

34 
589 

203 

224 
402 
352 
106 
106 
118 
1*7 

lOI 

76 
176 


6i3 
725 
576 
340 
3i8 
220 

44* 

435 

i,35o 

M65 

*43 

1,008 

i,3ii 

355 

56o 

58 

1,720 
622 
496 

1,314 
825 
i36 
339 
112 
3i8 
289 
2  So 
224 


J3    OB 

9  3 

p 

II 

lis 

'Is 


.s 


BB 


I'M 


10. 


126 

98 

143 

102 

4* 
55 

94 

44 

320 

272 

129 


110 

167 

73 

66 

10 

302 

70 
70 

1 52 
125 

37 

32 

26 

53 
26 
43 
44 


EzFBNDiTUiiB  (not  defrayed  out  of 
and  Purposes  conoeeted 


a 
A 
u. 


% 
1 


12. 


6,o54 
3,040 
3,892 

4,4" 
1,690 
i,25o 
1,861 

1,845 

11,379 
9,100 
4,268 

6,590 

5,477 
a,638 
2,461 

594 
7,335 
*,5o4 
2,720 
5,665 
4,868 

«,494 
1,285 
l,3io 
1,493 
1,127 
1,104 
1,796 


g  a, 
.S'5) 


i  •  s 
s  a  a 

III 
-am  SL 

18. 


£ 

£ 

3.617 

3,640 

3,762 

2,293 

3,096 

3.918 

1,383 

2,5i5 

1,657 

1,227 

1,321 

1,451 

»,«54 

2,732 

2,066 

1,117 

7»97i 

i2,o58 

9,"  3 

8,107 

1,598 

3,329 

5,495 

7»«98 
i,57» 
3,192 
270 
8,733 
»,94i 

2,236 

6,416 
4,132 

843 
i,83i 

409 
i,55o 
1,625 
i,ii5 
i,o36 


2,722 
4,618 
1,858 
1,554 
323 
6,712 

it»79 
1,81 5 
4,319 

3,48a 
889 
922 
8o3 

m57 

784 
i,oio 
2,340 


*  37  Oodstone.    Cols.  18  and  20.    Including  respectively  5/.  paid  to  and  1,595/.  received  from  tbe  Guardians  of  the  East  Grinstead  Union  in  respect 
of  adjust !n?nls  consequent  upon  transfer  <»f  area. 
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POPULATION,  VALUATIONy  PAUPERS,  AND   SXPENDITUBE  OF  OVEBSEERS  AND  OUABDIANS  FOB  EACH  UNION.      10 1 


ExPEKDiTURB  of  OvEBSBBRS  of  the  Poos  and  Boards  of  Guabdianb  borne  by  Grants  from  ConBTr  and 
in  1899-1900  iu  each  Poor  Law  Onion — continued. 


Loom)  for  Belief  to  the  Poor 
dierevith  in  1899-1900. 


1     a 

f 

«  o 

,s 

3< 

■s 

§  8 

a 

y 

J 

a 

^•s 

o 

11 

•s| 

S-3 

H 

M^ 

ii 

w  g 

P 

•2  8 

X 

o 

15. 

16. 

Totil. 


17. 


S 

.9 


1 


> 

o 


M 

I- 

18. 


I' 

19. 


ri 


ii:. 
■si 

111 

III 
|la 

20. 


Net  Ezpenditore  of 

OyeneeTd  and  Gnwr- 

dians  in  1899-1900 

(Column  19  minuM 

Column  20). 


Amoant. 


21. 


s 

o 

I 

i 

M4 

22. 


Grants  from  Coant j  and 

Connty  Borough  CoonciU  in 

1899-1900. 


Co 
M 

ail 

o  o  8 

d 
28. 


i 


94. 


1^ 

25. 


S 

00 

mm 

i 
I 


O 
26. 


Expenditure  of 
Overseers  and  Guar 
diaos  falling  on  Poor 
Bates  in  1899-1900 
(Column  21  minus 
Coluoms  25  and  26), 


Amount. 


27. 


I 

9 

1 

s 


I 

2«. 


I 

s 


.9 

a 
D 


£ 
3,3o3 
i,»7i 
a,i95 
».397 
1,623 
i,o8S 
1,789 

668 
9,554 
7,553 
3,ao5 

3,534. 

1,716 

1,378 

174 

3,6oft 

1,417 
i,3o3 
a,549 

M57 
555 

56i 
481 
607 
610 
488 
833 


22,270 

1 3,335 

17,731 

1 5,681 

8,o54 

6,841 

11,443 

8,366 

60,143 

44,114 

16,547 

*3,977 
25,209 

9,i35 
11,159 

«,743 
31.637 
11,540 
10,410 
25,149 
19,092 

5,597 
6,044 

4,»76 
6,849 
6,076 
4,93* 
7,3i3 


I 


£ 

.3,445 

*,87» 

3,167 

1,433 

1,4*9 
2,160 

1,973 

i,845*l 

8,691 

6,752 

a*799 

5,5o3 
4,200 
1,696 

2,521 

»75 

4,975 

1,104 

1,607 

3,639 

i,8i5 

994 

857 

704 

1.854 

995 

906 

601 


£ 
i5,7i5 
16,207 
20,898 
18,114 
9,483 
9,001 
14,416 
10,211 
68,834 
50,866 
19,346 

29,480 
29,409 
io,83i 
i3,68i 
2,018 
37,611 

i3,644 

12,017 

18,788 

11.907 

6,591 

6,901 

4,980 

9.703 

7,071 
5,838 
7r9»5 


£ 
1,916 
1,006 
1,193 
1,576 
468 
5o3 
1,149 
',9«4' 
6,324t 
3,000 

3,117 

1,178 

i,3o8 

1,154 

718 

*7 

1,589 

460 

184 

675 

i,3i5 

373 

169 

146 

391 

462 

314 

993 


£ 

13,799 

1 5,101 

19,605 

16,538 

9,01 5 

8,498 

13.167 

8,297 

62,510 

47,866 

16,119 

18,101 
18,101 

9,677 
11,963 

i,99» 

35,oi3 

13,184 

11,733 

18,1  z  3 

10,592 

6,218 

6,732 

4,834 

9,3  II 

6,609 

5,524 

6,932 


«.  d. 

7  81 

7  5-8 
6  3-8 

5  3-5 

8  3-9 

9  8-9 

6  2*5 

5  11-5 

6  5i 
6  11-5 
6  6-6 


6  69 

5  10*1 

7  1-5 

6  5-1 
9  5'o 

7  1*1 
9  3-9 

7  7'5 

8  5-0 

8  4-7 

9  it*o 

10  4*8 

11  ©'3 

9    o'7 

10      1*0 

8  ii*i 

7      O'l 


£ 
1.504 
1,659 
1,111 

1,699 
Mil 
1,116 
2,434 
1,471 
8,451 
3,406 

1,939 


1,411 

*>»94 
1,166 
1,671 
450 
1,958 
1,111 

1,914 
1,509 
i,55o 
1,108 
i,3ii 
1,045 
1,164 
1,097 
869 
964 


£ 
i»3ii 

78s 

1,376 

900 

'414 

5o6 

893 

4»i 

1,314 

5,455 

1,175 


1,711 
639 
588 

1,175 
738 

i,63r 

i,i38 

195 

197 
951 
3oi 
357 
489 


£ 

3,840 
1,458 
3,5io 
1,801 
1.845 
i,63i 
3,336 
1,898 

10,774 
8,879 
3,ii3 


2,447 
4,019 
1,810 
1,181 
455 
5,457 
1,874 
1,977 
4,188 
3,933 
i,5i7 
i,33i 
1,347 
2,144 
1,407 
1,139 
1,458 


£ 
58i 

539 
419 
3i6 
473 
244 
171 
557 
545 
127 
76 

456 
834 
42 
664 
137 
186 

97* 

584 
817 
855 
658 
627 
736 
410 
536 
418 
144 


£ 

19,377 

12,204 

1 5,656 

13,420 

.6,697 

6,623 

9,660 

5.842 

51,191 

38,760 

i3,02o 

15,199 

23,248 

7,825 

10,018 

1,299 
19,180 

9,338 

9,172 
23,108 
15,804 

4,043 

4»774 
1,75 1 

6,757 
4,666 
3,867 
5,3  3o 


?#.    d. 

I       I'O 

I     0*6 

0  II'O 

1  04 
I  1*6 
1  2*1 

o  7'5 

o  10*9 

o  io'6 

o  9*3 

o  7-9 

0  9«6 

1  1*6 
I  5-1 
I*  1-0 
I  41 

1  9*7 
I    4*8 

0  11*9 

1  1*1 
I  4-1 
1      I'O 

I  zo*4 
I    4-3 

I       2'1 

1  3-5 
I  1-9 
I    1*6 


I 


80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
88 
87 
88 
89 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
58 
54 
55 
56 
57 


t  83.  Crojdon.    Col.  20.     Includinj^  ItO.*)!/.  received  from  the  Managers  of  the  North  Surrey  School  District  ia  respect  of  the  adjustment  of  interest 
03  the  separation  of  the  Union  from  the  School  District. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOOAL  T^^TlOK: 


Table  IX.— Population  in  1901,  Valuation  iu  1900,  Nukbbe  of  Paupbrs  in  1900-1901,  and  Amount  q( 

GouNTT  Borough  Councils  and  bj  Foob  Batbs  respective!} 


1 

-If 

Assessable  Value  at 

Mean  Number  of 
In-door  Paupers  on 

|h 

ExPBNDiTUBB  (not  defrayed  out  d 

Lady  Day,  1900. 

1st  July  1900  and 
1st  January  1901. 

'3 

•-9 

l| 

and  Purposes  connectec 

2 

►»3  . 

Population, 

Bateable 
Value  at 

»  in  County 
Registered 
ouscs). 

1 

s 

1 

latics   in  Count 
Hospitals,  and 
St  January  1901 

|{ 

a 

1   Poor  La^r  Unions. 

s 

**§ 

iS 

1 

1901. 

Lady  Day, 

Per 

1  S  ^' 

■s 

1 

M 
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ed. 

£ 

& 
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£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

58 

Blean 

24,5io 

140,962 

131,614 

5     7-4 

6 

27 

128 

220 

64 

M74 

995 

1,691 

439 

59 

Faversham 

26,426 

i52,o35 

133,170 

5    0-8 

4 

35 

188 

125 

57 

2,1 54 

65x 

1,437 

220 

60 

Milton      - 

28,169 

133,808 

119,854 

4    5-1 

I 

54 

221 

i85 

49 

2,655 

841 

1,463 

832 

61 

Sheppey 

22,l5o 

84,001 

78,671 

3  110 

8 

52 

i58 

288 

64 

2,062 

1,569 

1,770 

5i5 

62 

Isle  of  Thanei .    - 

68,344 

423,719 

•  4»o,94i 

6    0-3 

i3 

i54 

6x3 

827 

175 

6,846 

5,098 

4,668 

1,399 

68 

Eastry      - 

3t,53i 

135^57 

119,55© 

3  i5-8 

8 

42 

245 

256 

9« 

2,910 

1,412 

2yt82 

665 

64 

Dover  - 

48,930 

225,922 

320,078 

4  10*0 

z8 

144 

482 

649 

109 

4,741 

3y42l 

3,271 

832 

65 

Elham 

52,178 

3 10,420 

298,811 

5  14-5 

i3 

74 

277 

577 

89 

3,275 

3,673 

2414 

2,144 

66 

Bomney  Marsh    - 
4.  SUSSEX. 

6,5o5 

47,976 

32,001 
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9 

47 
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14 
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23 

67 
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11,057 

58,614 

45,021 

4    1-4 

26 
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21 

1,294 

1,307 
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— 

68 

Hastings 

65,556 

462,566 

458425 

6  19-9 

5 

5i 

292 

1,122 

140 

3,288 

6,491 

5,735 

1,21 5 

69 

Battle 

23,935 

142,286 

132,720 

5  10*9 

28 

IIX 
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45 

1,248 

1,626 

x,ii6 

— 

70 

Eastbourne  - 

5i,ii8 

366,406 

355.284 
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44 

221 

702 

86 

2,596 

4,026 

1,865 

869 

71 

Hailsham  - 

15.728 

69,736 

57,929 

3  13-7 

18 

72 

418 

34 

843 

2,736 
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58 

72 

Ticehurst      - 

16,298 

107,135 

96,200 

5  i8-i 

26 
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486 

47 

1,233 

2,816 

1,119 

— 

7S 

Uckfield   - 

23,606 

108,447 

92,614 

3  i8-5 

IZ 

20 
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482 

33 

1,384 

2,184 

8o3 

59 

74 

East  Qrinatead     - 

18,001 

123,867 

113,988 

6    6-6 

16 

112 

428 

47 

1,528 

2,326 

1,145 

45 

75 

Cuckfield  - 

26,075 

204,164 

191,230 

7     6-7 

38 
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514 

79 

2,624 

3,104 

1,666 
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76a 

Lewes 

23,457 

140,674 
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5    9*2 

73 

44 
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482 

56 

2/599 

3.391 

1,335 
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766 

Newhaven 

12,l32 

62,610 

58,768 

4  i6-9 

18 

86 

90 

24 

855 

608 

579 

795 

77 

Brighton 

102,320 

690,151 

689,747 

6  14-8 

80 

371 

1,463 

1,288 

432 

13,421 

8,293 

10,202 

3,622 

78 

Steyning  - 

80,796 

633,240 

619,098 
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i5 

70 

348 

954 

176 

4,012 

5,533 

4.055 

3,973 

79 

Horsham 

28,161 

174,460 

i57,63o 

5  ii'9 

38 
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484 

98 

1,821 
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80 
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8,529 

41,684 

34,891 
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2 

56 
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24 

780 

1,429 
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81 
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7,3o3 

51,269 

42,362 
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6 

48 
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25 

485 

664 

752 

— 

82 

East  Preston 

38,916 

232,170 

219,383 

5  12-7 

z5 
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845 

98 

2,006 

4,088 

2,745 
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88 

West  Haoipnett   - 

20,107 

1 33,000 

111,920 

5  11-3 

9 

8x 

547 

70 

1,271 

3,o52 

1,928 

a3o 

84 

Chichester   - 

12,241 

53,120 

51,643 

4    4*4 

12 

95 

274 

45 

1,107 

1,567 

1,263 

60 
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574 
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1,534 
835 
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'C'pect  of  adjustments  consequent  upon  transfer  of  area. 
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£ 
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£ 

85 

Midhurst 

i3,6ii 

72,228 

61,358 

4  10*2 

17 

7* 

255 

4* 

884 

1,383 

1,195 

— 

86 

Westboume 

5.  80UTHAMPT0] 

6,8i5 

36,3o6 

29,582 

4    6-8 

8 

47 

176- 

26 

554 

969 

744 

87 

Hayant 

11,191 

67,002 

62,086 

5  ii-o 

z6 

64 

213 

28 

1,029 

1,796 

73o 

134 

88 

Portsea  Island      - 

189,160 

77a,36x 

770,609 

4    1-5 

249 

346 

1,544 

»,57o 

487 

17,4*7 

13,919 

13,874 

5,691 

89 

Alverstoke 

28,879 

92,187 

90,3o5 

3    2-5 

18 

53 
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525 

63 

*.643 

2,25o 

1,488 
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90 

Farebam 

ai,i76 

109,849 
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16 
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70 

2,33o 
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1,552 
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91 
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8*,387 

464**49 

429,033 

5    4-* 

*4 

48 
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x,5t6 

23z 

*,84i 

6,900 

6,3  3o 
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92 

Lymington 

13,537 

64,209 

57,207 

4    4-5 

14 

52 

373 

35 

546 

1,991 

8iz 

48 

93 

CbriBtchureh 

69,339 

484.538 

477,997 

6  17*9 

i3 

76 

247 

910 

Z06 

3^5x 

5,376 

3,101 

2,127 

94 

Ringwocd    - 

6,ai9 

31,268 

26,785 

4    61 

10 

36 

122 

8 
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544 

195 

— 

95 

Fordingbridge 

6,i37 

29,268 

24,201 

3  18-9 

3 

3o 
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20 

4*3 

Z,Z02 

473 
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96 
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14.599 

78,962 

68,879 

4  14-4 

16 

67 

4*6 

38 

8Z2 

*,675 

97* 

— 

•7 

Southampton 

61,409 
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301,786 

418-3 

123 

146 
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1,519 

z55 

7,338 

8,039 

5,36o 
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98 

South  Stooeham  - 

«o,55o 

340,827 
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69 
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1.548 
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3,460 

5,738 

3,187 

696 

99 

Romsey 

10,623 

58,263 

50,685 
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10 

76 

i85 

26 

700 

8z3 

654 

— 
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Stockbridge 

6,1 3o 

32,930 

»6,775 

4    7*4 

16 

68 
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23 

756 

1,002 
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— 
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New  Winchester  - 

3i,5o6 

201,640 

290,589 

6     x'o 

38 
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586 

9* 

2,327 

3,021 

2,23o 

3l2 

101& 

Hursley  - 

3.680 

29,418 

26,381 

7    3-4 

8 

32 

4* 

8 

344 

3ii 

23l 
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Droxford     - 

11,778 

57,3io 

46,7*7 

3  19-3 

16 

70 

z83 

3t 

893 
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— 
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Catberington 

3,068 

16,747 
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1 

14 

zoz 

zo 
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626 
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— 
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Petersfield 

i2,56i 
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54,312 
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'9 

69 
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*4 

745 

1,610 

556 

56 
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Alrcsford  - 

6,983 

33,5oo 

*8,476 

4    1-6 

— 

10 

53 

144 

22 

62Z 

858 

599 

57 
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Alton        - 

16,345 

76^440 

66,386 

4    !•» 

11 

33 
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47 
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1,814 

z,i85 
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148,859 

140,036 
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60 
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406 

77 

1,711 
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1,269 
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Ba.ing8toke 

»i,7ii 

144.374 

x3z,X96 

6    o*9 

38 

171 

412 

4* 

1,984 

2,271 

i,o3i 

5ii 

109 

5,822 

45,348 

39,781 

6  x6-7 

— 

5 

5i 
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19 

636 

63o 
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— 

J 10 

Andover  - 

1 5,800 

83,4»7 

73,996 

4  i3-7 

26 
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52 

z,4o8 

2,694 

1,177 

— 
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8,5oo 

41,285 

34,489 

4     1-* 

7 

64 

Z96 

38 
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8*4 
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— 
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ft) 

.3 

g 

P3 

'S 

28. 

1=) 

6o5 
3o6 

S48 
5,272 
1,217 

8c5 
1,602 

255 

1,321 

2o3 

43* 
3,096 
860 
271 
3o3 

i^«7 
221 
384 
99 
444 
323 
966 

1,237 
44* 
384 

753 
462 


5,322 

3,177 

4,642 
67,087 

9>744 
10,191 

»i»74i 
4.523 
18,046 

1,847 
3,292 

S.978 

*9.793 

16,554 

3,343 

3,345 

",4«9 
1,73a 
3,797 
1,416 

4.a95 
3,089 

7.«9« 
10,594 
8,000 
2,810 
7,326 
3.563 


957 
400 

571 
6,7o5 

85o 
1,337 
4^"5 

717 

2,028 

309 

47S 

972 

2,586 

3/4-02 

636 

358 

1,706 

»74 

749 

i83 

617 

4*5 

900 

1,304 

1,198 

343 

i,o57 

552 


6,279 
3,677 

5,213 

73,79* 
10,594 
11,528 
26,i56 

5,240 
20,074 

2,156 

3,767 

6,950 

32,379 

19,956 

3,979 
3,703 

13,125 
2,006 
4-546 
1,599 
4,91* 
3,514 
8,798 

11,898 
9,198 
3,1 53 
8,383 
4."5 


£ 

358 

i38 


139 

4H-95 

753 

385 

1,109 

23l 

718 

76 

121 

2o5 

2,592 
904 

216 

61 
1,014 

57 

128 
56 
265 
128 
539 
926 
199 
90 
333 
187 


A 

5,921 

3,539 

5,074 

69,297 

9,841 

11,143 

25,047 

5,009 

19*356 

2,080 

3,646 

6,745 

*9.787 

19,052 

3,763 

3,642 

12,111 

»»949 

4»4«8 

1.543 

# 
4.647 

3,386 
8,*59 
16,97* 
8,999 
3,o63 
8,o5o 
3,9*S 


8  8-4 
10  4*6 

9  o'8 
7  3-9 
6  98 

10  6-3 

6  1*0 

7  4-8 

5  7'o 

6  8-3 

11  10*6 
9  *'9 

9  8*4 
4  8*8 

7  I'O 

11  io'6 

7  8-3 

10  7*1 

7  6'o 

10  0*7 

7  4-8 

9  8-4 

10  1*3 

7  *-3 

8  3-5 

10  6-3 
10  2*3 

9  *'9 


£ 
1,192 
671 

7*9 

6,57* 

1,157 

1,180 

3,448 

870 

1,255 

426 

563 

1,122 

2,880 

i,7So 

953 

689 

1,854 

3i6 

1,026 

294 

828 

739 
1,259 
1,495 
1,397 

642 
1,445 

77* 


£ 

£ 

£ 

341 

i,6i3 

375 

235 

911 

519 

283 

1,017 

3i5 

4.775 

11,347 

l32 

591 

1,753 

122 

546 

1,735 

895 

*,ii4 

5,600 

967 

290 

1,169 

398 

1,145 

2,4o5 

184 

88 

519 

25o 

197 

765 

56i 

394 

1,555 

620 

1.489 

4^80 

6 

1,253 

3,o85 

347 

261 

1,923 

376 

210 

94* 

421 

865 

*,737 

475 

89 

410 

104 

337 

1,377 

552 

90 

389 

169 

227 

1,064 

499 

249 

997 

333 

455 

1,777 

716 

669 

2,285 

422 

423 

i,85o 

566 

198 

8+5 

229 

456 

1,934 

562 

345 

i,i3o 

33o 

£ 

3,933 

2,109 

3.74* 

57,818 

7,966 

8,5i3 

18,480 

3,44* 

16,767 

i,3fi 

2,320 

4,570 

25,3oi 

15,620 

2,164 

*,*79 
8,899 
1,435 
2,489 
985 
3,084 
2,o56 
5,766 
8,265 
6,583 
1,089 
5,554 
2,468 


4-0 
5-3 

2-9 
6-3 
9-3 
8-7 
10-5 
2-6 
8*6 

O'O 

11*1 

4'1 
9-3 

4-0 

I0'2 

8-3 
11-3 
1-3 
0-9 
4'4 
1-7 
5-3 
9-8 
2-5 
0*2 
0*0 

5-7 
5-3 


85 
88- 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101a 
1016 
102 
108^ 
104 
105 
10» 

lor 

10» 
109 
110 
111 


I    98612. 


U 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION: 


TabXsB  IX.— Population  in  1901,  Valuation  in  1900,  NraaBE  of  Paotees  in  1900-1901,  and  Amount  of 

County  Bobouoh  Councils  and  by  Poor  Bates  respectively 


Assessable  Value  at 

Mean  Number  of 
In-door  Paupers  on 

1 

ExpsKDiruBS  (not  defrayed  ont  of 

Lady  Day,  1900. 

let  July  1900  and 
1st  January  1901. 

I   in    Conn^  and    J 
>itals,  and  Licensed 
anuary  1901. 

Population, 

Bateable 
Value  at 

IS 

*-< 

g 

1 

Insane  (not  including  those  in  County 
and  Borough  Asylums,    Begistered 
Hospitals,  or  Licensed  Houses). 

1 

0 

1 

Maintenance  of  Lunatics  in  County  and 
Borough  Asylums,   Begistered  Hos- 
pitals, and  Licensed  Houses. 

%4 

a 

poor  Law  Unions. 

1901. 

Lady  Day, 
1900. 

Total. 

Per 
Head  of 
Popula- 
tion. 

1 
P 

h 

•si 

II 

Mean  Number   of   Lunaticc 
i^sylums,  Begistered  Hos] 
on  Ist  July  1900  and  1st  J 

A 

1 

3 

5 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

!*. 

1      6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

IL- 

-SOUTH  EASTEB 

N  COUNT 

[ES— <?««'" 

lued. 

6.  BERKS. 

£ 

£ 

£    «. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

112 

Newbury      - 

ai,oS7 

100,329 

90,118 

4    5-6 

6 

^4 

164 

373 

66 

1,634 

2,25 1 

1,372 

63 

113 

Eungerford      and 
Ramsbury. 

i5,S65 

79,623 

65,3o5 

4     3-9 

H 

94 

413 

40 

722 

1,967 

913 

— 

114 

Fariagdon  - 

12,3  IZ 

102,670 

82,575 

6  14*1 

18 

SS 

340 

4a 

748 

1,243 

855 

— 

115 

Abingdon 

17.325 

116,482 

98,934 

5  14-2 

37 

x58 

206 

62 

i,7o5 

779 

1,184 

168 

116 

Wantage  - 

i5,6o8 

]oi,65i 

83,916 

5    7-5 

32 

lO* 

416 

4» 

M79 

1,797 

854 

— 

117 

Wallingford 

13.785 

99,83o 

88,63 1 

6    8*6 

14 

44 

178 

i56 

4a 

1,903 

698 

897 

i,i3o 

118 

Bradfield 

i8,i3o 

139,683 

125,894 

6  i8-9 

29 

loS 

»9 

47 

1,117 

i57 

899 

— 

119 

Beading      - 

7»,2i4 

344,8" 

341,519 

4  14-6 

53 

1 38 

S03 

383 

140 

5,608 

2,558 

3,020 

2,275 

120 

Wokingham 

17.934 

133,764 

120,461 

6  14-3 

47 

145 

319 

56 

1,539 

1,677 

1,1 38 

6x 

121 

Maidenhead 

a3,554 

166,673 

156,797 

6  i3-i 

54 

ao3 

38i 

64 

3,120 

1,966 

1,125 

81S 

122 

Easthampstead     - 

15,763 

74,636 

69,463 

4    8-1 

12 

«4 

106 

184 

4» 

i,35o 

73i 

896 

45a 

123 

m.- 

Windsor      - 

-SOUTH  midla: 

7.  MIDDLESEX. 

40,289 
STDCOUir 

224,747 

riES. 

220,887 

5    9-7 

10 

45 

a7i 

25o 

90 

3,714 

1,452 

1,995 

832 

124 

Staines 

33,861 

210,750 

193,481 

5  14-3 

9 

46 

244 

271 

84 

3,627 

1,896 

2,3o6 

949 

125 

Uxbridge 

39,003 

23i,55o 

214449 

5  lo'o 

10 

45 

228 

754 

101 

3,168 

3,860 

3,170 

807 

126 

Brentford 

178,849 

i,o5o,622 

i,o33,5o2 

5  i5-6 

35 

37* 

999 

«.993 

509 

10,775 

13,879 

14,624 

5,829 

127a 

Hendon      - 

52,492 

380,728 

36i,2i6 

6  17-6 

— 

40 

166 

494 

74 

a,i4« 

2,800 

2,1 3 1 

881 

1276 

Willesdcn 

114,815 

548,050 

545,940 

4  15-1 

6 

116 

341 

834 

190 

5,3o8 

3,726 

5,397 

1,388 

128 

Bamet 

58,970 

358,041 

.344,784 

5  i6-9 

6 

7» 

258 

606 

100 

3,i9» 

3,640 

1,648 

1,087 

129 

Edmonton 
8.  HEBTFOBD. 

347*793 

1,670,750 

1,644,150 

4  14-5 

23 

.459 

M94 

2,1 5o 

566 

«6,949 

9>c54 

i«,43o 

11,141 

130 

Ware 

21,173 

123,693 

114,039 

5     7'7 

5 

10 

102 

58o 

64 

1,375 

3,38i 

1,637 

i56 

181 

Bishop  Stortford  - 

21,498 

137,865 

123,958 

5  iS'3 

9 

20 

i58 

620 

89 

1,960 

3,087 

2,137 

94 

182a 

Buntingford 

5,020 

28,698 

21,256 

4    4*7 

3 

4 

29 

i56 

la 

481 

820 

342 

— 

1326 

Boyston   - 

16,026 

77,331 

59,699 

3  14-5 

«4 

16 

95 

548 

55 

925 

3,040 

i,3io 

3i 

138 

EBtchin 

»8»749 

165,633 

147,198 

5     2-4 

6 

5o 

197 

652 

75 

«,9»9 

3,659 

2,023 

— 

134 

Hertford  - 

1 

17,037 

87,361 

78,877 

4  12*6 

II 

16 

120 

365 

59 

1,49* 

2,333 

1,485 

— 
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Expenditure  of  Oybbssbbs  of  the  Poor  and  Boards  of  Guardians  borne  by  Grants  from  Countt  and 
in  1899-1900,  in  each  Poor  Law  Unioii — continued. 


1mm)  for  Belief  to  the  Poor 
tbcrewith  in  1899-1900. 


Total 


1 

a 

If 

II 

a 

u  a 

o 

10-     i        17. 


S 


Ok 


I 


o 


a 

^  O 

|- 

19. 


"^2 


II 


«3g 


20. 


Net  Bxpendltare  of 
Overseers  and  Guar- 
dians in  1899>1900 
(Column  19  minus 
Column  20). 


Amount. 


21. 


0 

•I 

I 

<t-i 

O 

I 


22. 


Grants  from  County  and 

County  Borough  Councils  in 

1899-1900. 


23. 


:3 

h9 


I 

d 

Hi 

24. 


I 

SO" 
SS 

o  a 

9 

25. 


I 
I 


26. 


Expenditure  of 
Qyerseeri  and  Guar- 
dians fidlinfT  on  Poor 
Rates  in  1899-1900 
(Column  21  minuM 
Columns  25  and  26). 


Amount. 


27. 


5i 

28. 


I 


o 

•a 


£ 
683 

329 

326 

1,273 

598 

66S 

872 

3,021 

1,990 

1,099 

1,260 

i,79« 


1,689 
1,543 
7.879 
if443 
1,536 

»»979 
«4»574 

5i8 

i»*4a 
195 
38o 

1.377 
948 


7482 
5,23i 
4,435 
6,950 
5,773 
6,85i 
4,288 

20,462 
8,288 
9*7*5 
6464 

11,882 


12,776 
14,899 
66,334 
11,963 
18,973 
14,838 
81,739 

8,524 
10,757 

2,459 

6,759 
10,792 

7,574 


1.064 
911 
811 

i,5o6 
800 
949 

1,225 
2,450 
1,225 

i,o63 

83o 

1,962 


3,556* 
1,543 

io,o65 
3,748 
3,379 
3,575 

i6,5i6 

1,652 
1,421 
488 
991 
1,369 
1,622 


8,546 
6,142 
5,256 
8.456 
6,573 
7.800 
5,5i3 

22,912 
9,5x3 

10,788 

7,294 
13,844 


£ 

622 

228 

25o 

426 

278 

409 

232 
1,414 
1,018 

56i 
3o3 
833 


i6,332 

17,44a 
76,399 

i5,7ii 

22,352 

18,413 
98,255 

10,176 
12,178 

2,947 

7,75o 

12,161 

9,196 


654 
957 

3,211 

801 
i,o5o 
1,541 
6,402 

402 

780 

57 
i55 

470 
295 


£ 

s. 

d. 

7,924 

7 

6-3 

5,914 

7 

7-2 

5,006 

8 

1-6 

8,o3o 

9 

3.2 

6,295 

8 

o*8 

7,391 

10 

8-7 

5,281 

5 

9.9 

21,498 

5 

11-4 

8,495 

9 

5-7 

10,227 

8 

8-2 

6,991 

8 

IO-4 

1 3,011 

6 

5-5 

15,678 

9 

3i 

16,485 

8 

5-4 

73,188 

8 

2'Z 

14,910 

5 

8-2 

2I,302 

3 

8-5 

16,872 

5 

8-7 

91,853 

5 

3-4 

9,774 

9 

2-8 

11,398 

10 

7-2 

2,890 

11 

6-2 

7,595 

9 

5-7 

11,691 

8 

1-6 

8,901 

10 

5-4 

£ 
1,378 
1,327 
1,137 
1,775 
i,i3o 
1,1 32 
1,277 

2,652 

1,457 

1,069 

856 

1,616 


1,552 
2,009 
5,184 
2,597 

1*549 
8,371 


1,271 
2,042 

734 
1,101 

1,337 
1,187 


£ 

711 
422 
423. 
58o 
335 
455 
433 
1,412 
480 
488 
437 
534 


1,486 
1,076 

73o 
1,703 

35o 
5,139 

522 

822 
i3i 
570 
768 
614 


£ 

£ 

2,io3 

635 

1,769 

652 

i»574 

63 1 

2,407 

868 

1,479 

8i3 

1,596 

41 5 

1,747 

23l 

4,411 

159 

2,01 5 

502 

1,566 

457 

1,302 

277 

2,222 

123 

3,i3o 

898 

3,099 

913 

5,540 

1,014 

3.462 

522 

1,703 

59 

1,912 

474 

14,293 

1*414 

1,811 

574 

2,883 

755 

870 

497 

1,690 

1,091 

2,128 

921 

1,821 

592 

£ 

5,186 

3,493 

2,801 

4,755 

4,003 

5,38o 

3,3o3 

16,928 
5,978 
8,204 
5,412 

10,666 


xi,65o 
12,473 
66,634 
10,926 
19,540 
14^6 
76,146 

7,389 
7,760 
i»5a3 
4,814 
8,642 
6,48« 


s.  d. 
I  19 
I  1-4 
o  81 
o  11*6 

0  11*5 

1  2*6 

0  6-3 

1  0-5 

1      O'l 

1  o'9 
1  7-5 
o  11*9 


1  2*6 
1     2*6 

1  4'« 
o  8*0 
o  9*3 
o  io'6 
o  11*0 


lis 
lis 

114 
11.^ 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
12a 


124 

125 

1S6 

127 

127i 

128 

129 


3-8  180 
4*1  131 
5-1      1320 

7-4     IM^ 

2-3      183 

I 
7-8  I  134 


*  124.  Stainen.    Ck)l.  18.    Including  635/.,  said  to  haTe  been  lost  through  the  de&lcation  of  an  officer. 
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ROYAL  COMBHSSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION  : 


Table  IX.— Population 

in  1901,  Valuation  in  1900,  Number  of  Paupers  in  1900-1901,  and  Amount  of 
County  Borough  Councils  and  by  Poor  Rates  respectively 

\ 

Aasessable  Value  at 
Lady  Day,  1900. 

Mean  Number  of 

In-door  Paupers  on 

IstJuly  1900  and 

l8t  January  1901. 

1 

•-• 

ExFENDiTUSB  (uot  defrayed  out  of 
and  Purposes  connected 

Poor  1  law  Unions. 

Population, 
1901. 

1   Rateable 

Value  at 
1 
Jjady  Day, 

1900. 

1 

a 
0 

1 

u 

Mean    Number   of   Lunatics  in   County   1 
Asylums,  Registered  Hospitals,  and  Lie 
on  1st  July  1900  aud  Ist  January  1901. 

i 

'5 

Total. 

Per 
Head  of 
Popula- 
tion. 

Insane  (not  including  those  in  County 
and    Borough   Asylums,  Registered 
Hospitals,  or  Licensed  Houses). 

1 

e 

to 

1 

1 

1 
11 

li 

1 

1 

0 
0 

Maintenance  of  Lunatics  in  County  and 
Borough  Asylums,  Registered  Hob* 
pitals,  and  Licensed  Houses. 

a 

s 

1 

J 

0     . 

^  P 

!^ 

T. 

1           9. 

1          3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

i_i*-_ 

14. 

n.~SOUTH  MIDLA 

1 

NDCoxnsr 

Hnued. 

8.  HERTFORD— 0 

oniintted. 

A 

£ 

£     «. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

135a 

Hatfield      - 

7,S5i 

71.621 

64,440 

8  io'7 

I 

11 

59 

176 

32 

546 

961 

837 

— 

1856 

Welwyu    - 

2,265 

29,1 3o 

27,802 

12     5-5 

— 

— 

25 

S8 

10 

384 

3o6 

269 

— 

186 

St.  A^ban's 

33,oo8 

.  188,178 

175,227 

5     6-2 

4 

26 

»79 

677 

81 

*,557 

4,365 

2,184 

196 

187 

Watford    - 

53,933 

291,813 

280,219 

5     3-9 

4 

58 

242 

8»5 

98 

3,237 

4,»49 

a,637 

727 

188 

Hemel  Hempstead 

17A7S 

85,138 

76,516 

4    8-6 

6 

21 

io3 

353 

44 

i,i38 

1,672 

1,227 

i38 

139 

Berkbampstead     - 
9.  BUCKINGHAM. 

l6,2I2 

105,609 

96,514 

5  19' I 

3 

2 

60 

5ii 

35 

884 

2,83o 

912 

" 

140 

Amersham 

21,245 

82,543 

71,156 

3    7-0 

4 

24 

111 

6z3 

84 

1,164 

3,671 

1,528 

— 

141 

Eton 

34,79* 

250,046 

234,071 

6  14*6 

2 

26 

204 

656 

io3 

1,386 

2,638 

2,120 

— 

142 

Wycombe    - 

46,488 

171,46a 

150,761 

3    4-9 

z6 

3i 

176 

1,333 

102 

2,132 

7,431 

2,218 

— 

143 

Aylesbury  - 

24,866 

155,232 

114,743 

4ia-3 

5 

18 

104 

63o 

62 

1,281 

4,3*9 

1,278 

— 

144 

Winalow    - 

7,o34 

54,654 

37,188 

5     5-7 

» 

8 

32 

228 

14 

390 

1,468 

271 

— 

145 

Newport  Pagnell  - 

28,000 

175,786 

147,148 

5     5-1 

II 

^4 

112 

645 

71 

i,o55 

4,*49 

1,321 

— 

146 
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Lam)  for  Relief  to  the  Poor 
tfaefewith  in  1899-1900. 
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Overseers  and  Guar- 
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Rates  in  1899-1900 
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Table  IX.— Population  in  1901,  Valuation  in  1900,  Numbeb  of  Paupehs  in  1900-1901,  and  Amount  of 

County  Borough  Councils  and  bj  Foob  Rates  respectively 


Aaiessable  Valne  at 
Lady  Day,  1900. 

Mean  Nnmber  of 
In-door  Paupers  on 
let  July  1900  and 
1st  January  1901. 
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Mean  Number   of   Lunatics    in    County 
Asylums,  Begistered  Hospitals,  and  Lie 
on  1st  July  1900  and  1st  Janimry  1901. 
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Total. 
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lusane  (not  including  those  in  County 
and  Borough  Asylums,  Begistered 
Hospitals,  or  Licensed  Houses). 
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Maintenance  of  Lunatics  in  County  and 
Borough  Asylums,   Registered  Hos- 
pitals, and  Licensed  Houses. 
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)N — continu 
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&       8. 
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£ 
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£ 
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Hardingstone 

'     11,932 

77.324 

64,047 

5     7'4 

6 

3 

48 

268 

38 

412 

1,553 

6S1 

— 

160 

Northampton 

89,435 

327,977 

3i5,364 

3  10-5 

20 

111 

375 

1,880 

23o 

3,746 

12,730 

4,138 

522 

161 

Daventry 

i7,2o5 

138,955 

107,688 

6    5-2 

8 

3i 

118 

411 

56 

1,078 

2,910 

1,096 

— 
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Brixworth 

",739 

103,923 

77,959 

6  12*8 

12 

12 

67 

170 

23 

716 

983 

474 

— 
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Wellingborongh  - 

S6,o39 

223,821 

200,956 

3  11-7 

4 

48 

200 

873 

117 

2,399 

4,934 

2,i55 

36i 

164 

Ketteiing      - 

48,093 

235,396 

212,899 

4    8-5 

5 

46 

202 

954 

72 

»,345 

6,284 

1,358 

686 

165 

Thrapston 

»4.94X 

75,717 

60,528 

4      I'O 

6 

i5 

95 

285 

38 

1,042 

1,763 

757 

— 

166 

Oundle 

10,487 

75,367 

55,83i 

5    6-5 

7 

9 

88 

89 

34 

958 

507 

732 

33 

167 

Pctcrborongh 

12.  HUNTINGDOl 

53,857 
I. 

344,6" 

3oo,38o 

5  11-5 

l3 

16 

i38 

1,280 

96 

1,207 

8,939 

2,343 

39 

168 

Huntingdon 

18,096 

z52,369 

121,343 

6  14-Z 

— 

26 

122 

362 

49 

1,391 

1,871 

1,261 

— 

169 

St.  lYee 

H»777 

91,240 

66,710 

4  10-3 

6 

17 

104 

285 

42 

95o 

2,1 52 

933 

— 

170 

St.  Neots  . 
13.  BEDPOED. 

1 3,882 

"3,249 

92,468 

6  i3-2 

6 

10 

97 

190 

45 

1,204 

776 

1,087 

90 

171 

Bedford       • 

57,684 

290,166 

259,811 

4  lo-i 

9 

42 

224 

1,21 3 

i3i 

a,422 

6,377 

2,264 

1x3 

172 

Biggleswade 

26,718 

i57,5i5 

i33,3io 

4  19-8 

8 

7 

112 

884 

88 

1,329 

4,767 

2,271 

84 

178 

Ampthill  - 

21,323 

133,608 

Z 12, 023 

5     5-1 

3 

10 

80 

838 

62 

"^ 
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Wobum*     - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■  2,269 

7,i5o 

2,298 

83 

175 

Lcighton  Bacsaid- 

18,069 

145,399 

123,794 

6  I7'0 

2 

4 

98 

386 

48 

- 

176 

Luton 

14.  CAMBRIDGE. 

51,164 

226,089 

213,935 

4    3-6 

6 

41 

z68 

835 

ii5 

2,99» 

4,210 

2,878 

41 

in 

CaxtonandArring- 

8,396 

40,878 

29,704 
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4 

12 

73 

257 

32 

722 

1,710 

638 

59 
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ton. 
Ofaesterton  • 

33,237 

i65,i68 

1 36,049 

4    1-9 

2 

24 

1*7 

676 

76 

1,267 

3,765 

1,626 

— 
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Cambridge 

38,393 

236,672 

235,738 
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»+9 
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1,375 

2^63 

2,975 

— 
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Linton 

11,257 

59494 

48,031 
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64 

568 

44 

748 

3,o85 

899 

— 
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Newmarket 

32,101 

203,662 

169,395 
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694 

66 

2,275 

3,102 
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Ely 

20,094 

128,716 

95,064 
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5 
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North  Witchford  - 

16,994 

113,363 

82,066 
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5 

14 

98 

407 

59 
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2,594 

i,3o2 

61 

*  On  the  80th  S^terabec,  1899, 4he  ^obum. Union,  was  dissoWed  and,  the  vsrinns  parishes  added  to  Amptbill  and  Tasighton  Bnasard  Unions. 
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Column  20). 
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1899-1900. 
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Expenditure  of 
Overseers  and  Guar- 
dians falling  on  Poor 
Rates  in  1899-1900 
(Column  21  minus 
Columns  25  and  26). 
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Table  IX.— Population  in  1901,  Valuation  in  1000,  Number  of  Paupers  in  1900-1901,  and  Amount  of 

County  Borough  Councils  and  by  Poor  Bates  respectively 
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Expenditure  of  Overseers  of  the  Poob  and  Boabds  of  Guardians  borne  by  Grants  from  County  and 
in  1899-1900,  in  each  Poor  Law  Union — continued. 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION  ON   LOCAL  TAXATION  : 


Tablb  IX.— Population  in  1901,  Valuation  in  1900,  Number  of  Paupers  in  1900-1901,  and  Amount  of 
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COTTRTIES— continued. 
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5,988 

i57 

5,83i 

7.6-8 

6o5 

282 

887 

834 

4,110 

1     2-9 

295 

934 

488 

10,627 

1,676 

i2,3o3 

362 

11,941 

7    3-0 

848 

1,000 

1,866 

1,061 

9.014 

1     3-2 

296 

«.44* 

522 

xi,4i5 

1,916 

i3,33i 

58o 

12,751 

7     7-0 

1,235 

859 

2,i33 

2,o55 

8.563 

1     7-6 

297 

838 

702 

7,419 

2,190 

9,709 

387 

9,322 

8     0*7 

744 

539 

i,3oi 

818 

7,2o3 

1     99 

298 

85+ 

415 

6,33S 

984 

7,3a» 

566 

6,756 

6    60 

777 

418 

1,218 

1,426 

4,112 

1     3'3 

299 

1^88 

1,435 

13,682 

1,593 

15,275 

343 

14,932 

6    2*5 

i,o5i 

i,i33 

2,23 1 

1,140 

M,56i 

2    2-3 

SOO 

896 

1 

425 

7,907 

1,95* 

9,859 

624 

9,*35 

3     9'o 

951 

858 

1,836 

1,114 

6,285 

0    10*1 

801 

!     ^"^ 

3 

142 

40 

182 

17 

i65 

1     6*9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i65 

1     0-8 

302 

i 
Z.318 

1 

408 

5,795 

875 

6,670 

304 

6,366 

7     6'o 

i,38i 

460 

1,872 

9x0 

3,584 

0    lO'l 

308 

5o8 

142 

1,967 

353 

2,320 

88 

2,232 

9      8*2 

510 

60 

575 

610 

1,047 

0   lO'X 

804 

1,227 

657 

7,*94 

1,028 

8,322 

68z 

7,641 

8    41 

1,098 

714 

1,905 

1^4.19 

4.317 

0  io'4 

305 

1,696 

634 

8,8o5 

2,370 

11,175 

777 

10,398 

5    4-6 

1,856 

930 

2,809 

1,0x7 

6,572 

0    7-5 

806 

M78 

891 

10,405 

2,075 

12,480 

444 

i2,o36 

7     1-8 

1,440 

753 

2,219 

2,035 

7.782 

0  ii*i 

807 

x,o58 

221 

6,100 

947 

7,047 

335 

6,712 

9  11-8 

1,008 

442 

1.464 

1,571 

3,677 

I       2*2 

808 

1,340 

55i 

9.054 

1,379 

10.433 

65i 

9,782 

8     0-8 

1,349 

645 

2,039 

1,750 

5,993 

I     1-6 

309 

1,365 

538 

10,1 58 

1,589 

11,747 

527 

11,220 

8    24 

1,21^ 

988 

2,233 

1,762 

7,225 

1     1-9 

310 

1^2 

383 

8,777 

900 

9,677 

232 

9445 

11     6-3 

1.374 

5oo 

1,922 

1,889 

5,634 

I       2'0 

311 

1,973 

! 

»44 

10,111 

1,707 

11,818 

1,076 

10,742 

9     8.3 

i,58o 

763 

2,419 

1,401 

6,922 

1     4-7 

812 

1,245 

49* 

7.562 

1,214 

8,776 

436 

8,340 

11     0-8 

1,272 

5o6 

1,787 

1,680 

4,873 

I     3-3 

313 

1,608 

1,74* 

9,290 

1.352 

10,642 

988 

9,654 

8      2*0 

1,296 

575 

1,894 

1,707 

6,o53 

1     0-5 

814 

2,041 

1,004 

14,868 

3,221 

18,089 

5xo 

17,579 

7    4-1 

1,902 

1,049 

*,974 

2,500 

12.105 

0    XO*2 

815 

1,376 

405 

10,404 

1,567 

•   11,971 

210 

11.761 

9     1-5 

i,36o 

877 

2,297 

1,876 

7,588 

1     S-9 

316 

I 

98612. 

■■ 
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BOYAL  OOMMSSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION  : 


Table  IX.— Population  in  1901,  Valuation  in  1900,  Number  of  Paupers  in  1900-1901,  and  Amount  of 

County  Borough  Councils  and  by  Poor  Rates  respectively 


I 


a 


Poor  Law  Unions. 


Population, 
1901. 


Rateable 

Yalne  at 

Ladj  Day, 

1900. 


Aflsesaable  Value  at 
Lady  Day,  1900. 


Total. 


Per 
Head  of 
Popula- 
tion. 


Mean  Number  of 
In-door  Paupers  on 
iBt  July  1900  and 
l0t  January  1901. 


1*1 


8i 


I 


rS 

o 


1 
s 

i 


v.— SOUTH  WESTERN  COUNTIES— con<mi«fd. 


22.  SOMERSET— conftntted. 


817 
318 
319 


Bath 

Keynsham 
Long  Ashton 


77,58i 
36,i8i 
24,134 


£ 
454,503 
163,729 
207,380 


VL— WEST  MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 

28.  GLOUCESTER. 


320 

Bristol 

821 

Bartcm  Regis 

822 

Chipping  Sodbury 

823 

Thombury  - 

824 

Dursley      - 

825 
326 

Wcstbury  -  on  - 

Severn. 
Newent 

887 

Gloucester 

828 

Wheatenhurst      - 

329 

Stroud 

330 

Tetbary    - 

831 

Cirencester 

332 

Northlcach 

.M33 

Stow-on-tbe-Wold 

834 

Winchcombe 

835 

Cheltenham 

336 

Tewkesbury 

24.  HEREFORD. 

887 

Ledbury     - 

888 

Ross 

889a 

Hereford    • 

3896 

Dore 

840 

W'eobley      - 

328,842 

i6,5o2 

17,61a 

16,576 

11,633 

22,8  5 1 

8,249 

58,721 

6,106 

39,953 

6,146 

19,620 

8,100 

8,1 5 1 

8,825 

57,880 

^2,709 

13,733 

16,116 

34,653 

7,325 

6,950 


1,519,694 
100,902 
104,533 
148,302 

65,900 
io8,3ii 

54,804 
293,860 

55,253 
160,481 

34,i3i 
112,343 

42,871 

53,797 

6i,o3o 

344,740 

89,913 

93,9" 

104,093 

238,753 

76,015 

65,3oo 


nued, 

£ 

£     B, 

438,2o5 

5  i3o 

79 

143,3*6 

3  19*2 

10 

177,330 

7    7'o 

22 

i,5i3,3i4 

4  la-o 

460 

87.+33 

5     6-0 

4 

80|3ii 

4   II-2 

I 

ii5,839 

6  19-8 

8 

52,076 

4    9-5 

4 

95,675 

4     3-7 

5 

40,325 

4  17-8 

5 

274,47a 

4  i3-5 

3 

4»,854 

7    0-4 

6 

146,082 

3  i3-i 

*4 

26,323 

4    5-7 

— 

91,941 

4  13-7 

12 

31,907 

3  i8-8 

I 

38,731 

4  i5*o 

3 

43,504 

4  186 

5 

330,680 

5  14-3 

5o 

68,590 

5    8-0 

5 

76,481 

5  11-4 

3 

82^8 

5    2-4 

11 

204,192 

5  17*8 

21 

56,993 

7  i5-6 

8 

44,689 

6    8-6 

5 

io5 
33 
27 


570 
4 
19 
35 
26 
46 
28 
5o 
14 
43 
8 
22 
10 

9 
II 
58 
14 


14 

55 

12 

6 


•2 


n 

Oh  cp 

u   n 

i2  o 

Eh 
8. 


610 

134 

128 


2,416 
26 
78 

104 

90 

i58 

77 
239 

53 
224 

43 
i38 
56 
45 
64 
366 
91 

95 
io3 

202 
72 
38 


s 

o 

s 

f 

o 
S 

I 

u 

O 

I 

ir 


I 


883 
717 
743 


5,930 
243 
480 
382 
3x5 
65o 
274 

1,259 
254 
748 
23o 
556 
241 
284 
206 

1,1 34 
356 

517 
520 
800 
288 
221 


& 


1- 

I 

Hi 


^ 


10. 


"ExFESsayiTOKB  (not  defrayed  out  ot 
and  Purposes  oonnected 


209 
55 
58 


79? 
33 
3o 
53 

34 
60 
18 

128 
16 

III 
20 
61 
18 
26 
18 

147 
28 


40 
54 

1 32 

4* 
29 


1 

1 

11. 

12. 

£ 

£ 

6,341 

4,941 

1,480 

4,074 

1,585 

4,963 

23,542 

34,928 

693 

1,416 

690 

2,874 

i,i56 

2,450 

904 

1,693 

1,566 

3,060 

596 

1,460 

2,647 

6,o3i 

640 

i,i53 

2,38o 

4,oo3 

393 

1,14a 

1,322 

3,228 

524 

i>i99 

541 

1,519 

619 

1,086 

3,900 

6,634 

655 

1,173 

921 

2,423 

1,187 

2,752 

2,048 

4»493 

635 

1,553 

4o3 

925 

S  o 

a 

§1  . 
6|| 

Sua  g 

a  5  (B 

III 


18. 


£ 
5,2o5 
1,275 
1,394 


22,809 

594 
705 

1,147 
596 

1,387 
393 

2,554 
358 

2,258 

444 
i,3ii 

574 
538 
384 
3,071 
562 

795 

1,382 

3^5oi 

897 

B14 
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DxPENDiTcms  of  OvBBSEEBS  of  the  FooB  and  Boabds  of  Guabdians- borne  by  6eaht&  from  County  and 
in  1899-1900,  in  each  PooB  Law  Union — continued. 


Loans)  for  Relief  to  the  Poor 
therewith  in  1899-1900. 

.a 
0 

1 

0 

■s 

Id 

1 
1 

.a 

0 

1 

13 » 
0  *^ 

Local  Receipts  in  aid  of  Poor  Rates  in  1899-1900  (not 
including  Grants   from   County  and  County  Borough 
Councils  or  under  Agricultural  Bates  Act,  1896). 

Net  Expenditure  of 
Overseers  and  Guar- 
dians in  1899-1900 
(Column  19  minus 
Column  20). 

Grants  from  County  and 

County  Borough  Councils  in 

1899-1900. 

00 

.a 

to 

S 

1 

1 

u 

Expenditure  of 
Overseers  and  Guar- 
dians falling  on  Poor 
Bates  in  1899-1900 
(Column  21  minua 
Columns  25  and  26). 

§ 

II 

io 

H 

':  ll 

J5. 

a* 

!1 

Total. 

1 
§ 

i 

•s 

tS 

1 

Ml 

1 

1 

.a 

.r 

11 

Amount. 

Oi 
at 

00 

fH 

§ 

1 

§ 

1 

.1 

0 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

28. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

D 

1 
A 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

«.      d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

#.     cf. 

4.519 

2,191 

a3,75i 

3,657 

»7,4o8 

1,142 

26,266 

6     9-3 

2,954 

2,069 

5,046 

585 

2o,635 

0  11*4 

817 

1,386 

821 

9,229 

2,619 

11.848 

1,484 

10,364 

5     8-7 

1,121 

573 

1,720 

821 

7,823 

1     1-3 

818 

1,229 

765 

11,476 

1,639 

i3,ix5 

758 

12,357 

10     2*9 

1,00 

800 

1,902 

1,974 

8,481 

0  11-6 

819 

I7.6i3 

10,920 

1 10,1 54 

5,38o 

1x5,534 

4.903 

iio,63i 

6     8-7 

10,000 

10,288 

348 

99.995 

1     4-3 

320 

;      535 

i3o 

3474 

1,562 

5,o36 

292 

4,744 

5     9*0 

5ii 

2,417 

2,948 

672 

1,124 

0     3-4 

821 

972 

4S7 

5,698 

1,072 

6.770 

199 

6,571 

7     5-5 

924 

558 

i,5io 

931 

4,1 3o 

1     0-4 

822 

M94 

740 

6,787 

1,073 

7,860 

344 

7.5i6 

9     o'8 

1,047 

576 

1,654 

i,o36 

4,826 

0   lO'O 

823 

794 

»75 

4,262 

755 

5,017 

209 

4,808 

8     3-2 

919 

271 

1,204 

752 

2,852 

I        1*2 

824 

I,i86 

964 

8,691 

1.467 

io,i58 

472 

9,686 

8     5-7 

1,043 

644 

1,712 

719 

7,255 

1     6-4 

325 

;      676 

2S6 

3,468 

686 

4,154 

281 

3,873 

9     47 

781 

— 

790 

747 

2,336 

X       2-1 

326 

i.So5 

2,532 

1 6,7*9 

2,5i7 

19,246 

959 

18,287 

6     2-7 

1,755 

602 

2,384 

781 

l5,I22 

I     1-8 

827 

7" 

193 

3,o56 

568 

3,624 

79 

3.545 

11     7-3 

671 

— 

680 

53o 

2,335  !  I     11 

3S8 

»,048 

1.584 

12,324 

2,335 

14,659 

i,6i3 

13,046 

6     6*4 

1,565 

979 

2,623 

910 

9,5i3 

I     3-7 

829 

+85 

387 

2,85i 

3i3 

3.164 

239 

2,925 

9      6-2 

44» 

190 

632 

5i6 

1,777 

I     4-2 

330 

1487 

682 

S,»a4 

1,287 

9»5ii 

634 

8.877 

9    o'6 

1409 

599 

2,o3o 

i,i3o 

5,717 

1     3-0 

381 

741 

222 

3,260 

5i5 

3.775 

169 

3,606 

8  108 

845 

266 

1,120 

566 

1,920 

1     2*7 

332 

585 

140 

3,323 

481 

3,804 

162 

3,642 

8  11-2 

640 

25o 

899 

770 

1,973 

I       0-2 

333 

59, 

243 

3,019 

532 

3,55i 

172 

3,379 

7     7-9 

577 

162 

748 

661 

1.970 

0  10 '9 

334 

3.174 

2,652 

21,255 

2,199 

23,454 

1.047 

22,407 

7     8-9 

2,799 

1,398 

4.251 

709 

17,447 

1     0-7 

335 

814 

287 

3,557 

971 

4.528 

400 

4,128 

6     6-0 

920 

238 

i,x65 

5i5 

2,448 

0     8-6 

336 

981 

504 

5,665 

1,062 

6,727 

5o7 

6,220 

9    07 

1,090 

342 

1.454 

765 

4,001 

I     06 

387 

1,177 

469 

7,83i 

i>349 

9,180 

194 

8,986 

11     1*8 

1,271 

6i3 

1,921 

i,25o 

5,8i5 

1     4*9 

388 

».o64 

898 

i3,o35 

2,63i 

1 5,666 

i,o34 

14,632 

8     5-3 

1,718 

1,410 

3,186 

1,257 

10,189 

1      0-2 

339fl 

675 

23o 

4,io6 

814 

4,920 

224 

•   4.696 

12    99 

698 

368 

1,079 

707 

2,910 

I      02 

8895 

77« 

94 

3,o83 

594 

3,677 

119 

3,558 

10    2*9 

7" 

3o5 

1,025 

572 

1,961  i  0  10 -5 

340 

Q  2 
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ROTAL  OOKMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION: 


Table  JX.— Population  in  1901,  Valuation  id  1900,  Nuubbr  of  Paupers  in  1900-1901,  and  Amount  of 

County  Borough  Councils  and  by  Poor  Bates  respectively 


1 

-0 

Assessable  Value  at 

Mean  Number  of 
In-door  Paupers  on 

s 

EzPENDiTiTBB  (uot  defrayed  out  of 

Lady  Day,  1900. 

1st 
1st 

July  1900  and 
January  1901. 

t 

and  Purposes  connected 

1 

1 

^13  • 

hi 

n 

^ 

§ 

Is 

1 

Rateable 

g  those  in  Con 
Bylums,  Registe 
used  Houses). 

'S 

e 

jcs    in    ( 
^spitals,  f 
January 

> 

Poor  Law  Union?. 

Population, 

Value  at 

1-^ 

■f 

1 

iH 

s 

•a 

s 

i 

1 

1901. 

Lady  Day, 
1900. 

Per 

Head  of 

0 

1 

l|1 

ill 

1 

Total. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Insane  (not  inciudin 
aod    Borough    Ai 
Hospitals,  or  Lice: 

1 

g 

1 

ill 
r 

Mean    Number   of 
Asylums,  Registei 
on  1st  July  1900  1 

1 

la 

p 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

18. 

14. 

\n.- 

-WEST  MIDLAF 

D  count: 

{ES'-contii 

lued. 

24.-HBREFORD- 

^^ontinued. 

£ 

£ 

£    5. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

841 

Bromyard    - 

9>907 

70,354 

48,85i 

4  18-6 

3 

10 

80 

26* 

41 

778 

1.373 

1,019 

X69 

342 

Leominster 

1 3,341 

11 3,o5o 

85,487 

6     8*2 

12 

62 

38s 

46 

635 

2,093 

1,1x8 

— 

343 

Kington     - 
25.  SALOr. 

xo,539 

99»34> 

68,098 

6    9-2 

12 

87 

3SS 

43 

687 

1.853 

975 

■"" 

844 

Ludlow 

18,39* 

i36,58o 

ioS,2i8 

5  14-4 

34 

"4 

*9S 

58 

i,o37 

1,410 

1,196 

107 

845 

Clun 

8,490 

77.695 

52,840 

6    4-5 

17 

56 

187 

29 

570 

697 

598 

2X> 

846 

Churcli  Stretton  - 

5,293 

60,009 

47,154 

8  186 

9 

41 

86 

16 

5o3 

292 

323 

46 

847 

Cleobury  Mortimer 

8,870 

52,23o 

38,642 

4    7-1 

g 

ZI 

54 

h 

9 

5x6 

195 

229 

— 

848 

Bridgnorth 

14,481 

94.634 

70,625 

4  17-5 

8 

118 

220 

34 

1,243 

1,199 

665 

x3z 

849 

Shifnal 

11,801 

98,788 

79.118 

6  14-3 

12 

61 

114 

3o 

620 

944 

637 

43 

850 

Madeley    - 

13,84s 

77.135 

68,171 

2  172 

37 

125 

370 

83 

1,225 

i,i38 

1,738 

617 

851 

Atcham 

49.445 

358.028 

296,478 

5  199 

14 

60 

384 

I2S 

1S4 

3,973 

335 

2,872 

»,343 

832 

OswestiT   - 

28,262 

203,644 

164.042 

5  i6*i 

10 

54 

199 

374 

74 

1,178 

'.404 

1,436 

— 

858 

Ellesmere   - 

14480 

130,459 

91,265 

6    6z 

10 

78 

141 

35 

695 

673 

677 

"~ 

854 

Wcm 

10,422 

89,831 

63,775 

6    2-4 

10 

76 

1x8 

«7 

624 

439 

36o 

355 

Whitchurch 

'  i2,o57 

9«»97i 

67.457 

5  11*9 

29 

98 

169 

32 

891 

713 

683 

— 

856 

Drayton     - 

13.849 

121,824 

88,164 

6    7-3 

I 

46 

208 

28 

616 

799 

629 

49 

857 

Wellington 

15,844 

120,227 

102,716 

3  19-5 

22 

54 

i65 

465 

65 

'.404 

1,708 

1.364 

1.035 

353 

Newport    - 

26.  STAFFORD. 

i3,56i 

98,426 

75,582 

5  11-5 

14 

90 

211 

5o 

908 

986 

1.027 

41 

869 

Stafford     - 

31,297 

202,117 

171,532 

5  10-3 

25 

62 

320 

612 

7» 

3,459 

3,199 

1,717 

6o5 

860 

Stone 

19,639 

1 56,410 

121,448 

6     3-7 

10 

134 

420 

3i 

1,1 02 

1,5x4 

771 

— 

861 

Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. 

40,341 

1 50,62 1 

137,045 

3     7-9 

54 

268 

473 

60 

2,808 

1,773 

1,434 

994 

862 

Wolstanton      and 
Burslem. 

99.545 

341,936 

335,528 

3     7-4 

26 

58 

352 

1,910 

122 

1.375 

6,045 

2,912 

869 

863 

Stokc-opon-Trent 

155,355 

520,490 

513,895 

3     6-2 

95 

174 

945 

2,984 

28a 

11,621 

10,362 

6,765 

1,763 

864 

Leek 

41,862 

180,453 

148,499 

3   io*9 

18 

188 

63i 

64 

1,609 

3,126 

1,665 

432 

865 

Cheadle     - 

24,657 

124,644 

97,956 

3  19-5 

11 

16. 

76 

5o4 

38 

73i 

2,364  1 

919 

— 

866      Uttoxcter    - 

15.807 

143,130 

104,019 

6  11-6 

16 

98 

322 

3o 

i,io3 

i,8o5 

682 

— 
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Laani)  for  Belief  to  the  Poor 
thcreirith  in  1899-1900. 


s 

>% 

.2 

So 

1 

ll 

i 

s® 

♦- 
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?  0 

a 
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x? 
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^1 
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o 

15. 

16. 

Total. 
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I 
o 


o 

s 


O 


I 
1 

«>  Oh 

o 

18. 


O 


O 


s 

2 


«8 

19. 


i 


00      A    4^ 

TT   O   ea 

o.      o 

^11 


20. 


Net  Expenditure  of 
Overseers  and  Guar- 
dians in  1899-1900 
(Colamn  19  mtntts 
Column  20). 


Amount. 


21. 


t 


22. 


Grants  from  County  and 

County  Borough  Councils  in 

1899-1900. 


CB  aoo 

III 

o    ..  S 

o 
O 


t4. 


1^ 

I. 

o 

I 

34. 


I 


9 


I* 

25. 


.g 


B 

I 


■5 

1. 


26. 


Expenditure  of 
Overseers  and  Guar- 
dians fallioff  on  Poor 
Bates  in  1899-1900 
(Column  21  tninus 
Columns  25  and  26). 


Amount. 


I 


CD 


28. 


402 
326 

473 


S8S 
X19 
143 
26$ 
638 
391 
37* 
1,071 
832 
39a 
040 
298 
3aa 
468 
589 

ft,a5a 

597 
i,ao9 
2,864 
4,9*5 

537 
238 
6o3 


£ 

4,543 

4.989 
4,58o 

5,272 
2,790 
1,855 
1,793 
5,123 
3,364 
6,061 
11,833 
7,546 
3,167 
»,354 
3,»54 
3,o37 
6,866 

4.HI 

12,975 
4,8o5 
9,755 
17,686 
42,568 
8,598 
4,93a 
4,860 


£ 

857 

i.o33 

893 

i,i53 

519 
382 
555 
901 
834 
1,028 

a,799 

1,773 

877 

676 

697 

784 

1,395 

794 

1,609 
i,38o 
2,022 
4,035 
4,670 
2,098 
1,145 
925 


£ 

5,5oo 
6,022 
5y*73 

6,4*5 
3,3o9 
2,237 
a,348 
6,024 

4.198 
7,089 
14,632 
9,319 
4,044 
3,o3o 
3,951 
3,821 
8,261 
5.035 

14,584 
6,i85 

11,777 
21,721 
47.138 
10,696 

6.077 
5,785 


£ 

376 
104 
3i8 

295 

94 
166 

1 32 

286 
114 

247 
7o5 
595 
288 
25o 
289 

319 

140 

125 
1,321 

319 

1,001 

1,228 

i,56i 

619 

353 

549 


£ 
5,124 
5.918 
5,1 55 

6,1 3o 
3,2i5 
1,071 
2,2x6 
5,738 
4,084 
6,842 
13,927 

8,7*4 
3,756 
2,780 
3,662 
3,5o2 

8,121 

4^910 

1 3,263 

5,866 

10,776 

20,493 

45,677 
10,077 

5,714 
5,236 


10  4'i 

8  IO-5 

9  9*4 

6  8-0 

7  6-9 

7  9*9 

5  CO 
7  ii'i 

6  11*1 
5  89 

5  7-6 

6  2*1 

5  2-3 

5  4'o 

6  o'9 

5  0-7 

6  3-4 

7  *'9 

8  5-7 
5  11-7 
5  4-1 

4  1*4 

5  10-6 
4  9-8 
4     7'7 

6  7-5 


£ 

894 
8o5 
845 

I,032 

7o5 
425 
542 
934 
640 
969 

2,205 

1,538 
798 
626 
647 
56i 

947 
657 

1,286 
845 

1,017 

1,379 

5,649 

1,216 

741 

713 


£ 

445 
455 
398 

592 
3o6 
161 
118 
3ii 
295 
880 
1,390 
718 
326 
i57 
327 
284 
689 
445 

619 

3o5 
554 
1,119 
3,912 
612 
320 
256 


£ 

£ 

1,353 

1,002 

1,174 

893 

1,260 

980 

1,662 

7S0 

1,027 

S19 

595 

280 

709 

364 

1,333 

79» 

944 

390 

1,927 

467 

3,680 

1,1X0 

2,291 

820 

1,142 

685 

791 

4»S 

983 

S41 

854 

402 

1,^87 

S90 

1,111 

620 

1,917 

1,363 

i,>77 

908 

1,622 

674 

3,541 

28^ 

10.067 

448 

1,878 

1,123 

1,080 

906 

983 

1,1x6 

£ 

2,769 
3,75x 
2,915 

3,718 
1,669 
1,196 
1,143 
3,607 
2,75o 
4448 
9,017 
5,61 3 

1,929 
1,563 
2,i38 
2,246 
5,844 
3,179 

9,973 
3,781 
8,480 
16,668 
35,162 
7,076 
3,738 
3.137 


5. 

1 
d. 

I 

1-6 

0 

IO-5 

0 

10-4 

0 

8-5 

0 

7-6 

0 

6-2 

0 

7-1 

I 

0*2 

0 

8-5 

I 

3-7 

0 

74 

0 

8-3 

0 

5-1 

0 

59 

0 

7*7 

0 

6-1 

I 

1  7 

0 

10*2 

I 

2*1 

0 

7-5 

I 

2-7 

I 

0-3 

I 

5-2 

0 

11-6 

0 

9-3 

!  0 

7-6 

841 
842 
343 

344 
345 
346 
347 
848 
349 
350 
351 
352 
358 
854 
355 
356 
357 
358 

359 
860 
861 
862 
868 
364 
365 
866 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION  : 


Table  IX. — Population  in  1901,  Valuation  in  1900,  Number  of  Paupers  in  1900-1901,  and  Amount  of 

County  Borough  Councils  and  by  Poor  Bates  respectively 


I 


a 


Foor  Law  Unions. 


Rateable 
Population,'   Value  at 
1901.      iLadjDay, 
1909. 


3. 


Assessable  Value  at 
Lady  Day,  1900. 


Total. 


Per 

Head  of 
Popula- 
tion. 


4. 


Mean  Number  of 

In-door  Paupers  on 

Ist  July  1900  and 

1st  January  1 901. 


5p.' 


§  a  ° 

X     C3tJH 


I 


r2 
o 


o 


VI:— WEST  MIDLAND  COWNTIES— continued. 


26.  STAFFOED— cona*n«tf<f. 


367 

368 

369 

370 

371a 

3716 

372 

373 

874 

375 
376 
877 
378 
879 
380 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385 

1t86 
387 
383 
389 
890 
391 


Burton-on-Trent  - 
Tamworth    - 
Lichfield  - 
Cannock 
Seisdon    - 
Wolverhampton  - 
Walsall    - 
West  Bromwich  - 
Dudley     - 

27.  WOECESTER. 

Stourbridge 

Kidderminster 

Tenbury  - 

Martley 

Worcester 

Upton-on-Sevem 

Evesham  - 

Pershore 

Droitwich 

Bromsgrove 

King^s  Norton 

38.  WAEWICK. 
Birmingham 
Aston 
Meriden 
Atherstone 
Nuneaton     - 
Foleshill  - 


92,814 

24,657 

42,541 

47,6  5o 

i8,i52 

1 54,58 1 

Ii8,6i3 

172,176 

X  52,201 


92.442 

40,780 

7,oo5 

i6,'79i 

47*791 
24,499 
17,629 
12,748 
18,373 
35,627 
187,106 

245,222 
312,217 
11,347 
17,728 
28,117 
17,002 


£ 
586,480 
151,897 
222,772 
231,537 
111,328 
506,285 
348,084 
621,347 
424.233 

261,540 
i73,o3o 
48,591 
99,326 
206,956 
178,413 
101,896 

99,957 
137,091 
179,688 
838,226 

1,367,078 

1.091,394 

100^4.23 

91,370 

128,043 

68.905 


£ 

533,928 
i3i,i25 
188,627 
202,1  X  3 
91,798 
502,570 

339,434 
612,578 
417,406 

250,628 

157,740 

34,397 

79,722 

201,724 

154,389 

77,920 

77,140 
1x1,901 

157,914 
821,969 

1,366,829 

1,074,774 

80,5  36 

78,620 

xx5,6i2 

59*459 


£  ». 

5  i5-i 

64 

5  6-4 

2 

4  8-7 

x8 

4  4-8 

20 

5  i-x 

3 

3  5-0 

86 

2  17-2 

18 

3  ix-2 

137 

2  14-8 

X20 

2  14*2 

70 

3  17-4 

x8 

4  i8-2 

2 

4  x5'o 

8 

4  4*4 

21 

6  6-0 

6 

4  8-4 

5 

6  I'o 

7 

6  x-8 

4 

4  8-6 

10 

4  7-9 

27 

5  xi-5 

X44 

3  8-8 

1X3 

7  a'o 

3 

4  8-7 

5 

4   2-2 

4 

3  99 

6 

97 
14 

48 
46 

2 
24X 
127 
204 

134 

55 
8x 

23 

85 

.     IX 
2X 

17 

4 

32 

178 
735 

179 
6 

4 
8 
6 


o  g 

s  a 


413 

84 
270 

25o 

40 

1,148 

492 

844 
729 

46  X 

414 

55 

96 
420 
X28 
120 

78 
62 

171 
721 

3,040 
1,426 
73 
5i 
72 
64 


s 


I 


9. 


-a 


& 


.1 


as; 
.5 -Is 

•  -  s 


II? 

10. 


ExFXNDiTURS  (not  defrayed  cm  of 
and  Purposes  connected 


IL 


Z3 

o 


12. 


1,5X4 
623 
660 

872 
36 1 
3.370 
2,047 
2,763 
4,677 

1,533 
894 
114 
457 
839 
6o5 

349 
327 
663 
808 
i,5i4 

i,i55 
1,588 
290 
416 
473 
294 


£ 

lOX 

4,035 

49 

65i 

53 

2,939 

61 

3,027 

46 

682 

399 

12,682 

200 

4,768 

294 

8,478 

270 

6,732 

191 

5,467 

X28 

4,175 

17 

484 

53 

x,x6o 

124 

4,o3x 

68 

i»i47 

41 

1,195 

43 

789 

74 

859 

93 

2,1 59 

271 

9,020 

942 

32,881 

564 

12.740 

25 

689 

28 

577 

34 

848 

26 

804 

£ 

7,184 

3.402 

3.392 

4,066 

1,953 

14,564 

8,080 

ix,8x8 

i8,8o5 

5,876 
3,868 
5x5 
2,293 
4,0x6 
2,906 
1,787 
1,554 
3,259 
4,334 
5,954 

4,974 
4,761 
1,900 

2,522 

2,585 

1,950 


a>  o 

■•3   --a 

sis 
•s|;3 

S  t«« 
fl  2  « 


)^ 


13. 


£ 

2,89X 
i,i3x 
M54 
1,397 
x,o83 

9,519 
4.334 
6,770 
6,1x5 

4,o58 

2,545 

4x0 

X,222 

2,5o6 
x,33o 
829 
828 
1,489 
1,708 
6,198 

23,640 
i2,5o7 
6o3 
534 
664 
800 
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ExPBNDJTUBB  of  OvBBSEBEs  of  the  PooB  and  Boards  of  Guabdians  borne  by  Grants  from  County  and 
in  1899*1900,  in  each  Poor  Law  Union — continued. 


Lnns)  for  Belief  to  the  Fbor 
therewith  in  1899-1900. 


a 


16. 


£ 

a,7i3 

8l2 

962 

1,117 

470 

3.947 
z,6xo 
3,193 
2,536 

2.373 

1,425 

224 

648 

2,881 

439 

470 

522 

638 
1,191 
5,56o 

i5,63z 
5,043 
192 
438 
272 
319 


Total. 


17. 


22,618 

7,081 

iz,o6i 

12,192 

5^449 
5o,i6q 

*4»379 
38,983 
38,585 

20,324. 
15,663 

2,238 

7,061 

i8,8ox 

7,565 

5,467 

4,788 

7,583 

11,246 

4»,»9I 

121,120 
50,988 
4,178 
5,004 
5,676 
4,619 


5,091 

1,464 
2,120 

»,i57 
1,142 
5,137 
4,984 
5,678 
5,2o5 

3,559 

x,994 
5oi 
h^S7 
2,288 
1,604 
1,044 
891 
1,109 
1,584 
7.387 

9,817 

8,857 

768 

797 
1,236 

1,470 


.9 


I 


6 


a 
o 

8- 
|i 

H 
19. 


A 
27,709 

8,545 
i3,i8i 
14,349 

6,591 
55,297 
»9,363 
44,661 
43,790 

23,883 
17,657 
4,739 
8,3i8 
21,089 
9,169 
6,5ii 

5,679 

8,692 

Z2,83o 

49,678 

130,937 
59,845 
4,946 
5,801 
6,912 
6,089 


*   «o   « 

rt'S  o 


20. 


Net  Expenditure  of 

Qyerseers  and  Goar- 

diansin  1899-1900 

(Column  19 

Colonin  20) 


2,207 
267 

899 
1,578 

677 
3,886 
1,698 
1,838 
1,993 

2,o36 

844 

169 

376 

1,582 

546 

388 

378 

aSo 

1,049 

3»26o 

6,398 
5,390 

2l5 

»74 
204 

457 


Amonnt. 


SI. 


£ 

25,5o2 

8,278 

12,282 

12,771 
5,914 

51,4" 
27,665 
42,823 
4«,797 

21,847 

16,81 3 

»,570 

7,94* 

19,507 

8,623 

6,123 

5,3oi 

8,44* 

11,781 

46,418 

124,539 
54^55 
4,731 
5,527 
6,708 
5,632 


I 

i 

Pi 


Grants  from  County  and 

County  Borough  Councils  in 

1899-1900. 


e  o 
2«o 

Ci  fl  00 

?s   O  00 

*»  O 

2-3  § 


23. 


i 

a 


04 

I 


24. 


o 


bo 

I- 


I 

0 


s    I  s 


jS  CO 
a  C4 

as. 


o 

(4 


26. 


s,  d. 

5  5-9 

6  8-6 
5  9-3 

5  4-3 

6  6*2 

6  7-8 
4  8*0 

4  IX'7 

5  5-9 

4  87 

8  2*9 

7  4-1 

9  5-5 

8  2-0 

7  o'5 

6  11*4 

8  3-8 

9  a-3 
6  7*4 
4  11*5 


10  1-9 

3  5-9 
8  4-1 
6  2*8 

4  9-3 

5  3-5- 


£ 
2,198 

988 
I,i54 
i,o63 

863 
4,236 
2,656 
5,117 
2,937 

1,986 

2,i85 

584 

1,228 

1,748 

1,142 

975 

876 

1,384 

1,261 

3,o54 

16,891 

4,317 
778 

716 
720 
797 


£ 

1,06  3 

621  1 

S48 

533 

387 

3,6i5 

1,669 

2,640 

2,56i 

871 

1,287 

195 

533 

989 
658 
402 
332 
744 
773 
3,197 

9,966 

2,927 

243 

222 

553 
309 


£ 
3,296 
1,618 
1,716 
1,620 

1,349 
8,169 

4,657 
8,336 
5,578 

2,891 
3,5o8 
788 
1,808 
2,756 
1,814 
1,386 


£ 

1,862 
848 
1.346 
1,134 
895 
376 
5o4 
467 
565 

685 
i,io5 
348 
i,Qa3 
398 
570 
8i5 


Expenditure  of 
Oyerseen  and  Guar- 
dians falling  on  Poor 
Bates  in  1899-1900 
(Column  21  minus 
Columns  25  and  26). 


Amonnt. 


27. 


3 


§ 

a 


I 

28. 


1,217 

795 

2,i55 

900 

2,048 

i,3i5 

6,382 

646 

27.284 

22 

7,338 

407 

i,o3o 

543 

943 

542 

1,278 

499 

i,ii5 

58o 

£ 
20,344 

5,812 

9,220 
10,017 

3,670 
42,866 
22,504 
34,020 
35,654 

18,271 
12,200 

1,434 
5,111 

16,353 
6,239 
3,922 
3,289 
5,387 
8,418 

39,390 

97,233 
46,710 
3,i58 
4,042 
4,931 
3,937 


s.    d. 

o    9-7 

0  io'7 

1  O'O 

1  0*2 

0  9*6 

1  91 
1  4-3 
I  1-7 
1  9*0 

I  5-6 
I     6*7 

0  lO'O 

1  3-6 
1     7'7 

0  9'9 

1  0-3 
o  10*3 

0  ii'6 

1  I'l 

1      O'l 

I  5-5 

o  io'8 

0  9'5 

1  0*6 

0  11*2 

1  2-5* 


867 

368 

369 

370 

871a 

3716 

372 

878 

874 

875 

376 

377 

378 

379 

380 

381 

38Sr 

383 

884 

385 

386 
387 
886 
389 
890 
391 


the^!^*?"^^****^^,?*^''*?  *«"8fa"?d  to  CoyeHiy :OiHen^»9th  KoTember  iS99-,  ttnd  the  eApenditnre  i 
fc  w  those  Umons  have  been  estimated  havmg  regard  to  the  change. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION  : 


Tabl&  IX. — ^Population  in  1901,  Valuation  in  1900,  Numbeb  of  Paupkbs  in  1900-1901,  and  Amount  oI 

County  Borough  Councils  and  bj  Poor  Rates  respectirelj 


Assessable  Value  at 

Mean  Number  of 
In-door  Paupers  on 

s 

*4  1 

1I 

ExPENDiTURB  (not  defrayed  out  of 

Lady  Day,  1900. 

Ist  July  1900  and 
1st  January  1901. 

t-H 

1 

and  Purposes  connected 

Poor  Law  Unions. 

Population, 

Rateable 
Value  at 

1 

latics    in  County  1 
Elospitals,  and  Lic< 
8t  January  1901. 

1 

1 

)  in  County 
Begistered 
)uses). 

1 

1 

in  County  and 
gistercd  Hos- 
)uses. 

i 

1901. 

Lady  Day, 

Per 

i-w 

1 

i 

11 

1 

1 

1900. 

Total. 

Head  of 
Popula- 
tion. 

sane  (not  including  th 
and  Borough   Asylum 
Hospitals,  or  Licensed 

1 

to 

11 

go 

1- 

ean    Number    of    Lun 
Asylums,  Kegistered  J 
on  Ist  July  1900  and  1 

i 

aintenance  of  Lunatics 
Borough  Asylums,  Re 
pitals,  and  Licensed  H< 

s 
s 

1 

.Is 

V  0 

'a 

a 

0 

H 

a 

^ 

M 

0 

1^ 

t3 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

VI.~WEST  HIDLAN 

Dcouirr 

[ES-^»n<m 

ued. 

28.  WARWICK— 

-continued. 

£ 

£ 

£      «. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

892 

Corentry  - 

70,195 

271,341 

266,720 

3  i6-o 

40 

54 

450 

S42 

l3o 

4,248 

2^56 

2,723 

857 

S98 

Rugby 

34,3*8 

a7a.75* 

234,606 

6  i6-7 

27 

126 

S7« 

66 

1,146 

3,686 

1,527 

zzS 

1 

894 

SoUhuU    - 

48,620 

248,511 

224,059 

4  12*2 

22 

162 

402 

64 

1,220 

1,833 

1,346 

.06! 

895 

Warwick     - 

54.906 

374,627 

34*.477 

6    4-8 

63 

294 

990 

140 

2,245 

5,416 

3,027 

*"l 

896 

Stratford-on-ATon 

ao,838 

122,572 

97,388 

4  i3-5 

14 

18 

172 

524 

86 

1,596 

3,370 

1,945 

1 

897 

Alcester    - 

20,979 

91,790 

72,470 

3    9-1 

14 

120 

546 

7S 

1,362 

3,014 

1,481 

439 

898 

Shipston-on-Stour 

1 5,049 

106,264 

75,820 

5    0*8 

»9 

122 

608 

53 

1,145 

2,725 

1,080 

177; 

899 

Southam  - 

9,903 

75,858 

56,092 

5  13-3. 

8 

i5 

66 

190 

26 

83o 

2,059 

544 

-  ! 

vu. 

-NORTH  HIDLj 

29.  LFJCRSTEB. 

LNDCOXn 

rriES. 

1 

1 

400 

Lutterworth 

11,029 

99,555 

71,464 

6    9-6 

4 

3 

36 

217 

4» 

37S 

1,364 

9S8 

117  i 

1 

401 

Market  Harborough 

19,187 

190,376 

147,353 

7  i3-6 

3 

5 

85 

409 

58 

848 

3,022 

1,264 

5o 

402 

Billesdon  - 

6,172 

84.867 

57.454 

9      6*2 

6 

4 

58 

146 

12 

563 

1,071 

3i3 

—    . 

408 

Blaby  - 

*4.973 

H7.557 

97.456 

3  i8-o 

6 

I 

34 

640 

40 

540 

4.322 

862 

— 

404 

Hinkley    - 

23,936 

93,957 

81,4*3 

3     8-0 

7 

10 

83 

546 

28 

1,071 

2,763 

687 

—    ' 

405 

Market  BoBworth- 

17*175 

1x0,822 

87.344 

5     1-7 

5 

4 

5o 

452 

3o 

587 

2,362 

641 

i39 

1 

406 

Ashby-de>la-Zouch 

44.»36 

198,908 

169,647 

3  i6-7 

5 

18 

116 

828 

68 

144a 

4.526 

1,544 

207! 

407 

Loughborough 

34.897 

171.843 

148,743 

4    5-2 

12 

37 

187 

768 

70 

1,592 

3,816 

1,698 

»44 

408 

BarroW'Upon-Soar 

aS,5i9 

16S.214 

X  38,028 

5     8-2 

16 

14 

106 

666 

52 

1,216 

4.298 

1,173 

33 

409 

Leicester  - 

ai  1,574 

828,838 

822,186 

3  17^7 

60 

236 

1,180 

2,834 

546 

12,658 

19,116 

1 5,474 

3419 

410 

Melton  Mowbray  - 
80.  BUTLAND. 

22,209 

211,309 

161,597 

7     5-5 

2 

H 

128 

434 

43 

1,142 

3,oo3 

1,076 

181 

411 

Oakham 

10^5 

96,365 

72,299 

6  i8*4 

2 

5 

62 

217 

28 

836 

1,556 

624 

— 

412 

Uppingham 
81.  LINCOLN. 

10,297 

102,204 

75.675 

7     7-0 

4 

i3 

67 

226 

28 

636 

1,400 

620 

418 

Stamford     - 

i6,52i 

120,936 

100,610 

6     1-8 

5 

H 

xoo 

i85 

28 

1,333 

1,256 

910 

i4« 

414 

Bourne     - 

17*571 

145,067 

107,959 

6     2*9 

10 

16 

89 

552 

5i 

1,175 

4,004 

1,609 

j:j 
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ExpEWDiTURB  of  Oyebs£ers  of  tho  PooB  and  Boards  of  Guardians  borne  by  Gbakts  from  County  and 
in  1899-1900,  in  each  Poob  Law  Ukion — continued. 


LoiDt)  for  Belief  to  the  Poor 
tiKRinth  in  1899-1900. 


.a 

I 


§^ 

a 

o 

16. 


Total. 


17. 


a 
O 

0 


I 

o 


0 

O 
18. 


s 

.s 
•2 


a 

t 

I' 

19. 


g|2 

P        < 

"^  *  a 
^|| 

5.SO 


Net  Expenditure  of 

Overseers  and  Gaar- 

dians  in  1899-1900 

(Colamn  19  minus 

Column  20). 


Amount. 


SO. 


SI. 


I 

i 


1 
I 

22. 


Grants  from  County  and 

County  Borough  Councils  in 

1(599-1900. 


e  B  00 


6^ 
■SI 

0  S 


»5I 

28. 


I 


I 

O 

s 

84. 


s 

I 


I. 

-52 


©a 

85. 


GO 

.s 


•5 

I 

ts 

a 
a 

26. 


Expenditcie  of 
Overseers  and  Guar- 
dians falling  on  Poor 
Rates  in  18S9-19U0 
(Column  21  minus 
Columns  25  and  26). 


Amount. 


87. 


i 

1 
< 


.2 

o 

I 

28. 


I,o52 

76a 
2,356 
924 
765 
552 
657 
3i6 


149 
347 
214 
217 
70* 
280 
901 

1,210 
800 

4.589 
621 

445 
329 

65o 

502 


13,540 
8,81 1 
8,5ii 

i4»74» 
9,280 
8,108 
6,899 
4.354 


1,748 

»»987 
i,8i3 

3,761 

i,3o6 

1,186 

841 

591 


3,877 

a,747 
6>795 
6,o5S 
5,o3o 

10,046 
9,606 
8,690 

61,793 
6,980 


4ii07 
3,759 

5,5i6 
8,3So 


74^ 
1,340 

579 
i,47« 
i,o37 
1,689 
1,817 
1,235 
i>977 
5,733 

1,19* 

7o5 
709 

936 
i,i53 


£ 

15,288 

10,798 

10,324 

i8,5o3 

10,586 

9»a94 

7,740 

4,945 


4,625 

8,111 

3,326 

8,266 

7,092 

6,719 

11,863 

10,841 

10,667 

67,526 

8,172 

4,812 
4,468 

6,452 
9,5o3 


£ 

1,291 

832 

1,985 

1,371 

694 

661 

170 

3o5 


284 
755 
195 
336 
656 

223 

544 
591 
413 
3,«77 
S47 


373 
3oi 


1,068 
710 


£ 

»  3,997 
9,966 

8,339 
I7,i32 
9,892 
8,633 
7,570 
4,640 


s,     d. 

4  3-0* 

5  9-7 
3  5-2 

6  2*9 
9  5-9 

8  2-8 
10  o'7 

9  4'5 


4.^1 

7,356 

3,i3i 

7,93o 

6,436 

6,496 

11,319 

lo,25o 

10,254 

63,649 

7.325 

4*439 
4.^67 

5,384 
8.793 


7  io*5 

7  8'o 

10  1*7 

6  4-2 
5  4-5 

7  6-8 

5  1-4 

5  10-5 

8  o'4 

6  0*2 
6  7*2 

8  6«o 

8  1-1 

6  6-2 

10  O'l 


£ 
1,376 
1,204 
1,009 
2,100 
1,525 
1,180 

M77 
684 


846 
1,127 

727 
1,016 

840 

912 
i,i37 
1,006 

1,302 

6.732 

I,X20 

6o5 
653 

I,o52 

981 


£ 
1,190 
584 

i,33i 
738 
612 
486 
235 


35i 

544 
HI 
375 
297 
276 
648 
701 
558 
5,413 
436 

233 

252 

296 
486 


£ 

2,617 

X,802 
I,023 

3,494 
2,281 
1,810 

1,677 
924 


1,202 
1,676 

87» 
1,400 
i,x5i 

i,«97 
1,819 

1,7*9 

1,885 

12,309 

1,574 

842 
919 

1,357 
1.485 


£ 

182 

x,oo6 

485 

971 
1,106 
i,3xo 
1,096 
1,074 


793 

1,20  8 

497 
1,091 
719 
852 
x,i65 
i,oo3 
x,x35 

471 
970 

75i 
600 


6x0 
1,798 


£ 

11,198 
7,158 
6,83  X 

12,667 
6,5o5 
5,5x3 

4,797 
2,642 


2,346 

4,47* 
1,762 

5.439 
4,566 

4,447 
8,335 
7,5x8 
7,*34 
50,869 
4.781 

^,846 
2,648 

3,417 
5,5xo 


s. 

d. 

0 

ii'7» 

0 

8*7 

0 

7*8 

0 

9-7 

I 

4*1 

I 

6*4 

I 

3*2 

0 

11*4 

0 

7*7 

0 

7-3 

0 

7-4 

i'9 

4-0 

2*1 

O'l 

0-6 

0-9 

3-4 

0 

7-2 

0 

9-5 

0 

8-4 

0 

8-2 

X 

*>♦ 

392 

398 
894 
895 
896 
3^J7 
898 
899 


400 
401 
402 
408 
404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 

411 

412 

418 
414 


See  note  on  page  127. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION  : 


Table  IX.— Population  in  1901,  Valuation  in  1900,  Number  of  Paupers  in  1900-1901,  and  Amount  of 

County  Borough  Councils  and  bj  Poor  Rates  respectively 


Assessable  Value  at 
Lady  Day,  1900. 

Mean  Number  of 

In-door  Paupers  on 

Ist  July  1900  and 

Ist  January  1901. 

1 

s 

5 

and    Borough 
ensed  Houses 

Expain>iTDKiE  (not  defrayed  oat  of 
and  Purposes  connected 

Poor  Law  Unions. 

Population, 
1901. 

i 

;   Kateable 
Value  at 
Lady  Day, 
1900, 

1 

! 

Mean  Number  of  Out-door  Paupers  on  1st , 
Ist  January  1901. 

Mean  Number  of   Lunatics    in  County 
Asylums,  Registered  Hospitals,  and  Lie 
on  1st  July  1900  and  Ist  January  1901. 

Si 

s 
g 

1 

a 

Total. 

1 
1 

1 

Per 
Head  of 
Popula- 
tion. 

Insane  (not  including  those  in  County 
and   Borough   Asylums,    Registered 
Hospitals,  or  Licensed  Houses). 

§ 
1 

c 
0 

a 

1 

6 

Total  In-door  Paupers  (including  those 
in  Columns  6  and  7). 

a 

1 

Maintenance  of  Lunatics  m  County  and  ' 
Borough  Asylums,  Registered  Hos-  1 
pitals,  and  Licensed  Monies.                , 

1 

Principal  of  Loans  repaid  and  Interest  < 
thereon. 

P 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i          4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

1      8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

1    14. 

vu 

-NORTH  IHTTDL- 

IND  COU] 

fTIES— CO 

ntinued. 

31.  LINCOLN— CO 

ntinued. 

£ 

£ 

£      s. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

415 

Spalding      - 

ai,778 

170,922 

1x5,422 

5     6-0 

6 

6 

92 

748 

32 

857 

5,648 

874 

28X 

416 

Holbeach  - 

17,608 

138,961 

9*»i79 

5     4-7 

— 

26 

140 

458 

42 

1,559 

3,247 

872 

— 

417 

Boston 

38,33d 

190,997 

X  39,302 

3  12-7 

i3 

20 

1S6 

i,xx5 

8x 

x,8z3 

7,8i5 

1,807 

— 

418 

Sleaford  - 

23,726 

182,414 

i29,85o 

5     9-5 

7 

10 

84 

792 

3o 

709 

5,637 

958 

— 

419 

Grantham    • 

33,o3o 

212,748 

177,691 

5     7-6 

19 

22 

139 

895 

73 

1,945 

7,432 

2,143 

797 

42U 

Lincoln    - 

74»668 

361,853 

309,664 

4    2-9 

40 

66 

279 

2,202 

X32 

2,834 

16,271 

3,386 

728 

421 

Homcastle  - 

18,494 

127,889 

90,476 

4  17-8 

xo 

xo 

86 

688 

3x 

954 

5,493 

711 

53 

422 

Spilsby      - 

a5,ii7 

172,540 

117,077 

4    X3'2 

6 

22 

87 

38o 

53 

9x6 

2,842 

x,x36 

X20 

423 

Louth  - 

28,958 

207,659 

143,723 

4  19*3 

9 

xo 

79 

X,025 

64 

1,070 

7,882 

1,442 

x66 

424a 

Grimsby  - 

8i,i5o 

297.X08 

277,220 

3     8-3 

12 

6x 

252 

1,669 

124 

3,075 

X  0,670 

2,660 

1,804 

4246 

Caistor 

15,478 

1x5,656 

80,497 

5     4-0 

3 

6 

65 

492 

34 

902 

4,33x 

8x6 

3o8 

425 

Glanford  Brigg     - 

44,700 

314,140 

255,845 

5  14-5 

2 

19 

97 

x,o38 

80 

1,065 

7,779 

',794 

— 

426 

Gainsborough 

32.  NOTTINGHAl^ 

35,819 
1. 

206,463 

i65,x53 

4  12-2 

2 

5o 

X46 

737 

68 

1,423 

5,5x8 

1,695 

87 

427 

East  Retford 

25,618 

179*055 

143,450 

5    I2-0 

5 

12 

1x4 

58o 

3o 

946 

3,822 

782 

— 

428 

Worksop  - 

39,238 

2i3,o3o 

X  89,05  X 

4  16-4 

16 

32 

148 

1,057 

40 

1,325 

8,8x3 

997 

162 

429 

Mansfield     - 

81,601 

266,596 

246,299 

3     0-4 

28 

z8 

277 

1,853 

120 

3,3x6 

9,935 

2,899 

2,o32 

430 

Basford    - 

146,728 

566,33o 

526,279 

3  ix-7 

20 

84 

322 

2,170 

162 

3,737 

10,584 

4,345 

966 

43) 

Nottingham  - 

239,753 

967,248 

960,045 

4      ©•! 

2X6 

327 

1,470 

3,253 

638 

i7,o52 

18,877 

16,443 

3,406 

432 

^Southwell 

19,113 

173,938 

i32,8x4 

6  i9'o 

9 

z6 

80 

45o 

40 

901 

3,072 

984 



43S 

Newark 

30,864 

218,339 

178,247 

5  i5-5 

6 

12 

XO7 

6x4 

53 

973 

4,558 

1,461 

335 

4S4 

Bingham  - 
83.  DERBY. 

i3,753 

1 31,072 

98,1 5o 

7     2-7 

2 

xo 

52 

23X 

22 

545 

I,5i4 

451 

"^^ 

435 

Shardlow     - 

64,401 

367,396 

32i,x65 

5    CO 

i5 

24 

x38 

862 

78 

1,466 

5,2x0 

1,958 

x53 

436 

Derby       - 

106,699 

455,218 

452,910 

4    4*9 

22 

94 

526 

x,685 

246 

5,o53 

X  0,787 

6,871 

3,260 

437 

Belper- 

66,809 

284,114 

25x,7a7 

3  x5-4 

14 

34 

248 

951 

95 

3,07  X 

5,xx5 

2,488 

915 

438 

Ashbourne 

19,892 

153,659 

104,537 

5     5-1 

8 

8 

80 

364 

40 

829 

2,269 

913 

— 

489 

Chesterfield 

132,845 

512,906 

480,946 

3  12-4 

58 

x66 

5X2 

2,704 

175 

5,865 

X  6,202 

4,488 

i,3o5 
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ExPBHDiXDBB  of  OvBBSBKRs  of  the  PooB  and  Boards  oi  Guardians  borne  bj  Grants  from  County  and 
in  I89d-1900,  in  each  Poor  Law  Umov—conUnued. 


Tjotm)  for  Belief  to  the  Poor 
thenvkh  ia  1899-1900. 

S 

.s 

1 

0 

•2 

s 

S          1 

ies  in  1899-1900  (not 
and  County  Borough 
ates  Act,  1896). 

Net  Expenditure  of 
Overseers  and  Guar- 
dians in  1899-1900 
(Column  19  minus 

Grants  from  (Tounty  and 

County  Borough  Ck>uncil8  in 

1899-1900. 

at 

2 

Expenditure  of 
Overseers  and  Guar- 
dians falling  on  Poor 
Rates  in  1899-1900 
(Column  21  mimua 
Columns  25  and  26). 

Total  Expenditure  of  Oyeieeers  and  Ghiardiaj 
1900. 

Column  20). 

s 

• 

'  1 

>> 

• 

•s's 

.s 

^ 

l| 
i] 

i  JS 

1 

§1 

|i 
0 

Total. 

9 
1 

1 

S  Ok 

'S  "^ 

0 

Local  Receipts  in  aid  of  Poor  Ra 
including  Grants  from  County 
Councils  or  under  Agricultural  Ri 

Amount. 

•s 

1 

In    respect   of   CJosts    of    Officers 
Unions,  &c.,  under    Section  26 
Local  C^Temment  Act,  1888. 

1 

1 

Total     Grants    (including    those 
Columns  28  and  24). 

4> 

1 

1    ■ 

a 

it 

0        i 

Amount. 

a* 
00 

1 

.9 

1 

t 

J 

a 

15.      1 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19.        I      20.      1 

21. 

22. 

23.      ' 

24. 

25. 

26.     1 

27. 

28. 

D 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

5.     d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

*.     d. 

i^«7 

S87 

9,664 

i,*4i 

10,905 

819 

10,086 

9      3'2 

1.260 

37* 

1,659 

2,612 

5,8i5 

1      0*1 

415 

i.»84 

♦«♦ 

7.446 

1,077 

8,523 

436 

8,087 

9     Z'i 

1,04a 

377 

1.466 

2,028 

4,593 

1    o-S 

416 

at,o32 

i/>»7 

14,494 

2,004 

16,498 

1,061 

15,437 

8    0-7 

1,887 

706 

2,692 

3,138 

9,607 

I     4-6 

417 

I,IOO 

344 

S,74« 

1.296 

10,044 

267 

9,777 

8    2-9 

1,298 

289 

..    i.6o5 

1.898 

6,»74 

0  11*6 

418 

;  1^35 

808 

14,660 

1,487 

16,147 

X.108 

1 5,039 

9     1-3 

1,358 

745 

2,l3l 

1,940 

10,968 

1     2-8 

419 

*.166 

1,820 

a7»4o5 

*,987 

3o,39» 

J,344 

29,048 

7    9-4 

1,759 

1,374 

3,162 

3,240 

22,646 

I     5-8 

420 

1,1 5a 

S44 

8,907 

i,S58 

10,465 

568 

9,897 

10    8*4 

i,o5o 

271 

1.339 

1.895 

6,663 

I     4-8 

421 

i^6i 

43s 

6,910 

1,887 

8,797 

598 

8,199 

6    6-3 

1,223 

487 

1,767 

1,598 

4.834 

0   IO*0 

422 

i,56a 

470 

ia,59i 

1,588 

14,180 

5i4 

x3,666 

9    S-3 

1,679 

610 

2,342 

3,447 

7,877 

I       1*2 

42S 

ayfo? 

1,1 16 

ai,73a 

*,393 

24,125 

756 

23,369 

5    91 

i,3i8 

1,011 

*,349 

1.166 

19,854 

1     5-5 

424 

j,33o 

677 

8,364 

974 

9,338 

354 

8,984 

II     7-3 

5*4 

304 

828 

2,093 

6,o63 

I     6*o 

4241 

1,041 

49« 

i»,i70 

2,200 

14,370 

478 

13,892 

6    i'6 

1,530 

753 

2,297 

1,4*7 

10,168 

0  io*3 

425 

!     i,378 

1 

737 

io,838 

1,883 

12.721 

827 

11.894 

6    7-7 

i.*45 

689 

2,032 

1.4*3 

8,439 

1     o'3 

426 

1 

996 

»76 

6,8aa 

1,328 

8,1 5o 

419 

7.731 

6    o*4 

1,144 

3oi 

1,463 

873 

5,395 

0     9*2 

427 

1.406 

S91 

i3,»94 

1,632 

14,926 

25o 

14,676 

7     5-8 

1,262 

395 

1,675 

1,029 

11,972 

1     4-0 

428 

Mil 

z,6oi 

aa.094 

2,S65 

24.659 

740 

23,919 

5  IO-3 

1,752 

i,i5i 

»,934 

1,314 

19,671 

1     8-6 

429 

;     ..565 

t997a 

^4,169 

5,727 

29,896 

841 

29,055 

3  11-5 

2,880 

1,694 

4,609 

i,5i5 

22,931 

0  10*9 

480 

9,1 6» 

I4»74»* 

79.68* 

8,863 

88,545 

4.160 

84.385 

7    0-5 

5,737 

5,873 

11,743 

36i 

72,281 

I     61 

481 

i/>S3 

37» 

6,38a 

1,146 

7,528 

287 

7.*4i 

7     6-9 

963 

384 

1,356 

1,062 

4,8*3 

0    8-8 

482 

*M9 

641 

9.437 

1.43* 

10,869 

7*7 

10,142 

6     6*9 

1,226 

514 

1,763 

i,i33 

7,*46 

0    9*8 

488 

««4 

12a 

3,416 

798 

49*14 

314 

3,900 

5     8-1 

654 

160 

819 

604 

*,477 

0    6*1 

434 

1. 

1^75 

670 

10993* 

3,147 

14,07^ 

675 

13,404 

4     2*0 

1,406 

7*7 

*.194 

1,298 

9,91* 

0    7'6 

435 

'     4J07» 

»,178 

3a,a2i 

2,758 

34,979 

2,611 

32,368 

6    0-8 

909 

*,435 

5,346 

177 

26,845 

I     2-7  i  486 

..l»i 

1,840 

1 5,610 

3,0x2 

18,622 

i,o5i 

17,571 

5     3u 

1,601 

968 

2,638 

i,58o 

13,353 

I     0-9  1  437 

9J4 

S46 

5,a9i 

i,i83 

6y*74 

473 

6,oox 

6    0*4 

9S8 

335 

1^352 

1,317 

3,332 

0     7*6 

488, 

J,3JJ 

39*47 

34.340 

5,056 

39.396 

1,913 

37.483 

5     7-7 

2,666 

1,700 

4.389 

1,696 

31,398 

I     41 

489 

*  481.  Nottingham.-— Col.  16.  Inoludiog  8,166/.  expended  on  ereetion  of  new  workhouse  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  property. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION: 


Table  IX. — ^Population  in  1901,  Valuation  in  1900,  Number  of  Paupsbs  in  1900*1901,  and  Amount  of 

County  Borough  Councils  and  by  Poor  Bates  respectively 


I 

tS 

fi 

i 

Assessable  Value  at 

Mean  Number  of 
In-door  Paupers  on 

si 

Lady  Day,  1900. 

Ist  July  1900  and 
1st  January  1901. 

^ 
^ 

and  Purposes  connected 

2 

08    V 

Rateable 

P 

? 

1 

§ 

of    Lunatics  in  Coant 
mistered  Hospitals,  and  ] 
>00  and  1st  January  1901 

u 

*» 

Poor  Law  Unions. 

Population, 

Value  at 

•all 

1 

•1 

& 

Lunatics  in  Countj 
lums.  Registered 
ensed  Houses. 

a 

1 

J 
J 

1901. 

Lady  Day, 
1900. 

Total. 

Per 
Head  of 
Popula- 

tuding those 
,    Asylums, 
Licensed  H< 

f-4 

■1. 

§3 

I. 

cS 

■1 

s 

i 

PS 

tion. 

isane  (not  incl 
and   BoroQgfa 
Hospitals,  or 

2 

1-2 

c  S 

if 

12 

j 

1 

Maintenance  of 
Borough  Asy 
pitals  and  Lie 

11 

'3 

1^ 

0 

H 

s 

^ 

s 

0 

£ 

-■          1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

18. 

14. 

Vn-KOETH  HIDLAKI)  COTWTIES-co 

1 

ntinued. 

33.  DERBY-  eofUinued. 

£ 

£ 

£     «. 

« 

£ 

£ 

£ 

440 

BakeweU  - 

33,653 

110,411 

174,484 

5     3-7 

1 

18 

i37 

588 

62 

1,593 

3,610 

1,592 

44i 

441 

Chapel-en-le-Frith 

16,478 

197,641 

177,846 

6  14*3 

10 

11 

no 

374 

28 

843 

1,181 

705 

592 

42o 

QloBsop    - 

•5.677 

87,001 

83,88o 

3     5-3 

4 

16 

no 

175 

32 

1,025 

1,406 

665 

304 

4426 

Hayfield      - 

»4,43i 

61,473 

56,931 

3  i8'9 

8 

1 

68 

176 

i5 

593 

969 

160 

14 

Vll 

[.-NORTH  WEST 

34.  ClIKSTER. 

lEEHCOI 

HTTES. 

443 

Stockport 

156,171 

700,744 

683,831 

4    7-5 

118 

119 

854 

i,56o 

384 

8,771 

7,661 

8,5oo 

893 

444 

Macclesfield 

59,364 

301,465 

160,618 

4    7-8 

41 

60 

388 

900 

160 

3.996 

5,38o 

3,711 

283 

445 

Bucklow  - 

79.590 

53i,504 

483,659 

6     1-5 

19 

56 

268 

540 

i3o 

2,786 

3,1 55 

2,63o 

2,o54 

446 

Runcorn 

39.735 

137,735 

207,579 

5    4-5 

5 

56 

i65 

695 

72 

1,587 

3,455 

1,235 

219 

447 

Northwidi 

54,731 

340,617 

305,487 

5  ix-6 

— 

75 

104 

898 

76 

1,940 

4,547 

1,472 

- 

44S 

Congleton    - 

3a,5»7 

198,535 

164.375 

5     11 

XI 

17 

160 

640 

64 

1,721 

2,986 

1,557 

407) 

449 

Nantwich 

7».993 

389,833 

316,946 

4    9*6 

16 

64 

180 

1,388 

142 

2,793 

8,084 

1,683 

615! 

450a 

Tarvin 

i5,»58 

124,699 

89,481 

5  17-3 

— 

1 

26 

119 

11 

277 

1,421 

409 

— 

4506 

Chester 

54,639 

316,955 

301,974 

5  io'9 

70 

141 

557 

811 

87 

4.990 

4,492 

2,080 

2.40* 

450c 

Hawarden 

i8,»7i 

94»9»8 

81,565 

4    93 

6 

8 

42 

405 

11 

187 

1,077 

489 

- 

451 

Wirrall     - 

44,301 

271.176 

146,833 

5  11-4 

1 

51 

174 

392 

41 

i,55i 

i/>43 

8o3 

507 

452 

Birkenhead 

35.  LANCASTER. 

i65,i83 

880,417 

876,812 

5    6-1 

66 

i35 

998 

1,490 

357 

11,837 

7,954 

6,929 

2,179 

459 

LiTerpool 

147,409 

1,870,883 

1,870,883 

11  i3-8 

114 

806 

3,842 

2,345 

756 

39,155 

7,144 

16,942 

2,988 

454 

Tozteth  Park 

I36,2i5 

629,343 

619,175 

4  11-4 

Ii5 

181 

i,i58 

1,255 

324 

12,371 

4,977 

7,i5i 

4466 

455 

West  Derby 

5*9,7*4 

1,433,923 

1,410,791 

4  Il'O 

190 

857 

3,844 

3,160 

1,402 

41,016 

11,400 

3 1,02 1 

23,914 

456 

Prescot     - 

153.648 

768,910 

743,436 

4  i6-8 

74 

180 

1,023 

2,574 

3oo 

io,6s6 

13,407 

6,983 

3,873 

457 

Ormfikirk     - 

108,597 

754,943 

693,656 

6    7-7 

43 

98 

418 

i,o54 

148 

3,906 

5,o36 

3,179 

1,679 

458 

Wigan     - 

191,161 

760,911 

741,588 

3  17-7 

143 

117 

6i3 

3,406 

166 

5,086 

14.886 

6,090 

118 

459 

Wamngton 

100,011 

398,649 

383,701 

3  16-7 

5+ 

106 

56i 

977 

147 

4,391 

4,784 

3^36 

1,746 

460 

Leigh       - 

86,154 

375,153 

361,863 

4    4-1 

14 

52 

148 

876 

116 

2.343 

3,745 

1,474 

1,440 

461 

Bolton 

»57,575 

1,014,477 

1,008,771 

3  i8-3 

»3 

166 

980 

2.856 

645 

11,363 

13,679 

14,695 
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POPULATION,  VALUATION,  PAUPERS,  AND  EXPENDITURE  OP  OVERSEEBS  AND   GUARDLA.NS  FOR  EACH  UNION.       133 


SxPBNDiTDRB  of  Oyersebbs  of  the  PooR  and  Boards  of  Guardians  borne  bj  Grants  from  Cocntt  and 
in  1899-1900,  in  each  Poor  Law  Union — continued. 


liDiai)  for  Belief  to  the  Poor 
theRwith  in  1899-1900. 


1 


9 


Is 

o 

16. 


Total. 


17. 


.3 
S 

3 
o 

1 

c 


18. 


1 

O 

s 


o 

I 

19. 


*«  S  s 

.•s   ^ 

33  8 
c3  a  "a 


20. 


Net  Expenditure  of 

Overseers  and  Goar- 

dittn«  in  1899-1900 

(Column  19  minus 

Column  20). 


Amount. 


21. 


I 


1 

22. 


Grants  from  County  and 

County  Borough  Counoils  in 

1899-1900. 


o  o 


ill 


'5 

o 

s 

23. 


.9 

§ 

•9 

s 

1 

s» 

0 

u 

^^ 

"3  "* 
d  ^ 

•g 

-1 
Is 

h 

d 

F 

M 

H 

24. 

25. 

I 

1 

i 

< 

I 

I. 
ii 

o 

26. 


Expenditure  of 
Overseers  and  Guar- 
dians falling  on  Poor 
Bates  in  1899-1900 
(Column  21  tninus 
Columns  25  and  26). 


Amount. 


27. 


1 

< 
g 

28. 


2 

a 

9 


I 


£ 

848 

665 

S25 

114- 


£ 

9,267 
5,85i 
4,650 
a,5i8 


£ 

2,010 
1*474 

68a 


4.575 
*,367 
1,525 

'.»94 
1,0x8 
1,010 
x,i8i 

143 

3,355 

i63 

682 

5,611 

1 3,81 5 

4»aa7 
i7,««5 
6,484 
3^35 
a,52i 
2,1 57 
2,012 
5,191 


35,493 
18,291 
i4»524 

9,21 3 
10,693 

9,261 

«7»79a 
3,064 

20,5  5 1 
3,684 

6.947 
40,504 

100,569 
40,506 

156,847 
48,405 
20,93  X 
32,142 
21,616 
i4,o85 
55,784 


5,958 
2,806 
3,961 
2,898 
3,027 
1,735 
»,748 
X.X14 
2,670 
1,683 
»,47i 
6,3X1 

i2,6o3« 
4.734 

*3,999 
5,934 
4,101 
6,798 
3,75i 
3,28a 
9,477 


£ 

£ 

11,277 

564 

7.1*5 

284 

5,4o3 

»75 

3,200 

183 

4M5X 

2,S6i 

21,097 

903 

18^85 

1.829 

I2,XIX 

409 

13,720 

1,2x1 

10,996 

1,295 

20,540 

1,004 

4.178 

257 

23,221 

2,484 

5,367 

129 

9.4i« 

655 

46,815 

3,006 

1x3,172 

4466 

45,240 

4,634 

180,846 

8,878 

54,339 

2448 

25,o32 

1,868' 

38,940 

1,168 

*5,367 

1,752 

17.367 

1,290 

65,26x 

2,520 

£ 

xo,7i3 

6,841 

5,128 

3,017 


38,890 
20,194 
x6,656 
11,702 
12,509 


6    4*4 
5     2-0 

3  11*9 

4  »•» 


£ 
1,047 
714 
527 
782 


4  "•7 
6     9*6 

4  »•» 

5  10-7 
4    69 


9,701  I     5  ix-6 


19,536 
3,921 

20,737' 
5,238 
8,763 

43,809 

108,706 
40,606 

171,968 
51,891 
23,164 

37.77* 
23,6i5 
16,077 
62,741 


5  4-* 
5  1-7 
7  7-1 
5  8-8 
3  II-5 
5     3-7 


14  ro 

5  11-5 

6  5*9 
6  9*1 
4    3-2 

3  11-4 

4  «-7 

3  8-7 

4  10*5 


»,549 
2,257 
2,054 
1,4x6 
1,788 
1,262 

1,9*7 
683 

I.8i3 
627 

1.164 

3,937 


19,741 
4,158 

15.691 
4,284 

2,X32 

3,596 
2,890 
1.597 
4,644 


£ 
598 

225 

259 

87 


3,564 

1,567 

1,086 

602 

7o5 

623 

x,325 

179 

766 

230 

346 

3,180 

7,432 
3,089 
l3,43o 
*,945 
i,3o8 
2,655 
1,435 
1,079 
5,835 


£ 

1,659 
948 

794 
874 


6,145 
3,861 
3,21 3 
2,142 
2,534 
1,953 
3,276 
920 

a,774 

862 

1,604 

7,140 

27.952 

7,*7I 

29,682 

7,261 

3,574 
6,283 
4,582 
2,694 
10,893 


£ 
1,236 
40S 
122 
181 


795 
1,859 
i,o65 
838 
876 
i,o83 
2,270 

675 

1,1x2 

430 

390 

123 


12 

1,268 

1,276 

1,5x3 

760 

554 
336 
778 


£ 
7.818 
5,488 
4,*i* 
1,962 


3x,95o 

14,474 

12,378 
8,7** 
9.099 
6,665 

13.990 
2,326 

i6,85i 
3,946 
6,769 

36.546 

80,754 
33.323 
141,0x8 
43,354 
18,077 
30,729 

18,479 
13,047 
51,070 


s.    d. 
o  10*9 

0  7*6 

1  O'X 

o    8*4 


0  11*4 

1  1*4 

o    6*3 

O    lO'X 

o  7*x 
o  9-7 
o  xo'4 

0  6-3 

1  1*6 

1      O'O 

o    6'9 

O    10*7 

0  XO'4 

1  1*4 
1     2-5 

I       2'1 

o  6-5 

o  10*4 

o  xi*7 

0  9'X 

1  0-4 


440 
441 
442a 
4426 


448 
444 

445 

446 

447 

448 

449 

450a 

4506 

450c 

451 

452 

453 
454 
455 
456 
457 
4.58 
459 
460 
461 


*  458.  Liverpool. — Col.  18,  including 
of  Liverpool  onder  the  provisions  of  the 


1,600/.  principal  repaid  and  1,368/.  interest  in  respect  of  a  loan  raised  by  tiie  churchwardens  of  the  parish 
Liveipool  City  Churches  Act,  1897. 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION  : 


Table  IX.— Population  in  1901,  Valuation  in  1900,  Number  of  Paupers  in  1900-1901,  an4  Amount  o| 

CouNTT  Borough  Councils  and  by  Poor  Bates  respectively] 


B 

a 

8 

e 


Poor  Law  Unions. 


Popnlation, 
1901. 


Rateable 

Value  at 

Lady  Day, 

1900. 


AsflOBsable  Value  at 
Lady  Day,  1900. 


Total. 


^1 


Per 
Head  of 
Popula- 
tion. 


Mean  Number  of 

In-door  Paupers  on 

lilt  July  1900  and 

1st  January  1901. 


iSi 

If  s 

las 

•«  8" 

9    a    O 
|§« 

6. 


VIII  — NOETH  WESTERN  COJnniEB'-continued. 


•462 
463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
468 
469 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 
476 
477 
478 
479 
480 
481 
482 


35.  LAXCASTEK— contfnwtfrf.  £ 

Bury         -            -  145,4-73  620,77* 

Barton-upon-Irwell  114,665  56^,597 

Cborlton  -            -  342,639  1,456,431 

Salford         -        -  129,449  998,037 

Manchester          -  1 32,423  1,6x0,195 

Prestwich             -  196,825  635,6a5 

Ashton-under-Lyne  175,054  671,153 

Oldham    -    .        -  2i5,6i6  733,878 

Bochdale      -        -  120,528  514,992 

Haslingden           -  xi  5,195  43i,355 

Burnley    -            -  196,541  797,oa5 

Clitheroe      -        -  23,376  158,970 

Blackbuin    -        -  223,427  854,x55 

Chorlcy    -            -  63,ooo  314,696 

Preston        •        -  1 52,2*3  63z,7S7 

Fylde        -            -  93,695  683,607 

GarBtang      -        -  11,859  X23,8oi 

Lancaster             -  67,455  394, 36o 

Lunesdale    -        -  6,874  82,8x3 

Ulverston             -  41,793  325,367 

Barrow-in-Fumeti  57,584  242,636 

IX-YORK. 

86.  WEST  RIDING. 

488     Sedbergh      -        -  3,935  31,890 

484  Settle        -            -  X4,3x8  143,202 

485  Skipton         -        -  45,253  220,588 

486  Pateley  Bridge     •  8,040  52,x38 

487  Ripon       -            •  x  5,522  xi7»979 

488  Great  Ousebum   -  9,573  80,469 


603,542 

548,754 
x,45x,X07 
996,612 
1,6x0,195 
63x,359 
659,268 
726,524 
505,687 

4*0*434 
773,o3o 
123,780 
83x,384 
288,632 
588,956 
648,890 

94."4 
367,241 

59,579 
287,080 
237,905 


*3.lS4 
xo6,85x 
X76,i27 

36,864 
xox,883 

59,087 


£  M. 

4  3o 
4  «5-7 
4  4-7 
4  6-9 
12  3-2 
3  4-1 
3  x5-3 

3  7-4 

4  3-9 
3  x3o 
3  x8-7 

5  5-9 

3  14-4 

4  xx*6 

3  X7-4 

6  x8-5 

7  x8-7 

5  8-9 

8  x3-3 

6  14*2 

4  *-6 


5  17-7 

7  9-3 

8  17-8 

4  "'7 

6  iz'3 
6  3-4 


88 
104 
253 
278 
227 

"4 
90 

240 
93 
70 

X02 
6 

202 
22 

x5o 

X2 

3 
6 
5 
3 
12 


o. 


1 


X 

.  16 

X 

.   5 
9 


97 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON 
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ExpsNDiTUBE  of  OvBRSVERS  of  the  Poos  and  Boards  of  Guaediana  borne  bj  Grants  from  Countt  and 
in  1899-1900,  in  each  Poor  Law  Union — continued. 
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554 

i,3i9 

175 

6,817 

0    9*0 

498 

633 

953 

3,5i3 

i,33i 

5,844 

486 

5,358 

6     3-6 

415 

199 

621 

ii5 

4.621 

1    o'6 

494 

3^34 

3,38o 

29,437 

7,060 

36.497 

3,688 

32,809 

3  11-3 

3,016 

1,612 

5.734 

783 

26,292 

0    8*8 

49& 

.     5,414 

5,544 

45,517 

5.429 

50.946 

4.5oi 

4644^ 

4    9'** 

3,106 

4,h6 

7.514 

1,040 

37,890 

0  ii'7* 

496 

9.561 

7,o65 

52,584 

7,108 

59,691 

2,684 

57,008 

4  11-8 

5,180 

3,792 

8,990 

159 

47,859 

0    9-7 

497a 

.     1,606 

1,648 

21,606 

4,01 5 

16,611 

IJ2I 

24,900 

3  101* 

2,398 

2,433 

4,872 

659 

19,369 

0    9-9* 

4976 

»^9 

1,437 

16,141 

4.6oe 

20,841 

5.211 

i5,63i 

3    9-2 

1,647 

943 

2,63o 

295 

12,706 

0  ii'6 

498 

990 

881 

8,010 

I,2l3 

9,243 

895 

'    8.348 

4  11*7 

758 

478 

1.241 

75 

7,o3i 

1     3-9 

499 

x,5i4 

1,246 

13,906 

1,726 

i6,63i 

1,372 

1 5,160 

3  lO'o 

1.499 

1,061 

2,561 

191 

ii,5o7 

0  11-8 

500 

10,81 5 

6,992 

6i,5ii 

21,795 

84.317 

4.845 

79.472 

6    i'9 

7,204 

5.263 

12,536 

285 

66,651 

1     1*6 

501 

3,9«4 

1,891 

28,758 

6.471 

35,129 

3,011 

32.218 

3  lo'i 

2,266 

2,619 

4.916 

514 

26,778 

0  io'5 

508 

3.9«6 

1 

4.580 

28,154 

5,774 

34,028 

2,097 

31,93 1 

5     81 

2,149 

1,498 

3.687 

656 

17,588 

I     I'l 

503 

2,3lO 

1,191 

19,435 

4.907 

24,342 

1,084 

i3,i58 

6     7-5 

i,3c5 

783 

1,106 

832 

10,320 

1     5-4 

504 

55a 

165 

3,841 

1,271 

5,1 1 3 

186 

4,927 

4    2-6 

579 

110 

704 

309 

3,914 

0    8-5 

505 

.     *.347 

i,6o5 

19.299 

3,745 

23.044 

1,043 

11,001 

3  io*5 

2,209 

1429 

3,697 

468 

17,836 

0  io'9 

506 

757 

484 

4,56o 

1,000 

5,56o 

142 

5,418 

6    1-6 

668 

3ia 

1,011 

445 

3,952 

0  ii-o 

507« 

1.184 

1,324 

8,946 

1,855 

it,8oi 

1,019 

10,781 

4    09 

1.184 

540 

1,741 

427 

8,614 

1      O'l 

507^ 

7.9*4 

6,371 

34,658 

8,189 

42.947 

3,091 

39,856 

4    5-3 

3,5i2 

1,1  CO 

5,712 

3i5 

33,819 

1     3i 

508 

.  i5,75i 

1 

io,3i3 

8o,338 

1 3,228 

93,566 

4.983 

88,583 

7    8-7 

7.574 

3,914 

ii,5io 

317 

76,746 

I     9-1 

509 

1     3,438 

2.887 

26,460 

5,416 

31,876 

1,620 

30,256 

5    5-0 

1,733 

1,786 

3.545 

881 

25,820 

1     19 

510 

1,092 

i,o5o 

18,568 

4,196 

22,764 

990 

21,774 

5    1-4 

1,633 

1,045 

2,714 

1,088 

17,972 

0    9'8 

511 

i       690 

175 

4.889 

876 

5,765 

269 

5,496 

7     O'O 

70a 

aa6 

942 

992 

3,562 

0  11*9 

51a 

1,017 

930 

7.633 

1,326 

8,959 

811 

8,148 

6    4'7 

985 

378 

1,377 

718 

6,o53 

0  11-8 

518 

614 

583 

4.911 

1,176 

6,087 

5i7 

5.530 

6    7-4 

717 

119 

950 

768 

3,812 

0    8-4 

514 

862 

885 

6,438 

1,833 

.     8,171 

649 

7,622 

5    20 

844 

278 

i,i36 

659 

5,817 

0    8-6 

515 

*  A  part  of  North  Bierley  Union  was  transferred  to  Halifax  Union  on  9th  NoTember  1899, 
in  the  £  in  those  Unions  have  been  estiiuited  harinff  regard  to  the  change. 

z    98612. 


and  the  expenditure  per  head  of  population  and  rates 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION  : 


Table  IX.— Population 


in  1901,  Valuation  in  1900,  Numbeb  of  Paupsbs  in  1900-1901,  and  Amount  of 
CouNTT  BoBOUOH  COUNCILS  and  by  Poob  Bates  respectivelj 


1 

1 

] 

Assessable  Value  at 

Mean  Number  of 
In-door  Paupers  on 

s 

County    and  Borough 
I,  and  Licensed  Houses 
ry  1901. 

ExPBiTDiTUBB  (uot  defrayed  out  of 

Lady  Day,  1900. 

1st  July  1900  and 
1st  January  1901. 

and  Purposes  connected 

Rateable 

•-4 

fl 

1 

J 

1| 

1 

Population, 

Value  at 

luding  those  in  C 
1   Asylums,  Regi 
Licensed  Houses) 

a 

.S 

1 

of   Lunatics    in 
gistered  Hospitals 
900  and  Ist  Janua 

Lunatics  in  Count; 
lums.  Registered 
sensed  Houses. 

HH 

J 

s 

Poor  Law  Unions. 

1901. 

Lady  Day, 
1900. 

Total. 

Per 
Head  of 
Popula- 

1 

i 

to 

1. 

I 

1 

tion. 

i 

11 

§2 

Mean  Number 
Asylums,  Re| 
on  1st  July  11 

1 

1 

itenance  of 
rough  Asy 
als,  and  Li< 

d 

§ 

1^ 

1 

1 

(     S  5.t5 

-an  cu 

0   4> 

D 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

18. 

14. 

! 
IX,— YORK— c^'wiinwerf. 

! 

[ 

37.  EAST  RIDING. 

^ 

£ 

£     5. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

516 

York 

91,656 

536,872 

498,833 

5    8»8 

106 

90 

55o 

i,i63 

Z18 

5,332 

6,532 

3,729 

754 

517 

Pocklington 

13,709 

115,625 

79,*87 

5i5-7 

8 

z6 

60 

377 

38 

821 

2,700 

706 

377 

518 

Howden 

12,274 

1 20,8  3 1 

93,263 

7  12*0 

6 

*4 

71 

278 

42 

788 

2,1 15 

95i 

72 

519 

Beverley  - 

*4,454 

i59,o5i 

126,660 

5     3-6 

12 

85 

597 

64 

I»I25 

US9 

2,226 

406 

520 

Sculcoates   - 

173,241 

676,584 

651,433 

3  i5-2 

16 

ii3 

634 

3,195 

3oi 

7,975 

i7,65o 

7,809 

3,140 

521 

Kingston-upon- 
Hull. 

82,670 

437,076 

437,076 

5    5*7 

z6 

106 

713 

1,94* 

204 

8,016 

11,019 

5,236 

451 

5S2 

Patriufrton 

8,634 

79,1 5o 

53,600 

6    4-* 

5 

36 

166 

24 

55o 

1,027 

469 

— 

528 

Skirlaugh    -        - 

9,359 

77,326 

53,982 

5  15-4 

6 

26 

220 

21 

399 

1,421 

389 

— 

524 

Driffield    - 

17,754 

i3i,3oi 

91,465 

5     3-0 

22 

90 

523 

5o 

884 

3,4*4 

1,069 

102 

525 

Bridlington  - 
88.  NORTH  RID 

20,520 

[NG. 

145,840 

119,182 

5  i6-a 

18 

63 

393 

48 

544 

*,398 

910 

216 

526 

Scarborough 

5i,izo 

317.994 

289,919 

5  i3-4 

*4 

206 

i,3i8 

Z08 

2,5o4 

7,166 

2,590 

774 

527 

Malton     • 

20,454 

173,790 

128,945 

6    61 

10 

87 

368 

4* 

1,206 

2,390 

1,099 

*75 

528 

Easingwold 

9,909 

106,371 

78,7*0 

7  i8'9 

8 

40 

188 

24 

403 

1,332 

727 

81 

529 

Thirsk      - 

12,710 

162,636 

133,682 

10  io"4 

16 

60 

226 

34 

672 

1,723 

874 

i56 

580a 

Helmsley     - 

5,176 

41,842 

28,958 

5  11*9 

4 

3o 

no 

i3 

281 

784 

299 

— 

5806 

Eirkby  Moorside  - 

4,791 

37,860 

25,36i 

5     5-9 

2 

*4 

108 

20 

270 

600 

493 

— 

531 

Pickering 

io,o58 

72,324 

5i,75o 

5    2-9 

8 

48 

79 

i3 

529 

447 

299 

100 

532 

Wbitby 

21,736 

115,337 

97,946 

4  lo-i 

16 

86 

394 

58 

897 

*|327 

1,569 

— 

533 

Gnisborough 

43,419 

3o3,733 

285,486 

6  11-5 

32 

108 

708 

54 

i,io5 

4,269 

1,304 

108 

534 

Middlesbrough     • 

139,765 

543,180 

533,911 

3  i6*4 

*44 

802 

2,623 

286 

9,71* 

11,955 

9,*74 

3,955 

585 

Stokesley     - 

11,257 

87,723 

66,961 

5  i9'o 

14 

58 

264 

18 

554 

1,494 

341 

- 

586 

Northallerton 

11,590 

122,665 

99,574 

8  zi-8 

10 

45 

222 

28 

5oi 

1,342 

75i 

173 

587 

Bedale      - 

8,436 

71,357 

49,973 

5  i8-5 

7 

34 

159 

22 

371 

954 

549 

— 

588 

Leybum 

6,748 

70,054 

46,560 

6  i8*o 

6 

40 

9* 

22 

370 

640 

570 

279 

539 

Aysgarth 

4,5o5 

49,9** 

3i.o38 

6  178 

5 

22 

54 

2 

226 

327 

126 

70 

540 

Recth 

2,520 

29,214 

19,713 

7  i6-5 

1 

*4 

48 

4 

217 

416 

145 

— 

541 

Richmond    - 

11,7*5 

94,325 

65,539 

5  II -8 

^7 

68 

223 

*4 

895 

1,404 

565 

57 
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POPULATION,  VALUATION,  PAUPERS,  AND  EXPENDITURE  OP  OVERSEERS  AND  GUARDIANS   FOR  BACH  UNION.      139 

ExPEXDiTTTRE  of  OvBRSEBBS  of  the  PooB  and  BoABDS  of  GuABDiANS  bornd  by  Gbants  from  CouNxr  and 
in  189&-1900,  in  each  Poor  Law  Union — continued. 


Loans)  for  Belief  to  the  Poor 
therewith  in  1899-1900. 

•-• 
.9 

1 

■s 

1 

Total  Expenditure  of  Overseers  and  Guardians  in  1899- 
1900. 

Tiocal  Beceipts  in  aid  of  Poor  Bates  in  1899-1900  (not 
including  Grants  from  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils  or  under  Agricultural  Bates  Act,  1896). 

Net  Expenditure  of 
Overseers  and  Guar- 
dians in  1899-1900 
(Colnmn  19  muita 
Column  20). 

Grants  from  County  and 

County  Borough  Councils  in 

1899-1900. 

i 

QD 

.s 

i 
1 

i 

0    • 
**  0 

Expenditure  of 
Overseers  and  Guar- 
dians falling  on  Poor 
Bates  in  1899-1900 
(Column  21  minua 
Columns  25  and  26). 

no 

i| 

11 

|i 

0 

Total. 

Amount 

i 

•s 

u 

In   respect   of  Costs    of   Officers    of 
Unions,   &c.,  under  Section  26  of 
Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

1 

1 

ft 

1 
Amount. 

0* 

QO 

^»^ 

.s 

1 

1 
§ 

1 

5 

IS. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

SO. 

21. 

22. 

28. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

£ 

« 

A 

A 

A 

« 

£ 

#.     d. 

£ 

£ 

A 

£ 

« 

s.    d. 

».964 

2,458 

11,769 

6,186 

27,955 

1,454 

26,501 

5     9-4 

1,991 

1,718 

3,875 

1,174 

21,452 

0  10*6 

516 

71 S 

3a* 

5.641 

1*349 

6,990 

263 

6,727 

9    9-8  1        665 

1 

3i5 

994 

1,358 

4.375 

1       1-2 

517 

694 

486 

5,106 

932 

6,o38 

334 

5,704 

9     3-5  1        689 

448 

i,i54 

782 

3,768 

0      9-7 

518 

1,141 

i,i85 

S,54i 

1,680 

10,222 

688 

9,534 

7    9' 6  1        889 

575 

1*481 

1,4" 

6.641 

I     o'6 

519 

iM4 

5,H7 

48,245 

9,903 

58,148 

1,694 

56,454 

6    6-2 

2,934 

3.278 

6,260 

1,396 

48,798 

1     6-7 

590 

4^0$ 

3,8ai 

3i,75i 

4.554 

37,3o5 

1,864 

35441 

8    6*9 

2,223 

1,843 

4,080 

— 

3i,36i 

I     5-5 

521 

671 

230 

»»947 

641 

3,588 

141 

3,447 

7  n'8 

522 

217 

744 

601 

2,102 

0    9'5 

522 

804 

348 

3,36i 

636 

3.997 

217 

3,780 

8    o*9 

676 

194 

888 

584 

2,3o8 

0  io*6 

528 

890 

369 

6,73» 

1,097 

7,835 

439 

7.396 

8    4-0 

861 

482 

i,36i 

1,686 

4,349 

0  11*4 

524 

713 

3ii 

5,092 

88r 

5,973 

•     234 

5.739 

5    7-1 

749 

400 

1,162 

814 

3,763 

0    8-1 

595 

«.«♦» 

1,296 

16,172 

1,822 

17,994 

739 

17,255 

6    9*o 

1.407 

i,o3o 

2,455 

1,060 

13,740 

0  11*9 

526 

1.0S6 

586 

6,612 

1,357 

7,969 

297 

7,672 

7    6'o 

993 

469 

1.504 

1,398 

4.770 

0    8-8 

527 

54« 

175 

3,266 

734 

4,000 

363 

3,637 

7    41 

5i8 

249 

779 

4S6 

2402 

0    7-4 

528 

706 

554 

4,685 

2,016 

6,701 

285 

6.416 

10      I'2 

703 

3o6 

1,028 

♦71 

4,9»7 

0  10*8 

529 

»8i 

109 

i»754 

294 

2/>48 

80 

1,968 

7     7-3 

288 

109 

406 

39* 

1,170 

0    9-7 

580a 

«96 

76 

1.735 

309 

2,044 

102 

1.942 

8     1-3 

230 

201 

436 

«73 

1,233 

0  11*7 

5805 

438 

ao7 

2,020 

5i8 

2,538 

239 

2,299 

4    6-9 

490 

ii5 

622 

349 

1,328 

0    6-3 

581 

>ii4> 

5i6 

6.451 

i,o83 

7,534 

616 

6,918 

6    4-4 

913 

586 

i,5i3 

«9S 

4,510 

0  ii-i 

582 

1.07S 

1,443 

9t3o4 

1,832 

11,1 36 

927 

10,209 

4    8-4 

1,109 

5o6 

1,638 

488 

8,o83 

0    7'o 

583 

4.9H 

5,198 

45,038 

4.594 

49,632 

2,157 

47,475 

6    9-5 

3,442 

2,841 

6,375 

640 

0,460 

1     7-0 

534 

477 

431 

3,297 

592 

3.889 

359 

3,53o 

6    3-3 

552 

128 

688 

678 

2,164 

0    7-8 

585 

663 

379 

3,809 

543 

4.352 

143 

4.209 

7     3-2 

589 

285 

883 

517 

2,809 

0    6-8 

586 

5.9 

161 

2,555 

466 

3,021 

44 

2,977 

7    0-7 

522 

227 

757 

309 

1,911 

0     9*2 

587 

3m 

177 

2,356 

425 

2,781 

180 

2,601 

7    8-5 

477 

217 

703 

56* 

1,336 

0    6*9 

588 

»»9 

67 

i,io5 

35i 

1,456 

69 

1,387 

6     1*9 

3i8 

54 

38i 

16$ 

841 

0    6-5 

589 

ato 

77 

1,081 

144 

1.225 

i38 

1,087 

8    7-5 

264 

63 

335 

18S 

567 

0    6*9 

540 

76* 

441 

4.124 

657 

4.781 

327 

4^54 

7     7-2 

748 

194 

957 

674 

2,823 

0  10-3 

541 

8  2 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION 

ON  LOCAL 

TAXATION  : 

Table  IX.— Population  in  1901,  Valuation  in  1000, 

N^ UMBER  of  Paupers 

in  1900-1901,  and  Amount  of 

County  Borough  Councils  and  by  Poor  Ratbs  respectively 

1 

1       ' 

fi 

Assessable  Value  at 

Mean  Number  of 
In-door  Paupers  on 

a 

|l 

ExPEin>iiuaB  (not  defrayed  out  of 

Lady  Day,  1900. 

1st  July  1900  and 
1st  January  1901. 

.1 

and  Purposes  connected 

Population, 

Rateable 
Value  at 

§ 

1 

s 

cs    in  County 
^pitals,  and  Lie 
January  1901. 

1 

1 

11. 

all 

1 
2 

S 

0  fit  » 

Poor  iiaw  Unions 

i  a         0 

1 

& 

(S^i 

p 

1901. 

Lady  Day, 

Per       i  ^i 

'■C/  . 

1 

of    Lunatii 
ristered  Hoi 
100  and  Ist, 

"11 

•1 

i 

1900. 

Head  of   ^^-ll 

■tr 

gC 

4I 

•a   •-« 

a* 

0 

"i 

Total. 

Popula- 

0 

h 

5^- 

§  s  « 

S  §  ° 

u 

a 

tion. 

lusane  (not  incJ 
and  Borough 
Hospitals,  or '. 

1 

n 

li 

So 

It 

|2 

ean  Number 
Asylums,  Rej 
on  1st  July  IS 

0 

B 

1 

1<i 

t 

1 

.2 

0 

&  " 

s 

1^ 

A 

0 

^ 

D 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

18. 

14. 

x- 

-NORTHERN  COT 

JNTIES. 

39.  DURHAM. 

£ 

£ 

X      s. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

.542 

Oarlingion 

56,194 

325,3oo 

298.722 

5     6-3 

10 

44 

184 

685 

90 

1,846 

4,"5 

2,3 1 5 

5l2 

548a 

Stockton  - 

66,298 

348,531 

334,641 

5     i-o 

12 

100 

377 

1,164 

100 

3.842 

5,953 

2,800 

739 

5436 

Sedgefield    - 

21,531 

i47,8o5 

136,859 

6     7-1 

I 

12 

47 

44a 

35 

58o 

2,85i 

934 

— 

544 

Hartlepool 

88,235 

3i7,3io 

309,383 

3  lo-i 

26 

128 

571 

985 

lOI 

5,756 

4,76* 

ft,559 

1,973 

545 

Auckland 

94.534 

374*^74 

356,520 

3  i5-4 

16 

7« 

258 

1,841 

i35 

2,913 
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59 
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0    7-8 
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1.539 
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Table  IX. — Population  in  1901,  Valuation  in  1900,  Number 

County  Borough 


of  Paupers  in  1900-1901,  and  Amount  of 
Councils  and  by  Poor  Bates  respectively 
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£ 

£ 
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£ 

£ 
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3     3-9 
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I 

27 
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7 
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4* 
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54 
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i3 

84 
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25 
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11 

66 
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29 
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ExPBKDiTCRB  of  Otbbsbebs  of  the  Poor  and  Bojjids  of  Guardians  borne  by  GtnvsTS  from  Countt  and 
in  1899-1900)  in  each  Poor  Law  VviON—^eantinued. 
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5  6-8 

4  5-7 


1,128 

1,114 

947 

X,X22 
1,034 

2,3x6 


5,189 
1,9x3 
2,377 

I,XOO 


£ 

1x2 
358 
25o 
8x 
i,o5a 
418 
957 

X,l52 

148 

256 

81 

697 


459 
747 
x,x58 
1,8x4 
1,004 
2,480 


4,714 
2,541 
2,098 

l,23l 


£ 

33z 
1,171 

677 

55i 
a,89x 
1,093 
a,263 
a,788 

6x8 

936 

486 

2,732 


x,6oo 
1,879 

2,122 


£ 

262 
783 
822 
534 

1,270 
953 

1,366 
645 
2x2 

5oo 
4x8 

X,20X 


540 
1,816 

778 


2,950 

198 

2,x37 

766 

4.917 

1,568 

10,387 

835 

4,628 

402 

4,804 

439 

2,464 

864 

27. 


S 


d 
c 

28. 


£ 

654 
2,644 


s.  d. 
X  4-3 
o  •4-5 


2,936  o  ix-8 


x,io9 
11,907 

4,36x 
X2,o55 
10,139 

2,224 

2,369 
1,478 
6,944 


6,265 

8,208 

6,698 

20,394 

XX,025 

33,9x3 


64,866 

40,459 
32,472 

ix,78x 


o  6*2 

o  9-7 

o  8-8 

O  XO'X 

o  8*o 

o  4*2 

o  5-8 

o  5-8 

o  6'o 


X  0-3 

I  8-6 

I  1*1 

I  10*9 

I  4*8 

X   2*9 


o  10*  f 

0  xx'9 

1  5-7 

O  XO'X 


568 
5C9 
570 
571 
572 
578 
574 
575 
576 

57r 

578 
579 


58a 
581 
582 
583 
584 
58& 


586 
587 
588 
589 


*  575  Whitehayen.— Col.  18     Including  489/.  for  costs  incurred  bj  overseers  in  opposing  in  Parliament  a  Bill  for  a  local  Act. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  OX    LOCAIs  TAXAHON  : 


Table  IX. — Population  in  1901,  Valuation  in  1900,  Numbkb  of  Paupbrs  in  1900-1901,  and  Amount  of 

County  Borough  Councils  and  by  Foob  Bates  respectivel? 


1 

fl 

Assessable  Value  at 

Mean  Number  oi 
In-door  Paupers  on 

ll 

ExPBSDXTusB  (not  defrayed  out  rf 

Lady  Day,  1900. 

1st  July  1900  and 
1st  January  1901. 

i 

%l 

and  Purposes  connectd 

13 

^•^- 

Rateable 

^1 

/^ 

1 

bo 

g 
1 

111 

a      1 

Population, 

a  «^S 

•^ 

•1 

a 

s 

*^3  a 

'0       1 

Pjor  l-aw  Unions. 

1901. 

Value  at 

Per 

i  J 

J 

& 

ean    Number    of   Lunatics 
Asylums,  Registered  Hospi 
on  1st  July  1900  and  Ist  Ja 

s  1 

1 

Lady  Day, 
1900. 

Total. 

Head  of 
Popula- 
tion. 

sane  (not  including  tli 
and   Borough  Asylun 
Hospitals,  or  Licensed  ; 

0 

0 

n 

0   . 

OS 

ir 
ii 

a  ** 

1 

5 

aintenance  of  Lunatics 
Borough  Asylums,  R( 
pitals,  and  Licensed  He 

! 
I 

Ii 

•c- 

.2 

a 

6 

H 

S 

1^ 

1^ 

(£    1 

JD 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

18. 

u.  1 

2 1  .—WELSH— cojjiintte 

d. 

44.  SOUTH  WAL1 

ES — continu 

ed. 

1 

1 

(a.)   GL4MOBOAN- 

-continued. 

£ 

£ 

£    t. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£      ' 

590 

KAath       . 

71,602 

285,290 

275,186 

3  i6-9 

8 

74 

170 

2,120 

i35 

1,759 

14,821 

a,946 

5io 

591 

Pontardawe 

»6,7i6 

90,413 

84,368 

3     3-2 

— 

II 

37 

746 

47 

359 

4.715 

83c 

55o 

592 

Swansea 

119,722 

443,629 

437,a58 

3  i3-o 

65 

x5o 

607 

3,i36 

226 

5,693 

14.998 

4,898 

2,776  ' 

598 

Gower 

(b.)  Cabuaktebn. 

"»749 

5o,753 

41,880 

3  II-3 

1 

3 

4 

25 

271 

22 

338 

1,625 

456 

iS 

1 

594 

Llanelly  - 

56,896 

215,471 

200,711 

3  IO-6 

14 

20 

110 

1,504 

95 

1,407 

8,79* 

1,965 

4H 

595 

LlandoTcry  • 

9.587 

64,647 

43,017 

4    9'7 

5 

2 

23 

297 

22 

184 

2,118 

541 

- 

596 

Llandilo  Fawr      - 

a3,694 

95,716 

69,932 

2  19-0 

4 

x8 

56 

628 

40 

526 

5,713 

747 

_    i 

597 

Carmarthen 
(o.)  Fbhbbokb. 

33,39 1 

189,891 

137,141 

4     a-i 

23 

14 

88 

997 

67 

760 

6,863 

1,408 

'4.! 

1 

598 

Narberth  - 

17,358 

94,196 

64,688 

3  14-5 

7 

x3 

46 

604 

35 

463 

4,045 

692 

— 

599 

Pembroke    - 

31,940 

128,995 

xo5,82o 

3     6-3 

6 

5o 

xx6 

656 

48 

x,i65 

3,541 

948 

- 

600 

Haverfordwest 
(d.)  Cabdigan. 

33,140 

154,371 

107,738 

3     5-0 

8 

32 

1x2 

x,288 

67 

1,098 

7.834 

i,5i5 

9.! 

601 

Cardigan  - 

i5,i65 

69,726 

49,436 

3     5-2 

— 

28 

69 

488 

39 

568 

3,208 

677 

- 

602 

Newcastle    »    in  - 

Emlyn. 
Lampeter 

i8,i35 

55,5x7 

37,483 

2     1-3 

5 

2 

x6 

572 

»4 

204 

4,108 

376 

- 

603 

9,a56 

3o,02I 

20,85o 

2    5-1 

6 

6 

18 

262 

14 

*47 

2,014 

362 

270  j 

604 

Aberayron   - 

10,735 

34.514 

»4,4a7 

2     5-5 

2 

x 

14 

33o 

14 

J  80 

2,189 

238 

-    i 

605 

Aberystwith 

»i,47o 

101,912 

82,820 

3  162 

x8 

4 

5o 

456 

58 

451 

3,793 

x,25o 

94 

606 

Tregaron  - 
(B.)  Bbbcknock. 

7,945 

30,889 

20,36o 

2  ii'3 

12 

6 

34 

i3o 

14 

344 

x,o58 

284 

190 

007 

Boilth      . 

8,975 

55,172 

40,431 

4  xo*x 

- 

5 

17 

184 

3o 

326 

M95 

627 

310 

608 

Brecknock 

1 5,632 

ia5,o39 

94,194 

6    0-5 

4 

22 

78 

260 

55 

794 

1,835 

X,OX2 

101 

609 

Crickhowell 

19,642 

55,473 

46,756 

2    7-6 

4 

26 

65 

404 

55 

954 

2,614 

1,147 

H7i 

•10 

Hay          . 

9,39» 

77,»76 

54,957 

5  17*0 

6 

x5 

48 

270 

43 

566 

1,762 

928 

- 
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kiss)  for  Belief  to  the  Poor 
tberowithin  1899-1900. 


QOO 


In 


15. 


J 

B 
S 


a 

c 

16. 


Total. 


17. 


473  I 
3,i83 
5i6 


985 
416 
S84 

1,021 


618 
894 
919 


Sai 

49a 
3i3 
355 

292 


633 
967 
694 
8,4 


£ 

i,o53 

372 
I 
1,657  ! 

lOI    I 


661 

i36 
245 
266 


162 
384 
468 


243 

107 

204 

<7 

226 
120 


321 

38i 

573 


22,698 

7.»99 

33,3o5 

3,o5i 


14,224 
3,395 
7.81 5 

10,459 


5,980 

6,932 

11,925 


5,217 
5,z87 
3,4»o 
3,029 
6,534 
2,288 


3,586 
5,o3i 
6,037 
4,643 


4,332 

1,439 

6,335 

828 


2,538 

588 

1,116 

1,587 


2,01 3 
1,410 
i,86x 


1,140 
710 

547 
569 

1.127 
462 


660 
1,228 

i,a79 
791 


1 

0 
O 

1 

c 


19. 


OD    d   ^ 

-18 

•si 

'all 

(21 1 


20. 


Net  Expenditure  of 

OTeraeers  and  Guar- 

dians  in  1899-1900 

(Colamn  19 

Colamn  20). 


II 


£ 
27,o3o 

8.738 
39,640 

3,879 


16,762 
3,983 
8,931 

12,046 


7,993 

8,342 

13,786 


6,357 
5.997 
3,967  , 
3.598 

7,761 
2,75o 


4**46 
6,259 
7,3i6 
5,434 


964 
5i 

i,77X 
106 


481 
245 

25l 

542 


228 
450 
332 


223 

237 

i55 
i33 
413 
i58 


292 
320 
194 
206 


Amount. 


s 
§ 

I 

Oi 


22. 


Grants  from  County  and 

County  Borough  Councils  in 

1899-1900. 


«M«M 

0    0 

^S 

m    g« 

^ 

0 

Cos 

und 

ment 

1. 

0 

-^il 

*i.     0 

0 

i.f| 

1" 

a 

23. 


21. 


n 

25. 


I 


•3 
o 

1 


26. 


Expenditure  of 
Overseers  and  Guar- 
dians falling  on  Poor 
Bates  in  1899-1900 
(C-olumu  21  minua 
Columns  25  and  26). 


Amount. 


£ 
26,066 

8,687 
37,869 

3,773 


16,281 
3,738 
8,680 

11,504 


7*765 

7,89» 

13/454 


6,134 
5,760 
3,812 
3,465 
7,348 
2,592 


3,954 
5,939 
7,122 
5,228 


9.  d. 

7  3-4 

6  6-0 

6  3-9 

6  5-1 


5  8-7 
7  9*6 
7     3-9 

6  io'7 


8  11-4 
4  11-3 
8     1-4 


8  x'x 
6  4*2 
8  2-8 
6  5-5 
6  xo*i 
6     6-3 


8  9-7 

7  7-2 

7  3-0 

II  1*6 


£ 

1,514 
569 

7,3x6 
365 


957 
5o5 

711 
1,162 


729 
955 


',376 
947 
592 
432 

1,548 
704 


526 
988 
783 
693 


£ 
1,288 

395 
2,186 

220 


856 
217 
377 
696 


352 
466 
802 


296 
179 
i65 
116 

579 
i3i 


323 
476 
684 
440 


£ 
2,840 

969 
4,541 

594 


1,829 

749 
1,108 


x,io8 
1,452 

851 


1,699 
1,146 

785 

557 

2,i63 

862 


861 
1,5 12 
i,5io 
1,1 5o 


£ 

7*7 
487 
396 
441 


836 

854 

i,5ii 

a,485 


i,53i 

1,122 
2,986 


1,198 

1,538 
846 
614 

i,o35 
56o 


8i3 

93e 

636 
894 


27. 


£ 
12,^99 

7,23i 
32,932 

2,738 


1 3,616 
2,i35 
6,061 
7,1 3o 


5,126 
5,318 
9»6i7 


3,»37 
3,076 
2,181 
4,294 

4f..i5o 

1,170 


2,280 

3.489 
4*976 
3.184^ 


s 
-3 


.s 


28. 


a 


s.    d. 
1     8-7 
X  xo'4 
X     6'7 
1     44 


X     5-4 

0  xx'9 

1  8*8 
X    0*6 


X     7'o 
I    0-3 


1  3-7 
X     7*8 

2  'X-3 
X  xo*6 
1  0-4 
X     x*8 


X  x-7 

o  8*9 

a  x-8 

X  1-9 


590 
591 
592 
593 


594 
595 
596 
597 


598 
599 
600 


601 
602 
603 
604 
605 
606 


607 
608 
609 
610 


I    98612. 
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ROTAL  0OMMIS8ION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION: 


Table  IX. — Population  in  1901,  Valuation  in  1900,  Number  of  Paupsbs  in  1900-1901,  and  Amount  of 

County  Borough  Councils  and  by  Poos  Bates  respectively 


1 

!>! 

AsseBsable  Value  at 

Mean  Number  of 
In-door  Paupers  on 

1 

2  0 

1 

Lady  Day,  1900. 

1st  July  1900  and 
1st  January  1901. 

1l 

and  ForpoteB  connected 

CO 

^'^i 

_ 

Poor  Law  Unions. 

Population, 
1901. 

Rateable 

Value  at 

Lady  Day, 

Per 

sane  (uot  including  those  iu  Couuty 
and    Borough    Asylums,  Registered 
Hospitals,  or  Licensed  Houses). 

! 

a 

i 
■5 

1 
1 

i 

I 

1 

li 

ir 

is 

latics    in   Com 
Hospitals  and 
1st  January  19 

in  County  and 
sgistered   Hos- 
ouses. 

d  and  Interest 

1 

1 

% 

a 

1900. 

Total 

Head  of 
Popula- 
tion. 

1 

i 

»tal  In-door  Paupers  (i 
in  Columns  6  and  7). 

eau  Number    of   Lni 
Asylums,  Be^istered 
on  Ist  July  1900  and 

1 

1 

aintenance  of  Lunatics 
Borough  Asylums,  Re 
pitals,  and  Licensed  H 

Principal  of  Loans  repai 
thereon. 

1 

a 

H 

s" 

^ 

0 

S 

U 

I. 

8. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

18. 

13. 

14. 

, 

XI.-WELSH--<?aiih«w 

i. 

44.  SOUTH  WALE 

.S.— confmM 

9d. 

(p.)  Badnob. 

£ 

£ 

£    «. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

611 

Knightou      - 

io,886 

73,483 

50,249 

4  12-3 

4 

20 

60 

280 

5i 

683 

1,787 

i,o65 

432' 

612 

Rhayader 

45.  NORTH  WAL: 

9»347 
S8. 

38,219 

28,795 

3     1-6 

3 

5 

32 

124 

»4 

319 

i,o65 

455 

245  j 
1 

(a.)  Montgomsbt 

613 

Machynlleth 

11,026 

59,328 

44,720 

4     II 

4 

6 

28 

3o5 

22 

371 

2,379 

472 

30  1 

614 

Newtown          and 
Llanidloes. 

ii,ii5 

112,801 

83,888 

3  19-5 

4 

II 

68 

660 

46 

606 

4,700 

946 

-    1 

615 

Forden 

14*844 

Ii3,i88 

81,876 

5  IO-3 

14 

22 

93 

236 

40 

752 

1,128 

804 

3o5 

1 

616 

Llanfyllin 
(b.)  Flint. 

16,988 

151,209 

108,549 

6     7-8 

10 

16 

61 

410 

60 

608 

2,400 

1,270 

1 
1 

617 

Holywell      - 
(c.)  Bbnbigh. 

42,271 

200,370 

176,342 

4     3-4 

18 

12 

148 

i,5i5 

89 

1,853 

9,333 

1,895 

219 

618 

Wrexham 

70,164 

259,730 

234,759 

3     69 

40 

70 

302 

1,179 

87 

3,470 

6,286 

1,775 

38i   ' 

1 

619 

Ruthin 

12,086 

86,629 

62,977 

5    4-2 

4 

i5 

62 

409 

34 

913 

2,53i 

622 

— 

680 

St.  Asaph - 

31,046 

209,323 

176,798 

5  i3-9 

21 

40 

i37 

847 

60 

1,127 

5,776 

i,3io 

""  i 

691 

13,170 

70,094 

53,800 

4     1-7 

^ 

7 

27 

.3o3 

12 

2^3 

2,069 

3o5 

(d.)  Mbbionbth. 

1 

1 

622 

Corwen    - 

16,322 

80,134 

62,386 

3  164 

3 

18 

57 

420 

3o 

617 

2,984 

621 

96 

683 

Bala    -        -        - 

5,732 

34,848 

25,203 

4    7*9 

4 

2 

27 

142 

12 

274 

891 

249 

— 

624 

Dolgelly  - 

14,248 

71,941 

57,862 

4     1-2 

6 

18 

46 

44* 

20 

504 

3,35i 

369 

2S    , 

625 

Festiniog     - 
(b.)  Cabnjlbvon. 

27,889 

115,491 

103,889 

3  14-5 

i3 

20 

74 

868 

41 

868 

6,220 

941 

399 

1 

626 

Pwllheli    - 

•   21,905 

72,323 

53,612 

2     8-9 

18 

18 

58 

756 

26 

498 

5,409 

529 

91 

627 

Caraanron    - 

4»,653 

142,649 

125,793 

2  19-0 

7 

40 

128 

1,372 

54 

1,291 

9,202 

1,343 

125 

628 

Bangor  and  Beau- 
maris. 

38,647 

I79..8i3 

160,332 

4     3-0 

8 

3i 

114 

1,287 

60 

1,129 

8,897 

1,343 

— 

629 

Conway    - 

34,031 

»3  3,347 

221,074 

6    9-9 

9 

48 

io3 

638 

46 

1,029 

4,440 

1,019 

1 

(p.)  Anolbsbt. 

680 

Anglesey      - 

14,257 

57,i6i 

40,681 

2  I7-I 

3 

24 

44 

553 

36 

433 

4,034 

8o3 

32 

681 

Holyhead - 

20,542 

7^,4*4 

61,167 

2  19*6 

i3 

23 

66 

680 

24 

783 

4,644 

517 

— 
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lioans)  for  Belief  to  the  Poor 
thenwith  in  1899-1900. 


a 
o 

•2 -a 


9   O 

i 

X    ^ 


J5» 

I 
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S.'S 

si 

o 

16. 


£ 
466 


I 

5»4 

916 

i,i58 

1,834 
685 


1,166  I 


502 

1 

386 
196 

873 

779 

I    1,204 

i,38i 

853 

'      6,4 
7o5 


Total. 


376 
3a8 


i38 

1A2 
S%$ 

a*9 
628 

i,3o8 
399 
367 
i36 

144 
3»4 
197 
228 

a33 

77« 
S25 

493 


74 
176 


17. 


I 


IS. 


I 


I 


i 

o 


19. 


ir 

o  5  . 
O  m  /-^ 
o»  ^  «o 

ill 
l-s| 

•1!: 

I'll 

8.96 


20. 


Net  Expenditure  of 

Overseers  and  Guar> 

dians  in  1899-1900 

(Column  19  nu'niM 

Column  2u). 


Grants  from  County  and 
Coantv  Borough  Councils  in  ! 
1899-19U0.  I 


Amount. 


21. 


a 

I 

-s 

b3 


22. 


•s 


I 

if* 

Si 


28. 


£ 

5,173 

M78 


3,974 
7^00 
4»56j 
5,546 

i5,i86 

i5,o54 
5,1 5o 
9,746 
3,295 

4,948 
2,o34 
5,022 
9,529 

7,539 
13,943 
13,276 

7,834 

5,990 
6,925 


£ 

881 

4x>o 


706 
1,887 
1,071 
2,274 

2,548 

3.905 

761 

2,137 

2,402 

1,190 
346 
925 

i,i6x 
a,485 
1,996 
2,3o3 

x,oo5 
1,1 5o 


£ 

6,o54 

3,278 


4,680 
9,*87 
5,633 
7,820 

«  7,734 

18,959 
5,911 

11,883 
5,697 

6,1 38 

a,38o 

5,947 
10,988 

8,700 
16,428 
15,272 
10,1 37 

6,995 

8,075 


£ 

286 

220 


3i3 

322 
399 

285 
285 

1,184 

227 

244 
206 

197 

69 

198 

200 

ii3 
404 
524 
406 

210 
212 


£ 

5,768 

3,o58 


4,367 
8,965 
5,234 
7,535 

17,449 

17,775 

5,684 

11,639 

5,49* 
5,941 

•  2,3ll 

5,749 
10,788 

8,587 
16,024 
14,748 

9,731 

6,785 
7,863 


B.      d. 

10  7*2 
6  6-5 


7  ii'i 

8  5-9 

7  o*6 

8  10*5 

8  3-1 

5  0-8 

9  4*9 

7  6*o 

8  4-1 

7  3-4 

8  o'8 

8  0-8 
7  8-8 

7  lO'I 
7   6*2 

7  7-6 
5  8-6 

9  6*2 

7  7*9 


£ 

838 

405 


65o 
1,370 
x,i33 
1,170 

1,242 

2,o36 
891 

1,354 
484 

624 
332 
709 
789 

908 
1,071 
i,3i5 

919 

686 
817 


1 


0 
M 

24. 


£  ' 
544 

220 


218 
455 
4«6 
611 

852 

773 
3oi 
612 
144 

286 
io3 
162 
426 

23l 

553 
607 
460 

380 
240 


.S 

I 


s 

00 


to 

00 


^ 


.9.< 


1 


¥ 

25. 


•I 

I 

u 


26. 


Expenditure  of 
Overseers  and  Guar- 
dians falling  on  Poor 
Bates  in  1899-1900 
(Column  21  minut 
ColomiiB  25  and  26). 


Amount. 


27. 


I 


a 
o 

.2 

i 

28. 


I 

g 

I 

a 


£ 

1,407 
634 


883 
1,848 
1,584 
1,795 

2,124 

2,897 

1,228 

',993 

642 

913 

440 

880 

1,229 

x,i57 
1,659 
1,936 
1,388 

1,080 
1,08  3 


£ 

i,o37 
5o3 


828 
1.627 

760 
1,106 

1,765 

984 

946 

1,291 

746 

732 
526 
923 
962 

1,752 

1,574 

1,347 

5o3 


M«6 
1,188 


3,324 
1,921 


2,656 

5.490 
2,890 

4,634 

i3,56o 

13,894 
3,5io 
8,355 
4,io3 

4,296 
1.345 
3,946 
8,597 

5,678 
12,791 
11,465 

7,840 

4,289 
5,592 


*.  d, 
I  3»9 
I  4*0 


I  2-5 

1  4.1 

,0  8-5 

0  io'4 

1  6'7 

I  2*4 

1  1-3 

0  11*5 

1  5-7 

1  4-7 

1  o*9 

I  4-4 

1  8-3 

2  1-7 
2  O'X 

1  5-4 

0  9-1 

2  1*6 

1  10*0 


611 
612 


613 
614 
615 
616 

617 

618 
619 
620 
621 

622 
623 
624 
625 

626 
627 
628 
629 

680 
681 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON   LOCAL  TAXATION: 


Table  X.  — Assbssablb  Value*  pbe  Head  of  Population,  Net  BxPENDiTUBBt  of  Ovebsbers 
Guardians  falling  on  the  Poor  Bates,  and  the  Proportion  which 

Value  of  all  Rateable  Property  in 

{Compiled  from  preceding  Table  and  Local  Taxation  Returns^ 

la  the  Extra-Metropolitan  Part  of  England  and  Wales :  - 

The  Popnlation  in  1901  was  .  -  .  -  .    28,005,582 

The  ABsessable  Value  (1900)  per  Head  of  Popnlation  was  -    £4  13-  2s. 

The  Net  Expenditure  of  Overseers  and  Guardians  (1899-1900)  per  Head 
of  Population  was  ....--   6s.2'8d. 


(a) 


50  Unions  in  which  the  Assessable  Value  per  Head  of  Population 

was  lowest. 


fjDlOQ 

Union 

Reference 

und 

Number. 

COUNTT. 

_ 

602 

Newcastle-in-Emlyn  (^Cardigan) 

300 

Redrnth  (CornwaU) 

603 

Lampeter  (Cardigan) 

604 

Aberayron  (Cardigan) 

609 

Crickhowell  (Brecknock) 

626 

Pwllheli  (Carnarvon) 

606 

Tregaron  (Cardigan) 

287 

Bidtford  (Devon) 

375 

Stourbridge  (Worcester) 

374 

Dudley  (Stafford) 

630 

Anglesey  (Anglesey) 

850 

Madeley  (Salop) 

372 

Walsall  (Stafford) 

292 

St.  Germans  (Ck)mwall) 

627 

Carnarvon  (CJamarvon) 

596 
631 
429 
198 
612 

202 
89 
299 
801 
591 

492 
508 
568 
204 
467 

550 
555 
297 
142 
600 

8716 

601 

200 

442a 

288 

225 

5076 

208 

500 


599 
618 
140 
469 
862 


Population, 
1901. 


Llandilo  Fawr  (Carmarthen) 
Holyhead  (Anglesey) 
Mansfield  (Nottingham) 
Halstead  (Essex) 
Rhayader  (Radnor) 

Risbridge  (Suffolk) 
Alverstoke  (Southampton) 
Helston  (Cornwall) 
Penzance  (Comwail) 
Pontardawe  (Glamorgan) 

Keighley  (Yorks,  W.  Riding) 
Ecclesall  Bierlow  (Yorks,  W.  Riding) 
Alston-with-Garrigill  (Cumberland) 
Cosford  (Suffolk) 
Prestwich  (Lancaster) 

Easington  (Durham) 
Gateshead  (Durham^ 
'IVuro  (Cornwall) 
Wycombe  (Bucks) 
Haverfordwest  (Pembroke)      - 

Wolverhampton  (Stafford)     • 
Cardigan  (Cardigan) 
Dunmow  (Essex) 
Glossop  (Derby) 
Holsworthy  (Devon)      - 

Norwich  (Norfolk) 
Wortley  (Yorks,  W.  Riding) 
Sudbury  (Suffolk) 
Bramley  (Yorks,  W.  Riding) 
Stoke>upon-Trent  (Stafford) 

Pembroke  (Pembroke) 
Wrexham  (Denbigh) 
Amersham  (Bucks) 
Oldham  (Lancaster) 
Wolstanton  and  Burslem  (Stafford) 

Total  and  Averages 


Assessable 
Value  (1900) 

per  Head  of 

Population 
(1901). 

(Col.  5  on 
pp.l00tol46.) 


Net  Expen- 
diture of 
Overseers 

and 

Guardians 

(1899-1900) 

per  Head  of 

Population 

(1901).     (Col, 

22  on  pp. 

101  to  147.) 


;    Rate  in  £  on 

Assessable 

j  Value  (1899) 

of  Expenditure 

of  Overseers 

and  Guardians 

(1899-1900) 

falling  on 

Poor  Bates. 

(Col.  28  on 

pp.  101  to  147.) 


18,135 
48,105 
9,256 
10,735 
19,642 

21,905 

7,945 

20,615 

92,442 

152,201 

14,257 
23,845 
118,618 
21,866 
42,658 

23,694 
20,542 
81,601 
16,248 
9,347 

16,049 
28,879 
20,779 
49,222 
26,716 

77,463 

179,609 

3,133 

14,863 
196,825 

50,726 
173,281 
33,616 
46,488 
38,140 

154.581 

15,165 

15,705 

25,677 

8,692 

111,728 
52,895 
27,052 
79,701 

155,355 

31,940 
70,164 
21,245 
215,616 
99,545 


£ 
2 


8. 

1-3 
60 
61 
6  6 
7-6 


2  8 
2  11 
2  12 
2  U 
2  14 

2  17 
2  17 
2  17 
2  18 
2  19 


2 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


2,809,497 


3    2-4 


d, 

4-2 
2-5 
2-8 
5-5 
30 


7  10-1 
6  6*3 
6  11-5 

4  8*7 

5  5-9 

9  6-2 

5  8*9 
4  80 

6  I'O 

7  6-2 


3*9 
7-9 
10-8 
7-4 
6-5 

5-8 

9-8 
60 
90 
60 

1-6 
5-8 
11-6 
4-2 
0-0 


6     7-8 

8     1-1 

10  11-8 

3  11-9 
6     8-6 

6  3*3 

4  0*9 

7  7-0 
3  10-0 

5  10-6 


11-3 
0-8 
5-2 

11-7 
1-4 


8. 

1 

2 
2 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 
1 
I 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 


d. 
7-8 
2-3 
1-3 
10-6 
1-8 

1-7 
1-8 
10-6 
5-6 
9-0 

1-6 
3-7 
4-3 
5-9 
0-1 


1  8-8 
1   10-0 

1  8-6 

2  0-5 

1  4-0 

2  0'« 
1  9-3 
1     3-3 

0  lO-l 

1  10-4 

1  0-9 
1  8-1 
1  4-8 
1  11*6 
0     9*5 


Rateable 

Value  of 

Agricultural 

Land  as 

compared  with 

all  Rateable 

Property  in 

1900. 


5-6 
5-1 
7-6 
7-9 
9-5 


6-6 
0-2 
5-6 
11-8 
5-3 

0-3 
2-4 
9-3 
0-1 
0-3 


Per  cent. 
65-0 
25-4 
61-1 
58-5 
31-4 

51-7 
68-2 
38-7 

8-3 

3-2 

57-7 
23-5 
50 
40*8 
23-6 

53-9 
89*9 
15-2 
25-5 
49-3 

37-8 
41 
57-6 
33-8 
13-4 

10-8 

2-3 

56*8 

35-4 

1-3 

11-9 
81 
40-0 
24- 1 
60-4 


1 
58 
88 

7 
62 


1-8 

14-8 

33-U 

3-6 

2-5 

35-9 

19-2 

27-6 

2-0 

8-7 


6  4-7 


1  4-6 
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»  Aa  defined  by  AgricultUTal  Rates  Act.  t  That  is,  the  gross  expenditure  less  the  local  leeeipto  in  aid. 
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and  Guardians  per  Head  of  Population,  Rate  in  £  of  Expenditure  of  Overseers 
the  Rateable  Value  of  Agricoltural  Land*  bore  to  the  Rateable 
certain  Bxtra-Metropolitan  Unions. 
1899-1900,  PL  L  (H.C.  302  of  1901)]. 


and 


The  Bate  in  the  £  of  the  Expenditure  of  OverBeers  and  Guardiaiui 
(1899-1900)  falling  on  the  Poor  Bates  was  -    Is.  0-7d. 

The  Proportion  which  the  Bateable  Value  of  Agricultural  Land  hore 
to  the  Ratable  Value  of  all  Bateable  Property  in  1900  was  -   16  *  8  per  cent 

(b.)  50  Unions  in  which  the  Assessable  Value  per  Head  of  Population 

was  highest. 


Assessable 

1 

Nftt  Kxpen- 
diturc  of 

Rate  in  £  on 
Assessable 

Value  (1900) 

'      Overseers 

Value  (1899) 

Rateable 

Value  of 

Agricultural 

Land  as 

compared  with 

all  Rateable 

Property  ia 

1900. 

Union 

Ukion 

Population, 

per  Head  of 

and 
Guardians 

of  Expenditure 
of  OvevBetn 

Reference 
Namber. 

aod 
County. 

1901. 

Population 
(1901). 

(1899-1900) 
per  Head  of 
Population 

and  Guardians 

(1899-1900) 

falling  on 

Poor  Rates. 

(Col.  5  on 

(1901).     (Col. 

pp.101  to  146.) 

22  on  pp. 
101  to  147.) 

(Col.  28  on 
pp.  101  to  147.) 

£       s. 

*.       d. 

t.    d. 

Per  Cent. 

458 

Liverpool  (Lancaster) 

147,409 

12  13-8 

14     90 

0  10-4 

...• 

1356 

Vvelwyn  (Hertford) 

2,265 

12    6  5 

14     1-2 

0     9-9 

9*1 

466 

Manchester  (Lancaster) 

132,423 

12    3  2 

11     4*8 

0     7-9 



529 

Thirsk  (Yorks,  N.  Riding)      - 

12,710 

10  10*4 

10     1-2 

0  10-8 

85-6 

402 

BiUeadon  (Leicester) 

6,172 

9    6  2 

10     1-7 

0     7-4 

64-6 

346 

Church  Stretton  (Salop) 

5,293 

8  18-6 

7     9-9 

0     6-2 

42-5 

480 

Lunesdale  (Lancaster) 

6,874 

8  13-3 

5     8-7 

0     4*0 

561 

536 

Northallerton  (Yorks,  N.  Riding)      - 

11,590 

8  11-8 

7     3-2 

0     6-8 

S7-6 

514 

Selby  (Yorks,  W.  Riding)      - 

16.708 

8  11-2 

6     7-4 

0     8-4 

32-2 

135a 

Hatfield  (Hertford) 

7,551 

8  10-7 

10    7-6 

0  11-2 

20*1 

567 

Rothbary  (Northumberland) 

5,992 

8  10-7 

5     8-7 

0     4-2 

70-7 

561 

Bellingham  (Northamberland) 

6,339 

8    8-8 

6     6-3 

0     4-9 

65-9 

566 

Glendaie  (Northamberland) 

8,770 

8    7-8 

7     00 

0     5-7 

68-5 

576 

Rootle  (Cumberland) 

15,895 

8    7-3 

3  10-1 

0     4-2 

16-5 

40 

Richmond  (Surrey) 

49,499 

8    71 

6     6-6 

0     7-9 

1-1 

150 

Oxford  (Oxford) 

22,994 

8    6*6 

8     2*9 

0     8-2 

1-2 

538 

Kasingwold  (Yorks,  N.  Riding) 

9,909 

7  18-9 

7     4-1 

0     7-4 

52-0 

478 

Garstang  (Lancaster)   -            -        - 

11,859 

7  18-7 

4     8-1 

0     4-2 

48-0 

578 

West  Ward  (Westmorland) 

7,711 

7  17-4 

6     2-1 

0     5-8 

56-8 

540 

Reeth  (Yorks,  N.  Riding) 

2,520 

7  16-6 

8     7-6 

0     6-9 

65*0 

3396 

Dore  (Hereford)    - 

7,325 

7  16-6 

12     9-9 

I     0-2 

500 

39 

Kingston  (Surrey)     -            .           - 
Market  Harborough  (Leicester) 

137,563 

7  14  5 

6  11-5 

0     9*3 

1-5 

401 

19,187 

7  13-6 

7     80 

o     7-3 

45-2 

78 

Steyning  (Sussex) 

80,796 

7  13  2 

5     8-6 

0     7*5 

4'5 

41 

Bromley  (Kent) 

85,756 

7  12-8 

6     6-9 

0     9-6 

4*8 

518 

Howden  (Yorks,  E.  Riding)      - 

12,274 

7  120 

9     3-5 

0     9-7 

45*6 

564 

Belford  (Northumberland)    - 

5,218 

7    9-4 

5  10-8 

0     4-8 

527 

484 

Settle  (Yorks,  W.  Ri^ng)      - 

14,318 

7    9-3 

4     7-2 

0    41 

508 

577 

East  Ward  (Westmorland) 

13,218 

7    91 

5     91 

0     5-8 

550 

36 

Reigate  (Surrey) 

42,741 

7    8-2 

6     2-5 

0     7-5        . 

86 

319 

Lonff  Ashton  (Somerset) 

24,134 

7    70 

10     2-9 

0  11-6 

29-0 

412 

Uppingham  (Rutland) 

10,297 

7    7  0 

8     1-1 

0     8-4 

51*9 

75 

Cuckfield  (Sussex;     ... 

26,075 

7    6  7 

9     6-5 

0  11-6 

12*7 

410 

Melton  Mowbray  (Leicester) 

22,209 

7    6-6 

6     7-2 

0     7-2 

47'0 

1016 

Hursley  (Southampton) 

3,680 

7    3  4 

10     7-1 

1      1-3 

20*6 

484 

Bingham  (Nottingham) 

13,753 

7    2-7 

5     8-1 

0     6-1 

50  2 

388 

Menden  (Warwick) 

11,347 

7    20 

8     41 

0    9-5 

89  6 

328 

Wheatenhurst  (Gloucester)  - 

6,106 

7    0-4 

11     7-3 

1     1-1 

44*9 

68 

Hastings  (Sussex) 

65,556 

6  19-9 

6     6-7 

0     9-8 

1-8 

823 

Thornbury  (Gloucester) 

16,576 

6  19-8 

9     0-8 

0  lO-O 

43-8 

536 

Carai£f  (Glamorgan) 

228.729 

6  190 

6     7-8 

0  10-1 

3-1 

70 

Uastboume  (Sussex) 

51,118 

6  19-0 

5  11-8 

0  10-0 

6-1 

482 

Southwell  (Nottingham) 

19,113 

6  19-0 

7     6-9 

0     8-8 

47-3 

118 

Bradfield  (Berkshire) 

18,130 

6  18-9 

5     9*9 

0     6-3 

19-7 

477 

Fylde  (Lancaster) 

93,695 

6  18-5 

2     1-6 

0    3*3 

10-2 

411 

Oakham  (Rathind)    - 

10,445 

6  18-4 

8     6*0 

0     9-5 

49-9 

538 

Leybam  (Yorks,  N.  Riding)    - 

6.748 

6  18-0 

7     8-5 

0     6-9 

67-1 

93 

Christchurch  (Southampton)     - 

69,339 

6  17-9 

5    r-0 

0     8-6 

2-7 

539 

Aysgarth  (Yorks,  N.  Riding)  - 

4,505 

6  17-8 

6     1-9 

0     6-5 

75-7 

I27a 

Hendon  (Middlesex) 

Total  and  Averages 

r>2,492 

6  17-6 

5     8-2 

0     8-0 

l)-2 

1,662,926 

8    5*4 

7  7-4 

0  8*6 

13-8 
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WYA^  POMmSSION  ON  IX)OAL  TAXATION  { 


Table   X. — A»8EgSABi.K.  Value*  pkb  Hbad  of   Population,  Net  ExPENDiTURBf  of   Ovebsbbbs  and 

fjEilling  on  the  Poob  Bates,  and  the  Proportion  which  the  Eateablb 

Rateable  PBOPEBTr  is  certain  Extsa- 


In  the  Extra-Metropolitan  Fart  of  Eng^land  and  Wales  :— 
The  Population  in  1901  was   - 
The  Assessable  Value  (1901)  per  Head  of  Population  was 


-  28,005,582 

-  £4  13'2s. 


The  Ket  Expenditure  of  Overseers  and  Guardians  (1899-1900)  per  Head 
of  Population  was  ------- 


6s.  2-8d. 


(c.)  50  Unions  in  which  the  Net  Expenditure  of  Overseers  and  Guardians 

per  Head  of  Population  was  lowest. 


Union 

Keference 

Nombe::. 

Union 
and 

CODNTY. 

Population, 
1901. 

Assessable 
Value  (1900) 
per  Head  of 
Population 

(1901). 

(Col.  6  on 

pp.  100  to  146.) 

Net  Expen- 
diture of 
Overseers 
and 

(1899-1900) 
per  Head  of 

Population 
(1901).  (Col. 

22  on  pp. 

lOltoftT.) 

s.     d. 

Bate  in  £  on 

Assessable 

Value  (1899) 

of  Expenditure 
of  Overseers 

and  Guardians 

falling  on 

Poor  Bates. 

(Col.  28  on 

pp.  101  to  147.) 

8.      d. 

Bateable 

Value  of 

A^cultoral 

Land  as 

compared  with 

aU  Bateable 

Property  in 

1900. 

Per  cent. 

477 

Fylde  (Lancaster)     - 

98,695 

6  18-5 

2    1-6 

0    3-3 

10-2 

467 

Presto  ich  (Lancaster) 

196,825 

3     4-2 

3  0  0 

0     9-5 

1-8 

479 

Lancaster  (Lancaster) 

67,455 

5     8-9 

3   0-2 

0     5-2 

13-7 

471 

Haslingden  (Lancaster)     - 

115,195 

3  130 

3  0  8 

0     81 

5-1 

560 

Haltwhistle  (Northumberland) 

8,500 

6  15-3 

3   3  1 

0     8-6 

42- 1 

558 

Castle  Wiird  (Northumberland) 

32,405 

5     8-6 

3   3-2 

0     60 

33-7 

562 

Morpeth  (Northumberland) 

56,743 

4     9-2 

3  4  5 

0     7-5 

19-9 

468 

Ashton-under-Lyne  (Lancaster) 

176,054 

3  15-3 

3  4-6 

0     8-5 

3-5 

394 

SolihuU  (Warwick) 

48,620 

4  12-2 

3   5  2 

0     7-8 

19-7 

887 

Aston  (Warwick)      - 

312,217 

8     8-8 

3   5-9 

0  10-8 

8-0 

548 

Lanchester  (Durham) 

83,460 

4  10-4 

3  6-2 

0     7-9 

6-4 

468 

Barton-upon-Irweli  (I^ancaster) 

114,665 

4  15-^ 

3   7-3 

0     7-6 

4-9 

474 

Blackburn  (Lancaster) 

223,427 

3  14*4 

3   8-0 

0  10- 1 

5-8 

491 

Wharfedale  (Yorks,  West  Biding)    - 

57,479 

4  12-3 

3   8-5 

0     7-9 

18-4 

1276 

Willesden  (Middlesex) 

114,815 

4  151 

3  8-5 

0     9-3 

0-8 

460 

Leigh  (Lancaster) 

86,254 

4     4-1 

3   8-7 

0     9-1 

6-6 

476 

Preston  (Lancaster) 

152,223 

3  17-4 

3   8-7 

0  10-2 

13-5 

301 

Penzance  (Cornwall) 

49,222 

3     2*8 

3   90 

0  101 

33-8 

498 

Hunslet  (Yorks,  West  Biding) 

83,001 

3     8-2 

3   9-2 

0  11-6 

8-8 

500 

Bramley  (Yorks,  West  Biding) 

79,701 

3     6-2 

3  100 

0  11-8 

8-6 

576 

Bootle  (Oimberland) 

15,895 

8     7-3 

3  10  1 

0     4-2 

16-5 

502 

Dewsbiiry  (Yorks,  West  Biding) 

167,400 

3  15-1 

3  10  2 

0  10-6 

4-1 

4976 

North  Bierley  (Yorks,  West  Biding) 

129,062 

3  13-5 

3  10-2 

0     9-9 

70 

557 

Tynemouth  (Northumberland) 

168,881 

3  16-6 

3  10-2 

0  10-5 

4-8 

482 

Barrow-in-Furness  (Lancaster) 

57,584 

'  4     2-6 

3  10-3 

0     9-6 

8-9 

462 

Bury  (Lancaster) 

145,473 

4     30 

3  10  3 

0     8-8 

5-6 

506 

Bamsley  (Yorks,  West  Biding) 

118,521 

3  11-6 

3  10-5 

0  10-9 

5-6 

495 

Hnddersfield  (Yorks,  West  Biding)  - 

166,599 

4    ^-6 

3  113 

0     8-8 

5-7 

458 

Wigan  (Lancaster) 

191,261 

3  17-7 

3  11-4 

0  10-4 

4-8 

430 

Basford  (Nottingham) 

146,728 

8  11-7 

3  11-5 

0  10-9 

14-1 

451 

WirraU  (Chester) 

44,301 

5  11-4 

3  11-5 

0     6-9 

18-0 

469 

Oldham  (Lancaster) 

215,616 

8     7-4 

3  U  7 

1     01 

2-0 

493 

Todmorden  (Yorks,  West  Biding)     - 

42,212 

4     6-9 

3  11-8 

0     9*0 

8-0 

442a 

Glossop  (Derby)  - 

25,677 

8     5-3 

3  11-9 

1     0-1 

T% 

475 

Chorley  (Lancaster) 

63,000 

4  11-6 

4  0-3 

0     8-3 

16-6 

149 

Headingion  (Oxford) 

38,584 

4  18*5 

4  0-3 

0     7-1 

12-2 

556 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  (Northumberland) 

233,150 

5     1-3 

4  0-9 

0     7-9 

0-4 

5076 

Wortley  (Yorks,  West  Biding) 

52,895 

3     5-6 

4   0-9 

1     0-2 

14-8 

362 

Wolstanton  and  Burslem  (Stafford)  • 

99,545 

3     7-4 

4   1-4 

1     0-3 

8-7 

492 

Keighley  (Yorks,  West  Biding) 

77,468 

3     3-5 

4    1-6 

1     0-9 

10-3 

569 

Penrith  (Cumberland) 

22,205 

6  10-2 

4    1-7 

0     4-5 

52*2 

485 

Shardlow  (Derby) 

64,402 

5     0-0 

4   2-0 

0     7-6 

24-6 

445 

Bucklow  (Chester)   - 

79,590 

6     1-5 

4  2-2 

0     6*3 

18-0 

4426 

Hayfield  (Derby) 

14,431 

3  18-9 

4  2-2 

0     8-4 

17-7 

472 

Burnley  (Lancaster) 

196,541 

3  18-7 

4  2-4 

0  11-0 

6*0 

505 

Hemsworth  (Yorks,  West  Biding)    - 

23,379 

A  19-9 

4  2-6 

0     8-5 

18-8 

392 

Coventry  (Warwick) 

70,196 

3  160 

4  3-0 

0  11-7 

3-4 

467 

Ormskirk  (Lancaster) 

108,597 

6     7-7 

4  3-2 

0     6-5 

16-2 

554 

South  Shields  (Durham) 

166,843 

8  18-1 

4  4-1 

1     0-1 

1-8 

549 

Durham  (Durham)       -          -          - 

Total  and  Averages 

74,235 

4     8-1 

4  5-3 

0     9-8 

7-9 

5A65,221 

4   2-6 

3   9-4 

0  9-2 

85 

*  As  defined  by  Agricaltnral  Bates  Act. 


t  That  is,  the  gross  expenditure,  less  the  local  receipta*in-aid. 
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GUABDIANS    PBB    HbAD    of    POPULATION,    RaTB    in    £    OF    EXFENDITTTBB    of     OyXBSEEBS    and    GuABDIANS 

Value  of  Aoricultubal  Lani>*  bore  to  the  Rateable  Value  of  all 
Metropolitan  Unions — continued. 

The  Rate  in  the  £  of  the  Expenditure  of  Orerseers  and  OnardianB 
0899-1900)  falling  on  the  Poor  Bates  was  -         -   Is.  0*7d. 

The  Proportion  which  the  Bateable  Value  of  Agricnltnral  Land  hore 
to  the  Bateable  Value  of  all  Bateable  Proper^  in  1900  was  -   16*8  per  oent 


(d.)  50  Unions  in  which  the  Net  Expenditure  of  Overseers  and  Guardians 

Head  of  Population  was  highest. 


Union 

Unioh 

Population, 

Assessable 
Value  (1900) 
per  Head  of 

Ket  Expen- 
diture of 
Overseen 

and 
GnardianB 

Rate  in  £  on 
AisMnble 
Taloe  (18W) 
ofExpendhore 
of  OTenfiers 

Value  of 

A^ricultaral 

Land  as 

Beferance 
Number. 

and 
County. 

1901. 

Population 

(1901). 

(CoL  5  on 

pp.  100  to  146.) 

(1899-^1900) 
per  Head  of 
PopnlAtioiL 
(1901).  (CoL 
22  on  pp. 
lOltoMT.) 

and  Guardians 
fialling  on 

Poor  Bates. 

(Ck>l.  28  on 
pp.  101  to  147.) 

compared  witb 

aU  Bateable 

Propeitjin 

1900. 

£     s. 

i.     d. 

s.     d. 

Per  cent. 

458 

Liverpool  (Lancaster) 

147,409 

12  13*8 

14   9  0 

0  10-4 

— 

185& 

Welwyn  (Hertford) 

2,265 

12     5-5 

U    1-2 

0    9-9 

9-1 

152 

Woodgtock  (Oxford) 

12,071 

5  14-1 

18    0-7 

1     60 

41-2 

8896 

Dore  (Hereford) 

7,825 

7  15-6 

12    9-9 

1     0-2 

500 

S89 

Swaflham  (Norfolk)         -        -        - 

11,015 

4  10-7 

12    7-8 

1     8-9 

41-4 

207 

Mndenhall  (Suffblk) 

8,261 

3  18-4 

12    60 

2     2*9 

50-5 

180 

Linton  (Cambridge) 

11,257 

4     5-8 

12   4  3 

1  11-6 

38-5 

177 

Caxton  and  Airii^^n  (Cambridsie)  - 

8,396 

8  10*8 

12   0-4 

1  11-5 

54-7 

255 

Wilton  (Wilts) 

9,670 

5  10-0 

12   0-3 

1     6-0 

27-5 

95 

Fordingbridge  (Southampton) 

6,137 

3  18-9 

11 10-6 

1   ll-l 

34-6 

100 

Stookbridge  (Southampton) 
Thamo  (Oxford) 

6,130 

4    7-4 

11 10-6 

1     8-8 

37-4 

148 

13,023 

4   10-1 

U  10-4 

1     5-7 

59-3 

288 

Mitford  and  Laanditch  (Norfolk)      - 

23,979 

4     4-0 

11   9  4 

1  10-8 

41-8 

251 

Warminater  (Wilts) 

11,781 

4     8-6 

11   8-5 

1     8*0 

38-2 

231 

Guiltcross  (Norfolk) 

9,417 

3  15-6 

11   8-2 

1  11-9 

46*0 

80 

Petworth  (Sussex)     - 

8,529 

4     1-8 

"  Z  i 

1     9-7 

32C 

4246 

Gaistor  (Lincolo)            -          -        - 

15,478 

5     4-0 

11    7  3 

1     6-0 

60-8 

328 

Wbeatenhurst  (Gloucester)  - 

6,106 

7     0-4 

11   7-3 

I     1-1 

44-9 

267 

Beaminster  (Dorset) 

9,184 

•5  140 

11    6  7 

1     0*4 

64-0 

311 

Winoanton  (Somerset) 

16,394 

5  17-6 

11   6-3 

I     2-0 

52-3 

132a 

Buntingford  (Hertford) 

5,020 

4     4-7 

11   6'2 

I     5*1 

51-9 

74 

£a8t  Grinstead  (Sussex) 

18.001 

6     6-6 

11   6  2 

1     4-8 

16*0 

146 

Buckingham  (Buckingham) 

10,635 

5     81 

11    5  0 

1     3-2 

56-9 

466 

Manchester  (Lancaster) 

132,423 

12     3*2 

11   4-8 

0     7-9 

— 

184 

Whittlesey  (Cambridge) 

7,103 

5     2-8 

11   4  8 

I     5-2 

52-0 

250 

Westbury  and  Whorwellsdown  (Wilts) 

9,704 

4  10-9 

U   4  6 

1     5-8 

48-8 

266 

Sherborne  (Dorset) 

11,474 

5     8-2 

11    2-6 

1     6*5 

41-8 

249 

Bradford-on-Avou  (Wilts) 

9,585 

5     11 

11    2-2 

1     6-7 

26-7 

388 

Ross  (Heieford) 

16,116 

5     2-4 

11   18 

I     4-9 

41-5 

610 

Hay  (Brecknock) 

9,392 

5  170 

11   1-6 

1     1-9 

57-8 

318 

Shepton  Mallet  (Somerset)  - 

15,076 

5     20 

11   0-8 

1     8-3 

55*2 

227 

Henstead  (Norfolk) 

10,858 

4  19-8 

11   0-7 

1     4-5 

38-2 

261 

Wimbome  and  Cnuibome  (Dorset)  - 

17,104 

4     2-9 

11   0  6 

1  10-8 

35*0 

2656 

Ceme  (Dorset) 

5,064 

6     l-O 

11   0-3 

0  11-3 

61-8 

58 

Tenterden  (Kent)            •         «        - 

8,766 

4  12-0 

11   0-3 

1     4-8 

55-8 

200 

Dunmow  (Essex) 

15,705 

3     5*2 

W  111 

2     1-1 

38-4 

257 

Mere  (Wilts) 

5,210 

4     9-1 

10  10-8 

1     4-1 

54*8 

154 

Chipping  Norton  (Oxford)     - 

16,003 

4     4-8 

10  100 

1     8-6 

45-0 

242 

Cricklade  &  Wootton  Bassett  (Wilts) 

11,357 

5  16-5 

10   9-6 

1     2-2 

47-8 

285 

Docking  (Norfolk)   - 

17,633 

4  10-1 

10   91 

1     9-5 

87-2 

226 

Forehoe  (Norfolk) 

11,329 

3  19-5 

10   8-8 

1     9-5 

88-9 

117 

Wallingford  (Berks) 

13,785 

6     8-6 

10   8-7 

1     2-6 

22-4 

421 

Homcastle  (Lincoln)    - 

18,494 

4  17-8 

10    8-4 

1     4-8 

58-5 

135a 

Hatfield  (Hertford) 

7,551 

8  10-7 

10   7-6 

0  11-2 

20-1 

77 

Brighton  (Sussex)    - 

102,320 

6  14-8 

x 

10   7-4 

0  11-3 

0-1 

131 

Bishop  Stortford  (Hertford) 

21,498 

5  15-8 

10   7-2 

1     41 

20-2 

611 

Knighton  (Radnor)      - 

10,886 

4  12-8 

10    7-2 

1     8-9 

63-2 

201 

Saffron  Walden  (Essex; 

16,132 

5     0-3 

10   7-2 

1     60 

33-0 

1016 

Hursley  (Southampton) 

3,G80 

7     3-4 

10   7  1 

1      1-3 

20-6 

247 

Devijses  (Wilts)       -           -           - 

Total  and  ATerages 

19,602 

3  19-7 

10   6-6 

1     6-3 

41'$ 

920,833 

7  9  2 

11   9  6 

1  0-9 

19-3 

T  4 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON   LOCAL  TAXATION  : 


Tabf.e  X. — Assessable   Value*   per  Head    of   Population,   Net  ExPENDiTDBBf    of   Ovbbsebks  and 

falling  on  the  Foob  Rates,  and  the  Proportion  which  the  Rateable 

Bateablb  Pbopbbtt  in  certain  Extba- 


In  the  Bxtra-Metropolitan  Fart  of  England  and  Wales  :- 
The  Popnlation  in  1901  was 
The  Assessable  Valne  (1901)  per  Head  of  Popnlation  was 


•    28,005,582 
£4  13 '2s. 


The  Net  Expenditure  of  Overseers  and  Qnardians  (1899-1900)  per  Head 
<rf  Population  was  ......   6s.  2*8d. 


(e.)  50  Unions  in  which  the  Bate  in  the  £  of  the  Expenditure  of  Overseers 
and  Guardians  falling  on  Poor  Rates  was  lowest. 


1 

Assessable 

Net  Expen- 
diture of 
Overseers 

and 

Guardians 

(1899-1900) 

per  Head  of 

Population 

(1901).  (Col. 

22  on  pp. 

•    101  to  147.) 

1 

Bate  in  £  on 
Assessable 

Union 
Beference 

Union 
and 

Popnlation, 
1901. 

Value  (1900) 
per  Head  of 
Population 

Valne  (1899) 
of  Ezpen- 
ditnreof 

Overseers  and 
Qnardians 

Rateable 

Value  of 

Agricultural 

Land  as 

compared  with 

Number. 

j                                  CODNTT. 

(1901). 
(Col.  5  on 

(1899-1900) 

falling  on 

Poor  Sates. 

all  Rateable 

Property  in 

1900. 

1 
1 

pp.  100  to  146.) 

(Col.  28,  on 
pp.101  to  1470 

£    s. 

s.     d. 

s.          d. 

Per^cent. 

477 

Fyldo  (Lancaster) 

98,695 

6  18-5   . 

2     1-6 

0      33 

10-2 

321 

Barton  Regie  (Gloucester) 

16,502 

5     6-0 

6     90 

0      3-4 

26-7 

488 

Great  Ousebnin  (Yorks,  W.  Riding) 

9,573 

6     S'4 

6     3*8 

0      3*4 

581 

560 

Haltwhisile  (Northumberland) 

8,500 

6  15-3 

3     3-1 

0      36 

42- 1 

480 

Lunesdale  (Lancaster) 

6,674 

8  13'3 

5     8-7 

0      40 

56-1 

166 

Oundle  (Northampton) 

10.487 

5     6*5 

7     2-6 

0      40 

51-8 

484 

Settle  (Torke,  West  Riding) 

14,318 

7     9-3 

4    7-2 

0      41 

50*8 

576 

Bootle  (Cumberland) 

15,895 

8     7-3 

8  10-1 

0      4-2 

16-5 

478 

Garstang  (Lancaster) 

11,859 

7  18-7 

4     8-1 

0      4-2 

48-0 

567 

Rothbnry  (Northumberland) 

5,992 

8  10'7 

5     8-7 

0      4-2 

70-7 

569 

Penrith  (Cumberland) 

22,205 

6  10-2 

4     1-7 

0      4-5 

52*2 

564 

Belford  (Northumberland) 

5,218 

7     9-4 

5  10-8 

0      48 

52-7 

561 

Bellingbam  (Northumberland) 

6,839 

8     8-8 

6     6-8 

0      4-9 

65*9 

558 

Castle  Ward  (Northumberland) 

32,405 

5     8-6 

3     8-2 

0      5-0 

88-7 

858 

EUesmere  (Salop) 

14,480 

6     61 

5     2-3 

0      51 

601 

479 

Lancaster  (Lancaster) 

67,455    . 

5     8-9 

3     0-2 

0      5-2 

18-7 

566 

Glendale  (Northumberland) 

8,770 

8     7-8 

7     0-0 

0      5-7 

68-5 

.177 

Kast  Ward  (Westmorland)      - 

18,218 

7     9-1 

5     91 

0      5-8 

55-0 

578 

West  Ward  (Westmorland) 

7,711 

7  17-4 

6     2-1 

0      5-8 

56-8 

854 

Wem  (Salop) 

10,422 

6     2-4 

5     40 

0      5-9 

58-0 

579 

Kendal  (Westmorland) 

43,482 

6     9-5 

5     0-0 

0      60 

38-4 

484 

Bingham  (Nottingham) 

13,768 

7     2-7 

5     8-1 

0      61 

50-2 

856 

Drayton  (Salop) 

13,849 

6     7-3 

5     0-7 

0      61 

55-3 

346 

Church  Stretton  (Salop) 

5,298 

8  18-6 

7     9-9 

0      6-2 

42-5 

571 

Longtown  (Cumberland) 

6,675 

6     9-4 

6     6-9 

0      6-2 

66-4 

118 

Bradfield  (Berks) 

18,130 

6  18-9 

5     9-9 

0      6-3 

19-7 

445 

Bucklow  (Chester) 

79,590 

6     1-5 

4     2-2 

0      6-3 

18-0 

581 

Pickering  (Yorks,  North  Riding)     - 
Tarvin  (Chester) 

10,058 

5     2-9 

4     6-9 

0      6-3 

ii6-9 

450a 

15,258 

5  17-3 

5     1-7 

0      6-3 

56-5 

589 

Aysgarth  (Yorks,  North  Riding)      - 

4,505 

6  17-8 

6     1-9 

0      6-5 

75-7 

457 

Ormskirk  (Lancaster) 

108,597 

6     7-7 

4     3-2 

0      6-5 

16-2 

586 

NorthaUerton  (Yorks,  North  Riding) 

11,590 

8  11-8 

7     3-2 

0      6-8 

37-6 

588 

Leybum  (Yorks,  North  Riding) 

6,748 

6  18-0 

7     8*5 

0      6-9 

67-1 

540 

Reeth  (Yorks,  North  Riding) 

2,520 

7  16-5 

8     7-5 

0      6*9 

650 

451 

Wirrall  (Chester) 

44,301 

5  11-4 

3  11-5 

0      6-9 

18'0 

538 

Gnisborough  (York?,  North  Riding) 

48,419 

C  11-5 

4     8-4 

0      70 

12-0 

486 

Pateley  Bridge  (Yorks,  West  Riding) 

8,040 

4  11-7 

5    0-7 

0      70 

58-6 

483 

Sedbergh  (Yorks,  West  Riding) 

3,985 

5  17-7 

6     41 

0      70 

54*8 

847 

Cleobury  Mortimer  (Salop) 

8,870 

4     7-1 

5     0-0 

0      71 

52-0 

149 

Headington  (Oxford) 

38,584 

4  18-5 

4     OS 

0      71 

12-2 

447 

Northwich  (CSiester) 

54,731 

5  11-6 

4     6-9 

0      71 

20-6 

481 

Ulverston  (Lancaster) 

42,793 

6  14-2 

5     5-6 

0      71 

28-5 

410 

Melton  Mowbray  (Leicester) 

22,209 

7     5-5 

6     7-2 

0      7  2 

47-0 

401 

Market  Harboiough  (Leicester) 

19,187 

7  13-6 

7     8-0 

0      7-3 

45-2 

351 

Atcham  (Salop) 

49,445 

5  19*9 

5     7-6 

0      7-4 

34*4 

402 

Billesdon  (Leicester) 

6,172 

9     6-2 

10     1-7 

0      7-4 

64-6 

528 

Easingwold  (Yorks,  North  Riding)  - 

9,909 

7  18-9 

7     4-1 

0      7-4 

52*0 

562 

Morpeth  (Northumberland) 
Steyning  (Sussex)        ... 

55,743 

4     9-2 

8     4-5 

0      7-5 

19-9 

78 

80,796 

7  18-2 

5     8-6 

0      7-5 

4-5 

860 

Stone  (SUfiPord)  - 

Total  and  Averages         -  n 

19,689 

6     8-7 

5  U-7 

0      7-5 

44*7 

1,229,789 

6  7-9 

4  8*3 

0      61 

30-5 

* 

As  defined  by  Agricultural  Rates  Act. 

t  Th 

• 

at  is,  the  gross  e: 

Kpenditnre  less  t 

r\\n 

le  local  receipts 

in  aid. 

EXTREMES  OF   OYEKSEERS  AND   GUARDIANS*  RATES  PER  £  IN  UNIONS. 


15S 


Guardians  per  Mead  of  Population,  Ratb  in  £  of  Expknditube  of  Oveussrbs  and  Guabdians 
Value  of  Aumcultural  Land*  bore  to  the  Rateable  Value  of  all 
Metropolitan  Unions — continued. 

The  Bate  in  the  £  of  the  Expenditure  of  Oyerseers  and  Qnardians 
(1899-1900)  fUIing  on  the  Poor  Bates  was  -  -   Is.  0'7d. 

The  Proportion  which  the  Bateable  Value  of  .A^cultural  Land  bore 
to  the  Bateable  Value  of  all  Bateable  Property  in  1900  was  -   16  *  8  per  cent 

(f.)  50  TTiiions  in  whioh  the  Bate  in  the  £  of  the  Expenditure  of 
Overseers  and  Guardians  falling  on  Poor  Bates  was  highest. 


Aaseeaable 

Net  Expen- 

Batein£on 
Assessable 

Union 

Union 

and 

Population, 
1901. 

Valae  (1900) 
per  Head  of 
Population 

and              %£5K* 

Bateabk 
Talneof 

Axricoltanl 
Xandaa 

oompared  with 

Number. 

Oouirrr. 

(1901). 
(Ck>L  5  on 

Population 
(1901).    (Col. 

22  on  pp. 
101  to  147.) 

(1899-1900) 
suluff  on 
PoorHatet. 

•llBirtMlito 

Fn^ierty  in 

1900. 

pp.  100  to  146.) 

(CoLSSon 
n>101toU7.) 

«    $. 

f.      d. 

«.     d. 

PerMBt. 

207 

MildenhaU  (Suffolk) 

8^61 

8  18*4 

12    6*0 

S    S-9 

so-s 

300 

Redrath  (GomwaU) 
Stow  (Snffolk) 

48,105 

2    6-0 

6     2-5 

S    2-8 

U-4 

SOS 

19,166 

8  18*6 

10     6*0 

8    8-8 

SI'S 

ace 

Buy  8t  Bdmimda  (SniEdlk) 

16,255 

8  16-2 

9     2*5 

3    88 

4'1 

609 

Crickhowen  (Brecknock)        •     '   - 

19,642 

2     7-6 

7     80 

8    1-8 

81-4 

626 

Pwllheli  (Carnarvon) 

21,905 

2     8-9 

7  10-1 

8    1-7 

61-7 

630 

Anglesey  (Angleaey) 

14,257 

2  17-1 

9     6-2 

8    1-6 

57-7 

60S 

Lampeter  (Cardigan) 

9,256 

2     5*1 

8    2-8 

8    1-3 

«1-1 

200 

Danmow  (Essex) 

15,705 

8     5-2 

10  11*8 

8    11 

88-4 

198 

HaUtead  (Eaeez)      - 

16,248 

3     0-6 

8     7*4 

8    0-6 

SS'5 

202 

Risbridge  (Soffolk) 
King's  Ljnn  (Norfolk) 

16,049 

8     21 

9    5*8 

8    0  3 

87-8 

287 

20,951 

8  180 

9     7*3 

8    0-8 

8-8 

627 

Gamanron  (Camaryon)    - 

42,653 

2  19-0 

7     6*9 

8    01 

23-6 

219 

Great  Yarmoath  (Norfolk)  . 

50,688 

3  17-1 

9    0-4 

8    01 

1-a 

231 

Gniltoross  (Norfolk) 

9,417 

8  15-6 

11     8*2 

1  U  9 

46-0 

204 

Cosford  (Suffolk)     - 

14,863 

3    3*9 

9    4*2 

1  11-6 

S&-4 

180 

Linton  (Cambridge) 

11,S57 

4    5-8 

12    4-8 

1  11-6 

88-8 

177 

Ckzton  and  Arrington  (Cambridge)  • 

8.896 

3  10-8 

12     0-4 

1  11-5 

54-7 

9ft 

Bedwe&ty  (Monmoath) 

6,187 

8  18*9 

11  10*6 

1  111 

84« 

583 

88,136 

8  10-8 

5    8*8 

1  10-9 

1-8 

199 

Braintree  (Essex) 

26,890 

8  16*6 

10    1-8 

1  10-8 

Sl'f 

288 

Mitford  and  Laonditeh  (Norfolk)     • 

28,979 

4    4-0 

11     9*4 

1  10-8 

41 '8 

261 

Wunborne  and  Cranbome  (Dorset)  - 

17,104 

4     2-9 

11     0*6 

1  10-8 

SS'O 

604 

Aberayron  (Cardigan) 

10,785 

2     5-5 

6     5-5 

1  10-6 

68'6 

287 

Bideford  (DeTon) 

20,615 

2  12-7 

6  11*5 

1  106 

88 '7 

53 

Cranbrook  (Kent)    - 

12,944 

8  19-8 

It    4*8 

1  10-4 

88-0 

691 

Pontardawe  (Glamorgan) 

26,716 

8    8-2 

6     6*0 

1  10-4 

18-4 

681 

Holyhead  (Anglesey) 

20,542 

2  19-6 

7     7-9 

1  100 

8V9 

194 

Maldon  (Essex) 

23,112 

8    8-4 

9     5*6 

1  100 

81 '8 

298 

Falmouth  (Cornwall) 

28,148 

3    8*3 

8    0*7 

1    9-9 

ab'i 

106 

Alton  (Southampton) 

16,845 

4     1-2 

10     1*8 

1    9-8 

86*8 

46 

Medway(Kent) 

97,546 

8     8-6 

7    2-2 

I    9-7 

S-0 

80 

Petworth  (Sussex) 

8,529 

4     1*8 

11     7-4 

1    9-7 

82-6 

235 

Docking  (Norfolk)   . 

17,683 

4  10-1 

10    9-1 

1    9-6 

87 -S 

226 

Forehoe  (Norfolk) 

11^29 

8  19-5 

10     8*8 

1    9-6 

88-9 

600 

Haverforditest  (Pembroke)  - 

38,140 

8     5-0 

8     1*4 

1    9-5 

60-4 

252 

Pewsey  (Wilts) 

11,209 

8     9*8 

10    5-9 

1    9-6 

48-9 

89 

Alyerstoke  (Southampton) 

28,879 

8     2*5 

6     9-8 

1    9-8 

4-1 

140 

Amersham  (Bucks) 

21,245 

3     7*0 

8     5*2 

1    9-3 

87"6 

97 

Southampton  (Southampton) 

61,409 

4  18*3 

9     8*4 

1    9-3 

—  - 

509 

Sheffield  (Yorks,  W.  Riding) 

229,441 

4    0*4 

7    8*7 

1    91 

0-8 

3716 

Wolyerhampton  (Stafford)   - 

154.581 

8     5-0 

6     7-8 

1    91 

1*5 

874 

Dudley  (Stafford) 

152,201 

2  14*8 

5     5-9 

1    90 

3-2 

289 

Swaffham  (Norfolk) 

11.015 

4  10-7 

12     7*8 

1    8-9 

41*4 

596 

Llandilo  Fawr  (Carmarthen) 

28,694 

2  190 

7     8*9 

1    8-8 

539 

90 

Fareham  (Soathampton) 

21,176 

4  13*5 

10    6*3 

1    8-7 

19*7 

590 

Neath  (Glamorgan) 

71,602 

3  16*9 

7     8-4 

1    8-7 

7-1 

191 

Billericay  (Essex)    - 

22,436 

4  18*4 

10     5*1 

1    8  6 

16*8 

429 

Mansfield  (Nottingham) 

81,601 

8     0*4 

5  10-3 

1    8-6 

15-2 

581 

Monmouth  (Monmouth)     - 

Total  and  Averages 

28,239 

8     7*8 

8     5*2 

1    8-6 

37*4 

1J60,333 

3  9-6 

710-6 

1  101 

17-3 

i 

I     98612. 
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BOYAL   COMMISSION   ON   LOCAL  TAXATION; 


Table  XT. — Average  Rate  in  the  £  of  Poor  Rates  less  Precept  Rates  in  Union 
Counties  in  1868,  1889-91,  and  1898-1900. 

\ Compiled  from  Sir  H,  H.  Fowler's  Report  on  Local  Taxation  {H.C.  168  of  1893)  ;  Local  Taxation  Eetumsj 
1899-1900,  Ft.  I.  (H.C.  302  of  1901) ;  Ibid,  1898-99,  Pt.  L  {H.C.  193  of  1900).] 


Divisions  and  Union 
Counties. 


I.  Loudon. 
1.  Londonf 


II.   S0UTH-£U.8TEBN. 

2.  Surrey     - 
8.  Kent    - 
4.  Sussex    - 
6.  Southampton    - 
6.  Berks  - 


Average 


III.  South  Midland. 

7.  Middlesex 

8.  Hertford  - 

9.  Buckingham    - 

10.  Oxford 

11.  Northampton  - 
IS.  Huntingdon     - 

13.  Bedford 

14.  Cambridge 

Average 


IV.  Eastehk. 

15.  Essex  - 

16.  Suffolk    - 

17.  Norfolk 

Average 


V.  South-Wkstebn. 

18    Wilts 

19.  Dorset  - 

20.  Devon     * 

21.  Cornwall 
£2i  Somerset 

Average 


VI.  West  Midland. 

23.  Gloucester 

24.  Hereford 

25.  Salop  - 

26.  Stafford  - 

27.  Worcester 

28.  Waiwick 


Average  Rate  in  the  £  of 
Poor  Rates  less  Precept  liates.* 


1868. 


1     7-4 


1     8-7 

1  7-2 

2  8-1 
2  1*5 
1   11-? 


1   10-9 


- 


Average 


3-4 
10-9 
11 
8-6 
81 
4-9 
00 
8-5 


1     8-5 


2  1-7 
1  10-4 
1   11-7 


2     00 


Mean  of 
Rates  for 
1889-90 

and 
1890-91. 


8.     d. 
1     3-2 


101 
00 
0-5 
2-2 

101 


11-9 


Mean  of 

Kates  for 

1898-99 

and 

1899- 

1900. 


9.       d. 
1     7-4 


10-2 
1-8 
0-2 
S-3 

lie 


1     0-7 


Increase  (  +  ) 
or  Decrease 

(-)in 

1898-1900 

as  compared 

with  1889-91. 


9-5 
31 
1-0 
0-3 
10-2 
8-5 
1-0 
0-8 


11-5 


1  2-2 
1  1-4 
1     3-3 


1     2-8 


01 
0-3 
8-7 
9-5 
6-8 


1     9-1 


91 
8*9 
0-8 
8-8 
2-6 
40 


1     4-2 


0-6 
10 
1-4 
11 
11-4 


1     0-6 


11-8 

10-2 

70 

1-6 

10-8 

00 


1  81 
1  5-3 
1     7-5 


1     4-7 


4*0 
4-5 
31 
4-1 


I     00 


1     2-6 


2-9 
0-0 
8-2 
2-4 
1-3 
0-5 


11-6      1     1-2 


d. 

+   4-2 


01 
1-8 
0-3 
11 
1-5 


+   0-8 


I        - 


2-4 

21 
0-3 
1-0 
2-0 
1-4 
01 


10-4  1        +    0'» 


+  0-9 
+  8-9 
+    4-2 


+    2-4 


3-4 
3-5 
1-7 
30 
0-6 


+    20 


31 
1-8 
1-2 
0-8 
2-5 
0-5 


1-6 


Divisions  and  Union 
Counties. 


VII.  North 
Midland. 

29.  Leicester 

30.  Rutland 

31.  Lincoln  - 

32.  Nottingham 

33.  Derby      - 

Average 


VIII.   NOBTH- 

Western. 

34.  Chester  • 

35.  Lancaster 


Average  Rate  in  the  £  of 
Poor  Rates  less  Precept  Rates.* 


1868. 


Average 


IX.  York. 

86.  West  Riding    - 

87.  East  Riding     - 
38.  North  Riding  - 

Average 


X.  Northern. 

39.  Durham  - 

40.  Northumberland 

41.  Cumberland     - 

42.  Westmorland  - 

Average 


XL  Wales. 

43.  Monmouth 

44.  South  Wales    - 

45.  North  Wales   - 

Average 


Average  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales 


d. 

42 
2-5 

2-5 
3-4 

2-8 


1     81 


Mean  of 
Rates  for 
1889  90 

and 
1890-91. 


Mean  of 

Rates  for 

1898-99 

and 

1899- 

1900. 


Increase  (  +  ) 
or  Decrease 

(-)in 

1898-1900 

as  compared 

with  1889-91. 


1     3-1 
1     40 


1     3-8 


40 
11-2 
1P4 


1     2-4 


1     2*8 

1     8-5 

1     10 

10-1 


1     2-3 


2     0-3 

1  11-0 

2  4-5 


2     0-9 


1  6  7 


d. 

11-2 
7-9 
11-2 
100 
11-3 


10-9 


0-9 
8-6 
20 
1-9 
0-7 


1     1-3 


8*7 
9*0 


9-7 
10-7 


90 


10-7 

11-3 

9-2 


10-6 


11-4 
8-4 
7-6 
4*9 


9*4 


1  30 
1  1-7 
1     50 


1     2-8 


1   01 


10-6 


11-5 
1  3*4 
1     0*3 


1     01 


0-7 
8-5 
8-2 
5-7 


10-4 


1  5-4 
1  2-6 
1     3-6 


1     3-3 


1   2*2 


1-7 
0-7 
2-8 
3'9 

1-4 


+   2-4 


+    1-0 
+    1-7 


+    1-5 


1-  0-8 
+  41 
+    31 


+    1-5 


+  1-8 

+  01 

+  0-6 

.  0-8 


+    10 


+   2*4 

+   0^9 
-   1-4 


+   0-5 


21 


*  The  rates  in  the  £  for  the  years  1868  and  1889-91  are  calculated  on  the  rateable  values  in  those  years,  those  for   1898-1900 
on  the  assessable  values  (as  defined  by  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896)  in  those  years, 
t  See  p.  45  as  to  comparison  between  the  figures  for  London  and  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales. 
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Table  XII. — ^Amount  of  Rateable  Value  per  Head  of  Population  in  Union  Counties 

IN  1870,  1891,  and  1900, 

[Compiled  from  Mr,  Shaw  Lefevr^s  Return  of  Rateable  Value  of  Lands,  S^c.  (H.C.  204  of  1895^     Local 
Taxation  Returns,   1899-1900,  Ft.  L   {H.C.  302  of  l%0\)i    Ibid,  1891-2,   Pt.   I    (ff.c!  S\2   of 

lo93j.J 


DiyiBions  and  Union 
Counties. 


I.  London. 
1.  London 


n.   SoiTTH-EAflTBRN. 

2.  Surrey 
8.  Kent 

4.  Suisex 

5.  Southampton 

6.  Berks 


Average 


III.  South  Midland. 

7.  Middlesex 

8.  Hertford    - 

9.  Buckingham 

10.  Oxford      - 

11.  Northampton     - 

12.  Huntingdon 

13.  Bedford     - 

14.  Cambridge 

Average 


IV.  Kastbbn. 

15.  Essex 

16.  Suffolk 

17.  Norfolk     - 

Average 


T".    SoUTH-WMTItRN. 

18.  Wilts 

19.  Dorset    - 
3D.  Devon 

21.  Cornwall 

22.  Somerset 

Average 


YI.  Ws8T  Midland. 

23.  Gloucester 

24.  Hereford 

25.  Salop 

26.  Stafford     - 

27.  Worcester 

28.  Warwick 

Average 


Amount  of  BateaUe  Value  per 
Head  of  Population.* 


1870. 


1891. 


£       8. 

5  121 


5-5 

17-9 

19-0 

0-7 

7-3 


4  16-2 


£      s. 
7  171 


1900. 


Increase  (  +  ) 

or  Decrease 

(-)in  1900 

as 

compared 

with  1891. 


A      8, 
8     7-8 


3-0 

9-9 

0-5 

16-1 

15-0 


5  1]*6 


6 

11-4 

5 

9-6 

6 

10-9 

5 

0-6 

5 

18-8 

5 

16-9 

2-6 

80 

5-9 

110 

12-0 

10-8 

6-6 

171 


5     70 


5     7-7 

6     7-8 

5     7-4 

5  161 

5  10-3 

6  12- 1 

5  n-2 

6     2'5 

5     5-0 

5     5-2 

6  19-9 

7  12-7 

4  18-7 

5     8-9 

6     1-7 

6     1-2 

5     9-4 

5  12-1 

17-6 
17-5 

4-7 


5     0-1 


5  120 
4  12-8 

4  3-2 
8     50 

5  9*8 


4  11-3 


4  181 
6  13-0 

5  18*6 

3  9-8 

4  131 
4     3-7 


4     7-7 


4  71 
4  11-2 
4  19-4 


4  11-6 


4     6-5 

4     9-7 
4  13-4 


4     8*8 


9-4 
8-4 

190 
20 

19-6 


5     4-0 


5     8-3 


5  40 
7  10-4 

6  18-0 

3  18-3 

4  141 
4  12-2 


4  15-3 


5 

3 

3 

7 

18 

0 

6 

19 

8 

4 

0 

3 

4 

12 

8 

4 

17-3 

4 

16 

•7 

8, 

+   10-7 


+  8-4 

-  0-3 

+  10-4 

+  5*5 

+  3-8 


5-3 


0-1 

8-7 

1-8 

11-3 

0-2 

1:2-8 

10-2 

0-5 


2-7 


-  0-6 

-  1-5 

-  6-0 


-      2-8 


-  2«0 

+  6-0 

+  3-9 

+  9-3 


4-3 


0-7 
2-6 
1-8 
20 
1-3 
51 


1-4 


Divisions  and  Union 
Counties. 


VII.  NoBTH  Midland. 

29.  Leicester 

30.  Rutland     - 

31.  Lincoln    - 

82.  Nottingham 

83.  Derby 

Average 


VIU.  North- 
western. 

34.  Chester      - 

35.  Lancaster 

Average 


IX.  York. 

36.  West  Riding 

37.  East  Riding 

38.  North  Riding 

.  Average 


X.  Northern. 

39.  Durham 

40.  Northumberland 

41.  Cumberland 

42.  Westmorland     - 

Average 


XI.  Wales. 

43.  Monmouth 

44.  South  Wales 

45.  North  Wales 

Average 


Average  for  Bng- 
land  and  Wales 


Amount  of  Rateable  Value  per 
Head  of  Population.'' 


1870. 


1891. 


18-2 

17-5 

11-3 

6-9 

0-6 


5     2-3 


8-2 

6-6 

4-7 

15-5 

11-7 


5     4-9 


4  11-9 
4     0-5 


4     9*3 


3  8-7 
6  7-8 
6     0-9 


3  18-8 


8  10-8 
4  18-6 
4  17-2 
6     61 


4     4-8 


1900. 


81 
11-5 

0-3 
110 
15-0 


6     2-7 


Increase  (  +  ) 
or  Decrease 
C-)  in  1900 

as 
compazed 
with  1891. 


5     50     5  110 
4  15-6     4  18-5 


4  17-1   '  5     0-4 


4  4-3 

5  0-2 

6  2-9 


4  10-5 


4  9-9 

5  9-2 

6  7-7 


4  16-3 


4  6*9 

5  8*1 

6  6-7 
8  2-6 


4  17-6 


8  10-9 
8  150 
3  15-3 


3  14*4 


412  4 


4  9-6 
4  14-0 
4  12-8 


4  13-0 


6  7  5 


4  3*2 

5  9-5 

6  4-7 
8  13-4 


4  18-6 


4  13*1 
4  15-9 
4  19-2 


4  16-2 


610-9 


Calculated  upon  the  populations  according  to  the  Censuses  of  1871,  1891,  and  1901  respectively, 


0*1 
4*9 
4-4 
4-5 
3-3 


-     2*2 


+      60 
+     2-9 


8-3 


+  5*6 
+  9-0 
-h      4-8 


5-8 


+  2-3 

+  1-4 

-  1*0 

+  10-8 


1*0 


+  3*6 
+  1-9 
+      6-4 


3-2 


+    3-4 


tJ  2 
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Table  XIII. — Amount  and  Average   Rate    in   the   £   of   Poor   Rates   less  Precept 
Bates  in  Administrative  Counties  and  Ooonty  Boroughs  in  1896-97  and  1897-98. 

[Compiled from  Returns  lent  to  the  Commissioti  by  the  Local  Government  Bo(ird.] 


I.-- SUMMABY  FOB  1896-97. 


Rateable 
Value. 

Poor  Bate* 
raised. 

Precept  Bate*. 

Poor  Bates 

raised  lew 

Precept  Rates. 

Bat*  in  fi 

of  Rateable 

Valac  of  Poor 

Rates  nosed 

Rates. 

London  (Administrative  Gonntj)*    - 
Conntj  Boroughs 

£ 
36,087,210 

35,614,717 

£ 
6,052,034 

4,823,249 

£ 
3,230,982 

2,837,496 

£ 
2,821,052 

1,985,753 

».      d. 
1     6» 

1     1-4 

Administrative  Oonnties  other  than 
London ; — 
Parishes  in  Boronghs    - 

„        „  Urban  Districts 

„  Eural       „ 

15,322,282 
27,773,514 
51,202,862 

1,760,892 
3,062,635 
6,468,136 

1,008,557 
1,686,534 
3,903,779 

752,335 
1,376,151 
2,664,357 

0  11-8 

0  110 

1  0-0 

Total  Administrative  Oonnties,  1 
other  than  London  •            -  j 

94,298,658 

11,291,713 

6,698,870 

4,692,843 

0  11-9 

-  Total,  England  and  Wales    • 

166,000,585 

22,166,996 

13,667,348 

9,499,648 

1     1-7 

II.— SUMMABY  FOB  1897-98. 


Assessable 
Value.t 

Poor  Bates 
raised. 

Poor  Bates 

raised  less 

Precept  lUtes. 

Rate  in  A 

of  Ansessable 

Value  of  Poor 

Bates  raised 

less  Precept 

Bates. 

London  (Administrative  County)*    - 
County  Boroughs 

£ 
36,422,165 

36,399,855 

£ 
6,051,405 

4,895,322 

£ 
3,116,340 

2,919,571 

2,985,065 
1,975,761 

«.     d. 
■    1     7*3 

1     10 

Administrative  Counties  other  than 
JiOndon : — 

Pai-ishes  in  Boroughs    - 

„        „  Urban  Districts 

„        „  Rural        „ 

15,329,865 
27,846,978 
40,489,765 

1,821,381 
3,127,240 
5,515,201 

1,054,536 
1,744,605 
3,376,504 

766,845 
1,382,635 
2,139,697 

1    00 

0  11-9 

1  0-7 

Total  Adminigtratjve  Counties,  1 
other  than  London  -            -  J 

83,666,608 

10,463,822 

6,174,645 

4,289,177 

1    0-3 

Total,  England  and  Wales    - 

156,488,628 

21,410,549 

12,310,556 

9,199,993 

1    21 

NoTB, — One  or  two  of  the  fignres  in  this  Table  do  not  qaite  agree  with  figures  given  in  Tables  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  uwing  to  som<^ 
of  the  Betaras  from  which  this  Table  is  compiled  having  undeigone  slight  amendments  since  the  publication  of  the  liocal  Taxation 
Betnms  ttom  which  Tables  I.,  II.,  and  III.  are  compiled. 

*  See  p.  45  as  to  comparison  between  the  fignres  for  London  and  the  rest  of  Enj^land  and  W«1e9. 

f  8s«  footnote  (6)  on  p.  79. 
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ROYAL   COMMISSION   ON   LOCAL   TAXATION  ; 


Table  XIII. — Amount  and  Ateragb  Bate  in  the  £  of  Poor  Rates  less  Precept  Rates 


in.  -^  YEAR  1896-97. 


(a.)  ADMINISTRATIVE  00  ON  TIES 


Parishes  in  Rural  Districts. 

Parishes 

in  Urban  Districts. 

AdminislntlYe  Countifls. 

Rateable 
Value. 

Poor 
Bates 
raised. 

Precept 
Bates. 

Poor 
Bates 
raised 
less 
Precept 
Rates. 

Bate  in  £ 
ofBateable 

Value  of 

Poor  Rates 

raised  less 

Precept 

Rates. 

Rateable 
Value. 

Poor 
Rates 
raised. 

Precept 
Rates. 

£ 

Poor 
Rates 
raised 
less 
Precept 
Bate?. 

£ 

Rate  in  £ 
OfBateable 

Value  of 
Pbor  Bates 
misedloss 

Precept 
Botes. 

».     d. 

L— LOKDOF 

£ 

(Seep 

162). 

£ 

£    • 

*.     d. 

£ 

£ 

II.— SOUTH-BiJTBBN 
OOVITTIBS. 

SUTWJ            .             -             -             - 

1.11S.666 

165.781 

110.260 

56,481 

1    00 

1.246,168 

108376 

57.870 

61,006 

0    9-8 

Kent          -          - 

1.W6.287 

312,936 

214198 

98,737 

1    0-0 

1.136,885 

122,692 

66396 

56,697 

0  11-8 

Sussex.  Ba«t 

^809.048 

126A69 

77.008 

49,166 

1    2-6 

483.275 

39.482 

20.403 

19,079 

0    9-6 

Sussex,  West       * 

655,180 

79.131 

42^7 

36.174 

1    8-6 

99,171 

18,323 

6.443 

6.880 

1    2-2 

Bouthfunpton 

1.158.990 

140.987 

74.968 

66.019 

1    1-7 

368.728 

32.464 

15,468     ' 

17.006 

0  11-4 

Isle  of  Wight       - 

167.821 

16.893 

9.780 

6,613 

0    9-5 

161,067 

11,568 

6.793 

6.775 

0    8-6 

Berkshire    •          -          -          " 

888.097 

95,118 

56.01  S 

39.106 

0  10-6 

10.443 

C43 

221 

422 

0    9-7 

Total       - 

6.657.878 

936,464 

685.168 

351.296 

1    0-7 

8.494,737 

328.048 

173,183 

154365 

0  10-6 

III.— South  Midulfd 

OOITKTIBB. 

Middlesex 

806,768 

46.642 

26,071 

20371 

1    4-0 

3333380 

489,717 

273.414 

166308 

1    0*8 

Hertford 

850.675 

93.321 

40.638 

43.688 

1    0-3 

418,623 

42,006 

20.794 

21312 

1    0-2 

Buckingham 

954^160 

108.280 

59.818 

48.442 

1    0-2 

152382 

15.985 

8336 

7,149 

0  11-3 

Oxford     -           .           •           • 

624.582 

88,993 

62389 

86,464 

•1    2-0 

59.131 

6.863 

2.062 

3.7»]. 

1    3-4 

Northampton        -         -         • 

940.588 

110,650 

66,106 

45,644 

'0  11-6 

264.707 

31,994 

17.920 

14,074 

1    0-8 

Soke  of  Peterborough      - 

101.980 

8,410 

8.639 

4871 

0  11-6 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

Huntingdon          .         .          - 

291.921 

84,866 

81307 

12368 

0  10-6 

60.648 

8.697 

1.140 

2357 

1    0-1 

Bedford    .          -           -           • 

50^686 

78,816 

44729 

28,686 

1    1-6 

77307 

10,113 

6.908 

4206 

1    1-1 

Oambridge 

426.841 

49,022 

86310 

88.712 

1    1-8 

27.182 

2.176 

961 

1,215 

0  10-7 

Isle  of  Ely 

269.717 

80,441 

16.118 

15328 

1    2-2 

123360 

18307 

6,173 

6.034 

0  11-7 

Total 

6.288.699 

643.419 

863366 

280.064 

1    0-8 

4407360 

663.748 

337308 

226340 

1    0-8 

rV.-BxSTBBH  COITNTIBS. 

Bnex         .         .         .          - 

1.S31.7C8 

243,698 

144.219 

99379 

1    5-9 

1,239.990 

227376 

145,073 

82.S03 

1    4-0 

Suffolk,  Bast 

648.148 

68,777 

26,886 

42392 

1    3-8 

68324 

6368 

2,207 

4061 

1    2-1 

Suffolk.  West       - 

961,078 

46,012 

17.616 

28.407 

1    6-9 

89,294 

10,066 

4898 

5,107 

1    1-9 

Norfolk      -          .          .           • 

1,488.868 

226,728 

117.486 

108,242 

1    8-4 

128,401 

17,619 

7364 

9,766 

1    6-2 

Total      ■ 

8384^847 

684,116 

905,605 

278310 

1    5-5 

1,526,609 

261.828 

160.042 

101.786 

1    4-0 

V.-SoTTTH-WMTSM 
COITKTIBS. 

1 

Wiiu       .       .       -        - 

ijmm 

167.206 

89,706 

673CN) 

1    8-7 

240.960 

32332 

17,871 

14961 

1    2-9 

Dorset       -          -          - 

721.507 

96,169 

47,194 

47,975 

1    4-0 

109311 

18,803 

6.167 

8,036 

1    6-6 

Devon        -           .         .         - 

1.678,641 

238.073 

138,078 

94396 

1    1-6 

524321 

64698 

'     25392 

29.806 

1    1-4 

Cornwall* 

965.476 

148,206 

80,453 

62,763 

1    3-8 

142.408 

16367 

1       7,293 

9374 

1    3-6 

Soraerset 

2,027319 

240,724 

137.488 

103.236 

1    0-2 

311393 

29,671 

1     12342 

17.329 

1    1-8 

ToUl 

869,378 

402319 

376,469 

1    2-1 

1328,893 

146,771 

;     67,866 

78.906 

1    2-3 

VI.— Wmt  MiDLiirp 
CoxTKTns. 

Gloucester 

1,318.704 

171,986 

99328 

72.908 

1    1-3 

384736 

52,401 

28444 

84867 

1    31 

Uenifoid 

701.979 

81,647 

40.710 

31337 

0  10-9 

37.740 

4490 

2.614 

1316 

1    0-2 

Salop 

1.864861 

110,126 

72,460 

37.666 

0    7-1 

88,746 

8,626 

4,062 

4448 

1    O'O 

BUflord       .          -         .          > 

1,407,693 

186,144 

71384 

64760 

0  10*6 

1,246317 

164107 

80333 

83374 

1    4-1 

Worcester 

U10.916 

140.467 

87,676 

63382 

0  11-5 

323361 

31,674 

13,274 

18,400 

1    1-6 

Warwick    -         -          •           - 

996,842 

108366 

69,194 

44671 

0  10-8 

460.269 

40,488 

24406 

16398 

0    8-3 

ToUl 

6.860,486 

744,076 

488351 

806.224 

0  10-7 

2.640.648 

301,626 

163.043 

148382 

1    20 

*  Including  the  Scilly  Islos. 
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in  Apministrative  Counties  and  CocnTy  Bobocuhs  in  1896-97  and  \897-98 —continued. 


III.-TEAR  1896-97. 


OTHER  THAN  LONDON. 


Bateal:le 
Value. 

Paris! 

Poor    , 
raised. 

lea  ill  Bore 

Precept 
Eate«. 

>Ugh8. 

Total 

Poor 
less 

PTHCept 

Bates. 

Rate  in  £ 

of  Rateable 

Value  of 

Poor  Bates 

raised  less 

Preoept 

Bates. 

Rateable 

Value. 

Poor 
Bates 
raised. 

Precept 
Bates. 

Poor 

Bates 

^raised 

'    less 

Precept 

Bates. 

Bate  in  £ 
ofBateable 

Value  of 

Poor  Bates 

raised  less 

Precept 

BateT. 

Administrative  Coontiei. 

£ 

£ 

£      . 

£ 

«.     d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

«.     d. 

I.— LoWDOlf. 

IL—Sovth-Kastbsv 

COUHTIM. 

660.766 

50.401 

36,807 

23,004 

0    8-4 

8,010.480 

884^006 

204317 

120.401 

0  10-3 

Surrey. 

l.«S,067 

166,462 

70,075 

87;M7 

1    2-7 

1636,170 

60^060 

860368 

241,821 

1    0-8 

Kent. 

329.054 

82.886 

10,700 

18^136 

0   0*6 

1.621377 

108,487 

117.106 

81,881 

1    0-0 

Sussex,  Bast 

162^42 

16,504 

4.065 

12.520 

1    6-6 

816.448 

108,048 

88.465 

54f,688 

1    4-0 

Sussex,  West. 

576,762 

83.080 

17.403 

16,437 

0    6*0 

2,088.470 

207381 

1W310 

00.462 

0  11-4 

Southampton. 

lOBfiSa 

10.008 

6.268 

3380 

0    8*6 

487388 

38,069 

81341 

16318 

0    8-0 

Isle  of  Wight. 

228,902 

10,635 

8.800 

11385 

oii-o 

1.121342 

116306 

64^688 

50,868 

0  10-0 

Berkshire. 

S.46rr.468 

838,066 

171.208 

167,668 

Oil's 

18,640363 

1308,468 

020340 

678310 

0  11-0 

TotaJ. 

III.— Sooth  Midlasd 

C0USXIB8. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8342388 

466360 

200,485 

186374 

1    0-7 

Middlesex. 

86,660 

22,651 

16.011 

6.640 

1    6*4 

1355348 

167378 

86.448 

71385 

1    0-7 

Hertford. 

57,606 

5.577 

2,706 

2,781 

0  11-7 

1,168327 

1203S2 

71,460 

68372 

1    0-0 

96,124 

10,431 

4.470 

5.964 

1    2*0 

770337 

106380 

50,061 

46310 

1    2-2 

Oxford. 

32,086 

8,004 

1,407 

1,507 

0  ll'O 

1.287382 

145,738 

84388 

61316 

0  11-0 

Northampton. 

117,838 

7,487 

2,022 

6,415 

0  11-1 

210368 

15.847 

6,561 

10,286 

ou-s 

Soke  of  Peterborough. 

46,846 

4,806 

1,076 

2.tf0 

1    0-4 

880315 

42,458 

24.623 

17,885 

0  11-0 

Huntinfrdon. 

261377 

34,068 

20.184 

14,784 

1    1-6 

S43320 

118306 

70.821 

47.575 

1    1-6 

Bedford. 

221,827 

26,852 

18.437 

7316 

0    8-6 

676.800 

77360 

44,708 

82,842 

0  11-7 

Cambridge. 

3S,206 

6.287 

3,060 

2,827 

1    2-2 

488.773 

48396 

26,261 

23,684 

1    1-4 

Isle  of  Ely. 

957,M0 

121A06 

71,858 

40,848 

1    0-5 

10320,008 

1328368 

771386 

666,487 

1    0-6 

Total. 

IV.— BA8TBBV  CoUVTISfl. 

840,162 

68*404 

80,648 

23351 

1    4-4 

2320315 

624368 

818,086 

206,088 

1    4-0 

Bssox. 

147,566 

17,808 

10300 

7.008 

0  11-4 

850,628 

02348 

80,488 

63,461 

I    20 

Suffolk,  East. 

77;i94 

10,031 

8485 

6,846 

1    0-8 

627361 

66,108 

25308 

40,510 

1    6-4 

Suffolk  West. 

88,032 

16,016 

10,813 

6,603 

1    5-8 

1,706.108 

260,263 

186,668 

184,600 

1    6'6 

Norfolk. 

662,844 

08,330 

54.031 

44308 

1    4-0 

6314.300 

044.282 

510378 

424,604 

1    4*0 

Total. 

v.— South-Webtbef 
C0UHTIS8. 

141,442 

18,814 

8.602 

ia8i2 

1    5-5 

1,417300 

208.862 

116,070 

02,778 

1    8-7 

Wilts. 

260400 

30,208 

22,560 

16,748 

1    4-1 

1,081,008 

147,670 

74311 

72.760 

1    4-2 

Dorset. 

828J093 

41,620 

28.707 

17,882 

1    1-0 

820,800 

187,167 

142.183 

I    1-6 

Devon. 

210^487 

30,086 

14.264 

15322 

1    6-0 

1308370 

180360 

108,010 

87,840 

I    40 

ComwalL' 

220,681 

24,185 

0.841 

14,044 

1    4-8 

2360343 

204,480 

158,071 

185.500 

1    0-7 

1.160,842 

154,012 

78,854 

75,668 

1    3-8 

8308,075 

1,170,161 

680,188 

581.023 

1    2-3 

Total. 

VI.— Wbst  Midlahd 

COUVTIBS. 

296,020 

20,581 

16.839 

13.745 

0  11-1 

1.099.469 

253321 

148,011 

110.010 

1    1-8 

Gloucester. 

140,286 

25454 

18.865 

64589 

0  10-8 

880.005 

.  111,131 

71.080 

40.048 

0  100 

Hereford, 

280,006 

29.651 

16,485 

13.066 

0  11-2 

1,684.002 

148302 

08.027 

55.175 

0    8-1 

S&lop. 

821,077 

118,820 

72.280 

41,540 

1    0-1 

33341087 

4K060 

224^107 

1S0388 

1    0-0 

Stafford. 

132^70 

22,888 

18,732 

0,151 

1    4-6 

1,667.237 

105.014 

114,081 

80,088 

1    0-4 

Worcester. 

817,171 

22,268 

12304 

0    0-2 

1,774372 

178,705 

106348 

72,757 

0    0-8 

Warwick. 

1J«8»8S0 

256,368 

160,460 

05304 

0  11-6' 

11380.072 

1301,053 

761368 

540.700 

0  11-6 

Total. 
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HOTAL  COMMISSION  ON   l.OCAl   TAXATION; 


Table  XIII.— Auodnt  and  Avebaok  Bats  in  tbe  £  of  Foob  Rates  Ices  Pbecept  Bites 


III.- -Tear  1896-97. 


(a.)  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNTIES 


Parishes 

in  Bural  Districts. 

Parishes  in  Urban  Districts. 

Adiuir.istiative  Ck)un(ie8. 

B*t«abIo 
Value. 

Poor 
Bates 
raised. 

Precept 
Bates. 

Poor 
Bates 
raised 

less 
Precept 
Bates. 

Bate  in  £ 
ofBateable 

Value  of 
Poor  Bates 
raised  less 

Precept 
Bates 

Bateable 
Value. 

Poor 
Bates 
raised. 

Precept 
Bates. 

Poor 
Bates 
raised 
lean 
Precept 
Bates. 

Batem£ 
of  Bateabk 

Value  of 
Poor  Bates 
raised  less 

IVeoept 
Bates. 

\II.— NOXTH  MlDLA.H1> 

CoinfTiBS. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s.    d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

«.    d. 

Leicester 

970^12 

107.883 

68366 

39,617 

0    9*8 

244303 

19,794 

8,887 

10.907 

0  10-7 

Rutland      .... 

1S0,136 

16,U6 

10.061 

6.125 

0    8*2 

- 

- 

- 

-• 

— 

Llnceln  :— 

Parts  of  Holland    - 

886.181 

60.189 

40.S80 

19,759 

1    21 

104,014 

12,743 

6,678 

6,070 

1    8*0 

Pnrts  of  Kesteven     - 

620,786 

90,471 

69.255 

81.216 

1    0-0 

88388 

2380 

726 

1304 

1    0-6 

Partb  of  Lindsey    • 

1,065,956 

146351 

92,040 

54.602 

1    0-8 

851.819 

17.406 

4309 

18,687 

1    0-1 

Nottingham 

912.968 

97.240 

68,181 

84.059 

0    9-0 

866,197 

81342 

17318 

13324 

1    0*6 

Derby 

1.877.286 

178,260 

107.S82 

66.678 

0  11-4 

578.197 

69,050 

82.634 

26.416 

0  11*1 

Total 

6.468314 

691380 

440.774 

251.066 

0  11-0 

1.468.413 

148.666 

71,047 

71308 

0  11-7 

Till  -Nobth-Wbatbek 

COUWTIES. 

Chester 

1.647.748 

168,460 

108341 

69,519 

0    9-2 

1,147.088 

^,160 

41,741 

48»419 

0    0*1 

Jjancaster  -         .          -         - 

2,116^77 

286.004 

161.932 

74.072 

0    8-4 

4.106.948 

848,026 

178,678 

168354 

0    9-0 

Total  - 

8,664.026 

404.464 

270.873 

18S39I 

0    8-8 

5.264386 

427.186 

814,418 

812,778 

0    9-7 

IX.— YOBMHIBB. 

West  Biding 

2.468.418 

827.195 

280.141 

97,054 

0    9-6 

8,681,568 

816369 

191.768 

184.097 

ou-1 

Bast  Biding    - 

914,706 

110386 

73306 

86,980 

0    9-7 

165A09 

11.726 

6.134 

6391 

0  10-8 

If  orth  Biding 

1.812.188 

118,892 

73.734 

46,158 

0    8-8 

437389 

48477 

82.188 

81339 

011*6 

Total  - 

4.686.262 

566378 

877.181 

179.192 

0    9-2 

8374.056 

870,761 

819,084 

in,727 

OU-1 

X.— NOBTHBBB  COUHTIBB. 

Durham      -         - 

1.778.264 

218,122 

125,047 

88.075 

0  11-9 

709332 

70.264 

84,871 

85383 

1    0*0 

irorthumborland 

1.144.125 

104.726 

78,772 

80.954 

0    6*5 

686387 

60340 

89,097 

81348 

0    0*8 

Cumberland 

880,026 

86,4fi8 

53,068 

0    9-1 

894,726 

81,006 

16376 

H780 

0    9-0 

Weitmoiland 

40^21 

28361 

18,876 

9.485 

0    5-6 

68378 

8366 

1398 

1,968 

0    6*0 

Total 

4.200,926 

432,687 

270,748 

161389 

0    9-2 

1.708378 

166,466 

81348 

78^984 

0  10-4 

XI.-MOBMOIXTH  iJTD  WJLLB8. 

Monmouth 

869.817 

54bll0 

81,140 

22370 

1    2-9 

540344 

86.897 

47,796 

89,108 

1    6*1 

Glamorgan  -         .         -         - 

866,482 

129387 

88.038 

41384 

0  11-7 

1,658376 

208,174 

185300 

77374 

0  11*8 

Carmarthen    - 

440.284 

67,527 

40^644 

86388 

1    8-4 

84^9 

H147 

8.727 

5,480 

1    8-4 

Pembroke   .         -         -         - 

807,878 

45,067 

24.611 

80,446 

1    4-0 

8380 

1,124 

425 

699 

1    8*0 

Cardigan 

186316 

85068 

20,053 

15.110 

1    7-4 

4.914 

764 

802 

468 

1  10*6 

Brecknock  - 

880386 

82379 

22,828 

9,756 

0  10-8 

28,622 

2322 

8.120 

708 

0    7*1 

Badnor 

186.886 

17,942 

11340 

6.602 

0  11-6 

20320 

2.181 

803 

1378 

1    4-1 

Vontgomery 

868A72 

81387 

18,010 

18.227 

0  11-8 

84317 

4360 

1381 

8.429 

1    4-9 

PUnt  .... 

848,044 

89337 

22,417 

17^20 

0  11-8 

66350 

6354 

2345 

4309 

1    8*1 

Denbigh      .... 

468302 

86,485 

84,790 

1    1-1 

68,505 

5,896 

2308 

83d4 

1    0-8 

Merioneth       - 

189369 

&312 

12366 

8347 

1    4-1 

96»066 

18314 

10,778 

7,836 

1    7-6 

Carnarvon  .         -         .          - 

264A40 

48.647 

20,687 

88,010 

1    9-7 

128.434 

13,721 

4b4£8 

<»398 

1    6-4 

Anglesey 

166.107 

28,078 

11,887 

16391 

2    01 

85.143 

4^448 

1306 

2,937 

1    8-1 

Total 

^068.886 

605381 

858395 

847.086 

1    2-3 

2.769389 

864.697 

809,157 

156.640 

1    1*6 

Total    of     AdmiaUtrative-j 
Countiea  other  than  Loii-> 
don        -        .         -         .^ 

51,903^63 

6,468,136 

3,903,779 

3,664,367 

1    0-0 

37,778,614 

3,063,686 

1,686,634 

1,876,161 

011-9 
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in   AuMiNisTBATiVE  CouNTiBs  and  County  Boboughsj  in  1890-97  and  1897-98 — continued. 


Ill —Tear  1896-97. 


OTHER  THAN  LOl^  DON -^-continued. 


I 


1 

Parishes  in  Boroughs. 

Total. 

Bateable 
Value. 

Poor 
Bates 
raised. 

Precept 
Bates. 

Poor 
Bates 
raised 

less 
Precept 
Rates. 

Bate  in  £ 
of  Rateable 

Value  of 
Poor  Bales 
raised  less 

Precept 

Batgable 
Value. 

Poor 
Bates 
raised. 

Precept 
Bates. 

Poor 
Bates 
raised 
less 
Procept 
Bates. 

BAtein£ 

Value  of 
Poor  Bates 
raised  less 

Precept 
Bates. 

Adminisirfttire  Counties. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

«.    J. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

«.    d. 

VII.— North  Mtol^vd 

OOUVTUB 

74^818 

10.006 

6.207 

3301 

1    0-2 

1,289.727 

187.685 

83360 

64,826 

0  10-1 

Leicester. 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

180,186 

16.186 

10.061 

6.126 

0    8-2 

Butland. 

46,521 

6.678 

3307 

3.271 

1    6-2 

485.716 

79.460 

60.360 

20.100 

1    2*4 

Lincoln  i— 

Parts  of  HoUaud. 

1        101.008 

7,733 

1303 

6340 

1  ro 

755.717 

100.434 

61374 

38.560 

1    0-2 

1          Se,218 

2.719 

356 

2363 

1    2-6 

1366,998 

166366 

97.214 

69.662 

1    0-3 

Farts  of  Lindsej. 

1        100,422 

16.263 

7.973 

8380 

0  11-0 

1.345377 

144,736 

88,472 

66.263 

OlO'O 

NoUingham. 

\ 

195,179 

80309 

14.467 

12382 

1    8-4 

2,146.611 

269300 

164,683 

104.686 

0  11-7 

Derby. 

e2B2,^60 

70390 

34,203 

36.087 

1    1-9 

7360.477 

004376 

546.024 

358.661 

0  11-4 

Total. 

VIII.-N0BTH.WB8rBEJr 
OOUVTZBR. 

4T^096 

68.460 

31389 

22.181 

0  11-3 

3.166332 

807.070 

181361 

126.119 

0    0-6 

Chester. 

^SSa,486 

200.186 

124380 

76,306 

0    7-8 

8348.710 

778316 

460.484 

318.732 

0    0-0 

Lancaster. 

^78CS^ 

263336 

166.140 

97.487 

0    8-4 

11.718348 

1    1386386 

1     641.485 

44S361 

0    0-1 

Total 

IX.— YOBKBHIBB. 

-i^^KlAJUSl 

190300 

62.279 

0  11-0 

6.402.4S8 

833364 

660.224 

283.430 

0  10-6 

West  Biding. 

^^^xm 

8,662 

1.180 

2,472 

1    0-1 

1.118.082 

125.663 

79380 

46.043 

0    0-0 

East  Bidmg. 

9&OQ^987 

30390 

16.759 

15.131 

1    1-9 

8310.464 

182369 

111.681 

81328 

0    0-7 

North  Biding. 

« 

i-ooa^sn 

226.142 

146360 

79382 

0  11-6 

0.621360 

1.162376 

741.476 

410310 

0  10-8 

Total 

/ 

I 

• 

X.— NoBTHJSBB  CouvrrBfl. 

/      ^«oa8i 

98338 

64^476 

37.662 

1    0-0 

3,232,717 

376,414 

214304 

161380 

1    0-0 

Borham. 

1           ^9,402 

38.440 

22301 

10.148 

0    9-0 

1,940.824 

188.116 

126.170 

68346 

0    7-7 

Northumberland. 

/       ^^im 

84312 

16309 

10308 

1    2*6 

I3023O6 

161346 

84.688 

87308 

0  10*1 

^ 

^1.922 

4,409 

2.641 

1.768 

0    6-9 

644,021 

36.036 

22316 

13381 

0    6-8 

Westmorland. 

^-'«O0.068 

163,403 

04.727 

68.681 

0  11-7 

7318367 

761311 

447317 

304.404 

0  10*0 

Total. 

XL— MOBMOOTH  kXM  WlLBB. 

^MbSSS 

3348 

1,770 

2.178 

1    9-5 

842331 

144,966 

80.705 

64.260 

1    4-4 

Monmoath. 

^8.561 

18,003 

15.000 

8.084 

0  10-8 

2377,950 

360.834 

228,642 

122392 

0  11-4 

^                      ^W.051 

4,274 

1349 

2325 

1    0-8 

588.904 

85348 

60.720 

36.228 

1    2-4 

Carmarthen. 

\             «ww 

9310 

4,271 

6.039 

1    8-1 

390.016 

66.401 

20.807 

26.184 

1    8-0 

Pembroke. 

V                   4W51 

6377 

8.615 

3362 

1    6-4 

236361 

42304 

23370 

18334 

1    73 

Cardigan. 

\                SW13 

2.797 

1.774 

1.023 

0  10-7 

276371 

87.608 

26317 

11,481 

0  lG-0 

Brecknock. 

\      - 

— 

- 

- 

- 

167365 

20.128 

12.143 

7380 

1    0-2 

Radnor. 

\         61.8S5 

6,037 

3,416 

2..'>92 

0  10-1 

364321 

41,634 

23386 

18,24S 

1    0-0 

Montgomery. 

\       21.680 

2.729 

1326 

1.704 

1    7-0 

4363H 

48320 

26.787 

23.033 

1    0-7 

Flint. 

99,889 

9,756 

4.465 

6.291 

1    0-7 

617.196 

76377 

42,402 

33.475 

1    1-0 

Denbigh. 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

S29.03I 

39.826 

23,043 

16,783 

1    6-6 

Merioneth, 

\            ,        05389 

14.190 

6.469 

8.721 

1    0-8 

478,412 

71368 

30.529 

41,029 

1    8*6 

Carnarvon. 

/ 

10356 

2.440 

1.531 

918 

1    8-3 

212,105 

31370 

14,424 

20.646 

1  11-2 

Angles^. 

684390 

80.660 

43.723 

36,837 

1    31 

7313.366 

1.060,638    1 

611.175 

430,463  j 

1    2*0 

Total. 

15,338^ 

1,760,803 

1,008,657| 

752,335 

0  11-8 

94,298,658 

11,291,713 

6,508,870  4,092,843 

1 

Oil  9 

pgn^Lo^^S^ffiJiTS?. 

I    98612. 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION   ON  LOCAL  TAXATION 


Table  XIU. — Amoumt  and  Avkoaor  Rate  in  the  £  of  Pook  Bates  less  Peecbpt  Rates  in 
Administbativb  CoDiniES  and  ConNTT  Bobouohs  in  1896-97  and  1897-98 — continued. 


III.— Tear  1896-97. 


(*.)  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BOROUGHS. 


Londou  and  Connty  Boroughs. 

Rateable  Value 

Poor  Bate* 
raked. 

* 

Precept  Batef>. 

Poor  Rates 

raised  less 

Precept  RatM. 

Rate  in  £  of 
Rateable  Value 
of  Poor  Rates 

raised  less 
Preoet>t  Rates. 

ENGLAND. 
London  (Administrative  County)*  - 

£ 
36,087,210 

£          '            £         '            £         .      *.     d. 
6,052,034        3,330,982    '    2,821,062    ,      168 

1                      1 

Berks  County. 
Reading         -            -            -        - 

307,730 

14,225 

—           '          14,225 

1 

0  111 

Chestkr  County. 

Birkenhead 

Ohesier           -            -            -         - 

Stockport 

500,619     1          33,526 
187,846              37,224 
279,043     1          34,029 

15,341 
26,651 
21,147 

18,185 
10,573 
12,882 

0  8-7 

1  1-5 
0  11-1 

Total 

967,508            104,779 

63,139 

41,640 

0  10-3 

Derby  County. 
Derby        -            -            -            - 

416,926 

65,171 

26,106 

29,065 

1     4-7 

Devon  County. 

Devonport  -            -            -            - 
Exeter           .... 
Plymouth  -             -             -             - 

175,529 
200,691 
354,536 

34,153 
25,289 
49,776 

20,100 
11,601 
20,004 

14,053 
13,688 
29,772 

1     7-2 
1     4-4 

1     8-2 

Total 

730,756 

109,218 

51,705 

57,513 

1     6-9 

Durham  County. 

Gateshead .            -            -            - 

South  Shields 

Sunderland 

298,193 
305,009 
505,538 

15,432 
39,431 
30,491 

23,908 
2,382 

15,432 
15,523 
28,109 

1     0-4 
1     0-2 
1     1-3 

Total 

J, 108,740 

85,354 

26,290 

59,064 

1     0-8 

E(iSex  County. 
West  Ham 

944,940 

218,061 

152,243 

65,818 

1     4-7 

Gloucester  County. 

Bristol           -            -            -        - 
Gloucesier  -            -            -            - 

1,128,061 
161,034 

94,072 
15,305 

30,230 
8,396 

63,842 
6,909 

1     1-6 
0  10-3 

Total 

1,289,095 

109,377 

38,626 

70,751 

1     1-2 

Kent  County. 
Canterbury              ... 

109,427 

10,371 

4,239 

6,132 

1     1-5 

*  Sw  p.  45  as  to  comparison  between  the  figures  for  London  and  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales. 
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Table  XIII. — Amount  and  Average  Rate  in  the  £  of  Poor  Bates  less  Pbrcept  Rates  in 
Administrativb  Counties  and  County  Boroughs  in  1896-97  and  1897-98 — continued. 


III.-Year  1896-97. 


(6.)  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BOBOVGR^^-continued. 


Iiondon  and  County  Boroughs. 

i 

Rateable  Value. 

Poor  Rates 
raised. 

Precept  Rates. 

raised  less 
Precept  Rates. 

Rate  in  £  of 
Rateable  Value 
of  Poor  Rates 

raised  Iws 
Precept  Rates. 

ENGLAND—cow^nttcrf. 

Lancastek  County. 

Barrow-in-Furness  - 
Blackburn      -             •             -         - 
Bolton          -           -             -             - 
Bootle            .... 
Barnlej                      .          .            - 
Bory-             -            -            -         - 
Liverpool-            -               -            - 
Manchester    -             -            .         . 
Oldham       -             -             -             . 
Preston           -             -             -         . 
Rochdale     .             -             -             . 
St.  Helens      -            -            -        - 
Salford        -             .             -             - 
Wigan            .... 

£ 

222,407 
439,797 
464,403 
450,243 
331,096 
248,862 
3,802,566 
2,921,493 
432,536 
361,794 
290,044 
310,723 
836,400 
184,199 

£ 

9,712 

54,715 

25,233 

56,097 

13,520 

19,773 

340,774 

931,404 

13,225 

8,270 

45,229 

15,683 

61,593 

20,542 

£ 

39,065 

317 

26,500 

12,213 

130,627 

810,528 

375 

66 

28,503 

500 

543 

12,442 

£ 

9,712 

15,660 

24,916 

28,597 

13,520 

7,560 

210,247 

120,876 

12,850 

8,204 

16,726 

15,183 

51.050 

8,100 

*.      a. 

0  10-5 

0  8-5 

1  1-2 
1     3-2 
0    9-8 

0  7-3 

1  1-3 
0    9-9 
0     71 

0  5-4 

1  1-8 

0  11-7 

1  2-7 
0  10-6 

Total 

11,285,653 

1,604,770 

1,061,569 

543,201 

0  11-6 

Lbicbstbb  County. 
Leicester    -             -            -            - 

707,812 

62,569 

— 

62,569 

1     92 

Lincoln— Parts  of  Lindsey. 

Grimsby     -             -    . 

Lincoln           •             -           ; .         . 

193,265 
153,299 

35,933 
11,758 

20,685 
338 

15,248 
11,420 

1     6*9 
1     5-9 

Total 

346,564 

47,691 

21,023 

26,668 

1     6-5 

Monmouth  County. 
Newport         -             -             -         - 

280,688 

40,105 

22,356 

17,749 

1     3-2 

Norfolk  County. 

Great  Yarmouth     - 

Norwich        -j          V  -            -         - 

181,082 
343,267 

27,548 
66,947 

11,999 
37,380 

16,549 
29,567 

1     8-6 

1    8-7 

Total        . 

524,339 

94,495 

49,379 

45,116 

1     8-7 

Northampton  County. 
Northampton 

209,812 

33,444 

1 

19,232 

14,212 

1     4*3 

Northumberland  County. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

997,532 

33,385 

900 

32,485 

0    7-8 

Nottingham  County. 
Nottingham 

896,304 

71,489 

— 

71.489 

I     7-1 

Oxford  County. 
Oxford           .            -            .        . 

324,014 

11,464 

— 

11,464 

0    8-6 

X  2 
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BOTAL  COMMTSSIOK  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION: 


Table  XIII. — ^Amount  nnd  Avkraae  Rate  in  the  £  of  Poor  Bates  less  Precept  Bates  in 
Administr^titb  Counties  and  County  BoBOUfiHS  in  1896-97  und  1897-98 — cotUitiued. 


ni— Year  1896-97. 


(*.)  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BOROUGHS-con«n«co. 


London  and  County  Boroughs. 

Rateable  Value. 

Poor  Rates 
raised. 

Precept  Bates. 

Poor  Rates 

raised  less 

Precept  Rates. 

Rate  in  £  ot 
Rateable  Valoe 

of  Poor  Rates 

raised  less 
Precept  Rates. 

ENGLAND— con<tntt€if. 

Somerset  County. 
Bath           .... 

£ 
301,637 

£ 
25,866 

13,494 

£ 
12,372 

*.      d. 
0     9-8 

Southampton  Countt- 

Portsmouth 

Southampton            ... 

658,622 
370,499 

113,893 
55,836 

67,312 
28,732 

46,581 
27,104 

1     5-0 
1     5-6 

Total 

1,029,121 

169,729 

96,044 

78,686 

1     5-2 

Stapford  Countt. 

Hanley       -            -            -            - 
Walsall          ...        - 
WestBrorawich      .            -            - 
Wolverhampton 

190,284 
205,965 
204,817 
325,143 

35,993 
13,657 
28,828 
55,678 

22,758 

17,449 
26,625 

13,235 
13,657 
11,379 
28,953 

1     4-7 
1     3-9 
1     1*8 
1     9-4 

Total 

926^09 

184,066 

66,832 

67,224 

1     5-4 

SuPFOLK,  East. 
Ipswich      -            -            -           - 

235,227 

29,001 

15,034 

13,967 

1     23 

SuRRBT  County. 
Croydon 

692,177 

93,272 

69,423 

3.3,849 

0  11-7 

Sussex,  East. 

Brighton        -            -            -        - 
Hastings     - 

754,964 
372,332 

85,729 
35,683 

37,689 
20,120 

48,040 
15,563 

1     3-3 
0  100 

Total 

1,127,296 

121,412 

67,809 

63,603 

1     1-5 

Warwick  County. 

Birmingham             -            •          - 
Coventry    -            .            -            - 

2,208,124 
183,216 

426,709 
8,896 

309,511 

117,198 
8,896 

I    0-7 
0  11-7 

Total 

2,891,340 

436,605 

809,611 

126,094 

1    0-7 

Worcester  County. 

Dudley       .            -            .            - 
Worcester      -            -            -        - 

133,699 
183,862 

20,993 
18,566 

8,401 
4,159 

12,592 
14,407 

1  10-6 
1    6-8 

Total       - 

317,561 

39,559 

12,560 

26,999 

1    8-4 

York,  East  Riding. 
Kingston -upon-Hull 

807,074 

102,548 

37,461 

65,087 

1    7-4 
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Table  XIIL — Amount  and  Aybraoe  Kate  m  the  £  of  Poor  Rates  less  Precept  Rates  in 
Administrative  Counties  and  Countv  Boroughs  in  1896-97  and  1897-98 — continued. 


III.— Year  1896-97. 


{b.)  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BO^OVGB.S—continuHl 


London  and  Coonty  Boroagbs. 

Rateable  Valae. 

Poor  Bates 
raised. 

Precept  Rates. 

Poor  Kateii 

raised  less 

Precept  Kates. 

Bate  in  £  of 
Rateable  Value 
of  Poor  Rates 

raised  less 
Precept  Rates. 

ENGLAND— c(wi/int*eA 

York,  North  Riding. 
Middlesbrough 

£ 

309,943 

£ 

23,908 

£ 
2,270 

21,638 

t.    a. 

1     4-8 

York,  West  Riding. 

Bradford    -            -            -            . 

Halifax          .... 

Huddersfield 

Leeds            .            -            -          - 

Sheffield     -            -            -            - 

1,097,434 

358,403 

434,501 

1,420,985 

1,235,071 

214,683 

16,826 

14,110 

229,034 

233,578 

174,901 

154,266 
138,974 

39,782 
16,826 
14,110 

74,768 
94,604 

0    8-7 
0  11-3 

0  7-8 

1  0-6 
1    6-4 

Total 

4,546,394 

708,231 

468,141 

240,090 

1    0-7 

York  County  Borough  - 

244,247 

82,378 

68,969 

13,409 

1     1-2 

WALES. 

Glamorgan  County. 

Cardiff        .... 
Swansea         -            -            ..        - 

891,826 
346,925 

98,683 
53,033 

62,443 
30,698 

36,240 
22,335 

0  9« 

1  3-6 

Total 

1,238,751 

161,716 

93,141 

58.575 

0  11-3 

Total  of^Coimly  Boroughs 

36,614,717 

4,823,349 

2,837,496 

1.985,753 

1    1-4 
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HOTAI.  COMMISSION  OK  LOOAi.  TAXATION: 


Table  XIII. — Amount  and  Average  Bate  in  the  j^  of  Poos  Rates  loss  Prbcept  Rates 


ly.— Tear  1997-98. 


(a.)  ADMINISTRATIVE  OOtTNTIES 

Parishes 

in  Bural  Districts. 

Parishes 

in  Urban  DiatricU. 

•  1 
Adminiftratire  Counties. 

Assessable 
Value.* 

Poor 
Bates 
raised. 

Precept 
Bates. 

Poor 
Bates 
raised 
less 
Precept 
Bates. 

Bate  in  £ 
of  Assess- 
able Value 
of  Poor 
Bates 
raised  less 
Precept 
Bates. 

Assessable 
Value.* 

Poor 
Bates 
raised. 

Precept 
Bates. 

Poor 
Bates 
raised 

less 
Precept 
Bates. 

Hate  in  £ 
of  Assess- 
able Value 
of  Poor 
Rates 
raised  less 

Bates. 

I.— LOHDOF 

£                £ 

iSeep.m,) 

£ 

£ 

«.     d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

*.     d. 

' 

II.— SOUTH-EAflTEBK 
COUHTISS. 

gnrrey          -          -         -         - 

1,062,322 

161.419 

105.129 

56.290 

1    0-7 

1,279,612 

112,^88 

67.774 

65,214 

j       0  10-4 

Kent         .... 

1,691.753 

280,293 

190.607 

89,786 

1    0-7 

1,132,787 

127,952 

72,176 

56,776 

0  11-8 

Sussex,  Bast 

705,276 

109,274 

69.133 

40,141 

1    1-7 

609,275 

40,292 

20,712 

19,680 

0    9-2 

8u8B«,We8t      - 

469.601 

69,690 

89361 

29389 

1    3-6 

100,204 

11,964 

6.884 

6,080 

1    0-2 

Soutliampton 

1,018,609 

139,219 

76.244 

62,976 

1    2-8 

360,403 

87.777 

1539G 

21,781 

1    2-5 

Islo  of  Wight      - 

189,692 

16,144 

8,693 

6351 

0  11-3 

160.287 

11,957 

5,351 

6,600 

0    9-9 

Berks         .... 

766.692 

98,773 

67,/j21 

41,262 

1    0-9 

9.708 

751 

323 

428 

0  10-6 

Total 

6342A45 

873312 

64(J.978 

826,884 

1    1-4 

3,652,226 

343,681 

179,216 

164.465 

0  111 

IIL-SouTH  Midland 
Oouvms. 

Middlesex 

276,m 

40,706 

24^974 

15,781 

1    1-7 

3316,312 

450366 

288397 

161368 

0  11-7 

Hertford      .... 

764,806 

99,477 

46,708 

62,774 

1    4-8 

417364 

44,769 

21,049 

28.710 

1    1-6 

Buckingham 

761,468 

89,020 

64.622 

84,898 

0  10*8 

164.629 

17390 

9,719 

7.671 

0  11-9 

Oxford         .         .         .        - 

462,606 

64384 

88,908 

26,431 

1    1-2 

64380 

6371 

1.742 

8,629 

1    4*0 

KorthamptoA     -          - 

706,218 

86329 

60.195 

186384 

1    0-0 

262,431 

82,789 

17.193 

15,590 

1    2-8 

77,880 

7,888 

6,218 

]  2,620 

0    8-1 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Huntingdon 

221,189 

217.692 

17320 

,  9,872 

0  10*7 

42,468 

2363 

1,504 

1368 

0    7-7 

Bedford    -         • 

4H779 

00391 

36,169 

24,422 

1    2-5 

71376 

10,225 

6,600 

8,726 

1    0-6 

Oamhridge  .         -         -         - 

812,135 

48,446 

26,018 

22,428 

1    6-2 

26386 

2386 

788 

1,448 

1    1-1 

IsieofEly 

178,478 

22,248 

10.877 

11366 

1    3-8 

97,298 

10,176. 

6,169 

6316 

1    0-4 

Total 

4,166,620 

646370 

811,494 

284,376 

1    1-5 

4,443368 

676.768 

862.661 

224,112 

1    01 

IT.— EAtTi&v  Covirmn. 

• 

Essex         .... 

1,097,872 

206399 

128,066 

77334 

1    6-0 

1,388.644 

286301 

161.693 

84308 

1    81 

8uflolk,Bast  .... 

607.608 

66360 

21,624 

33,636 

1    3-9 

68,224 

6384 

2,116 

4.418 

1    8-5 

Suffolk.  West      - 

273,026 

86,941 

12,041 

24,000 

1    9-1 

90,113 

9,668 

4,660 

4.993 

1    1-8 

Norfolk         .         .         .       - 

1,107.880 

179377 

88,667 

91310 

1    7-8 

117,970 

17367 

7,000 

10.357 

1    91 

Total 

2»986.286 

478.077 

261.297 

226,780 

1    6-2 

1314.951 

269.446 

166.469 

103376 

1    3-5 

v.— South-Wbstbbw 

Wilts         .         -         -          . 

792,068 

120.666 

76312 

50,254 

1    3-2 

238,847 

80.688 

18307 

11,776 

0  11-9 

Dorset      .         -         - 

612.840 

77,121 

39,892 

87,229 

1    6-4 

112.064 

16326 

6370 

8,666 

I    6-5 

lievon         .         .         •         • 

1.171,408 

168,018 

97,661 

70.467 

1    2-4 

600.624 

65,686 

25310 

30376 

1    2-6 

Oomwallt 

698,279 

110,642 

66.307 

44,835 

1    3-4 

134,922 

17,082 

8,388 

8,644 

1    3-4 

Somerset         -         -      -        - 

1,467,124 

194,164 

111.661 

82393 

1    1-5 

315,012 

30350 

13.806 

17346 

1    1-0 

Total 

4^636,719 

676,601 

391,633 

2S4v868 

1    2-7 

1300,869 

148,976 

72,480 

76,496 

1    2-1 

VI.— Wjwt  Midland 
OoxrvTiBs. 

Qlonoester .-         -         •          - 

1,064^180 

146.752 

86,342 

61,410 

1    2-0 

377372 

52,478 

80,074 

22399 

1    2-2 

Hereford  -         -          - 

600,325 

60,956 

36,845 

26.110 

1    0-0 

38,029 

4,721 

2,390 

2326 

1    2-7 

Salop           .         -         .          • 

923316 

84,561 

61,903 

32.658 

0    8-6 

82,425 

7,484 

3.715 

3,769 

0  11-0 

Stalford    .          -          ' 

1,196,636 

180,368 

76.308 

64,060 

0  10-8 

1367,088 

163362 

78,636 

84.726 

1    4-0 

Worcester      -         -         -       - 

M0,546 

138,693 

89,780 

48,913 

0  11-2 

337,425 

34,883 

H440 

20463 

1    2-6 

Warwick 

786,341 

96.144 

67392 

38.762 

0  11*8 

461321 

46375 

27346 

17,929 

0    9-8 

Total 

6,400342 

662,473 

896370 

256,908 

0  11-4 

2,664.100 

806308 

156,607 

161.601 

1    2-2 

*  iS(00  footnote  (6)  on  page  79. 
t  Including  the  Scilly  Islands. 
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io  ADHunsTRATiyB  OouNTiES  aud  CioDNTr  BoBOOOHS  in  1896-97  vai  I89t-W — continued. 


IV.-Tear  1897-98. 


OTHER  THAN  LONDON. 


Parishes  in  Boroughs. 

Total. 

AssesiULble 
Value-' 

Poor 
Bates 
raised.  | 

1 

Preoept 
Bates. 

Poor 
Bates 
raised 
less 
Precept 
Bates. 

Bate  in  £ 

OfAsWMSf. 

able  Value 
Of  Poor? 
Bates 

raised  less 

I^pt 

Bates. 

Assessable 
Value.* 

Poor 
Bates 

raised. 

Preo^t 
Rates. 

Poor 
Bates 
raised 
less 
Preoept 
Bates. 

Batein£ 

OfASMMS- 

able  Value 

of  Poor 

Bates 

raised  less 

Preoept 

Bates. 

1 

£ 

£     ; 

£ 

£ 

s.    d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

«.     d. 

I.— LOITDOV. 

II.— Sovth-Bastbev 

COUSTIIO. 

667.166 

59,640 

38,787 

20363 

0   7-6 

3.009,100 

884047 

801.690 

182367 

0  10-6 

Snrrqr. 

1.443.0S6 

172.789 

88,215 

89374 

1    2-9 

4367,666 

681,034 

846398 

236.136 

1    1-2 

Kent. 

334,427 

40,474 

28,606 

16,869 

1    0-1 

1,648378 

190.040 

113.460 

76.690 

oiro 

Sussex,  East. 

163.174 

17,141 

6,066 

12,066 

1    5-8 

722.879 

98.796 

61.791 

47,004 

1    8-6 

Sussex.  Wert 

579,567 

86.741 

17.376 

19,866 

0    8-0 

1.957379 

218.787 

100,616 

1H121 

1    0-8 

109,071 

11,846 

6369 

4,777 

0  10-6 

408300 

88,447 

20,613 

17384 

010-5 

Isle  of  Wight. 

226.757 

23,291 

11,008 

12,288 

1    1-0  ' 

1,002.187 

1223I6 

68,862 

63368 

1    0*9 

Berks. 

3,523,168 

861,422    1 

185.616 

176,806 

1    0-0 

12.917389 

1378316 

911310 

667,106 

1    0-4 

ToUL 

ni.— South  Mzdlavd 

UOITVT1B8. 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

3.591.434 

491,660 

818,971 

177,689 

OU-9 

Middlesex. 

M.672 

2i.646 

17.689 

7,009 

1    70 

1,261381 

168,884 

86391 

88.493 

1    3-9 

Hertford 

M.79S 

6,788 

2,095 

3396 

1    4-6 

970,880 

118.198 

67386 

45362 

0  11-3 

Buckingham. 

92.50S 

9362 

3366 

6396 

1    20 

609389 

79,067 

44601 

84466 

1    1-6 

Oxford. 

27,626 

S1666 

1308 

1362 

0  11-7 

998376 

120378 

68,601 

62382 

1    0-6 

121,769 

6,893 

2328 

4366 

0    9-0 

199399 

14726 

7341 

7A85 

0    8-6 

42.738 

4^904 

2.688 

2.266 

1    0*7 

806380 

36.469 

21368 

18,407 

0  10-6 

Huntingdon. 

268aU 

84,606 

21348 

12362 

0  11-6 

744606 

106381 

64818 

41.009 

1    1'2 

Bedford. 

225,198 

24,270 

17378 

6392 

0    7-5 

663368 

74962 

44084 

80368 

1    1-1 

Oambridge. 

86.017 

6.626 

2,972 

2364 

1    6-6 

810,793 

87,944 

19.006 

18386 

1    2-6 

Isle  of  Ely. 

956;B7 

119,6«1 

72.752 

46.780 

OU-7 

9366,716 

13«a74 

73M97 

506,877 

1    0-7 

TotaL 

• 

1 

IV.— BASTIKH  GOVVTIB8. 

352,762 

61367 

88396 

23361 

1    8-8 

2.789378 

503367 

818364 

186308 

1    8-9 

Bssex. 

147,974 

28,411 

12360 

10361 

1    60 

728,706 

853O6 

86300 

48306 

1    4-2 

Suffolk.  East. 

75,966 

10378 

3,137 

7,441 

1  11-5 

489.104 

67.172 

20,788 

36.484 

1    7-9 

Suffolk.  West. 

86,229 

17317 

9,178 

8344 

1  11-2 

1312.079 

214851 

104340 

110311 

1   SI 

Norfolk. 

66>,930 

113363 

68.466 

49397 

1    6-1 

5,264167 

860.886 

460,238 

880,668 

1    6-4 

Total. 

v.— Soutm-Wmxbbv 

OOVVTIK. 

141,068 

19.066 

9,477 

9,608 

1    4.8 

1.171.468 

176388 

104686 

71,687 

1    2-7 

WUts. 

250,156 

44.481 

20,142 

18379 

1    5-6 

876360 

136,768 

72,604 

64164 

1    6-6 

Dorset. 

312.406 

88311 

20.162 

,     18,049 

1    1-9 

1384837 

261,916 

148388 

118382 

1    £-4 

Devon. 

203,506 

29,54e 

14164 

16386 

1    6-1 

1,080.706 

167328 

88,869 

68364 

1    8-9 

Comwall.t 

219.254 

23383 

9,262 

14821 

1    S'7 

2.001.800 

248387 

184128 

118369 

1    1-7 

Somerset 

1426,873 

154849 

79,207 

1     76348 

1    4-1 

7,062361 

980326 

648320 

487306 

1    2-8 

Total. 

1 

VI.— WS8T  MiBLJijrs 
CeuniBfl. 

290,268 

31.769 

16312 

14347 

1    0*3 

1,722320 

1       230,984 

132328 

98,656 

1    1-7 

Gloucester. 

131,991 

24,425 

17,350 

7.076 

1    0-9 

670346 

1         90,101 

56301 

34310 

I    0-4 

Hereford. 

26«,046 

28363 

16.188 

12,080 

0  10-8 

1,274327 

I203O8 

71301 

48,507 

0    91 

Salop. 

S45.^29 

120366 

78.908 

46,462 

1    1-2 

3,906362 

414095 

228347 

184248 

1    1-4 

Stafford. 

127.737 

21.088 

13361 

7387 

1    2-7 

1,406»707 

189374 

U7,47l 

72308 

1    0-8 

Woroester. 

,     305JS86 

84360 

21,756 

12306 

0    9-9 

1362,198 

176,779 

106,403 

69,286 

0  10-7 

Warwick. 

1  1M8.907 

260360 

159364 

100306 

1    0-8 

9333340 

1320.941 

712381 

508.410 

1    0-8 

Total. 
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nOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  1.CCAL  TAXATION  ; 


TabIiK  Xm.-^ Amount  aqd  A.vssa6b  Ratu  is  Tnit  £  of  Poor  Bates  less  Pkecbpt  Bates 


IV.— Tear  1897-98. 


(a.)  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNTIES 

Parishes  in  Rural  Districts. 

Fisrishes  in  Urban  Districts. 

Aduiinistrsiive  Ci^unlies. 

Assessable 
ValU'3.* 

Poor 
Rates 
raised. 

1 

Precept 
Bates. 

Poor 

rsS^ 

less 

Precept 

Bates. 

Batein£ 

of  Assess. 

able  Value 

of  Poor 

Rates 

raised  less 

Precept 

Rates. 

Assessable 
Value.* 

Poor 
Rates 
raised. 

Precept 
Bates. 

Poor 
Bates 
raised 
less 
Prooept 
Bates. 

Rate  in  £ 
of  Assess- 
able Value 
of  Poor 
Bates 
raised  less 
Precept 
Bates. 

j 

VII.— NOETH  MiDLlHD 
COUHTIBS. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s.    d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

«.    d. 

lieicester     -         - 

714,240 

2,708 

40367 

88341 

Oil  2 

19,711 

7305 

12,206 

1   0-9 

Rutland           ... 

180.741 

18.?47 

9364 

4,283 

0   7-6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lincoln  :~ 

Parts  of  Holland 

210,719 

40,022 

25353 

14,669 

1    4-7 

76,830 

9,088 

6,032 

4.066 

1    0-7 

farts  of  Kesteven 

457,763 

72363 

51333 

21319 

0  11-1 

27360 

8,044 

1.771 

1,273 

OU'l 

1 

Parts  of  Lindsey           -       - 

708,022 

106,962 

70,164 

85318 

1    01 

241.406 

17,020 

6360 

11.760 

0  11-7 

Nottingham 

710,746 

81.732 

53371 

28,161 

0    9-6 

269.448 

33,012 

16,674 

16338 

1    2-6 

Derby    .             -             -          - 

1468,819 

159,106 

102.955 

56.151 

0  11-6 

661,779 

67332 

88.661 

84381 

0  10-6 

Total       - 

4,096,063 

655349 

361,707 

193312 

0  11-8 

1393338 

189307 

693d3 

60,914 

1    0-0 

V II  I.-N0ETH-WE8TBBir 
COUITTIBB. 

Chester       •         -          .         - 

1,250,423 

134,448 

85.691 

48.757 

0    9-4 

1,152,088 

78329 

36368 

41366 

0    8-7 

Lancaster 

1,7814J94 

215332 

137.532 

78.800 

0  10-6 

4.080381 

355.181 

174305 

180.026 

0  10'« 

Total 

8.032.417 

350,280 

223323 

127,057 

0  10-1 

5.232,913 

483360 

211.068 

882392 

0  10-8 

IX.— TOEKBHIBS. 

West  Biding          -         -    '     - 

2.068,077 

306,895 

217.739 

89.156 

0  10-4 

2397398 

304318 

198,693 

110^920 

0  10-8 

East  Biding    - 

647,202 

88.718 

68.867 

25346 

0    9-4 

146378 

10346 

4342 

6,003 

0    0*0 

North  Biding 

970,782 

94,035 

57324 

36.111 

0    8-9 

488377 

41.165 

28396 

18,760 

0  10-6 

Total       - 

8^1,061 

48^643 

834^030 

150313 

0    9-8 

3,166,447 

366328 

280,681 

135,692 

0  10-3 

X.— NOETHEEW  COtrWTIES. 

Durham 

1,647,438 

204.970 

124,450 

80320 

0  11-7 

773,705 

80386 

89340 

41.087 

1    0-7 

Northumberland 

842,113 

87396 

65339 

22,067 

0    6-8 

668.007 

63,121 

81,711 

21.410 

0    0-0 

Cumberland 

64^,201 

64348 

43,404 

21338 

0    8-0 

882,405 

28383 

18.116 

10.707 

0    6-7 

"Westmorland   - 

896397 

23.694 

17.490 

6,104 

0    5-0 

66,267 

2.697 

1.158 

1,539 

0    6-7 

Total 

8,481,649 

381,102 

250383 

130,^0 

0    9-1 

1,789384 

164,927 

90384 

74^693 

0  10-0 

XL— MOEMOUTH  A»D  WALBS. 

* 

Monmouth       ... 

289.016 

48»172 

26.137 

18.036 

1    8-0 

638.992 

95,032 

58344 

42388 

1    7-0 

ttlamorgan 

779376 

180360 

85358 

45,092 

1    1-9 

1,670364 

216380 

186,686 

79396 

0  11-4 

Carmarthen     .             -             - 

821,772 

64,463 

82.136 

22,827 

1    4-7 

86.837 

14304 

8,460 

6.435 

1    6-8 

Pembroke    ■ 

206.445 

85386 

18.907 

1C378 

1    71 

7370 

1318 

391 

827 

8    0-0 

Cardigan         -             -             - 

126321 

26,904 

14341 

10,903 

1    8*7 

4.678 

672 

253 

419 

1    0-5 

Brecknock  -          -          -          - 

169,530 

27372 

17.053 

10319 

1    2-9 

22,471 

3,703 

1353 

1340 

1    8-7 

Radnor 

90,792 

13,026 

8,140 

4386 

1    0-0 

17.996 

1372 

704 

1368 

1    4-0 

MontgoroeiT 

191.477 

23,064 

12,947 

10.117 

1    0-7 

80376 

8329 

2.008 

1336 

1    2-5 

Plint  -             -             .             - 

263.867 

88,101 

18,806 

16306 

1    2-7 

89,171 

8,727 

8.448 

6384 

1    2-2 

Denbigh       • 

360324 

60,608 

82.408 

18,106 

1    0-1 

63,141 

6344 

8,011 

2308 

0    8-4 

Merioneth 

98303 

18,036 

11,040 

6387 

1    5-0 

97,181 

17.905 

10315 

7,690 

1    67 

Carnarvon   .          -          .          - 

211395 

89,684 

20.645 

18369 

1    9-6 

125,402 

11363 

5337 

6.026 

0  11-6 

Anglesey 

118,765 

20370 

9379 

10.800 

1    9*8 

33318 

4.811 

1,628 

3,283 

1  11-3 

Total 

:i.227,073 

517,(«94 

307.680 

209,405 

1    3-6 

2.788382 

3S5,750 

220356 

169,304 

1    1-7 

Total      of    Adminiatrative-) 
Counties  other  than  Lon-}- 
don            -            -           '-' 

40,489,765 

1 

1 
5,516,2013,375,604 

2,139,697 

1    0-7 

27,846,978 

8.127,240 

1,744,606 

1.882,636 

011-9 

•  See  footnote  (6)  on  page  79. 
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POOB  AAT8S  LESS  PBXOEP^  HAUBS  IN  ABIflHISTAATlVE  COUNTUft  AND  OOUNTY  BOROUQHS.  16& 


in  Administbativb  Oountibs  and  County  Bobouohs  in  1896-97  and  1897-98— eon^'nued. 


IV.-Year  1897-98. 


OTHER  THAN  LOISDON— continued. 

Farisbes  in  Borooghs. 

Total. 

Value.' 

Poor 
Bates 

raised. 

Preoept 
Bates. 

Poor 
Bates 
raised 

less 
l^feoept 
Bates. 

Bate  in  it 
of  Assess- 
able Value 
of  Poor 
Bates 
raised  less 
J^pt 
Bates. 

Assessable 
Value.* 

Poor 
Bates 
raised. 

Preo^t 
Bates. 

Poor 
Bates 
raised 

less 
Preoept 
Bates. 

BateinA 
of  Assess- 
able Value 
of  Poor 
Bates 
raised  less 
Preoept 
Bates. 

AdministratiTeOoaatlei. 

£ 

M 

£ 

£ 

«.   d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ff.    d. 

VII.— NOBTB  MlOLAVB 
OoirVTIBI. 

njM 

10388 

6380 

8384 

1    0-7 

1.014330 

112,948 

63301 

40.441 

0  11*7 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

135.744 

13347 

8.964 

4383 

0   7-6 

Butland. 

4M07 

6306 

8368 

8,487 

1    6-5 

888.055 

65,605 

83343 

88,162 

1    4*0 

Lincoln  s— 

Phrts  of  Holland. 

80^U 

10.144 

6^060 

6.084 

1    0*3 

684387 

85,740 

58,164 

27376 

0  11-3 

PteUofKesteven. 

86,966 

.  8,640 

m 

8,168 

1    8-0 

986,463 

125312 

76301 

40,741 

1  o-i 

Parts  of  Lindsey. 

161.273 

17360 

0,476 

8304 

1    0-7 

1,141.461 

132,724 

79.721 

58,003 

0  11-1 

Nottingham. 

160.016 

27,408 

14.880 

18306 

1    8-9 

1300.614 

244.R34 

160,896 

93,638 

0  11-8 

Derbj. 

614^063 

76.178 

88.880 

86,888 

1    2*8 

«,1043a4 

770334 

470,400 

299344 

0  11-8 

Total. 

VIIL— NOBTH-WflBTVf.ir 
OOUVTMB. 

478,803 

48384 

88380 

80364 

0  10*2 

8376363 

261.661 

161,184 

110,477 

0    9-8 

Chester. 

8,877.680 

n4j000 

180.011 

84068 

0    8*5 

8.240.414 

785.062 

442.048 

348,014 

0  10-0 

Lancaster. 

8361,847 

868,083 

104^148 

0    8-8 

ll,lie;677 

1.046.723 

598382 

463,401 

0    9*8 

TotaL 

IX.'^YOSUEEU. 

1.868,074 

19W02 

183a68 

67390 

0  10-8 

<Q,022,4tf 

808,600 

544304 

258306 

0  10*8 

West  Biding. 

48300 

8388 

1384 

8,198 

0  10*9 

841364 

97.690 

64,143 

83347 

0   9*6 

866346 

88386 

14380 

18306 

1    6*6 

1.658305 

168385 

94.709 

78,876 

0  10*7 

North  Biding. 

1.000,810 

887300 

148,786 

79484 

0  11-4 

8316318 

1.068375 

708,446 

866328 

0  10-8 

TotaL 

X.-N0ROT1M  Ooothm. 

768,741 

06316 

66,068 

80384 

1    0-4 

8,170384 

380372 

819,731 

160,841 

1    0*1 

Durham. 

868,188 

88376 

88,700 

11387 

0  10-5 

1375308 

176.908 

120,969 

56.034 

0    7-9 

88(^617 

84368 

88367 

U396 

0   8-5 

13^328 

128^117 

84377 

48340 

0    7*7 

Onmberland. 

68377 

8.728 

8300 

1438 

0    8-9 

480341 

30.013 

21.238 

8,775 

0    4*9 

V«18,488 

168366 

106388 

63378 

0  10-7 

6334.466 

714.695 

4M;606 

268,190 

0   9*7 

Total. 
1 

XI.— MonOVTH  ASD  WaU6. 

81368 

8384 

1360 

1385 

1    9-0 

840.006 

141388 

79.040 

62348 

1    5-7 

Monmoath. 

681180 

18308 

18371 

6331 

1    8-9 

2318360 

866332 

881314 

180318 

1    0-4 

Glamoqraa. 

47.718 

8376 

918 

9,768 

1    1-9 

456327 

73348 

41318 

31325 

1    4-6 

Carmarthen. 

71381 

9344 

4305 

4,180 

1  ri 

289.096 

45347 

84203 

21344 

1    6*7 

Pembroke. 

48,480 

6386 

8^ 

8,016 

1    6*8 

178314 

88,112 

18,684 

14,488 

1    7*0 

Cardigan. 

81^14 

3A68 

1,853 

1300 

1    2-7 

218.416 

34327 

20,759 

18,768 

1    3*5 

Biedknoek. 

— 

— 

-. 

— 

— 

108.788 

14.998 

8344 

6,154 

1    1*6 

Badnor. 

47308 

6385 

8324 

2411 

0  10*6 

869.751 

32.028 

17.96* 

14,064 

1    0-6 

Montgomery. 

19,190 

8^40 

896 

1.254 

1    8-7 

872,148 

45377 

23,283 

28.744 

1    2*7 

Flint. 

OS^ 

8301 

^651 

8340 

0   9*9 

518387 

64343 

40,094 

24,240 

0  11-2 

Denbigh. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

li»5.784 

36341 

J1.364 

14577 

1    50 

Merioneth 

08378 

14,766 

7.010 

7.746 

1    7-8 

430.670 

65362 

32392 

32,760. 

1    6*3 

Camsrvcu. 

0,413 

8376 

1366 

810 

1    8-7 

161396 

27,560 

12.673 

14.888 

110-1 

AxBlesej. 

618,147 

77,110 

48,187 

84978 

1    8-5 

6369,102 

979354 

576.182 

403.772 

1    2-8 

TotaL 

16^,885 

1,881,881 

1,054^86 

766^ 

1    0  0 

83,666,006 

10,463,822 

6474,646 

4389,177 

1   0-8 

{'^^fettg?. 

I     8 

8612. 
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BOTAL  COHUISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION: 


Tablk.  XILL. — ^Amuont  and  Atxra.ob  Ratx  in  the  £  of  Poos  Bates  less  Pbboipt  Batbs  in  Adhinis- 
TBATivB.CoDMCiiM  and  CouNTT  BoBOUGBS  in  1896-^7  and  1897-98— con<«iMie«/. 


IV— Year  1897-98. 


(6.)-L0NP0N  AND  COUNTY  BOROUGHS. 


London  and  County  Boroaghf . 

AtcesMble 
Value.* 

Poor  Rates 
raited. 

Precept  Rates. 

Poor  Bates 

raised  less 

Precept  Bates. 

Bate  in  « 

of  Assessable 

Valoe  of  Poor 

Bates  raised 

less  Precept 

Rates. 

ENGLAND. 
London  (Administi'atlve  Connty)!  - 

£ 
36,432,166 

£ 
6,061,406 

£ 
3,116,340 

£ 
3,986,066 

«.      d. 
1    7-8 

Berks  County. 
Heading         -            -            .         - 

309,466 

15,896 

^^m 

18,896 

1     0-8 

Chestkb  Couhtt. 

Birkenhead 

Chester          .... 

Stockport            ... 

507,185 
188,961 
281,412 

35,970 
4P,898 
34,322 

18,737 
34,069 
21,153 

17,283 

6,824 

13.169 

0     8-2 
0    8-7 
0  11-2 

Total 

977,558 

111,185 

73,959 

37,226 

0    91 

Dkbby  County. 
Derby        .... 

422,087 

63,906 

26,610 

27,296 

1     3-5 

Dktok  Oountt. 

DeTonport        .         -            -        - 
Exeter         .... 
Plymouth         -             -           - 

177,817 
200,269 
406447 

26,645 
27,703 
65,417 

14,100 
13,602 
26,932 

12,646 
14,101 
28,486 

1     4-9 
1     4-9 
1     4'9 

Total 

783,238 

109,765 

64,634    j         55,131 

1     4-9 

DUBHAH   COOSTT. 

Gateshead        -            ... 

South  Shields 

Sunderland        .            ... 

1 

310,602 
314,641 
512,621 

19,684 
43,493 
26,753 

28,086 
2,454 

19,684 
16,407 
23,299 

1     3-2 
0  11-8 
0  10-9 

ToUl 

1,187,864 

88,930 

30,540 

58,390 

1    0-8 

Esssx  COIWTT. 
WestHJun        .           ... 

969,382 

206,092 

136,283 

69,809 

1     5-3 

arX>T)CESTBB  ConNTT. 

Bristol          .... 
Gloucester        -           ... 

1,154,133 
170,202 

124,956 
22,005 

68,169 
11,400 

66,787 
10,605 

1     1-9 
1     3-0 

Total        -           -     ._j 

1,824,835 

146,961 

69,669 

77,392 

1     20 

*  See  footnote  (()  on  p.  79. 
t  See  p.  45  as  to  comparison  between  the  fignres  for  London  and  the  rest  of  Eagland  and  Wales. 
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POOR  RATES  LESS  PRKfflSPT  BATBS  IN  ADMINISTRATIVB  OOUNTIia  AND  COUNTY  BOROUGHS.  I7l 

Tablb  XIII. — Amount  and  Avbbagk  Rate  in  the  £  of  Poor  Bates  less  Precept  Rates' in  Adminis- 
trative Counties  and  Countt  Boroughs  in  1896-97  and  1897-98— cim*i»«€rf 


nr,— Year  1897-98. 


(b.)-i-LOTSrDO}S  AKD  COUNTY  BOBOUGHS— eoiKmited. 

j 

London  and  County  Boron^hi. 

1 

Atsesiable 
Valne.» 

PoorBatM 
raised. 

Preeept  Bates. 

PoorBatM 

raised  lew 

Preeept  Bates. 

Bate  in  £ 

of  Assessable 

Value  of  Poor 

Bates  lused 

less  Preoept 

Bates. 

Kent  County. 
Canterbury        .... 

I 

i 

£ 
107,636 

£ 
11,514 

£ 
5,648 

£ 
5,966 

«.     d. 
1     1-3 

Lancaster  Countt. 

Barrow-in-Furness 
Blackburn 
Bolton          -            • 
Bootle        -           -            - 
Burnley          -            -            -         - 
Bnry         .            -            .              . 
Liverpool        -            ... 
Manchester            ... 
Oldham        -            -              -        - 
Preston     -            -       .      - 
Rochdale        -            ... 
St.  Helens     .         .            -            - 

Salford 

Wigan        -            -            -            - 

224,2812 
438,931 
459,504 
456,832 
337,260 
247,078 

3,827,794  . 

2,930,009 
433,102 
361,320 
291,294 
306,906 
855,086 
187,124 

7,275 

54,015 

25,806 

51,896 

13,435 

20,179 

328,008 

962,710 

16,323 

8,144 

46,705 

15,308 

39,832 

24,977 

87.600 

442 

^6,000 

13,269 

128,840 

809,790 

504 

99 

33,548 

434 

768 

11,503 

7,275 
16,415 
25,364 
25,896 
13,435 

6,910 

199.168 

152,920 

15,819 

8,045 
13,162 
14,874 
39,064 
13,474 

0    7-8 

0  9-0 

1  1-2 
1     1-6 
0    9-6 

0  6-7 

1  0-5 
1     0-5 
0    8-8 

,0    53 
0  10« 

0  11-6 
.0  110 

1  5-3 

.  Total 

i 

11,355,522 

1,614,613 

1,062,792 

551,821 

0  11-7 

Leicester  Countt. 
Leicester         ^         -            -         • 

738,398 

46,771 

— 

46,771 

1     3-2 

Lincoln— Parts  of  Lmdsey. 

Grimsby         •            .          .         - 
Linooln        ... 

193,955 
154,423 

28,508 
13,102 

'        17,411 
604 

11,097 
12,498 

1     1-7 

1    7-4 

Total 

348,378 

41,610 

18,016 

23,595 

1    4-3 

Monmouth  Countt. 
Newport       *            -            -      .  - 

287,616 

42,541 

■22,900 

19J641 

1     4-4 

Norfolk  Countt. 
Qreat  Yarmouth 

181,924 
845,052 

28,126 
62,109 

13,674 
38,800 

14,452 
23.300 

1     71 
1    4-2 

Total 

626,976 

90,235 

62,474 

37,761 

1     5-2 

Northampton  Countt. 
Northampton        .        .        .        - 

215,615 

38,208 

20,704 

12,504 

1     1-9 

Northumberland  Countx. 
Neircastle-upon-Tyne 

1,042,070 

84,781  . 

960 

33,881 

0    7-8 

♦  Sfe  footnote  (6)  on  p,  79, 
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BOTAL  O01OUS8ION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION: 


TiBLB  Xin.— Amount  and  Atbbaob  Bite  in  the  £  of  Poob  Batks  leas  Pbbokpt  Bates  in  Adhtnis- 
TBATira  CocMTiis  and  Countt  Bobouobs  iu  1896-97  and  l897-98~con<in««^. 


IV.— Year  1897-98. 


(6,)— LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BOBOUGHS--«m««ni«rf. 


London  and  County  Doroughi. 

ABseasable 
Value.* 

Poor  Bates 
raised. 

Pieoept  Bates. 

Poor  Bates 

raised  less 

Fleoept  Bates. 

BateinA 

of  Assessable 

Yaloe  of  Poor 

Bates  raised 

leu  Precept 

Bates. 

Nottingham  Countt. 
Nottingham        .... 

£ 
903,196 

£ 
60,605 

£ 

£ 
60,605 

».      d. 
1    4-1 

OXVOBD  CJOXTNTT. 

Oxford        •         w           •           . 

826,717 

10,416 

— 

10,416 

0    7-7 

SOHBBSBT  OOUNTT. 

Bath         .... 

299,599 

30,999 

17,601 

13,398 

0  10-7 

Southampton  Oountt. 
Portsmouth        .... 
Southampton 

703,423 
399,761 

112,759 
66,431 

71,632 
36,281 

41,127 
30,150 

1    20 
1    61 

Total 

1,103,184 

179,190 

107,913 

71,277 

1    8-5 

Staivord  County. 

Hanley         •           .           -         - 
Walsall    .            .             .             - 
WestBromwich 
Wolverhampton     - 

191,649 
241,118 
204,336 
332,385 

39,122 
14,983 
80,321 
51,698 

26,237 

19,233 
24,311 

13,885 
14,988 
11,088 
27,887 

1     6-4 
1     2-9 
1     1-0 
1    7-8 

Total 

969,488 

136,124 

68,781 

67,343 

1    4-7 

Suffolk,  East. 
Ipswich        .           .           ^         . 

240,589 

29,440 

15,545 

13,895 

1     1-9 

Surrey  County. 
Croydon        .            .         .           ^ 

712,104 

93,209 

63,307 

29,902 

0  101 

Sussex,  'East. 
Brighton        -            ... 
Hastings      -          -            .            . 

766,922 
374,112 

79,078 
35,730 

32,514 
20,015 

46,564 
15,715 

1     2-6 
0  10- 1 

Total 

1,141,034 

114,808 

52,629 

62,279 

1     11 

Warwick  Coukiy. 

Birmingham           ... 
Coventry 

2,251,698 
186,275 

438,001 
8,679 

314,394 

123,607 
8,679 

1     1-2 
0  11-2 

TotaJ 

2,436,973 

446,680 

314,894 

132,286 

1     10 

Worobstbr  CouNrY. 

Dudley 
Worcester 

132,480 
184,490 

10,980 
18,897 

9,401 
3,9iO 

10,579 
14,947 

1     7-2 
1    7-4 

Total 

316,970 

38,877 

13,361 

25,526 

1    7-3 

♦  5ec  footxiote  (6)  od  p,  79. 
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POOB  BATES  LESS  PBEOEPT  BAT^S  IN  ABMINISTBATIVE  COUNTIES  AND  OOUNTT  BOBOUGHa   17S 

Tablk  XIII. — Amount  and  Aybraqe  Ratb  Iq   the  £   of  Poor  Rates  less  Pbbckpt  Bates  in  Admhiis* 
TBATiYE  CouNTiBB  and  CouNTT  B0BOUOH8  in  1896-97  and  1897-1898 — continued. 


IV.-Tear  1897-98. 


(b.)  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BOROV QRS-^coniinued. 

London  and  Coantj  Boroaghs. 

A«ses8.ble 
Value.* 

Poor  Bate* 
mised. 

PreoeptBatM. 

Poor  Bates 

raiaed  less 

PreoeptBatea.' 

Bate  in  A 

of  AsaeasaUe 

Value  of  Poor 

Jaatea  raiaed 

leasPreoevt 

Bates. 

ENGTiAND— cw6'»tte^/. 

YoBKy  East  Eidino. 
Kingston-upon-HuU 

£ 
844,076 

£ 
93,529 

£ 
32,443 

61,086 

$.     d. 
1     6*4 

York,  North  Riding. 
Middlesbrough 

319,064 

28,797 

2,761 

26,046 

1     7-6 

York,  West  Riding. 

Bradford            -             - 

Halifax 

Huddersfield 

l^eeda        .... 

Sheffield 

1,123,684 

360,606 

431,269 

1,463,185 

1,254,381 

224,687 

16,896 

14,554 

238,442 

241,108 

178,691 

156,136 
143,743 

45,996 
16,896 
14,564 
82,306 
97,365 

0    9-8 
0  11-2 

0  .8-1 

1  1-6 
1     6-6 

Total      . 

4,fi35,llo 

735,687 

478,570 

257,117 

1     1-3 

York  County  Bokouoli 

252,607 

81,888 

69,126 

12,762 

1    01 

WALES. 

Glamorgan  County. 

'     OfardifP             .       •       - 
Swansea 

1,007,697 
346,406 

106,287 
60,778 

71,886 
36,396 

34,401 
24,382 

0  8-2 

1  4-9 

Totol 

1,354,103 

167,066 

108,282 

58,783 

0  10-4 

Total  of  Comity  Boroughs 

36,399,866 

4,896,322 

2,919,671 

1,976,761 

1     10 

See  footnote  (6)  on  p.  79. 
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BOYAL  COMMISSIOlJ   ON  LOCAL  TAXATION: 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON   LOCAL  TAXATION  : 


Table  XV. — ^Katbs  raised  in,  and  Valuation  of.  Urban  Districts  other  than 
Boroughs  in  1896-97  and  1897-98. 

[Ccmpiled  from  the  Local  Taxati&n  Returns,  1897-98,  Ft.  IIL  (ff,C.  302—/.,  o/1899)  ;  7&iVf.,  1890-97 
Pt.  IIL  (H,C.  351—/.,  of  1898);  and  Returns  lent  to  the  Commission  by  the  Local  Oovemment  BaardJ] 


Valuation. 


Bates. 


Description. 
2. 


Amount. 
3. 


Amount  of  Bates 
raised. 


Average  rate  in  £. 


1806-97. 

Foor  Rates  (excluding  precept 
rates) 

County  rates* 

Bates    raised    bj    authorities 
acting  under  the  Burial  Aets 

School  Board  rates 

Sanitary  rates : — 

General  district  rates 


Highivay  rates 

Other  rates  raised  by  Urban 
District  Councils. 


Bateable  value  for  Poor  Bate 


Assessable  value  (under 
»  Public  Health  Act,  1875) 
for  General  District  Bate. 


£ 


27,779,514. 


22,890,800 


I 
Total  Sanitary  Bates         -  .  .       .     . 

Total  Bates  in  Urban  DifltrictB  other  than  Boroughs 


1897-98. 

Poor  Bates  (excluding  precept 
rites)  -  -        - 

County  rates* 

Rates    raised    by    autborities 
acting  under  the  Burial  Acts 

School  Board  rates 

Sanitary  rates  :— 

General  district  rates 


Highway  rates 


Other  raws  raised  by  Urban 
District  Councils. 


i  Assessable  value  (under  1 
-  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  > 
1896)  for  Poor  Bate        -J 


Assessable  value  (under 
Public  Health  Act,  1875) 
for  General  District  Bate. 


£ 

1,S76,151 
914,977 
58,059t 

728.691 


8,116,977 

42,586 
105,868 


3,265,431 


27,846,978. 


28,698,586^ 


6,338,309 


£ 

1,382,638 
944,246 
56,815t 

754,119 


8,306,678 


38,066 


97,136 


s.    d. 

lis 

7-9 

O-.'S 

6-5 


2  10*2 


5    0  8 


s.     tf. 

11'9 
8-1 
0-5 

6-5 


Total  Sanitary  Rates  -  -  -  - 

Total  Bates  in  TTrhan  Districts  other  than  Boroughs 


3,436,880 


.1- 


6,674,198 


10-8 


6   1-8 


*  Including  Metntpolitan  Police  rates  levied  in  Urban  Districts, 
t  Partly  o«*in3at€d. 
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COUNTY    BOROUGH    COUNCILS. 
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IIL--EXCHEQ,VER   CONTRIBUTION  ACCOUNTS  OF  COUNTY 
AND   COUNTY  BOROUGH  COUNCILS. 


A. — Statement  supplied  by  the  Local  Government  Board  at  the  request  op  the 
Commission  as  to  the  mode  op  distribution  op  money  paid  into  the  Excheoueb 
Contribution  Account,  and  showing  in  respect  op  what  purposes  the  grants  by 
THE  Councils  op  Administrative  Count[£S  and  County  Boroughs  are  made. 


The  Exchequer  Contribution  Accouat  is  the  separate  account  of  the  county  or 
borough  fund  to  which  are  carried  all  sums  paid  under  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888,  and  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  18^*0,  to  the  council  of  a  county  or 
county  borough  under  the  direction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  out  of  the  Local 
Taxation  Account  at  the  Bank  of  England.     (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41.  s.  23.) 

The  Distrihulion  of  Money  paid  into  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account. 

The  enactments  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  money  paid  into  the  Exchequer  Enactments 
Contribution  Account  are  contained  in  section  23  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  goveminor 
and  section  1  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890.    The  latter  thedistnbu- 
provision  applies  only  to  the  share  carried  to  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  of    '*^°' 
the  council  of  an  administrative  county  or  county  borough  in  respect  of  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Duties. 

This  provision  authorises  the  council  to  expend  their  share  of  the  duties,  or  any  part  Application 
of  it,  in  making  contributions  for  the  purposes  of  technical  education,  which  includes  of  share  of 
both  technical  and  manual  instruction  within  the  meaning  of  the  Technical  Instruction  tJ^*/Q^*'^*** 
Acts,  1889  and  1891.    The  contribution  of  the  council  may  be  made  over  and  above  toms  and 
any  sum  that  may  be  raised  by  rate  under  that  Act.     In  the  case  of  a  county  to  which  Excise) 
the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  applies,  the  county  council  may  in  like  I^atie?  to 
manner  contribute  towards  intermediate  or  technical   education  under  that  Act  in  ^j!^|^*u 
addition  to  the  amount  which  they  are  thereby  empowered  to  contribute. 

If  the  council  do  not  direct  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  sums  which  are  received  Application 
from  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Duties,  and  paid  into  the  Exchequer  *>*'  duties  if 
Contribution    Account,   to   be  appropriated    or  sot  aside  for  the    purposes  above  "^i^Jjou^" 
mentioned,  the  sums  thus  received,  together  with  the  monies  derived  from  the  local  ^ade 
taxation  licenses  and  the  estate  duty,  must  be  applied  as  directed  by  cub-section  (2)  of  towards 
section  23  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888.  *  technicul 

It  is,  however,  provided  by  section  2  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1891,  that 
any  monies  received  by  a  county  council  under  section  1  (1)  (6)  of  the  Local  Taxation 
(Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  and  directed  by  them  to  bo  appropriated  or  set  aside 
for  technical  or  manual  instruction  shall,  although  not  expended  or  specifically  contri- 
buted or  allotted  in  whole  or  in  part  before  the  end  of  the  financial  year  remain 
applicable  for  such  purposes,  and  not  be  applied  in  manner  provided  by  section  23  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  until  the  county  council  have  made  an  order  for  such 
application. 

Under  sub-section  (2)  of  section  23  of  the  Act  of  1888,  all  sums  for  the  time  being  Applicaticn 
standing  to  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  are  to   be  applied  to  the   under-  of  other 
mentioned  purposes  in  the  order  specified :—  .    [0^^^^*"^^^*^' 

(L)  In  paying  the  costs  incurred  by  the  council  in  respect  of  the  account  or  j^jxchequer 

otherwise  chargeable  thereon ;  Contribm  on 

(11.)  In  payment  of  the  sums  required  by  the  Act  to  be  paid  by  the  council  in  Account. 

substitution  for  local  grants ; 
(III.)  Except  in  the  case  of  London,  in  payment  of  the  grant  required  by  the  Act 

to  be  made  by  the  council  in  respect  of  costs  of  union  officers  ; 
(IV.)  In  the  case  of  an  administrative  county,  in  repaying  to  the  general  county 
account  of  the  county  fund  the  costs  on  account  of  general  county  purposes 
for  which  the  whole  of  the  area  of  the  county  is  liable  to  be  assessed  to 
county  contributions. 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION   ON  LOCAL  TAXATION: 


Application 
of  any 
remaining 
balance. 


In  the  case  of  the  county  borough  the  balance  remaining  after  payment  of  the  grant 
in  respect  of  the  costs  of  union  officers  is  to  be  carried  to  the  borough  fund  or  applied 
in  aid  of  such  rate  leviable  over  the  whole  of  the  borough  as  the  council  of  the  borough 
may  determine.     (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41.  s.  34  (1)  {e).) 

Sub-sections  (3)  to  (10)  of  section  23  of  the  Act  of  1888  contain  directions  regarding 
the  application  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  county  of  any  balance  remaining  in  the 
Exchequer  Contribution  Account  of  a  county  council  after  the  purposes  above 
mentioned  have  been  satisfied.  These  arc  as  follows  (they  do  not  appJy  in  the  case 
of  a  county  borough) : — 

1.  Such  propoi*tion  of  the  surplus  as  the  total  rateable  value  of  the  area  of  each 
quarter  sessions  borough  exempt  from  contributing  to  any  special  county  purpose  bears 
to  the  rateable  value  of  the  whole  county  is  to  be  paid  to  the  council  of  that  borough 
and  the  remainder  is  to  be  applied  as  follows  : — 

First  towards  repaying  to  the  proper  special  accounts  of  the  county  fund,  the 
costs  on  account  of  which  the  area  of  the  county,  exclusive  of  such  quarter 
sessions  boroughs,  is  liable  to  be  assessed  to  county  contributions. 

If 5  however,  any  of  the  quarter  sessions  boroughs  to  which  a  payment  of  the 
proportion  of  the  surplus  is  made  is  liable  to  be  assessed  to  county  contributions  for 
any  of  the  costs  last  mentioned,  there  must  be  deducted  from  the  amount  payable  to 
the  council  such  sum  as  would  have  been  raised  within  the  borough,  if  the  costs  had 
been  raised  by  county  contributions. 

2.  If  there  remains  any  sum  after  repaying  these  costs  to  the  accounts  of  the 
county  fund,  the  residue  is  to  be  divided  as  follows  : — Such  proportion  of  the  sum  as 
the  total  rateable  value  of  the  area  of  each  borough  maintaining  a  separate  police 
force  under  the  County  and  Borough  Police  Acts,  and  not  being  a  quarter  sessions 
borough  above  mentioned,  bears  to  the  rateable  value  of  the  whole  county,  after 
deduction  of  the  rateable  value  of  every  quarter  sessions  borough  above  mentioned,  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  council  of  the  borough,  and  the  rest  is  to  be  applied  towards 
repaying  to  the  proper  special  accounts  of  the  couuty  fund  the  costs  of  the  police  and 
other  costs  on  account  of  which  the  area  of  the  county,  exclusive  of  all  these  boroughs, 
is  liable  to  be  assessed  to  county  contributions.  Where  a  town,  not  being  a  borough, 
maintains  its  own  police  and  receives  any  payment  from  the  county  council  in  pursuance 
of  the  Local  Government  Act  towards  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  police,  the  enactment 
applies  to  the  town  as  if  it  were  a  borough  and  as  if  the  sanitary  authority  were  the 
council  of  the  borough. 

3.  If  any  balance  remains  after  all  the  above  payments  are  made,  and  it  is  ix\  excess 
of  what  the  county  council  consider  necessary  to  carry  forward  to  the  neifc  account, 
the  excess  is  to  be  divided  among  the  district  councils  other  than  the  councils  of 
quarter  sessions  or  other  boroughs  to  whom  portions  of  the  surplus  have  been  paid 
under  the  foregoing  provisions,  and  is  to  be  so  divided  in  proportion  to  the  rateable 
value  of  the  area  of  each  district. 

4..  Where  any  part  of  a  county  is  situate  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  the 
section  applies  as  if  that  part  were  the  area  of  a  borough  maintaining  a  separate  police 
force,  except  that  the  sum  which  would  be  payable  to  the  borough  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
district  councils  of  the  county  districts  wholly  or  partly  situate  in  such  part,  and  is  to 
be  divided  among  these  district  councils  in  proportion  to  the  rateable  value  of  the 
area  of  each  district,  or  of  so  much  of  it  as  is  within  the  Metropolitan  Police 'District. 

5.  All  sums  paid  in  pursuance  of  the  section  are  to  be  carried,  if  paid  to  the  council 
of  a  borough,  to  the  borough  fund,  and  if  paid  to  a  district  council  other  than  the 
Council  of  a  borough,  to  the  district  fund,  and  are  to  be  applied  to  purposes  for  which 
the  whole  of  the  borough  or  district  is  liable  to  be  rated. 

The  rateable  value  for  the  purpose  of  the  section  is  to  be  determined  according  to 
the  standard  or  basis  for  county  contributions  for  the  time  being. 

The  purposes  for  which  Grants  by  tlie  Councils  of  Administrative   Counties   and 

County  Boroughs  are  made. 

Grants  The  payments  required  to  be  made  by  the  council  of  the  county  or  county  borough 

chargeable  ^^^  those  set  out  in  sectiou  24  (2)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  being  in 
^**^uerCon-  substitution  for  the  grants  which  before  the  3l8t  March  1889  were  paid  to  various 
tribu^ion  *  locai  authorities  and  officers  from  the  Exchequer,  and  in  addition  to  these  (except  in 
Account.  the  case  of  the  London  County  Council)  the  grant  under  section  26  of  the  Act  in 
respect  of  the  cost  of  officers  of  poor  law  unions. 
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Where  ine  payijLiejQt  ia  one  which,  if  ihe  j^ct  had  not  passed  und  ^he  system  of  Mode  of 
parliamentary  grants  had  continued,  would  have  been  made  to  the  connty  authority  P^jment. 
or  the  council  of  a  county  borough,  the  council  transfer  the  amount  payable  to  the 
appropriate  account  of  the  county  or  borough  fund  as  the  case  may  be.     Ih  thfe^'^tbAr 
cases  the  payment  is  made  by  the  cottncil  to  the  guardians,  local  authority;  or  dffite^  to'^^hT^^^^ 
entitled  thereto  under  the  Act.  '     ^«m  i.i  .  \ j   .     >  •  .  .      jj^^gunj^,* 

The  authorities  and  officers  to  whom  the  grants  under  section  24  of '  the  Act  of  1888  ^  ^^  ^  gi^  * 
are  payable,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  griants  are  made,  are  as  follows : —        "         a'repaykbl^, 

\a.)  To  the  guardians  for  every  poor  law  union  or  officer  for  any  other  area  wholly  or  J^p  whLh ' 
partly  in  the  county  or  county  borough,  such  sums  as  the  Local  Government  made. 
Board  from  time  to  time  certify  tio  be  due  fropi  the  cqujicil  in  ^i^bstitution  Teachers  of 
for  local  grants  towards  the  remuneration  of  te^^chers  in  poor  law  schools  poor  law 
and  for  payments  to  public  vaccinators  under  section  5  or  the  Vaccination  ^^^^  *" 
Act,  1867.  '  '  '  vRccinatori, 

(6.)  To  the  guardians  of  every  such  poor  law  union  the  schbol  fees  paid 'by  th^jn  for  School  fe?5ii, 
pauper  children  sent  from  a  workhouse  to  a  public  elementary  school  oiitsi^d 
the  workhouse.  .  '. 

(c.)  To  every  local  authority  for  any  area  wholly  or  partly  in  the  county  or  county  Salary  of 
borough  by  whom  a  medical  officer  of  health  or  inspector  of  nuisances  is  paid  "J?^*5»^  * 
one  half  of  his  salary  where  the  qualification,  apppintnjeat,  salary,  and  tetfare  ^^[j^nj 
of  office  of  the  officer  are  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Local  inspector  §f 
Government  Board.  nuisances. 

If,  however,  the  Board  certify  to  the  council  that  the  medical  officer. has  fail^  tQ 
send  to  the  Board  the  reports  and  returns  required  by  the  regulations,  a  sum  equal  to 
the  half  of  the  salary  is  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  the  council  must  pay  the  aimouiit 
into  the  E.xchequer  and  not  to  the  local  authority.  ^ 

(d.)  To  the  guardians  paying  the  registrars  of  births  and  deaths  for  any  district  Bemunera- 
wholly  or  partly  in  the  county  or  county  borough,  a  sum  equal ^ to  the  amount  *'^°^^      • 
paid  out  of  local  grants  towards  the  remuneration  of  the  registrars  paid  /by  J^rths^ml^ 
the  guardians.  deaths. 

(e.)  To  the  pauper  lunatic  account  of  the  county  or  borough  fund,  as  the  case  may  Lnnaiics 
be,  a  sum  is  to  be  transferred  equal  to  four  shillings  a  week  for  each  pauper  chargeabla 
lunatic,  for  whom  the  net  charge  upon  the  council  after  deducting  ftny  a^bujot  J^q^^ 
received  by  the  council  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lunatic  from  any  BOutcid  borough, 
other  than  local  rates  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  four  shillings  a  week  throughout 
the  period  of  maintenance.  /    ■ 

(/.)  and  (g.)  To  boards  of  guardians  and  town  councils  payments  of  four  shillings  a  To  unions  or 
week  for  each  pauper  lunatic  for  whom  the  net  charge  upon  the  gaardiaikfe  ^^  borough, 
council  is  as  above  mentioned.   In  the  case  of  pauper  lunatics  chargeitble  to  tke 
union,  the  grant  is  only  payable  where  the  lunatic  is  maintained  in  an  asyluijl, 
registered  hospital,  or  licensed  house.  \'  m  ^*M*r  u   Compensa- 

(7*.)  To  the  appropriate  account  of  the  county  or  borough  fund  apy  compensation  ^f  the  pence, 
payable  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  or  other  officer  of  qnarter  sessions  under  &c. 
section  18  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  1855.  ...,,,    Costs  of 

(i.)  To  the  police  account  of  the  county  or  borough  fund  a  sum  equal  to  on^  half  of  counij 
the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  police  of  the  county  or  county  borough  is  to  be  horough 
transferred.  >    police. 

Costs  of 

0'.)  To  the  council  of  each  borough  maintaining  a  separate  police  force,  one^haK  of  police  in 

the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  borough  police  is  to  be  paid.  '  borough  with 

If,  however,  the  Secretary  of  State  withholds,  as  respect^/the  police  of  any  county  or  police  force, 
borough,  his  certificate  under  the  County  and  Borough  Police  Act,  1856,  that^the  As  to  Secre- 
police  has  been  maintained  in  a  state  of  efficiency  in  point  .of-  numbers  and  discipline  s^'te^^   wer 
during  the  year  ending  on  the  29th  September  then  last  past,. the  tra^sfer  of  payment  r^ectFng^^ 
referred  to  above  in  paragraphs  (r.)  and  {j.)  respectively  cannot  be  iria'de.     Under  such  efficiency  of 
circumstances,  in  the  case  of  a  county  or  county  borough,  the  council,  in  lieu  of  police, 
transferring  any  sum  under  these  provisions  to  the  police  account,  forfeit  to  the  Crown, 
and  must  pay  into  the  Exchequer,  and  charge  to  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account, 
such  sum  as  the  Secretary  of  State  certifies  to  be  in  his  opinion  equivalent  to  one  half 
of  the  cost  of  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  police  during  the  said  year. 
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is  more  than 
one  county. 


Grant  in 
respect  of 
union 
officers. 


Gr&nts  by 
London 
County 
CouncIL 


If  a  Secretary  of  State  withholds  his  certificate  as  respects  the  police  of  a  borough 
which  is  not  a  county  borough  no  payment  can  be  made  by  the  county  council  to  the 
council  of  the  borough  in  respect  of  one  half  of  the  costs  of  the  pay  and  clothing  of 
the  police  of  that  borough  during  the  year,  and  such  amount  as  a  Secretary  of  State 
certifies  to  be  in  his  opinion  the  equivalent  of  such  one  half  must  be  transferred  by 
the  county  council  from  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  to  the  general  county 
account,  and  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  county. 

(h)  To  the  receiver  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  (where  rates  for  that  force  are  raised 
in  the  county)  a  sum  bearing  such  proportion  to  the  sum  actually  raised  in 
the  same  year  by  rates  from  the  parishes  in  the  county  for  this  purpose  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  certifies  to  be  the  proportion  which  would  have  been 
contributed  out  of  the  Exchequer  under  the  arrangement  in  force  during  the 
financial  year  1887-88. 

Where  the  union  or  other  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  guardians  or  local 
authority,  or  for  which  the  oflBcer  acts,  is  not  wholly  situate  in  one  administrative 
county  or  county  borough,  such  proportionate  part  of  the  payment  is  made  by  each  of 
the  councils  as  is  certified  by  the  Board  to  be  due  from  them.  (61  &  52  Vict, 
c.  41.  B.  24  (5). ) 

The  grant  in  respect  of  the  officers  of  poor  law  unions,  under  section  26  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888,  is  paid  to  the  guardians  of  every  poor  law  union  wholly 
or  partly  in  the  administrative  county  or  county  borough,  for  the  cost  of  the  officers  of 
the  union  and  of  district  schools  to  which  the  union  contributes.  Until  Parliament 
otherwise  determines,  this  sum  is  the  amount  certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  have  been  expended  by  the  guardians  during  the  year  ended  the  25th  of  March 
1888  on  the  salaries,  remuneration,  and  superannuation  allowances  of  the  officers  (other 
than  teachers  in  poor  law  schools),  and  on  drugs  and  medical  appliances. 

Where  the  union  is  not  wholly  situate  in  one  administrative  county  or  county 
borough,  the  payment  of  this  annual  sum  is  borne  by  the  councils  in  proportion  to  the 
rateable  value  of  the  portions  of  the  union  situate  in  their  respective  counties  or 
boroughs  ascertained  on  a  day  fixed  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

In  the  administrative  county  of  London  the  arrangements  of  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Pund  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  new  grant  payable  under  the  Act 
by  the  county  council  to  the  guardians  of  unions  wholly  within  their  county  should 
be  allocated  on  a  different  principle.  In  this  case,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  the 
London  County  Council  are  not  required  to  pay  to  the  guardians  the  annual  sum 
payable  in  other  counties  based  on  the  expenditure  above  referred  to. 

In  lieu  of  this  annual  sum  the  council  pay  to  the  guardians  of  every  union  wholly 
in  the  county  of  London  such  sums  as  the  Board  from  time  to  time  certify  to  be  due 
from  the  council  in  substitution  for  the  local  grants  towards  the  remuneration  of  poor 
law  medical  officers,  and  the  costs  of  drugs  and  medical  appliances.  (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41 . 
B.  43  (1)  [a).) 

Where  part  only  of  a  poor  law  union  is  situate  in  the  administrative  county  of 
London,  the  London  County  Council  pay  such  proportion  of  the  annual  sum,  which  is 
under  the  other  provisions  of  the  Act  payable  to  such  guardians  by  the  council  of  the 
administrative  county  in  which  the  remainder  of  the  union  is  situate,  as  the  rateable 
value  of  the  portion  of  the  union  within  the  county  of  London  bears  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  union  (s.  43  (1)  (c)). 

A  grant  is  also  payable  by  the  London  County  Council  under  section  43  (1)  (&)  of 
the  Act  of  1888  to  the  guardians  of  every  union  wholly  in  the  county,  consisting  of  an 
amount  equal  to  four  pence  a  day  for  every  in-door  pauper  maintained  m  the  union, 
but  this  grant  is  not  chargeable  to  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  of  the 
council. 

Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall, 
August  1898. 
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B.— Amounts  paid  from  Exchequer  Ooatribution  Accounts  of 
County  OouncUs  and  Town  Councils  of  County  Boroujghs 
in  England  and  Wales  during  the  Years  1896-97,  1897-98, 
and  1898-99. 
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B.— Amounts  paid  from   Exchequer   Contribution   Accounts   of 

England  and  Wales  during  the  Tears 


Amounts  paid  during  the  Year  1896-97. 

Purposes  for  which  Payments  from  Exchequer  Contribution  Accounts 

of  County  Councils  and  Town  Councils  of  County  Boroughs 

in  England  and  Wales  are  made,  and  Aathorities  receiving  them. 

By  County 
Councils 
(except 
London 
County 

Council). 

By  London 
County 
Council. 

By  Town 
Councils  of 

County 
Boroughs. 

Total 
Payments. 

Closts  incurred  in  respect  of  the  account,  or  otherwise  charge* 

able  thereon. 
Payments  to  public  vaccinators        -            -            -            - 

£ 
557 

8,733 

f 
2,287 

676 
2,649 

£ 
1,233 

13,669 

Payments  to  unanls  of  <:!^uardians  : 

Kemuneration  of  teachers  in  poor  law  schools    - 

School  fees  for  pauper  children  sent  from  a  workhouse  to 

a  public  elementary  school  outride  the  workhouse. 
Begistrars  of  births  and  deaths      .            .            .            - 
Pauper  lunatics             -            -            .            - 
Union  officers'  grant  under  sections  26  and  43  of  Local 

Government  Act,  1888. 
Bemuneration  of  poor  law  medical  officers,  and  costs  of 

drugs  and  medical  appliances,  in  London. 

12,407 
239 

7,550 
341,092 
704,669 

13,473 

582 

127,005 

1,191 

41,383 

8,388 
32 

J, 032 
156,268 
258,378 

34,268 
271 

9,164 
624,365 
964,238 

41,383 

Total  Payments  to  Boards  of  Chiardians 

1,065,967 

183,634 

424,098 

1,673,689 

Payments  to  other  local  authorities : 

Payments  to  locaV  authorities  in  respect*  of  the  salaries  of 

medical  offi'cers  of  health,  and  inspectors  of  nuisances 
sap^jsaoitfoy  inspectors.  ^       .       - 

Paymients  to  councils  6i  boroughs  in  respect  of  main- 
-:  teQaaee  of  pirupei;  Iqnntiics.' 
Payments  to '  councils  6i  boroughs  maintaining  separate 

police  forces  in  respect  of  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the 

police. 
Payments  to  quaiter  sessions  boroughs  under  section  23 

(3)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 
Payments  to  councils  of  boroughs  maintaining  separate 

police  forces,  and  not  being  quarter  sessions  boroughs, 

under  section  23  (6)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 
Other  payments    -            - 

'    90,540 

32 

82;754 

1,428 

16,855 

6,440 

113,835 

32 

82,754 

1,428 

Total  Fayments  to  other  Local  Authorities  - 

174,764 

16,866 

6,440 

198,049 

Transfers  to  technical  education,  &c.  accounts 

441,343 

120,000 

165,945 

727,288 

Transfers  to  other  accounts  of  the  county  or  borough  fund : 
For  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics  chargeable  to  the 

county  or  borough. 
For  compensation  to  clerk  of  the  peace  or  other  officer  of 

quarter  sessions,  under  the  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  126.S.  18. 
To  police  account  in  respect  of  the  pay  and  clothing  of 

the  police. 
Other  transfers              -             -                          •            - 
Bepayments  to  general  and  special  county  accounts,  or 

to  borough  fund,  or  in  aid  of  rates. 

7,879 

629 

524,780 

193 
1,323,666 

5,€(^-3 
161,497 

2,525 

385 

446,376 

237,635 

16,067 

1,014 

971,166 

193 

1,722,788 

Total  Transfers  to  other  Accounts  of  thel 
County  or  Borough  Fund    -                    -j 

1,857,147 

167,160 

686,921 

2,711,218 

Other  payments          --.-*- 

— 

— 

261 

261 

Total* 

3,548,491 

489,926 

1,286,990 

6,326,407 

was 


*  The  total  amount  paid  into  the  Local  Taxation  Account  (excluding  payments  under  the  Agricaltural  Rates  Act,  1896) 


6,276,911/.  in  respect  of  the  year  1896-97, 
6,695.012/.  „         „         „         1897-98, 

6,771.991/.  .,         „         .,         1898-99; 
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County  Gouncils  and  Town  Councils  of   Coimty  Boroughs  in 
1896-97,  1897-98,  and  1898-99. 


1 

Amonnta  paid  dnring  tbe  Tear  1897-98. 

Amoonts  paid  daring  tlie  Trar  1898-99. 

By  County 
Councils 
(except 
London 
Coanty 

Council). 

By  London 
Connty 
Council. 

By  Town 
Councils  of 

Coanty 
Boroughs. 

Total 
Payments. 

By  Connty 
Councils 
(except 
London 
County 
Council). 

By  Loudon 
Coanty 
ConncU. 

1 

By  Town     1 
Connciis  ot    . 
Connty 
Boroughs. 

Total 
Fsyment*. 

697 
8,090 

844 

£ 
1,766 

£ 
697 

10,689 

£ 
769 

8,194 

£ 
2,160 

£ 
142 

2,827 

£ 
911 

18,181 

8,392 
240 

7,940 
346,828 
707,264 

14,110 

582 

134,061 

1,165 

42,978 

8,856 
36 

1,120 
165,782 
273,719 

80,858 
276 

9,642 
646,661 
982,148 

42,978 

8,711 
269 

7,782 
365,838 
695,524 

13,444 

682 

138,345 

1,137 

44,312 

6,937 
20 

1,028 
169,516 
260,960 

29,092 
289 

9,392 
673,699 
957,611 

44,312 

1,070,664 

192,886 

449,013 

1,712,663 

1,078,124 

197,820 

438,451 

1,714,395 

96,177 

32 

85,752 

16,491 

19,407 
488 

7,012 

122,596 

520 
85,752 

16,491 

97.898 

32 
90,970 

5,436 

23,045 
338 

6,819 

127,762 

370 
90,970 

.',436 

198,452 

19,895 

7,012 

225,369 

194,338 

23,383 

6,819 

224,538 

451,543 

75,000 

188,088 

714,631 

472,088 

160,000 

180,265 

812,403 

7,626 

351 

530,894 

192 
1,167,197 

5,748 
152,697 

2,663 

126 

455,701 

207,454 

16,037 

477 

986,095 

■  192 
1,527,348 

7,516 

295 

537,121 

48 
1,821,717 

6,545 
181,420 

2,844 

125 

473,440 

268,446 

15,905 

420 

1,010,561 

48 
1,771,583 

1,705,760 

158,445 

665,944 

2,530,149 

1,866,697 

186,966 

744,855 

2,798,617 

— 

— 

720 

720 

— 

570,328 

261 
1,373,720 

261 

3,435,206 

447,070 

1,312,532 

6,194,808 

3,620,158 

5,564,206 

but  the  following  amounts  were  not  transferred  to  the  Couoty  and  Coanty  Borough  Exchequer  Contribution  Accounts  :— 

1896-97.  1897-98.  1898-99. 


raid  to  Cattle  Pieuro-pnenmonia  Account 
Paid  to  Keceiver  for  Metropolitan  Police  District 
Paid  in  aid  of  Police  Pensions    -  -  .  . 

Paid  to  Exchequer  for  Costs  of  BeTisiog  Barristers,  &c. 


-  105,600 

-  657,88S 

-  300,000 

-  12,746 

1,076,S29 


•  57,200 

675,533 

800,000 

12,731 

1,045,464 


61,600 
686,680 
300,000 

15,170 

1,061,450 


t    9861S. 
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IV,— TABLE   CLASSIFYING    TAXES  RAISED  BY  PARLIAMENT 
HoTE.— The  Table  only  includes  the  Taxes  payable  to  the  Exchequer,  and  does  not 

the  Net  Receipts  under  the  principal  heads  of  Tax  Revenue  as 


Desoription  of  Tax. 


1.  CuEtoms  Duties 


2.  Excise  Duties : 

Duties  on  Consumable  Articles 
License  Duties  -  -  -  - 

Bailway  Passenger  Duty    -  - 

Total  Exoisb  Duties    - 

3.  Death  Duties : 

Probate  and  Account  Duty    - 

Temporary  Estate  Duty     - 

Estate  Duty  -  .  -  -  - 

Legacy  Duty      -  - 

Succession  Duty        .  .  -  - 

Corporation  Duty 

Total  Death  Duties    - 

4.  Stamp  Duties : 

Deeds  and  other  InstruraentH 

Marketable  Securities  transferable  by  De- 
livery. 

Capital  Duty  (Share  and  Loan) 

Contract  Notes  above  \d. 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes 

Composition  for  Duty  on  Bankers'  Bills  and 
Notes. 

Playing  Cards  .  .  .  - 

Licenses  and  Gertilicates 

Life  Insurances  -  -  -  • 

Marine  Insurances  -  - 

Patent  Medicines 

Receipts,  Drafts,  Ac.  •  -  • 

Total  Stamp  Duties  - 

5.  Laud  Tax  (unredeemed) 

6.  Inhabited  House  Duty  -  .  -  - 

7.  Income  Tax : 

Schedule  A.       - 

Schedule  B.  (including  farmers'  profitd  as- 
sessed Schedule  D.) 

Schedule  C.  -  -  -  -  - 

Schedule  D. : 

Fishings  and  Shootings 

Hallways  in  the  United  Kingdom     - 

Quarries,  Mines,  &c.  - 

Railways  out  of  the  United  Kingdom 

Foreign     ond     Colonial     Securities     and 

Coupons. 
Municipal   Interest,    other  Interest,  and 

other  Profits. 
Public  Companies 
Trades  and  Professions      -  -  • 

Schedules.  .  •  -  . 

Total  Income  Tax  (at  Sd,  in  the  £)  - 

Grand  Total 
Percentages  of  Grand  Total 


Taxes  incidental  to  the  Ownerohip,  Occupation,  or  Transfer 
of  Property. 


Bateable  Property. 


(1) 


12,000 

27,000 

4,^01,000 

852,000 

600,000 

40,000 


6,192,000 


2,211,000 


68,000 


2,279,000 


740,000 


1,699,000 


5,127,000 


24,000 
711,000 
539,000 


6,401,000 


17,311,000 


17-6 


Kon-Bateable 
Property. 

(>0 


35,000 

6,000 

6,205,000 

2,36.3,000 

104,000 

6,000 


7,718,000 


2,097,000 
368,000 

593,000 
123,000 
704,000 
125,000 


65,000 
172,000 

1,431,000 


6,668,000 


29,000 
52,000 

1,212,000 


637,000 
317,000 
433,000 
699,000 

300,000 

3,316,000 
835,000 


7,630,000 


21,016,000 


21-4 
; 


Total. 


(3.) 


47,000 

32,000 

9,866,000 

3,216,000 

704,000 

46,000 


13,910,000 


4,308,000 
358,000 

593,000 
191,000 
704,000 
126,000 


65,000 
172,000 

1,431,000 


7,947,000 


740,000 


1,699,000 


6,166,000 
52,000 

1,212,000 

24,000 

1,248,000 

856,000 

433,000 

599,000 

800,000 

3,316,000 
835,008 


14,031,000 


38,327,000 


39-0 
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I-QR  IMPERIAL  PURPOSES  IN  1899-1900. 

include  the  Taxes  assigned  direct  to  the  Local  Taxation  Accounts.    The  figures  represent 
given  in  the  Finance  Accounts  for  1899-1900,  pp.  20-24. 


Taxes  not  inddenUl  to  Fropertj. 

DatiaBon 
Commodities 
ofFrimwy 

Duties  on 

Commodities  not 

of  Primaiy 

Neeeftsity  and 

Baawaj 
Passenger  Daty. 

Trading  and 
Prolessional 
lioensesand 

Establishment 

and  other 

Licenses  mainly 

incidental  to 

Taxation 
(Income  Tax) 
attributable  to 

Personal 

Exertion  rather 

than  to  the 

TotaL 

Gb^nd  Total. 

Keoessitj. 

Certificates. 

Expenditure. 

possession  of 
Property. 

(1.) 

(2.) 

(3.) 

(4.) 

(5.) 

(».) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

20,714,000 

2,329,000 

— 

— 

— 

23,043,000 

23,043,000 

31,231,000 

328,000 

230,000 

20,000 

— 

31,231,000 
250,000 
328,000 

31,231,000 
250,000 
328,000 

31,231,000 

828,000 

230,000 

20,000 

— 

31,809,000 

31,809,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

47,000 
82,000 

— 

f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9,866,000 

3,216,000 

704,000 

46,000 

•     — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

13,910,000 

_^^ 

— 

^ 

— 

„^^ 

— 

4,308,000 
358,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

593,000 
191,000 
704,000 
126,000 

289,000 

23,000 

170,000 

— 

— 

23,000 
170,000 

289,000 

23,000 
170,000 

65,000 

172,000 

289,000 

1,431,000 

289,000 

23,000 

170,000 

— 

— 

482,000 

8,429,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

740,000 

— 

— 

—  • 

—  ■ 

— 

— 

1,699,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

103,000 

103,000 

6,156,000 
166,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•— 

1,212,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24,UOO 

l,248,0OU 

866,000 

433,000 

599,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

300,000 

— 

—- . 

_ 

3,340,000 
1,393,000 

3,340,000 
1,393,000 

3,816,000 
4,176,000 
1,393,000 

— 

—  • 

— 

— 

4,836,000 

4,836,000 

18,867,000 

52,234,000 

2,680,000 

400,000 

20,000 

4,836,000 

00.170,000 

98,497,000 

530 

2-7 

•4 

•0 

4-9 

61-0 

100  0 

V              
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V.^MEMORANDA  UPON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY 
IN  CONNEXION   WITH  LOCAL   TAXATION. 


I. — Memorandum  prepared  for  the  Commission  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  op 
His  Majesty's  Treasury  relatinct  to  the  History  of  Government  Property 
IN  connexion  with  Local  Taxation  and  to  the  princtples  and  procedure 
of  Valuation. 


Contributions  in  lien  of  rates  for  buildings  in  London  occupied  as  public 
offices  have  been  given  from  a  very  early  period,  and  also  to  the  lighting  and 
paving  rates  of  the  London  parishes  in  which  the  Eoyal  parks  are  situated. 
Contributions  have  always  been  made  in  London  and  the  provinces  in 
respect  of  official  residences  of  officers  of  the  Government,  and  of  certain 
small  properties  such  as  coastguard  stations. 

Witb  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions  no  contributions  other  than  these 
were  given  before  the  year  1860,  and  they  amounted  to  about  18,000/. 

In  the  year  1858,  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Establishments  (Exemp- 
tion from  Rates)  1858,  recommended  that  all  lands  and  buildings  used  for 
public,  charitable,  scholastic,  and  scientific  purposes  should  be  rendered  liable 
to  assessment  to  local  rates,  and  the  Government,  in  1859,  brought  in  a  Bill 
to  give  effect  to  their  recommendations,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  the  managers  and  trustees  of  charitable  institutions,  the  Bill  was  allowed 
to  drop,  and  the  succeeding  ministry,  instead  of  renewing  the  attempt  to  pass 
the  Bill,  limited  their  operations  to  giving  a  grant  in  aid  of  poor  rates  to 
those  parishes  only  in  which  the  value  of  the  Government  property  amounted 
to  one-seventh  of  the  total  rateable  value  of  the  parish. 

Valuations  of  the  Government  property  for  this  purpose  were  made  by  a 
professional  surveyor,  Mr.  Richard  Hall,  and  a  vote  of  35,000?.  was  first  taken 
in  1860-1  to  meet  the  payment  of  the  contributions,  in  addition  to  the 
18,000Z.  mentioned  above. 

The  cases  affected  by  this  arrangement  were  all  cases  where  the  property 
had  been  for  a  long  period  in  the  occupation  of  the  Crown ;  but  in  1863  the 
Treasury  adopted  a  new  principle  to  meet  the  cases  of  newly  acquired 
property,  and  directed  that  a  contribution  "  by  way  of  indemnity  '  should  be 
given  to  all  rates,  calculated  upon  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  at  the 
date  of  its  first  occupation  by  the  Crown.  This  principle  had  already  found 
expression  in  several  enactments  which  provided  that  lands  acquired  under 
those  statutes  for  the  defence  of  the  realm  should  be  rateable,  but  that  they 
should  not  be  assessed  at  a  higher  rateable  value  than  that  at  which  they 
stood  at  the  date  of  acquisition. 

A  similar  provision  was  made  in  the  Public  Offices  (Sites  and  Approaches) 
Acts,  the  Downing  Street  Improvement  Acts,  the  Courts  of  Justice 
Concentration  (Site)  Act,  1865,  the  General  Post  Office  Extension  Act, 
1865,  and  the  Telegraph  Act,  1868.  Bates  have  accordingly  been  paid  for 
properties  acquired  under  all  these  statutes. 

In  1871  the  Government  introduced  a  Bill,  "  Eating  and  House  Tax  Bill/' 
for  the  abolition  of  all  exemptions  from  rateability ;  the  Bill  was  read  a 
first  time,  but  not  further  proceeded  with. 

In  1873  the  Government  introduced  another  Bill,  *'  Eating  (Liability  and 
Value)  Bill,"  which  also  provided  for  the  abolition  of  all  exemptions  from 
rateability,  but  this  Bill,  though  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  1874  the  Government  decided  to  contribute  to  every  parish  containing 
Crown  property,  and  to  give  a  contribution  to  all  local  rates  instead  of  the 
Poor  E/ate  only. 
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The  following  memorandum  (dated  the  25th  June  1874)  was  accordingly 
prepared  and  was  read  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  House  of 
Commons : — 

"  We  have  had  under  our  consideration  the  subject  of  the  rules  which 
ought  to  govern  the  distribution  of  the  proposed  increased  grant  of  Parlia- 
ment for  contributions  in  lieu  of  rates  in  respect  of  property  occupied  for  the 
public  service.  We  adopt  the  principle  that  property  occupied  for  the 
public  service  should  contribute  to  the  local  rates  equally  with  the  other 
property  in  the  parishes  in  which  it  is  situated,  having  due  regard  to  its 
character  in  each  case.  The  contribution  will  be  made  to  the  poor  and  all 
other  local  rates  levied  in  the  parish  in  which  the  property  is  situate,  and  no 
parish  will  be  excluded  from  such  contributions  on  the  ground  that  the 
Government  property  is  less  than  a  certain  minimum. 

**  We  feel  it  necessary,  considering  how  widely  diflTerent  are  the  variouR 
kinds  of  Government  property,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  apply  to  all  of 
them  the  rules  of  assessment  applicable  to  private  property,  to  retain  in  our 
own  hands  the  valuation  of  all  Government  property,  with  the  intention  of 
adopting  in  each  case  as  far  as  possible  the  same  principles  as  are  applicable 
to  the  valuation  of  private  property.  Thus,  property  occupied  as  ex-officio 
residences  or  quarters  for  officers  of  the  Government  will  be  assessed  on  tho 
estimated  rateable  value  which  would  attach  to  sucli  premises  if  they  were 
in  private  occupation  and  liable  to  assessment  to  the  local  rates.  The  same 
rule  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  applied  in  determining  the  rateable  value 
of  all  Government  hereditaments  occupied  as  post  offices,  coastguard  stations, 
county  courts,  police  courts,  probate  registries,  inland  revenue  buildings, 
custom  houses,  &c. 

"  The  rateable  value  of  the  whole  of  the  naval  establishments  and  of  the 
principal  military  establishments  was  agreed  upon  between  the  Government 
and  the  parishes  in  which  they  are  situated  in  the  year  1860.  The 
valuations  then  agreed  upon  will  be  revised  with  reference  to  the  improve- 
ments and  additions  which  have  taken  place  at  such  establishments  since 
that  date.  The  valuations  in  these  cases  will  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  fixing 
the  rateable  value  of  the  barracks  and  other  buildings  at  such  of  the  military 
stations  as  were  not  brought  within  the  arrangement  of  1860,  and  also  in 
fixing  the  rateable  value  of  the  military,  naval,  and  convict  prisons. 

"  If  in  any  particular  case  the  principles  of  valuation  applicable  to  private 
property  cannot  reasonably  be  adopted,  we  shall  inquire  into  and  decide 
upon  each  such,  case  upon  its  merits ;  but  in  no  case  will  we  contribute  less 
than  was  payable  on  the  assessment  of  the  property  at  the  time  the 
Government  acquired  it. 

"  Hereditaments  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  &c., 
not  being  in  the  occupation  of  any  other  occupier,  will  be  the  subject  of 
contributions  determined  on  principles  similar  to  those  herein-before  naade 
applicable  to  Government  property. 

•*  These  regulations  will  apply  to  Government  property  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  as  well  as  to  that  in  England." 

The  new  arrangements  were  set  on  foot  by  the  following  Treasury  Minute 
of  the  same  date : — 

''  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brings  before  the  Board  the  engagement 
given  by  him  to  Parliament  on  the  occasion  of  proposing  his  Budget  for  the 
year  1874-75,  that  property  in  the  occupation  of  the  Government,  including 
property  under  the  control  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods,  &c., 
and  not  in  the  occupation  of  any  other  occupier,  should,  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  bear  its  due  share  of  all  local  burdens  ;  and  he  submits  that, 
for  this  purpose,  the  valuations  of  such  property  as  are  now  acted  upon  be 
ordered  to  be  corrected  (so  far  as  they  require  it)  up  to  the  present  time ; 
that  valuations  be  made  in  like  manner  of  all  such  property  in  respect  of 
which  contributions  to  the  local  rates  are  not  now  paid;  and  that,  as  soon  as 
possible,  a  return  be  completed,  and  laid  before  Parliament,  setting  forth — 

1.  The  name  of  each  parish  in  which  the  Government  occupies  property ; 

2.  The  rateable  value  of  such  parish,  exclusive  of  the  said  property  ;  3.  The 
extent  and  character  of  such  property:  4.  The  valuation  put  upon  such 
property  for  local  rating ;  5.  Special  Acts  of  Parliament  (if  any)  applicable  to 
the  case. 

"  My  Lords  approve." 

I     98612,  Oc 
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The  return  i€Jf erred  to  to  this  mimite  vas  presented  to  Parliament  and 
was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  b6  prmted  on  8th  August  1882 
(No.  342). 

Similar  rieturns  \^ere  presented  in  1895  (No.  454,  session  2),  1896  (No.  42), 
and  1898  (Nos.  309  and  312).  . 

in  1875  all  the  different  contributions  towards  locstl  rates  which  had 
previously  been  scattered  amongst  Army  and  Navy,  Civil  and  Revenue 
Departments  Votes,  were  united  with  th^  principal  vote  in  Class  I.  of  the 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  with  the  exception  of  rates  assessed  on  telegraphs 
acquired  ijrider  thjb  Telegraph  Acts,  and  in  1878  of  those  charged  on  Post 
Ofhce  SaviJigB  Banks  also.  The  contributions  in  respect  of  such  property  are 
provided  for  in  the  vote  for  Telegraphs  and  in  the  Savings  Banks  sub-heads 
of  the  Post  Ofl&ce  Vote  respectively,  so  as  to  bring  together  as  much  as 
possible  the  total  cost  of  those  tWo  services^ 

/Contributions  in  lieu  of  rates  are  also  given  from  the  Telegraph  Vote  for 
trunk  telephone  wires  acquired  by  the  Government  from  the  National 
Telephone  Company  in  1896. 

The  contnbutions  which  had  been  for  some  time  paid  by  the  War 
Departndent  and  the  Admiralty  for  Imperial  property  in  the  colonies  were,  in 
1896,  triEinsferrdd  to  the  vote  for  rates. 

The  first  estimate  prepared  under  the  scheme  of  1874  raised  the  vote  from 
37,353^  to  206,06U.     The  vote  for.  contributions  in  lieu  of  rates  for  1875-6 
was  233,991/.     For  1900-1  the  gross  estimate  is  474,103/. 
*   In  order  to  meet  complaints  made  by  certain  rating  authorities  the  followinj? 
Treasury  Minute  of  7th  February  1896  was  issued  : 

'*  My  Lords  take  note  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  statement  to  a 
deputation  from  the  London  vestries  which  he  received  on  the  9th  January, 
to  the  effect  that  this  board  would  fairly  and  impartially  carry  put  the 
Treasury  Minute  of  the  25ch  June  1874,  dealing  with  the  contributions  in  lieu 
of  rates  payable  in  respect  of  property  occupied  for  the  public  service. 

**  That  Minute  laid  down  that  the  valuation  of  such  property-^ 
•  "  (I.)  Should .  be   made  on   the  same  basis  as  the  valuation  of  private 
property,  wherever  the  rules  for  the  assessment  of  private  property 
can  reasonably  be  applied. 

"  (2.)  Should  be  decided  upon  the  special  merits  of  each  case,  wherever 
those  rules  are  not  applicable. 

*'  (3.)  Should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

"  My  Lords,  have  carefully  considered  the  question  whether  the  existing 
system  carries  out  to  the  full  the  spirit  of  the  minute  of  1874,  and  they 
think  that  it  requires  amendment  in  the  following  points  : — 

.,"  Firstly. — The  minute  did  not  explicitly  promise  a  periodical  re-valuation, 
and  hitherto  Government  properties  havo  been  revalued  only  when  the  local 
authority  has  demanded  it.  My  Lords  now  direct  that  in  future  the  valua- 
tions of  Qovemment  property  shall  be  revised  in  London  quinquennially, 
and  in  the  provinces  whenever  the  valuations  of  private  property  aire  revised. 
'!  "Secondly. — ^The  minute  of  1874  did  not  explicitly  mention  the  case  of 
certain  Government  properties  acquired  under  special  Acts,  which  Acts 
impose  a  limited  rating  upon  the  properties.  Hitherto  the  contributions  for 
Biioh  properties  have  been  limited  to  the  amounts  fixed  by  the  respective  Acts ; 
but  my  Lords  now  direct  that  in  cases  where  higher  contributions  would 
otherwise  be  payable,  the  contributions  shall  be  increased  accordingly. 

**  Thirdly. — The  mitiute  of  1874  contained  no  directions  as  to  the  dates  of 
payment  of  the  contributions,  and  in  many  cases  in  England  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  defer  the  payments  until  after  the  close  of  the  half-year  (in  very 
small  cases  until  after  the  close  of  the  year)  in  which  the  rates  which  form 
the  subject  of  the  contributions  are  made.  My  Lords  now  direct  thati 
Iffherever  possible,  the  payments  shall  be  made  within  the  half-year  (or  year) 
to  which  they  relate,  and  they  have  decided  to  present  a  supplementary 
estimate  to  Parliament  during  the  current  financial  year  in  order  to  carry  out 
this  acceleration  without  delay.  , 

.  **  Eoiirthl^^. — The  Houses  of  Parliament  have  hitherto  been  exempt  from 
contributions  (except  as  regards  the  residential  portion)  on  tho  grimnd  pf 
being  a  Royal  palace.  My  Lords  regard  this  as  a  case  in  which  some  contri- 
bution may  be  allowed,  but  the  rules  for  the  assessment  of  private  property 
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are  not  applicable,  and  thejr  therefore  sanction  the  payment  of  a  inodeirate 
contribution  to  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  ,th^,  peculiar  character  of  the 
property. 

•'  Tbeir  Lordships'  notice  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  no  contributions  are 
at  present  paid  either  by  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund  or  by  the  volunteers  for 
their  I'espective  properties.  . .'       •     ^  ..;/!. 

"Property  maintained  out  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fnnd^iinds'Wraj 
difl&Brent  footing.  Its  cost  is  not  a  charge  on  thd  public  eieheguier,:bjitoii;a; 
fund  administered  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Whether  if  is  right  that  sttoh; 
property  should  contribute  towards  local  burdens  is  a  matter  for  the  cohsidera-- 
tion  of  that  department,  and  not  foi'  the  Treasury.  Special  considerations^ 
apply  to  voluateer  premises  afeo.  They  are  not  Government'  property  at  ^1, 
and  are  not  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  oxchequer  but  of  volunteer  ftaflds^T  i 

Since  tho  date  -of  this  minute  the  property  previously  miaintained  ottt.'of  the 
Uie  Mercantile  Marine  Fund  (except  lighthouse  property,  which  contintiee' to 
be  a  charge  upon  a  special  fund  administered  by  the  Board  of  Trade)  tias^  iit* 
pursuance  of  an  Act*  passed  in  1898,  become  a  charge  upon  the  public 
exchequer,  and  contributions  in  lieu  of  rates  are  now  given  for  such  propertjt 
from  th6  rates  vote.  •  i      .  I  '. 

The  foregoing  minute  made  thefoUowing  concessions  :-f-(l)  re-valuatioiiof 
Government  property  at  the  same  time  as  the  general  periodicial  valuation  of 
the  parish  ;  (2)  the  payment  of  higher  contributions  where,  but  for  the  special 
Acts  limiting  the  rating  of  such  properties,  higher  contributions  Wooald  have 
been  payable;  (3)  the  making  of  all  payments  within  the  half-year  (or  year) 
to^  which  they  relate ;  (4)  contributions  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament.*  •/'  i  ..  c 

Thus  the  grievauces  of  which  some  rating  authorities  had  complained  were 
entirely  removed.  '  •  ^  ..      .  j 

Under  6  &  7  Yipt.  c.  36,  societies  established  for  the  purpose  of  dcienee, 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  county}  botouff^, 
parochial,  and  other  rates.  The  Government  make,  however,  contribucidASiOn 
moderate  assessments  on  such  buildings  as  the  British  Museum,  the  Ntitoral 
History  Museum,  the  JLiondon  University,  the  National  Q-allery,  the«-Tate 
Gallery,  &c.  .....;  ..;. 

The  Government  also  make  contributions  on  moderate  assessments*  onr  all 
their  hospitals,-  although  local  practice  appears  to  vary  in  regard -40:  the 
assessment  of  hospitals.  v    ;.r 

A  special  grant  of  10,000^.  a  year  towards  the  expenses  of  th&  MetrepoUteki 
Fire  Brigade  is  paid  to  the  London  County  Council,  although  the  Government 
pay  the  Fire  Brigade  Rate  for  all  their  property  in  the  metropolis,  and  ikiake 
their  own  special  provisions  for  the  protection  of  Government  buildings^.'  The 
10,000Z.  per  annum  is  therefore  a  simple  subsidy  to  London  rates^      .      ^  -^^ 

In  the  valuation  of  Government  property,  the  principles  laid  dewn^  in-  ^ 
Treasury  Minute  of  7th  February  1896  are  carried  out  with  regard  to  Vd^ 
practice  and  also  to  the  peculiar  character  of  much  of  the  propertyv  In 
this  connexion  it  should  be  stated  that  there  are  many  works  €ind  buildings 
into  w:hich  the  I^aval  and  Military  Authorities  refuse  in  the  interiests  of  the 
public  service  to  admit  any  person  •  other  than  the  officers  immediately 
concerned ;  and  which  therefore  could  not  be  valued  by  any  ordinary  prodesi;. 

The  valuations  in  all  cases  are  fixed  after  personal  negotiatioii  between  the 
Treasury  valuer  and  the  local  authorities,  who  have  the  fullest  c^ppoi^tunity  of 
discussing  the  matters  with  him.  The  rating  authorities  have  in  every  case 
expressed  themselves  as  satisfied  with  the  assessments  before  thi^y  we^ 
submitted  to  the  Treasury  for  confirmation.  The  arrangement  works  smoothly 
in  other  respects,  and  relieves  both  Govemnaent  and  local  authorities  tiMxi 
controversy  and  litigation. 


•  In  consequence  of  the  ptoVisions  of  tbe  Crown  instate  Paving  Act  of  1861,  undef  which 
the  iMTing  and  lighting  of  Abitigdon  Street  and  Old  Palace  Yard  are  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
GoTemment,  no  contribution  is  given  to  the  rate  levied  for  these  purposes  either  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  or  for  other  Oovemment  property  in  Abingdon  Street 
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II. — MeSIOBANDUM   prepared  FOR  THE   COMMISSION  BT  THE   GOMMISSIONBR 

OF  Valuation  (Ireland). 


Prior  to  the  year  1874,  when  the  Treasury  Minute  was  issued  which 
provided  that  the  Crown  should  contribute  to  all  local  rates  in  respect  of 
property  in  its  occupation  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  the  contributions 
made  by  the  Crown  towards  local  rates  on  account  of  property  in  its  posses- 
sion in  Ireland  was  limited  to  payments  on  account  of  certain  Government 
offices  in  Dublin  and  the  coastguard  stations. 

In  the  year  1874  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation  in  Ireland  furnished  to 
the  Treasury  lists  of  all  property  in  Ireland  in  the  occupation  of  the  Govern- 
ment (except  Telegraph  property  which  is  rated,  as  in  England,  on  a  fixed 
valuation — see  s.  22  of  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  110)  and  these  lists,  revised  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  issued  Valuation  roll,  have  since  then  been 
annually,  forwarded  to  the  Treasury  and  from  them  the  Government  contri- 
bution in  lieu  of  rates  is  calculated. 

The  annual  lists  furnished  to  the  Treasury  are  copies  of  portions  of  the 
Valuation  Lists  supplied  to  the  several  rating  bodies  in  Ireland  under  the 
Irish  Valuation  Statutes.  In  the  Valuation  Lists  the  Government  property 
is  entered  amongst  the  property  exempt  from  rating,  but  a  valuation  of  every 
item  of  it  is  made  on  the  same  basis  as  if  it  were  rateable  property.  Where 
it  is  land  the  valuation,  which  was  made  between  the  years  1830  and  1866, 
and  was  based  on  a  scale  of  agricultural  prices,  is  transferred  from  the  name 
of  the  former  occupier  to  the  Government,  there  being  no  power  to  alter  it  in 
amount  so  long  as  it  remains  agricultural  land.  But  in  the  case  of  all  other 
hereditaments  the  valuation  is  the  rent  which  the  property  would  bring,  one 
year  with  another,  the  occupier  being  liable  for  rates  and  doing  all  necessary 
repairs.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  the  hypothetical  tenant 
forms  an  important  element  in  cases  where  the  property  has  practically  little 
or  no  value  in  the  open  market. 

An  important  element  enters  into  the  question  of  the  amount  of  the 
.Government  contribution  in  Ireland,  which  does  not,  I  believe,  exist  in 
England  or  Scotland.  The  Irish  Valuation  Statutes  contain  provisions  under 
which  the  half  of  the  rent  arising  out  of  exempted  property  is  a  rateable 
hereditament  and  is  to  be  entered  in  the  Valuation  Lists  as  such,  and  the 
same  statuies  lay  down  that  poor  rate  is  to  be  levied  on  it.  In  section  2, 
19  &  20  Vict.  c.  63,  it  is  provided  that  these  half  rents  are  also  liable  for 
Grand  Jury  Cess.  As  the  same  rates  cannot  be  levied  twice  oflF  the  ^ame 
property,  it  follows  that  in  calculating  the  Government  contribution  in  lieu 
of  rates,  a  deduction  is  made  for  the  poor  late  and  county  cess  on  this  half 
rent  for  which  the  owner  is  liable.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  power  to  make 
these  half  rents  liable  for  town  rates,  though  in  some  cases  the  local  autho- 
rities collect  them.  When  not  so  raised  the  Government  contributes  the  full 
amount  of  these  rates  on  the  valuation  of  the  Crown  property. 

There  is  an  annual  revision  of  the  valuation  of  rateable  property  in  Ireland, 
but  only  cases  brought  before  the  Valuation  Department  by  the  rating 
authorities,  or  ratepayers,  are  dealt  with.  These  are  generally  confined  to 
new  buildings  and  those  hereditaments  when)  a  structural  change  has  been 
made.  The  Government  buildings,  not  being  rateable  hereditaments,  it  is 
questionable  whether  revision  can  be  legally  demanded  under  the  existing 
(Statutes,  but  in  the  past  this  point  has  not  been  raised,  and  when  a  local 
authority  has  asked  for  revision  such  has  been  made.  In  1896  the  valuation 
of  the  whole  of  the  Government  buildings  in  Dublin  was  revised  and  largely 
increased,  and  since  then  most  of  the  leading  barracks  in  the  country  have 
been  re-valued. 
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VI.— EFFECT  OF  SCHEME  FOR  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMPERIAL  GRANTS 
PROPOSED  BY  LORD  BALFOUR  OF  BURLEIGH. 


As  the  Census  figures  for  1901  were  not  available  when  the  Report  for  England  and 
Wales  was  prepared,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  work  out  in  complete  detail  the  results 
of  the  "  Ability  and  Necespity  "  Scheme  of  Distribution.  This  has  now  been  done  so 
far  as  the  Overseers  and  Guardians'  expenditure  is  concerned. 

The  figures  cannot,  however,  be  taken  as  wholly  accurate  i3ecause  they  relate  to  a 
single  year  and  have  not  been  "  standardised  "  as  proposed  in  the  Report  {see  p.  77  of 
Report) :  that. is,  in  the  financial  year  1899-1900  more  or  less  expenditure  may  have 
been  incurred,  and  more  or  less  grants  received,  than  would  be  incurred  or  received  in 
a  normal  year.  Instances  of  this  may  be  found  in  166  Oundle,  394  Solihull,  488  Great 
Ouseburn,  and  555  Gateshead, 

This  defect  could  nbt  be  remedied  throughout  without  elaborate  official  investigation, 
and  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  give  a  general  warning 
on  this  point. 

Another  inevitable  imperfection  of  the  figures  is  due  to  their  being  based  on  the 
Union  Poor  Rate  Valuation,  which  would  certainly  require  coiTection  before  it  could 
be  used  as  the  basis  of  an  actual  scheme.     {See  p.  84  of  Report.) 

There  are  five  cases  (indicated  by  an  asterisk  in  the  following  Table)  in  which 
under  the  ordinary  working  of  the  scheme  the  grants  would  amount  to  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  expenditure.  Here  the  maximum  limit  of  two-thirds  is  imposed, 
as  suggested  in  the  Report  (p.  77). 
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Table  showing,  in  respect  of  tbe  Ovbesbbrs  and  Q-uabdians*  Bxpbnditu-re  in  each  Extra^ 
Metropolitan  Union,  the  Effect  of  the  Scheme  for  the  DisTRisnTiON  of  Imperial 
Grants  proposed  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  as  compared  with  the  position 
existing  in  1899-1900. 


Poor  Law  Unions. 


Population, 
190). 

2. 


IL-SOUTH-EASTEKir  COUNTIES. 


90 
31 
32 
83 
84 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
48 

48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
41 
50 
51 
53 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 


2.  SURREY. 
Epsom 
Chertsej    - 
Guildford     - 
Faraham    - 
Hambledou 
Dorking     - 
Reigate 
Godstonc    - . 
Crojdon 
Kingston    - 
Richmond 

3.  KENT. 

Bromley 

Dartford    - 

Gravasrad 
MiltoD. 
Strood 

Hoo 

Medwajr 

Mailing 

Sevenoaks  - 

Tonbridge 

Maidstone  • 

Holliugbourn 

Cianbrook  • 

Tenterden 

West  Ashford 

East  Ashford 

Bridge 

Canterbury 

Blean 

Faversham     - 

Milton 

Sheppey 

IsleofThanct 

Eastry 

Dover    - 


and 


62,021 

40,620 

62,099 

62,4.58 

21,659 

17,449 

4»»74« 

I      27,863 

194^4*5 

137,563 

49,499 

85,756 

96,046 

27,175 

40,S37 

4,229 

'     97,546 

i      28,187 

I      30,789 

66,795 

49-079 
12,545 
12,944 
8,766 
20,559 

l3,112 

12,384 
19,773 
24,510 
26,426 
28,169 

22,l5o 
68,344 

3i,53i 
48,930 


Assessable 

Value, 

1900, 

per  Head 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

3. 

Expendi- 
ture, 

isgg^-iooo. 

per  Head 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

4. 

PassENT  Position. 

of           perHMd    ^^2 

Grants,             of                 .     -. 

1899-1900.  Population.'  ''^quired. 

5.                  6.         1        7. 

FuTUttE  Position. 

Amoubt 

of 
Grants. 

8 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

9. 

Rate  in 

£ 
required. 

10. 

ES. 

£    J. 

*.    d. 

£ 

$,    d. 

5.    d. 

£ 

s.    d. 

5.    d. 

6    2-4 

7     8-1 

4,42* 

I    5-1 

I       I'O 

8,844 

a  io*» 

0  xo*o 

5  i8-2 

7     5-8 

2,997 

I     5-7 

1     o'6 

5,804 

2  IO-3 

0    9*7 

5  12-6 

6     3-8 

3,949 

I     3-3 

0  n*o 

7,95 1 

2    6-7 

0     8'2 

4    6-2 

5     3-5 

3,118 

X       O'O 

I     04 

8,3i5 

2    8*0 

0    7*6 

5     8-9 

8     3-9 

2,3 18 

'2     1-7 

I     2-6 

3,566 

3     3-5 

0  ii'9 

6  n-3 

9    8-9 

1,87s 

2     X'8 

I       2*1 

2,959 

3*4-7 

0  11*8 

7     8-2 

6    2-5 

3,607 

I     8-3 

0    7-5 

4,1 3o 

I    11*2 

P    7-1 

4  164 

5  ii'S 

2,455 

1     9-i 

0  io'9 

3,777 

%    8-5 

0    8-4 

6    46 

6     5-2 

11,3x9 

I       2-0 

0  10-6 

23,33i 

2    4-8 

0    8-x 

7H-5 

6  11-5 

9,106 

I     3-9     , 

0    9*3 

14,297 

2    o*9 

0    8*1 

8    7-1 

6     6-6 

3,199 

I     3-5 

0     7*9 

4,291 

I     8-8 

0    7-3 

7  IX*  8 

6    6*9 

2,903 

0    8-1 

0    9*6 

8,487 

I  xi-8 

0    7'S 

4  no 

5    IO-2 

4,853 

z    0*1 

I     1*6 

13,288 

2    9-2 

0    8-7 

4      2-2 

7     .-5 

1,852 

I     4-4 

I     5-1 

4,536 

3    41 

0    II-2 

5     8-7 

6    5i 

*,945 

I     5-5 

I     i*o 

5,373 

2     8c 

0      9-9 

4  ""4 

9     5*o 

692 

3     3-3 

I    4'i 

835 

3  11-4 

I     2-3 

3     8-6 

7    »•» 

5,743 

I      2*1 

I    9-7 

17,482 

3    7-0 

1     x-o 

4  14-8 

9    3-9 

3,846    , 

2  s-e 

I     4-8 

5,460 

3  10-3 

I     1-9 

6    0-3 

7     7-5 

2,56i 

I     8-0 

0  ii'9 

44«6 

2  io'4 

0    9'5 

6     8*o 

S     5o 

5,ooS 

1     6*o 

1       I'2 

10,039 

3     o'l 

0  10*3 

4  i6-6 

8    4-7 

4,788 

I  II-4 

I     4» 

8.640 

3     6-3 

I      0-2 

5  14-1 

0  ii-o 

2,175 

3     5-6 

1      2'0 

2,342 

3     8-8 

I     1-4 

3  I9'3 

10    4*8 

1,958 

3     0-3 

X  10*4 

2,899 

4    5-8 

I     6'o 

4    12*0 

11     o'3 

2,o83 

4    90 

I     4-3 

1,962 

4    5-7 

I     S-o 

5  12-6 

9     0-7 

2,554 

2     5-8 

X       2-2 

3,574 

3     5-7 

I       O'O 

5  IO-6 

1 

10      I  '0 

1,943 

2  11-6 

I     3-5 

2,524 

3    IO'2 

X     1-6 

!    S    7-6     ■ 

8  ii-i 

1,657 

2     8-1 

I     1-9 

2,176 

3     6-2 

I     o*o 

4  '4-1 

I 

7     o-i 

1,602 

I     7*4 

I       2'6 

3,066 

3       1-2 

0  10*6 

\'-' 

6     a-i 

2,167 

I       9*2 

0  10*7 

3,189 

2     7-2 

0     8-7 

5     o-<i 

5  10-6 

2,757 

2      I'O 

0     9-4 

3,454 

2     7*4 

0     8-1 

+    5i 

1 

6     8-5 

2,65o 

1   io'6 

I     1*7 

4,436 

3     1-8 

0    lO'I 

1     3  ii-o 

7     3-7 

2,o35 

I  10  0 

I     7-0 

3,97:1 

3     7-0 

I     0*9 

1     6     0-3 

7     7-5 

4,839 

I     5-0 

I     o'8 

9,810 

2  10*4 

0     9*8 

3  15-8 

7      2-0 

3,173 

2      0'2 

I     4-5 

5,452 

3     5-5 

0  11*9 

4    lO'O 

8     0-7 

3,546 

I     5-4 

I     6-4 

8,612 

3    6-2 

I     o'6 

Note. — The  figures  in  columns  2  to  5  and  column  7  are  taken  from  the  Table  on  pp.  100  to  147.  In  the  calculation  of  the 
amount  of  the  futnre  grants  the  Assessable  Value  at  Lady  Day,  1900,  and  the  expenditure  for  1899-1900  ba^e  been  used,  aod  the 
rates  in  the  £  are  based  upon  the  Assessable  Value  at  Lady  Day,  1899. 
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Tabt.f.  8liowin;r,  in  respect  of  the  Ovkrsbcks  and  Guardians'  Expenditure  in  each  Extra- Mbtropclitan 
Union,  the  ErrECT  of  the  Scheme  for  the  Distribution  of  Imperial  Grants  proposed  by  Lord 
Bat.four  op  Burleigh,  as  compared  with  i.he  position  existing  in  1899-1900 — continued. 


ARspssable 

Expendi- 

Value, 

ture, 

Population, 

1900, 

1899-1900, 

PooE  Lvw  Unions. 

per  Head 

per  Head 

190L 

of 

of 

. 

Population, 

Population, 

1301. 

1901. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Pkesent  Position. 


Amount 

of 

Grants, 

1899-1900. 

5. 


GrantK 
per f lead 

of 

Population. 

6. 


Rate  iu 

required, 
7. 


Future  Posmox. 


Amount 

of 
Grants. 


Grantii 
per  Head 

of 
Population. 
8.       I         0. 


Rate  in 

£ 
required. 

10. 


II.-"SOUTH-EASTERir  COTTSTIEB-continued, 

3.  KENT— conftiiwf/.                 | 

1 

5. 

8. 

rf. 

£ 

8.     d. 

#.       d. 

£ 

8. 

(/. 

8.       d. 

65 

Elhaxn 

- 

52,178 

5  14-5 

7 

••3 

a»7X9 

I     0-5 

X     1*0 

7,2 » 9 

9-2 

0      9-2 

66     Romnej  Marsh 

1 

"  1 

6,5o5 

4  »8-4 

9 

\'S 

1,220 

3     9*0 

I       1*2 

l,2l5 

8-8 

I       1-2 

4.  SUSSEX. 

67 

Rye 

ii,o57 

4"    1-4 

9 

8-2 

',939 

3     6-1 

I     6-3 

2.324 

2*4 

I       42 

68 

Hastings    - 

65,556 

6  19-9. 

6 

6-7 

3.183 

0  11*7 

0    9*8 

7.176 

2-3 

0     7*6 

69 

Battle    - 

' 

23,935 

5  io'9 

6 

4*4 

2.279 

I   io'9 

0    99 

3,054 

6-6 

0     8'4 

70 

Eastbourne 

^ 

5i,ii8 

6  19*0 

5 

II-8 

981 

0    4*6 

0    lO'O 

5,139 

O'l 

0     7-1 

71 

Hailsbam 

15,728 

3  i3-7 

8 

9-5 

2.4i» 

3     i-o 

I     7-4 

3,174 

0-4 

I     4*2 

72 

Ticehurst    - 

16,298 

5  i8-i 

9 

0-4 

MI  7 

2  11*6 

I    0-5 

2,752 

4-5 

0  ii'7 

73 

Uckficld      - 

23,606 

3  i8-5 

6 

41 

2,584 

2    2-3 

I       1*2 

3,706 

1-7 

0    IO-2 

74 

East  Grinstead 

18,001 

6    6-6 

11 

5-2 

2,439 

2    8-5 

I     4-8 

3.630 

0  4 

1       2*2 

75 

Cuckfitld     - 

26,075 

7     6-7 

9 

6-5 

3.280 

2    6-2 

0  11*6 

A,oo3 

0-8 

0   IO*7 

76a 

Lewes 

a3,457 

5     9-» 

10 

3-7 

6,159 

5     3-0 

0  11*6 

4,632 

11-4 

I     2-6 

766 

Newbaren    - 

I2,l32 

4  16-9 

8 

3.7 

1,122 

I  10*2 

I    4-5 

2,116 

5-9 

I     0-3 

77 

Brighton 

I0S.320 

6  14-8 

10 

7*4 

22,362 

4    4-4 

0  u*3 

18,544 

7-5 

I     0-7 

78 

Stejrning    - 

80.796 

7  13-2 

5 

8-6 

5.137 

X     3-3 

0    7-5 

6,806 

8-2 

0     6-8 

79 

IIor>bam    - 

28,161 

5  ii'9 

8 

8-4 

3,322 

*    4-3 

1     19 

4,741 

4-4 

0  ii'7 

8U 

Petwortb      - 

8,529 

4     1-8 

II 

7*4 

1.842 

4    3-8 

I     97 

2,o65 

lO'I 

I     81 

81 

Thakebcm     - 

7.30J 

5  i6-o 

9 

9-5 

i,43o 

3  ix'o 

1     0*2 

1,338 

8-0 

I     07 

82 

Eajit  l^reston 

38,916 

5  12-7 

7 

6-2 

2,911 

I     6*o 

I     1-4 

5,761 

11-5 

0   IO*I 

88 

Wist  Hampnett 

20,107 

5  11-3 

10 

a'2 

4.246 

4    2'7 

I     I'l 

3,892 

10-5 

I     1-9 

8^ 

Cbichester    • 

12,241 

4    44 

8 

1-6 

1,1 56 

I  io'7 

I     61 

2,227 

7  7 

Z        I'O 

85 

Midburst      -   • 

i3,6i2 

4  10*2 

8 

8-4 

1,988 

2  ii'i 

1     4-0 

2,S39 

8-8  ' 

I     1-8 

t!6 

Westtourne 

6,8 1 5 

4    6-8 

10 

4-6 

1,430 

4    2*4 

I     5-3 

1,482 

4» 

I     4-8 

5.  SOUTH AMPTO> 

J. 

87 

Havant 

- 

11,191 

5  ii'o 

9 

0-8 

1,332 

2    4-6 

I      2*9 

1,962 

61 

I     04 

88 

Portsea  Isknd 

- 

189,160 

4    1-5 

7 

3-9 

11,479 

1     2-6 

I     6-3 

32,324 

5o 

0  11*7 

89 

Alverstoke     - 

- 

28.879 

3     2-5 

6 

9-8 

1,875    J 

I     3-6 

I     9-3 

5,144 

6-7 

1     06 

90 

Farebam    - 

- 

21,176 

4  13-5 

10 

6-3 

2,63o 

2     5-8 

I     8-7 

4,534 

3-4 

I     40 

91 

Isle  of  Wigbt 

- 

82,387 

5    4-» 

6 

fO 

6,567 

I     71 

0  io'5 

10,810 

7-5 

0     8-1 

92 

Ljniington  - 

- 

13,537 

4    4-5 

7 

4-8 

1,567 

2     3-8 

I     2-6 

2,296 

4-7 

0  11-5 

93 

Christcbureb 

- 

69,339 

6  I7'9 

5 

7  0 

»,589 

0    9'o 

0    8*6 

6,5:5 

I 

10-8 

0    65 

94 

Ringwood  - 

- 

6,219 

4     6-1 

6 

8-3 

769 

2     5-7 

I       O'O 

972 

1-5 

0    lO'I 

95 

Fordingbridge 

- 

6.137 

3  i8*9 

II 

io*6 

1,326 

4    3-9 

I  JI*I 

1,528 

~ 

II-8 

I     91 

96 

New  Forest 

' 

»4>599 

4  14*4 

9 

29 

2,175 

2  11-8 

I     4-1 

2,804 

lO'I 

I     19 

97 

Soutbampton 

_ 

61,409 

4  i8-3 

9 

8-4 

4,486 

I     5-5 

I     9-3 

12,064 

3 

11*1 

I     2-9 

98 

Sooth  Stoneham 

- 

80,5  5o 

... 

4 

8-8 

3,432 

0    IO-2 

I     4-0 

10,209 

2 

6-4 

0    7'o 
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Table  showiofl:,  in  respect  of  the  Overseers  and  Guardians'  ExtENDixuRE  in  each  ExTkA-MExnopoLiTAif 
Union,  the  Effect  of  the  Scheme  for  the  Distribution  of  Impekial  Grants  proposed  hy  Lord 
IUlfour  of  Burlejgu,  as  compared  with  the  posiition  existing  in  1899-1900 — continued. 


PocB  La.w  U>'I0XS. 


1. 


Population, 
1901. 


AhSCRsable 

Value, 

1900, 

per  Head 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

3. 


Eaippudi- 

I^BES 

lure. 

1S99-19O0, 

per  Head 

Amount 

of 

of 

Population, 

Grants, 

1301. 

1899-1900. 

4. 

5. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

6. 


Itate  in 

required. 

7.       I        8, 


FoTUBB  Position. 


Amount 

of 
Grants. 


Grants 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

9. 


Kate  in 

£ 
required. 

10. 


II.  SOUTH-EASTERN  COUNTIES 
5.  SOi;THAMFrOK-c<«/iiitt€d, 


99     Bomsey 
100      Stockbrldge    - 
101a   New  Winchester    - 
1016   Uursley      - 
103     Droxford 

103  I  Ciithcrington 

104  '  Petersfield     - 


105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 

112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 


Alresfcri    - 
Alton    - 
Hartley  'Wintney 
Basingstoke  - 
Whitchurch 
Andover     - 
Kingselere     - 

6.  BERKS. 

Kewbury    - 


Hungerford 

Ramsbury. 
Faringdon    - 

Abingdon  - 

Wantage 

Wallinffford 

Bradiivld 

Reading 

Wokingham 

Maidenhead 

Kasthampstead 

Windsor 


and 


10,623 

6,i3o 
3i,So6 

3,680 
11,778 

3,068 
i2,56i 

6,983 
16,345 
3o,Si2 
21,711 

5,822 
1 5,800 

8,5oo 

2i,o57 
i5,565 

I2,3l2 

17,325 
1 5.608 
13,785 
i8,i3o 
72,214 

»  7,934 
23,554 
15.763 
40,289 


— continued, 
£     «.       I     s. 
4  i5-4     I     7 
4    7*4     '  " 


6  1*0 

7  3-4 

3  19-3 

4  i5-o 

4  6-5 

4  1-6 

4  «•» 

4  II-8 

6  o'9 

6  16-7 

4  i3-7 

4  I'a 

4  5-6 

4  3-9 
6  14' I 

5  14*2 

5  7-S 

6  8-6 
6  18-9 

4  14*6 

6  14-3 

6  i3-i 

4  8-1 

5  9-7 


in.  SOUTH  MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 

,    7.  MIDDLESEX. 


124 

Staines 

125 

Uxbridge 

126 

Brentfoi-d  - 

127a 

Hendon 

1276 

Willesden  - 

128 

Barnet 

129 

Edmonton 

I    98612. 

d. 

I'O 

10*6 
8-3 

7« 
6-0 
0-7 
4-8 

8-4 
1-3 
2-3 

3-5 
6-3 

2*3 

2-9 

6-3 

7"» 
1-6 
3-2 
0-8 

8-7 
9.9 

II-4 
5-7 
8-2 

10*4 
5-5 


33,861 

1 
i 
5  14-3 

39,003 

5  lo'o 

178,849 

5  i5-6 

5»^9» 

6  17-6 

114,815 

4  15-1 

58,970 

5  16-9 

347,793 

4H-5 

9  3*1 

8  54 

8  2-2 

5  8-2 

3  8-5 

5  8-7      I 

5  3-4     ' 


^599 
1,363 
3,212 

S14 
».9»9 

558 
1,563 
i,33o 
2,493 
2,707 
2,416 
1,074 
2,496 
1,460 

*,738 
2,421 

2,2o5 
3,275 
2,292 
2,011 
1,978 
4,570 

2,5i7 
2,023 

1.579 
2,345 


4,028 
4,012 
6,554 
3,984 
1,762 
2,386 
15,707 


8.  d. 

3  01 

4  5-4 
2  0-5 

2  9*5 

3  3-3 
3  7-7 

2  5-9 

3  9*7 
3  0-6 

1  9-3 

2  2*7 

3  8-3 

3  1-9 

3  5-2 


2  7*2 

3  1-3 
3  7'o 
3  9-4 

2  11*2 

2  11*0 

2  2'2 

1  3-2 

2  9-7 

1  8*6 

2  0*0 

I  2*0 


1  4-S 

2  o'7 

0  8*8 

1  6-2 
o  3-7 


d. 

JO '2 

8-3 
11-3 
1-3 
09 
4*4 
i"7 
5-3 
9-8 
2-5 

0*2 
00 

5-7 
5-3 


I  1-9 
1  14 
o  8*1 
o  11*6 

0  ii"5 

1  2*6 

0  6-3 

»  o'S 

1  0*1 
I  o'9 
I  7-5 
o  11*9 


I  2*6 

1  2*6 

1  41 

o  8-0 

o  9'3 


o     9*7       o  IO-6 
o  10*8     .  o  11*9 


£. 

1,649 
1,483 
4,536 

639 
2,068 

629 
2,109 

M69 
3,553 
4,883 
3,346 
1,037 
3,293 
1,726 

3,596 
2,699 

»,729 
3,049 

2,521 
2,595 

1,777 
9,899 
2,916 

3,544 
3,012 
5,356 


5,952 

6,471 
28,037 

5,074 
11,397 

6,757 
43,79« 


3.  d. 

3  1-3 

4  10*1 

2  io'6 

3  5-7 

3  6-1 

4  1-2 

3  4-3 

4  2-5 
442 
3  2-4 
3  10 

3  6-7     ' 

4  2*0 
4  0*7 

3  5-0 

3  5-6 

2  9'7 

3  6*2 
3  2-8 
3  9*2 

1  11-5 

2  8*9 

3  3-0 
3  01 
3  9'9 
2  7*9 


3  6-2 
3  3*8 
3     1-6 

I    11*2 

1  11*8 

2  3-5 
2    6-2 


d. 

9*9 
7-3 
9-6 

0*1 
0'2 
3-2 

11-3 

4-« 
5-8 

10*7 

10-4 

0*2 

3-2 

3-5 


d  11-6 
I     0-3 

0  9'5 

1  0'2 

0  10*8 

1  I'D 

o  6*7 
o  8  5 
o  ii'3 

0  ID'S 

1  2-4 
o    8-6 


I  c*a 
o  11*7 

Q    10'9 

O      7*2 

o  4-7 
o  7*4 
o    7  5 


D  d 
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Table  showing,  in  respect  of  the  Overseers  and  Guardians'  Expenditure  in  each  Extra- Metropolitan 
Union,  the  Effect  of  the  Scheme  for  the  Distribution  of  Imperial  Grants  proposed  by  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  as  compared  with  the  position  existing  in  1899-1900— con^mtt^J. 


FooB  Liw  Umonb. 


1. 


Population, 
1901. 

2. 


Assessable    Kxpendi 
Value, 
1900, 
per  Head 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

d. 


Pbesbnt  Position. 


tnre, 
1899-1900,1 
per  Bead 

of         I 
Population, 
1901. 
4.  I 


Amount 

of 

Grants, 

1899-1 9CK) 

5. 


ni-SOUTH  laDLAND  COJTSTIEa-continued. 


180 
181 


132a  Buntingford 


1826 

183 

134 

135a 

1856 

186 

IZl 

188 

139 

140 
141 
142 
148 
144 
145 
146 

147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
US 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 


8.  HERTFORD. 
Ware 
Bishop  Stortford 


Rojston 
Hitchin 
Hertford     - 
Hatfield 
Welwyn      - 
St.  Alhan's     - 
Watford     - 
Hemel  Hempstead  - 
Berkhampstead 

9.  BUCKINGHAM. 
Amersham 
Eton 

Wycorobe  - 
Aylesbury  - 
Winslow 

Newport  PagneU    • 
Buckingham 

10.  OXFORD. 
Henley 
Tfaame 
Headington  • 
Oxford 
Bicester 
Woodstock 
Witney 

Chipping  Norton    - 
Banbury     - 

11.  NOBTHAMFrON. 

Brackley    -  -  10,717 

ToMTCcster      -  -  10,720 

Potterspury  -  x  3.7  59 

Hardingstone  •  1 1  >9  3 1 

Nortbamptqn  -  89,435 

Daventry    *  »•  '  i'?,»oS 


»i,x73 

21,498 

5,020 

16,026 

28,749 

17,037 

7,55i 

2,265 

33,008 

53,933 

17,275 

16,212 

21,245 

34i79» 
46,488 
24,866 
7,034 
28,000 
10,635 

23,82b 
1 3,023 
38,584 
ia,994 
12,432 
12,071 
19,181 
i6,co3 
28  553 


£    9. 

5  7'7 
5  x5-3 

4  4*7 

3  14-5 

5  ^•4 

4  12*6 
8  10-7 

12     5-5 

5  6-2 
5     3-9 

4  8-6 

5  19*1 

3  7'o 

6  14-6 
349 

4  12*3 

5  5-7 
5  5-x 
5     8-1 

4  10*6 
4  10*1 

4  i8-5 
8     6*6 

5  3-5 
5  14*1 

3  19-8 

4  4' 8 

5  1-2 

5     9-4 

5      2-2 

5     5-8 

5  7-4 
3  io*5 

6  5*2 


«.     d, 
9     2-8 

10  7*2 

11  6*2 

9  5'7 

8  1-6 

10  5*4 

10  7*6 
14  1*2 

8    0*1 

6  2-3 

7  4*4 

8  2-3 

8  5-2 

5  IO-3 
7     1-6 

7  100 

9  9*5 

6  9-4 

11  5*o 

8  1-5 
II  10*4 

4    0'3 

8  2-9 

9  »'7 
i3     o'7 

8  11-7 

10    lO'O 

9  7*7 


7  wo 

10  2*1 

6  8-2 

7  '-3 
5  io'7 

8  5*0 


£ 

2.385 
3,638 
1,367 
2,781 
3,049 
2,413 
1,196 
453 
2,464 
3,283 
1,825 
1,598 

2,786 
2,590 
4*407 
3,575 
i,5i4 
3,io3 
2,529 

2,976 
3,409 
2,328 
2,911 

2,3 1 1 

2,723 
3,395 
a,847 
4.387 

1,889 
i,o74 
L444 
1,537 
4,483 
a.791 


Grants 
per  Head 

of 

Population 

6. 


Rate  in 

£ 
required. 

7. 


8.  d. 

2  3-0 

3  4-6 
5  5-4 
3  5-6 
2  1-5 

2  lO'O 

3  2'0 

4  o'o 
I  5-9 

1  2*6 

2  1-3 

1  117 

2  rs 

I  5-9 

1  io'8 

2  io'5 
4  3-7 
2  2*6 

4  9'» 

2  6*o 

5  2-8 

1  2-5 

2  6*4 

3  8-6 

4  6*1 
3.  6-3 
3  6-7 
3  0-9 

3  6-3 

3  10-4 

2  1-2 

2  6*9 


«.    d, 

X  3-8 

I  4' I 

I  5i 

«  7'4 

1  2-3 

I  7-8 

o  11*2 

0  99 

1  3-5 
I  0-4 
I  2-4 
I  o'7 

I  9-3 

0  7-9 

1  7-9 

I  1*0 

I  c'5 

0  10*5 

1  3*2 

I  3-3 

I  5-7 

o  7'i 

0  8*2 

1  2'I 

1  6*0 

I  5-0 

X  8*6 

I  3-7 

0  9*6 

1  2*9 

o  io'6 

o  10-3 


o  II-5     I  I     5'o 


I 


3    2*9    i  o  lo'S 


FcTtJEB  Position. 


Amount 

of 
Grants. 

8. 


Grants 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

9. 


Rate  in 

£ 
required. 

10. 


£ 
3,828 
4,241 
1,195 
3406 
4»798 
3,640 
1,146 

400 
5,334 
7,190 
2,860 
2^96 


4,»79 
3,556 
8,437 
4,»36 
1,349 
3,981 
2,307 


4.207 
3,117 
3,915 
2,65 1 
2,289 
2,889 
3,85i 
3,625 
5,5 10 

1,687 
2,1 56 
1,925 
1,738 
1 3,963 
2,627 


*.      d. 

3    7-4 

3  II-3 

4  9.1 
4    3-0 

3  4-« 

4  3-3 
3  o'4 
3  6-4 
3  2-8 

2  8'o 

3  3-7 

3  o*9 

4  0-3 

2  o'5 

3  7*6 

3    4-9 

3  xo'o 

2  XO'I 

4  4* 

3  6-4 

4  9'4 
2    0*4 

2  3'7 

3  8-2 

4  9'4 

3  11*9 

4  6-4 
3  IO-3 

3  1-8 

4  0*3 
2     9*6 

2  11*0 

3  1-5 

I      %     6*6 


I  o'7 

I  2*8 

I  7'o 

I  4-8 

0  ii'4 

1  4'o 
o  Z1-4 
o  10*4 
o  11*4 
o  8*8 

o  II*I 

0  10*4 

1  4-2 

0  6*9 

1  1-3 

0  II-6 

1  1-5 

0  9*1 

1  4*2 

I  0-5 

I  6*9 

o  5*o 

0  8-6 

1  2*2 

I  5-5 

X  3-6 

1  5-8 

I  1-8 


0  io'4 

1  2-5 
o  9-0 
o  9*5 
o  9-6 
o  10*7 
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Google 
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Table  showiog,  in  reapect  of  the  Ovbrsbbbs  and  Guardians'  Expenditorb  in  each  Extha-Metbopolitah 
Union,  the  Effect  of  the  Scheme  for  the  DiSTRiBunoN  of  Imperial  Grants  proposed  by  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  as  compared  with  the  position  existing  in  1899-1900— cow/tnMc J. 


Poor  Law  Unions. 


A»sea!<able 

Value, 

PopulatioD, 

1900, 

per  Head 

1901. 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

2. 

3. 

Expendi- 

Pms 

ture, 

1899-1960, 

per  Head 

Amount 

of 

of 

Population, 

Grunts, 

1901. 

1899-1900. 

4. 

5. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

6. 


IIL-SOUTH  KIDLAND  COTnS[TlEa-c<mHnued. 


1 1.  NORTHAMPTON— con/mwrf. 


162  Brixworth      -  -  I 

163  Wellingborough  -  ' 

164  Kettering     -  -  ' 

165  Thrapston  -  •  ' 

166  ;  Oundle-        -  -  ' 

167  Peterborough  -  I 

12.  HUNTINGDON. 

168  Huntingdon 

169  St.  Itbs      - 


170 

171 
172 
17a 
174 
175 
176 

177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 


St.  Neots 

18.  BEDFORD. 
Bedford      -< 
BigglesTrade  - 
Ampthill    - 
Wobam 

Leighton  Buzzard  - 
Luton 

14.  CAMBRIDGE. 

Caxton  and  Arring- 

ton. 
Chesterton  - 

Cambridge     - 

Linton 

Newmarket    - 

Ely 

North  Witcbford    - 

Whittlesey     - 

Wisbech     - 


ii,739 
56,o?9 
48»o93 

H.94» 
20,487 

53,857 

18,096 

14»777" 
1M82 

57,684 
26,718 
2i,3a3 

18,069 
51,164 

8,396 
33,237 
38.3q3 
11,257 
32,101 
20,094 
16,994 

7,io3 
33,106 


IV.— EASTERN  COXTIIiriES. 
15.  ESSEX. 
West  Ham  - 
Epping 


186 
187 
168 
189 
190 
191 
192 


Ongar 

Romford 

Orsett 

Billericay 

Chelmsford 


58oJo6 
30,459 

I0/M4 
95^58 
33,721 
12,436 
36,297 


£      8. 

6  12*8 

3  ii'7 

4  8-5 

4  I'O 

5  6-5 
15  11-5 

6  14  I 
4  io*3 
6  i3-2 


4    lO'l 

4  19-8 

5  5i 

6  17*0^ 
4     3-6 

3  IO-8 

4  1*9 

6  2-8 

4  5-3 

5  5-5 
4  14-6 

4  i6'6 

5  2-8 
4  "'9 


3  17*2 

5    10*2 

4  5-5 

4  l8'2 

4  5-1 
4  »8-4 
4  17*5 


s.  d. 

7  5-1 

4  7-7 

16  4*8 

I 

7  2*1 

17  2'6 
I 

6  1*2 


8     0-7 
8  IO-6 

7  "'4 

5     8-5 

8  11-2 

8    4-5 
5     9-3 


12    o'4 
5    8-0 

5  4-1 
12    4-3 

6  7*1 

7  11*9 

7  "'7 
II     4*8 

8  11*6 


5     6-2 

7  io'8 
10     3*8 

5  11*7 

5    7-7 
10    5*1 

8  5*o 


£ 

1.852 
3,016 

3,225 

2,040 
2,875 
4,3 18 

2,709 
2,719 
1,944 

4,776 
3,706 

4,863 
4,447 


2,210 
3,120 
2,801 

2,252 

3,8 1 5 
3,3io 
2,757 
1,555 
5,124 


24,678 
3,o57 
2,c55 
4,a63  ^ 
2.1  go 
2,272 
4,881 


8.  d, 

3  1-9 

I  0*9 

1  4*1 

2  8-8 
5  5-8 

1  7'2 


2  ii'9 

3  8-2 
2  9*6 

1  7-9 

2  9*3 

2  5-6 

1  8*9 

5  3-2 

I  io'5 

1  5-5 

4  O'O 

2  4-5 

3  3-5 

3  2*9 

4  4-5 
3  II 


O  10*2 

2  O'l 

4  !•' 

0  io'7 

1  3'6 

2  o'3 
%  8'3 


Bate  in 

£ 
required. 

7. 


8.     d, 

0  7*7 

1  o'7 

I       2*7 

1     1*5 

o    4*0 
o  io'3 


0  9*1 

1  2'0 

o  9*8 

0  II'O 

1  3-0 
o  11*9 

0  ii'6 

1  II-5 
o  11*3 

0  7'7 

1  11*6 
o  9*6 
o  11*7 

0  11-8 

1  5-2 
I  3-3 


FuTURK  FosmoN. 


Amount 

of 
Grants 

8. 


•9 

•8 

•5 

2 

2 

I     8 

6 

I     2 

9 

8,  d. 
1,523 
7,528 
7,193 

2,522 
1,554 

6,75i 

2,5i8 
2,800 
1.918 

7,89» 
4,875 

6,163 

7,33o 

2,168 

4.749 
3,967 
2,8  3 1 

4,449 
3,435 
2,875 
1,569 
6,2  5o 


83,729 

4,767 
2,i83 
12,829 
4,7»3 
4.675 
6-377 


Grants 
per  Head 

rjf 

Population. 

9. 


8.     d. 

2     7*1 
2     8-2 

2  11*9 

3  4-S 

2    11*6 
2      6'I 


2  9-4 

3  9-5 

2     9*2 


Bate  in 

£ 
requiied. 

10. 


«.    d. 

o  8«7 

o  7'o 

o  9-9 

o  ii'5 

o  9'8 

o  8'2 

0  9*5 

1  1-7 
o  9-9 


8*8     !  o     8*1 


3     7-8 


3     1-5 


I     o'9 


O    lO-D 


2  io*4       o    8*4 


5  2-0 

2  IO"3 

2  0-8 

5  0-4 

2  9-3 

3  5-0 

3  4-6 

4  5*0 
3  9-3 


I  ir8 
o    8*4 

0  6-5 

1  8*7 
o  8*7 
o  ti'4 

0  11*4 

1  5-t 
I     1-5 


X  10*6 

3  1-6 

4  4-a 
2  8-3 

2  9*5 
4  2*0 

3  6*2. 


d  9*0 

0  ii'a 

1  4*8 
o  8-5 

0  8*7 
X  3-3 

1  e-7 

Dd  2 
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Table  sLowing,  in  respect  of  the  Overseers  and  Guardians'  Expenditure  in  each  Extra-Metropolitan 
Union,  the  Effect  of  the  Scheme  for  the  Distribution  of  Imperial  Grants  proposed  by  Lord 
JJALFOLR  OF  BuRLEiGH,  Es  Compared  with  the  position  existing  in  1899-1900 — continued. 


Population, 
1901. 

2. 

Assessable 

Value, 

1900, 

per  Head 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

3. 

Expendi- 
ture, 
1899-1900, 
per  Head 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

4. 

Present  Position. 

Future  Position. 

Poor  Law  Unions. 
1. 

Amount 

of 

Grants, 

1899-1900. 

5. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 
Population. 
6.        1 

Rate  in 

£ 
required. 

7. 

Amoont 

of 
Grants. 

8. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

9. 

Hate  in 

£ 
required. 

10. 

IV.— EiLSTERir  coins 

rriES— cow 

tinued. 

15.  ESSEX— co«£in 

ued. 

£          8. 

i.      d. 

£ 

a.     d. 

*.    d. 

£ 

s.     d. 

s.   d. 

198     Hochford    - 

5i,ii3 

5     2-9 

5     2-8 

2,465 

0  ix'6 

0  JO'S 

6,041 

a    4*4 

0    7-2 

194 

Maldon 

l3.II2 

3     8-4 

9     5-6 

3.781 

3     3-3 

1    lO'O 

5,026 

4    4*2 

1     6-2 

195 

Teadrlng    - 

45,048 

4      1-2 

5  10*9 

3,460 

I     6-4 

I     a'o 

6,641 

2  11-4 

0    9*5 

196 

Colchester      - 

38,35i 

3  14-6 

6    9-3 

2,840 

I     5-8 

I     5-4 

6,419 

3    4-2 

0  11*3 

197 

Lexden  and  Wins- 

2I,l32 

3  11-9 

8     6-7 

3,143 

2  ii'7 

I     6-6 

4,21 3 

3  11-8 

I     3-2 

198 

tree. 
HaUtead 

16,248 

3    0-6 

8     7-4 

2,288 

2    9-8 

2    0-5 

3,407 

4    2-3 

I     6-6 

199 

Bnvintree      - 

26,?90 

3  166 

10     1-3 

3,856 

2  io'4 

z  xo-8 

5,95o 

4    5-1 

1     5-9 

200 

Dunmow    - 

i5.7o5 

3     5-2 

10  11*3 

^  3,267 

4     1-9 

2     I'l 

3,842 

4  Jo-7 

I  10*4 

201 

S«IIron  Walden      • 
16.  SUFFOLK. 

i6,i32 

5    0-3 

10      7*2 

2,945 

3     7-8 

I     6*0 

3,383 

4    »-3 

I     4-6 

202 

Bisbridge 

16,049 

3     21 

9     5-3 

2,570 

3     2-4 

2    o'3 

3,567 

4    5-3 

I     7-5 

203 

Sudbury     - 

27,o52 

3     6-0 

7     7*o 

;3,7a8 

a    9« 

I     5-6 

5,o85 

3    rt 

I     1-9 

204 

Cosford 

14,863 

3     3-9 

9     4-2 

2,284 

3    0*9 

I  11*6 

3,259 

4    4-6 

I     6*6 

205 

Thmgoe 

14,528 

4    6-9 

10     5*0 

2,661 

3    8-0 

1    7-3 

3,i65 

4    4-3 

I     5'4 

206 

Bury  St.  Edmunds 

16,255 

3  x5-i 

9    2-5 

873 

1     o'9 

2      2*2 

3,372 

4     l« 

I     4-3 

207 

Mildenhall     - 

8,261 

3  i8-4 

12    6'o 

1,571 

3     9*6 

2    a*9 

2,145 

5    2-3 

I  I0'6 

208 

Stow 

19,166 

3  i3-6 

10    6*o 

2,364 

2     5-6 

2      2*3 

4,415 

4    7-3 

1     7-3 

209 

Hartismere     - 

i3,5i3 

3   ic-7 

9    4*7 

2,694 

3  11-8 

1     6-3 

2,895 

4    3-4 

1     5-3 

210 

Hoxne 

10,220 

3  14-3 

9     8-6 

1,872 

3     80 

I     7-5 

2,21 5 

4    4-0 

1     5-3 

211 
212 

Bosmere             and 

Claydon. 
Samford 

14*097 

12,256 

4  01 

5  z-2 

7     5-8 
7     79 

2,o58 
1,669 

2   IfO 

a    8-7 

I     1-6 
I     0*6 

2,462 
1,951 

3     5-9 
3    a* 

0  11*9 
0  11*4 

213 

Ipswich 

66,622 

4    »-4 

6     I'l 

4,255 

I     3-3 

I     2-9 

9.963 

a  ii'9 

0    9'6 

214 

Woodbridge  - 

»5,572 

5     I  3 

6     8*6 

2,975 

2     3-9 

0  io*8 

3,686 

a  io*6 

0     9*5 

215 

Plomesgate   - 

19.614 

3  164 

9     2-7 

2,8o3 

2  io*3 

I       8-2 

4,o53 

4     1-6 

I     41 

216 

Blything     - 

a5,577 

3   171 

6     7-2 

3,276 

2    6-7 

1     0-7 

4,1 54 

3     3-0 

0  io*5 

217 

Wangford      - 

14,888 

3  10-8 

8     6-2 

2,11 3 

2    lO'I 

I     7-a 

2,971 

3  11-9 

I     3-3 

218 

Mntford             and 
Lothiugland. 

17.  NORFOLK. 

43.323 

3  19*1 

5     5-6 

2,145 

0  11*9 

I     2-3 

6,149 

a  lo-i 

0    8-4 

219 

Great  Yarmouth     - 

5o,638 

3  17-1 

9    o'4 

3,991 

1     6*9 

2     O'l 

10,284 

4    o*7 

1     4-1 

220 

East      and      West 

Flegg. 
Smallburgh    - 

9.796 

4    4-8 

7     9*6 

i,55i 

3      2-0 

I     1*2 

1,724 

3     6-a 

I       0*2 

221 

i7>3o4 

4     3.6 

10     3*7 

3,112 

3     7-2 

I     7-a 

3.787 

4    4-5 

I     5-0 

222 

Erpingham    - 

22,255 

4  129 

8     4-7 

a,497 

2      2*9 

I    47 

3,986 

3     7-0 

1     i*o 

223 

Aylsbam     - 

17,048 

3  17-6 

9      2*6 

2,975 

3    5-9 

I     5-9 

3,5o6 

4    1-4 

I     3-9 

224 

St.  Faith's      - 

12,559 

4    08    ' 

9     7-8 

2,061 

3     3-4 

I     7'« 

2,640 

4    *-4 

I     4-3 

223 

Norwich 

111,728 

3     5  6 

6     3-3 

7,325 

1     3-7 

I     6-6 

18,606 

-  3    4-0 

0   ll'O 

226 

Foxehoe 

11,329 

3  19-5 

10    8-8 

2,070 

3     7-9 

I     9-5 

2.598 

4    7*0 

I     6-7 

227 

Fenstcad    - 

1 

io,358 

4  19-8 

It     o'7 

i,i65 

4    *•*   ^ 

1    4-5 

.    2,255 

4    4'» 

I    4-1 
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Tahlk  shtnving,  in  respect  of  the  Ovebsebbs  and  GuARDiANd*  Expenditure  in  each  Extra-Metropolitan 
Union,  the  Effect  of  the  Scheme  for  the  Distribution  of  Imperial  Grants  proposed  by  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  as  compared  with  the  position  existing  in  1899-I9(X) — continued. 


Population, 
1901. 

2. 

Assessable 

Value, 

1900, 

per  Head 

of 

Population. 

1901. 

3. 

Expendi- 
ture, 
1899-1900, 
per  Head 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

4. 

P&sssNT  Position. 

FiTTUBE  Position. 

PcoB  Law  Uxions. 
1. 

Amount 

of 

Grants, 

1899-1900. 

5. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 
Population. 

6. 

Rate  in 

required. 
7. 

Amount 

of 
Grants. 

8. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 
Population. 

9. 

1 
Rateir. 

required. 
10. 

IV. -EASTERN  coma 

TTES— continued. 

17.  NORFOLK— fon</7itt€c/. 

£      s. 

5.      rf. 

£ 

8,     d. 

*.     d. 

£ 

s,    d. 

s.     d. 

228 

Blofield     - 

11,843 

S    60 

7     3  1 

1,746 

2  11-4 

098 

1,768 

2  11*8 

0     9'7 

229 

230 

Loddon              and 

Clavering. 
Dep\Tadu 

12,393 
21,723 

3  12*6 

3  i3-7 

9     2-8 
9     7-5 

a,2i7 
3.695 

3     6*9 
3     4-8 

I     6-5 
I     8-2 

2,602 
4,685 

4    2-4 
4    3-8 

i     4-5 
1     5-3 

231 

Guiltcross  - 

9>4i7 

3  i5-6 

II      8-2 

1,959 

4     '-9 

I  11*9 

2,340 

4  11-6 

1     9'4 

232 

Wayland 

9,888 

4  148 

10     3*9 

1,907 

3  IO-3 

'     4"4 

2,074 

4    2-3 

I     3-5 

233 

Mitford  and  Laun- 
ditch. 

a3,979 

4    40 

II     9-4 

4,544 

3     9-5 

I  io*8 

5,828 

4  10-3 

I     7-7 

234 

WalMugham 

19,612 

4    3-5 

9    o'6 

3,3o8 

3    4-5 

I    4-5 

3,882 

3  II-5 

I     2-8 

235 

Docking     - 

17,633 

4  XO'I 

10'   9"  I 

»,575 

2  ii-o 

I     9-5 

3,895 

4    5-0 

I     5*4 

236 

Freebridge  Lynn    - 

11,847 

4    7*4 

8    5-2 

1,885 

3      2-2 

I     2-6 

2,184 

3     8-2 

I       1*2 

237 

King's  Lynn  - 

20,951 

3  180 

9    7-3 

1,776 

I     8-3 

2     02 

4,437 

^    4     2«8 

'     4-4 

238 

Downham  - 

17,309 

4    7* 

9    47 

3,108 

3     71 

I     3-9 

3,471 

4    01 

I     2-8 

239 

Swaffham 

1 1,01 5 

4  «o'7 

12    7'8 

2,606 

4    8-8 

I     8-9 

2,775 

5    0.5 

I     8*1 

240 

Thetford     - 

16,989 

4    4'» 

9    9-6 

2,914 

3     5-2 

I     61 

3,564 

4    2-3 

1     3-9 

V.-S0UTHWE8TEEH 

couirrn 

ss. 

18.  WILTS. 

241 
242 
243 

Higbwortb         and 

Swindon. 
Cricklade           and 

Wootton  BaHsett. 
Malmcsbury  - 

59,275 
» 1,357 
12,666 

4  1-6 

5  i6-5 
5    o'7 

5     1-6 

10    9*6 

8    2-5 

3,339 
2,229 
a,i49 

I     1-5 
3  ii-i 
3     6-6 

I     0-5 

X       2-2 
0    III 

7,954 
2,266 

2,147 

2  8-2 

3  11*9 
3    4-7 

0  7-6 

1  2*1 

0  11*4 

244 

Cbippenbam 

22,959 

5  lo'o 

9    9-8 

3,663 

3     2-3 

1     2-7 

4,33o 

3     9-3 

I     1*4 

245 

Calne 

8,071 

4  i3*5 

9     1-9 

1,577 

3  io*9 

1     1-5 

1,545 

3     9*9 

1     1*7 

246 

Marlborough 

8,458 

4    a-4 

8     5-0 

1,365 

3     2-7 

I       3*2 

1,592 

3   r^ 

I     1-6 

247 

Devizes 

19,602 

3  19-7 

10    6-6 

4>457 

4    6-6 

X     6-3 

4,431 

4    6-3 

1     6*4 

248 

Trowbridge         and 

Melksliam. 
B  radford-on- A  von 

18,415 

4    0-4 

7    8-1 

2,440 

2    7-8 

I     3i 

3,270 

3     6-6 

1     o*4 

249 

9,585 

5     XI 

II      2-2 

1,758 

3     80 

1     6.7 

2,098 

4    4-5 

I     4'9 

250 
£51 

Westbury           and 
Whorwellsdown. 
Warminster 

9,704 
xt,78i 

4  '0-9 
4    8-6 

II     4*6 
II     8*5 

2,260 
2,553 

4    7-9 
4    4-0 

I     5-8 
X     80 

2,238 

2.8o3 

4     7*4 
4    9-1 

I     5-9 
I     6*9 

252 

PewBCy 

11,209 

3     9-8 

xo    5-9 

2,36i 

4    2-6 

I     9-5 

2,617 

4    80 

1     7-9 

253 

Amesburjr 

8,268 

3  17-7 

7  "'4 

1,333 

3     2-7 

I    3ro 

1,524 

3     8-2 

I     1*6 

2S4 

Salisbury    - 

19,977 

4  11-3 

8  II-4 

4,199 

2    9-6 

I    4-3 

5,691 

3     9-6 

I     1*7 

255 

Wilton  - 

9,670 

5  lo'o 

12    0*3 

1,829 

3     9-4 

I     6*0 

2,180 

4    61 

I     4'4 

256 

Tisbury      - 

7,714 

5  25-5 

10     6-2 

1,775 

4     7*2 

I       0-2 

i,5o9 

3  io'9 

I     1*6 

257 

Mere      -        -        - 
19.  DORSET. 

5,210 

4    9'» 

10  10*8 

1,286 

4    II-2 

1       41 

1,168 

4    5-8 

I     5-4 

358 

Shaftesbury 

12,955 

5     5-6 

9  81 

2,434 

3     9-1 

I     1-5 

2,460 

3     9-6 

1     1-4 

259 

Sturminster 

8,814 

5    2-4 

9     8-3 

2,073 

4    8-4 

0  11-6 

1,700 

3  IO-3 

I     1*6 

260 

Blandford  - 

im53 

4    5-6 

9     3-9 

2,068 

3    3-9 

X     4-8 

2,5oo 

4     0-2 

I       2*9 

261 

WinbomeandCran- 
borne. 

17,104 

4    *-9 

II     o'6 

2,763 

3     2-8 

I    ID'S 

3,965 

4    7-6 

1     6*7 

D  d3 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION: 


Table  showing,  in  respect  of  the  Overseers  and  Guardians*  Expenditure  in  each  Extba-Metropolxtav 
Union,  the  Effect  of  the  Sghebib  for  the  Distribuiion  of  Imperial  Gbants  proposed  by  Lord 
Balfour  op  Burleigh,  as  compared  with  the  position  existing  in  1899-1900 — continued. 


Poor  Law  Unio«8. 


'  Assessable 
i     Value, 
Population,       1900, 
I  per  Head 
1901.  of 

Population, 

1901. 

3. 


Expendi- 
ture, 
1899-15*00, 
per  Head 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

4. 


Pbesent  Position. 


Amount 

of 

Grants, 

1899-1 9U0 


Grants 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

6. 


Bate  in 

required. 

7. 


FuTURK  Position. 


Amount 

of 
Grants. 

8. 


Grams 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

9. 


Bate  iu 

required. 
10. 


7.-  SOUTH- WESTEBN  COUNTIES— ^-on^m/ed. 


19.  DOBSET— cow^inucrf. 


262  <  Poole 
263 


264 

265a 

2656 

266 

267 

268 

269 
270 
271 
272 
2*3 
274 
S75 
276 
277 
278 
279 
•280 
281 
2S2 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 


Wareham  and  Pur- 
beck. 
Wej-iuouth 

Dorshester     - 

Cerne 

Sherborne  - 

Beaminster     - 

Bridport 

20.  DEVON. 

Axminster 

Honiton 

St.  Thomas 

Exeter 

Newton  Abbott 

Totnes 

Eingsbridge 

Plympton  St  Mary 

Plymouth  - 

East  Stonehouse    - 

Devonport 

Tavistock  - 

Okehampton 

Crediton 

Tiverton 

South  MoUon 

Barnstaple  - 

Torrington     - 

Bideford 

Holsworthy 


21.  CORNWALL. 
•JG'J     Stratton 


290 
291 
292 
293 
204 
295 


Camclford     - 

Launceston 

St.  Germans 

Liskeard    - 

B<>dmin    - 

St  Columb  Major  - 


32,335 
15,989 

4*»977 

18,937 

5,064 

"*474 

9,184 

12,708 

1 5,623 
20,285 
55,362 
37,726 
8o,3o8 

4M4I 
i6,i33 
21,358 
107,514 
i5,iii 
69,674 
26,910 
15,754 
i5,553 
27,378 
i3,8i2 
42,079 
12,499 
20,6 1 5 
8,692 

7,322 

7.187 
14,3  II 
21,866 
23,946 
19,263 
15,418 


£        8, 

4    6*2 
4    ^-3 


s.      d. 

7  io*6 

8  60 


3  i5-4    I     5  io*4 

4  i5*i  8     4-2 
6     i*o        11     o'3 


5  8-2 
5  14*0 
4  12*0 

4  "9*9 
4  i5-o 

4  i6-5 

5  8-0 
4  i8-3 
4  i3-8 
4     8-2 

6  i-i 
4    »'4 

3    11*2 

3  ii'4 

4  3-3 
4    6*4 

4  12*2 

5  3-0 
4  i5-6 
4  i3'x 
3  I2'9 

2  12'7 

3  5-3 

3  16-4 

3  11-7 

4  12*8 

2  i8-5 

3  i6-3 

4  0*6 
4  10*5 


II     2*6 
II     6*7 

9    1I'2 

10     1*7 
10     5-1 

7  a-9 

9  4*4 
6  10-7 
6    9*1 

8  IO'2 

8  10*9 

6  3'6 

5  9-9 
4  io'8 

7  8-6 

8  8-5 
8  9*8 

8  7/5 

9  0*0 

7  4'7 

8  10*9 

6  II-5 
6    8*6 

9  1*5 

8  1-8 
6  II-5 

6  I'o 

9  io'5 

7  3-1 
7    6-8 


& 
1,854 
2,464 
3,680 
2,088 
i,33o 
2,o3i 

2,589 

3,697 
4,189 
6,404 
4,078 
5,859 
4,a58 
3,028 
2,604 
4w»33 

2,577 
3,584 

2,879 
3,004 
4,5i4 
3,059 
4»799 
2,547 
2,170 
i,o34 

1,432 
i,i5i 
2,071 
2,098 
4,096 

».4S'5 
1,721 


*.  d. 

1  1-8 

3  i-o 

1  8-6 

2  2'5 

5  3-0 

3  6-5 

5  7'7 

3  8-9 

4  8-8 
4  1-6 
2  3-8 
2  1-9 

1  5-5 

2  o'7 

3  9'o 
2  5-3 

0  9-9 

1  o'4 

0  8'9 

2  8*o 

3  7-9 
3  10*4 

3  3-6 

4  5-2 
2  3-4 
4  o'9 
2  1-3 

2  4-6 

3  10*9 

3  2*4 

2  io*7 

1  II'O 

3  5i 

2  7*1 
2  2-8 


5.      d, 

7-« 
4*2 
1*7 
3-7 
II-3 
5-5 
0-4 
4'2 

1*7 
3-9 

0-3 

41 
1*4 

0'2 
2'0 

0-6 

4-9 

6-2 

2'6 

3-5 
2-5 
0-9 
o'4 
II-7 

»*4 

5o 

10*6 

5-1 

4-3 
4-6 
IO-5 
5'9 
8-4 

2-0 
2'9 


Ji 

.  5,697 

3,034 

6,5 1 3 
3,343 
1,011 
2,450 
1,968 
2.612 

3,162 
4,284 
8,688 
6,892 

12,01 5 
6,264 
3,077 
3,507 

16^58 
2,334 
9.677 
4.733 
2,991 
2,906 
4,781 
2,583 
6,828 
2,555 
3,892 
i,5i5 

I,5o2 

1,386 
2,224 
3,703 
5,214 


s.  d, 

3  6-3 

3  9-5 

3  0-4 

3  6-4 

3  11*9 

4  3-2 
4  3-4 
4  1-3 

4  0*6 

4  2-7 

3  1-7 

3  7-8 
211*9 

3  0-3 

3  9*8 

3  3-4 

3  0'7 

3  II 

2  9-3 

3  6-2 
3  96 
3  8*8 
3  5-9 

3  8-9 
3-  2-9 

4  II 
3  9-3 
3  5-8 


4      1-2 

3  IO-3 
3     1-3 

3  4-6 

4  4-3 


3,284       3     4-9 
2,58o  j     3    4-2 


s.      d. 

I     0-3 

I       2-1 

0  9'3 

1  0-3 
I  1-8 
I  3-9 
I  3-2 
I  3-2 

I  3-5 
I     3-7 

0  10-3 

1  0-8 
o    9*6 

0  9-7 

1  1-9 
o  io*9 
o  10*0 
o  io'4 

0  7*4 

1  0-8 
1     2*1 

I  1*2 
I       O'O 

I     1-4 

0  to*8 

1  5'o 
I  2-8 
I    0*7 

I  3-7 
1     2-4 

O    lO'O 

0  11*6 

1  5-4 
o  n-5 
o  ii'8 
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Tablb  showing,  in  roRpect  of  the  OvEBsesRs  and  Guabdiakb'  Expenditure  in  each  Extra-Metropolitan 
Union,  the  Effect  of  the  Scheme  for  the  Distribution  of  Imperial  Grants  proposed  by  Lobd 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  as  compared  with  the  position  existing  in  lS99-'l900-'H:ontinued. 


Population, 
1901. 

2. 

Assessable 

Value, 

1900, 

per  Head 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

8. 

Expendi- 
ture, 
1899-1900, 
per  Head 
of 
Population, 
19€l. 
4. 

Frbssnt  Posmoxr. 

FuTOBE  Position. 

PooB  Law  Unioks. 
1. 

Amount 

of 

Grants, 

11899-1900. 

!          5. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

6. 

Rate  in 

required. 
7. 

Amount 

of 
Grants. 

8. 

Grants 

per  Head 

of 

Population. 

9. 

Rate  in 

£ 
required. 

10. 

V.-SOUTH-WESTERN  COWSiTlEB-conHnued. 

21.  CORNWALL—conftimerf. 

A    #. 

*.      d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

s.     d. 

£ 

d. 

8,      d. 

296  1  St.  Austell 

3a,935 

4    8-3 

7     3-0 

2,927 

9-3 

I     3-2 

5,400 

3-4 

0    II'O 

297 

Truro 

33,616 

3    4-3 

7     7-0 

4.188 

5-9 

1     7-6 

6,358 

9*4 

1     2-6 

298 

Faimouth  - 

23,148 

3     8-3 

8     0-7 

2,119 

10*0 

I     9-9 

4,491 

10*6 

I      2-7 

299 

Helston 

20,779 

3    2-8 

6    6-0 

2,644 

6-5 

1     3-3 

3,589 

5-5 

0  11-8 

300 

lied  ruth 

48,105 

2    5-0 

6     2-5 

3,371 

4-8 

2    2-3 

8j85 

7-8 

1       2-0     - 

301 

Penzance*  - 

.  49»2" 

3     2-8 

3    9-0 

2,950 

1 

2-4 

0   lO'I 

6,157 

60 

0    4-9 

302 

Isles  of  Scilljr'        - 
22.  SOMERSET. 

2,096 

I     9*6 

1     6*9 

I     0-8 

110 

0-6 

0    4-3 

803 

Williton     . 

16,97a 

5    0-5 

7     6'o 

2,782 

3-3 

0  10*1 

2,680 

»-9 

0    lO'J 

304 

DalTerton 

4,609 

5     8-5 

9     8-2 

i,i85 

1*7 

0  io*i 

865 

90 

I     I'l 

805 

Wellington 

i8,3i2 

5     9-8 

8    4-1 

3,324 

7-6 

0  io'4 

3,008 

3-4 

0    11*2 

306 

Taunton     - 

38,643 

5     8-4 

5     4-6 

3,826 

11-8 

0    7-5 

4^482 

3-8 

0    6-8 

307 

Bridgwater 

33,655 

5     i-o 

7     1-8 

4,254 

6-3 

0  11*1 

5,106 

04 

0    98 

308 

Langport 

13^6 

4  ii'3 

9  11*8 

3,o35 

6*2 

I     2*2 

2,77  « 

1-5 

I     3-2 

3>J9 

Chard 

24,2  So 

4     7-3 

8    0-8 

3.789 

1-5 

I     1-6 

4,326 

6-8 

I    04 

310 

YeoTil 

27,375 

4  14  * 

8     2-4 

3,995 

II'O 

I     19 

4,785 

6-0 

I     0-4 

811 

Wincanton 

16,394 

5  17''5 

11     6-3 

3,811 

7-8 

I       2'0 

3,454 

2-6 

I     2*9 

312 

Frome 

22,173 

4  10*1 

9    8-3 

3,820 

5-3 

1     47 

4»5o3 

0-7 

i'    3i 

318 

Shepton  Mallet       - 

15,076 

5      2-0 

11     o'8 

3^67 

7*2 

I     Z'Z 

3,257 

3-8 

I    40 

314 

WeUs 

13,641 

4  18-9 

8    a'o 

3,601 

06 

I     0-5 

4,028 

49 

0  ii'6 

815 

Axbridgc      - 

47,915 

6     3-8 

7    4-1 

5^74 

3-4 

0    10*2 

6,5o5 

8-6 

0    9*3 

316 

Glutton 

25,769 

4    o'9 

9     1-5 

4,173 

2*9 

1     5-9 

5,188 

0-3 

1     3-5 

317 

Bath 

77,58i 

5  i3-o 

6    9-3 

5,631 

5-4 

0  11*4 

io,5o3 

8-5 

0    8-7 

318 

36,i8i 

3  19*2 

5     8-7 

2,541 

4*9 

1     1-3 

5,287 

11) 

0    8-6 

319 

Long  Ashton 

24,134 

7     7-0 

10     2'9 

3,876 

2-5 

0  11*6 

3,979 

3-6 

0  11*5 

VL-WBST  MIDLAND  COUNTI 

£S. 

23.  GLOUCESTER. 

1 

x 

820  1  Bristol        -            -  1    3*8,841 

4  72*0 

6     8-7 

10,636 

0 

7-8 

1     4-3 

50,020 

0-5 

0    9'9 

321 

B.irtun  Regis          -  ;      i6,5oz 

5     6-0 

5     9*o 

3,620 

4-6 

0     3-4 

2,049 

5-8 

0    8-2 

322 

Chipping  Sodburjr  -  |      17,612 

4   11-2 

7     5-5 

2,441 

9-3 

I     0*4 

2,907 

3-6 

0  110 

323 

Thoroburjr     - 

16,576 

6  19-8 

9    08 

2,690 

2*9 

0   lO'O 

2,5o9 

0-3 

0  io'4 

824 

Durslay 

11,633 

4    9-5 

8     3-2 

1,956 

44 

1       1*2 

2,092 

7*2 

1     ©•'S 

325 

Wcstbury-on-Severn 

22,85l 

4     3-7 

8     5-7 

2,431 

1*5 

1     6-4 

4,3oo 

9*2 

I     17 

326 

Ne>reDt 

8,249 

4  17-8 

9    4-7 

1,537 

87 

1       2-1 

i,58i 

10*0 

I     19 

327 

Gloucester     - 

58,7" 

4  13-5 

6     2-7 

3,i65 

0-9 

1     1*8 

8,372 

lO'a 

0    9'o 

828 

Wheutenbarst 

6,106 

7    0-4 

tl     7-3 

1,210 

11-6 

1     I'l 

1,180 

20-4 

1     I'ft 

880 

Stroud        • 

19,953 

i 

3  i3'i 

6    6'4 

Mas 

9*z 

I     3'7 

6.57S 

^ 

VS 

c  ro-7 

I 

*  $M  page  906. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION 


Table  showing,  in  respect  of  the  Ovebsbers  and  Guabpians'  Expendjtube  in  eaoh  Extra-Metbopolitax 
Union,  the  Effect  of  the  Si^hemb  for  the  Distribution  of  Imperial  Grants  proposed  by  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burlbigi^,  as  compared  with  the  position  existing  in  1899-1900 — continued. 


Borslem. 


Population, 
1901. 

2. 

Assessable 

Value, 

1900, 

per  Head 

of 

PoDulation, 

1901. 

8. 

Expendi- 
ture, 
1899-1900, 
per  Head 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

4. 

Pbesekt  Position. 

FcTUBB  Posit 

:0N. 

FooB  Law  Uhiohb. 
1. 

Amount 

of 

Grants, 

1899-1900. 

5. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

6. 

Rate  in 

£ 
required. 

7. 

Amount 

Of 

GranU. 
8. 

GranU 

per  Head 

of 

Population. 

9. 

Bateiu 

required. 
10. 

VL-WEST  MIDLAND  COTTSTTES-conHnued. 

23.  GLOVCESTEH^continued, 

«.      8. 

•.      d. 

£. 

*.      d. 

«. 

d. 

£ 

8.      d. 

8.       d. 

330 

Tetbury      - 

6,146 

4    5-7 

9      6*2 

1,148 

3     8-8 

I 

4-2 

x,i53 

4    09 

I     3i 

331 

Cirencester    - 

19,620 

4  i3-7 

9    06 

3,160 

3     1-7 

X 

3-0 

3,716 

3     9-5 

X     x-5 

332 

Northleach   - 

8,100 

3  i8-8 

8  IO-8 

1,68^ 

4    10 

I 

1-7 

i,6i5 

3  xi*9 

X     3-3 

338 

Stow-on-the-Wold  - 

8,151 

4  i5o 

8  xi-2 

1,669 

4    11 

I 

O'l 

1,519 

3     8-7 

X     i-i 

334 

Winchoombe 

8,825 

4  i8'6 

7    79 

1,409 

3    1-3 

0 

10-9 

1,431 

3     2-9 

0  io'7 

335 

Cheltenham 

57,880 

5  14-3 

7     8-9 

4*960 

I     8-6 

I 

0-7 

8,710 

3    c-x 

0  lo-o 

336 

Tewkesbury 
24.  HKREFOBD. 

12,709 

5     8-0 

6    60 

1,680 

1     7*7 

0 

8-6 

1,716 

2     8-4 

0     8-4 

837 

Ledbury 

13.733 

5  11-4 

9    0-7 

2,219 

3     1-8 

1 

0-6 

1,401 

3     60 

X     o*x 

338 

Boss 

16,116 

5     2.4 

II     1-8 

3,171 

3  ifi 

1 

4-9 

3,5ox 

4    4-1 

X     3-9 

339a 

Hereford      - 

34,653 

5  17-8 

8     5-3 

4,443 

1    6-8 

I 

0*1 

5,5i7 

3      2-2 

0  xo'9 

3396 

Dore 

7,325 

7  i5-6 

12     9-9 

1,786 

4  10-5 

X 

©•2 

1,470 

4     0-2 

X     x-6 

340 

Weobley 

6,950 

6    8-6 

10     2*9 

1,597 

4    7-1 

0 

xo-5 

1,252 

3     7-2 

I     0-4 

341 

Bromyard     - 

9.907 

4  i8-6 

10    4*1 

1,355 

4    91 

X 

1-6 

2,o5o 

4     1*7 

I     3-1 

342 

Leominster    - 

13,341 

6    8-2 

8  ic-5 

1,167 

3     3-0 

0 

10-5 

1,104 

3     1-9 

0  iO'7 

343 

Kington 

25.  SALOP. 

10,539 

6    9*2 

9    9*4 

2,240 

4    3-0 

0 

xo-4 

i,8i3 

3     5-3 

0  xi'9 

844 

Ludlow 

i8,39» 

5  14-4 

6     8*o 

2,4i» 

1    7-5 

0 

8-5 

2,435 

1    7-8 

0    8*4 

845 

Clun 

8,490 

6    4-5 

7     6'9 

1,546 

3     7-7 

0 

7-6 

x,x8i 

1    9.4 

0    9-3 

346 

Church  Stretton     - 

5,293 

8  i8'6 

7    99 

875 

3     3-7 

0 

6-1 

5io 

X  xi*6 

0    8'o 

847 

Cleobury  Mortimer 

8,870 

4    7-1 

5    o'o 

1,073 

1    5-0 

0 

7-x 

1,129 

1    6-5 

0    6*8 

848 

Bridgnorth 

14,481 

4  17-5 

7  ii-i 

2,l3l 

2  11-3 

X 

o*i 

2,425 

3    4-2 

0    II'2 

849 

Shiftaal 

11,801 

6  14-3 

6  ii'i 

1,334 

2     3-1 

0 

8-5 

Ml  8 

1    4-8 

0    8*1 

850 

Madeley 

23,845 

1  17-2 

5     8-9 

2,394 

2    o*i 

X 

3-7 

3,926 

3    3-5 

0  io'3 

851 

Atcham 

49.445 

5  i9'9 

5     7-6 

4,900 

I  11*8 

0 

7-4 

5,470 

1    1*6 

0    6*9 

352 

Oswestry 

28,261 

5  i6'i 

6    i-i 

3,111 

2     2-4 

0 

8-3 

3471 

1    5-5 

0    7-7 

853 

Ellesmere  - 

14,480 

6     6-1 

5     2-3 

1,827 

1    6-3 

0 

5-1 

1,420 

I  xi-5 

0    6*1 

354 

Wem 

10,411 

6    2.4 

5    4'o 

1,217 

1    4-0 

0 

5-9 

x,o8o 

2    o*9 

0    6*4 

855 

Whitchurch  - 

12,057 

5  11*9 

6    0*9 

1,524 

2     6-3 

0 

7*7 

i,5o3 

1    5-9 

0     7*8 

856 

Drayton     • 

13.849 

6    7-3 

5    0-7 

1,256 

I     9-8 

0 

6-1 

1,314 

X  xo*8 

0     6'o 

857 

Wellington    - 

25,844 

3  19-5 

6    3-4 

a,277 

I     9-1 

X 

1-7 

4,010 

3       1-2 

0     9*6 

358 

Newport     - 
26.  STAFFORD. 

i3,56i 

5  11-5 

7     2-9 

i,73i 

1    6*6 

0 

XO'2 

1,959 

2  xo'7 

0    9'5 

859 

Stafford 

31,197 

5  10-3 

8     5-7 

3,190 

1     1*1 

I 

I'X 

5,197 

3     3-9 

0  ix-4 

860 

Stone 

19.639 

6    3-7 

5  II-7 

i,o85 

1    1-5 

0 

7-5 

2,222 

2    3-1 

0    7-1 

361 
362 

Newcastle-under- 

Lyme. 
Wobttanton        and 

■n t 

40,341 
99»545 

3    7-9 
3    ^4 

5    4-1 
4    1-4 

2,296 
3,825 

X     1-7 
0    9*1 

X 

X 

1-7 
0-3 

6,0x4 

12,852 

2  xx-8 

2     7-0 

0     8-3 
0    5-6 
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Table  Bhowing,  id  respect  of  the  Oversbbrs  and  Guardians'  Expbnditubb  in  each  Extra-Mbtropolitak 
Union,  the  Bkfrct  of  the  Scheme  for  the  Distribution  of  Imperial  Grants  proposed  by  Lord 
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Population, 
1901. 

2. 

Assessable 

Value, 

1900, 

per  Head 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

8. 

Expendi- 
ture, 
1899-1900. 
per  Head 

of 

PopulatioD, 

1901. 

4. 

Priebbnt  Position. 

FuTDRB  Position. 

Poor  La.w  Unions. 
I. 

Amount 

of 

Grants, 

1899-1900. 

5. 

Qranto 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

6. 

Rate  in 

£ 
required. 

7. 

Amount 

of 
Grants. 

8. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

9. 

Rate  in 

£ 
required. 

10 

VI.-WEST  MIDLAND  COUNTIES-co»<,««ed. 

26.  STAVFORD-ca 

ntinued. 

£      s.  ' 

$.    d. 

£ 

».    d. 

s.     d. 

£ 

5.    d. 

8       d. 

363 

Stoke-upon-Trent   - 

155,355 

3    6-. 

i  IO-6 

io,5i5 

I     4-2 

I     5-3 

14.785 

3     2-3 

0  io'3 

864 

Leek 

41,862 

3  10-9 

4    9-8 

3,001 

I     5-2 

0  11*6 

5,768 

2    91 

0     7-1 

865 

Cheadle 

24,657 

3  19-5 

4    7-7 

1.986 

I     7-3 

0    9*3 

3,i5i 

2     6-7 

0     6*4 

866 

Uttoxeter  -    . 

15,807 

6  II-6 

6    7-5 

2,099 

1     7*9 

0     7-6 

1,856 

2    42 

0      8*2 

367 

Bnrton-on-Trent     - 

91,814 

5  i5'i 

5     5-9 

5,i58 

I     1*3 

0     9-7 

10,430 

2     3-0 

0    7-2 

368 

Tamworth 

24,657 

5     6-4 

6    8-6 

2,466 

2      O'O 

0  io'7 

3,451 

2     9*6 

0    89 

369     Lichfield 

42,541 

4     8-7 

S    9-3 

3,062 

.     5-3 

I     0*0 

5,913 

2     94 

0    8-3 

370     Cannock 

47,65o 

4    4-8 

S    4-3 

1.754 

I     19 

I       0'2 

6,448 

2     8-5 

0     77 

37 In   Seisdon 

i8,i52 

5     i-i 

6    6-1 

1.144 

1     5-7 

0    9*6 

1,559 

2    9-8 

0    8-8 

3716    Wolverhampton     - 

i54,58i 

3     5-0 

6    7-8 

8.545 

I     1-3 

I     91 

16,795 

3     5-6 

I     o*i 

372     WalsaU       - 

11 8,61 3 

2  17-2 

4    80 

5,161 

0  io'4 

I     4-3 

i7y4o3 

2    II'2 

074 

878     West  Bromwich     - 

172,176 

3    11*2 

4  "-7 

8,8o3 

I     0-3 

I     1-7 

24,1 52 

2     9*7 

0    7-5 

374     Dudley  - 

1 52,201 

2    14*8 

5     $-9 

6,143 

0    97 

I     9-0 

14,731 

3     3o 

0    lO'O 

27.  WORCESTER. 

1 

375     Stourbridge 

9».44» 

2    142 

4    8-7 

3,576 

0    9-3 

I     5-6 

13,890 

3     o-i 

0     7*7 

376     Kidderminster 

40,780 

3  174 

8    ,-9 

4.6i3 

2     3i 

I     6-7 

7,733 

3     9-5 

I     1-9 

377     Tenbniy 

7,oo5 

4  18*2 

7    4'« 

1,136 

3     2-9 

0    fO'O 

1,101 

3     1-7 

0  io*3 

378     MarUey      - 

16,791 

4  i5-o 

9    5-5 

1,8  3 1 

3    4-5 

I     3-6 

3,178 

3  io*9 

I     2-3 

379      Worcester      - 

47»79* 

4    4'4 

8    »-o 

3,154 

I     3*8 

I     7-7 

8,716 

3     7-8 

I     f  0 

380      Upton-on-8evem    - 

14.499 

6     60 

7    OS 

1,384 

I   II-4 

0    9-9 

3,i59 

2     6'9 

0    8*6 

• 
881     Evesham    - 

17,629 

4    8-4 

6  11-4 

1,101 

2     6*0 

I     0-3 

2.799 

3     21 

0  io'4 

882  1  Pershore 

12,748 

6     i*o 

8    3-8 

2,012 

3     1-9 

0  io'3 

1,969 

3     i-i 

0  io'5 

388      Droitwich  - 

18,373 

6     1-8 

9    «-3 

3,o55 

3     3-9 

0  11*6 

3,091 

3    4.4 

0  ii«5 

884     Bromsgrove 

35,627 

4     8-6 

6     7-4 

3,363 

I  io'7 

I     I'l 

5,452 

3     07 

0     9*8 

385     King's  Norton     .  - 

187,106 

4     7*9 

4  iiS 

7,028 

0    9*o 

I       O'l 

23,602 

2     6-3 

0     7'o 

1    28.  WARWICK. 

386  *  Birmingham 

245,222 

5  II-5 

10     I  9 

17,306 

2    27 

I     5-5 

47,342 

3  IO-3 

A      1-9 

387  '  Aston* 

312,217 

3     8*8 

3     S-9 

7.745 

0    6'o 

0  10*8 

36,3o3 

2     3-9 

0  42 

388  !  Meriden 

"»347 

7     i-o 

8    4  . 

1.573 

2     9-3 

0    9*5 

1,559 

2     9*o 

0    9*6 

389  1  Atherstone 

17,7*8 

4    8-7 

6    a-8 

1,485 

I     8t 

I     o'6 

2,600 

2    11*2 

0      9*2 

390  '  Nuneaton  - 

28,117 

4     »-2 

♦    9-3 

1.777 

I     3-2 

0  11*2 

».589 

2    6-6 

0     71 

391  '  FoleshiU 

392  Coventry    - 

17,002 

70,195 

3     99 
3  i6*o 

►4     6-0 

4,494 

I     0-4 

I     0-3 

11,280 

2     7-0 

0     6-8 

398     Rugby 

34.328 

6  167 

5     9-7 

2,808 

I     7-6 

0     8*7 

3.417 

I   11*9 

0    79 

894     Solihull 

48,620 

4'I2'2 

3     5-2 

i,5o8 

0    74 

0     7-8 

4,774 

I   II  6 

0    41 

895  '  Warwick    - 

54.906 

6    4-8 

6     2*9 

4,465 

I     7-5 

0    97 

6,408 

2    4-0 

0    82 

396 

Btntford-on-Avon  - 

20,838 

4  13-5 

9     5-9 

3,387 

3     3o 

I     41 

4,io5 

3  ji-3 

I     2-3 

*  See  page  206. 
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Table  showing,  in  respect  of  the  Oybrsbbrs  and  Guardians'  Expenditure  in  each  Extra-Metropolitan 
Union,  the  Effect  of  the  Scheme  for  the  Distribution  of  Imperial  Grants  proposed  by  Lord 
Balfour  op  Burleigh,  as  compared  with  the  position  existing  in  1899-1900— co«/»nw€ J. 


Poor  Law  Untonb. 


Population, 
1901. 

2. 


Assessable 

Value, 

1900, 

per  Head 

of 

Population^ 

1901. 

3. 


Expendi- 
ture, 
1899-1900, 
per  Head 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

4. 


VI. -WEST  MIDLAND  COUNTIES-coii/mtied. 


WARWICK— con/Mittcrf. 


897 
398 


Alcester     - 
Shipston-on-Stour 


399  I  Southam 


I 


20,979 

1 5,049 

9,903 


3  91 
5  08 
5  i3-3 


Vn  -NORTH  MIDLAND  COUNTIES 

29.  LEICESTER. 

400  Lutterworth            -  11,029  6  9*6 

401  Market  Harborough  19,187  7  i3*6 

402  Billesdon    -            -  ^>I72  9  6*2 
408  Blaby                       -  14.973  3  180 

404  Hinckley    -            -  23,936  3  8*0 

405  Market  Bosworth  -  17,175  5  1*7 

406  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  44,1 3  6  3  16*7 

407  Loughborough        -  34,897  4  5*2 

408  Barrow-upon-Soar  -  25,5 19  5  8*2 

409  Leicester    -            -  211,574  3  17*7 

4 10  Melton  Mowbray    -  22,209  7  5*5 


411 
412 


413 

414 

415 

416 

417 

41M 

419 

420 

421 

422 

423 

424a 

4246 

425 

426 


30.  RUTLAND. 
Oakham 
Uppingham 

31.  LINCOLN. 
Stamford 
Bourne 
Spalding    - 
Holbeach 
Boston 
Sleaford    - 
Grantham 
Lincoln 
Homcastle 
Spilsby 
Louth 
Grimsby 
Caistor  - 
Glanfbrd  Brigg 
Gaiuflborough 


10,445 
10,297 


16,521 

17,571 

11,778 
17,608 
38,33o 
23,726 
33,o3o 
74,668 
18,494 
25,117 
28,958 
8i,i5o 

15^78 
44*700 
35,819 


6  i8'4 

7  7'o 


6  1*8 
6  2*9 
5     6-0 

5     4-7 

3  12*7 
5  9-5 
5     7*6 

4  29 

4  17-8 
4  i3-2 

4  19-3 

3  8-3 

5  4'o 
5  14-5 

4  I2'2 


9,  d. 

8  2-8 
10  o*7 

9  4-5 


7  io'5 

7     8-0 

10     1*7 

6  4*2 
5     4-5 

7  6-8 
5     1-4 

5  IO-5 

8  o*4 

6  0*2 
6     7*2 


8     6'o 
8     i-i 


6 

10 
9 
9 
8 
8 
9 
7 

10 
6 

9 
5 
II 
6 
6 


6-2 

O'l 

3-2 

2*2 

0-7 
29 
1-3 
9*4 
8-4 
6-3 
5-3 
9-1 
7-3 
2-6 

7'7 


Prbbbnt  Position. 


Amount 

of 

Grants, 

1899-1900. 

5. 


£ 

3,120 
2,773 
1,998 


',995 
2,884 
1,369 
2,491 
1,870 
2,049 
2,984 
2,732 
3,020 
12,780 
2,544 


1,593 
i,5i9 


1,967 
3,283 
4,171 
3,494 
5,83o 
3,5o3 

4,07  > 
6,402 
3,134 
3,365 

5,789 
3,5i5 
1,921 
3,7*4 
3,455 


Grants 
per  Head 

of 

Population, 

6. 


8,      d. 
1  11*7 

3  8-2 

4  04 


3  7-4 

3  01 

4  5i 
I  11*9 
I  6*7 
1  4*6 
I  4*2 

1  6-8 

2  4-4 

1  2-5 

2  3-5 


3     0-6 
2  11*4 


2  4*6 

3  8-8 
3  III 
3  II-6 
3  0-5 
2  II  4 

2  5-6 

1  8-6 

3  60 

2  8*2 

4  O'O 

0  iO'4 

3  9-3 

1  8-0 
I  11*1 


Rate  in 

£ 
required, 

7. 


s.     d, 
I     6*4 
I     3-2 
o  11*4 


FuTUHB  Posinoic. 


Amount 

of 
Grants. 

8. 


4,117 
3,0 1 5 

1,767 


o  7*7 

o  7*3 

0  7*4 

1  19 
I  4'o 
I  2*1 
I  o-i 
I  o'6 
I  o'9 
I  3-4 

O  7*2 


o     9*5 
o     8*4 


1.S43 

2,235 

806 
3,933 

3,58i 
1,7 1 3 
6,106 
5,009 
4.095 
32,197 
2,339 


1,493 
1,329 


o     8'2  I      2,045 


I   04 

I  0*1 

I  0-5 

I  4-6 

0  11*6 

1  2-8 
I  5-8 
I     4-8 

0  XO'O 
X       1*2 

1  5-5 
I     6-0 

0  10*3 

1  0-3 


3,182 

3,979 
3,114 
7,196 
3,863 
5,905 
i3,i33 

3,949 
3,711 
5,538 
12,637 
3,459 
5,582 

5.391 


Grants 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

9. 


8,      d. 

3  III 

4  01 
3     6*8 


2  9*6 

3  4'o 

1  7*3 
3  1-8 

2  ii'9 

3  .-9 
1  9*1 

1  IQ*4 

3     2-5 
3     0-5 

2  1-3 


2  io'3 
2     7-0 


2  5'7 

3  7-5 
3  7-8 
3  7-8 
3  9-7 
S  3i 
3  69 

3  6-5 

4  3-1 

1  11*5 
3  9-9 

3  1-4 

4  5-6 

2  6-0 

3  01 


Rate  in 

£ 
required. 

10. 


8.  d. 

I  3i 

I  1-4 

I  0-4 


o  9*1 
o  8*4 
o  9*8 
o  10*1 

0  i«'o 

1  o*o 
o  7-6 
o     8-8 

O    II'O 

o    9*5 

o     7*5 


o     9*8 
o     9'o 


0  8*0 

1  0*6 
I  o*7 
I  1*2 

I  2*1 

0  io'9 

1  0-3 
1  o*5 
I  3o 

0  9«2 

1  1-6 
o  9*5 

»  44 

o  8*4 

o  9*5 
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Tablb  showing,  in  respect  of  the  Oyebsbbbs  and  Guabdians'  Expenditure  in  eooli  ExTai-M£T£OFOLiTAN 
Union,  the  Effect  of  the  Scheme  for  the  Distbibution  of  Impebui,  Grants  proposed  by  Lobd 
Bai^foub  of  Bubleiqh,  as  compared  with  the  position  existing  in  IBSd^ldOO^-^oarUinued, 


Population, 
1901. 

2. 

Assessable 

Value, 

1900, 

per  Head 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

3. 

ExpencU- 

ture, 
1899-1900, 
per  Head 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

4. 

Pbksbnt  Position, 

Futubb  Position. 

Poor  Law  Ukiohs. 
1. 

Amount 

of 

Grants, 

1899-1900. 

5. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

6. 

Rate  in 

£ 
required. 

7. 

Amount 

of 
Grants. 

8. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

9. 

Rate  in 

£ 
required. 

10. 

tinned. 

VII.— KOETH  MIDLAND  COXHSTTIBB-coii 

* 

89.  NOTTINGHAM 

&     a. 

8.    d. 

« 

s.    d. 

s.     d. 

A 

8.       d. 

*.      d. 

427 

East  Retford  - 

aS,6i8 

5  ii'o 

6    0*4 

2,336 

I     99 

0    9*1 

3,175 

.1    S'7 

0    7;  7. 

428 

Worksop    • 

39,a38 

4  »6-4 

7    5-8 

2,704. 

I    4-5 

I    4-0 

6.319 

3    1-7 

0   Il'l, 

429 

Mansfield      -        . 

8i,6oi 

3    0-4 

5  10*3 

4,248 

I    0*5 

I     8*6 

1 3,388 

3     3-4 

0   II'O 

4S0 

Basford      . 

I46,7»8 

3  11-7 

3  II-5 

6^124 

0  10*0 

0  io'9 

i8,o3i 

1    5-5 

0    5-» 

431 

Nottingham  - 

239,753 

4     01 

7    0-5 

12,104 

1     0"I 

I    6-1 

40,099 

3    41 

0  ii'i 

433 

SouthweU  * 

19,1 13 

6  19^0 

7    «'9 

2418 

1    6-4 

0    8-8 

2,430 

.  1    6*5 

0    8-7 

483 

Newark 

30,864 

5  i5-5 

6    6»9 

1.896 

I  lO'S 

0    9*8 

4,011 

1    7-» 

0    8*3 

484 

Bhigham    • 
83.  DERBY. 

13,753 

7    2-7 

5    81 

1,423 

a    0-3 

0    6*1 

1,169 

I  10*1 

9    6-5 

485 

Shardlow    - 

64,401 

5    0*0 

4     2-0 

3,491 

I     1*0 

0    7*6 

6,611 

1    o'6 

0    5* 

436 

Derby  - 

106,699 

4    4-9 

6    0-8 

5,5i3 

I    04 

I     1-7 

15,689 

1  II-3 

0    9*1 

487 

Belper 

66,809 

3  i5-4 

5     3i 

4,2x8 

I     3-1 

I     0*9 

9,456 

1    lO'O 

0    7-8 

488 

Ashbourne     - 

19,891 

5    5i 

6    o'4 

1,669 

1    8-1 

0    7*6 

2,579 

2    7-1 

0    7'8 

489 

Chesterfield 

i3i,845 

3  11-4 

5     7-7 

6,o85 

0    II'O 

I    4-J 

19,977 

3    o-i 

0    9-0 

440 

Bakewell    • 

33,653 

5    3-7 

6    4-4 

2,895 

I     8-6 

0  io'9 

4,589 

2    8-7 

0    8*5 

441 

Chapel-en-le-Frith  - 

26,478 

6  14-3 

5     i-o 

1,353 

I     0-3 

0    7*6 

1,405 

I     9-8 

0    6-1 

442a 

GlOBSOp 

15,677 

3    5-3 

3  ii'9 

916 

0    8-6 

I      0*1 

3,307 

1    69 

0    5*1 

4426 

Hayfield     - 

14431 

3  i8-9 

4    i-i 

i,o55 

I     5-5 

0    8*4 

1,740 

2    49 

0    5-5 

IBNOOni 

!rTIE8. 

84.  CHESTER,     j 

t 

448 

Stockport      ^ 

1 56,171 

4    7-5 

4  "-7 

6,940 

0  io'7 

0  11*4 

19,798 

1    6-4 

0    6-8 

444 

59,364 

4    7-8 

6    9-6 

5,710 

1  11*1 

I     1-4 

9,3i3 

3     1-7 

0   10*1 

445 

Bncklow     - 

79,590 

6    iS 

4    a-i 

4,278 

1    o*9 

0    6-3 

6,777 

I     8-4 

0    5*0 

446 

Runcorn 

39.735 

5    4-5 

5  10*7 

2,980 

I     6'o 

0  10*1 

5,077 

1    6-7 

0    7-7 

447 

Northwich  - 

54,731 

5  11*6 

4    6-9 

3,410 

I    3-0 

0    71 

5,463 

1      O'O 

0    5-5 

448 

Congleton 

3i,5i7 

5     II 

5  11-6 

3,o36 

I  10*4 

0    9*7 

4,289 

1     7-6 

0    7*9 

449 

Nantwich  - 

72»993 

4    9'.6 

5    4-2 

5,546 

I     6-1 

0  10*4 

9,579 

2    7-5 

0    7*4 

45Ca 

Tarvin  -        -        - 

i5,i58 

5  17-3 

5     1-7 

1,595 

1     1*1 

0    6*3 

1,596 

1     I'l 

0    6-3 

4506 

Chest«r      - 

54,639 

5  io'9 

7    7-1 

3,886 

1     5i 

I     1-6 

8,237 

'  3    o*i 

0  lo-i 

450c 

Hawarden 

18,171 

4    9-3 

5    8-8 

1,292 

I     5-0 

I    0*0 

i,5i8 

1    91 

0    8*3 

451 

Wirrall      • 

44,3oi 

5  11*4 

3  11*5 

1,994 

0  10-8 

0    6'9 

3,976 

1     9'5 

0    4-9 

452 

Birkenhead    - 
85.  LANCASTER. 

i65,i83 

5    6-1 

5    3-7 

7,263 

0  10*6 

0  10*7 

19,161 

1    4-0 

0    7-1 

453 

Liverpool  r 

H7i409 

11  i3-8 

14    9-0 

27,952 

3    9-5 

0  io'4 

17,636 

3    9*o 

0  JO'S 

454 

Toxteth  Park 

i36,ii5 

4  12-4 

5  u-5 

7.283 

I     o'8 

I     1*4 

18,941 

2    9*4 

0    S*j 

455 

West  Derby 

5»9,7*4 

4  II'O 

6    5-9 

3o,95o 

I      I'O 

f     1*5 

78,944 

1  II-8 

0    9«6 

456 

Preseot 

153,648 

4  i6-8 

6    9*1 

8,537 

I     1-3 

I     1*1 

ai,83i 

1  ii'7 

0    9' 5 

98612. 
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ROYAL  CJMMISSIOX   ON  LOCAL  TAXATION: 


Table  showing,  in  respect  of  the  Oversebrs  and  Guardians'  Expenditu«6  in  each  Extra-Mktkopolitan 
Union,  the  Effect  of  the  Scheme  for  the  Distribution  of  Isiperial  Grants  jiropasoJ  by  Lord 
Balfocjb  of. Burleigh,  as  compared  with  the  position  existing  in  1899-1900— catrfinMcd. 


Population, 
1901. 

S. 

Assessable 

Value, 

1900, 

per  Head, 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

8. 

Expendi- 
ture, 
1899-1900, 
per  Head 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

4. 

Pbksbnt  PosiTroK. 

Future  Position. 

Poor  Law  Union. 
1. 

Amount 

of 

Grants. 

1899-1900. 

5. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

6^ 

Rate  in 

£ 
required. 

7. 

Amount 

of 
Grants. 

8. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

9. 

Rate  in 

£ 
required. 

10. 

VilL-irOBTH-WESTEEir  COTTSTIEa-coniinned. 

.' 

85.  LANCASTER- 

continued.  * 

£     9, 

8.       d. 

£ 

s,    d. 

s.     -d. 

£ 

s.      d. 

».       d. 

457 

Ormsklrk 

108,597 

6    7-7 

4    3-2 

5,087 

0    11*2 

0    ^-5 

8,83o 

I    7-5 

0    S'z 

458 

Wigan 

191,261 

3  17-7 

3  11-4 

7,043 

0    8*8 

0  io*4 

22,528 

f    4-3 

0     5-2 

459 

Warrington 

106,011 

3  i6-7 

4    8-7 

5,1 36 

I     0-3 

0  11*7 

13,145 

2    7-5 

0    6-6 

460 

L«gh     - 

-    86,254 

4    4-1 

3     8-7 

3,o3a 

0     8-4 

0    9'i 

9.374 

2      2*1 

0    4-7 

461 

Bolton 

257.57S 

3  i8-3 

4  10-5 

11,671 

0  io'9 

1     6*4 

34,151 

2    7-8 

0    6*9 

468 

Bury     . 

145,473 

4    1-0 

3  IO-3 

6,1 56 

0    10'2 

0     8-8 

16,275 

»    29 

0    4-7 

463 

Barton-upon-IrWell 

114,665 

4  i5'7 

3     7-3 

3,712 

o-  7-8 

0    7*6 

11,135 

X  ii'3 

0    4-3 

464 

Chorlton    - 

342,6^9 

4    4'7 

5     2-3 

18,874 

1       r2 

1     0-3 

45,443 

2    7-8 

0    7'6 

465 

Salford- 

229,449 

4     69 

5  10-6 

i3,io7 

I     1*7 

1     1-6 

32,654 

2  10*2 

0    8-7 

466 

Manchesler    - 

132,423 

12      3*2 

11    4-8 

24.077 

3     7-6 

0    7*9 

'7.427 

2     7-6 

0     8-9 

467 

I '  ■ 

Pre«twicli*     - 

196,825 

3    4-2 

3    CO 

4,706 

0    5-7 

0    9'5 

19,671 

2    o*o 

0     3-8 

^68 

A»hton-under-Lyne 

175,054 

3  i5-3 

3    4-6 

6,484 

0    8-9 

0    8-5 

19,647 

2    2-9 

0     3-7 

469 

Oldham 

f        '         ' 

2i5,6i6 

3     7-4 

3  I.-7 

7,026 

0    7-8 

1      O'l 

27,333 

2    6-4 

0    5-2 

470 

Rochdale 

120,528 

4     3-9 

6     2*9 

6,275 

1    o'5 

I      3-2 

18,171 

3      0-2 

0    94 

471 

Haslingden* 

115,195 

3  i3-o 

3    o;8 

3,756 

0    7'8 

0     8-1 

11,788 

2      0"6 

0     3-4 

472 

Bnmley 

196,541 

3  i8-7 

4    2-4 

6,649 

0    8'i 

0   ll'O 

23,797 

2     5-1 

0     5  5 

473 

Clitheroo    - 

23,376 

5    5-9 

6    6-5 

2,349 

2     O'l 

0  io'3 

3,214 

2      9'0 

0     8-6 

m 

Blackburn     - 

323,4*7 

3  14-4 

3     8*o 

7,788 

0    8.4 

0  10*1 

25,858 

2    3-8 

0    4*6 

475 

Chorley      - 

6  3,000 

4  11*6 

4    0-3 

3,095 

0  11-8 

0    8-3 

6,768 

2     x-8 

0     5-1 

476 

Preston 

152,223 

3  17-4 

3     8-7 

3,787 

0    6'o 

0    10'2 

17,398 

2    3-4    ' 

0    4*6 

477 

Fylde 

95*695 

6  i8'5 

2     1-6 

2,219 

0    5-7 

0    3-3 

5,582 

I     2-3 

•  0     1-9 

i7^ 

Gftrstaag 

'     U,859 

T  »»-7 

4    8-1 

tM9 

1  10-6 

0     4-2 

739 

1     2-9 

0    5-2 

479 

Ltoeaster  - 

67,455 

5    «-9 

3      0-2 

2,524 

0    9*0 

0    5-2 

5,684 

I     8-2 

0    3  I 

480 

LnneKlale      - 

6,S74 

8  i3*3 

5    8*7 

967 

2    9-8 

0    4*0 

465 

1     4-2 

0    6*1 

481 

Uiverston  - 

42.793 

6  14-2 

5    5-.6 

3,670 

1     8-6 

0    7*  I 

4.104 

1  xi*o 

0    6*7 

48ft 

Barrow-in-Furness 

57,584 

4    2-6 

3  10-3 

1,869 

0    7*8 

0    9'6 

6,456 

2      2*9 

0    4*8 

ix-YOEK- 

86.  WEST  RIDING 

488 

S^dbergh    - 

3,935 

5  17-7 

6    4-, 

583 

2  11*6 

0    7'o 

489 

2    5-8 

0     S'o 

484 

Settle    - 

14,318 

7    9-3 

4     7'2 

i,5o3 

2      1-2 

0    4-1 

987 

1     4-5 

0     5-2 

485 

Skipton      - 

45,253 

3  17-8 

4     5-7 

3,517 

I     6-7 

0      9*2 

5,722 

2    6-3 

p    6*1 

486 

Pateley  Bridge 

8,040 

'  4  ii"? 

5    0-7 

958 

2    4-6 

0     7'o 

x,ooi 

2    5-9 

6    6'7 

487 

Bipon 

1 5,522 

6  11-3 

8    0-3 

1,898 

2     5-3 

0  io'4 

2,189 

2    9-8 

0    9-7 

488 

Great  Ouseburn     - 

9,573 

6     3-4 

6     3-8 

2,201 

4    7-2 

0    3-4 

1,140 

2    4-6 

0     7-7 

480 

Knaresborough 

40.495 

6    j6'3 

4  7-y 

1,901 

0  ii'3 

0    8*0 

3,608 

I     94 

0    6% 

490 

Wetherb.7  • 

15.344 

5  ii'i 

5  II-8 

1,59* 

%    0*9 

0    8-5 

1,887 

2    5-5 

0     7-6 

491   ;   Wharfr^dle   * 

57.479 

4i2'3 

3    8-5 

2,278 

0    9*5    10    7'9 

5,835 

a    0-4 

•    4-^ 

«0« 

K^ighl'ty    A           > 

77.463 

3    3*5 

4    1^6 

3,ftoft 

e    9^9 

t    0*9 

10,174 

•    ;•« 

0    5*8 

*  5«ffpage  BO61 
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Table  showing,  in  respect  of  the  Ovebskrbs  and  Guardians'  Exfbnditurb  in  each  £xTttA>METROPOCiTAH 
Union,  the  Effect  of  the  Schbmb  for  the*  Distribution  of  JMPisRfAL  Grants  proposed  by  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  as  compared  with  the  position  existing  in  1899-1900 — continued. 


' 

Population* 
1901. 

2. 

Assessable 

Value, 

1900, 

per  Head 

of 

Population, 

J90L' 

8. 

Expendi- 
ture, 
1899-1900, 
per  Head 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

4. 

PsBSKRT  Position. 

'  FcTCKE  Position. 

Pooit  Law  IJkioxs. 
1. 

Amount 

of 

Grants, 

1899-1900. 

5. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

6. 

Rate  in 

£ 
required. 

7. 

! 
An|ount 

Grknts. 

Grants   1 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

9. 

Bate  in 

£ 
required 

10. 

JX-'—YOBXr— continued. 

1 

1 

86.  WEST  RIDING 

— continued 

£        8. 

8.        d. 

£. 

8»      d,        8,     d. 

£. 

8.      d. 

8.       d. 

493 

Todmorden    - 

41,11* 

4    6-9 

3  11-8 

1,594 

0    9*1       0    9'o 

4,671 

1    1-6 

0    4-9 

494 

Saddleworth 

17.014 

5     6-5 

6     3*6 

737 

0  10-4       I     0-6 

1,161 

2    7*9 

0    8-4 

495 

Hnddersfield  . 

166,599 

4    6-6 

3  II-3 

c,5i7 

0    9-4       0    8-8 

18,345 

1    1-4 

0    4-8' 

496 

Halifax      - 

195,133 

4     14 

4    9-» 

8,554 

0  io'5       0  11*7 

25,033 

1    6-8 

0    6-6* 

497a 

Bradford 

118,667 

5     61 

4  II-8 

9,149 

1 
0    9*6     I  0     9'7 

25,453 

1    1-7 

0    6*4 

4976 

North  Bierley 

119,061 

3  i3-5 

3  10*1 

5,53i 

0  io«3       0    9'9 

15,433 

2    4*7 

0    48 

498 

Hunslet      - 

83,ooi 

3     8-1 

3    9a 

1,915 

1 
0    8-5     1  0  11*6 

10,180 

1    5-4 

0    5'o 

499 

Holbeck 

33,576 

3     8-3 

4  II-7 

i,3i6 

0    9*4 

1     3-9 

4,789 

1    lO'l 

0    8*0 

50^ 

Bromley     - 

79,701 

3     61 

3  10*0 

a,753 

0    8-3 

0  11-8 

9,986 

1    6-1 

0    5'o 

501 

Leeds    .        -        - 

i54,S3o 

4    8-9 

6    1*9 

11,811 

I    o-i 

I     2-6 

37,33i 

1   XX'l 

0    9*a 

502 

Dewsbury  - 

167^1.00 

3  i5-i 

3  10*1 

5,440 

0    7-8 

0  io"5 

19,791 

1  4.4. 

0    4-9 

503 

Wakefield      - 

111,584 

4  13-5 

5    8-1 

4,343 

0    9*3 

I     I'l 

• 
15,009 

1  8.0 

0    8«o 

504 

Pontefract  - 

70,136 

4    9-5 

6    7-5 

a,938 

0  io*o 

1     5-4 

10,709 

3    06 

0  fo*7 

505 

Hemsworth    - 

a3,379 

4  19-9 

4    1-6 

1,01 3 

0  xo'4 

0     8-5 

ayf23 

X    o'9 

0    S-4 

506 

Bamsley    - 

ii3,5ii 

3  11-6 

3  IO-5 

4.165 

0     8-8 

0  io'9' 

i3,8o5 

1     5-1 

0  .  5*0 

507a 

Penistone 

1 74*7 

4  I9'7 

6    1-6 

1466 

I     81 

0    Il'O 

a,39i 

1    8-9 

0.8-4 

6076 

Wortley    - 

5M95 

3     5-6 

4    o'9 

1,168 

0    9'8 

I     o-i 

6,873 

1      7*2 

0.  5-5 

508 

Ecclof all  Bierlow  - 

179.609 

3     3-7 

4    5-3 

6,o37 

0    8'i 

I     3i 

24*711 

2  .9'Q. 

6    6-7 

509 

Sheffield     . 

aa9;44i 

4    0-4 

7     8.7 

11,837 

I     0-4 

I     9-1 

40,931 

3    6-8  . 

I     I'l 

510 

Botherham    ^ 

iii,63i 

4    9*4 

5     5o 

4.427 

0    9*5 

I     1-9 

14,790 

1     7-8    . 

0    8'3 

511 

Doncaster  - 

83,77* 

5  II-7 

5     1-4 

3,801 

0  to-9 

0    9*8 

9,236 

1    1-5 

0    6'8 

51? 

Thome  - 

15,701 

4  ll'O 

7    o-o 

1,934 

a    5-6 

0  11-9 

1,460 

3     1:6 

.0  io'i 

518 

Goole 

15486 

4  171 

6    4-7 

1,09s 

X     7-7 

0  xi'8 

3,618 

1  xo-i 

0    8-6 

514 

Selby     - 

16,708 

8  ii'i 

6    7-4 

1,718 

1    0-7 

0    8-4 

ii409 

X     8-1 

•  o'  9*6 

515 

Tadeaster.  - 

87.  BABT  RIDING. 

19,506 

5  fi-4 

5      2-0 

1,795 

I     16 

0    8-6 

3)244 

1    a-4 

0    «~5 

516 

York     - 

91,656 

5     8-8 

5     9-4 

5,049 

I     i-i 

0  10*6 

11,1x3 

2     5-4 

0    7'6 

517 

Pocklington 

13,709 

5  i5-7 

9    9-8 

i,35i 

3     5-1 

I     I'l 

i,5io' 

3    81 

I     c-7 

518 

Howden     • 

"*274 

7    Jl'O 

9     3-5 

1,936 

3     1-9 

0    9'7 

.     1,779 

1  10*8 

0   XO'X 

519 

Beverley    - 

14.454 

5     3-6 

7    9-6 

2,893 

2    4*4 

I     0-6 

3,910 

3    1-5 

0  io'7 

520 

Sculcoates     - 

I73.a4» 

3  15-1 

6    61 

7,656 

0  10*6 

I     67 

28,171 

3     3-0 

0  10  8 

521 

Elngston-opon-HuU 

81,670 

5     5-7 

8     69 

4,080 

0  ii'8 

I     5-5 

14,174 

3    5x 

0  XI  '9 

522 

Patrington  - 

8,634 

6    4-» 

7  11*8 

1.345 

3     1-4 

0    9-5 

i,i63 

1    II'X 

0    99 

528 

Skirlaogh 

9,359 

5  i5-4 

8    o'9 

1,47* 

3     1-7' 

0  io'6 

1,452 

3    XI 

0  io'7 

524 

Driffield     . 

17,754 

5     3-0 

8    4-0 

3,047 

J    5« 

0  ix*4 

3,011 

3    4-7 

0  ix'5 

525 

Bridlington    - 

io,5io 

5  i6*ft 

5    7-1 

1,976 

I  ii-f 

0    8-1 

i,3ii 

a    3i 

0    7*4 

Pf  2 
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Tablb  Bhowinjaf,  in  refepect  of  the  Oversbers  and  Guardi  ants*  Expenditdbb  Iq  each  ExTRA-METROPX>LrrAN 
Union,  the  Effect  of  the  Scheme  for  the  Distribution  of  Imperial  Grants  proposed  bj  Lord 
Balfodr  of  Burleigh,  as  compared  with  the  position  existing  in  1899-1900 — continued. 


Population, 
1901. 

2. 

Assessable 

Value, 

1900, 

per  Head 

of 

1901. 
8. 

Expendi- 
ture, 
1899-1900, 
per  Head 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

4. 

PrBSENT  POBITIOIC. 

FuTunE  Position. 

PooB  Law  Unions. 
1. 

Amount 

of 

Grants, 

1899-1900. 

5. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

6. 

Bate  in 

required. 

7. 

Amount 

of 
Grants. 

8. 

Grante 
per  Head 

of 

PopuUition 

0. 

Bate  in 

£ 
required. 

10. 

88.  KOETH  BIDING. 

H      a. 

9.     d. 

£ 

a.     d. 

a,     d. 

£ 

t.     d. 

*.     d. 

626 

Scarborough 

5i,iio 

5  13-4 

6    9-0 

3,5i5 

I    4-5 

0  11*9 

6.883 

2    8-3 

0    9*o 

627 

Malton       - 

ao,454 

6    6-1 

7    6-0 

2,902 

2    lOl 

0     8-8 

2,795 

2    8*8 

0    9'o 

5^:8 

Easingwold    - 

9*909 

7  189 

7    4-1 

1,235 

2     5-9 

0    7-4 

i,o56 

2     1-6 

0    7*9 

529 

Thirsk        . 

i»,7io 

10  10*4 

10      1-2 

M99 

2    4-3 

0  iO"8 

1,397 

2    2-4 

0  ii'i 

530a 

Hehnsley       - 

5,176 

5  11*9 

7     7-3 

798-' 

3     1-0 

0    9-7 

777 

3    o'o 

0    99 

530& 

Kirkby  Moorside   - 

4.79» 

5     5-9 

8     1-3 

709 

2  ii'5 

0  ii'7 

784 

3     3-3 

0  ii-o 

581 

Pickering  - 

io,o5S 

5    2'9 

4    6-9 

97« 

I  11-2 

0    6-3 

1,077 

2     1-7 

0    5-8 

532 

Whitby  -        -        - 

»i,736 

4  10- 1 

6    4'4 

a,408 

2     2*6 

0  ii'i 

3,209 

2  114 

0    9*a 

538 

Gttisborough 

43,419 

6  II  5 

4    8-4 

2,126 

0  11-8 

0     7*o 

3,710 

I     8-5 

0     5-6 

534 

Middlesbrough 

139.76S 

3  i6-4 

6    9-5 

7.01 5 

I     o*o 

I     7*0 

23,23* 

3     3-9 

0  ii'4 

585 

Stokesley   - 

11,257 

5  19-0 

6    3-3 

1,366 

2     5i 

0     7'8 

»,374 

2     5-3 

0     7-7 

586 

NorthaUerton 

11,590 

8  ii'S 

7    3-2 

MOO 

2    5-0 

0    6-8 

1,096 

1   io'7 

0    7-5 

537 

Bedale       - 

8,436 

5  i8-5 

7    o*7 

1,066 

2    6-3 

0    9'i 

1,144 

2     8-5 

0    8-8 

638 

Leybom        -        * 

6,748 

6  180 

7    8-5 

1,265 

3    9-0 

0    6'9 

878 

2    7-2 

0    8'9 

589 

Aysgarth   - 

4,5o5 

6  17-8 

6     19 

546 

2    5i 

0    6-5 

471 

2    i"i 

0    7-1 

540 

Bccth    - 

2,5lO 

7  i6-5 

8    7-5 

520 

4     1-5 

0    6*9 

328 

2    7-2 

0    9'a 

541 

Bichmond  - 

1 1,7*5 

5  II-8 

7     7-» 

i,63i 

2    9-4 

0  10*3 

1,760 

3    o'o 

0    9'9 

X.-NOBXHEBN  OOUHTIES. 

89.  DUBHAM. 

642 

Darlington    - 

56,194 

5    6-3 

4  10*3 

3,262 

t     1*9 

0    8-6 

6,127 

2      2'2 

0    6«a 

648a 

Stockton      - 

66,298 

5    10 

5     6-5 

3,653 

I     1*2 

0  10*9 

8,284 

2     6*o 

0    7*4 

6486 

Sddgefield      • 

ij,53i 

6    ri 

5    8-8 

1,297 

1     2-5 

0    9"  J 

2,287 

2     1-5 

0    7-4 

544 

Hartlepool    - 

88,a35 

3  lo'i 

4    94 

2,692 

0    7-3 

1     2-7 

12,172 

a    91 

0    7'i 

545 

Auckland    - 

94,534 

3  i5-4 

5    3-4 

4,282 

0  10*9 

I      2*0 

13,4*2 

2  lO'O 

0    7.8 

546 

Teesdale     - 

20,354 

6  i3«6 

6    8-2 

2,191 

2     1-8 

0    8*3 

2.375 

2      4'0 

0     7-9 

547 

Weardale      - 

i5,859 

4    6-2 

5  io*4 

i,38o 

I     8*9 

0  11*4 

2,262 

2    IO'2 

0    8-4 

548 

lianchester  - 

83,460 

4  10-4 

3    6-2 

2,425 

0    7-0 

0    7-9 

8,342 

a    o'o 

0    4-1 

549 

Durham 

74,a35 

4    81 

4    5-3 

2,752 

0    8-9 

0    9'8 

8,710 

2    4-2 

0    5-5 

550 

Easington    • 

5o,7a6 

3    4-3 

5     5-4 

.  2,378 

0  ii'3 

I     5-6 

7,8o3 

3    0-9 

0    9*a 

551 

Houghton-le-Spring 

40,845 

3     8-4 

4    8-2 

1,940 

0  11*4 

1     1-8 

5,627 

2    91 

0    7-1 

552 

Chcster-le-Street    - 

60,54a 

4    21 

4    8-2 

>>947 

0    7-7 

I       O'l 

7,646 

2    6-3 

0    6*4 

558 

Sunderland  - 

i8i,5o5 

3  i3o 

5    0-5 

8445 

0    Il'2 

1     1-8 

25,402 

2    9*6 

0    7*5 

554 

South  Shields 

166,843 

3  181 

4    4-1 

5,i83 

0    7-5 

I     o-i 

20,677 

2    5-7 

0    6*1 

055 

Gateshead    - 

173,281 

3    4-4 

5     1-2 

6.293 

0     8-7 

1     5-1 

25,662 

2  ii'5 

0    8-4 

40.  NOBTHUMBBBLAND. 

^56 

NewcaBtle«on«l>n6 

233,i5o 

5     1-3 

4    0*9 

10,172 

0  10*5 

0    79 

23,358 

2     0*0 

0     5-1 

^57 

l^nemontb    - 

168,881 

3  i5-5 

3  10*2 

6,001 

0    8-5 

0  10*5 

i9,9>5 

a    4-3 

0    5'o 
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TiBLK  showing^  in  respect  of  the  OvsnsBEBs  and  Guardians*  Expendituius  in  each  Extra  Metropolitan 
Union,  the  Effkct  of  the  Scheme  for  the  Distribution  <;f  Imperiai,  Grants  proposed  .hj  Lord 
Balfour  op  Burleigh,  as  compared  with  the  position  existing  in  18.^9-1900 — con^tnt^d. 


1901. 
2.  . 

Awessable 

Value, 

1900, 

per  Head 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

8. 

Expendi- 
ture, 
1899-1900, 
per  Head 

of 
Population, 
1901. 
4. 

Pbbsbut  Position. 

FuTURs  Position. 

PooB  Law  Unions. 
1. 

Amount 

of 

Grants, 

1899-1900. 

5. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 

PopuUition. 

6. 

Bate  in 

£ 
required. 

7. 

Amount 

of 
Grants. 

8. 

Grwts 

per  Heiid 

of 

9. 

Bate  in 

£ 
required. 

10. 

X-KOETHKEH  COTJItTIES-'Continued. 

4C'.  NOBTHUMBEF 

tLAND— CO 

fUinmed. 
£     s. 

s.     d. 

£ 

«.     d. 

s.     <f. 

£ 

8.       d 

c.     d. 

558 

GasUe  Ward 

3mo5 

5     8-6 

3     3-2 

1,869 

I     1-8 

0    5'o 

a,737 

X     8-3 

0    3-7 

559 

Hexbam     - 

34.709 

6  12-6 

7     3-5 

3,131 

I     9*6 

0   XO*2 

4>43» 

2    6*6 

0    $'% 

560 

Haltwhiiitle 

8,5oo 

6  i5-3 

3     3i 

SJo 

1     3-0 

0    3-6 

529 

I     2-9 

0    3*6 

561 

Bellingham             • 

6,339 

8     8*8 

6    6-3 

9S1 

3     i-i 

0    4-9 

537 

I     8-3 

0    6*9 

56S 

Morpeth      - 

55.743 

4    9-2 

3    4-5 

2,2o3 

0    9*5 

0    7^S 

5,610 

2    0*2 

0    3*9 

563 

Alnwick 

s1,66i 

5    I2*I 

6    2-3 

2,551 

2     1-9 

0    9*0 

».99o 

2    6-3 

0    8-2 

564 

Belford     - 

5,2 18 

7    9-4 

5  IO-8 

772 

2  11-5 

0    4-8 

472 

I     9*7 

0    6-6 

565 

Berwick  on-Tweed  - 

19.491 

5  i5-8 

6    o'7 

*,404 

2    3i 

0    7-8 

2,36i 

2    5*1 

0    7-5 

566 

Glendale    - 

8,770 

8    7-8 

7    o*o 

1,319 

3    o-i 

0    5-7 

820 

I  io*4 

0    7*4 

567 

Bothbury 

5,99» 

8  i6'7 

5    8-7 

824 

2    9*0 

0    4'» 

419 

I     4-8 

0    6*x 

41.  CUMBERLAND. 

568 
569 

Alston  -  with  - 

GarrigiU. 

Peurith 

3,i33 

3     3-9 

6    IQ'2 

7  11*6 
4    1-7 

594 

'.954 

3    9-5 
I     91 

I    4-3 
0    4-5 

6i5 
i,7«3 

3  III 
I     6-5 

I     3*8 
0    5-0 

570 

Brampton    • 

8,784 

6  x6*6 

10      1*2 

M99 

3    5o 

0  11*8 

i,5o3 

3     5i 

0  ii'8 

571 

Longtown  - 

6.675 

6    9-4 

6    6-9 

X.085 

3     3-0 

0     6'2 

.    790 

a    4'4 

0    7-8 

57S 

Carlisle 

62,860 

4  15-5 

5     1-3 

4,161 

I     3-9 

0    9-7 

7.689 

2    5-4 

o    6-8 

578 

Wigton      - 

22,297 

5    6-2 

5    9*0 

2,046 

I    10*0 

0    8-8 

a,763 

»    5-7 

0    7-3 

574 

Cockermouth 

69,533 

4    5-4 

4    6-1 

3.629 

1    o'5 

0    10' I 

8,393 

2    5o 

0    61 

575 

Whitehaven 

55,539 

5  II-4 

4  10*6 

3,433 

I     2-8 

0    8-0 

5.847 

2     x-3 

0    61 

576 

Bootle 
42.  WESTMOBLA 

15,895 

8    7-3 

3  10*1 

83o 

I    0-5 

0    4-2 

656 

0    9*9 

0    4-5 

577 

Eastward 

13,218 

7    9» 

5    91 

1^36 

2    2*1 

0    5-8 

1,169 

I     92 

0    6'4 

578 

West  Ward 

7J«» 

7  17-4 

6      2-1 

904 

2    4-1 

0    5-8 

682 

1     9-2 

0    6*7 

579 

Kendal       - 

43481 

6    9-5 

5    o'o 

3,933 

I     9-7 

0    6'o 

4.007 

X    10*  X 

0    5*9 

XL- 

43.  MONMOtJTH. 

580 

Chepstow 

19,246 

6    7'o 

.8    8-8 

2,140 

%    2-7 

I     0-3 

3«oo9 

3     1-5 

0  10*6 

581 

Monmouth  - 

28.239 

3    7-8 

8     5-2 

3,695 

2    7-4 

I     8-6 

5,667 

4      0*2 

X     3-6 

582 

Abergavenny 

26,717 

4  '»-7 

7     2-2 

2,900 

2      2'I 

I       X'l 

4,*5i 

3      2-2 

0  xo'4 

588 

Bedwellty  - 

82,1 36 

3  IO-8 

5     8-8 

3,148 

0     9*2 

I  io*9 

I2,58i 

3    0-8 

X    0-3 

i84 

Pontypool      - 

45,376 

3     8-4 

6     1-7 

2,903 

I     3-4 

I     4-8 

7.348 

3    2-9 

0    I0"O 

585 

Newport    - 

44.  SOUTH  WALE 
(A.)  Glamcsgan. 

"5,459 

3. 

5    o*9 

7     O'O 

6,485 

f     1-5 

I     29 

17,227 

2  11*8 

«J    IO'2 

586 

Card     -        .        - 

228,729 

6  19*0 

6    7-8 

11,222 

0  11-8 

0  10  I 

25,548 

2    2-8 

0.     7*9 

587 

Poitypndd 

204,8^8 

4    6S 

4    5-3 

5,o3o 

I 

0     5'9 

0  ii'9 

1 

24,252 

i 

I  '  '' 

0    6*3 

Ff  3 
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Table  showing,  in  respect  of  the  Oyebsebrs  and  Guardians'  Expenditure  in  each  Extba-Metropoutan 
Union,  the  Effect  of  the  Scheme  for  the  Distribution  of  Imperial  Grants  proposed  by  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleioh,  as  compared  with  the  position  existing  in  1899-1900 — continued. 


Assessable 

Expendi- 

Pbbbknt Position 

FI3TUBE  Position. 

Population, 
1901. 

2.     . 

Value, 

1900, 

per  Head 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

8. 

ture, 
1899-1900, 
per  Head 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

4. 

Poott  Law  Unioks. 
1. 

Amount 

of 

Grants, 

1899-1900. 

5. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

6. 

Bate  in 

£ 
required. 

7. 

Amount 

of 
Grants. 

8. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 
Population. 
9.  • 

Bate  in 

£ 
required 

10. 

XI— WELSH— con<inw«d. 

44.  SOUTH  WALES— continue 
(A.)  GiJiMORQAV— continued. 

rf. 

8,      rf. 

£ 

8.       d. 

a.     d. 

£ 

s.     d. 

*.     d. 

588 

Merthyr  Tydfil       - 

i35,5i9 

3  11-6 

5     6-8 

5,143 

0    9-3 

I     5-7 

20,291 

2  11*9 

0    9*5 

589 

Bridgend  and  Cov7- 

67^76 

4    7-5 

4    5-7 

3,328 

0  ii'8 

0   lO'I 

7,99 « 

a    4'4 

0    6'i 

590 

bndge. 
Neath 

71,602 

3  i6-9 

7     3-4 

3,567 

I     0*0 

1     8-7 

11,456 

3     5-8 

I     o'S 

591 

Pontardawe   - 

26,716 

3     3-2 

6    6*o 

1,456 

I     I'l 

I  10*4 

4,606 

3    5-4 

I     0-7 

592 

Swansea     - 

ii9»7" 

3  i3-o 

6     3-9 

4,937 

0    9.9 

I     6-7 

i9,3o3 

3    1-7 

0  io*5 

598 

Gower  -        -        - 
(b.)  Caemartuen, 

",749 

3  II-3 

6     Si 

i,o35 

I     9-1 

I     4*4 

i,93o 

3     3-4 

0   II'O 

594 

LlaneUy      r 

56,8^6 

3  IO-6 

5    8-7 

2,665 

0    11*2 

I     5.4 

8,720 

3     0-8 

0    9*6 

595 

Llandovery   - 

9.587 

4    9'7 

7    9-6 

i,6o3. 

3    41 

0  11*9 

1,648 

3     5-3 

0  II-6 

596 

Llandilo  Fawr 

23.694 

2  19*0 

7     3-9 

2,619 

2    2-5 

I     8-8 

4,491 

3    9-5 

1      2-4 

597 

Carmarthen 
(o.)  Pembbokk. 

33,391 

4    a-i 

6  IO-7 

4,374 

»    7*4 

I     0*6 

5,445 

3     3-1 

0  io'7. 

598 

Narberth      - 

17,358 

3  14-5 

8  11-4 

2,639 

3     0-5 

I     7-0 

3,535 

4    0-9 

I     3-7 

599 

Pembroke      - 

31,940 

3    6-3 

4  11-3 

«,574 

I     7-3 

I     0-3 

4.593 

2    ID'S 

0    7*6 

GOO 

Haverfordwest 
(i>.)  Cabdioan. 

•    33,140 

3     5-0 

8     ,.4 

3,837 

2    3'8 

I     9-5 

6,555 

3  II-5 

I     3-4 

601 

Cardigan     r 

i5,i65 

3     5-2. 

8     I'.i 

2,897 

3    9*8 

I     3-7 

1,990 

3  II-3 

I     33 

602 
603 

Newcastle     -     in- 

Kmlyn. 
Lampeter     - 

i8,i35 
9,256 

2     1-3 
2    5-1 

6    4.2 
8     2*8 

2,684 
i,63i 

2  II-5 

3  6-3 

1  7-8 

2  1-3 

3,4" 
i,oo3 

3  9-1 

4  3-9 

I     3i 
I     9*o 

604 

Aberayron     - 

10,735 

^  '•' 

6     5-5 

1,171 

2    2*2 

I   io'6 

2,000 

3     8-7 

I     2-4 

605 

Aberystwith  - 

21,470 

3  i6-2 

6  io"i 

3,198 

2  II-7 

I     0-4 

3,590 

3    41 

0  |i'3 

606 

Tregaron    - 
(e.)  Bbecknock. 

7,945 

2  II-3 

6    6-3 

Ml* 

3     7-0 

I     1*8 

1,451 

3    7-9 

I     1-4 

607 

Boilth 

8,975 

4  10*1 

8     9*7 

1.674 

3     8-8 

I     1-7 

1,691 

3    91 

I     1-6 

608 

Brecknock     - 

1 5,632 

6    0-5 

7    7-2 

1,450 

3     1-6 

0    8-9 

2,i33 

2  io*3 

0    9*5 

609 

Crickhowell  - 

19,642 

2     7*6 

7     3-0 

1 

1,146 

2    2'a 

2     1-8 

3,886 

3  11-5 

I    4-8 

610 

Hay 

(^F.)  Basnob. 

9,392 

5  17-0 

II     1*6 

1,044 

4    4'a 

1     1-9 

1,912 

4    1-1 

I     2-4 

611 

Knighton 

ic,886 

4  12-3 

10     7*2 

1.444 

4    5-9 

I     3-9 

1,355 

4    3-9 

«    4-3 

^12 

Bhayadcr 

9.347 

.3     1-6 

6     6-5 

i,x37 

2    5-2 

I     4*0 

i,63o 

3    5-9 

0  11 '9. 

1 
45.  NOIITH  WALES'. 

(a.)   MOKTGOMEBY.j 

618 

Machynlleth           -  !      11,026 

4     i-i 

7  ii'i 

1,711 

3       1-2 

I     2-5 

1,997 

3    7-5 

I      I'D 

614 
615 

Newtown           aiid 

Llanidloes.  1 
Forden 

21,ll5 

14.844 

;  3  19-5 

S  10*3 

8     5-9 
7    o'6 

3,475 
1,344 

3     3-5 
3     1-9 

I     41 

0    8-5 

4,o54 
1,112 

3  loi 
2  lo-i 

I      24 
0      9'2 

616 

Llanfylliii    - 

16,988 

6    7*8 

8  10-5 

1,901 

3    5-0 

0  10*4 

1,684 

3     1-9 

0  10-9 
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Tablk  showiDg,  in  respect  of  tho  Overseebs  and  Guardians*  Expenditure  in  eaeli  Extba-Metbopolitan 
Union,  the  Effect  of  the  Scheme  for  tho  Distribution  of  Imperial  Grants  prop3eed  by  Lobd 
Balfoub  of  Bubleigh,  as  compared  with  the  position  existing  in  1899-1900 — continued. 


Population^ 
1901. 

9. 

Assessahle 
Value, 
1900, 

per  Head 
of 

1901. 
3. 

Expendi- 
ture, 
1899-1900, 
per  Head 

of 

Population, 

1901. 

4. 

Prbsbnt  Position. 

JTuTUBB  Position. 

PooE  Law  U!noN8. 
1. 

Amount 

of 

Grants, 

1899-1900 

5. 

Grants 
per  Head 

of 

Population. 

6. 

Rate  in 

£ 
required. 

7. 

Amount 

of 
Grants. 

8. 

Grants 

per  Head 

.of 

Population. 

9. 

Bate  in 

£ 
required. 

10. 

XI.— WELSH— <?on/ini«erf. 

45.  NORTH  WALE 
(b.)  Flint. 

£     s. 

J.     d. 

£ 

s.     d. 

3.     d. 

£ 

*.     d. 

*.     d. 

617 

HolyweU      - 
(c.)  Denbigh. 

4»»»7i 

4    3-4 

8     3-1 

3,889 

X    IO*I 

I     6.7 

7,809 

3    8-3 

I     1-3 

618 

Wrexham    - 

70,164 

3    69 

5    0-8 

3,881 

I     1-3 

I     1-4 

10,198 

1  10*9 

0    7-9 

619 

Ruthin 

11,086 

5    4'» 

9  .4-9 

2,174 

3     7-» 

I     1-3 

i,i55 

3     8-8 

1     10 

620 

St  Asaph     - 

31,046 

5  i3-9 

7    6-0 

3,184 

1     1-4 

0  11*5 

4,555 

1  11*1 

0    9-7 

621 

Llanrwst 

i3,i7o 

4     1-7 

8    4-1 

1,388 

1     1-3 

I     5-7 

1,470 

3     9'o 

I       I'O 

" 

639 

Corwen 

16,321 

3  i6-4 

7     3-4 

1,645 

1     o-i 

I     4*7 

2,845 

3     5-8 

I      O'O 

688 

Bala. 
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DEPARTMENTAL    COMMITTEE 

ON  THE 

NURSING    OF    THE    SICK    POOR    IN    WORKHOUSES. 


Minute   of  Appointment. 


I  hereby  appoint : — 

JOHN  GRANT  LAWSON,  Esq.,  m.p., 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  KNOLLYS,  Esq.,  c.b. 

ARTHUR  HENRY  DOWNES,  Esq.,  m.d. 

ANDREW  FULLER,  Esq., 

to  be  a  Committee  to  inquire  and  report  with  regard  to  the  Nursing  of  the 
Sick  Poor  in  Workhouses  : — 

(1)  As  to  any  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining  an  adequate  supply 
of  properly  qualified  Nurses  and  Assistant  Nurses,  and  how  far  these 
difficulties  can  be  met ; 

(2)  What  regulations,  if  any,  should  be  made  as  to  the  qualifications 
and  training  of  Probationers ; 

(3)  What  amendment,  if  any,  is  .desirable  in  the  Regulations  as  to 
the  qualification  of  Superintendent  Nurses  ; 

(4)  Whether  any,  and  if  so,  what  provision  should  be  made  for 
defining  more  strictly  the  respective  duties  of  the  Master  or  Matron  of 
the  Workhouse  and  of  the  Superintendent  Nurse. 

And  I  hereby  appoint  John  Grant  Lawson,  Esq.,  to  be  Chairman,  and 
Robert  Gordon  Duff,  Esq.,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  said  Committee. 

Walter  H.  Long, 
Whitehall,  President  of  the 

11  January  1902.  Local  Government  Board. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Eight  Honourable  WALTER  HUME  LONG,  m,p.,  President  of  the 

Local  Government  Board. 


1.  The  Committee  appointed  by  your  Minute  of  the  11th  January  1902, 
having  concluded  their  Inquiry  into  the  matters  referred  to  them,  have  the 
honour  to  submit  to  you  the  following  Report : — 


PART  L 

Procedure  of  the  Committee. 

2.  The  Committee  commenced  their    proceedings    by    considering    the 

Reports  m)on  Poor  Law  Nursing  sent  in  by  the  Local  Government  Board's  g^  Appendix  I. 
General  Inspectors  in  pursuance  of  your  suggestion.  The  information  and 
recommendations  contained  in  these  Reports  were  found  most  valuable  not 
only  in  suggesting  profitable  lines  upon  which  the  enquiry  should  proceed, 
but  also  in  affording  the  preliminary  data  for  the  formation  of  accurate 
opinions,  and  the  Comittee  desire  to  acknowledge  their  very  great  obligation 
to  the  Inspectors  in  the  matter. 

3.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  an  enquiry  was  proceeding,  applica- 
tions to  give  evidence  were  received  from  a  very  large  number  of  persons, 
and  in  view  of  the  widespread  interest  aroused  and  the  importance  of 
obtaining  the  views  of  all  classes  concerned,  the  Committee  felt  they  were 
justified  in  spending  a  considerable  time  in  taking  oral  evidence. 

4.  A  selection  was  accordingly  made  from  the  applicants,  and  certain 
experts  were  also  invited  to  give  evidence,  with  the  result  that  some  50 
witnesses  appeared  before  the  Committee. 

5.  In  this  way,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Local  Government  Boards  for 

Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  Committee  were  favoured  with  highly  instructive  See  Evidence,  161 
accounts  of  the  system  and  difficulties  of  Poor  Law  Nursing  in  Scotland  and  -^06  and  3125- 
Ireland,  and  a  representative  of  the  Colonial  Office  also  explained  to  the  ^^^^• 
Committee  the  method  by  which  the  Colonies  were  supplied  with  Nurses.       ^  Evidence,  505 

—525. 

6.  Several  of  the  Board's  Inspectors  supplemented  their  written  Reportst 
with  verbal  evidence  ;  the  views  of  various  Poor  Law  and  Nursing  Associa- 
tions were  heard,  and  representatives  attended  from  Boards  of  Guardians, 
Guardians,  Workhouse  Medical  Officers,  Masters,  Matrons  and  Nurses  on 

t  See  paragraph  2. 
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the  one  hand,  and  from  experts  in  nursing  and  hospital  matters,  not  directly 
connected  with  the  Poor  Law,  on  the  other. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  oral  evidence,  a  large  umber  of  written  statements 
See  e.g.  Appendix  and  petitions,  from  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  others  who  did  not  attend 
11.  and  X  VIII,     before  the  Committee,  were  considered. 

8.  A  carefiil  analysis  of  the  mass  of  evidence  thus  obtained  disclosed 
considerable  divergence  of  opinion  among  witnesses  upon  several  points  of 
fact  vital  to  the  enquiry.  In  some  cases  these  opposite  views  seemed  to 
be  supported  on  either  side  by  an  almost  equal  volume  and  quality  of 
evidence.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  groundwork  of  fact  with  which 
to  test  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  the  Committee  proceeded  to  obtain  from 
the  Board's  OflBcers,.  and  from  the  Clerks  to  the  Guardians  of  all  the 
Unions  in  England  and  Wales  a  body  of  statistical  information  which  is 
included  in  the  Appendix. 

9.  These  statistics  were  very  carefully  collected  and  checked,  and  are 
believed  to  be  trustworthy.  It  is  accordingly  with  less  diffidence  that  the 
Committee  put  forward  the  opinions  and  suggestions  in  the  succeeding 
paragraphs,  inasmuch  as  the  views  which  they  embody  will  in  almost  every 
case  be  found  to  coincide  with  a  large  body  of  eviaence,  corroborated  by 
independently  collected  statistics. 
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PAET  11. 

FiBBT  Tkrh  of  Keference. 

"-4*  to  any  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  properly 
qualified  Nurses  and  Assistant  Nurses^  and  how  far  these  difficulties  can  he  met  J" 

10.  The  Committee  have  taken  this  term  of  reference  to  include  all 
grades  of  Nm-ses,  and  also  Probationers,  and  under  it  they  have  accordingly 
dealt  in  succession  with  the  adequacy  of  the  supply  of  (a)  Probationers,* 
(b)  Assistant  Nurses,  (c)  Nurses,  and  (d)  Superintendent  Nurses. 


PAET  11.  (a). 

The  Supply  of  Probationers. 

11.  A  Poor  Law  '*  Probationer  "  is  a  person  who,  having  been  appointed 
by  the  Guardians,  with  the  Local  Government  Board's  sanction,  as  a 
Probationary  Nurse,  is  receiving  training  as  a  Nurse  in  a  workhouse 
Infirmary.  In  return  for  her  training,  the  Probationer  undertakes  nursing 
duties,  generally  increasing  in  responsibility  with  each  year  of  probationary 
service.  As  a  rule  she  contracts  with  the  Guardians,  who  appoint  her,  to 
stay  in  their  service  for  a  period  of  one,  two,  or  three  years.  She  is  paid  a 
small  salary  on  a  progressive  scale ;  in  a  very  few  instances,  however,  the 
Guardians  receive  a  premium  for  training  her.  At  the  end  of  her  term  of 
service  she  receives  a  certificate  from  the  Guardians,  and,  according  to  the 
length  of  her  training  and  the  class  of  Infirmary  in  which  it  has  been 
undergone,  she  has  been  considered  by  the  Board  to  be  duly  qualified  for 
appointment  as  Nurse,  or  as  Superintendent  Nurse,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  Guardians  give  no  guarantee  to  the  Probationer  that  they  will  employ 
her  at  the  end  of  her  term  of  service,  and  it  follows  as  a  corollary,  that 
she  is  not  bound  to  stay  in  the  service  of  the  Guardians  after  the  expiry  of 
her  probationership. 

12.  Probationers  were  apparently  first  employed  in  the  Poor  Law  Service 
tmder  orders  of  the  Board  issued  from  1873  onwards  to  the  Managers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Sick  Asylum  Districts  authorising  those  bodies  in  accordance 
with  Section  29  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of  1867,  to  use  their 
''Asylums  for  the  Sick  Poor"  as  Training  Schools  for  Nurses.  The 
Committee  have  no  evidence  to  show  to  what  extent  these  Orders  were 
originally  acted  upon  ;  but  nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  recent  history  of 
poor-law  nursing  than  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  Probationer 
Nurses  employed  during  the  last  five  years.     In  1896  the  total  number  was 

936;   in  1901  this  total  had  swollen  to  2,100,  representing  an  increase  of  s^e^pp^^^jy 
well  over  120  per  cent,  and  from  figures  obtained  in  the  present  year  it 
is  evident  that  the  numbers  are  still  further  increasing. 

13.  In    August   1902  there  were    1,974  (^)  Probationers  in  Poor  Law  Q  1049  in  the 
Infirmaries  recognised  by  the  Board  as  Training  Schools  for  Superintendent  MetropoKs  and 
Nurses,  where  the  period  of  training  is  as  a  general  inile  three  years.     A  ^?^  ^  *^®  ^ 
large  number  (^)  of  Probationers,  however,  leave  before  completing  a  full  three  ^n^  Y&^n 
years'  training.     Hence  the  average  annual  output  from  these  Training  Schools  /2\  Accordin  to 
of  Nurses  qualified  as  Superintendent  Nurses  will  be  considerably  less  than  Appendix^^l. 
one-third  of  the  total  number  of  Probationers.     On  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  between  31  and 
: ^2  per  cent. 

*  The  Board's  full  official  term  for  Probationer!  is  "Probationary  Nurses";  see  the  Orders 
issued  to  the  Kingston  and  other  Unions. 
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See  Htimphreys, 
3036-7. 


The  evidence  as  a  whole  shows  that  the  Probationer  is  of  good  class  and 
character,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  with  the  prospect  of  a  certifi- 
cate and  a  career  before  her,  even  if  she  be  not  highly  talented,  she  treats 
the  sick  with  more  sympathy  and  care  than  either  an  untrained  permanent 
Assistant  Nurse  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  Pauper  Nurse  or  '* attendant" 
on  the  other.  Furthermore,  a  Probationer  in  return  for  her  training 
and  certificate  is  willing  to  give  her  services  at  a  much  less  salary  than 
similarly  competent  services  could  be  obtained  for  under  ordinary  conditions. 
It  is  believed  therefore  that,  in  many  cases,  by  the  employment  of  Proba- 
tioners, the  sick  in  workhouses  could  be  provided  with  a  larger  staff  of 
Nurses  than  the  Guardians,  from  perhaps  legitimate  considerations  of  cost, 
could  be  induced  to  supply  by  the  employment  of  none  but  ordinary  paid 
Nurses. 


See  paragi'aphs, 
43-46. 


Atkinson,  1237. 
Hawkyard,  1181. 
Brown,  2971, 
2991. 
Stone,  3328, 


20.  There  is  another  aspect  also  from  which  the  Committee  consider  it 
very  desirable  that  the  number  of  the  Probationer  Class  should  be  increased, 
so  as  to  permit  of  a  surplus  of  qualified  Nurses  being  annually  available, 
over  and  above  the  number  required  to  fill  the  normal  annual  vacancies  in 
the  Poor  Law  Service.  The  Committee  think  that,  if  possible,  the  Proba- 
tioner Class  should  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  recruiting  ground  from 
which  the  normal  annual  demand  for  nurses  can  be  supplied,  but  that  it 
should  also  represent  a  kind  of  Nursing  Reserve,  from  which  in  time  of 
need  an  extra  supply  of  Nurses  could  be  drawn,  so  as  to  obviate  any  tem- 
porary dearth  of  Nurses  in  the  Poor  Law  Service  such  as  that  caused 
by  an  epidemic,  or  by  the  late  Boer  War. 

21.  As  regards  the  supply  of  Probationer  Nurses,  the  findings  of  the 
Committee  therefore  are  : — 

i.  That  the  existing  supply  of  Probationers  is  numerically  suflBcient 
to  fill  the  normal  annual  vacancies  for  Nurses  in  the  Poor  Law  Service. 

ii.  That,  in  view  of  the  reasons  stated  in  paragraphs  15  to  20,  it 
would  be  wise  to  encourage  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Probationers 
in  the  Poor  Law  Service. 

iii.  That  the  number  of  applicants  for  posts  as  Probationer  Nurses  is 
well  in  excess  of  the  number  of  vacancies  at  present  occurring  in  Poor 
Law  Infirmaries  which  maintain  a  Resident  Medical  Officer. 

iv.  That  there  is  a  certain  dearth  of  applicants  for  posts  as  Proba- 
tioner Nurses  in  some  Infirmaries  not  maintaining  a  Resident  Medical 
OjBficer,  but  that  this  difficulty  should  be  largely  overcome  if  the 
recommendations  in  Part  III.  of  the  Report  are  adopted. 

That  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 


on  the  score 
Probationers. 


of  dearth   of  applicants,   in  increasing  the  number  of 


The  measures  which  should  be  taken  in  order  to  promote  an  increase  in 
the  effective  supply  of  Probationers  are,  in  the  Committee's  opinion,  firstly,  an 
increase  in  the  facilities  for  training,  and,  secondly,  an  increase  in  the  general 
attractiveness  of  the  Poor  Law  Nursing  Service  ;  and  recommendations 
in  these  two  respects  will  be  found  in  Parts  II.  (c),  III.,  and  IV.  of  the 
Report. 
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PART  II.  (b). 

The  Supply  of  Assistant  Nurses, 

22.  The  Committee  have  been  sotnewhat  at  a  loss  to  deal  appropriately 
with  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  supply  of  this  class  of  Nurse,  inasmucn 
as  it  has  not  been  possible  to  find  any  definition  adequate  to  cover  all  the 
types  of  Nurse  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  in  various  quarters  taken  to  be 

included  under  the  heading  "  Assistant  Nurses."  S6e,(?.(^.,Kett>676. 

23.  The  first  mention  of  "  A.ssistant  Nurse  "  in  official  Poor  Law  literature 
is,  so  far  as  the  Committee  are  aware,  to  be  found  in  the  Poor  Law  Board's 

Circular  of    5th  May    1866.      In  that  document  Guardians  are  urged  to  See  Appendix  IX 
appoint  paid  assistants  to  the  Nurses,  and  ''  to  discontinue  the  practice  of 
appointing  pauper  inmates  of  the  Workhouse  to  act  as  Assistant  Nurses  in 
the  infirmary  or  sick  ward."    Throughout  the  circular  the  terms  "  Assistants," 
**  Assistants  to  1;Jie  Nurses,"  and  **  Assistant  Nurses"  appear  to  be  used  as 
interchangeable  expressions,  and  the  intention  seems  to  have  been  that  paid 
Assistant  Nurses  should  be  appointed  as  assistants  to  the  Nurses  under 
Art.  153  of  the  General  Consolidated  Order,  1847,  in  order  to  do  away  with 
pauper  Assistant  Nurses,  employed  as  such -under  Art.   112   and  remune- 
rated by  an  extra  dole  of  food  under  Art.  1.08  (Fourthly)  of  the  Order.     It  See  also  Arts.  99 
would  therefore  appear  that,  historically  speaking,  paid  Assistant  Nurses  |||]j>"f^^ly"*'^* 
were  introduced  into  the  Poor  Law  Service  to  perform  more  or  less  menial  "^"^'^v- 
work  in  connection  with  the  jsick  which  had  previously  been  undertaken  by 
unskilled  pauper-laboiu'. 

24.  This  tradition  of  the  entirely  untechnical  nature  of  the  Assistant 
Nurse's  work  in  its  origin,  has  probably  been  felt  by  the  Central  Poor  Law 
Authority  over  the  period  from  1865  to  1897  to  be  a  justification  for  not 
prescribing  any  specific  experience  in  nursing  as  a  qualification  in  persons 
appointed  as  Assistant  Nurses.  The  Probationary  Nurses  appointed  under 
the  Central  London  Sick  Asylum  Order,  1873,  were  specifically  authorised* 
to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  Assistant  Nurses  on  their  appointment  and  during 
their  one  year  of  training,  and  even  the  Nursing  Order  of  1897,  in  Art.  II., 
dispenses  with  any  qualification  of  nursing  experience  where  the  Assistant 
Nurse  is  under  a  Superintendent.  The  terms  of  the  circular  letter  which 
accompanied  this  latter  Order  indicate  that  the  dispensation  was  intended  to 
meet  the  case  where  it  was  desired  to  train  young  persons  in  nursing  (as 
Probationers  or  otherwise)  under  a  Superintendent  Nurse.  But  imfortunately  ^  Gii,gon  1824- 
there  seems  to  be  an  impression  in  the  Nursing  world  that  it  was  the  intention  27!' 

of  the  Article  to  create  or  allow  in  the  Poor  Law  Service  a  class  of  untrained,  Wilson,  129. 
inexperienced  Nurses  called  Assistant  Nurses.     Consequently,  there  would  Sji^??^®^®' 
seem  to  be  some  danger  of  a  certain  amomit  of  professional  odium  attaching  ^^^^j  Appendix  X 
to  the  whole  class  of"  persons  performing,  as  the  Committee  believe,  often  page  32.  ' 

very  conscientious  and  skilled  work  under  the  title  of  Assistant  Nurses,  t 

25.  The  Committee  have  had  placed  before  them  very  little  definite 
evidence  to  show  what  is  the  size  and  quality  of  the  class  of  persons  known 

as  Assistant  Nurses  in  the  Poor  Law  Service.     The  opinion  that  the  class  ^yjig^^  132 

is  a  very  large  one  would,  however,  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  Statement  * 

in  the  Appendix,  which  shows  that  in  four  months,  out  of  486  appointments  ^^  Appendix  XI. 

as  Nurses  made  by  Guardians  and  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  118  have  been 

specific  appointments  as  '*  Assistant  Nurses." 

*  Art.  6  of  the  Central  London  Sick  Asylum  District  Order  of  ISth  May  1873. 

t  e.g.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  employ  Assistant  Nurses  of  two  classes : — First  Class, 
24:1  to  28Z.  salary,  who  must  have  had  one  year's  training  on  appointment ;  Second  Class,  20/. 
to  24/.,  who  need  have  had  no  training  on  appointment. 
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This  Statement  also  shows  that  the  term  "Assistant  Nurse"  may  cover  on 
the  one  hand  a  Nurse  with  little  or  no  experience  and  a  salary  of  bl.  a  year, 
and  on  the  other  a  highly  experienced  Nurse  w^ith  salary  rising  to  41/.  per 
annum. 

26.  It  appears  that  there  is  some  diJBficulty  in  the  Metropolis  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  persons  known  as  Assista  nt  Nurses,  and  from  the  high  average 
salary  shown  by  the  Statement,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  this  difficulty 
is  becoming  a  general  one  throughout  the  country.  The  Committee  propose 
to  meet  this  difficulty  by  gradually  doing  away  with  "  Assistant-Nurses  "  as 
a  class  and  providing  that  their  work  shall  be  carried  on  by  other  classes  of 
Nurses. 

27.  It  is  true  that  the  title  "  Assistant-Nurse "  has  been  recognised  by 
various  of  the  Board's  Orders*  and  by  Statute  :  but  the  Committee  do  not 
anticipate  that  any  serious  inconvenience  or  injustice  will  arise  by  allowing 
the  title  and  the  class  represented  by  it  to  gradually  die  out  of  the  Poor 
Law  Service,  and  they  therefore  recommend  that  no  more  appointments  as 
Assistant-Nurse  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board. 

*  e,g,^  Appointment  of  Assistant  Officers  Order,  18th  August  1867,  Art.  3.  Nursing  of  Sick 
in  Workhouses  General  Order,  6th  August  1897,  Articles  2,  3,  4.  Poor  Law  Officers  Super- 
annuation Act,  1897. 
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PART  II  (c). 
The  Supply  of  Nurses. 

28.  Inasmuch  as  there  has  been  in  some  quarters  a  very  general  impression 
that  there  is  widespread  and  acute  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  staff  o£  Nurses 
in  the  Poor  Law  Service,  the  Committee  think  it  will  be  convenient  to 
explain  at  the  outset,  under  this  heading,  what  actually  is  the  extent  and 
nature  of  this  difficulty  as  disclosed  by  the  evidence.  Put  baldly,  there  have 

been  twenty-nine  (^)  statements  that  difficulty  exists  and  only  eight  (*)  state-  ^olu^if^^''^^'" 
ments  that  difficulty  does  not  exist.     The  names  of  the  authors  of  these  ISXii  c^SSv""' 
statements  are  given  in  the  margin  together  with  the  names  of  the  Unions  ^  ^^ 
(if  any)  to  which  the  statements  more  particularly  referred.     A  mere  enu-  ^^^^)^iS^' 
meration  of  witnesses  and  their  opinions  seems  therefore  to  result  in  an  gSS;^""  (cmnbrook). 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  testimony  to  the  existence  of  a  very  general  Sji^^^g. 
and  serious  difficulty  in  obtaining  nurses  for  the  Poor  Law  Service.     But^sjy"**""****^ 
this  conclusion  is  hardly  borne  out,  or  at  any  rate,  requires  very  considerable  hSS!?5^  m«i. 
qualification,  if  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the  evidence  is  undertaken.  «,««.  ' 

Knott,  2847.  B«w,  2604.  TJUotaon  (Halifax).  976.  (2)  Adoock  (W.  Brom*  Leach  a>arlineton)  1810. 

Leach,  1296.  Khodes,  1499.  Vnlllamy  aP«wlch).  wichX  2844.  \^  hwiiubw  ,  «  u, 

Lee,  797.  Richmond,  2281.  16(i9.  <iibaon  (Birmingham),  Moore  (Honham),  2819. 

Macormack  (Newport,  £""  <J!?*]12j  1?*^^  Sf,^  ?*^^-  ^l.  m    *         *un  Khodes  (Choriton),  1494. 

Mon.).  1S9S.  Stone  (Norwich),  8820.  Wilson,  6.  Knott  (Portsmouth),  Wilaon  20 

Marquardt,  2066.  Preston-Thomas,  8007.  Nurse  X.,  1300.  2878.  Wates  (LewishamX  2029. 

29.  Of  the  twenty-nine  testimonies  to  difficulty,  five  (*)  only  relate  to  Unions  ^,^^^- 
having  Infirmaries  of  150  beds  and  over,  and  one  only  to  a  recognised  train-  i^^fh^eobeds. 
ing  school  having  a  Resident  Medical  (Officer.  ^"sd."'"^"*'^""' 

Twenty-one  out  of  the  twenty-nine  do  not  allege  any  difficulty  in  the  ^**"'*'*''^'^^***' 
larger  Town  Workhouses,  and  of  the  eight  who  make  such  allegations  three  (*)  O  BaldwynFlem- 
do  so  in  general  terms  without  adducing  any  particular  instances.      On  the  ^f ^^.j. 
other  hand,  of  the  eight  witnesses  to  the  absence  of  difficulty,  six  speak  with  Lee. 
direct  reference   to  the  experience  gained  in  large  town  Workhouse  In- 
firmaries, and  a  seventh  (the  Treasurer  of  the  Workhouse  Infirmarifes  Nursing 
Association)  specifically  limited  her  statement  to  the  larger  workhouses. 

30.  The  general  position  therefore  seems  to  be  that  there  are  twenty-one  Moore  (Horsham), 
witnesses  to  difficulty,  and  only  one  witness  to  the  absence  of  difficulty  in  97  beds. 
Workhouses  with  loO  sick  beds  and  under ;  but  as  regards  Workhouses  with 

over    150  sick    beds,    there   are  eight  witnesses  to  difficulty,  numerically 
counterbalanced  by  eight  witnesses  to  the  absence  of  difficulty. 

31.  The  first  deduction,  which  this  analysis  suggests,  is  that  there  is  a 
very  extensive  and  serious  difficulty  in  Workhouses  with  less  than  150  sick 
beds.  But  the  Committee  feel  that  such  a  deduction  would  be  fallacious, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  improbabiUty  of  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Committee  from  the  smaller  Unions,  in  which  no 
difficulty  might  have  been  experienced.  Such  Unions  would  not  be  likely 
to  be  so  deeply  interested,  as  the  larger  Unions,  in  Terms  of  Reference  (2) 
(3)  and  (4),  and  their  contentment  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs  as  regards 
the  supply  of  Nurses,  would  not  have  furnished  any  motive  for  approaching 
the  Committee  on  the  first  Term  of  Reference.  The  ratio,  which  the  number 
of  witnesses  for,  bears  to  the  number  of  witnesses  against  the  existence  of 
difficulty  in  the  smaller  Unions,  can  hardly  therefore  be  taken  as  a  criterion 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  difficulty  in  those  Unions. 

32.  The  second  deduction  suggested  by  the  analysis  of  the  evidence  is 
that  the  difficulty  is  out  of  all  proportion  greater  in  the  smaller  than  in  the 
larger  Unions.  But  this  second  deduction  is  as  dangerous  as  the  first, 
inasmuch  as  the  Workhouses  with  under  150  sick-beds  are  between  four  and 
five  times  as  numerous  as  the  Workhouses  with  over  150  sick-bfds,  so  that, 
as  an  index  of  the  extent  of  the  difficulty  in  the  two  classes  of  Workhouse, 
eight  witnesses  from  the  larger  Workhouses  would  only  be  equaUed  by  at 

67W.  ^  2 
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least  (4x8)  =  32  witnesses  from  the  smaller  Workhouses.  But  there  are 
only  21  witnesses  to  difficulty  in  the  smaller  Workhouses,  and  it  therefore 
follows  that  the  evidence  as  it  stands  actually  indicates  a  proportionately 
greater  difficulty  in  the  larger  than  in  the  smaller  Workhouses.  The 
proportionately  greater  number  of  witnesses  to  difficulty  from  the  larger 
Unions  is  however  in  all  probability  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
these  Unions  would  send  more  witnesses  than  the  smaller  Unions  on  Terms 
of  Reference  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  much  of  the  evidence 
from  the  larger  Unions  on  the  First  Term  of  Reference  was  only  given 
incidentally  in  dealing  with  other  matters. 

33.  After  much  consideration  the  Committee  felt  therefore  that  all  that 
could  be  safely  deduced  from  the  evidence  was  that  there  existed  a 
considerable  amount  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  Nurses,  and  that  this  difficulty 
was  not  entirely  confined  to  the  smaller  Unions. 

34.  In  order  to  further  elucidate  the  question  of  the  extent  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  the  Clerk  of  every  Union  in  England  and  Wales  was 
asked  to  send  in  particulars  of  the  number  of  beds  in  the  Workhouses  and 
Infirmaries  belonging  to  his  Union,  together  with  a  statement  as  to  whether 
or  not  his  Guardians  had  experienced  difficulty  in  obtaining  Nurses*  during 
the  year  ended  June  last.  The  result  of  the  Return  thus  obtained  is  given 
in  Appendix  III.  Out  of  671  Workhouses  and  Infirmaries  ''difficulty" 
was  alleged  in  171  cases,  and  *'no  difficulty"  in  472,  and  the  balance  of  28 
consisted  of  cases  in  which  no  permanent  Nurses  were  employed  during  the 
year.  The  Institutions  included  in  the  Return  have  been  arranged  in 
classes  according  to  size,  and  it  appears  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
cases  of  "difficulty"  are  fairly  equally  distributed  among  each  class  of 
Institutions  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  Institutions  in  that  class. 
(See  column  4  (b)  of  Appendix  III). 

35.  The  Committee  of  course  recognise  that  an  element  of  uncertainty  is 
introduced  into  the  Retiu*n,  in  view  of  the  possibility  that  different  Clerks 
interpreter!  differently  the  expression  ''  difficulty  "  ;  but  in  most  cases  where 
"  difficulty"  was  alleged  additional  particulars  were  given  to  show  that  the 
Guardians  had  been  put  to  considerable  trouble  and  inconvenience  in 
obtaining  the  Nurses  they  required.  In  a  lew  cases  it  was  stated  that  it 
had  been  impossible  to  get  the  Nurses  required,  but  the  majority  of 
detailed  complaints  were  to  the  effect  either,  that  repeated  advertisements 
had  resulted  in  an  inadequate  number  of  applicants,  or  else  that  the 
applicants,  though  sufficient  in  number,  were  deficient  in  the  qualifications 
which  the  Guardians  required. 

36.  The  Committee  think  therefore  that  from  this  Return,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  evidence  given  before  them,  it  may  reasonably  be 
assumed  that  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  proper  supply  of  qualified 
Nurses  has  been  affecting  about  a  quarter  of  the  Workhouses  and  Infirmaries 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  that  the  difficulty  has  with  a  few  exceptions 
extended  in  fairly  equal  proportion  to  all  classes  of  Workhouse. 

37.  As  regards  the  very  small  Workhouses  with  sick-beds  to  the  number 
of  10  and  under,  practically  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  Nurses  could  arise, 
inasmuch  as  in  a  large  proportion  of  this  class  no  permanent  Nurses  were 
employed ;  the  nursing  being  either  done  by  Matrons  or  Assistant  Matrons 
who  are  trained  Nurses,  or  by  Nurses  obtained  from  outside  Institutions  as 
occasion  required. 

38.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  paragraphs  that  the  difficulty,  while 
admittedly  a  substantial  one,  is  by  no  means  so  widespread  as  has  been 
suggested,  inasmuch  as  fully  three-quarters  of  the  Workhouses  and 
Infirmaries  in  England  and  Wales  are  admittedly  free  from  it  even  at  a 

See  paragraphs     period  when,  as  will   be  subsequently  shown,  the  supply  of  Nurses   was 


44—46. 
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imited  by  exceptional  causes.  IJor  is  it  probable  that  the  difficulty  has  as 
yet  seriously  affected  the  nursing  of  the  sick  poor  as  a  whole,  seeing  that, 
even  in  those  Unions  which  have  suffered,  the  complaint  made  (with  a  very 
few  exceptions)  is  only  as  to  a  difficulty  and  not  as  to  an  impossibility  of 
obtaining  Nurses. 

Q)  e,g.,  Gibson 

39.  The  view  that  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  Nurses  has  not  led  to  ^^7  li^i^^i/oo^ 
serious  defect  in  the  airangements  for  nursing  the  sick  poor,  as  a  whole,  j  ?  iq    ^       ^ 
obtains  further  support  from  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  Nurses   to  Knott  (2383) 
patients  over  the  whole  Poor  Law  Service  approximates  to  what  has  been  l :  10—12. 
suggested  as  sufficient  by  various  witnesses.  (^)    According  to  a  Parliamentary  ?^^Jj?^^  (2671) 
Keturn  issued  in  1896  the  proportion  of  Nurses*  to  patients  was  as  1 :  10-11  wil8on(51)  1  •  10 
sick  or  bed-ridden  paupers,  or  1 :  15-16  including  also  the  merely  old  and  -  15. 

infirm  inmates  of  the  sick  wards.     According  to  Mr.  Wethered's  (^)  Return  for  Barclay(263)l:20. 
his  District  the  proportion  had  increased  from  1 :  17  in  1898  to  1 :  15  in  1901  Hawe8(762)  l:  25 
notwithstanding  an  increase  during  that  period  of  some  Q^  per  cent,  in  the  O^e®  Appendix 
number  of  sick.     Mr.  Jenner  Fust's  (')  Return  shows  a  proportion  of  1 :  12-13,  /gv  g^  AppendLx 
and  the  Return  (*)  as  to  the  Separate  Infirmaries  in  the  Metropolis  1  :  8-9.      xil. 

(^)  See  Appendix 

40.  In  view  of  the  large  and  varying  number  of  merely  infirm  included  in  bli- 
the sick  wards,  and  of  the  widely  dSfering  nature  of  the  actual  cases  of 

sickness,  the  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  lay  down  any  proportion  of  ^^^^^'^"'^^^"^^ 
Nurses  to  patients,  as  being  ideal  or  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  diflferent  *^ 
localities.  This  is  a  question  which  must  primarily  be  decided  in  each 
individual  instance  by  the  Medical  Officer  and  the  Guardians  on  a  considera- 
tion of  the  character  and  number  of  the  cases  and  the  structural  arrange- 
ments of  the  buildings.  But  the  point  the  Committee  wish  to  emphasise  is 
that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  Nurses,  and  notwithstanding 
the  almost  certain  increase  in  the  number  of  sick  in  recent  years,  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  hitherto  been  any  general  failure  to  maintain  what  has 
been  considered  a  fair  proportion  of  Nurses  to  patients. 

41.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  Nurses  in  some  Workhouses  does  not, 
therefore,  the  Committee  submit,  indicate  at  present  any  general  dearth  of 
Nurses  for  the  sick  poor  in  Workhouses. 

42.  On  the  other  hand  a  condition  of  affairs,  which  involves  some 
171  Workhouses  and  Infirmaries  in  genuine  difficulty  in  obtaining  Nurses, 
must  indicate  a  considerable  amount  of  administrative  embarrassment  and,  if 
allowed  to  continue  or  to  spread,  might  also  result  in  serious  injury  to  the 
interests  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  sick  poor  in  Workhouses. 

It  is  therefore  highly  important  to  examine  the  causes  of  the  difficulty 
Avith  a  view  to  removing  them  if  possible. 

43.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the  causes  of  the  difficulty  may  be 
sub-divided  into  (a)  causes  likely  to  be  temporary,  and  (b)  causes  not  likely 
to  be  temporary. 

Under  heading  (a)  should  be  included,  in  the  first  place,  the  late  Boer  War, 
and  in  the  second,  the  prevalence  during  recent  years  of  serious  epidemics, 
such  as  Influenza,  Smallpox,  &c. 

44.  With  regard  to  the  war  the  Committee  have  obtained  figures,  which 
show  that,  during  the  operations  in  South  Africa,  the  Army  employed  an 
excess  of  about  1,000  Nurses  over  and  above  the  usual  establishment.  Of 
this  number  more  than  900t  were  recruited  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  improbable  that  this  drain  on  the  supply  of  Nui'ses  would  not 
have  made  itself  felt  in  the  Poor  Law  Service. 

45.  As  an  illustration  of  the  exceptional  demand  for  Nurses  occasioned  by 
the  Smallpox  it  may  be  mentioned  that  nearly  10,000  cases,  necessitating 

*  Under  "Nurses"  here  probationers  are  included.     The  Committee  understand  that  it  is 
customary  to  so  include  them  in  such  calculations.     See  also  Evidence,  Holland,  3073. 
t  Actually  919.     Sec  Appendix  XIII. 
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See  Appendix 
XIV. 


the  employment  of  420  additional  Nm'ses,  wet'e,  dm'ing  the  period  from 
1st  Jmie  1901  to  28th  Jmie  1902,  nursed  in  the  Hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylmns  Board  alone,  arid  it  seems  clear  that  the  epidemic  must  have  in 
other  directions  also  increased  the  normal  demand  for  Nurses,  both  within 
and  without  the  Poor  Law  Service. 


46.  The  figures  thus  authoritatively  ascertained  mean  that  the  War  OflBce 
and    the    Metropolitan    Asylums    Board    alone     have    been    temporarily 

Appendix  VI.  monopolising  the  services  of  nearly  twice  the  number  of  Nurses  (750),  that 
are  required  to  meet  the  annual  demand  of  the  whole  of  the  Infirmaries 
and  Workhouses  in  England  and  Wales,  so  that  it  would  seem  only  reason- 
able to  attribute  to  these  causes  some  influence  in  lessening  the  supply  of 
Nurses  available  for  the  Poor  Law  Service,  and  to  presume  that  with  the 
cessation  of  the  war  and  the  smallpox  a  proportionate  relief  will  be  felt.  It 
is  also  hoped  that  the  measures  recommended  in  Part  III.  will  result  in  the 
formation  of  a  reserve  of  Nurses,  who  would  be  available  to  diminish  the 
effects  of  similar  temporary  abnormal  demands  in  future. 

47.  Under  the  heading  of  causes  of  the  diflSculty  which  are  imlikely  to  be 
merely  temporary,  should  be  grouped  together  all  those  circumstances,  such 
as  the  monotony  of  workhouse  life,  the  small  proportion  of  surgically  inter- 
esting cases  in  the  sick- wards,  &c.,  &c.,  which  combine  to  ^make  the  Poor 
Law  Nursing  Service  comparatively  unattractive. 


48.  The  Committee  may  at  the  outset,  however,  remark  that  they  are  of 
the  opinion  that  an  undue  impression  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Poor  Law 
Nursing  Service  has  arisen,  by  reason  of  the  undoubtedly  large  number  of 
changes  in  the  office  of  Nurse  which  take  place  every  year.  It  has  appar- 
ently been  assumed  that  the  large  annual  number  of  appointments  as  Nurse 
must  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  unattractiveness  of  the  Service.  But 
the  Return  in  Appendix*  shows  that,  out  of  some  1,300  annual  appointments 
as  Nurse,  about  600  are  made  in  respect  of  vacancies  caused  solely  by  the 
circulation  of  Nurses  from  one  Institution  to  another  within  the  Poor  Law 
Service.  Such  circulation,  in  so  far  as  it  represents  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Nurses  to  widen  their  professional  experience,  the  Committee  are  not 
disposed  to  regard  with  disfavour. 

49.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  Nurses  are  young 
«  A  f  F  ^^i^^rried  women,  even  the  large  annual  number  (670,  about)  of  Nurses 
phmatory  Memo-  indicated  by  the  Keturn  as  leaving  the  Poor  Law  Service,  need  not,  it  is 
randum  attached  submitted,  excite  alarm.  Deducting  a  percentage  for  removals  by  deaths 
to  Appendix  VI.   and  disease,  the  actual  number  of  those  who   voluntarily  leave  cannot  be 

much  over  600.  It  is  true  that  this  number  represents,  roughly,  a  fifth  of 
the  total  number  of  Nurses  employed  by  the  Guardians ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  actual  loss  to  the  Poor  Law  Service  is  less  by  two- 
fifths  than  the  apparent  loss,  inasmuch  as  there  is  an  annual  return  to 
the  Service  of  some  240  Nurses,  representing  those  who  have  left  in  previous 
years. 


See  page  5  of 
the  same 
Memorandum. 


As  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the 
Nursing  difficulty 
to  non-poor- 
law  Institutions 
SeeWilson,26,12r) 

Gibson,  I9^(j. 

Broadwood, 
3774. 

Humphreys, 
3061. 

Leach,  1293. 


50.  The  Return  also  shows  that  in  288  Unions  out  of  647  there  were  no 
changes  in  the  Nursing  Staff  during  a  year,  a  fact  which  very  distinctly 
limits  the  area  affected  by  the  migration  of  Nurses. 

51.  The  Committee  believe  that  the  General  Hospitals  also  experience  a  very 
considerable  annual  migration  from  among  their  Nurses,  and  the  large 
proportion  of  annual  appointments  to  the  office  of  Nurse  made  by  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Boardf  points  similarly  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Nursing  Profession  includes  a  large  number  of  women  of  a  migratory  nature, 
who  will  periodically  seek  a  change  of  surroundings. 

*  Appendix  VI.     The  actual  figures  for  the  year  taken  are  1,387  and  628. 

t  Total  number  of  Nurses  in  1901  =  2,410.  Total  number  of  appointments  as  Nurses  in  1901 
=  1,151. 
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52.  None  the  less,  the  Committee  are  well  aware  that  the  increase  in  the 
social  and  professional  status  of  Nurses  in  general,  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  main  conditions  of  nursing  life  were  determined  for  the  Poor  Law 
Service,  must  seriously  have  decreased  the  comparative  attractiveness  of 
that  Service,  The  main  conditions  as  to  the  employment  of  Poor  Law 
Nurses  were  laid  down  by  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847.  Appa- 
rently at  that  time  the  Workhouses  were  looked  upon,  not  only  as  important 
sources  of  employment,  but  also  as  important  sources  of  training  for  Nurses, 
for,  within  a  decade  of  the  date  mentioned,  (i.e.,  in  1855-56)  it  is  instructive 
to  find  the  Epidemiological  Society  urging  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  allow 
the  female  paupers  in  the  Workhouses  to  be  trained  up  under  the  Work- 
house Nurses,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  class  of  Nurses  available  for  the  See  Appendix  XV. 
outside  public. 

53.  In  contrast  to  that  state  of  affairs  it  is  common  knowledge  that  at  the 
present  day  the  daughters  of  gentlemen  do  not  consider  it  derogatory  to 
enter  the  Nursing  profession,  and  when  they  have  entered  it,  at  the  price  of 
much  hard  work  and  many  fees,  the  more  expert  of  them  are  able  to  gain 
positions  of  considerable  emolument  and  repute  in  the  ranks  of  the  Private, 
District,  Hospital,  or  Jubilee  Nurses,  or  in  the  Colonial  or  Army  Nursing 
Services. 

54.  The  Committee  have  received  evidence    to  show  that  the  Poor  Law  See  Index  to 
Nurses  are  to  a  great  extent  recruited  from  the  daughters  of  private  gentle-  S^-"^^  ^^^^ 
men,  professional  men,  farmers,  and  shopkeepers.     There  have  been  some  » Nurs^"  and 
allegations  that  the  class  of  the  recruits  is  deteriorating.       The  Committee  "  Probationers." 
are  not  disposed  on  the  whole  to  consider  that  the  class  differs  very  largely  e.g.,  Dury,  1744. 
from  the  class  of  non-Poor  Law  Niu^ses.     They  therefore  consider  that  as 

counter  attractions  to  the  high  emoluments  and  freedom  of  life  offered  to 
this  class  by  District  and  Private  nursing  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
prospects  and  status  offered  to  them  by  the  Colonial  and  Army  Nursing 
services  on  the  other,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  prestige, 
the  professional  opportunities,  and  the  personal  comfort  of  the  Workhouse 
Nurse  in  general,  and  the  Rural  Workhouse  Nurse  in  particular. 

55.  Under  the  heading  of  increase  of  prestige  the  Committee  re- 
commend : — 

(1)  That  where  the  number  of  Nurses  justifies  such  a  course,  the  See  Baldwyn 
Guardians  should  employ  paid  servants  to  perform  household  work  in  ?^^^°#'^ 
the  Nurses'  quarters ;  and  that  in  other  cases,  the  better  class  of  pauper  ^vygon  36-41 
labour  should  be  provided  for  this  work.  Kuss,  1*687. 

(2)  That  the  official  qualifications*  of  the  Nurse  should  be  increased  ^^'^'  ^^^^' 
as  indicated  under  Part  III.  of  the  Report. 

(3)  That,  where  possible,  the  office  of  Nurse  and  Matron  should  in  the  ^ 

smaller  workhouses  be   combined.       This    would    increase  both    the  ^^    so  para.     . 

importance  of,  and  the  chances  of  promotion  attached  to  the  office  of 

Nurse. 

(4)  With  a  view  to  increasing  the  repute  of  the  office  of  Nurse,  As  to  the 

Guardians  should  not  be  allowed  to  appoint  untrained  persons  as  ^PP^^"*"**"*  ^^ 

Assistant  Nurses.       See  recommendation  at  end  of  Part  II  (b)  of  ^"^^'''''^  P^'^^'"''^ 
T?rv«^w.4.  ^   '         *s  JNurses, 

I^^POrt  SeeKett,551. 

(5)  The  attention  of  Guardians  should  be  called  to  their  power  to  Jj^^^^J^  iigl 
prescribe  appropriate  duties  for  their  Nurses  under  Art.  154  of  thepreston    ' 
General  Consolidated  Order,  1847,  and  to  the  necessity,  in  order  to  Thomas,  3607. 
avoid  any  misunderstanding,  of  specifically  making  it  the  Nurses'  duty  ^^i^on,  61. 

to  attend  upon  the  sick  in  all  parts  of  the  Workhouse  premises. f  ^73^'  ^^^^' 

Leach,  1305-9. 


*  At  present  the  official  qualifications  are  generally  those  in  the  General  Consolidated  Order, 
Art.  165,  and  the  Nursing  Order,  1897,  Art.  II. 


t  See  paiagraphs  115  and  116. 
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56.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Committee  that,  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing the  prestige  of  the  Nurse,  she  should  be  placed  as  regards  her 
tenure  of  office  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Master,  the  Matron,  the  Relieving 
Officer,  and  the  Schoolmistress.  These  officers  can  only  be  dismissed  with 
the  consent  of  the  Board,  but  the  Nurse  is  dismissable  by  Guardians  at  will, 
although  a  report  of  such  dismissal,  and  the  grounds  thereof,  must  in  each 
case  be  forwarded  to  the  Board  (Art.  188,  General  Consolidation  Order,  1847). 

The  Committee  have  however  received  no  evidence  to  show  that  hardship 
has  resulted  to  Nurses  from  the  exercise  by  Guardians  of  this  power  of 
dismissal ;  indeed,  the  Committee  understand  that  the  general  tendency  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  is  to  treat  with  leniency  rather  than  severity  any  faults 
or  failings  of  the  Nurses  in  their  employ. 

In  these  circumstances  it  does  not  appear  that  the  proposed  alteration 
would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  increase  the  security  in  the  tenure  of  her  office 
which  the  Nurse  at  the  present  time  enjoys. 

Having  regard  therefore  to  the  existing  powers  of  the  Guardians  in  the 
matter,  and  to  the  principles  of  decentralisation  and  local  responsibility  so 
generally  recognised  at  the  present  day,  the  Committee  are  unable  to  re- 
commend that  the  right  to  dismiss  their  Nurses  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  Local  Poor  Law  Authorities. 


O  For  the  work- 
ing of  this  system, 
See  Buckell,  2653. 
Eobinson,  3476, 
3501  and  Davy. 
Also  Index  to 
Evidence  under 
"Out-Relief, 
Nursing." 

See  para.  94  (2). 


57.  Under  the  heading  of  increase  of  professional  opportunities  the  Com- 
mittee recommend ; — 

(1)  With  a  view  to  increasing  the  scope  for  experience  in  small 
country  Workhouses  Nurses  should,  where  possible,  as  at  Chichester,  be 
allowed  to  combine  a  certain  amount  of  nursing  of  the  outdoor  poor 
with  their  nursing  of  the  indoor  poor.  (^) 


(2)  With  a  similar  view  to  (1)  Nurses  should  be  enabled  (under  con- 
ditions in  Part  III.)  to  undergo  part  of  their  training  or  qualifying 
service  at  other  than  large  Workhouses,  so  that  they  might  circulate 
between  country  and  town  Workhouses. 


See  Lee,  860. 
Wilson,  46. 
Vulliamy,  1628. 
Sandercock, 
2252. 
Russ,  1686. 


See  Rhodes,  ir#01. 
Baldwyn  Fleming, 
3667. 

See  Index  to  Evi- 
dence, "Nurses, 
Leave  of." 


58.  Under  the  heading  of  increase  of  comfort  the  Committee  recommend : — 

(1)  In  country  Workhouses,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  monotony 
of  the  life,  the  salary  offered  should  be  slightly  higher  than  that  in 
the  town  Workhouses.  This  would  enable  the  Nurse  in  conjunction 
with  (2)  to  make  herself  a  comfortable  home. 

Apart  from  this  point  the  evidence  seemed  to  show  that  the  existing 
salaries  were  generally  adequate. 

(2)  The  quarters  of  the  Nurse  should  be  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible  ;  and  in  every  case  she  should  have  a  separate  bedroom. 

(3)  Leave  should,  where  possible,  be  allowed  on  the  following 
scale — which  the  evidence  seemed  to  show  would  be  considered 
adequate — 

(a)  Three  weeks  in  the  year ; 

(b)  One  day  a  month ; 

(c)  Alternate  Sundays ; 

(d)  Half-day  a  week ; 

(e)  Two  hours  a  day. 

(4)  With  a  view  to  facilitating  (3)  Guardians  should  be  m^ged  to 
maintain  a  permanent  staff  adequate  to  cope  with  the  day  nursing  and 
night  nursing  of  the  patients,  and  to  obtain  extra  Nurses  from  an 
Institution  when  necessary. 

(5)  Guardians  should  be  encouraged  to  pay  part  of  the  premiums 
towards  annuities  for  their  Nurses. 
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The  Committee  understand  that  Nurses  have  very  generally  taken 
advantage  of  the  Poor  Law  Officers  Superannuation  Act  of  1897  to  contract 

out  of  the  similarly  named  Act  passed  in  1896.     This  is  apparently  chiefly  

due  to  the  fact  that  the  minimum  age  at  which  a  pension  is  obtainable  under 
the  Act  is  too  high  to  be  of  any  general  benefit  to  Nurses,  having  regard  to 
the  arduous  and  exhausting  nature  of  their  duties. 

It  is  felt  that  the  certainty  of  a  pension  at  a  reasonably  early  age  would 
add  very  materially  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Poor  Law  Nursing  Service, 
and  the  Committee  urge  very  strongly  that  Guardians  should,  in  all  cases  of 
Nurses  who  have  contracted  out  of  the  Act  of  1896,  contribute  towards  the  gee,  e.g.,  Wilson, 
premiums  of  the  Nurse's  annuity  on  some  scheme  similar  to  that  obtaining  407  et  seq.,  and 
in  some  of  the  London  Hospitals.     If  necessary,  special  powers  should  be  Appendix  XX^ . 
given  to  the  Guardians  for  this  purpose. 

(6)  Nurses  should  be  allowed  to  choose  their  rations  up  to  a  fixed  Sje  Baldwyn 
proportion  of  the  money  value  of  such  rations.  seeTslVo 

They  should  not  be  allowed  to  receive  money  in  lieu  of  rations,  aJ^d^"'^'^^^^- 
the  whole  of  their  rations  should  be  ordered  from  the  tradesmen  or  ^^^^2211. 
contractors  by  the  Master  in  the  usual  way.  The  only  exception  to 
this  rule  should  be  in  cases  where,  owing  to  lack  of  accommodation. 
Nurses  are  non-resident,  and,  even  in  such  instances,  the  money 
allowance  should  be  restricted  to  the  value  of  those  meals,  which  are 
taken  "  off  duty." 

59.  It  will   be  observed   that  most  of  the  above  recommendations  are 
already  within   the   competence  of   the    Guardians,    and  the    Committee^/- L«e»  ^'6- 
therefore  recommend  that  the  Board  issue  a  Circular  to  Guardians  calling 
especial  attention  to  this  part  of  the  Report. 

60.  In  order,  however,  to  encourage  Guardians  in  the  expenditure 
necessary  to  maintain  an  adequate  nursing  staff  at  a  proper  standard  of 
comfort  and  proficiency,  the  Committee  feel  very  strongly  that  there  should 
be  a  revision  of  the  basis  of  the  grant  paid  to  the  Guardians  out  of 
Exchequer  Funds  under  Section  26  (1)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

The  basis  of  that  grant  **  until  Parliament  otherwise  determines "  is, 
roughly  speaking,  the  amount  certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
have  been  expended  by  the  Guardians  in  salaries  to  their  officers  in  1887, 
and  it  therefore  follows  that  the  expense  of  additions  to  the  Nursing  Staff 
since  1887  has  resulted  in  no  increase  in  the  grants,  and  must,  in  most  See  Rhodes,  1579. 
cases,  represent  in  its  entirety  a  burden  upon  the  local  rates.  lieach,  13  30. 

61.  The  Nurses  trained  and  maintained  by  the  Guardians  become,  as  hass«»e  paiagrapha 
been  shown,  to  a  large  extent  available  for  the  nursing  of  the  sick  other  i5, 16,  and  49. 
than  the  sick  poor.     These  Nurses  are  a  national  asset,  and  the  maintenance 

of  the  supply  of  them  would  seem  to  be  essentially  a  national  service  to 

which  Imperial  funds  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute.     The  Committee 

recommend  therefore  that  the  Boaixi  should  use  their  influence  towards 

obtaining  by  legislation  a  revision  of  the  grant  with  a  view  to  enabling  the 

State   to   more  directly  bear  a   share    of  the   cost    of    the    Poor    Law 

Nursing  Service.     If  this  is  done,  the  Committee  think  that,  as  far  as  see  Dury,  1355. 

Nurses  are  concerned,  the  grant  should  only  be  paid  in  each  year  in  respect 

of  those  Nurses  whose  qualifications  and  appointment^  are  in  accordance 

with  the  requirements  of  the  Board. 

A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  has  been 
found  to  have  an  excellent  effect  in  maintaining  a  proper  standard  of 
nursing.  Barclay,  261. 

^  Sir  H.  Robinson, 

3135. 

62.  In  conclusion  the  Committee  feel  confident  that  the  above  measures  Macneill  196, 
for  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  Poor  Law  Nursing  will,  in  combination  -^^'  '^^^• 
with    the    increase   in   the   number   of  Probationers   recommended  under 

Part  III.,  provide  an  ample  supply  of  properly  qualified  Nurses. 
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63.  In  order,  however,  to  ensure  that  there  shall  be  a  proper  distribution 
of  the  supply  of  Nurses  among  the  various  Workhouses,  the  Committee  very 
strongly  recommend  that  the  acfiiesion  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  the  foUow^ing 
principles  should  be  obtained  : 

(i)  At  least  one  Trained  Nurse,  preferably  qualified  in  midwifery, 
should,  if  possible,  be  resident  in  every  Workhouse ;  but  where  the 
ordinary  nmnber  of  occupied  sick-beds  does  not  exceed  60,  the  Matron 
of  the  Workhouse  may,  if  she  is  a  Trained  Nurse,  act  as  such,  with 
such  suitable  assistance  in  the  shape  of  an  Assistant  Matron  and  of 
Trained  or  Qualified  Nurses  as  may  be  required.* 

(2)  In  very  small  Workhouses  where  it  is  not  feasible  to  have  a 
resident  Trained  Nurse,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  procuring  at 
short  notice  the  services  of  a  temporary  Trained  Nurse  upon  an 
emergency. 

(3)  That  the  responsibility  for  providing  an  adequate  staif  of  both 
Trained  and  Qualified  Nurses  in  each  Workhouse  and  Infirmary  rests 
primarily  upon  the  Guardians,  acting  with  the  advice  of  their  Medical 
Officer,  t 


*  For  explanation  of  the  terms  "Trained  "and  "Qualified  Nurses,"  see  paragraph  97. 

t  See    Article  207    (7)  of  the  General    Consolidated    Order,    1847,    and    Article  1  of    the 
Workhouse  Medical  Officers  Order,  18G8. 
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PART  II.  (d  . 
Supply  of  Superintendent  Nurses. 

H4.  The  Committee  do  not  find  that  the  evidence  shows  any  dearth  in  the 
supply  of  this  class  of  Nurse.  FieSi47'' 

3721. 

65.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  statement  in  Appendix  XVI.,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  85  appointments  as  Superintendent  Nurse  made 
during  the  year  1901,  only  in  14  cases  were  the  qualifications  prescribed  by 
the  Nursing  Order  of  1897  dispensed  with,  and  in  only  one  of  these  cases 
was  the  dearth  of  applicants  alleged  as  a  reason  for  the  dispensation, 

66.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Superintendent  Nurses  appears  to  be  not 
so  much  the  obtaining  of  an  adequate  supply  as  the  maintenance  with  any 
degree  of  permanence  in  their  posts  of  the  technically  qualified  Nurses 
appointed.  In  other  words,  the  frequency  with  which  in  some  Unions 
Superintendent  Nurses  are  changed,  while  a  testimony  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  supply  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  efficiency  of  nursing  administration. 

67.  The  chronic  alteration  of  administratoi-s  and  methods  in  the  sick  wards 
cannot  but  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  patients.  With  a  view  to 
avoiding  an  undue  circulation  of  malcontents  among  the  higher  posts  of  the 
Nursing  Staff,  the  Committee  have  in  Parts  III.  and  IV.  of  the  Report  made 
certain  suggestions  towards  increasing  both  the  qualifications  and  the  duties 
of  the  Superintendent  Nurse.  It  is  hoped  that  these  suggestions,  if  adopted, 
will  have  the  effect  of  retaining  Superintendent  Nurses  more  permanently 
in  their  appointments,  by  rendering  the  tenure  of  these  appointments  more 
attractive. 

68.  The  Committee  have  had  some  doubts,  however,  whether  the  existing 
difficulty  in  satisfactorily  filling  up  appointments  to  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent Nurse,  may  not  in  some  cases  be  partly  due  to  the  conditions 
which  at  present  govern  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer.  Under  the 
Nursing  Order  of  1897,  Art.  III.,  a  staff  of  three  Nurses  and  Assistant 

Nurses  necessitates  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  Nurse,  and  it  has  See,  e.g.,  Davy, 
been  represented  that  a  Superintendent  Nurse  is  not  really  required,  as*^^-^^- 
such,  in  some  of  the  smaller  of  the  Infirmaries  or  Workhouses  in  which  this 
Article  would  require  her  appointment.  To  take  an  extreme  case,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  a  Superintendent  Nurse  would  find  scope  for  her 
functions  of  "  superintending  and  controlling,"  if  her  staff  consisted  merely 
of  two.  In  such  a  case  she  would  be  likely  either  to  invade  upon  the 
functions  of  other  officers,  or  else  to  throw  up  an  appointment,  which  she 
would  feel  unsuited  to  her  abilities. 

* 

69.  This  objection  to  the  existing  rule  is  heightened  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Superintendent  Nm*se,  if  qualified  as  recommended  in  this  Report, 
will  in  future  be  an  officer  requiring  an  even  larger  scope  than  heretofore  for 
the  proper  exercise  of  her  abilities. 

70.  The  Committee  therefore  recommend  that  in  order  to  proportion  the 
supply  of  Superintendent  Nurses  to  the  number  of  appointments  fitted  for 
them  the  following  provisions  should  apply  : 

(1)  A  Superintendent  Nurse  should  be  appointed  as  a  matter  of 
course  where  the  ordinary  number  of  occupied  sick-beds  in  a  Workhouse 
or  Infirmary  is  100  and  upwards.  This  would  give  a  possible  maximum 
of  some  136  Superintendent  Nurses  instead  of  the  existing  number  of 
227. 
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(2)  Where  the  ordinary  number  of  occupied  sick-beds  is  between  60 
and  100  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  Nurse  should  be  optional 
to  the  Guardians. 

71.  Provision  No.  (2)  would  enable  Guardians  of  Workhouses  with 
between  60  and  100  sick-beds  to  appoint  a  Superintendent  Nurse,  if  they 
wished  to  make  their  Workhouse  a  Minor  Training  School,  or  if  for  any 
reason  they  thought  there  would  be  sufficient  scope  foi*  her  services. 

72.  In  a  similar  way,  with  a  view  to  both  justifying  and  encouraging  the 
appointment  of  a  Superintendent  Nurse  for  Workhouses  with  between  60 
and  100  sick-beds,  the  Committee  reconunend  that  in  such  Workhouses  it 
should  be  permissible  for  Guardians  to  appoint  one  person  to  the  two  offices 
of  Matron  and  Superintendent  Nurse,  with  an  Assistant  Matron  to  assist 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Matron. 


8ee  Da\y,  3236, 
r>242,  3250. 
Hull,  2693,  2769 
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PART  III. 

Skcond  and  Third  Points  of  Refkrence. 

(2)  What  regulations^  if  any^  should  be  made  as  to  the  qtudificaiions  ant 
Jraining  of  Prooationers ; 

(3)  What  amendment^   if  any^  is  desirable   in   the    Regulations    as   to   the 
-qualification  of  Superintendent  Nurses. 


Introductory. 

73.  It  has  been  thought  undesirable  to  treat  these  two  points  of  reference 
-entirely  separately.  In  the  course  of  their  Inquiry  into*  the  condition  of  Poor 
Law  Nursing  the  Committee  have  been  much  struck  with  the  inter-dependence 
shown  to  exist  between  the  qualifications  of  Superintendent  Nurses  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  supply,  status,  and  training  of  Probationers  on  the  other.  The 
Nursing  Order  of  1897  deals  ostensibly  with  Nurses  and  Superintendent 
Nurses,  but  it  is  in  fact  also  an  official  minute  laying  down  for  Probationers 
the  conditions  of  their  advancement  in  the  Poor  Law  Service.  On  the  other 
hand,  part  of  the  qualifications  of  a  Superintendent  Nurse  must  in  many 
cases  consist  of  her  training  as  a  Probationer  and  a  Nurse,  from  which  it 
follows  that  the  thorough  training  of  Probationers  is  one  of  the  best 
guarantees  for  the  efficiency  of  Nurses  and  Superintendent  Nurses  as  a  class. 
The  Committee  feel  therefore  that  the  qualification  of  Superintendent  Nurses 
and  Probationers  must  be  settled  with  due  regard  to  the  necessities  of,  and 
the  "demand  for,  each  of  those  classes,  and  also  of  the  intervening  class  of 
Nurses,  and  upon  this  principle  the  succeeding  paragraphs  proceed. 
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PART   III.     (a). 

Qualifications  of  Probationers. 

74.  At  present  there  are  no  general  regulations  as  to  the  qualifications  to- 
be  required  of  a  young  woman  whom  the  Guardians  desire  to  appoint  as  a 
Probationer. 

Each  proposed  appointment*  is  submitted  for  sanction  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  consider  the  case  upon  its  merits ;  but  except  in 
the  case  where  bad  character  is  shewn,  it  is  the  general  rule  not  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  qualification  on  the  appointment  of  a  Probationer. 

75.  Inasmuch  as  a  Probationer  is  essentially  a  person  in  process  of 
acquiring  qualifications,  the  Committee  consider  that  the  only  qualifications 
which  can  reasonably  be  required  of  her  upon  appointment  are — 

1.  A  minimum  age  of  21. 

2.  A  good  character. 

3.  Intelligence. 

4.  Good  health. 

These  qualifications  are  so  obviously  desirable  in  a  young  woman  employed 
in  and  about  a  sick-ward,  that  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  dilate  upon 
them. 

With  a  view,  however,  to  more  thoroughly  testing  qualifications  2  and  3 
it  may  often  be  desirable  that  a  candidate  for  a  probationership,  before  she 
is  finally  appointed  as  a  Probationer,  should  be  allowed  to  attend  in  the  Sick- 
ward  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  Nurse  or  of  a  charge  . 
nurse  for  a  trial  period  of  six  weeks  or  two  months  at  least.  This  system 
has  been  found  to  work  very  satisfactorily  as  a  method  of  choosing  candi- 
ggg  dates  for  probationerships  in  various  Poor  Law  Infirmaries,  and  in  London 

Gibson,  1899.  and  Other  Hospitals.  If  extended  in  the  Poor  Law  Service,  it  would  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  allowing  to  the  Superintendent  Nurse  what  may 
legitimately  (it  is  submitted)  be  conceded  to  her,  viz.,  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  the  Probationers  who  are  to  serve  under  her. 

76.  The  Committee  think  that  the  substance  of  paragraph  75  might  be 
embodied  in  a  Memorandum  to  be  sent  to  Guardians  desirous  of  appointing 
Probationers  and  that  the  appointment  of  proper  persons  as  Probationers 
might  then  be  left  to  the  Guardians,  the  Board  merely  approving  of  the  total 
number  of  Probationers  to  be  employed  at  the  particular  Workhouse 
Infirmary,  and  of  a  general  scale  of  salary  for  them.  This  procedure  is 
already  in  force  in  several  of  the  larger  Infirmaries,  and  the  Committee 
consider  that  it  might  safely  be  generally  adopted,  thus  relieving  the  Depart- 
ment of  a  considerable  amount  of  routine  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
impressing  upon  the  Local  Authorities  their  responsibility  in  the  matter. 


Except  in  a  few  Institutions  under  Special  Orders. 
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PART  III.  (b). 

The  Training  of  Probationers  and  the  Acquisition  of  Qualifications 
AS  Nurse  and  Superintendent  Nurse. 

77.  At  present  there  are  two  checks  upon  a  Board  of  Guardians  desirous 
•of  training  and  employing  Probationers  in  their  Workhouse  Infirmary. 

78.  The  first  check  is  imposed  by  Article  III.  (3)  of  the  Nursing  Order  of 
1897,  which  makes  it  essential  that,  if  the  proposed  training  is  intended  to 
qualify  for  the  post  of  Superintendent  Nurse,  the  Workhouse  Infirmary  must 
have  a  Resident  Medical  Officer  and  be  a  **  Training  School  for  Nurses,"  of 
which  term,  however,  there  is  no  strict  definition. 

This  Article  also  practically  makes  it  incumbent  on  the  training  schools  to 
which  it  refers,  to  provide  a  three  years'  course  of  training. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  check  is  shown  by  the  considerable  difficulty  which 
exists  in  some  cases  in  supplying  with  Probationers,  Workhouse  Infirmaries 
which  are  not  recognised  training  schools  under  the  Article.      The  control  AtkinBon,  1237. 
which  the  Article  exercises  over  the  training  of  Probationers  in  the  Poor  Brown,  2971, 
Law  Service  may  also  be  gauged  by  comparing  the  number  of  Probationers  |^^-  ^ 
trained  in  recognised  training  schools  with  those  trained  in  Infirmaries  which 
are  not  so  recognised.     From  this  comparison  it  would  seem  probable  that 
the  Article  exercises  a  check  over  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  , 

Probationers  in  the  Poor  Law  Services.* 

79.  The  second  check  is  imposed  by  Articles  153  and  172  of  the  General 
Consolidated  Order,  1847,  under  which,  whether  the  training  is  or  is  not 
intended  to  qualify  for  the  office  of  Superintendent  Nurse,  the  Board  require 
their  sanction  to  be  obtained  to  the  appointment  and  salary  of  each  individual 
Probationert.  These  Articles  place  it  in  the  Board's  power  to  decline  altogether 
to  sanction  the  appointment  of  a  Probationer,  should  they  not  consider  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  Infirmary  warrant  Probationers  being 
trained  there. 

Where  the  circumstances  justify  the  Board  in  allowing  the  training  of 
Probationers  the  Articles  also  provide  a  salutary  check  upon  the  employment 
of  an  excessive  proportion  of  Probationers. 

80.  The  Committee  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses 

to  the  high  class  of  training  given  in  the  larger  recognised  Training  Schools  Raw,  2550, 2601. 
for  Nurses.     The  excellence  of  this  training  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  ^!}?^®^'  ^V(\\ 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  possession  of  a  full  certificate  from  such  a  ^1^^*51      " 
School  is  a  valuable  professional  equipment  for  any  Nurse.  Vulliamy,  1655 

Gibson,  1894. 

81.  The  standard  of  training  adopted  bvthe  Nursing  Order  of  1897  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  been  fully  justified  by  the  event. 

On  the  other  hand  the  rigid  insistence  on  the  definition  of  a  recognised 
Training  School  implied  by  the  Order  has  probably 

(a)  Made  the  maintenance  of  a  supply  of  Probationers  difficult  for  g^^  paragraph  78. 
many  really  good  existing  training  schools,  where  there  is  no  resident 

Medical  Officer. 

(b)  Deterred  from  attempting  to  train  Probationers  many  Infirmaries, 
where  a  sound  training  for  the  ordinary  qualified  Nurse  could  probably 
be  given. 


*  The  number  of  Probationers  in  Recognised  Training  Schools  in  August  1902  was  1,973. 
'{See  Appendix  V.  and  VII).  According  to  the  Board's  records,  the  number  of  Probationers  in 
non-Training  Schools  was  only  408. 

t  Except  in  certain  Unions  under  special  Orders. 
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82.  In  view  of  these  considerations  and  of  the  desirability  of  an  increase^ 
in  the  number  of  Probationers  shown  in  Part  II.  (a)  of  the  Report,  the^ 
Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  case  has  been  made  out  for  increasing 
in  some  way  the  facilities  for  training  Probationers. 

83.  While  conceding  this  point  it  is  well,  however,  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  breakdown  of  the  existing  machinery  for  training 
Probationers,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  annually 
turning  out  a  supply  of  Nurses  numerically  sufficient  to  supply  all  the 
vacancies  for  Nurses  in  the  Poor  Law  Service.  There  is  therefore  no  need 
either  for  a  reckless  abandonment,  or  for  a  costly  reconstruction  of  the 
existing  system.     For  while  on  the  one  hand  it  ha*s  apparently  been  thought 

Humphreys,  3057  that  all  Unions  might  be  allowed  to  train  Probationers,  on  the  other  hand  it 
d  passim.  has  been  urged  that  Unions  should  combine  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 

Wilson,  64, 122.    throughout  the  country  great  Central  Training  Schools  for  Nurses. 

The  Committee  venture  to  think  that  the  wisdom  of  the  first  of  these 
Sir  H.  Robinson,  Schemes  is  refuted  by  the  experience  in  Ireland,  where  the  experiment  of 
3126  ei  seq.         '  allowing  all  Workhouses  to  train  Probationers  resulted  in  conspicuous  failure 
to  provide  a  supply  of  qualified  Nurses. 

As  to  the  second,  the  Committee  consider  that,  under  existing  conditions, 
such  a  scheme  is  hardly  practical,  even  if  it  were  necessary. 

* 

84.  The  advantages  of  establishing  large  central  Infirmaries  to  receive  the 
sick  from  several  Unions  might  be  arguable  if  a  system  of  relief  for  the  sick- 
poor  were  being  devised  aft  initio;  but  to  graft  such  a  system  upon  the 

I  existing  system  of  Poor  Law  Relief  would  involve — 

(a)  A  violation  of  the  natural  sentiment  of  the  poor  in  favour  of  being 
nursed  during  sickness  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  homes. 

Huraphpeys,3024.  (b)  A  lai'ge,  and  at  present  uncalculated,  additional  expenditure  out 

of  rates  upon  new  buildings. 

(c)  A  great  waste  in  the  disuse  of  existing  buildings. 

85.  Even  if  these  difficulties  were  disregarded,  there  would  still  remain  the 
necessity  for  providing  in  the  Workhouse  nursing  accommodation  for — 

(1)  The  merely  infirm  and  aged  who  are  inmates  of  the  sick  wards 
because  of  the  extra  care  they  receive  there,  but  who  are  not  sufficiently 
ill  to  justify  their  removal  to  a  Hospital. 

(2)  Inmates  temporarily  on  the  sick  list. 

(3)  Inmates  who  might  fall  seriously  ill  in  the  Workhouse,  so  that  they 
could  not  safely  be  removed. 

86.  The  Committee  do  not  therefore  consider  the  "Central  Infirmary "^ 
system  as  a  necessary  or  adequate  solution  of  the  nursing  difficulty.  The 
only  concessions  they  are  disposed  to  make  in  the  direction  of  recommending 
the  combination  of  Unions  for  Nursing  purposes  is  that — 

(1)  In  a  few  cases  it  might  be  found  possible,  as  at  present,  for  the 
Guardians  of  one  Union  to  arrange  for  some  of  their  sick  to  be  nursed 
in  the  conveniently  adjacent  infirmary  of  another  Union. 

(2)  When  Unions  in  a  County  or  other  district  desire  to  voluntarily 
co-operate  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  joint  system  of  training, 
examining,  and  providing  Nurses  for  the  district,  such  co-operation 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  encouraged  by  the  Board.  In  this 
connection  the  Committee  would  draw  especial  attention  to  the  scheme 
of  the  Yorkshire  Nursing  Board,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  XXVII. 

87.  While  declining,  therefore,  either  to  unduly  relax  or  unduly  restrict 
the  existing  conditions  under  whicli  an  Infirmary  or  Workhouse  may  be 
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recognised  as  a  Training  School  for  Nurses,  the  Committee  put  forward  the 
following  scheme  for  increasing  the  facilities  for  the  training  of  Probationers. 

88.  The  Committee  recommend  that  for  the  future  the  training  of 
Piobationers  in  Poor  Law  Institutions  should  be  allowed  by  the  Board  in 
two  classes  of  training  schools,  to  be  called  respectively  Major  and  Minor 
Training  Schools. 

89.  The  essentials  of  an  Infirmary  recognised  as  a  Major  Training  School 
should  be — 

I.  A  Medical  Officer,  resident  at,  or  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the 
Infirmary. 

II.  A  Superintendent  Nurse  or  the  Matron  of  an  Infirmary  under 
separate  administration  from  the  Workhouse. 

III.  A  three  years'  course  of  progressive  training  which  complies  with 
a  general  plan  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

IV.  No  formal  certificate  of  training  to  be  given  by  the  Training 
School  except  upon  the  following  conditions  : 

(a)  Three  *  years'  training. 

(b)  A  successful  examination  (practical  and  theoretical)  by  two 
independent  examiners,  one  of  whom  should  be  the  Matron  or 
Superintendent  Nurse  of  a  recognised  Training  School. 

(c)  A  certificate  of  good  conduct  and  proficiency,  signed  by  the 
Superintendent  Nurse  of  the  Workhouse  or  by  the  Matron  of  the 
Separate  Infirmary t  and  by  the  Medical  Officer,  and  countersigned. by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

90.  The  essentials  of  a  Workhouse  or  Workhouse  Infirmary  recognised  as 
a  Minor  Training  School  should  be— 

1.  A  Superintendent  Nm'se  of  the  Workhouse  or  a  Matron  of  the 
Separate  Infirmary,  f 

2.  A  Medical  Officer  who  engages  to  devote  some  of  his  time  to 
instructing  Probationers  by  lecture  or  otherwise. 

3.  Systematic  instruction  of  the  Probationers  by  the  Superintendent 
Nurse  or  Medical  Officer,  which  complies  with  a  general  plan  to  be  laid 
down  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

4.  No  formal  certificate  of  training  to  be  given  by  the  Training 
School  except  upon  the  following  conditions  : 

(a)  At  least  one  year's  training  ;  (b)  A  certificate  of  good  conduct 
and  proficiency  from  the  Superintendent  Nurse,  countersigned  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ;  (c)  A  certificate  by  the 
Medical  Officer  attached  to  the  Infirmary,  that  he  considers  the 
Probationer  (jualified  to  undertake  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  Nurse. 

91.  The  Committee  further  recommend  that  a  Probationer  who  has 
undergone  at  least  one  year's  training  at,  and  obtained  the  formal 
certificate  of  a  Minor  Training  School  should  be  considered  and  called  a 
*' Qualified  Nurse,"  and  should  be  recognised  by  the  Board  as  a  proper 
person  to  fill  any  post  in  the  Nursing  Service  to  which  she  may  be 
appointed  by  Guardians  where  the  supervision  of  a  Trained  Nurse  is 
available. 
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*  This  condition  would  be  waived  in  cases  under  paragraph  94  (2). 
t  ue.,  Infirmary  under  separate  administration  from  the  Workhouse. 
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Qualified  Nui*ses  who  wish  to  become  Superintendent  Nurses  might 
obtain  the  additional  qualification  necessary  by  proceeding  as  indicated  in 
paragraph  94  (2).  Such  Nurses  would  also  be  available  for  District  Nursing 
or  as  Cottage  Nurses  under  the  Holt-Ockley  (^)  or  similar  systems. 

92.  A  Probationer  who  has  undergone  a  full  three  years'  training  at,  and 
obtained  the  formal  certificate  of  a  Major  Training  School  should  be 
considered  and  called  a  "  Trained  Nurse."  A  Trained  Nurse  should  be 
recognised  by  the  Board  as  a  proper  person  to  fill  any  post  in  the  Nursing 
Service  to  which  she  may  be  appointed  by  Guardians  other  than  the  post 
of  Superintendent  Nurse. 

93.  A  Probationer  while  undergoing  her  training  at  a  Major  Training 
School  should  be  allowed,  if  so  appointed  by  the  Guardians,  to  act  as 
Qualified  Nurse,  provided  she  has  completed  at  least  one  year  of  her 
training,  and  has  been  certified  as  proficient  by  the  Superintendent  Nurse 
and  Medical  Officer. 

94.  With  a  view  to  assisting  the  supply  of  Probationers  at  Minor  Training 
Schools,  the  Committee  recommend — 

(1)  That  Major  Training  Schools  should  undertake,  as  a  general  rule, 
not  to  accept  Probationers  for  training  for  a  less  period  than  Ihree 
years.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  sending  entire'y  to  the  Minor 
Training  Schools  the  Probationer  who  either  is  not  willing  at  the  outset 
to  engage  herself  for  so  long  a  period  as  three  years,  or  else  does  not 
wish  to  enter  the  higher  ranks  of  the  nursing  profession. 

(2)  An  exception  should  be  made  to  (1)  in  the  case  of  a  Qualified 
Nurse,  who  has  become  such  in  virtue  of  a  formal  certificate  from  a 
Minor  Training  School,  and  has,  in  addition,  had  one  year's  service  as 
Qualified  Nurse  (at  a  Minor  Training  School).  Such  a  Qualified  Nurse 
should  be  allowed  to  obtain  a  Formal  Certificate  as  a  Trained  Nurse 
provided  she  serves  at  least  18  months  at  a  Major  Training  School,  and 
can  pass  the  examination  and  show  the  certificate  mentioned  in 
paragraph  89,  IV.  (b)  and  (c). 

The  Committee  think,  however,  that  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  must 
mainly  depend  upon  local  co-operation  between  Unions  on  lines  such  as 
those  indicated  by  the  Yorkshire  Nursing  Board.* 

95.  Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  Training  of  Probationers  the 
Committee  wish  to  pass  a  few  remarks  upon  a  suggestion,  which  was  made 
to  them  by  various  witnesses,  to  the  effect  that  Probationers  should  be 
bound  down  to  serve  the  (iuardians  as  Nurses  for  a  period  of  years 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  expiry  of  their  service  as  Probationers. 
The  object  of  this  suggestion  was  apparently  to  increase  the  supply  of 
Workhouse  Nurses  by  preventing,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  tlie  exodus  of 
Probationers  from  the  Poor  Law  Service  on  the  completion  of  their  training. 
But  a  guarantee  by  the  Probationer  to  remain  in  tbe  Poor  Law  Service  as  a 
Nurse  at  the  end  of  her  probationership  appears  to  involve,  as  a  corollary,  a 
guarantee  that  at  the  en(l  of  her  probationership  she  shall  be  found  a  post  as 
Nurse.  The  difficulty  of  the  Committee  is  that  they  do  not  see  who  is  in  a 
position  to  give  this  guarantee.  The  Guardians  cannot  give  it,  inasmuch  as 
the  vacancies  for  Nm-ses  in  their  own  Workhouse  are  limited  in  number  and 
uncertain  in  occurrence,  while,  over  the  vacancies  in  Workhouses  other  than 
their  own,  the  Guardians  have  no  control  whatever.  On  the  other  hand 
neither  the  Local  Government  Board  nor  the  State  can  give  the  guarantee 
of  employment,  seeing  that  the  appointment  of  Nurses,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  local  government,  vests  in  the  Guaidians,  whose  servants, 
and  not  the  State's,  the  Nurses  are. 

Moreover,  even  if  Probationers  could  be  induced  to  bind  themselves  to  give 
the  Guardians  the  refusal  of  their  services  as  Nurse  at  the  end  of  their 

*  See  Index  to  Evidence  under  "Yorkshire  Nursing  Board."    Also  Appendix  XXVII. 
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probationership,  the  chances  that  the  occurrence  of  vacancies  for  them  will 
synchronise  with  the  termination  of  their  training  are  so  remote,  that  the 
Committee  do  not  think  it  would  be  just  to  force  such  a  one-sided  engage- 
ment upon  Probationers. 

FinjiUy,  it  has  been  recommended  in  Part  II.  (a)  of  the  Report  that  the 
number  of  Probationers  should  be  increased,  and  the  Committee  cannot 
therefore  lend  any  support  to  a  proposal  which  would,  in  two  ways,  tend  to 
diminish  the  number  of  Probationers. 

For  it  is  clear  that  if  Probationers  at  the  end  of  their  training  remained 
on  in  their  Training  School,  even  though  no  vacancies  there  in  the  office  of 
Nurse  should  have  occurred,  they  would  soon  usurp  both  the  accommodation 
and  the  work  intended  for  Probationers  in  that  Training  School,  and  its 
efficiency  as  a  School  for  Nurses  would  gradually  be  diminished,  if  not 
entirely  extinguished. 

It  is  also  certain  that  the  condition  of  being  bound  to  remain  in  the  Poor 
Law  Service  would  divert  from  that  Service  the  large  number  of  Proba- 
tioners who,  as  shown  in  Part  II.  (a),  enter  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  an  excellent  training  as  a  Nurse. 

For  these  reasons  therefore  the  Committee  confine  themselves  to  the  con- 
ditions of  training  for  Probationers  specified  in  paragraphs  89  to  94. 

96.  When  the  full  three  years'  training  of  the  Probationer  has  been 
completed,  and  she  has  become  a  Trained  Nurse,  the  Committee  do  not  feel 
it  right  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  go  straight  to  the  top  of  the  nursing 
profession  without  having  had  any  experience  in  service  as  a  Trained  Nurse. 
Indeed  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  from  a  lack  of  such  experience 
Superintendent  Nurses  may  often  be  lacking  in  administrative  capacity.  (^)      Gibion  1829 

With   a  view  therefore   to   giving   the  would-be  Superintendent  Nurse  1951. 
experience   in    administration,  the   Committee  recommend   that  a  Trained  White,  2216. 
Nurse  shall  not  be  eligible  for  the  post  of  Superintendent  Nurse  until  she 
has  served  for  at  least  a  year  as  a  Trained  Nurse  or  in  some  equivalent 
position. 

Finally,  the  Committee  consider  that  every  Superintendent  Nurse  should  w;  Rhodes,  1600. 
be  required  to  hold  a  Midwifery  Certificate  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Marqnardt,  2lli. 
Midwives.  Broadwood,  3751, 

3771. 

97.  To  sum   up,  the  complete  scheme  which  the  Committee  submit  as  SaS^^^^MeSik 
necessary  alike  for  the  proper  training  and  qualification  of  Probationers  and  3700. 
Superintendent  Nurses,  is  as  follows  : — 

Four  well'dejined  (grades  in  the  Nurmig  service,  viz. : 

1.  Probationers,  trained  either  in  Major  or  Minor  Training  Schools, 
with  qualifications — (a)  minimum  age,  21 ;  (b)  intelligence ;  (c)  good 
character  and  health. 

2.  Qualified  Nurses.  Qualification,  one  year's  training  in,  and  the 
formal  Certificate  of  a  Minor  Training  School,  or  alternatively  an 
equivalent  Certificate  from  a  non-Poor  Law  Institution. 

3.  Trained  Nurses.  Qualification,  three  years'  training  in,  and  the 
formal  Certificate  of  a  Major  Training  School,  or  alternatively  an 
equivalent  Certificate  from  a  non-Poor  Law  Institution. 

4.  Superintendent  Nurses,     Qualifications  — 

(a)  Certificate  as  Trained  Nurse. 

(b)  One  year's  service  as  Trained  Nurse  or  as  a  non-Poor  Law 
Nurse  of  equivalent  rank. 

(c)  Midwifery  Qualification  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Midwives. 

The  Committee  trust  that  this  scheme,  with  the  widened  opportunities  for 
training  and  pieferment  which  it  offers,  will,  in  conjunction  with  the  recom- 

675U  D  2 
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inendations  in  Part  II.,  increase  both  the  attractiveness  of  the  Poor  Law 
Nursing  Service  and  the  number,  of  Nurses  annually  available  to  enter  it. 
[n  this  way  the  existing  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  Nurses  should 
gradually  be  removed. 

98.  In  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  Committee  would  wish  to 
add  that  they  have  not  omitted  to  consider  the  question  as  to  whether  Poor 
Law  Nursing  appointments  should  be  reserved  solely  for  those  Niu'ses 
trained  in  the  Poor  Law  Service.  There  are,  however,  obvious  advantages 
to  be  obtained  by  the  infusion  into  the  Poor 'Law  Service  of  the  experience 
gained  by  Nurses  from  other  branches  of  the  Nursing  profession.  It  would 
also  hardly  be  possible  to  in  fact  restrict  in  the  way  desired  the  discretion  of 
the  Guardians  in  selecting  Nurses  for  appointment.  Candidates  from  the 
Poor  Law  Service  might  not  be  available,  or  if  available  might  not  be  so  well 
qualified  as  the  candidates  who  have  not  been  in  the  Poor  Law  Service. 
The  competition  of  Nurses  trained  outside  the  Service  must,  in  addition, 
prove  a  healthy  stimulus  towards  maintaining  the  standard  of  training  and 
capacity  of  the  Poor  Law  trained  Nurses. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Committee  cannot  recommend  that  any  steps 
should  be  taken  towards  narrowing  the  avenues  of  entry  into  the  Poor  Law 
Nursing  Service. 
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PART  IV. 

''  Whether  any^  and^  if  so^  rchat  provisions  should  he  made  for  dejininff  more 
sti'ictly  the  respective  duties  of  the  Master  or  Matron  of  the  Workhouse  and  of  the 
Superintendent  Nurse.^^ 

99.  In  dealing  with  this  part  of  their  Inquiry  the  Committee  have  been 
impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the  necessarily  transitory  nature  of  much  of 
the  friction  which  has  undoubtedly  occmred  in  many  Workhouses  upon  the 
appointment  of  a  Superintendent  Nurse  under  the  Order  of  1897.     Under  ^/ dj^vv,  3249. 
that  Order  a  number  of  Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  the  country  became 

obliged  to  appoint,  and  Masters  and  Matrons  to  accept,  a  new  Officer  in  the 
Workhouse.  The  status  of  this  Officer,  as  indicated  both  by  the  duties  and 
the  tenure  of  office  prescribed  for  her,  was  apparently  intended  to  be  a  high 
one.  Her  specific  functions  were  to  "  superintend  and  control,"  and  these 
have  been  in  many  quarters  interpreted  to  be  her  sole  functions.  In  position 
she  was  on  a  level  with  the  Master  and  Matron  in  so  far  as  the  Guardians 
could  not  dismiss  her  without  the  Board's  consent,  although  the  Guardians 
could  not,  as  in  the  case  of  those  officers,  suspend  her  from  her  duties  for 
misconduct.  Yet  at  the  same  time  the  exercise  of  her  authority  was  to  a 
large  and  not  altogether  certain  extent  "  subject  to  the  directions "  of  the 
Master  or  Matron. 

In  such  a  situation  any  Master  or  Matron,  who  resented  the  creation  of 
the  new  office,  could  clearly  find  ample   opportunities   for  increasing  the 
diffifculties  which  the  new  officer  would  naturally  encounter  in  settling  down 
into  her  position.      On  the  other  hand  a  Superintendent  Nurse  (especially  cf,  Wilson,  469. 
where  her  specific  duties  may  hardly  have  been  sufficient  to  occupy  her)  See  paragraph 
might  very  conceivably  have  been  more  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  ^S- 
emphasising  the  dignity  rather  than  the  utility  of  her  office. 

100.  The  Committee  are  therefore  especially  glad  to  record  the  consider-  gg^,  e.g, 
able  proportion  of  witnesses  who  have  testified  to  the  absence  of  adminis- Adcock^' 2854. 
trative  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  Superintendent  Lee,  905. 
Nurse.     It  seems  clear  that  there  has  been  in  many  quarters  a  loyal  and  vSh™^"^^!^^ 
successful    effort  to    meet    the    natural    difficulties    attendant    upon    the  Sandercock  2240. 
appointment  of  a  new  officer  such  as  the  Superintendent  Nurse,  and  the  wtite,  2165,  ^ 
Committee  consider  it  proved  that  Art.  IV.  of  the  Nursing  Order,  which  2171,  2182. 
defines  the  position  and  functions  of  a  Superintendent  Nurse,  may  be  made  See  especially  the 
a  complete  success  by  the  exercise  of  consideration  and  tact  on  the  part  of  evidence  from 
all  concerned.  Epsom  Union. 

101.  Such  consideration  ai}d  tact  will,  it  is  obvious,  become  more  common 
as  a  new  generation  of  officers  grows  up,  to  whom  the  appointment  of  a 
Superintendent  Nurse  will  no  longer  be  an  innovation.  Masters  and 
Matrons  apd  Nurses  themselves  will  become  more  accustomed  to  the  uses 
and  the  limitations  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  Nurse,  and  the  administra- 
tive machinery  in  connection  with  the  office  will  tend  to  work  more 
smoothly.  In  other  words,  a  large  amount  of  the  existing  friction  will 
disappear  by  the  natural  adaptation  of  the  Superintendent  Nurse  and  the 
Poor  Law  Service  to  one  another. 

102.  But  in  the  meantime,  although  it  is  true  that  no  scheme  of  duties 
can  prevent  difficulties  arising  from  incompatibility  of  temperament  among 
the  officers  concerned,  yet  the  existing  duties  of  the  Master  and  Matron, 
prescribed  as  they  were  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  Poor  Law  Service  in 
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the  year  1847,  do  undoubtedly  offer  some  opportunities  for  a  conflict  of  juris- 
diction with  the  Superintendent  Nurses  which,  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
gained  since  1897,  may  now  perhaps  be  avoided. 

The  Committee  therefore  think  that  a  revision  of  the  duties  of  the  Master 
and  Matron,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Infirmary  and  Sick  wards,  might 
very  appreciably  hasten  the  disappearance  of  the  present  trouble. 

103.  The  possible  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  under  the  existing  system  may 
conveniently  be  arranged  under  three  headings  according  as  they  arise  in 
connection  with  (1)  Patients,  (2)  Employes,  and  (3)  Buildings  and  Furniture 
of  the  Infirmary  or  Sick  Wards. 
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PAET  IV.   (a). 
Possible  Conflicts  oj  Jurisdiction  as  regards  PatimiK 

104.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Master  over  male  patients  in  the  Sick  Wards* 
may  be  roughly  sketched  as  follows  : — He  is  responsible  for  causing  them  to 

be  conveyed  to  the  sick  ward  after  they  have  been  examined  by  the  Medical  * 

Oflficer  on  admission  to  the  Workhouse.  (^)     He  can  enforce  order,  punctu-  q)  g.C.O.  1847, 
ality,  and  cleanliness  in  their  habits  and  conduct  when  in  the  Sick  Wards.  (*)  Articles   91   and 
When    they  are    partially    disabled  during    convalescence    or    otherwise,  ^^^^(2)- 
he  it  is  who  technically  has  the  right  to  decide  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  LI  Article  208  (6)! 
employment  they  may  be  put  to.  (^)     He  can  superintend  their  feeding,  (*)  (*)  Article  208  (8). 
inspect  their  night-clothes  and  their  day-clothes,  (^)  send  them  to  bed  at  O  Article  208 
a  fixed  time,  and  put  out  their  fires  and  their  lights,  *'  except  so  far  as  may  (g^^)-   . 
be  necessary  for  the  sick."  (®)     It  is  the  Master  who  has  "  to  take  care  that "  w^.  ^^^  ® 
the  patients  receive  proper  medical  and  '*  other"  attendance,  and  that  they  n^  Article  208 
are  given  the  prescribed  medicines,  necessaries  and  diet.  (^)     In  other  words,  (U). 
he  is  responsible  for  the  proper  nursing  of  patients  whether  they  be  only  J*)  ^^^®'®  ^^® 
slightly  ill  or  dying.  (®)    The  Matron  has  similar  powers  with  regard  to  female  L  Article  210 

patients.  (®)   In  addition  she  is  specifically  charged  with  the  *'  care  of. the (^^)  (W)  Article  210 

sick  paupers,"  she  is  to  furnish  them  ''with  such  changes  of  linen  as  may (12). 

be  necessary,"  to  see  that  their  linen,  stockings,  and  beading  are  kept  clean, 

and  to   provide   them   with  the   proper  diet.      She    may    superintend   the  Article  210  (7) 

washing  of  their  persons  and  their  clothes,  and,'finally,  she  assists  the  Master  and  (11)  and  (12). 

in  the  general  management  of  the  Workhouse,  so  that  in  his  absence  or  with  Article  2io  (13) 

his  concurrence  she  is  his  deputy. 

105.  In  contrast  to  this  incessant  and  ubiquitous  responsibility  for,  and 
control  over  the  sick,  which  technically  vest  in  the  Master  and  Matron,  the 
Superintendent  Nurse  has  no  specific  authority  or  duties  at  all  in  connection 
with  the  sick,  except  such  as  devolve  upon  her  indirectly. 

Under  the  Order  of  1897  the  duty  of  the  Superintending  Nurse  is  to 
"  superintend  and  control  the  other  nurses  and  assistant  nurses  in  the  ^^^^^^  ^^-  (^)- 
performance  of  their  duties,"  subject  in  all  matters  of  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  to  the  directions  of  the  Medical  Officer,  and  in  all  other  matters  to  the 
directions  of  the  Master  or  Matron.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the 
existing  duties  of  the  Superintendent  Nurses  are  confined  to  superintending 
and  controlling  the  nurses,  and  cases  have  actually  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Committee  where  Superintendent  Nurses  have  successfully 
insisted  on  their  right  not  to  be  compelled  to  perform  actual  nursing  duties 
in  connection  with  the  sick.  Such  cases  amply  explain  the  hesitation  of  the 
Board  in  1897  to  transfer  the  supreme  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
sick  .poor  to  a  new  class  of  officer,  whose  merit  and  competence  were  alike, 
at  that  date,  untried. 

106.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  cases  a  Superintendent  Nm\se  will 
naturally  be  inclined  to  consider  that  she  should  be  directly  responsible  for 
the  care  and  welfare  of  the  patients,  and  will  resent  the  fact  that  under  the 
existing  regulations  it  is  the  Master  and  Matron  who  are  in  fact  so 
responsible. 

Hence,  even  the  most  prudent  exercise  by  the  Master  and  Matron  of  their 
prescribed  duties  in  connection  with  the  sick  might  often  result  in  con- 
siderable friction  with  the  Superintendent  Nurse. 

107.  In  these  circmnstances.  and  in  view  of  the  high  quahfications 
proposed  in  Part  III.  for  a  Superintendent  Nurse,  the  Committee  consider 

♦Throughout  the  succeeding  paragraphs  "Sick  Wards  "is  intended- to  include  Workhouse 
InfirmAries  not  under  separate  administration  from  the  Workhouse. 
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that  the  time  has  now  come  when  she  should  be  made  the  officer  primarily 
responsible  to  the  Guardians  under  the  Medical  Officer  for  the  care  and 
welfare  of  the  sick. 

While,  therefore,  retaining  to  the  Master  his  full  authority  and  general 
responsibility  as  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Workhouse,  the  Committee  recom- 
mend that,  where  there  is  a  duly  qualified  Superintendent  Nurse,  the  Master 
should  be  relieved  of  all  specific  duties  in  connection  with  the  sick  in  the 
Sick  Wards,  and  that  full  and  definite  responsibility  in  respect  of  these  duties 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  Superintendent  Nurse. 


Article  208  (14). 


108.  On  this  principle  the  right  (though  not  the  duty)  of  entry  into  the 
Sick  Wards  should  be  preserved  to  the  Master,  and  it  should  be  made  a 
definite  duty  of  the  Superintendent  Nurse  to  summon  the  Master  (or  in 
his  absence  the  Matron)  to  the  Sick  Wards,  either  upon  the  request  of  an 
inmate  of  the  Sick  Wards,  or  upon  any  emergency  involving  the  safety  of  any 
part  of  the  Workhouse  or  its  inmates.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  understood 
to  be  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  Nurse  to  report  to  and  consult 
the  Master  in  any  difficulty  which  may  arise. 

109.  When  the  Master  traverses  the  Sick  Wards,  and  at  all  other  times,  it 
should  be  distinctly  recognised  as  within  his  rights  as  head  of  the  Workhouse 
to  report  to  the  Visiting  Committee,  or  to  the  Medical  Officer,  any  neglect 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent  Nurse  which  may  come  to  his 
notice. 

As  exceptions  to  the  principle  of  paragraph  107,  the  Master  should  retain 
the  duty  (upon  request  from  the  Superintendent  Nurse  or  otherwise)  of 
sending  for  the  Medical  Officer  and  for  the  relatives  of  a  dying  pauper, 
or  for  a  Minister  of  Religion,  inasmuch  as  the  control  of  messengers, 
telephones,  &c.,  should  properly  remain  under  the  Master  as  Head  of.  the 
Workhouse. 


110.  As  regards  stores,  food,  &c.,  for  the  Sick  Wards,  the  Master's  re- 
sponsibility should  end  with  their  delivery  to  the  Superintendent  Nurse,  and 

See,  e.g.,   '  tlic  latter  should  be  held  accountable  for  them  after  they  have  been  delivered 

Hawes,  7144,  737  ^^  j^^j. 


Soe,  e.g., 
Kett,  663,  as  to 
difficulties  in 
supply  of  linen 
to  Infirmary. 
Sec  Marquardt, 
2148. 

Moore,  2805. 
KiiAV,  2567. 
Khodes,  1556. 
Wilson,  456,  442, 
465. 
Tillotson,  991. 

See  Holland,  3079, 
:nOO,  3111. 
Khodes,         1514, 
1554. 

Preston  Thomas, 
3638,  3642. 
Wilson,  500. 
Tillotson,  987. 
Sir  H.   Robinson, 
3141 


111.  In  a  similar  way  the  Matron  Kshould  be  relieved  of  all  specific  duties 
as  regards  the  sick,  other  than  those  of  supplying  (1)  the  cooked  food  and 
(2)  clean  linen  and  clothes  for  the  Sick  Wards.  And  as  regards  the  linen  and 
clothes,  the  Superintendent  Nurse  should  be  provided  with  a  surplus  stock 
over  and  above  the  daily  needs  of  the  Sick  Wards,  and  should  l)e  held 
responsible  for  that  stock. 

The  Committee  do  not  propose  that,  except  as  the  representative  of  the 
Master  or  upon  the  request  of  a  female  patient,  the  Matron  should .  have 
any  duties  necessitating  her  entry  into  the  Sick  Wards,  unless  it  should  be 
necessary  to  traverse  them  in  order  to  pass  from  one  part  of  the  Workhouse 
premises  to  another. 

The  Guardians  should,  however,  have  the  power  to  direct  the  Matron  to 
visit  the  Sick  Wards  for  any  special  purpose. 

112.  The  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  the  employes  in  Sick  Wards 
may  conveniently  l>e  considered  under  a  sub-division  according  as  they  relate 
(l)'to  the  nurs»  s,  and  (2)  to  the  servants  and  paupers  employed  as  servants. 
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PART  IV.  (b). 
Pcssiblri  Con/Ucts  of  Jurisdiction  as  regards  the  Nurses. 

113.  The  position  of  the  Master  and  Matron  with  regard  to  the  Nurses 
IS  as  follows : — Under  Art.  208  (3)  of  the  General  Consolidated  Order,  the 
Master  is  to  enforce  order,  punctuaUty,  and  cleanliness,  and  the  observance 
of  all  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Workhouse  upon  the  officers, 
assistants,  and  servants  therein. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  Article  may  be  interpreted  to  give  him  a  power  of 
general  superintendence  over  the  Nurses  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
in  the  Sick  Wards,  and  indeed  Art.  208  (29)  would  specifically  empower  him 
to  report  to  the  Guardians  any  negligence  or  other  misconduct  on  their 
part. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Matron  over  the  Nurses  is  confined  to  reporting 
their  negligence  or  misconduct  to  the  Master*  and  to  such  general  disciplinary 
power  as  she  may  possess  as  the  Master's  deputy  under  Art.  210  (13). 

114.  The  duties  of  the  Superintendent  Nurse  with  regard  to  the  Nurses,  s««  p»»«»p*^  i^ 
and  indeed  her  sole  specified  duties,  are  to  superiptend  and  control  the 

Nurses  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Hence  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent  Nurse  is  coincident 
with,  and  limited  to,  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  Nurse,  and  in  order 
to  understand  the  extent  of  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent  Nurse  it  becomes 
necessary  to  set  out  what  are  the  duties  of  the  Nurse. 

115.  The  duties  of  the  Nurse  are  derived  from  three  sources  : 

Fii*st,  under  the  General  Consolidated  Order,  1847,  Art.  213,  she  is  to  nurse 
the  sick  in  the  sick  and  lying-in  wards,  to  inform  the  Medical  Officer  of  any 
defects  in  those  wards,  and  to  keep  a  Ught  at  night  in  the  sick-ward. 

Second,  under  Art.  154  of  the  same  Order  the  Guardians  of  any  Union  may 
require  the  Nm'se  to  perform  any  duties  conformable  with  the  nature  of  her 
office. 

Third,  Under  Art.  IV.  (3)  of  the  Dietaries  Order,  1900,  the  Nurse  must,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Medical  Officer,  requisition  the  Master  for  any  provisions 
or  stimulants  urgently  required  for  a  sick  inmate  in  her  charge,  and 
subsequently  submit  the  counterfoil  of  such  requisition  for  the  approval  of 
the  Medical  Officer. 

116.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  summary  that  (except  where  the  Guardians 
may  have  imposed  exceptional  duties  under  Art.  154)  the  duties  of  the  Nurse 
are  practically  confined  to  duties  in  the  Sick  Wards,  t  Consequently  the 
duties  of  the  Superintendent  Nurse  (i.e.,  her  superintendence  and  control  of 
the  Nurses)  are  strictly  speaking  also  confined  to  the  Sick  Wards,  and  it 
therefore  follows  that  while  the  Master  and  Matron  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  Nurse  both  within  and  without  the  Sick  Wards,  the  Superintendent 
Nurse  has  only  jurisdiction  over  her  while  she  is  in  the  Sick  Wards,  and  even 
there  her  jurisdiction  is,  to  an  mxdefined  degree,  •'sulyect  to  the  directions 
of  the  Master  and  Matron."  + 

117.  There  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  this  limited  and  partial 
jurisdiction  of  the  Superintendent  Niu'se  over  her  Nurses  may  make  the 
maintenance  of  a  proper  spirit  of  discipline  and  respect  towards  herself  in 
the  Sick  Wards  a  very  difficult  matter.  Unless  the  Master  and  Matron  are 
tactful.  Nurses  will  be  inclined  to  continually  appeal  against  decisions  of  the 

♦  Art.  210  (15).     General  Consolidated  Order,  1847, 

t  This  term  here  of  course  includes  the  "  lying-in  wards  " 
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Superintendent  Nurse ;  disputes  will  arise  on  such  appeals,  and  a  general 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  discontent  be  created  in  the  Workhouse  and 
Sick  Wards. 

118.  The  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  wherever  there  is  a  duly 
appointed  Superintendent  Nurse,  full  and  specific  control  over  the  Nurses, 
their  discipline  both  on  and  off  duty,  and  their  work  should  be  given  to  her. 
The  Matron  should  have  no  control  over  the  Nurses  except  where  the 
Guardians  decide  to  confer  such  control  in  connection  with  the  Nxu-ses' 
quarters  and  the  cooking  of  their  food. 

119.  The  Master,  while  maintaining  his  position  and  general  responsibility 
as  head  of  the  Workhouse,  should  no  longer  be  piimarily  required  to  enforce 
order,  cleanliness,  and  punctuality  upon  the  Nurses.  This,  in  the  first 
instance,  should  become  a  function  of  the  Superintendent  Nurse.  The 
Master  should  retain  his  right  of  reporting  to  the  Guardians  any  neglect  or 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Nurses  which  he  may  observe  ;  but  he  should 
exercise  this  right  with  discretion  and  should  be  careful  under  ordinary 
circumstances  to  first  communicate  with  the  Superintendent  Nurse. 

120.  The  granting  of  leave  to  the  Nurses,  subject  to  regulations  to  be 
settled  by  the  Guardians,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent 
Nurse,  but  the  Master  should  be  notified  of  the  fact  that  a  Nurse  is  going  on 
leave,  of  the  period  of  her  proposed  absence,  and  of  her  address  whilst 
absent. 
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PART  IV.  (c). 

Possible  Conflicts  of  Jw^diction  as  regards  the  Paid  and  Pauper  Servants 

in  the  Sick  Wards. 

121.  As  regards  paid  scrubbers  and  servants  in  the  Sick  Wards,  the  Master 
and  Matron  have  a  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  which  they  have  over  the 
Nurses. 

As  regards  paupers  (other  than  inmates  of  the  Sick  Wards)  employed  on 
housework  or  otherwise  in  the  Sick  Wards,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Master 
and  Matron  is  the  same  as  that  which  they  have  over  pauper  inmates  not  in 
the  Sick  Wards ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pauper  servants  in  the  Sick  Wards  are  in 
the  absolute  control  of  the  Master  and  Matron,  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
the  General  Consolidated  Order  as  to  the  treatment  and  discipline  of  paupers. 

The  Superintendent  Nurse,  on  the  contraiy,  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever 
over  the  paid  and  pauper  servants  in  the  Sick  Wards. 

122.  The  Committee  consider  that  the  interests  of  the  Sick  Wards  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  Workhouse  as  a  whole  on  the  other,  require  the 
existence  of  a  dual. control  over  the  paid  and  pauper  servants  in  question. 
When  not  in  the  Sick  Wards  they  should  remain,  as  at  present,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Master  and  Matron  ;  but  while  in  the  Sick  Wai'ds  thev 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Superintendent  Nurse.  Any  insubordi- 
nation or  neglect,  or  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  servants  in  the  Sick  Wards, 
should  be  at  once  reported  by  the  Superintendent  Nurse  to  the  Master,  and 
dealt  with  by  him  in  the  same  way  in  which  similar  offences  outside  the  Sick 
Wards  would  be  dealt  with. 

123.  The  arrangements  for  the  supply  and  hours  of  attendance  of  servants 
in  the  Sick  Wards  should  be  arranged  by  the  Master  and  Matron  in  con- 
junction with  the  Superintendent  Nurse,  subject  of  course  to  the  control 
and  directions  of  the  Visiting  Committee  and  the  Guardians. 
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PART  IV.  (d). 

Possible  Conflicts  of  Jwnsdiction  as  regards  the  Building  and  Fuimiture 

of  the  Sick  Wards. 

124.  The  Superintendent  Nurse  has  at  present  no  legal  jurisdiction 
^ver  the  exterior  or  interior  of  the  buildings  of  which  the  Sick  Wards  are 
composed,  nor  over  the  furniture  and  fittings  in  those  buildings.  Under 
Article  208  (24)  of  the  General  Consolidated  Order  the  Master  is  to  take 
care  that  the  wards,  rooms,  and  all  other  offices  of  the  Workhouse  and 
all  the  utensils  and  fiiraiture  be  kept  clean  and  in  good  order.  Article  209 
allows  him  (in  case  of  necessity  on  his  own  authority,  and  in  other  cases  with 
the  authority  of  the  Guardians)  to  procure  articles  for  the  use  of  the  Work- 
house and  to  order  alterations  and  repairs  of  the  premises,  and  of  the 
furniture,  &c.  By  Article  210  (13)  the  Matron  is  also  especially  enjoined  to 
assist  the  Master  in  cleansing  and  ventilating  all  parts  of  the  premises. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that,  so  far  as  the  cleanliness  and  ventila- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  Sick  Wards  is  concerned,  the  duties  of  Matron 
under  the  Articles  cited  should  be  transferred  to  the  Superintendent 
Nurse,  together  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  all  furniture,  fittings,  and  utensils 
in  the  Sick  Wards  are  kept  clean  and  in  good  order.  With  this  exception 
the  responsibility  for  the  structure  and  good  repair  of  the  Sick  Wards  and 
their  fiimiture  should  remain  as  at  present. 
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PAKT    IV.   {e). 

125.  To  sum  up,  the  general  scheme  recommended  by  the  Committee  for 
the  future  government  of  the  Sick  Wards  and  their  inmates  is  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  Guardians  as  administrators  acting  with  the  advice  of  their  Medical 
Officer. 

II.  The  Medical  Officer  responsible  for  the  medical  care  of  the  sick. 

III.  The  Master  as  Officer  in  charge  of  the  whole  establishment,  including 
the  Sick  Wards,  with  general  responsibility  for  the  condition  of  the  Work- 
house premises,  including  the  Sick  Wards,  and  for  the  welfare  and  good 
conduct  of  all  persons  on  these  premises,  also  with  the  duty  of  reporting  to 
the  Guaixlians  any  neglect  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Work- 
house Officei-s,  including  the  Superintendent  Nurse. 

IV.  The  Superintendent  Niu'se  responsible  to  the  Guardians — 

(1)  Through  the  Medical  Officer  for  the  welfare  and  nursing  of  the  I 
sick.  i 

(2)  Through  the  Master  for  the — 

(a)  Government  and  conduct  of  the  Nurses ; 

(b)  Control  of  pauper  and  paid  servants  while  in  the  Sick  Wards ; 

(c)  Cleanliness  and  good  order  of  the  interior  of  the  Sick  Wards,  and 
of  the  furniture  and  fittings  in  them ; 

(d)  Stores  of  all  description  entrusted  to  her  for  the  use  of  the  Sick 
Wards  and  their  inmates. 

V.  The  Matron  to  be  responsible  to  the  Guardians  through  the 
Master  for — 

(1)  The  cooking  of  food  for  the  sick  and  the  Niu'ses ; 

(2)  The  washing  of  linen  and  clothes  for  the  sick  and  the  Nurses ; 

(3)  The  mending  of  clothes  and  linen  for  the  use  of  the  sick. 

All  complaints  as  to  (1),  (2)  and  (3),  to  be  made  by  the  Superintendent 
Nurse  to  the  Master,  and  if  not  settled  by  him  to  be  referred  to  the 
Visiting  Committee. 

126.  In  order  to  carry  this  scheme  into  effect,  it  will  apparently  be 
necessary — 

I.  To  transfer  to  the  Superintendent  Niu'se,  subject  to  the  principle  of 
paragraph  125  III.,  the  duties  of  the  Master  and  Matron  as  to — 

(1)  The  reception,  care,  and  control  of  the  sick  and  convalescents  in 
the  Sick  Wards ; 

(2)  The  control  of  the  Nurses  ; 

(3)  The  control  of  the  paid  and  pauper  servants  while  in  the  Sick 
Wards ; 

(4)  The  visiting  of  the  Sick  Wards  ; 

(5)  The  cleanliness  of  the  Sick  Wards  and  the  fiu^niture  and  fittings 
in  them ; 

(6)  The  care  and  distribution  of  clothes,  bedding,  and  of  all  stores 
in  the  Sick  Wards ; 

(7)  The  reception,  service  and  distribution  of  food  in  the  Sick  Wards. 
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II.  To  reserve  to  the  Master — 

Article  208  (U),  (1)  The  duty  of  sending  for  Medical  Officer  for  sick  paupers  and  for 

relatives  of  paupers  seriously  ill,  and  also  for  Minister  of  Religion  ; 

Article  208  (8).  (2)  The  duty  of  seeing  that  the  meals  and  food  are  properly  supplied 

Article  208  (12).  to  the  Sick  Wards ; 

(3)  The  duty  of  issuing  all  stores,  bedding,  linen,  and  all  requisites  for 
the  use  of  the  Sick  Wards,  and  of  providing  for  the  repair  of  the  same, 
according  to  the  requisition  of  the  Superintendent  Niu'se. 

Article  210  (8).         IIL  To  reserve  to  the  Matron,  with  responsibility  to  the  Master — 

Article  210  (12)  0-)  "^^^  superintendence  of  making  and  mending  the  linen  and  clothing 

for  sick  paupers  and  the  washing  of  the  linen  and  clothes  for  the  same ; 

Article  210  (12)  (2)  The  superintendence  of  cooking  for  Sick  Wards  and  Nurses ; 

except,  as  regards  both  (1)  and  ^2),  in  cases  where  there  is  a  separate 
Laundry  or  Kitchen  for  the  use  of  tne  Sick  Wards. 

127.  In  aadition,  the  following  duties  should  be  given  to  the  Superintend 
dent  Nurse : — 

(1)  To  obey  such  rules  laid  down  for  her  by  the  Guardians  as  may  be 
reasonable  and  conformable  to  her  office. 

(2)  To  report  in  writing  to  the  Guardians  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  paragraph  125  IV.  (1)  and  (2). 

(3)  To  assist  in  the  actual  work  of  nursing  patients  and  otherwise  to 
perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  Nurse  on  an  emergency,  or  if  so  required 
by  the  Guardians. 

(4)  To  summon  the  Master  or  Matron  to  the  Sick  Wards  upon  request 
of  a  patient  or  upon  any  emergency  involving  the  safety  of  the  Sick 
Wards  or  their  inmates,  and  to  consult  and  report  to  the  Master 
in  any  difficulty. 

(5)  To  attend,  on  the  request  of  the  Master  or  Matron,  in  the 
Receiving  Ward  upon  the  admission  of  a  pauper  deemed  to  be  ill,  and  to 
advise  a^>  to  moving  such  pauper  to  the  Sick  Wards  in  the  absence  of 
the  Medical  Officer,  and  to  provide  in  like  manner  for  the  nursing  of  any 
sick  pauper  unable  to  be  moved  to  the  Sick  Wards. 

(6)  To  requisition  from  the  Master  all  stores,  food,  bedding,  and  other 
articles  for  the  use  of  the  Sick  Wards,  and  to  be  responsible  for  the 
same  when  delivered  into  the  Sick  Wards. 

(7)  To  report  to  the  Master,  either  when  the  necessity  arises,  or  when 
a  desire  is  expressed  by  any  patient  for  the  presence  in  the  Sick  Wards 
of  any  person  or  persons,  including  ministers  of  religion. 

(8)  To  report  to  the  Master  the  name  of  any  inmate  under  her  charge 
desirous  of  making  a  complaint  or  application  to  the  Guardians. 

(9)  To  report  to  the  Master  the  occurrence  of  any  death  or  birth  in 
the  wards  under  her  charge,  together  with  all  particulars  necessary  for 
the  registration  of  the  same. 

(10)  When  there  is  a  Kitchen  or  Laundry  for  the  separate  use  of  the 
Sick  Wards,  to  be  responsible  for  the  duties  indicated  in  paragraph  125 
V.  (1)  and  (2). 

(11)  To  report  to  the  Master  any  stinictural  defects  in  the  Sick  Wards. 

See  Apptndix  II  128.  With  a  \dew  to  removing  what  has  been  considered  by  many  Boards 
of  Guardians  an  anomaly  in  the  position  of  the  Superintendent  Nurse,  the 
Committee  also  recommend  that  the  Guardians  should  be  specifically  given 
the  same  power  to  suspend  her  for  misconduct,  &c.  which  they  already 
possess  with  ree;ard  to  Masters,  Matrons,  and  other  Principal  Officers 
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129.  The  Committee  recommend  that  the  new  regime  which  they  have 
outlined  above  should  only  come  into  operation  in  tlie  case  of  new  appoint- 
ments to  the  office  of  Superintendent  Nurse.  The  new  rules  should  only 
apply  to  an  existing  Superintendent  Nurse  where  the  Guardians  and  the 
Superintendent  Nurse,  vnth  the  Board's  consent,  agree  that  they  should 
apply. 

130.  Finally,  as  an  additional  safeguard  against  future  friction  between 
the  Superintendent  Nurse  and  the  Master  and  Matron,  the  Guardians  should 
be  urged,  wherever  possible,  to  arrange  for  their  Sick  Wards 'or  Infirmary  to 
be  in  a  building  separate  from  the  main  buildings  of  the  Workhouse. 

131.  Before  concluding  their  Eeport  the  Committee  wish  to  explain  their 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  Infirmaries  ^some  34  in  number),  which  are  under 
separate  administration  from  the  Worknouse. 

Inasmuch  as  these  Infirmaries  are  in  law  "Workhouses,"  they  have 
been  regarded  as  within  the  scope  of  the  Inquiry  and  Keport,  except  upon 
points  relating  to  the  Superintendent  Nurse,  which  term  throughout  the 
Keport  has  been  taken  to  denote  a  Superintendent  Nurse  under  the 
Nursing  Order  of  1897. 

The  Committee  think  that,  if  necessary,  and  as  occasion  arises,  the  Orders 
tinder  which  these  Separate  Infirmaries  are  regulated  should  be  assimilated, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Report  with  regard  to  the 
training,  qualification,  and  titles  of  the  diflFerent  classes  of  Nurses  indicated 
in  paragraph  97. 

The  Inquiry  has  elicited  that  some  confusion  might  arise  if  the  "Separate" 
Infirmaries  were  allowed  to  maintain  or  set  up  nursing  standards  and  titles 
different  to  those  which  obtain  in  other  Poor  Law  Infirmaries,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  there  are  many  advantages  in  having  a  uniformity  of  system 
throughout  the  Poor  Law  Nursing  service. 

132.  A  summary  of  recommendations  is  annexed,  and  in  conclusion  the 
Committee  desire  to  acknowledge  the  very  valuable  and  able  assistance  they 
have  received  from  their  Secretary,  Mr.  Duff,  both  throughout  the  Inquiry 
and  in  the  prepamtion  of  this  Report. 


10th  November  1902. 

(signed)        J.  GRAiNT  LAWSON  (Chairman). 
W.  E.  KNOLLYS. 
ARTHUR  DOWNES. 
ANDREW  FULLER. 
R.  G.  Duff,  Secretary. 
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SUMMARY  AND  INDEX, 


OF 


BECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE,  CLASSIFIED  UNDER  HEADINGS 
OF  THE  OFFICERS.  &c..  TO  WHICH  THEY  PRINCIPALLY  RELATR 


Paragraph 
76. 


Paragraphs 
21  and  82. 


Paragraph 
27. 

Paragraphs 
66(3),«3(1), 
and  72. 
Paragraph 
04  (2). , 


Probationers. 
I.  Qualificatums : 

The  qualifications  on  appointment  should  be — 

(1)  Minimum  age  of  21  ; 

(2)  Good  character  and  health  ; 

(3)  Intelligence; 
And  if  possible — 

(4)  A  preliminary  trial  period  of  at  least  six  weeks  or  two  months  passed  in  the 
SicK  Waras  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Guardians. 

II.  Supply: 

An  increase  in  the  supply  should  be  encouraged — 

(1)  By  increasing  the  facilities  for  training  (see  under  "  Training  "). 

{2)  By  increasing  the  opportunities  for  occupation  and  promotion  in  the  Poor  I^w 
Service  when  the  training  is  complete ;  to  which  end — 

(a)  Appointments  of  untrained  persons  as  "  Assistant  Nurses  "  should  no  longer 

DC  sanctioned. 

(b)  The  appointment  of  Matrons  of  Workhouses  who  have  received  training  as 

Nurses  should  be  encouraged. 

(c)  All  Probationers  should  be  enabled  to  qualify,  if  they  desire,  as  Trained 

Nurses  and  Superintendent  Nurses. 

(3)  By  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  Poor  Law  Nursing  {see  Becommendations  und«r 
heading  Nurses,  "Supply:"). 


Paragraph 


Paragraph 
76. 


Paragraph 

27. 


Paragraphs 
91  and  97. 


Paragraphs 
92  and  97. 


Paragraph 
62. 


Paragraph 
6a. 


III,  Training: 

(1)  The  training  of  Probationers  should  in  future  be  allowed  in  two  classes  of 
Training  Schools — 

(a)  Minor  Training  Schools,  the  essentials  of  which  should  be  as  detailed  in 

paragraph  90. 

(b)  Major  Training  Schools,  the    essentials  of  which  should  be  as  detailed   in 

paragraph  89. 

IV.  Appoirdmeni : 

The  Board's  sanction   should  no  longer  be   required   to  individual    appointments   as 
Probationer. 

Assistant  Nurses. 
I.  That  no  more  appointments  as  "  Assistant  Nurses  "  should  be  sanctioned. 

T     r\     I'r    I'  IXIIRSK5*. 

I.  QtuO/ifications:  -^^— 

That  the  Board  should  m  luture  recu^^mse  two  classes  oi  JNurses,  viz. : — 

(1)  Qualified  Nurses  hoiamg  tne  Certificate  of  a  Minor  Training  School  or  an  equiva- 
lent Certificate  from  a  non-Poor  Law  institution,  and  eligible  for  any  appointment  where 
the  supervision  of  a  trained  Nurse  is  available. 

(2^  Trained  Nwrses  holdinc  the  Certificate  of  a  Major  Training  School  or  an  equivalent 
Certificate  from  a  non-Poor  Law  institution,  and  eligible  for  any  appointment  other  than 
that  of  Superintendent  Nurse. 

IL  Supply: 

(1)  That  the  supply  should  be  increased  by — 

(a)  Increasing  the  number  of  Probationers. 

(b)  Increasing  the  attractiveness  of  Poor  Law  Nursing  by  the  measures  detailed 

in  paragraphs  55,  57,  58. 

(2)  That  in  order  to  ensure  a  proper  distribution  of  the  supply  of  Nurses  the  princiides 
detailed  in  paragraph  63  should  be  observe  ^ 
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Nurses — cfyniinuaL 
III.  IhUies: 

That  the  attention  of  Guardians  should  be  called  to  their  power  to  prescribe  appropriate  Paragrapli 
duties  for  their  Nurses  under  Art.  154  of  the  General  Consolidated  Order,  1847.  ^  ^^^* 

SUPgRINTENDENT  NURSES. 

I.  Qudlificaiion  : 

A  Superintendent  Nurse  should  be  a  "  Trained  Nurse/'  with  the  additional  qualifications  Paragraph 
of —  ^• 

n)  At  least  one  year's  service  as  a  Trained  Nurse ; 

(2)  A  Midwifery  certificate  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Midwives. 

11.  Supply: 

That  the  regulations  requiring  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  Nurse  should  be  l^aragraph 
altered  as  in  paragraph  70. 

III.  Duties: 

(1)  The  duties  of  a  Superintendent  Nurse  should  be  those  detailed  in  paragraphs  126^  Paragraphs 
127.  126, 127. 

Master  of  Workhouse. 

The  Master,  while  retaining  his  position  and  general  responsibility  as  Officer  in  charge  of  ParagraphH 
the  Workhouse,  including  the  Sick  Wards,  should  be  relieved  of  the  duties  detailed  in  *^  ^^  ^^' 
paragraph  126,  wherever  in  future  a  duly  qualified  Superintendent  Nurse  is  appointed. 

Matron  of  the  Workhouse. 

I.  The  MaJtron^  if  properly  trained,  should  be  allowed  to  act  as — 

(1)  Trained  Nurse  in  a  Workhouse  with  not  more  than  60  sick  beds.  m^tP****' 

(2)  Superintendent  Nurse  in  a  Workhouse  with  not  more  than  100  sick  beds.    In  Paragraph 
each  case  she  should  be  assisted  by  a  proper  staff  of  Nurses,  and  by  an  Assistant  72. 
Matron  when  necessary. 

II.  The  Matron  should  be  relieved  of  the  specific  duties  detailed  in  paragraph  126,  wherever  in  Paragraphs 
future  a  duly  qualified  Superintendent  Nurse  is  appointed.  ^^  "^^  ^*^- 

Guardians. 

I.  Should  be  given  power  to  appoint  individual  Probationers  without  the  Board's  sanction.  Paragraph 

76. 
II.  Should  be  ureed  to  adopt  the  principles  and  recommendations  in  parafraphs  55,  57.  58.  63,  Paragraphfi 
and  75.  r  r        r  i-  -c    r  .      ,      ,      ,  59  gg,^^  ^^ 

III.  Should  be  given  power  to  prescribe  appropriate  duties  fop  a  Superintendent  Nurse.  Paracraph 

127  (I). 

IV.  Should  be  given  power  to  suspend  a  Superintendent  Nurse.  Paragraph 

128. 

V.  Should  be  urged^  when  possible,  to  separate  Sick  Wards  from  main  building  of  Workhouse.  P*J"a«»ph 

Genbral. 

I.  That  the  basis  of  the  grant  to  Guardians  under  Section  26  (1)  of  the  Local  Government  Act  Paragraphs 
1885  should  be  revised  so  as  to  enable  the  State  to  contribute  more  directly  to  the  cost  of  00  and  61. 
the  Poor  Law  Nursing  Service. 

II.  That  the  grant,  so  far  as  Nurses  are  concerned,  should  only  be  paid  in  respect  of  Nursee 
whose  qualifications  and  appointments  are  in  accordance  with  the  Local  Govemment 
Board's  requirements. 
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EVIDENCE 


TAKBN  BEfOBE   THB 


DEPARTMENTAL    COMMITTEE 


ON  THB 


liORSING  OF  THE  SICK  POOR  IN  WORKHOUSES. 


Mn.  BoNHAM  Cabtme,  called;  and  Bzimined. 


1.  (Mr,  Gra/ni  Lawson.)  You  are  Mn.  Bonham  Garter, 
are  you  not?— Yes,  I  am  the  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Carter, 
who  haa  been  connected  witli  the  Nightingale  Training 
Schoolg.  My  whole  knowledge  of  training  comes  from 
that. 

2.  You  are  officially  connected  with  the  Workhouae 
Infirmary  Nursing  Association,  are  you  not? — I  am  one 
of  the  Council  of  the  Workhouse  Infirmary  Nursing  As- 
aociation.  Before  entering  upon  the  inquiries  which 
you  have  been  so  good  as  to  submit  to  us,  I  wish  to  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  training. 
My  husband's  connection  with  the  Nightingale  Nurse- 
trainine  Schoola  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital  and  St.  Mary- 
lebone  Infirmary  having  afforded  me  some  special  know- 
ledge upon  this  aubject.  I  have  also  known  a  good 
deal  about  Faddington  Infirmary.  We  lived  in  Pad- 
dington,  and  I  visited  there,  and  we  found  great  diffi- 
cult in  supplying  nurses  even  for  that  Infirmary.  It 
is  an  excellent  Infirmary,  and  the  matron  objected  for 
a  long  time  to  take  probationers,  but  they  have  been 
almost  forced  to  it,  because  they  cannot  get  nurses  even 
for  this  excellent  infirmary,  which  is  managed  as  well 
as  an  infirmary  can  be.  Well,  they  have  begun  to 
train  nurses  just  for  their  own  use.  I  think  thev  have 
six.  The  axranffements  are  very  Rood.  They  do  not 
find  any  difficully  in  getting  prooationers,  the  diffi- 
culty, ho  doubt,  will  come  when  the  three  years  to 
which  th^  are  bound  will  be  over,  when  the  proba- 
tioners will  probably  pass  in  other  nursing,  private  or 
otherwise.  My  connection  bas  been  with  the  Maryle- 
bone  Infirmary.  When  my  husband  first  started  that 
he  hoped  to  make  it  a  training  school  for  other  infirma- 
ries ;  but,  in  fact,  all  the  nursee  are  used  in  the  In- 
stitute itself:  he  is  very  much  disappointed  tiiat  he 
has  not  been  able  to  help  there  with  other  infirmaries. 
They  go  into  private  nursing  or  into  district  nursing 
at  the  end  of  their  three  years,  and,  therefore,  the  waste 
is  so  great  that  practically  no  nurses  are  forthcoming 


for  other  inatitutions.  It  would  seem  to  be  super-  Mrs.Bonham 
fluoua  to  point  out  that  training  as  applied  to  nurses.  Carter. 
does  not  simply  mean  the  experience  (if  any)  which  may 
be  acquired  by  being  employed  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  in  hospital  wards  as  assistant  nurses^  picking 
up  such  knowledge  aa  their  degree  of  intelligence  or 
ignorance  may  help  them  to,  unaided  by  any  proper 
educational  organisation.  That  is  the  old  condition  of 
things,  which  however,  still,  it  is  feared,  largely  pre- 
vails when  one  becomes  aware  of  the  fact  that  i^ere  is 
scarcely  a  hospital  or  Poor  Law  infirmary  which  doea 
not  invite  applications  from  candidates  to  be  admitted 
as  probationers,  and  hold  out  the  prospect  of  the  grant, 
of  certificates  of  proficiency.  Hence  the  importance  is. 
forced  upon  one  of  having  some  practicable  means  of^ 
selecting  those  institutions  which  are  provided  with  a . 
suitable  organisation  for  training,  and  this  is  a  task 
which  is  not  without  many  difficulties.  It  would  be 
out  of  place  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  to  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  conditions  essential  for  a  sound' 
system  of  training;.  I  would  only  say  that  it  must  be-^ 
such  as  will  provide  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the  tech- 
nical qualifications  of  the  nurse,  and  that  effective  testa 
of  those  qualities  are  to  be  found  more  in  the  character 
of  the  supervision  and  education,  than  in  the  result  of 
paper  examinations.  The  training  hospital  itself,  more> 
over,  must  afford  a  sufficient  variety  in  the  nature  of  the 
cases.  I  venture  to  t<hink  that  some  means  will  have  to 
be  found  other  than  by  laying  down  regulations  in  order 
to  solve  thia  queation  of  selection,  possibly  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  permanent  inspecting  officer  witii  the 
training  and  experience  of  a  matron  or  female  superin- 
tendent of  a  hospital. 

Our  honorary  secretary,  Miss  Wilson,  will  now,  with 
your  permission,  take  up  teriatim  the  several  points  of 
inquiry.    Miss  Wilson  will  now  go  into  details  on  these  . 
various  points. 


Miss  Wilson,  called ;  and  Examined. 


3.  {Mr,  Orani  Lawson.)  Are  you  officially  connected 
with  the  Workhouse  Infirmary  Nursing  Association  ?— 
Tes,  I  was  honorary  assistant  eecretuy  from  1879  to 
3882  under  Miss  Louisa  Twining,  then  honorary  secre- 
tary from  1882  to  1897,  and  since  then  treasurer. 

4.  You  have  held  an  official  position  in  the  Associa- 
tion ever  since  1879?— Yes. 

5.  You  will  be  able  to  give  ua  evidence  upon  certain 
j»ointa  under  the  various  heads  of  our  inquiry.  Perhaps 
3'ou  will  begin  by  telling  us  what  the  experience  of 
the  Association  has  been  aa  to  the  question  of  the  diffi- 
tnlij  in  obtaining  nurses  ? — ^The  actual  facts  as  regards 
the  dificultiasf 

6.  Aa  to  the  faet  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the 
opinion  of  your  Association  ? — ^In  the  early  work  ^^f  our 

0581. 


Association  we  experienced  veiy  little  difficulty  in  ob-  J/iw  WiUon 
tammg  nurses.  We  had  a  very  fair  number  of  appli-  '^^J":!!^^ 
cants,  though  not  perhapa  a  large  number,  fiut 
although  gradual,  the  decrease  in  the  supply  of  nurses 
has  been  very  marked-it  appeared  to  me  to  set  in 
about  tiie  year  1896,  and  since  then  it  has  become  more 
difficult  every  year. 

7.  Since  1895?  Have  you  anything  in  your  mind  as 
to  why  this  fallmg^ff  occurred  ?-.I  think  the  demand 
for  nurses  m  other  branches  of  nursing  work  became 
greater  then.  I  think  the  demand  for  nurses  fOr  dS^ 
tnct  work  a^  private  work  increased  very  much  about 
this  tima  When  we  first  began  our  work  the  pav  of 
private  nurses  was  very  smalf  to  start  with,  and  4ey 
were  glad  to  come  to  ua  for  workhouse  appi)intment* 
Such  nurses  now  receive  £2  2s.  a  week,  whereas  for^ 
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MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE: 


Miu  WUwn.  nierly  tYiej  lived  in  imatitutions  and  worked  for  a  fixed 

salary  of  about  £25  a  year.     Tiey  were  ve»ry  pleased  to 

go  into  workhouse  nursing,  and  often  made  excellent 
nurses ;  some  are  still  working  for  our  Association. 
Also  district  nureing  has  increased  very  much — ^sinee 
about  1890— ^nd  employs  a  large  number  of  nurses — 
a  great  many  ffo  into  that.  Ck>lonial  nursing  has  al«o 
been  making  large  demands,  «nd  no  doubt  absorbs  a 
laige  supply  that  uaed  to  c»me  to  us.  In  fact,  the 
openings  were  very  much  smaller  than  at  present.  For 
instance,  in  one  year — 1895— we  were  applied  to  for 
nurses  to  the  extent  #f  199,  and  we  were  not  able  to 
supply  half  that  number.  We  had  a  very  insufficient 
supply  of  nurses  during  th«t  year,  «nd  tiiis  fact  was 
very  discouraging  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  for  they  felt 
they  could  get  nurses  from  us  able  to  do  their  work. 
Probationers  we  ihad  no  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  be- 
ginning, but  our  largest  supply  of  trained  nurses  came 
mm  those  who  were  engaged  in  private  nursing  work. 
Al«o  nurses  trained  at  the  large  infirmaries,  such  as 
Brownlow  Hill,  Orumpsall  Infirmary,  Mancheateir,  etc., 
at  the  end  of  their  training  had  then  very  littie  choice 
of  work,  and  they  very  frequently  preferred  to  go  on  at 
the  infirmary  in  which  they  had  trained,  or  to  come  to 
us  for  infirmary  posts. 

8.  Even  then,  I  suppose  you  had  as  many  applicants 
as  people  to  dispose  of  in  those  days? — ^We  had  more 
applicants  than  we  could  supply.  It  was  only  in  the 
quite  early  years  that  we  were  able  comfortably  to 
supply  the  demand.  The  demand  was  very  much 
smaller  then — woihave  created  it  to  eome  extent  amongst 
Guardians.  The  difficulties  of  supply  became  very 
great.  We  tried  in  evetj  direction,  but  found  it  im- 
p:>S8ible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply.  We  were  obliged 
then  to  advertise  very  largely  for  nurses ;  there  were 
man^  nursee  who  left  our  work,  did  not  like  worlchouse 
nursing,  and  disliked  the  conditions  altogether.  The 
whole  conditions  of  nursing  are  absolutely  and  entirel^r 
altered,  and  the  more  trained  nurses  have  gone  into 
workhoufte  nursing  the  more  they  have  disseminated 
the  fact  that  it  is  very  unlike  hospital  work,  and  there- 
fore it  attracts  fewer  nurses.  They  found  the  work  un- 
congenial for  various  reasons,  and  that  fact  has  helpei 
to  lessen  the  supply.  It  was  very  little  known  at 
the  beginning  what  workhouse  nursing  was  like — the 
-various  drawbacks  that  are  connected  with  it  were  not 
,«o  well  known. 

9.  {Mr.  Grant  Lawdon.)  Do  you  propose  to  go  into  the 
.  drawbacks  ?^-That  is  under  another  heading,  is  it  notP 

I  think  I  ought  to  n&ention  aa  one  of  the  reascms,  not 
.only  that  the  whole  conditions  have  changed,  but  that 
the  salaries  are  smaller  than  in  other  branches  of 
uiursing,  though  they  have  distinctly  risen  in  the  last 
10  or  15  years.  Since  the  Nursing  Order  the  salaries 
hare  been  distinctly  raised. 

10.  (Mr.  KnoUys,)  Do  you  say  the  supply  has  decreased 
but  that  the  salaries  have  increased  ? — ^x es. 

11.  Then  the  salary  is  not  the  cause  of  the  supply 
decreasing  P — ^No,  the  salary  has  been  increased  in  <mler 
to  induce  nurses  to  take  posts. 

12.  Do  you  consider  the  salaries  inadequate? — ^No, 
not  for  the  requirements  that  are  neoessa^ ;  but  the 

t  supply  of  nurses  is  certainly  decreasing  annually. 

1Z.  You  think  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  salary  ? — 
No,  aalaries  are  not  the  most  important  point. 

14.  (Mr.  Grant  Isawsan.)  Have  you  anything  further 
to  say  as  to  that  point? — On  the  supply  question.^ 
Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  other  suggestion  I  have 
to  make  comes  under  this  head.  Mrs.  Bonham  Carter 
haa  told  us  of  one  infirmary  that  loses  its  bast  nurses 
at  the  end  of  their  training.  In  our  early  experience 
the  best  nurses  stayed  for  their  three  years'  training 
in  the  large  infirmaries,  and  accepted  the  position,  of 
charge  nurses  in  smaller  infirmaries,  say,  at  a  salary  of 
£30  a  year  without  uniform ;  they  were  generally  ralu- 
able  nurses,  aad  woriced  ver^  well  indeed;  they  were 
tliorongMy  acquainted  with  their  work  and  well  qualified. 
It  is  now  a  most  exceptional  thing  for  nurses  to  have 
three  years'  training  and  to  continue  in  Poor  Law  work. 
They  give  it  up  to  go  most  largely  into  private  nursing, 
also  into  district  ttursing,  and  a  good  deal  into  colonial 
nursing. 

15.  Why  do  you  suppose  they  changed  P— They  will 
hot  tiike  the  least  attractive  work. 

16.  Would  you  s&y  that  private  nurses'  salaries  have 
ri.sen  quite  as  rapidly  P — More  rapidly,  because  nursfos 
work  largely  on  tne  co-operative  principle,  so  that  only 


a  veryamalljproportion  of  their  salaries  goes  in  working 
expenses,  liiey  generally  receive  two  guineas  a  week, 
and  only  about  7^  per  cent,  of  this  goes  for  working 
eiq>enaes. 

17.  Do  you  propose  to  make  any  suggestion  as  to  hew 
to  restore  the  old  order  of  things  when  th^  stuck  te 
Poor  Law  workP — ^First  of  all,  I  think  the  oonditions 
of  employment  in  workhouses  and  infirmaries  should  be 
improved ;  that  the  nurses  should  be  given  a  more  dis- 
tinct status,  as  they  are  in  other  branches  of  nursing  ; 
their  duties  should  be  more  clearly  defined,  and  the  re- 
lative positions  of  nurses  and  masters  and  matrons  should 
be  much  more  distinctly  defined.  A  pension  edieme 
might  with  great  advantage  be  formed  to  attract  women 
to  remain  in  Poor  Law  service.  If  a  pension  waa  more 
easily  obtainaUe  it  would  attract  many  nurses  to  remain 
in  Poor  Law  service,  who  at  present  find  the  conditions 
too  harassing  for  their  strength. 

18.  There  is,  as  you  know,  a  power  to  obtain  a  pension 
under  the  Poor  Law  Officers  Act  .^-— I  know  the  Act  very 
wall,  the  Poor  Law  Offieers*  Buperannuation  Act.  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  it,  because  the  pension  question 
has  always  been  a  very  difficult  one  during  my  connection 
with  Poor  Law  officeiB.  It  waa  always  very  difficult 
for  a  nurse  to  obtain  a  pension;  in  the  old  days  she 
had  to  work  far  too  long  for  her  own  strength  and  the 
good  of  her  patients  before  she  retired,  and  it  is  mor^ 
difficult  now.  A  large  number  of  nurses  contract  out 
of  the  Act— very  wisely,  I  think,  because  the  Bill, 
although  an  excellent  one  for  clerks,  masters  and 
matrons,  and  so  on,  is  very  hard  on  a  nurse;  she  has 
to  have  a  certificate  that  she  is  mentally  or  bodily  unfit 
for  service,  or  she  cannot  obtain  a  pension  before  the  age 
of  60,  and  that  is  too  loug  to  go  on  nursing  efficiently. 
There  is  another  difficulty.  Guardians  often  strongly 
object  to  employ  a  nurse  over  40  years  of  age,  because 
they  think  that  they  will  probably  have  to  -pky  her  a 
pension.  Under  this  Act,  of  course,  it  comes  upon  the 
(iuaidiaaa— it  applies  to  all  officers— but  a  man  may 
be  quite  fit  for  the  duties  of  a  maat'er,  or  a  woman  for 
those  of  a  matron,  at  60  years  of  kge,  but  I  think  a 
nurse  is  not  stronc  enough  for  the  active  duties  of  her 
post  much  beyond  60,  and  if  she  is  forced  to  retire 
before  60,  and  a  portion  of  her  salary  haa  been  taken 
away  up  to  the  time  of  retirement,  it  ia  hard  upon  her 
to  have  to  sacrifice  this. 

19.  You  consider  the  present  arrangements  for  pen- 
sions are  wholly  unsuitable  for  the  position  of  nurse  ? 

Absolutely  and  entirely. 

20.  Anything  furthar  oil  No.  IP— I  think  a  pension 
fund  would  be  a  great  enoouragement  for  nunes  to  re- 
main. I  think  a  separation  of  infirmaries  wherever  pos- 
sible from  workhouse  management  would  also  atJtoact 
nurses  very  much  indeed  to  the  service.  At  present 
they  are  so  mudi  under  workhouse  control  that  it  w 
often  very  difficult  for  hospital  nurses  to  work  satis- 
factorily with  the  master  and  matron— they  do  not 
always  appreciate  their  services.  I  may  also  say  that 
if  a  Poor  Law  nursing  service  could  be  created,  it  would 
bo  the  greatest  boon  possible.  The  question  of  money 
w  the  chief  difficulty  in  that  matter.  Apart  from  this, 
however,  I  think  a  great  many  smaller  enoouragementa 
might  do  a  great  deal  to  retain  nurses.  The  classifica- 
tion <rf  workhouse  patients,  for  instance.  The  patients 
are  frequently  unclassified  in  ordinary  medium-sized  in- 
firmaries, and  this  makes  the  work  of  the  nurse  very 
diflSoQlt.  Of  course,  structural  defects  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  thii  drawback,  and  they  cannot  always 
be  remedied ;  but  it  certainly  makes  the  work  very 
much  har4er ;  there  are  so  many  senile  patients  mixed 
with  others  who  are  ill ;  they  are  very  disturbing,  those 
who  are  not  in  their  right  minds  are  very  disturbing  and 
difficult.  When  one  nurse  is  in  charge  of  a  large  number 
of  patients  at  night,  she  often  has  great  tr<mble  with 
people  not  m  their  right  minds,  who  disturb  others  amd 
yet  cannot  get  proper  ai^nlioa. 

2L  (Dr.  FuRer.)  Do  yom  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
regulation  as  to  this,  because  at  present  it  resU  entirely 
with  the  medicsl  officer  P— Yes,  it  does.  I  know  some 
medical  officers  classify  more  than  ethers,  but  where  this 
IS  not  done  it  does  add  very  mudt  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
work.  I  have  known  a  great  number  of  nurses,  and  very 
many  of  them  have  said  to  me  that  they  could  not  do 
their  duty  properly  becaose  of  these  senile  and  feeble- 
minded cases,  who,  as  you  know,  often  will  not  stay  in 
bed.  A  nurse  has  often  to  leave  a  dangerous  caa6  and 
fio  out  of  the  ward  ia  Mmd  to  one  of  thaae  troublesome 
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22.  (Ifr.  Grant  Lawson,)  That  is  the  difficulty,  and 
the  qoMtion  is  now,  can  these  difficulties  be  met  Can 
we  new  proceed  to  the  question  of  training  of  proba- 
tioners or  have  you  anything  further  to  say  on  this  ? 
Perhaps  t2M  other  members  of  the  Committee  would 
] ike  to  put  some  questions  to  the  witness  P 

29.  (Mr.  KndUys,)  ^av^  you  any  evidence  that  the 
same  difficulty  arises  in  town  workhouses  as  in  country 
workhouses  P  Bid  you  find  that  applicants  would  go 
to  the  laxge  town  workhouses,  but  did  not  care  to  go  to 
countrr  workhouses  P — They  are  more  wiHing  certainly  to 
go  to  larger  workhouses. 

24.  But  do  they  refuse  to  go  to  the  country  work- 
houses P — ^We  have  not  been  supplying  nurses  for  the 
last  two  years,  but  we  know  from  Gu^ianfl  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  nurses  in  country  work-, 
liouaet. 

26.  But  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great  in  town  woark- 
houMs^— I  wzU  tell  you  aboui  tl^  Bristol  Board  of 
Guardians. 

26.  I  want  to  take  the  matter  ^npxally.  Is  the  diffi- 
sulty  genera],  or  should  you  think  it  applies  only  to 
country  workhouses  ?— The  difficulty  is  general. 

27.  Is  it  as  great  in  the  town  as  the  country  ?-~Not  so 
great  in  the  town  as  the  country. 

28.  But  still  you  had  difficulty  in  supplying  town 
workhousea  ae  well  as  the  country? — ^It  was  never  so 
great ;  the  rural  workhouses  were  a  great  difficulty. 

29.  But  flhould  you  say  there  was  difficulty  in  towns  3 
— ^It  would  dei>ena  upon  the  conditions.  If  the  number 
of  patients  in  charge  was  too  large,  or  if  there  were 
other  objectians,  such  as  sharing  rooms,  etc.,  it  would 
bo  ^ry  difficult  to  get  nurses. 

30.  But  there  was  always  a  sufficient  supply  if  the 
conditions  were  satisfactory  and  suitable? — ^Tes,  I 
should  say  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  of  nurses ;  not 
always  of  the  highest  class — ^but  a  sufficient  supply. 

31.  Therefore  if  the  conditions  were  suitable  tHe  diffi- 
culty would  apply  to  country  workhouses  but  not  to 
town? — ^More  generally  to  country  workhouses.  I 
cannot  speak  more  definitely,  because  I  think  one  must 
take  the  conditions  of  each  workhouse. 

32.  But  suppose  all  things  were  satisfactory,  did  you 
ever  find  that  there  were  circumstances  which  would 
induce  a  nurse  to  say  ''  I  won't  go  to  that  workhouse  "  7 
— Yea;  take  the  case  of  St.  €^rge-in-the-East,  which 
we  supplied  for  many  years ;  there  were  often  difficultim 
of  supply  fhere,  because  of  the  situation. 

33.  That  was  a  special  difficulty.  But  given  the  con- 
ditions as  being  quite  good,  there  was  no  trouble  in 
getting  nurses  ^--No,  practically  there  was  no  difficulty 
at  that  time  if  the  conditions  were  quite  good. 

34.  Bo  you  find  any  difference  between  workhouses 
with  a  separate  infirmary  and  workhouses  with  tlxe  in- 
firmary in  the  main  building  ? — ^Yes,  you  see  two  kinds 
of  infirmaries  require  two  different  classes  of  nurses. 
The  separate  infirmaries  require  an  ordinary  nurse  for 
£25  a  year,  and  that  was  quite  easy  to  obtain ;  they 
were  trained  for  that  class  of  work.  The  non-separate 
workhouses  wanted  as  a  rule  another  type  of  nurse, 
with  midwifery  training;  we  had  that  type,  but  in  a 
less  number.  If  the  infirmaries  were  separate  irom  the 
workhouses  it  would  not  be  so  difficult. 

35.  Do  nurses  show  a  preference  for  certain  work- 
houses I  Da  they  refuse  to  go  to  one  when  they  would 
go  to  otKers  ?^— Distinctly  a  preference.  A  bad  reputa- 
tion would  make  them  not  wish  to  go  to  a  certain  work- 
house. 

36.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  nurses  as  to 
the  food  given  in  workhouses?— Very  frequently. 

37.  And  as  to  cooking?— Very  frequently. 

38.  And  as  to  service  ?— Very  often. 

30.  And  as  to  number  of  patients?— Yes,  often. 

40.  And  as  to  want  of  vacation?— Yes,  the  holiday  is 
often:  veiy  short,  and  the  time  off  duty  limited  and 
uncertain. 

41.  And  aa  to  their  being  obliged  to  do  menial  work  7 
— They  have  often  said  that  they  had  to  do  menial  work, 
and  they  kave  complained  of  having  to  leave  tbeir 
nursiiig  work  often  for  menial  work,  and  that  this  makes 
it  impossible  for  them  to  do  their  nursing  prc^erly. 
They  nave  been  asked  to  perform  many  duties — such  as 
receivinff  female  tramps  and  bathing  the  same,  which 
would  tiuce  th^n  from  their  wards. 

e581. 


42.  And  you  have  had  a  difficulty  in  supp}>-ing  nurses  Mw  WUsmt:^* 

to  workhouses,  although  the  nurses  have  been  there  ?-^       

We  hare  often  had  nurses  refuse  oountry  posts  one  after 

another. 

43.  You  have  had  the  nurses,  but  they  were  not 
willing  to  go?— Yes,  but  you  have  not  summed  up  all 
the  difficulties. 

44.  Do  they  complain  as  to  the  character  of  the  cases? 
— I  do  not  think  so,  if  a  nurse  has  been  trained  to  in- 
firmary work  she  knows  whsit  it  will  be  like. 

45.  Dq  they  complain  as  to  the  want  of  surgical  cases? 
— When  the  other  conditions  are  good  they  do  ni^t  mind 
that  so  much. 

46.  Have  they  complained  that  workhouse  nursing  is 
very  dull  and  monotonous  ?— Of  course  there  are  a  large 
number  of  chronic  cases,  but  I  think  that  if  a  nurse  has 
been  well  trained  she  has  learnt  that  such  eases  require 
quite  as  high  a  standard  of  nursing  as  the  :moTe  acute 
oases. 

47.  You  do  not  think  that  that  has  added  to  the  difS^ 
rulty  of  obtaining  nurses ? — ^It  is  one  of  the  objestions, 
one  of  the  difficidties,  but  not  by  any  means  one  of  the 
most  prominent.  I  think  there  should  be  sufficient 
nurses  to  meet  that  difficulty,  but  of  course  hospital 
nurses  object  more  than  infirmary  nurses  to  chronic 
cases — ^they  find  the  work  more  mo^otonouft. 

48.  But  do  not  all  nurses  wish  to  qualify  themselves 
for  hospital  work.  You  draw  a  distinction  between 
these  two  classes.  Do  you  propose  to  make  two  classes? 
— I  should  be  sorry  to  do  so.  1  uiink  that  if  a  service 
of  Poor  Law  nurses  was  created  it  would  attract  <a 
slightly  different  type  of  women. 

49.  Do  they  complain  of  the  want  of  society,  or  of  the 
lack  of  opportunitv  to  extend  their  knowledge  ?— When 
there  has  been  only  one  nurse  in  a  country  workhouse 
she  has  complained  of  being  very  lonely ;  they  often 
complain  tliat  there  is  no  one  to  associate  with.  As  ta 
the  opportunity  of  attending  nursing  lectures,  or  ai^- 
thing  of  that  sort,  that  is  quito  hopeless ;  they  would 
never  think  of  complaining  of  such  drawbacks  in 
country  posts,  because  they  knew  before  tliey  went  they- 
would  be  in  a  quiet  place. 

50.  Have  they  complained  much  of  the  number  ol 
cases  they  had  to  attend  to  ?— Yes,  they  have  complained 
of  the  large  number. 

51.  Have  you  ever  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the 
number  they  ou^ht  to  attend  to? — My  opinion  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  Dr.  Downes'  memorandun^ — 10  to< 
15  cases. 

52.  Therefore,  if  there  were  30  cases  in  an  infirmary 
you  think  there  should  be  two  nurses?— Yes,  the  night 
duty  suffers  if  there  are  not  two. 

53.  Do  you  think  the  confinement  is  greater  tlhan  in 
hospitals?— dertainly,  much  greater. 

54.  They  get  more  goi^g  out  in  hospitals  ?- Yes,  much 
more. 

55.  You  think  if  regulation  hours  could  be  kept  in 
workhouses  it  would  help?— Yes,  it  would  help  them 
very  much  to  have  a  fixed  time  off  duty.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  arrange,  but  I  think  it  can  be  arranged.  It 
18  very  important  for  t^e  nurses'  healtih,  and  for  the 

*  good  of  the  patients. 

56.  You  think  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  ?— Yes,  it  is  one- 
of  the  ressons.  Nurses  know  that  m  oountry  work- 
bouses  Iheir  time  off  is  very  limited.  I  have  known 
nurses  not  out  for  a  fortnight— not  able  to  go  beyond 
tlie  wards  at  all. 

57.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  the  rate  of  pay 
which  they  ought  to  have?— I  think  the  rate  of  pay 
which  is  offered  to  superintendent  nurses  is  very  fair 
indeed.  They  never  begin  at  a  lower  salary  than  £30, 
often  £35,  and  in  large  places  £40.     It  think  it  is  fair. 

58.  Now  as  to  ordinary  nurses.  I  know  a  case  in  which 
Guardians  advertised  for  a  nurse  at  £25  a  year,  rising 
£1  annually,  to  £30.  They  could  not  get  them.  They 
then  raised  the  pay  to  £28,  rising  by  £2  annually,  to 
£32,  and  they  have  got  a  nurse  ?— Do  you  knbw  if  these 
nurses  remained?  Because  our  experience  is  that  a 
higher  salary  attracts  nurses  to  begin  with,  but  they 
do  not  remain,  unless  the  conditions  are  bettered. 

59.  I  cannot  speak  as  to  that  Do  they  complain  of 
not  being  able  to  visit  their  friends  or  not  being  able 
to  have  their  friends  to  see  them  ?— Those  complaints 
are  very  infrequent  indeed.  There  are  cases  certainly; 
but  not  very  often. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mtu  WUmm.  60.  Have  you  ever  considered  whethef  It  would  be 
-  better  to  have  an  untrained  woman  in  the  Smaller 
country  workhouses  for  ordinary  cases,  and  then  obtain 
a  nurse  through  a  training  institution  for  special  cases  ? 
^That  is  one  of  Mr.  Baldwyn  Fleming's  suggestions, 
is  it  not?  That  in  difficult  cases  nurses  should  be  ob- 
tained from  some  central  institute.  It  is  very  often 
necessary  to  do  it,  when  the  nurse  in  charge  cannot 
undertake  the  work. 

61.  It  seems  impossible  to  get  a  trained  nurse  to  stay 
in  many  country  workhouses.     If  you  got  a  good  respect- 

,7ab1»  untrained  country  woman,  and  liien  allowed  the 
master  to  get  in  a  trained  nurse  for  any  special  cases, 
.  do  yom  think  that  would  be  hotter  H  think  a  good 
Te»pectAle  country  woman  would  allow  bedsores  to 
,  come.  She  would  not  understand  how  to  prevent  such 
things.  I  think  wherever  there  are  sick  people  th«re 
should  be  skilled  nurses. 

62.  But  in  a  workhouse  of  twenty  or  thirty  inmates  it 
18  impossible  to  get  a  trained  nurse  ?— I  may  give  you 
ibd  case  of  a  workhouse,  where  there  were  seventeen 
beds  ;  that  is  one  of  the  smallest  we  supplied,  and  our 
plan  was  to  leave  the  nurses  there  for  twelve  months 

■  only,  end  then  send  them  somewhere  else.     Thus  we 
kept  up  a  supply  of  properly  trained  nurses  for  many 
.years. 

63.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  number  is  less 
^ven  thftn  seventeen  ?'-C)f  course ;  but  those  casea  hove 
not  come  before  us.  They  seldom  appHed  to  us  for  m, 
nurse. 

64.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  trained  nurse 
where  the  number  was  only  seventeen  or  so?— Some» 
plan  of  centralising  these  small  unions  should  certainly- 
be  adopted,  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done,  is  there  ? 

66.  I  could  noi  quite  understand  about  the  nursea 
rtrained  at  Brownlow  and  Orumpsall,  and  those  places, 
refusing  to  stay  because  there  was  very  little  choice  of 
work  when  their  probationary  period  was  over? — ^They 
leave  because  tiiere  is  a  large  &eld  for  them  to  choose> 
from.  With  a  good  certificate  from  Brownlow  Hill, 
Orumpsall,  etc.,  they  could  get  anything  they  want  ; 
all  branches  of  nursing  work  are  practically  open  to 
them.  I  think  they  prefer  a  change  of  work.  The  certi- 
ficate is  very  attractive,  because  it  enables  them  to  get 
this  change. 

66.  (Dr,  Daumes,)  On  the  question  of  a  pensioa 
scheme,  I  understand  you  would  prefer  that  the  super- 
annuation scheme  should  be  retained,  but  that  it  should 
be  reformed? — ^Yes,  the  present  pension  scheme  doea 
not  meet  the  case — ^it  never  will  do  so. 

67.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  on  this  point  ? 
— ^The  nurse  should  be  able  to  obtain  her  pension  at  an. 
age  which  she  can  fix  herself  according  to  her  8tTeni,'th 

r  and  constitution.  This  is  the  case  already  in  the  Royal 
National  Pension  Fund,  under  which  a  nurse  can  obtain 
a  pension  at  any  age  she  likes  ;  if  she  wishes  to  obtain 
her  pension  at  &e  age  of  65,  she  pays  a  larger  contribu- 
tion than  if  she  wished  to  obtain  it  at  60,  but  she,  lier- 
self,  fixes  the  age  at  which  she  4shall  receive  it. 

68.  You  would  have  the  Poor  Law  nuuses'  pensionr 
assimilated  to  the  Royal  Pension  Fund  then?— I  should 
certainly ;  many  great  hospitals  now  pay  their  contribu- 
tions to  that  fund.     Guy's  Hospital,  for  instence,  gives  ' 
its  nurses  a  pension  in  th)'«  way. 

69.  It  is  called  the  Royal  National  Pension  Fund^  i« 
it  not?  Boes  not  that  already  meet  the  case?— Well, 
many  nurses  have  policies  in  that  Fund,  but  they  are 
often  obliged  to  give  them  up  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  continue  paying  in,  and  they  are  not  of  course 
in  any  way  helped  by  the  Guardians  or  the  Local 
Government  Bowrd  with  their  contributions.  I  know 
one  nurse  who  had  a  salary  of  £25,  and  she  paid  £20 
annually  into  the  fund,  but  she  was  exceptionally  thrifty 
to  do  so. 

70.  Is  there  any  other  point  with  regard  to  pensions 
besides  the  retiring  age?-4  think  a  pension  would  have 
a  great  effect  in  attracting  women  to  the  work  of  Poor 
Law  nursing,  especially  ihose  who  are  not  exceptionally 
brilliant  in  passing  examinations,  and  yet  who  are  very 
fit  and  capable  for  Poor  Law  nursing.  It  would  certainly 
tend  to  attract  women  if  they  were  assured  of  a  pension 
{it  the  end  of  their  work. 

71.  You  have  not  gone  into  the  financial  side  of  the 
question  ? — ^No,  except  that  I  am  interested  in  the  way 
in  which  the  hospitals  meet  this  question.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Guardians  would  be  willing  to  do  any- 


thing of  this  kind  whilst  nurses  can  have  a  pension 
under  the  present  Act. 

72.  It  mi^ht  be  interesting  to  hear  how  these  hospitals 
arrange  their  pension  contributions. 

73.  (Mr.  Grant  Xairaon.)  Perhaps  Miss  Wilson  could 
send  us  a  statement  as  to  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  hospitals  with  regard  to  their  contributions  ?— Yes, 
I  could  quite  easily  do  that.    I  will  do  so  with  pleasure. 

74.  (Dr.  Doumes,)  There  is  one  other  point — you  said 
that  we  had  not  gone  into  all  the  difficulties.  Have  we 
covered  them  all  now,  or  are  there  any  vou  wish  to  add  ? 
— There  are  some,  I  think,  but  perhaps  they  would 
como  rather  under  the  second  question — it  is  really  in 
regard  to  the  assistant  nurses  that  a  great  many  difii- 
culties  arise ;  that  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  undoubtedly. 

75.  Are  there  any  additional  difficulties  under  Head  I. 
that  you  would  like  to  mention  now  ^Yes,  unless  that 
also  oomes  under  another  heading — ^that  there  is  no 
official  standard  of  any  kind  as  regards  training — this 
is  a  drawback.  Nurses  do  not  know  what  niursing  help 
they  will  receive,  what  assistance  they  will  get  in  their 
work.  There  are  a  great  many  trained  nurses  in  Poor 
Law  work,  and  nurses  are  afraid  that  their  work  will 
be  made  harder  by  this  untrained  help. 

76.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  official  standard  of  train- 
ing "  ? — ^At  present  many  nurses  are  not  trained  at  all, 
and  a  superintendent  nurse  knows  that  her  woxk  wiU 

lae  very  arduous  and  responsible  on  acoount  of  her  assist- 
ants being  entirely  untrained. 

77.  You  mean  that  there  is  no  standard  for  the  ordi- 
nary nurse  at  all? — ^Precisely. 

78.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  on  tha^  point — 
as  to  a  standard  for  subordinate  nurses?— Yes^  but  I 
have  put  that  under  the  head  of  training. 

79.  We  shall  come  to  that  later  on,  I  think.  ,  Have 
you  anything  to  say  about  the  quarters  assigned  to 
nurses — ^the  accommodation  given  to  them  at  the  diffe- 
rent classes  of  workhouses? — ^It  is  very  defective  in 
the  country  workhouses,  we  very  often  have  complaints 
about  this.  Nurses  often  liave  very  uncomfortable 
rooms.  A  frequent  drawback  to  a  night  nurse  is  that 
her  room  is  near  the  wards  where  there  are  imbeciles, 

.and  her  rest  is  very  much  disturbed  by  that. 

80.  {Mr.  Grant  iMwson.)  You  did  mention  incident- 
:ally  that  they  were  asked  to  share  rooms.    Do  they 

make  a  complaint  of  that?— Yes,  they  do  not  like  it, 
.and  it  is  very  seldom  asked  in  a  hospital  now.  They 
like  a  separate  room,  and  I  think  where  the  accommoda- 
tion is  satisfactory  it  is  a  great  attraction  to  a  nurse; 
where  they  have  a  comfortable  bedroom  and  sitting- 
room  they  feel  they  can  settle  down. 

81.  (Mr.  Grant  Laioson.)  You  sjioke  of  the  proximity 
•of  lunatic  wards  being  a  drawback.  Have  you  had  any 
complaints  of  lunatic  wards  being  near  to  sick  wards? 
— ^Yes,  we  have  had  complaints.  At  Poole  there  are  a 
large  number  of  imbeciles  and  lunatics— ti^t  is  one 
case  where  it  has  been  a  difficulty. 

82.  (Dr.  Downes.)  And  any  complaints  as  to  the 
.attendance  on  lunatics  ? — ^I  have  had  them,  but  not  very 
'Often.  Very  few  have  made  objections  to  attending  in 
emergency — only  a  very  indifferent  nurse  would  refuse 
to  attend  to  them  in  such  a  case. 

83.  I  do  not  mean  in  emergency,  I  mean  attendance 
on  lunatics  as  part  of  the  general  routine  ? — ^It  has  very 
seldom  been  exacted ;  sometimes  the  night  nurse  has 
been  required  to  attend  on  lunatics ;  very  often  the  nurse 
has  to  supervise  hj  night,  but  not  by  day.  In  many 
cases  there  is  a  male  nurse  for  the  male  lunatics  in  the 
daytime,  but  he  is  in  bed,  and  the  night  nurse  is  ex- 
pected to  go  round  and  supervise  all  wards. 

84.  (Mr.  KnoUys.)  This  happens  only  in  the  small 
workhouses?— -It  was  the  case  at  Poole,  where  tihree 
nurses  were  employed. 

85.  They  were  not  sick  ?— Oh;  no. 

86.  (Dr.  Downes.)  You  have  once  or  twice  mentioned 
the  question  of  a  service  for  Poor  Law  nurses,  you  have 
not  given  any  details  of  that? — I  did  not  think  you 
would  want  them. 

87.  Will  you  tell  us  what  is  in  vour  mind  about  this  ? 
— ^I  had  in  my  mind  that  it  oould  be  appioximiHfced  to 
the  Army  Nursing  Service,  with  certain  conditions  and 
certain  encouragements  which  would  attract  a  better 
class  of  women.  It  would  eertainly  be  a  yerj  great  im- 
provement.    I   think   we  drew  the   attention  of  Mir. 
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KnolljB  and  yoimelf  to  this  about  1896  ;  at  that  time 
ve  were  told  that  the  question  of  money  was  a  great 
difficulty,  and,  of  oourse^  such  a  scheme  would  mean 
a  grant  from  the  Treasury.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
while  the  Poor  Law  is  so  unafctractiye  in  many  respects 
th»e  must  be  some  other  plan  tried,  to  bring  in  a  larger 
number  of  candidates.  Tneie  would  be  in  Government 
service  a  good  deal  to  attract,  there  would  be  settled 
service  and  a  definite  term  of  engagement  for  all  nurses 
that  would  keep  them  in  the  service  ;  they  would  have 
to  be  engaged  and  trained  and  placed  in  their  work. 

88.  I  think  you  must  recognise  that  there  is  an  essen- 
tial difference  between  Army  and  Poor  Law  service? — 
I  do  feel  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians  form  a  great 
difficulty. 

80.  Have  you  any  idea  how  that  could  be  got  over  ? 
— Well,  of  course,  <&»  Guardians  have  now  really  learned 
that  nurses  must  be  better  treated,  and  they  are  much 
-more  anxious  than  they  were  to  improve  the  condition 
of  their  nurses.  I  tiiink  they  are  altogether  in  a  better 
temper  for  improvements,  and  they  look  to  the  Local 
Oovemment  Board  to  set  them  a  standard.  I  think 
they  are  much  more  wishful  to  improve  now  than  they 
were. 

90.  (Mr.  KnoUys,)  Bub  the  difficulty  is  that  these 
nurses  are  not  the  servants  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  therefore  the  Local  €U>vernment  Board  could 
not  guarantee  them  employment? — ^That  would  not  be 
«  very  great  difficulty,  as  things  are  at  present  at  any 
r»te«  Could  not  that  be  managed  by  a  ooalition  of 
OuaniiaDS  and  offieials  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
— could  they  not  come  to  terms  on  that  point  ? 

91.  We  could  not  say  to  the  guardians :  "  Here  are  a 
•certain  number  of  persons  ;  you  must  employ  them  "  ? 
— ^Might  it  not  be  done  as  in  the  case  of  the  Colonial 
Office  and  the  Colonial  Nursing  Association?  They 
supply  a  large  number  of  nurses  to  the  colonies.  When 
the  Colonial  Office  want  nurses  they  send  to  the  Colonial 
Nursing  Association  to  find  those  nurses  for  them, 
«mnge  all  the  appointments,  etc.  The  Association 
keeps  a  register  in  which  it  puts  down  those  nurses 
who  are  suitable,  and  when  a  nurse  is  wanted  the 
Colonial  OffiiOe  oommunicates  with  the  Association  and 
obtains  the  nurse  from  them. 

92.  I  think  the  Guardians  would  be  very  willing  to 
accept  nurses  sent  to  them  properly  trained  and  with 
proi»er  character.  I  think  our  experience  as  an  asso* 
ciation  shows  this  :  we  were  seldom  able  to  supply  more 
than  half  the  nurses  we  were  asked  for,  and  we  had  no 
official  status  whatever ;  we  were  simply  a  voluntary 
association.  Surely  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  have  very  much  greater  influence  if  it  pui  itself 
on  the  eide  of  properly  trained  women  of  good  diaracter. 

93.  (Dr.  Downes.)  But  whose  servant  would  the  nurse 
be  ?  The  servant  of  the  Local  Government  Board  or  of 
the  Guardians? — ^I  suppose  she  would  he  the  servant  of 
the  Guardians,  but  she  would  be  bound  bv  an  agreement 
with  the  Local  Grovemment  Board  at  the  same  time. 
She  would  be  bound  to  work  in  the  service  of  the  Poor 
Law  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  uid  pass  into  the 
service  of  individual  Boards  of  Guardians,  who  would 
have  to  comply  with  certain  conditions  that  mig^t  be 
definitely  laid  down,  and  if  they— rthe  Guazdians--<l]d 
not  comply,  the^  would  have  no  nurse.  The  Scotoh 
system  is  somewhat  the  same  as  what  I  propose. 

(Mr.  Orani  Lawson.)  We  have  a  witness  coming  from 
the  Scotch  Office. 

94.  (Dr.  Dawnes.)  If  the  nurse  was  the  servant  of  the 
Guardians  I  do  not  quite  «ee  how  the  similarity  to  the 
Army  Service  is  to  be  maintained.  The  Ajrmy  Service 
is  one  corps,  and  the  nurse  is  the  servant  of  the  War 
Office,  but  I  think  you  admit  here  that  the  nurse  is 
to  be  tho  servant  of  the  Guardians,  and  so  they  could 
not  form  a  corps  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say.  You  say 
it  is  impossible  for  her  to  be  engaged  and  placed  in  a 
certain  post  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 

95.  I  asked  you  first  of  all  whose  servant  she  was  to 
he,  and  you  said,  "The  servant  of  the  Guardians '' f— 
But  surely  the  Local  Government  Board  could  exercise 
some  supervision  over  her  training  and  placing  her— 
at  any  rate,  give  the  Guaidiana  the  sort  <^  servant  they 
ought  to  employ? 

96.  (Mr.  Grant  Lawton.)  Could  we  compel  the 
Ouaidians  to  like  her  when  they  had  got  hert— No, 
one  never  can  do  that 

97.  We  might  have  one  that  hakl  that  unfortunate 
temper  which  could  not  wotk  with  the  Guardians  ?^ 
SKe  would  have  to  be  removed. 


98.  But  suppose  no  Board  of  Guardians  would  employ  Miss  Wilson. 

her  ;  we  should  then  have  her  on  our  hands  ? — ^I  think       

that  is  a  very  improbable  case. 

99.  (Mr.  KnoUys.)  But  if  there  were  such  a  case  she 
would  be  on  our  hands  ?— Yes,  of  course  she  would  be 
bound  to  the  Poor  Law  service. 

100.  And  we  might  be  unable  to  find  her  a  post? — 
Is  not  that  very  unlikely?  It  seems  so  to  me,  with  this 
enormous  demand  for  trained  nurses,  and  with  our 
knowledge  of  Poor  Law  service. 

101.  We  could  not  train  these  people  without 
guaranteeing  their  employment  ? — I  think  you  would 
have  to  guarantee  them  employment. 

102.  .We  have  no  funds  out  of  which  to  pay  them  ?— . 
That  is  anot&er  matter  ;  the  question  of  funds  I  am  not 
prepared  to  go  into  at  all. 

103.  (Dr.  FvUer.)  To  continue  that  subject,  Miss 
Wilson,  I  should  think  the  registration  of  nurses  would 
answer  the  same  purpose  as  your  scheme  ? — ^What  would 
that  imply? 

104.  That  there  should  be  a  register  kept  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  of  nurses,  a  copy  of  which 
they  would  supply  to  Guardians  on  application?— It 
would  simply  be  a  register? 

106.  Tes,  that  is  all  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  nurses  on  your  register. 

106.  Tou  said  that,  as  a  rule,  nurses  trained  in  the 
best  iufirmaries  left  infirmary  nursing  at  the  end  of  their 
period  of  training,  and  went  into  district  or  private 
nuiring?  Did  you  not  find  that  they  came  back?— 
Very  rarely— ^a  few  did,  but  very  few. 

107.  Tou  made  a  suggestion  that  workhouse  infirmaries 
should  be  separate  from  workhouse  administration.  Did 
you  mean  to  distinguish  them  as  regards  size,  or  in 
what  way?— I  think  they  should  be  separated  when 
there  is  a  certain  number  of  beds. 

108.  There  are  a  large  number  of  infirmaries  which 
are  part  of  the  main  building  of  the  workhouse  P — ^Yes,  I 
know,  they  cannot  be  separated  at  present. 

109.  You  said  that  nurses  were  much  more  willing  to 
stay  in  workhouse  infirmaries  where  the  buildings  were 
separate.  Did  you  mean  that  the  buildings  only  were 
separate  or  separate  administration  P — Oh,  separate  ad- 
ministration— not  under  the  control  of  the  workhouse 
master  or  matron  at  all. 

110.  Are  you  speaking  of  London  only,  or  of  the  pro- 
vinces as  well  P — ^I  am  speaking  of  all  the  large  separate 
infirmaries,  or  even  the  smaller  where  the  buildings  arc 
quite  separate  from  the  workhouse. 

111.  There  is  another  point.  You  say  that  the  de- 
crease in  the  supply  commenced  in  ld9&---do  you  think 
the  issue  of  Dr.  Downes'  Circular  of  1892  tended  to  pro- 
duce that  decrease? — ^No,  I  think  it  was  because  other 
branches  of  nussing  were  opening  up — more  attractive 
branches — ^I  do  not  at  all  tiiink  the  Oireular  had  that 
effect. 

112.  TheUy  as  regards  the  proportion  of  nurses  to 
patients — ^you  said  one  to  ten  you  regarded  as  ideal.  Did 
you  refer  then  to  the  total  number  emjdoyed  by  night 
and  day? — ^Yes. 

113.  Would  you  think  that  a  ward  of  30  patients  was 
more  than  sufficient  for  one  nurse  to  look  after,  sup- 
posing half  of  them  to  be  chronic  P — ^No,  I  think  she 
can  undertake  that — ^in  the  daytime— -if  she  is 
thoroughly  trained  and  efficient. 

114.  (Mr.  KnoUys.)  You  think  she  ought  not  to  have 
any  night  work  P--Certainly,  no  night  work ;  she  must 
get  her  rest  if  she  is  to  give  her  best  energies  to  the 
work  and  do  it  properly. 

115.  (Dr.  FuUet.)  You  ^poke  about  trained  nurses  not 
caring  for  the  supervision  of  lunatics  at  night-time  P — 
They  particularly  object  to  supervising  male  lunatics  in 
small  workhouses,  but  the  female  lunatics  also  cause  a 
great  deal  of  trouble — ^they  require  so  much  attention. 

116.  Take  a  place  like  Bamsley,  with  modem  build- 
ings, where  the  lunatics  are  in  separate  wards  in  the 
infirmary,  would  there  be  any  objection  there  P — There 
woidd  probablv  be  a  better  supply  of  nurses  there.  The 
objections  have  been  made  mostly  in  small  unions,  where 
there  is  one  charge  nurse  on  duty.  The  nurse  is  not 
trained  in  the  care  of  lunatic  cases,  and  it  is  rather  hard 
to  expect  her  to  take  lunatic  work. 

117.  Have  you  thought  out  the  question  of  appointing; 
trained  nurses  a.s  matrons  in  workhouses  where  ihrra 
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Mx9s  WiliOh.   are  bo  few  patients   that  the  empioyment  of  trained 

nurses  as  nurses  is  impossible? — It  would  be  a  very 

great  advantage. 

liB*  Have  you  any  information  that  there  are  a  great 
many  workhouses  now  where  there  are  trained  matrons  ? 
— There  are  very  few  indeed.  A  few  of  our  own  nurses 
have  married  workhouse  masters,  and  are  matrons  of 
tmsll  workhouses. 

119.  I  have  made  a  note  of  two  districts,  and  I  find 
that  in  one  there  are  13  trained  nurses  acting  as  matrons 
and  16  in  the  other  district  ? — Is  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion P 

120.  Thirteen  unions  out  of  44— and  these  are  fully 
trained  nurses  P — Of  course,  there  are  many  matrons 
who  have  a  little  experience  of  the  siok,  but  who  are 
not  trained. 

121.  In  one  particular  union  the  matron  was  trained 
in  a  general  hospital,  and  had  a  long  servioe  as  fully 
trained  nurse  before  she  became  the  wife  of  the  master, 
and  in  this  particular  case  there  has  been  continued 
friotioii  since  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  nurse. 
Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  thatP — ^It  is 
owing  to  incompatibility  of  temper  I  should  think,  and 
perhaps  the  duties  are  not  very  clearly  defined.  Per- 
haps the  matron  is  given  a  good  deal  of  authority  in  the 
f«idk  wards,  and  the  superintendent  nurse  oooaideTB  her- 
self the  head  of  the  sick  wards. 

*  122.  Too  anl^gBBt  cienttnilising  the  sick  in  the  case  of 
the'smaH  rund  workhouses  P— I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  they  could  be  taken  to  the  larger  in- 
firmaries -to  be  properly  nursed. 

123.  Would  your  suggestion  imfdy  building,  or  would 
you  take  one  rural  workhouse  and  use  it  for  all  the  sick 
within  a  certain  area  P — ^I  think  building  is  a  very  difli- 
ealt  qUMtion.  I  consider  for  the  present  where  there 
are  few  sick,  they  might  well  be  sent  to  the  larger  town 
workhouses.  This  is  done  in  several  unions  now — ^the 
Guardians  pay  for  the  sick  to  be  sent  to  a  larger  union, 
and  they  are  nursed  and  looked  after ;  it  seems  to  answer 
very  well  indeed. 

124.  (Mr,  KndUys,)  Can  you  quote  the  name  of  any 
union  where  this  is  done  P — ^I  am  sorry  I  cannot  quote 
the  name.  It  is  a  small  union  near  Brentwood,  and  the 
Guardiana  send  their  6ick  to  Brentwood. 

125.  (Mr,  GrcMi  Lawton*)  There  is  one  general  ques- 
tion. Do  you  consider  the  difSculty  to  be  a  scarcity  of 
nurses  in  general,  or  a  scarcity  of  nurses  who  will  aco^t 
poets  imder  the  Poor  Law  P — ^I  think  there  is  at  present 
a  scarcity  of  nurses  in  general,  and  that  that  reacts  a 
good  deal  on  workhouse  nursing. 

126.  Ton  think  there  is  a  scarcity  of  nurses  P — ^Yes, 
there  la. 

127.  li  that  owing  to  the  war,  do  you  think  P — ^To  some 
extent,  certainly-— a  large  number  have  been  taken  from 
the  nnntng  toanjoi  vefy  itopidlyl 

128.  Bo  you  think  this  has  affected  the  supply  of 
workhouse  nurses  P — ^No,  that  has  been  a  steady  de- 
crease. 

129.  Shall  we  now  proceed  to  No.  12  P — ^In  this  con- 
nection I  should  like  to  say  that  progressive  as  the 
Nursing  Oxdar  was  in  ouany  respects,  it  did  one  thing 
which  was  rather  a  misfortune — it  created  the  class  of 
assistant  nurse ;  that  has  been  a  great  drawback  to  in- 
firmary njoxaing,  because  the  assistant  does  the  actual 
nursing  to  a  large  extent,  not  the  superintendent  nurse. 
Assistuit  nurses  are  often  untrained^  and  do  the 
nunsing,  although  the  superintendent  may  be  over  them. 
The  present  system  encourages  a  number  of  young 
women  to  go  into  the  work  who  cannot  get  training; 
they  go  in  and  experiment  on  the  sick,  and  they  are  not 
being  properly  trained  for  any  work.  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  the  class  of  assistant  nurses  abolished.  I  do  not 
nee  why  they  should  exist  in  infirmaries — ^thej  do  not 
exist  in  hospitals.  I  mean  tliere  should  be  only  three 
classes — superintendent  nurses,  nurses  and  probar 
tioners.  A  large  amount  of  the  actual  nursing  work  is 
done  by  the  aaBJatante  under  the  Order. 

130.  (Mr.  KndOys,)  But  they  are  oalled  "assistant 
nurses  "  9^— Yes,  they  have  been  since  the  issue  of  the 
Order.  Art  U.  of  the  Order  says,  **  No  person  ahall  be 
^pointed  by  the  Guardians  to  the  office  of  niune  or 
assistant  nurse  in  the  workhouse  without  having  had 
such  practical  experience  in  nurtinff  as  may  render  him 
or  her  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  hold  such  office : 

"  Provided  that  ihia  Article  shall   not  apply  in  the 


case  «f  a  female  assistant  nurse  ia  a  workhouse  where 
there  ii»  a  sHi»^rint<»iid«»nt  nurse  as  required  by- 
Article  III.  of  this  Order.'' 

131.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  yom  find  that  there  ia 
in  workhouses  a  class  of  nurses  eaUed  aasiBtaatsozisesP— 
Yes,  there  is  a  large  dass  of  assistant  mttsee.  ' 

152.  But  are  they  styled  assistant  nur?^  P— Yes,  the 
Order  admits  them  as  A  blMSl  Thcif  ate  adrerifaMd  for  aa 
assistant  nur««,  and  they  Work  as  assisTtant  nurses,  but 
they  are  not  nurses  as  a  nde. 

135.  But  does  not  the  Order  teqmi^  thai  Assiatant 
nurses  shall  have  practical  experience  in  nursing?— 
They  should  be  oalled  nurses,  and  in  that  case  they 
would  not  be  appointed  untrained. 

154.  (Mr.  Grant  Lawson.)  Yoii  want  the  whole  dasa 
of  as»?i4tant  nur^tti  abolished  !^Yto,  tntirelyi 

135.  Then  as  to  the  question  of  the  training  of  pro- 
bationers. I  suppose  probationers  should  take  the  plaoe 
of  assistant  nurses  P-7-There  should  be  the  superintendent 
nurse,  under  her  should  be  trained  nurses,  not  untiainecl 
as  assistant  nurses  are,  and  there  might  be  proba- 
tioners according  to  the  size  of  the  infirmary. 

136.  If  there  were  no  probatios^ers  there*  woold  be  no 
untrained  persons  at  all  P — No,  the  superintendent  nnr«e 
should  be  responsible  for  the  organisation  of  the  Whole- 
place,  and  should  only  help  in,  the  aiotual  nnraing  when 
necessary — the  routine  work,  the  dally  care  of  the 
patients,  should  be  properly  ddne  by  the  nUnea  then* 
selves.  I  have  heard  of  a  case  jn  whrab  the  auperintend- 
ent  nurse  complained  that  an  assistant  nunse  waa  ap- 
pointed wlio  wa»  quite  uni^ble  to  make  a  poultice  or 
take  a  temperature,  and  yet  she  had  chaige  of  100  cases 
at  night!  These  assistant  nurses  are  not' really  doing 
the  work  properly. 

137.  Now  as  to  the  regulations  regarding  probs^ 
tioners  9— ^nte  time  ate  our  Oommittee  weie  dovbtful 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  have  two  grades  of 
nurses,  one  with  three  veam'  trainhig  as  laid  down  in 
the  Order,  and  also  another  class  that  should  have  had  % 
shorter  training,  sav  two  yeaft.  They  came  to  the  con- 
dusion  that  it  "woilld  1)e  agreait  dranrback  tohittre  two 
grades  of  nurses,  therefore,  aa  a  committee,  we  feel  very 
strongly  that  all  nurses  should  have  a  full  tvaining  of 
three  years. 

138.  In  a  place  where  there  is  a  resident  medical 
ofiicer  ^ — That  is  a  point  on  irhkh  perhaps  there  m':ght 
be  an  alteration  of  the  law,  br  inquiring  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  number  of  beds,  sijv  ^0,  even  though 
there  mi^it  be  no  resident  medical  officer  and  sanction- 
ing training  in  infirmaries .  which  had  tnis  number  of 
beds.  We  think  that  no  tnuning  jshould  be  encouraged 
that  woul4  not  qualify  a  probationer  ^  become  a  super- 
intendent in  time.  Frobationers  are  new  taken  at  voy 
small  workhouses  '^ithv^ry  few  opportoniiito  fmr  the 
training  that  will  fit  them' for  being  superintendents,  and 
a  very  indifferent  class  are  being  Attiacted  to  Hub  work, 
because  they  know  they  can  neves  riae  high  in  it. 

130.  Your  oomnittee  deddod  that' there  should  be  one 
class  P — ^Yes,  there  should  be  only  one  class  of  nunes ; 
they  thought  it  might  be  an  advantage  if  the  nurses  had 
one  year  in  a  very  large  Infimuyry  and  two  years  in  one 
perhskps  not  quiim  so  large.  Of  course  we  quite  see 
that  to  make  the  standard  in  one  institution  three  years 
of  training  for  all,  would  makeiyhe  diffionlty  of  ebtaaning 
nurses  greater  than  ever. 

140.  (Mr,  Kfidlys.)  Would  yoU  then  wish  to  have  it 
made  a  condition  tnat/th4re  ahonld  be  a  certain  nnmber 
of  beds  instead  of  a  resident  medical  officer  ^Yes,  pre- 
cisely, because  Uieie  are  so  few  training  schools  at  pre- 
bent  that  have  a  resident  medical  officer.  Of  course  we 
would  prefer  that  theErOi  should  be  a  resident  medical 
officer,  but,  seeing  that  this  is  the  case  in  so  few  :n- 
firmaries,  ws  think  it  would  be  better  to  state  as  a  re- 
quirement a  certain  number  of  beds. 

141.  But  are  there  not  oomparatively  le^  workhouses 
which  have  this  namberol  beds  ^-^^There  ave  *  good  manv 
where  theve  ia  no  residsnir  medical  officer  now  which 
nevertheless  haye  260  beds.  *  Beading  has  been  passed 
aa  a  training  sdiool,  there  is  no  msdi^  officer  there. 

142.  It  was  said  that  the  Board  would  give  a  favour- 
aUe  oonsiderati<m  to  •pplicatioos  to  relax  thmr  rules  P— 
I  havo  not  seen  it  ib  thst  offittialiangaage.'  I  have  only 
seen  it  in  the  nursing  papers. 

143.  (Dr.  FiilUt,)  The  Beading  Guardians  were  per- 
mitted to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  nunes 
trained  there;    if  their  certificates  are  signed  by  the 
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Hofal  Berktiiire  Hoepital  astliorititii  m  well  m  bj  thd 
Cbaiimaa  and  Qerk  to  the  Guardkuifl,  iBihey  ara  alM  en- 
^oned  by  the  Local  GoYernmeat  Board,  oeartifyiug  that 
tbia  certificate  qualifies  lor  the  poBt  of  auperint^ndent. 
IBmt  the  Board's  permiseion  to  oontiiiue  thia  arrangement 
is  a  purely  tentative:  one>  and  tnbjeot  .to  oonditiona 
4U»d  to  the  certificate  being  signed  br  the  hospital 
.aathorities. 

144.  (If r.  KnoUys,)  Ton  cannot  quite  say  that ''  they 
lia^e  been  passed  by  the  Board  as  a  training  school  "  P — 
That  is  Uie  popular  view — ^if  a  probationer  goes  there 
she  knows  she  will  be  recognised  by  the  Local  (xovcin- 
ment  Board. 

145.  Do  you  think  if  the  rules  were  relaxed  that  the 
daily  attendance  of  the  medical  officer  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  resident  medical  officer,  or  that  the 
medical  officer  should  give  his  whole  time  without 
residing  ^— It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  some 
^alteration  made.  Of  course  the  daily  attendance  might 
l)e  vexy  short,  too  short  to  be  of  much  assistance  to 
nurses. 

146.  You  think  the  medical  officer  should  give  his 
whole  time.  But  would  you  recognise  daily  attendance  7 
— ^It  would  be  better  than  making  no  condition  about 
the  medical  officer.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question  of 
<x>urse. 

147.  But  you  think  if  the  medical  officer  gives  his 
whole  time,  it  will  secure  the  best  chance  of  training  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  he  would  be  more  likely  to  give  attention 
to  it 

148.  How  do  you  define  a  "training  school"?— I 
ahould  fix  the  proportion  of  patients  to  each  nurse, 
for  one  point.     At  present  there  is  no  proportion  fired. 

140.  The  onlv  requirement  is  that  there  shall  be  a 
Tesideat  medical  officer  ?— -It  might  be  added  to  the  Order 
^'  in  a  recognised  training  school  for  nurses.  **  In  fact,  I 
think  that  Article  11.,  Oause  2,  might  run  thus  :  "  Pro- 
Tided  tiiiat  nothing  in  the  Article  shall  be  held  to  forbid 
the  training  of  female  probationary  nurses  in  a  work- 
house which  is  a  recognised  training  school." 

150.  How  do  you  propose  that  the  definition  of  a 
training  school  shall  be  enlarged?— It  might  be  en- 
larged in  different  ways.  The  number  of  beds  might  be 
specified.  I  think  that  the  condition  about  beds  in  very 
important — certainly  it  should  not  be  less  than  250. 

151.  {Dr.  Dawnet.)  Is  there  any  recognised  standard 
in  the  niursing  worla  of  a  training  school  for  nurses  ?— 
There  really  is  not  unfortunately— no  ofllcial  standard. 
Everyone  knows  what  is  not  a  training  school,  but  it  is 
hard  to  define  what  is. 

152.  Is  there  any  recognised  standard  of  what  is  a 
nystem  of  training  ? — ^That  is,  I  think,  more  easily 
defined  than  a  training  schooL 

153.  Can  you  give  us  some  recognised  points  in  the 
system  T—Training  embraces  lectures,  theoretical  as  well 
aa  practical  teaching,  a  nurses'  home — ^binding  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  uivier  cetain  conditions — ^with 
examinations  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  a  final  ex- 
amination ;  all  these  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  in 
any  .system  of  training;  also  there  should  be  only 
trained  nurses  employed. 

154.  Those  are  cardinal  points  in  a  training  school  ? — 
Yes. 

165.  By  whom  would  you  have  the  examinations 
conducted  ^The  final  examination  should  certainly 
be  by  some  outside  authority  not  by  the  authorities  of 
the  training  school. 

156.  Is  there  any  standard  of  examination  recognised 
in  any  way? — "So,  every  sdiool  has  its  own  standard. 
Some  are  more  difficult  uian  others. 


157.  (Dr.  Fidler.)  Yen  objected  to  earmarking  the  j^Uss  Wilson, 

assistant  nurses  in  the  workhouses.     Would  not  your 

suggestion  as  regards  the  training  of  a  nmrse  for  the 
position  of  superintendent  nurse  earmark  the  woman 
who  was  trained  in  what  may  be  termed  the  second  type 
of  school.  I  think  that  wherever  a  ntirse  is  trained 
the  training  should  be  sufficiently  good  to  enable  her  to 
become  a  superintendent.  How  do  you  propose  to 
ensure  that  a  workhouse  infirmary  with  250  beds  would 
be  up  to  that  standard  ?— I  think  in  Article  IL  might  be 
added,  after  the  word  "nursing"  "at  a  recognised 
training  school " ;  that  would  meet  the  case.  In 
Article  II.,  line  3, 1  would  suggest  that  the  words  "  train- 
ing in  a  recognised  training  school "  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  words  "such  practical  experience  in 
nursing";  and  the  word  "female"  may  be  inserted 
before  "nurse"  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding.  The 
artiele  would  then  read  thus :  "  No  person  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Guardians  to  the  office  <^  female  nurse  or 
assistant  nurse  in  the  workhouse  without  having  train- 
ing in  nursing  in  a  recognised  training  school." 

158.  I  was  thinking  that  the  medical  officer  might 
change  and  the  matrcn  might  change? — But  would 
there  not  be  the  same  difficulty  as  regards  all  training  f 
As  long  as  three  ^^Bars'  training  is  ree^ived  it  is  not  so 
iniportant  that  it  should  be  under  the  same  officers.  We 
consider,  for  instance,  that  the  woman  who  has  had 
two  years  in  one  infirmary  and  one  year  in  another 
nj5ght  be  just  as  efficient  as  one  who  has  had  three  years 
in  a  larse  infirmary.  The  Nightingale  Fund  allowed 
their  probationers  to  have  one  year  in  hospital  and  then 
two  years  under  their  supervision  in  «n  infirmary  or 
hospital ;  they  were  not  actually  in  one  training  school 
all  the  time  as  is  practically  made  conditional  in  the  case 
of  superintendent  nurses.  My  point  is  that  many  people 
are  attracted  to  go  in  as  assistant  nurses,  they  cannot 
now  be  trained  as  superintendents,  and  they  do  very 

poor  work.    W is  now  advertising  for  a  probationer 

to  be  trained  under  an  assistant  nurse  ;  she  is  to  have 
throe  years'  training  and  the  usual  salary.  What  pos- 
sible work  can  she  do  at  the  end  of  her  three  gears'  train- 

'  mg?  I  would  also  suggest  that  before  a  list  of  train- 
ing schools  is  scheduled  an  official  inspection  of  experts 
should  be  made  of  infirmaries  of  250  beds  and  over,  with 
the  object  of  judging  of  the  olase  of  oases  received, 
the  manner  of  their  classification,  and  the  structural 
arrangement  generally.  I  consider  it  desirable  that  a 
woman  who  has  had  experience  in  Poor  Law  nursing 
and  has  held  the  position  of  matron  should  be  on  such  a 
commission.* 

159.  (Mr.  Grant  Txiwson.)  Do  you  propose  to  give  us 
any  evidence  on  3  ajad  4  ? — ^Very  little  as  to  the  super- 
intendent nurse.  I  think  she  should  be  trained  for  the 
three  years  as  laid  down  in  the  Order. 

160.  Then  as  to  4 :  "  Duties  of  ntaster  and  matron 
and  superintendent  nurse  "  ? — It  is  a  large  subject,  but 
I  have  not  a  great  de^l  to  say  about  it^ 

(The  iffiineu  then  withdrow.) 

•Extract  from  an  article  in  "Nursing  Notes," 
February,  1902  : — "  We  trust  it  may  be  found  possible 
to  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  visit  and  report  on  a  few 
infinnaries,  namely  (a)  large  separate  infirmarieB. 
(b)  those  that  hare  a  separate  buildmg,  but  are  under 
workhouse  control,  (e)  sick  wards  in  the  workhouse. 
Much  more  can  be  learnt  by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear. 
and  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  onlyJtoD  medical 
inspectors  for  the  whole  of  England.  We  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  question  of  the  supply  of  nurses  must 
be  dealt  with  aa  a  tohoUy  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  present  state  of  each  of  the  institutions  named 
above  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  final  satisfactory 
settlement"  - 


Mr.  Maiooxjc  l£ioKniL,  e.B.,  «n4  Mr.  Bobebt  B.  BAmcLi.Y,  sailed-;,  anrd  Examined* 


161.  (Chairman.)  Your    name    is    Mr.     Malcolm 
MaoNeill,  is  it  not?— Yes. 

162.  And  you  are  Vice-Pteaidentof  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  far  Scotland,  are  you  not  ?— Yes. 

.  163.  What  is  Mr.  Barclay?— He  is  General  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Poor  and  Inspecting  Officer  under  the 
Public  Health  Act  He  has  also  a  district,  and  he  acts 
as  general  superintendent  over  all  the  poorhouses  in 
Scotland. 

164.  You  inspect  all  the  poothouses;  Mr.  Barclay?-^ 


(Mr.  Parday.)  All  the  poorhouses.  (Mr.  MacNeill.) 
We  have  always  found  it  convenient  to  have  one  officer 
in  charge  of  all  the  poorhouses. 

166.  The  principal  Act  governing  the  Poor  Law  in 
Scotland  is  the  Poor  Law  Scotland  Act,  1845,  is  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

166.  In  that  Act  referente  is  made  fro|n  time  to  time 
to  the  Board  ;  is  that  £he  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland?— It  was  the  Board  of  Supervision  in  thost- 
days,  an4  the  Local  Government  Act  transferred  the 
powers  to  the  new  Board  in  1894. 


Mr.  liaicokn 

MacNcUl, 

C.B.,  and 

Mr  Robert 

B.  Barclay. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


C.B.,  and 
Mr,  Robert 
B.  Bfirday. 


Mr,  Malcolm      167.  Under  that  Act  poorhouses  are  erected  with  the 
MacNeill,     consent  of  the  Board  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
parishes  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board,  frame  regu- 
lations for  the  management  thereof  ? — Just  so ;  yes. 

168.  I  notice  that  Section  66  provides  that  proper 
medical  attendance  shall  be  provided  for  the  inmates  of 
a  poorhouse,  and  that  Section  74  provides  that  where 
any  poor  person  shall  consider  the  relief  granted  to  him 
to  be  inadequate  he  shall  lodge  a  complaint  with  the 
Board,  and  the  Board  is  required,  without  delay,  to  in- 
vestigate the  nature  and  grounds  of  the  complaint? — 
Tes,  that  is  one  of  the  most  striking  differences  between 
our  Poor  Law  and  yours. 

169.  Are  these  complaints  numerous?— I  can  give 
you  some  figures.  '  Last  year,  «.e.,  from  3l8t  December 
to  1st  January,  there  were  9S.  Since  the  Act  of  1845 
was  passed  there  have  been  21,155  complaints.  II  you 
would  like  to  lutve  particulars  as  to  how  they  were  ais- 
posed  of,  I  can  give  them  to  you  :  — There  were  dismissed 
on  information  contained  in  the  schedule— «.e.,  on  the 
face  of  the  schedule  it  was  not  a  suitable  application — 
11,852.  Dismissed  after  being  remitted  for  local  con- 
sideration, 3,568.  Kef  used  as  being  made  by  persons 
not  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  in  which  case  the  appli- 
cation  wa«   incompetent,  802.       Refused  as  inappro- 

Sriate  or  incompetent,  138.     Withdrawn  or  stopped  by  • 
eath,  130.     Grounds  of  complaint  removed  (i.e.,  when 
the  local  people  have  given  way  to    our    suggestions), 
4,633.       Minute  issued    declaring  that  applicant  has 
cause  of  action,  only  33. 

170.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  of  these  complaints 
have  been  that  they  do  not  receive  proper  medical  at- 
tendance % — ^I  do  not  think  in  any  case. 

{Mr.  Barclay.)  I  do  not  know  of  one. 

171.  In  1879  your  Board  issued  a  Circular  pointing 
out  the  defects  in  the  nursing  of  sick  inmates  ? — That 
was  in  consequence  of  an  agitation  that  I  had  been  con- 
ducting in  these  matters  for  many  years.  The  first 
reference  is  in  the  Report  of  1875.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  care  to  see  it.  This  is  the  first  official 
reference  to  the  defects  of  nursing  in  the  Poor  Law. 

(Mr,  Barday.)  Might  it  not  be  well  to  explain  that 
very  few  complaints  are  from  people  who  are  in  the 
poorhouses ;  they  generally  relate  to  outdoor  relief. 

172.  The  oomplainta  are  not  from  indoor  paupers  but 
from  outdoor  paupers,  almost  all?— (3fr.  MacNeiU.) 
Yes. 

173.  This  Circular  of  1879  pointed  out  the  defects  of 
Poor  Law  nursing — ^the  non-employment  of  trained 
nurses,  and  the  employment  of  untrained  pauper 
nurses.     Is  that  so  ?— That  is  so. 

174.  And  you  made  some  suggestions? — We  made 
some  suggestions.  These  suggestions  were  in  conse- 
quence of  a  visit  I  paid  to  several  English  workhouses, 
and  particularly  to  the  London  hospitals. 

175.  Could  you  put  in  a  copy  of  the  Circular  of  1879  P 
— ^The  Circulars  are  all  here.  I  think  it  would  be  best  to 
put  in  this  book,  which  contains  all  our  rules.  We  have 
no  Circulars  loose;   they  are  all  bound  up  in  that  way. 

176.  I  notice  that  amongat  £he  suggestions  in  that 
Circular  is  one  "  that  in  smaller  workhouses  the  matron 
should  be  required  within  a  reasonable  time  to  undergo 
some  training  in  a  public  hospital.''  Was  that  augges- 
tion  of  1879  largely  acted  upon  l-^l  do  not  think  in  any 
single  instance.  Mr.  Barclay  tells  me  there  was  an 
attempt  made  not  long  ago  by  a  matron,  but  she  could 
not  get  into  a  public  hospital  for  so  short  a  period  as 
three  months  ;  she  omitted,  however,  to  try  a  Poor  I«aw 
hospital. 

177.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  now  are  trained 
nurses  ^I  think  it  is  given  here— on  page  4. 

178.  There  are  eight  apparently — «iy  others? — I 
think  there  were  two  others— Galashiels  was  one.  I 
think  there  has  been  a  change  of  officers. 

179.  I  notice  that  another  suggestion  was  thai  there 
where  the  daily  average  number  of  sick  exceeds  60  there 
should  be  a  trained  head  nurse  ;  now,  was  that  acted 
upon  ?— I  think  that  is  universally  acted  upon  at  this 
moment. 

180.  Where  there  are  more  than  60?— (Mr.  Barclay.) 
Tes,  I  think  so. 

181.  Then  we  came  to  the  rules  which  your  Board 
issued  in  1860  for  the  management  of  hospitals,  infir- 
maries and  poorhouses,  where  a  trained  head  nurse  or 
lady  superintendent  is  employed.     Now,  I  want  to  avk 


what  is  the  difference  between  a  trained  liead  ■urs'a  aiidr 
a  lady  superintendent?  (Mr.  MaeNeiU.)  I  ^ink  they 
are  practically  the  same,  are  they  not,  Mr.  Barclay?-  - 
{Mr.  Barday,)  The  head  nurse  is  socially  perfaapa  in  an 
inferior  position.  Where  it  ia  not  a  detached  hospital — 
where  there  are  perhaps  only  two  nurses  under  her,  ahe 
would  be  called  a  head  nurse.  But  so  far  as  all  eisen^ 
tials  are  concerned,  the  head  nurse  is  in  the  same  poai^ 
tion  as  the  lady  superintendent. 

182.  What,  then,  may  we  deem  to  be  the  difference  V- — 
{Mr,  MacNeiU.)  1  think  that  in  iJie  smaller  hospitals 
they  would  call  her  a  head  nurse — it  is  merely  a  oiffer- 
ence  of  title. 

183.  I  should  have  thought  that  it  caused  great  dia- 
agreement? — They  never  come  in  contact  with  each, 
other. 

184.  Could  you  put  in  a  copy  of  these  rules  and  rega- 
lations  of  1880  ?— They  are  contained  in  that  book  which. 
I  have  handed  to  Mr.  Duff. 

185.  Your  first  rule  dealt  with  the  jurisdiction  of  thv 
matron  of  the  poorhouse  within  the  hospitaL  Did  that 
apply  to  hospitals  which  were  structurally  connected! 
with  the  poorhouse  and  also  to  the  hospitals  which^ 
were  separate  altogether  ? — I  think  I  mav  say  that  it  did. 
The  superintendent  was  in  all  cases  independent  of  the- 
matron. 

186.  Was  that  rule  rendered  necessary  by  the  friction 
between  the  matrons  and  the  head  nurses  ^Repeated 
friction  and  apprehension  of  more  ;  it  never  would  }idvc- 
worked  well. 

187.  Should  you  say  it  worked  now  ? — ^There  is  ocoa.- 
sional  trouble,  but  I  do  not  think  where  they  are  kept, 
apart  we  have  had  so  much.  They  are  both,  of  coursey 
the  subordinates  of  the  governor,  and  we  look  to  hira 
to  keep  order. 

188.  In  most  cases  the  matron  is  the  wife  of  ther 
governor,  is  she  notP — Yes,  in  most  of  the  country- 
workhouses.  {Mr.  Barclay.)  In  none  of  those  cases 
where  there  is  a  lady  superintendent  is  the  matron  the- 
wife   of  the  governor. 

189.  I  see  that  amongst  the  duties  of  head  nurse  is  to* 
superintend  the  inmates  employed  in  the  hospital.  Hasu 
she  any  power  to  grant  them  leave  of  absence?— I  think 
she  has  power  to  grant  them  leave. 

190.  She  does  it  herself,  and  not  with  the  consent  of 
the  governor  ? — ^I  should  think  so. 

191.  I  notice  that  she  is  to  have  charge  of  all  inmate?* 
employed  in  the  hospital,  and  point  out  to  them  their 
duties,  and  report  to  the  governor  in  case  they  do  not 
obey? — These  are  the  scrubbers,  who  come  in  to  clean 
for  her  or  assist  in  carrying  about  the  patients,  and 
so  on. 

192.  Have  you  set  out  the  "  other  matters  "  in  which, 
although  she  is  to  be  what  I  may  call  supreme  under 
the  p)vemor,  "  she  shall  obey  the  regulations  of  Uti" 
hospital  and  the  lawful  orders  of  the  house  governor  "  ? 
Can  you  give  some  instances  of  what  these  other  matters 
are  ?--0f  course  these  larger  hospitals  frame  regulationn 
of  their  own,  and  thase  would  be  obligatory  upon  the 
nurses. 

193.  Yes,  those  are  the  regulations  of  the  hospital  ' 
— ^Well,  I  should  think  probably  this  very  matter  of 
leave  of  absence  the  governor  might  properly  look  into 
if  he  thought  it  was  being  abused. 

194.  He  could  give  her  lawful  orders  on  that  matter  ? 
— Certainly,  he  is  responsible. 

195.  Then  we  come  to  the  Circular  which  your  board 
issued  in  1885  ?— That  was  the  first  real  step  forward. 

196.  In  that  Circular  you  mention  some  rules.  What 
rules  are  these  which  are  referred  to  1— The  rules  &8  to 
medical  relief.  There  is  a  sum  of  £20,000  which  is 
allotted  to  assist  medical  relief  in  Scotland.  It  is  dis- 
tributed by  us  according  to  a  scale.  The  permission  of 
the  Home  Secretary  was  obtained  to  setting  asidr 
enough  money  out  of  that  grant  to  pay  back  to  loca^ 
bodies  half  the  salaries  of  their  trained  nurses,  and  3f. 
per  week  towards  their  keep. 

197.  It  was  taken  from  the  £20,000  ?— Yes,  that  sun? 
was  estimated  to  be  half  of  the  medical  relief.  It  is  n 
fixed  sum  of  £20,000  in  aid  of  medical  relief.  Permis- 
sion was  obtained  to  earmark  enough  of  this  money  to 
give  to  nurses  before  the  distribution.  Whatever  the 
nurses  get  is  so  much  less  to  the  medical  relief  grant. 

198.  One  of  these  rules  referred  to  was  that  half  the 
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salary  should  be  repaid  when  the  nurse  was  a  registered 
nurse?— Yes,  on  our  register. 

199-  Would  you  kindly  explain  what  your  register  is  ? 
— ^I  will  put  in  the  application  form  which  a  nurse  has 
to  fill  up  on  applying  for  a  post,  and  also  the  letter 
communicating  to  the  nurse  her  appointment. 

200.  Tou  put  in  a  form  of  application  for  registration 
by  a  nurse  r — ^Tee,  that  form  being  filled  up  and  re- 
turned to  us  is  the  register  of  that  nurse.  We  have  no 
other. 

201.  I  notice  that  the  qualification  for  registration  is 
two  years'  training  in  a  public  hospital  maintaining  a 
resident  physician  or  house  surgeon  and  being  a  train- 
ing school  for  nurses.  Does  "  public  hospital "  include 
an  infirmary  or  a  hospital  under  the  Poor  Law  ?— Yes,  a 
great  many  of  our  nurses  are  trained  there. 

202.  Have  you  any  exact  definition  of  what  a  training 
school  is? — ^The  definition  is  that  they  should  have 
received  proper  instruction,  and  should  have  passed  an 
examination.  All  our  nurses  are  examined  before  they 
receive  their  certificates  besides  receiving  clinical  and 
other  instruction  during  the  whole  time  of  their  train- 
ing— attending  operations,  etc. 

203.  Bo  you  select  certain  hospitals  and  poorhouses 
which  are  training  schools? — ^We  should  like  a  c^eat 
many  more  of  them  to  be  training  schools,  though  we 
are  making  progress  in  that  direction.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  we  luave  not  helped  the  thing  forward  by  private 
remonstrance  with  them.  I  have  certainly  urged  them 
to  make  use  of  their  material  for  instruction. 

204.  How  many  poorhouses  are  there  in  Scotland? 
—65. 

205.  And  the  inmates  number  how  many  ? — There  is 
accommodation  for  15,467,  and  there  were  on  the  31st  of 
December  last  12,542,  of  whom  3,564  were  returned  as 
sick. 

206.  The  great  bulk  of  relief  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor  rate  is,  I  understand,  outside  the  poorhouses? — 
Oh,  yes  ;  only  a  small  proportion  indoor.  Our  system 
is  one  of  outdoor  tempered  by  indoor — exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  English.  Our  poorhouses  mainly  serve 
two  purposes,  first  as  a  test,  and  second  for  the  sick. 

207.  You  have  put  in  a  table  showing  the  poorhouses 
—65— classified  as  regards  their  nursing  arrangements, 
have  you  not  ?— Yes,  it  is  in  the  memorandum  I  put  in. 

208.  I  notice  from  that  statement  that  there  are  at 
least  15  paid  nurses  who  do  not  comply  with  the  board's 
requirements.  Are  these  unregistered  nurses? — ^Paid 
nurses,  but  not  necessarily  trained  at  all. 

209.  And  there  are  27  poorhouses  out  of  65  which  have 
only  pauper  nurses  ? — Only  pauper  nurses,  yes. 

210.  With  239  sick  inmates?— Yes. 

211.  I  understand  that  one  of  these  poorhouses,  con- 
taining 42  sick  inmates,  is  now  providing  accommoda- 
tion  for  trained  nurses? — ^Yes,  they  are  building  a  new 
house. 

212.  What  is  your  Board  doing  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  non-registered  and  pauper  nurses  ? — We 
can  do  nothing — ^we  have  no  powers  such  as  you  have. 
Such  an  Order  as  you  have  issued  is  outside  our  power 
altogether.  It  nas  all  been  voluntary  in  Scotland — 
the  result  of  remonstrances  by  Mr.  Barclay,  myself,  and 
others,  very  much  stimulated  by  the  allocations  of  this 
grant  to  nursing. 

213.  You  found  the  allocation  of  the  crant  led  to 
many  more  trained  nurses  being  employed,  did  you  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  many  poorhouses  came  under  our  rules  and 
promised  to  comply  with  our  requirements. 

214.  Perhaps  you  could  give  us  the  figures  of  the 
grant?— The  first  year— 1885 — ^the  grant  was  paid,  the 
amount  paid  to  local  authorities  was  £263  19s.  od., 
and  in  1901  the  amount  paid  was  £3,100  48.  7d.  This 
statement  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  you ;  this  gives 
the  date  on  which  each  poorhouse  consented  to  come 
under  our  training  scheme-  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
were  several  which  before  the  grant  was  made  had 
voluntarily  taken  up  trained  nursing,  but  they  do  not 
get  any  credit  for  that  here. 

215.  You  put  in  a  table  showine  how  many  poor- 
houses in  Scotland  have  accepted  your  rules  as  to 
trained  nurses  ?— Just  so  ;  and  the  date  on  which  each 
agreed  to  accept  them. 

216.  That  shows  that  a  good  many  have  not  accepted 
the  rules  and  regulations  ? — Yes. 
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217.  Have  you  haH*many  complaints  about  nursing  jif^,  Makolm 
by  paupers  ? — ^Yes  ;  well,  I  have  my^ielf  had  to  inquire     MaeNeiil^ 
into  about  half  a  dozen.    I  remsmber  two  in  particular.       c.b.,  and 
They  were  both  disgraceful.     It  was  proved  in  evidence    Mr,  Robert 
that  pauper  nurses  had  only  washed  the  faces  and  B,  Batrtlay, 
hands  of  their  patients  once  a  week.     In  another  case 

the  resident  medical  man,  who  was  a  very  intelligent 
physician  with  now  a  large  practice,  told  me  he  nad 
repeatedly  seen  the  pauper  nurses  when  he  arrived  In 
the  morning  quite  drunk  on  the  stimulants  which  he 
had  left  out  for  the  moribund  patients  over  night 

218.  Would  a  complaint  that  there  was  only  pauper 
iiursing  in  a  poorhouse  be  a  complaint  which  you  could 
consider  and  decide  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  an 
adequate  offer  of  relief  to  the  poor  ? — Such  a  case  nas 
never  come  before  us,  but  I  think  that  possibly,  if  it 
was  a  very  glaring  case,  it  would  be  considered — cer- 
tainly in  the  old  Board  of  Supervision  days  it  would 
never  ha\e  been  considered. 

219.  If  it  was  a  case  of  acute  distress  you  would  con- 
sider it  ? — I  think  so. 

220.  What  percentage  of  paupers  in  Scotland  are  in 
poorhouses,  i.e.,  what  percentage  of  those  in  receipt  of 
relief  receive  it  in  the  form  of  indoor  relief  ? — 11  per 
cent. 

221.  I  fancy  m  your  northern  counties  the  percent- 
age is  smaller? — ^Yes,  only  4  per  cent,  in  the  northern 
counties. 

222.  Have  you  experienced  any  exceptional  difficulty 
in  completing  your  staff  of  nurses? — There  was  difii* 
culty  two  or  three  months  back.  We  found  one  or  two 
houses  had  fallen  below  the  limits  of  our  requirements 
and  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  grant.  We  were  told^ 
however,  that  it  would  be  oetter  not  to  press  them  too 
much  just  now.  Nurses  were  very  scarce  on  account 
of  the  war — they  would  do  their  best,  and  it  would  come- 
all  right ^ater  on.  We  considered  that  this  was  best,. 
as  if  they  had  lost  the  grant  they  would  have  had  to  fair 
back  on  untrained  nurses.  I  understand  that  ^ir. 
Barclay  afterwards  visited  one  of  them,  and  found  that, 
things  had  come  all  right,  and  there  was  no  need  to 
interfere,  owing  to  improved  acconmiodation — ^the  open* 
ing  of  a  new  nursing  home. 

223.  Then  your  Board  considered  that  the  scarcity 
of  nurses  three  or  four  months  back  was  due  to  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  at  the  time  ? — ^Yes,  it  was  due 
to  these  circumstances  no  doubt,  and  in  one  case  at . 
least  to  the  infinitely  bad  accommodation  where  the 
poorhouse  was  an  old  buildine  scattered  over  a  very 
large  area,  and  some  of  the  hospital  buildings  were 
200  yards  at  least  from  the  nurses'  qiuirters  ;  they 
had  to  cross  this  space  in  all  weathers,  and  that^ 
naturally  discouraged  them. 

224.  You  are  speaking  of  one  particular  case  ?— Yes^ . 
I  may  mention  that  advertisements  have  latelv  been  put 
in  the  English  papers— the  "  Hospital,"  I  think— but 
they  produced  no  answers.  But  by  advertising  in 
Scotch  papers  they  get  plenty  of  candidates.  In  short, 
I  do  not  think  that  there  i^  the  same  lack  of  nurses  m 
Scotland  as  in  England. 

226.  What  remuneration  is  offered  in  Scotland  ?— Mr. 
Barclay  made  inquiries  about  it  this  week.     Nurses 
are  paid  £30,  £32,  and  £35  ;  probationers  £10,   £15, 
£25.    I  think  that  the  wages  of  nurses  have  risen  in  allf 
our  poorhouses  now.     We  began  by  giving  £25. 

226.  Those  figures  you  have  iust  quoted  are  in  addi- 
tion to  board,  lodging,  and  uniform  ^— Yes. 

227.  Atq  these  the  figures  for  one  of  your  poorhouses,. 
or  arc  they  the  average ?—(Afr.  MacNeiil)  They  are  the 
figures  for  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

228.  (Mr.  Barclay,)  They  may  be  taken  as  general. 
The  increases  might  be  somewhat  different,  but  £30 
is  the  usual  minimum  and  £35  the  usual  maximum. 

229.  What  about  the  applicants  for  entrance  as  pro- 
bationers :  are  they  numerous  ?— Yes,  in  the  particular 
house  where  I  made  inquiries  they  get  more  applicants 
than  they  can  find  appointments  for,  and  fiom  a  vory 
good  class.  The  lady  superintendent  told  me  that  the 
class  who  were  applying  were  decidedly  improving — 
that  they  can  have  the  pick  of  the  best  girls. 

230-1.  Would  you  say  that  that  applied  to  all  the 
poorhouses  and  infirmaries  where  they  train  nurses? 
—Yes,  they  now  have  more  probationers  than  they  have 
room  for  in  the  two  Glasgow  houses,  at  any  rate,  which 
are  the  largest  training  schools.  In  one  of  the  Glasgow 
houses  we  have  trained  for  an  English  institution  ;  at 
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Mr.  McUcotm  ^'^  pro«ent  time  five  of  the  probationers  at  tliat  institu- 
MrtcNeUl,     tion  are  being  trained  for  England. 
S^  »*?i#       {^'•-  MaeNeia.)  One  resident  physician  in  a  Glascow 
nki^    poorhouse  told  me  (and  he  was  fresh  from  a  large  public 
n.^araay.    ^^gpitai)  that  the  training  they  were  giving  there  was 
better  and  more  thoroui^h,  and  the  examination  more 
stringent,  than  that  given  in  the  Glasgow  Western  In- 
firmary. 

232-3.  Would  you  say  that  probationers  trained  in 
this  way  keep  to  Poor  Law  service  ?— I  am  afraid  a  good 
many  leave  us. 

(Mr.  Barclay.)  For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  district  nursing  in  Scotland,  and  that 
was  found  very  attractive  to  the  girls  who  were  trained 
in  poorhousee.  They  like  the  work  better ;  going  about, 
they  were  made  more  of  by  outside  people — taken  notice 
of  by  ladies  connected  with  the  Association.  But  I 
think  that  that  will  cease  now.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
MacNeiirs  remark  about  the  training  in  our  houses,  I 
spoke  to  the  head  medical  officer  of  the  Glasgow  poor- 
house  this  week.  He  considers  that  the  training  in 
poorhouses  is  superior  ;'  for  one  reason  they  have  not 
the  medical  students,  and  the  nurses  have  to  do  the 
whole  of  the  work,  such  as  bandaging,  etc.,  in  surgical 
•  operations,  and  things  of  that  kind.  In  hospitals  the 
students  do  a  great  deal  of  that  work. 

234.  I  notice,  Mr.  MacNeill,  that  you  mention  in 
your  memorandum  that  you  have  had  the  same  difficulty 
in  obtaining  trained  nurses  for  small  poorhouses  as  we 
have  found  in  England.  What  has  the  Board  done  ? — 
I  myself  found  it  very  difficult,  and  since  Mr.  Bardey 
has  taken  the  matter  up  he  has  found  it  practically 
impossible  ;  they  always  think  that  the  matron  wants  to 
oraer  them  about,  and  the  matron  complains  that  they 
will  not  do  the  dirty  work — ^^-ant  a  servant  to  wait  on 
them,  and  so  forth. 

235.  Is  your  board  pressing  the  smaller  poorhouses? 
—I  do  not  think  we  have  done  anything  in  the  matter 
— it  is  practically  impossible.  I  hope  we  shall  some 
day  have  some  other  arrangement. 

236.  I  notice  you  have  at  one  place  only  one  sick 
person,  and  one  person  to  look  after  that  person? — 
(Mr.  Barclay.)  That  is  at  Long  Island.  She  is  the 
matron,  the  wife  of  the  governor. 

237.  Is  she  paid  separately  as  nurse  from  what  she  is 
paid  as  matron? — She  is  paid  so  mucli  as  matron,  and 
so  much  as  nurse,  and  it  is  half  the  latter  sum  that  they 
get  from  the  grant. 

238.  Tou  have  some  proposal  before  you  for  legisla- 
tion enabling  these  poorhouses  to  be  combined  so  as  to 
have  some  central  hospital  to  send  their  acute  cases  to  ? 
—{Mr.  MacNeUl.)  It  has  hardly  gone  so  far  as  that, 
but  a  bad  case  happened  some  few  months  ago,  which 
was  taken  up  by  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  has 
been  very  active  in  trying  to  devise  some  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things,  and  I  feel  sure  that  something 
must  be  done  if  we  are  to  have  tliese  people  nursed  at 
all.  We  have  a  number  of  small  poorhouses  scattered 
over  the  country,  some  of  them  at  times  practically 
empty.  I  once  inspected  three  poorhouses  up  in  the 
Northern  Highlands,  which  had  only  11  inmates  be- 
tween them,  and  a  staflf  of  13  looking  after  them,  which 
was,  of  course,  a  scandal. 

239.  How  far  apart  were  they? — One  was  at  Halkirk, 
in  Caithness  ;  another  at  Latheron,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  county  ;  and  the  third  close  to  the  March  of 
Boss  and  Sunderland,  at  Bonarbridge  ;  two  of  them  were 
on  the  line  of  railway. 

240.  What  is  the  status  of  the  j^overnor  of  the  poor- 
house?  Is  he  a  man  of  position? — ^He  is  identically 
the  same  as  your  master.  They  are  of  exactly  the  same 
•class. 

241.  You  were  speaking  of  this  grant.  WTio  receives 
the  money  ?  Is  it  paid  direct  to  the  nurse  ?— Oh,  no  ; 
it  is  paid  to  the  local  body  in  respect  of  her  salary  ; 
tney  may  do  with  it  what  they  like.  I  do  not  know  if 
you  quite  understand  about  this  grant  in  aid  of  sick 
nursing.  Before  this  scheme  was  instituted  the  grant 
was  in  aid  of  medical  relief— the  salaries  of  medical 
officers  and  medicine;  and  then  we  took  this  portion 
of  it  and  made  sick  nursing  in  the  poorhouse  a  first 
charge  upon  the  grant. 

242  You  did  not  get  an  increased  sum  from  the 
Exchequer  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  poor? — ^No. 

243.  Docs  your  grant  of  £20,000  cover  half  the  salaries 
of  the  nurses  and  also  half  of  the  purposes  to  which  it 
was  previously  put — the  outdoor  R'^k  relief? — No,    it 


covers  half  the  salaries  of  the  nurses,  but  that  is  made  a 
first  charge  upon  it,  and  now  it  does  not  coyer  half  the 
outdoor  medical  relief — ^last  year  7s.  8|d.  per  £. 

244.  (Mr,  KncUys.)  Mr.  Barclay,  I  see  in  your 
memorandum  you  say,  under  Section  61  of  Uie  Poor  Law 
Act  of  Scotland,  ^  two  or  more  contiguous  parishes  can 
be  combined  to  erect  a  new  poorhouse."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  has  that  been  done  1— -(Mr.  Barday.)  There  are 
more  combination  poorhouses  than  simple  parish  poor- 
houses— a  long  way  more.  I  can  supply  the  exact 
figures  afterwards,  if  you  like. 

246.  I  think  we  should  be  glad  to  have  the  exact 
number  ?    (Afterwards  tupplied  to  Mr.  Duff,) 

246.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Scotch  parishes 
are,  as  a  rule,  very  much  larger  in  acreage  than  English 
parishes  are  ?— I  could  not  give  a  general  answer  to  that 
We  have  such  a  great  d^erence  m  size  of  parishes ;  in 
ihe  northern  counties  we  have  some  parishes  that  are 
10  to  20  miles  long,  and  nearly  as  broad. 

247.  (Mr.  Knolhjs.)  Do  you  think  that  the  area  of 
Scotch  parishes  would,  more  or  less,  be  similar  to  the 
area  of  English  unions?  You  know,  of  coarse,  that 
the  English  unions  differ  enarmously? — ^There  are  876 
parishes  in  Scotland.  I  havj  here  the  statistical  report 
of  tlie  City  of  Glasgow  parish,  which  is  the  largest  parif*h 
that  we  have  in  population— of  course  not  in  area. 

248.  May  I  ask  if  two  or  more  parishes  have  combined 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  infirmary  only,  leaving 
each  parish  to  providi-  Its  own  poorhouse  for  other  pur- 
poses ? — No,  we  have  no  such  case. 

249.  Have  you  any  case  where  parishes  have  combined 
in  order  that  they  may  come  under  par.  3  of  the  Circular 
of  1879 — in  order  that  they  may  have  an  average  of  60 
sick,  and  therefore  be  under  different  administration 
frc  m  the  workhouse  ? — ^No. 

260.  None  have  combined  for  hospital  purposes  ?— No. 

251.  Sec.  64  empowers  a  parish  to  frame  rules  with 
your  consent.  Is  the  result  that  you  have  a  variety  of 
different  rules  in  different  parishes? — No,  the  Board 
framed  those  rules  which  we  have  handed  in,  which  wa 
regard  as  model  rules,  and  th^  have  been  adopted  in 
every  poorhouse  in  Scotland.  In  some  poorhouses  they 
have  additional  rules  for  matters  of  detail  wil^  regard  to 
the  hours  of  service  and  absence,  and  tJiings  of  that  kind 
not  dealt  with  in  the  general  rules. 

252.  And  you  find  yourselves  generally  able  to  approve 
of  the  additions  proposed? — ^They  do  not  require  our 
approval  ;  they  are  mere  matters  of  detalL 

253.  Bu(  you  say  that ''  no  rules  and  regulations  shall 
be  effectual  or  acted  upon  except  such  as  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Board"  ?— These  are  the  general  rules 
for  the  management  of  the  poorhouses.  The  Board  have 
no  knowledge  of  these  matters  of  detail. 

254.  So  that  each  poorhouse  has  considerable  licence 
as  to  the  making  of  rules  as  to  details,  provided  they 
take  your  general  rules  ?— Yes,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
which  conflicts.     These  rules  would  be  held  supreme. 

255.  And  a-ou  say  that  in  no  case  has  the  Board  re- 
quired a  matron  to  undergo  three  months*  training? — 
No,  in  no  case  has  the  suggestion  been  adopted ;  I  tnink 
there  would  be  great  dilfaculty  in  regard  to  it  It  would 
be  difficult  for  a  matron  to  get  away  from  her  own 
duties.  I  am  personally  not  very  much  in  favour  ■ ! 
it  myself. 

256.  Can  matrons  only  be  appointed  with  yjur  ap- 
proval?— No,  the  House  Committee  appoints,  our  ap- 
proval is  not  necessary  either  for  the  governor  or  the 
matron. 

257.  You  say  *' existing  matron  shall  have  three 
months*  training,  and  future  matrons  shall  have  six 
months  'training."  Do  you  find  the  latter  part  of  that 
rule  complied  with  ?— -I  do  not  know  any  matron  who  has 
had  six  months'  training.  All  the  matrons  that  have 
been  trained  have  had  full  training,  of  two  years  at 
any  rate. 

258.  Is  it  a  common  practice  for  the  local  body  to 
appoint  untrained  matrons  now  ? — ^Yes. 

250.  In  spite  of  your  regulations? — In  spite  of  our 
regulations  I  may  mention  that  for  some  time  back, 
whenever  a  vacancy  has  occurred  where  a  matron  has 
not  been  a  trained  nurse,  and  the  resignation  or  death 
of  the  previous  matron  has  become  known  to  the  Board, 
the  Board  have  at  once  communicated  with  the  House 
Committee  urginir  upon  them  to  appoint  a  matron  who  in 
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a  trained  nnrae,  but  their  suggestions  have  not  always 
been  adopted. 

260.  If  their  suggestions  are  not  adopted,  the  Board 
are  unable  to  do  any  more  ? — ^We  can  do  no  more.  The 
Cbairman  asked  a  question  with  regard  to  the  governors. 
Recent  appointments  have  almost  all  been  given  to 
polioamen.  House  Committees  seem  to  think  that  these 
are  the  most  suitable  persons-^therefore  our  sugges- 
tions are  not  complied  with. 

261.  (Ohairman.)  Have  you  not  power  to  withhold 
the  grant  in  any  way  ?—- If  there  is  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  imrses  we  can  withhold  the  grant,  or  if  our  regu- 
lations are  not  complied  with,  but  we  have  never  had 
occasion  to  do  that. 

262.  (Mr.  KndUyt.)  Then  you  have  no  power  other- 
wise to  deal  with  it  ? — ^None  whatever. 

263.  Well,  then,  you  say  that  "in  every  poorhouse 
where  the  average  daily  number  of  sick  during  the  year 
amounts  to  20  there  should  be  a  trained  assistant  in 
addition  to  the  mation,  and  where  the  number  exceeds 
40,  two  assistant  nurses."  Did  this  come  to  pass? 
Were  these  nurses  employed  in  the  proportion  of  1  in 
20 1 — Tes,  generally  more  nurses  are  employed. 

264.  Yon  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  not 
complying  with  that  rule? — ^No. 

265.  Rule  4  says :  "  Where  three  or  more  nurses  are 
employed,  one-third  of  the  number  may  be  untrained." 
In  the  instance  of  a  poorhouse  which  employs  30 
nurses,  should  you  hold  that  10  of  these  may  be  un- 
trained ? — I  do  not  know  that  such  a  case  has  ever  come 
before  us. 

266.  You  do  not  know  how  far  that  is  complied  with 
or  not  ?  That  question  has  not  come  before  your  Board  ? 
— I  do  not  know,  because  where  there  are  trained  nurses 
in  a  poorhouse  ,they  have  not  any  untrained  nurses, 
except  probationers. 

267.  You  don't  know  any  case  where  there  are  trained 
nurses  and  pauper  nurses,  too? — Oh,  yes,  pauper 
assistants  to  iSae  trained  nurses. 

268.  Now  as  to  the  place  where  a  trained  head  nurse 
is  employed,  t.e.,  where  the  daily  average  number  of 
sick  exceed  60,  is  the  matron  to  exercise  no  jurisdic- 
tion whatever  in  those  infbrmaries  ? — She  is  not. 

260.  But  the  governor  does? — The  governor  is 
supreme  and  he  is  responsible. 

270.  But  the  head  nurse  is  responsible  for  the  clean- 
liness of  the  wards,  the  condition  of  the  patients,  their 
persons,  bedding,  and  clothing? — ^Yes. 

271.  How  does  she  obtain  the  necessary  bedding  and 
clothing  ?  Do  you  have  a  separate  contract  for  the  in- 
firmary?— ^No,  it  is  supplied  in  every  case  from  the 
general  stores  of  the  poorhouse. 

272.  She  intimates  to  the  governor  what  she  wants  ? 
—Yes. 

273.  You  say  that  the  position  of  the  head  nurse 
is  *'  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of  the  matron  in  the 
other  poorhouses."  You  do  not  distinguish  one  from 
the  other  as  far  as  their  responsibilities  are  concerned  ? 
—Except  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  the  head 
nurse  or  lady  superintendent  is  responsible  to  the 
medical  officer. 

274.  But  apart  from  the  treatment  of  the  bick  ? — 
Their  positions  are  the  same. 

275.  The  head  nurse  can  suspend  her  subordinates, 
and  report  them  .to  the  governor  ? — ^Yes. 

276.  She  is  also  to  take  charge  of  other  inmates,  but 
she  has  no  power  with  regard  to  them  beyond  reporting 
them  to  the  governor  if  they  are  insubordinate? — ^No. 
I  may  mention  that  this  is  a  matter  which  is  not  satis- 
factory as  long  as  we  have  poorhouses,  hospitals,  and 
<  rdinary  wards  with  the  same  building.  In  the  larger 
workhouses  I  should  like  to  see  them  entirely  separate. 
I  may  say  that  where  there  is  a  matron  in  the  onLinary 
wards  and  a  lady  superintendent  in  the  hospital,  it  is 
a  sort  of  armed  neutrality  between  the  two.  You 
understand  that  two  ladies  in  that  position  cannot  be 
expected  to  work  very  well  together. 

277.  Is  there  any  difference  in  their  social  position  ? 
— There  may  be— the  lady  superintendent  may  be  supe- 
rior in  training,  social  position,  and  education. 

278.  In  all  matters  as  to  treatment  of  patients,  their 
dietary,  etc.,  she  has  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the 
medical  officer? — ^Yes,  with  regard  to  Rule  5  the  Chair- 
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man  asked  what  were  the  other  matters.     I  should  think  j|f^.  Malcolm 
that  that  is  only  a  qualifying  condition.     It  is  impos-     MaeNeiU, 
sible  in  rules  to  provide  for  everything,  and  we  have      CB.,  and 
found  that  it  is  very  convenient  to  put  in  a  general  rule    Mr.  Robert 
of  that  kind,  in  case  a  nurse  should  say,  "  This  or  that    B,  Barclay, 
is  not  provided  for  in  the  rules." 

270.  Have  you  found  any  reason  to  relax  the  rule 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  training  school  for  nurses? — 
In  one  instance  we  have.  We  have  not  insisted  upon 
the  medical  officer  being  a  resident  in  the  house.  It 
was  the  case  of  the  Longmore  Hospital  in  Edinburgh, 
where  (the  medical  officer  resides  outside,  and  is  in  other 
practice.  He  attends  every  day  at  the  hospital,  and 
the  nurses  who  are  on  probation  are  affiliated  with  the 
nurses  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  Edinburgh,  and  attend 
the  lectures  at  fliat  infirmary  and  pass  flie  same  exa- 
mination as  the  nurses  there.  We  found  that  the 
nurses  who  came  to  us  from  that  institution  were  very 
suitable  for  poorhouse  nursing ;  they  were  accustomed 
to  attend  to  cases  very  similar  to  what  we  have  in  the 
poorhouses. 

280.  The  medical  officer  has  been  required  to  attend 
daily.  Have  you  any  rule  which  says  how  long  he  has 
to  attend  ?— No,  just  as  long  as  was  necessary  for  him 
to  see  the  patients  in  the  institution.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  he  was  within  100  yards  of  the  hospital,  so 
that  he  could  be  called  upon  at  any  time. 

281.  You  have  four  training  schools  for  nurses.  I 
want  to  know  rather  more  exactly  what  constitutes  a 
training  school  for  nurses  ?— Well,  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  answering  that ;  if  there  is  a  resident  physi- 
cian or  house  surgeon,  and  they  train  probationers,  I 
think  in  every  case  we  have  accepted  that  place  as  a 
training  school  for  nurses. 

282.  So  that  probationers  can  only  be  trained  at  four 
poofhouses(  in  Scotland  ?— In  four— -yes. 

283.  And  no  probationers  can  be  trained  in  any 
other  place?— -No,  because  they  have  not  the  qualifi- 
cation of  resident  medical  officer.  In  a  number  of  the 
larger  poorhouses.  where  the  patients  are  mostly  chronic 
cases,  they  have  oeen  in  the  habit  of  having  as  resident 
a  young  man  who  has  one  year's  qualification  perhaps, 
and  also  a  medical  practitioner  in  the  town,  who  attends 
daily  and  who  gives  instructions  to  the  nurses.  These 
infirmaries  do  not  train  probationers. 

284.  Now,  you  say  there  are  27  poorhouses  which 
have  only  pauper  nurses.  What  do  you  do  in  those 
places  if  you  get  acute  cases  ?— They  are  attended  to  by 
the  matron  under  the  instructions  of  the  medical  officer. 

285.  But  tliere  is  no  trained  nurse?— There  is  no 
tiained  nurse. 

286.  And  the  matron  is  not  necessarily  trained? — 
The  maitron  is  not  trained  in  any  of  these  cases. 

287.  Do  you  find  that  the  nursing  is  frequently  very 
inefficient?— Not  in  those  houses— no,  I  have  had  very 
few  complaints  as  to  the  nursing?  The  House  Com- 
mittees have  been  very  much  urged,,  both  officially  and 
otherwise,  not  to  send  acute  cases  to  the  poorhouses, 
and  in  one  special  case  of  lupus  which  was  in  a  certain 
poorhouse  when  I  visited  it,  and  which  I  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  Board  and  the  Committee,  it  was  soon 
removed  from  the  house.  I  will  put  in  this  paper  show- 
ing the  cases  which  are  treated  in  the  Glasgow  Poor- 
house.   It  might  be  of  interest  to  you. 

288.  You  put  in  a  statement  showing  the  character  of 
the  cases  treated  in  the  poorhouse  of  Glasgow  ?— Yes. 

289  (Mr.  KnoUys,)  Do  I  understand  that  probationers 
receive  a  salary  of  £10  the  first  year,  £15  the  second, 
and  £25  the  third  year?— That  is  in  these  special  cases, 
but  in  the  other  poorhouses  in  Glasgow  it  is  the  same, 
where  they  have  the  largest  number  of  patients  in 
Scotland. 

290.  They  get  £26  in  their  third  year  ?— Yes,  and  in 
the  third  vear,  so  far  as  our  register  is  concerned,  they 
are  fully  trained  nurses,  and  the  infirmary  gets  the  bene- 
fit of  them  as  such.  I  have  proposed  to  some  of  the 
House  Committees  lately  that  as  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  finding  trained  nurses  thoy  should  bind  the  proba- 
tioners for  four  years,  and  thus  they  would  have  two 
years  of  them  as  fully  trained  nurses — but  it  has  not 
been  adopted  vet. 

291.  You  find  that  many  probationers  do  not  con- 
tinue in  Poor  Law  employ  ? — A  number  of  them  do  not, 
or  have  not.     I  hope  in  future  that  they  will. 

292.  Do  you  think  that  that  arises  from  the  fact  that 
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Mr.  Malcolm  your  certificate  enables  them  to  get  employment  else- 
MacNeiUt     where? — I  don't  know,   bnt  they  do  get  employment 
elflewhere. 

293.  Do  you  think  tliey  become  ptobationers  for  the 
sake  of  getting  your  certificate  ? — ^I  cannot  say  what  in- 
duces them  to  become  probationers. 

294.  Do  manv  continue  as  nurses  in  the  poorhouses  in 
which  they  have  been  probationers? — In  Bamhill,  in 
Glasgow,  where  they  have  20  probationers,  the  governor 
informs  mo  that  he  has  not  required  to  appoint  a  nurse 
from  the  outside  for  several  years,  they  have  all  been 
promoted  from  the  probationers'  staflF. 

206.  Do  you,  as  a  rule,  encourage  surgical  cases  being 
removed  to  the  hospitals,  instead  of  being  treated  in 
the  poorhouses  ? — ^We  have  not  had  many  opportunities 
to  encourage  it,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greater 
number  of  cases  treated  in  the  poorhouses  are  medical 
cases.  Even  in  these  larger  poorhouses  only  about  one- 
third  are  surgical  cases. 

296.  But  if  any  special  case  should  arise  in  a  country 
poorhouse?— We  should  certainly  recommend  it  to  be 
removed  to  a  hospital  for  treatment. 

297^.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  not 
press  for  the  employment  of  trained  nurses  in  the  smaller 
poorhouses?— In  the  small  country  poorhouses  I  should 
never  advise  the  employment  of  trained  nurses  from  my 
experience;  they  have  not  enough  work  to  do,  and 
motion  arises  between  them  and  the  matron  at  once. 
In  a  number  of  the  smaller  poorhouses  we  have  no  ao- 
'tximmodation  for  trained  nurses. 

(Chairman.)  That  is  not  quite  what  you  state  in  the 
'  L/ircuXar. 

299.  (Mr.  KncUys.)  How  do  you  propose  that  a 
speciallv  aoute  case  should  be  provided  in  these  smaller 
poorhouses?— We  propose  that  that  should  be  doift  by 
the  appointment  of  a  skilled  nurse  in  that  individual 
poorhouse. 

300.  You  advise  that  district  nurses  should  be  em- 
ployed m  special  cases  in  the  poorhouses?—!  think  it 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage  if  that  were  done. 

301.  Have  you  considered  how  you  would  frame  regu- 
lations as  to  the  employment  of  district  nurses  in  p<wr- 
houses?— It  has  not  been  considered— I  do  not  know  if 
any  regulations  would  be  necessary.  They  would  simplv 
be  under  the  charge  of  the  medical  officer  to  carry  out 
what  he  said— they  would  simply  carry  out  the  instruc- 
^^?^  of  the  medical  officer,  and  if  possible  they  would 
visit  with  him.  '' 

302.  (Br.  Dovmes.)  What   is  the  Poor  Law  unit  in 
'  Scotland  ?— The  parish. 

303.  And  what  is  the  authority  of  the  parish? The 

parish  council. 

304.  In  the  event  of  a  combination  of  parishes,  how 

is  the  governing  body  of  the  combination  constituted  ? 

There  is  onlv  a  combination  of  parishes  for  poorhouse 
purposes— there   is   no   other  combination   of  parishes 

•  existing. 

305.  And  for  the  government  of  poorhouses,  how  would 
the  authoritv  be  constituted  ?— The  parishes  agree  to- 

:  gether  for  the  erection  of  a  poorhouse.  Then  a  House 
Committee  is  appointed,  which  is  the  governing  body 
of  the  poorhouse,  with  so  many  representatives  from 
each  parish,  according  to  the  number  of  shares  they  hare 
in  it.  •" 

306.  Are  they  appointed  for  a  limited  time?— Yes, 
they  are  appointed  yearly. 

307.  And  who  appoints  the  officers  of  the  poorhouse?— 
The  House  Committee. 

308.  You  mentioned  once  that  the  governor  of  a  poor- 
house had  told  you  that  he  had  not  appointed  a  nurae 
from  the  outside  for  some  years.  Has  he  power  to 
appoint?— He  has  power  to  select— perhaps  I  might 
have  expressed  it  in  a  different  way.  The  governor  has 
the  appointment  if  the  person  is  suitable  to  the  com- 
mittee— if  the  committee  are  satisfied  that  the  candi- 
date i:s  a  suitable  one,  they  appoint. 

309.  He  selects  and  the  committee  confirm  ? ^Yes. 

310.  The  terms  '  poorhouse,"  **  infirmary,"  and  "  hos- 
pital "  have  been  used.  What  would  be  an  infirmary  as 
distinct  from  a  hospital  ?— The  word  "  infirmary  "  is  used 
in  connection  with  poorhouses. 

.  ^^^xJ^."*^.^'°H  ^*y  ^^  P*«^  2  of  your  memorandum 
On  29th  April,  1880,  the  Board  issued  rules  and  regul 


lations  for  the  managemout  of  hospitals  and  infirmariei 
in  poorhouses  "  ?— I  think  that  was  owing  to  this  large 
Glasgow  poorhouse — ^it  was  in  old  times  an  hospital, 
before  it  was  converted  into  a  poorhouse,  .and  it  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  "City  Hospital"  still.'  But  there 
is  no  distinotion  between  the  words  "hospital"  and 
"infirmary,"  and  in  several  cases  we  use  the  words 
"  poorhouse  hospital." 

312.  For  the  admission  of  a  siek  peison  to  these  in- 
firmaries, is  it  necessary  that  they  should  pass  through 
the  poorhouse?— No,  they  lAay  be  admitted  directly. 
The  City  of  Glasgow  are  now  building  a  very  large  new 
hospital  to  hold  1,600  inmates— sick  and  young  children. 
In  that  case  I  see  that  the  words  "  infirmaiy "  and 
'/  hospital "  are  both  used.  I  should  be  pleased  to  hand 
in  this  statement,  Mr.  Chaiwnan,  because  in  this  case 
this  hospital  is  to  be  under  the  charge  of  the  medical 
juperintendent. 

313.  Then  this  House  Committee  appoints  the  officers 
and  may  even  appoint  the  chief  officers,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ?— They  do— 
they  do  not  require  our  sanction. 

^Jl  m?^  ^^®y  dismiss  them  also  without  that  con- 
sent  P— They  may  also  dismiss  them. 

316.  There  is  no  concurring  power?- No  concurring 
power ;  it  is  felt  to  be  grievance  that  we  have  not  this 
power.  Our  inspectors  of  poor  cannot  be  dismissed  with- 
out  the  consent  of  the  Board,  but  the  governor  of  a 
poorhouse  may  be  dismissed  at  any  time  without  *' - 
consent  of  the  Board. 

316.  The  Local  Government  Board,  as  you  have  told 
us,  has  power  to  frame  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
management  of  poorhouses  and  for  the  discipline  and 
treatment  of  the  inmates.  But  we  were  told  further  on 
that  It  18  doubtful  whether  you  have  power  to  prohibit 
pauper  nursing?— I  think  we  have  no  power. 

317.  Have  you  power  to  define  the  employment  of  the 
mmates  in  any  way  ?— The  rules  provide  as  to  the  classi- 
hcation  of  the  inmates.  But  these  others  are  matters 
ot  detail. 

t.^it  w*^*  y/^".""/  prohibited  employments  of  any 
^^f„w  •*  Prohibited  employments.  We  have  had  com- 
plainta  from  mmates  that  hair  teasing  and  some  of  those 
things  were  objectionable,  and  we  have  advised  its 
abandonment,  and  it  has  been  done. 

to'Sn^it'^""  ^'^  **  """P*'  "^-^"^  ^  "*»  P*"^«» 

*Jf:J^''  Pf**,?  ?^  y*""  memorandum  you  recommend 
that  there  should  be  one  trained  nuree  to  every  20  sick. 
^sIp-No'"^  definition  of  "sick  person  "  for  that  pur- 

n..^^i5  *""■  fO'^^Jonses  there  are  in  the  sick  watd* 
m*ny  old  people  who  are  there  more  for  convenience 
than  because  they  are  actually  sick,  and  I  suppose  S 
your  sick  wards  it  is  the  same.    Woiid  you  iadKhS 

where  we  have  found  that  the  proportiMi  <rftaSnS 
nurses  was  not  sufficient  to  eani  tfc  l««t    JeW 

tt'tJ^"^  Y  ^'^^.  *"»  *^  totai^^irp^: 

^^^  ;fo'o.«'»ply  suffering  from  senile  decay,  anVpnt 
into  the  sick  wards  for  their  own  comfort. 

hositar  WW  «^" ''r  «°  jurisdiction  within  the 
hospital  What  would  be  tnw  posit  on  of  matters  be- 
W  the  matron  and  the  head  nurse  in  such  wSnS^ 

TsS^Je  uZdT^?'"^*^  «°^''*<'f«.  '^ould  there  be 
a  separate  laundry?— I  know  of  only  one  case  where 
there  is  a  separate  laundry. 

»*Lp  iTstr^  i?z4%esp:^« 

tSLttrhen^*  ^  ^"'^^  exceptional'^to  ^e*  LZ 

*^!^:\''^  position  is  the  trained  nurse  with  regard 
to  stores  ?-She  has  charge  of  the  stores  for  the  hos^S! 

385.  I  meant  the  bed  linen  more  particularly  ?—8ha 
has  diarge  of  the  bed  linen.  F^^cuiariy  r— Bhe 

326.  Does  she  give  any  guarantee  for  security  ?-In 
some  cases  all  the  officers  in  the  poorhouse  have  to  eivo 

bef^re'us      '  ''"'  *•"'*  '"  '^''*  "  '°^^''  *»"*  h«  oL« 

327.  In  that  case  the  trained  nurse  would  be  included 
would  she  not?-Yes,  she  would  be  includ^.     ''''^'''**^» 

328.  These  helpers  who  are  employed  in  the  wards  for 
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cleaning,  etc.,  are  they  lodged  in  the  hospital,  or  are 
they  broi^  from  the  poorl^us©  to  work  in  the  wards? 
— ^They  axe  brought  from  the  poorhouse  tmiveraally,  as 
far  as  I  can  recollect  just  now. 

320.  Who  sheets  them  for  employment  in  the  hos- 
pital?— ^The  matron  selects  them— unfortunately. 

330.  I  infer  from  your  answer  that  there  is  some 
friction  on  this  point  ?— It  has  been  the  cause  of  constant 
friction;  tiie  lady  superintendent  says  she  gets  the 
arorst  class  of  inmates. 

331.  ^oos  it  occasionally  happen  that  inmates  have 
ix>  be  retained  in  poorhouses  for  want  of  room  in  the 
'infirmary,  or  because  they  cannot  be  transferred? — It 
liaa  occurred.  I  would  not  say  frequently.  At  the 
present  time  the  poorhouses  in  our  large  towns  are 
-tremendously  overcrowded. 

332.  What  provisiim  is  there  for  nursing  the  sick  who 
remain  in  the  poorhouse— who  cannot  be  removed  to  the 
infirmary  P — ^The  superintendent  nurse  would  visit  them. 

.  333.  To  whom  would  the  nurse  visitina;  the  poorhouse 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  to  a  sick  person  be  subordinate  ? 
— 8hi&  would  be  under  the  superintendent  nurse,  but  it 
is  a  very  rare  case,  and  would  only  be  temporary — 
perhaps  for  only  a  few  weeks  in  winter. 

334.  I  take  it  you  have  had  no  experience  of  trouble 
in  that  direction? — ^No. 

335.  And  in  the  rule  that  the  trained  nurse  shall 
<9onform  to  the  instructions  of  the  medical  officer— does 
-that  duty  include  the  allocation  of  nurses  to  particular 
-wards?— Yes,  I  understand  ao. 

336.  Any  trouble  on  that  point? — No. 

337.  Have  you  any  power  to  withhold  the  grant  on 
-the  ground  of  bad  nursing,  assuming  that  the  House 
Committee  hare  appointed  trained  nurses  in  accordance 
^ith  the  rules,  but  on  inspection  or  from  other  inf ormar- 
tion  the  nursing  is  found  to  be  inadequate  ?— We  have 
only  power  to  witKhold  the  whole  of  the  grant  if  our 
<x)nditions  are  not  complied  with — in  the  case  of  a  bad 
nurse  we  could  withhold  the  grant  in  respect  of  her 
services  only. 

338.  Have  you  ever  done  so  ?— No,  never.  The  nurse 
-would  be  removed. 

339.  Have  you  a  register  of  training  schools  that  you 
recognise? — ^We  have  made  one  up  from  experience,  i.e., 
:a  list  of  those  from  which  nurses  have  come  who  havq 
applied  for  registration,  but  it  la  not  a  complete  list  by 
:any  means. 

340.  Does  it  include  English  institution? — Yes,  and 
Irish. 

341.  Any  Colonial  ?— We  have  just  lately  had  a  nurse 
who  had  been  truned  in  America. 

342.  CJould  you  tell  me  roughly  how  many  training 
•schools  you  have  on  that  register  ?— No,  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot. 

343.  Does  it  run  into  hundreds  ?— Oh,  no,  I  should 
■say  not  50,  but  I  have  not  counted  lately;  you  can 
<iuite  understand  that  our  lady  superintendents  have 
certain   connections  with  the  hospital  at  which   they 

themselves  have  been  trained— they  often  get  nurses 
from  their  own  hospitals,  so  that  a  good  many  will  come 

from  one  training  school. 

344.  And  you  take  the  general  repute  of  a  pl&^,  do 
you,  as  the  ground  on  which  you  put  it  on  the  register  ? 

^We    make    inquiry    whether    they    have    a    resident 

physician  or  surgeon,  and  whether  they  are  training 
probationers. 

345.  Do  you  ask  for  any  details  of  the  training  ?— No. 

346.  Have  you  had  to  remove  any  establishments 
from  your  register  ? — ^No. 

347.  In  your  own  poorhouses,  which  are  training 
schools,  have  you  any  regulations  as  to  the  training?— 
No. 

348.  In  the  cases  where  the  matron  is  also  a  trained 
nurse,  I  think  you  told  us  that  the  salary  was  divided 
—would  the  offices  also  be  distinct?— I  do  not  quite 
understand. 

340.  I  mean  you  have  certain  poorhouses  where  the 
Tnatron  is  a  trained  nurse,  and  I  understood  that  part 
of  their  salary  is  given  as  trained  nurse.  In  that  case 
would  her  office  as  a  trained  nurse  be  a  distinct  one 
from  that  of  matron?— No,  I  do  not  see  how  you  could 
separate  them. 

350.  She  may  be  a  good  matron  and  a  bad  nurse,  and 
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if  the  House  Committee  saw  .fit  to  supersede  her  as  nurse  Bir,  Mal^^jn 
and  keep  her  as  matron,  could  they  do  so?— Oh,  yes,  MacS^Jjft, 
certainly,  they  could  do  so.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  we 
do  not  allow  more  than  £20  to  go  against  the  grant  aa 
the  salary  of  the  matron  as  trained  nurse,  because  her 
time  must  be  so  much  occupied  by  other  matters.  You 
will  observe  that  in  these  cases  the  number  of  sick  i« 
very  small. 

351.  I  notice  that  in  the  case  where  the  matron  i^  a 
trained  nurse  the  number  of  sick  is  not  large — have  you 
had  to  consider  any  limitatioii  of  ihe  number  of  sick  for 
whom  you  would  allow  the  matron  to  act  as  trained 
nurse  in  a  hospital  or  poorhouse  ? — ^We  have  not  had  to 
consider  it,  but  if  the  sick  got  above  20,  then  we  would 
not  allow  the  grant,  because  20  is  the  number  for  one 
nurse. 

352.  Should  you  consider  that  where  there  were  vksm 
sick  the  Qiatron  of  a  poorhouse  would  have  quite  sum* 
dent  to  do  with  her  ordinary  duties  as  matron,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  that  the  sick  should  be  looked 
after  by  ^  trained  nurse? — ^Most  certainly.  In  some  of 
our  larger  poorhouses  where  there  is  a  large  hoepltal 
with  a  ladv  superintendent,  ,the  lady  superintendent  has 
been  appomtea  matron  of  the  whole  house — ^which  avoids 
friction. 

353.  In  that  case  she  would  have  suitable  assistants, 
I  take  it?— Oh,  yes,  suitable  assistants.  In  Barnhill 
poorhouse  the  lady  superintendent  is  also  matron ;  ^  she 
18  a  trained  nurse  and  the  assistant  matron  is  a  trained 
nurse  fJso. 

354.  With  reference  to  the  suggestions  of  your  Boaxd 
to  meet  the  difficulties  of  small  places  where  trained 
nursing  seems  to  .be  impracticable,  have  you  considered 
what  distances  should  be  allowed  for  removal  to  a 
suitable  hospital  or  infirmary?— I  have  gone  over  all 
the  cases,  and  I  find  that  in  every  case  a  hospital  or 
infirmary  is  quite  as  available  to  the  parishes  in  the 
combination  as  the  poorhouse. 

365.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  employment 
of  district  nurses  as  suggested  by  you  ? — We  have  not. 

356.  (Dr.  FvUer.)  As  regards  the  term  '^  parish "  in 
opposition  to  the  term  "union,"  have  you  any  know- 
l^e  of  the  city  of  Bristol  ? — None. 

357.  My  question  is  whether  the  parish  of  Glasgow 
would  be  analogous  to  the  City  Union  at  Bristol? — ^You 
would  probably  find  the  figures  in  this  book.  I  have 
been  t<3d  that  the  parish  of  Glasgow  now  is  larger  than 
any  of  your  English  unions,  but  I  cannot  give  you  that 
in  figures. 

368.  Then  aa  regards  rural  parishes — do  you  know 
anything  of  parishes  in  the  north  of  Bngland  ? — ^No. 

359.  I  gather  that  there  would  be  a  distinct  differ- 
ence between  your  urban  and  rural  parishes  as  regards 
area.  Would  that  be  available  in  statistical  returns  7 — 
It  is  only  to  be  found  in  census  returns ;  we  do  not 
publish  it  in  any  of  our  reports. 

360.  In  your  second  suggestion  (on  the  last  page  of 
your  memorandum)  you  say  that ''  to  provide  for  chronic 
cases  which  will  not  be  treated  in  an  infirmary,  the  ser- 
vices of  a  district  nurse  should  be  obtained  for  the 
regular  visitation  of  the  sick  inmates  of  these  poor- 
houses." Would  she  be  the  district  nurse  for  a  large 
area  or  for  a  small  one  t — ^I  think  the  latter,  except  m 
the  Highlands,  where  they  go  over  a  large  district,  but 
as  far  as  I  know  there  would  be  district  nurses  available 
within  a  abort  distance  of  nearly  every  poorhouse. 

361.  In  another  suggestion  you  advise  that  acute  cases 
should  be  removed  to  a  suitable  hospital  or  infirmary. 
In  a  case  of  acute  pnuemonia  what  would  you  suggest  ? 
— ^You  mean  as  to  the  difficulty  as  to  the  distance  of 
removal  ? 

362.  Or  the  difficultv  there  might  be  in  getting  a  dis- 
trict nurse  in? — ^If  it  were  an  acute  case  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  more  difficulty  in  removing  it  to  a 
hospital  than  in  removing  it  to  a  poorhouse. 

363.  But  suppose  the  case  has  arisen  in  the  poor- 
house?— ^Then  possibly  it  might  not  be  removed. 

364.  Where  there  are  no  trained  nurses  have  you  a 
separate  administration  from  the  workhouse  ? — So. 

365.  What  is  your  limit  for  the  appointment  of  a 
superintendent  nurse? — ^If  there  are  60  sick  there  should 
be  a  lady  superintendent  or  head  nurse. 

366.  In  suggestion  4,  ''  where  three  or  more  nurses  are 
employed,  one-third  of  the  number  may  be  untrained 
persons,  if  able  to  read  and  write,  and  engaged  for  not 
less  than  a  year."    Do  I  understand  that  where  yoa 
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Mr,  McUcolm  ^^^  iiiree  nurses  one  of  those  nurses  is  always  a  snper- 

MacNeUl,     intendent   nurse?— Yes,    a    superintendent    or    head 

O.B.,  a  d      nurse;  I  think  that  is  the  difference  if  any  between  a 

Mr,  Bober'-    lady  superintendent  and  a  head  nurse— where  there  are 

B.  Barclay,    only  three  nurses  she  woidd  possibly  be  called  "  head 

nurse." 

367-8.  Coining  to  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
management  of  hospitals  and  infirmaries  where  a 
trained  head  nurse  or  a  lady  superintendent  is  em- 
ployed, aire  we  to  infer  that  this  lady  superintendent 
has  sole  control  as  distinct  from  the  matron  of  the  work- 
house?— The  head  nurse  has  sole  control  over  the  hos- 
pital, where  there  is  a  head  nurse  or  lady  superin- 
tendent. 

360.  Then  you  have  no  limit  of  the  number  of 
patients  to  distinguish  between  a  lady  superintendent 
and  a  nurse  ?— 'No.  I  could  not  well  define  what  the  dif- 
ference is  between  the  two,  if  there  is  any. 

370.  As  regards  the  difficulty  in  requisitioning  on  the 
part  of  the  head  nurses  for  stores  or  for  additions  to  her 
bed  linen — by  stores  I  mean  provision  stores — ^is  there 
any  friction  or  unworkable  relation  that  you  have 
found  % — No,  that  is  not  a  difficulty  that  we  have.  I 
have  not  found  any  difficully  with  regard  to  the  provi- 
sion of  clothing  or  stores ;  only  in  the  provision  of 
workers  for  the  hospitaL 

371.  I  have  been  wondering  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible in  our  English  workhouses  to  form  a  separate  ad- 
ministration wherever  there  were  100  beds.  .Should 
you  in  Uiat  case  prefer  a  separate  laundr^r  or  kitchen,  or 
both  % — ^I  should  prefer  to  have  the  hospital  distinct  in 
every  respect,  and  to  have  accommodation  for  the 
workers  in  the  hospital ;  not  to  have  them  drawn  from 
the  poorhouse  at  all. 

372.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  as  to  the  cooking 
for  the  sick  wards  in  those  cases  being  done  in  the  work- 
house as  distinct  from  the  infirmary  T— No. 

373.  Or  the  washing? — ^There  has  been  friction  in 
some  houses  over  the  washing. 

374.  Taking  the  laundry  or  cooking,  would  you 
always  insist  upon  a  separate  laundiy  and  kitchen 
wherever  possible? — ^I  should  certainly  advise  it  in 
every  case.  With  regard  to  workers  I  may  say  we  have 
a  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  workers  in  our  poor- 
houses.  Few  women  come  into  our  poorhouses  who 
are  able  to  do  any  work,  and  in  «ome  of  our  larger  poor- 
houses  the  whole  of  the  scrubbing,  and  work  of  that 
kind  is  done  by  the  men  on  the  male  side. 

375.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  labour  in  the  in- 
firmary should  be  paid,  and  that  the  inmates  of  poor- 
houses  should  not  be  employed  in  infirmaries? — ^If  they 
had  any  accommodation  for  workers  in  infirmary  I 
would  certainly  have  paid  labour — ^you  could  certainly 

\iit  it  in  from  the  outside — it  is  only  a  matter  of  expense. 

n  some  of  the  poorhouses  they  employed  women  who 
were  on  out-relief  to  come  in  and  do  scrubbing  in  the 
infirmary.  They  gave  them  their  meals,  and  paid 
them  a  small  sum  (Od.  a  day,  I  think) ;  that  answered 
very  well  for  a  short  time,  but  it  was  found  that  before 
long  these  women  soon  took  themselves  off  the  roll  for 
outdoor  relief,  they  thought  if  they  could  work  every 
day  for  the  infirmary  they  might  as  well  work  for  people 
outside. 
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376.  You  say  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superin- 
tendent nurse  to  suspend  and  report  to  the  governor 
any  nurse  who  may  be  found  insubordinate,  inefficient 
or  otherwise  unsuitable.  May  I  infer  that  this  works 
^ell  ?— 1  have  had  no  complaints  with  regard  to  it,  but 
personally  I  would  like  to  see  a  little  change  in  that 
respect,  and  have  pressed  it  upon  the  Board.  As  you 
see  on  the  forms  the  governors  send  in  reports  to  us  as 
to  the  efficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  nurses.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  a  governor  to 
report  alone  to  us.  I  think  we  rfiould  have  corrobora- 
tion from  the  medical  officer  of  the  poorhouse  and  the 
lady  superintendent. 

377.  You  would  perhaps  prefer  that  the  superin- 
tendent nurse  should  have  power  to  report  to  the  House 
Committee  ? — I  wotdd  prefer  very  much  that  she  should 
also  have  power. 

378.  Rather  than  to  the  governor  ?— Yes.  I  would 
have  the  lady  superintendent  and  the  governor  to  re- 
port to  the  GoTeming  Committee.  I  am  very  loth  in  any 
way  to  do  away  with  the  power  of  the  governor  as  being 
supreme  in  cases  where  the  hospital  is  connected  with 
the  poorhouse. 

379.  Would    you   state  it  precisely  that  you  would 


prefer  the  administration  of  the  sick  wards  to  be  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  the  poorhouse  ?-— Most  de- 
cidedly. 

380.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  or  injustice  from  the- 
local  right  of  dismissal  of  officers?— Well,  not  to  my  re~ 
collection. 

381.  You  say  that  a  register  is  to  be  kept  of  trained 
nurses  employed  at  the  poorhouse.  Do  you  find  that 
you  are  able  to  keep  up  the  register  in  point  of 
numbers  ? — ^Yes. 

382.  Do  the  governing  authorities  apply  to  you  from, 
time  to  time  for  a  list  of  unemployed  nurses  on  that 
register  ?— We  have  no  unemployed  on  register.  The- 
registration  is  of  those  who  are  employed,  and  when 
they  leave  the  poorhouses  for  other  employments  ther 
are  removed  from  our  register  for  the  time  being. 

383.  Then  we  are  not  to  understand  that  you  register 
is  a  sort  of  bureau  ?— No,  it  is  not,  but  I  should  like- 
very  much  if  it  could  be. 

384.  You  were  speaking  of  the  Bamhill  administra- 
tion. Do  you  find  that  the  rule  in  force  there  that  the 
governor  has  practically  the  right  of  selecting  the 
nurses  bears  at  all  hardly  upon  the  lady  superin- 
tendent?— They  have  always  worked  harmoniously 
together. 

385.  Would  that  work  harmoniously,  generally 
speaking? — ^I  should  think  it  might  be  practicable  to* 
give  the  selection  to  the  lady  superintendent  who  hs» 
to  work  with  the  nurses.  I  do  not  think  in  any  one  of 
these  cases  the  governor  would  make  an  appointment 
without  consulting  the  lady  superintendent — giving  her 
the  selection,  although  he  nominally  put  the  names 
before  her. 

386.  Is  it  always  well  to  trust  to  the  common-sense  of 
the  officers  concerned  to  work  harmoniously  together? — 
I  think  so. 

387.  As  regards  the  training  school,  have  you  any 
scheme  submitted  to  you  as  to  the  curriculum  of  train- 
ing ?^No,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  it 

388.  Would  a  training  school  where  there  was  no 
systematic  course  of  training  in  force  be  recognisai  by 
you  ? — ^No. 

389.  Have  you  found  in  any  Sootch  poorhouses  that 
the  poor  accommodation  provided  for  the  nurses  was  jl 
'iifficulty? — ^Yes,  a  very  great  difficulty. 

590.  You  said  in  speaking  of  the  accommodation  that, 
a  separate  room  should  be  provided.  Is  tKat  general  ? — 
That  is  general  in  the  large  infirmaries  now.  Formerly 
many  nurses  and  probationers  had  often  to  sleep  two  in 
a  bed,  which  was  very  objectionable.  Probationers  are- 
now  provided  with  separate  beds  as  well. 

591.  You  make  that  a  prominent  stipulation  ?— In. 
any  new  plans  that  are  sulnnitted ;  certainly. 

592.  Have  you  any  regulations  as  regards  the  separa- 
tion of  probationers  from  nurses?  Is  the  sitting-room 
to  be  used  equally  by  probationers  and  nurses  ?— Yes. 

595.  ^Vhat  are  your  regulations  as  regards  the  rations 
of  nurses  ?--We  presrribe  the  dietary  for  the  inmates, 
but  we  think  that  tht-  officers  can  look  after  themselves,. 
and  complain  if  they  are  not  satisfied. 

394.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  ofi^rs?— 
A\  e  have  not  had  complaints,  but  I  have  known  of 
complaints  being  made  to  House  Gommitteea  in  sevend 
instances. 

595.  Do  you  accept  untrained  persons  as  nurses,  that 
is  to  say,  paid  officers  » — Yes,  in  some  cases. 

596.  Is  it  because  you  do  not  get  a  sufficient  supply 
of  trained  nurses  ?--You  refer  to  these  houses  which 
have  paid  untrained  assistants.  In  all  these  houses 
there  is  not  accommodation  for  traii^  nursee,  and  the 
number  of  sick  is  very  small. 

397.  Do  you  limit  the  salary?— We  have  no  control 
over  the  salary. 

598.  Where  a  trained  nurse  could  be  appointed,  but 
th^e  are  no  applicants,  and  you  have  to  employ  an  uii> 
trained  person,  wotild  that' untrained  person  get  the 
same  salary  as  the  trained  nurse  would  have  ?— By  no 
means,  not  much  more  than  half  ;  she  would  just  be  in 
the  position  of  a  servant. 

599.  Would  you  sug^st  that  there  should  be  a 
general  code  of  regulations — a  certain  curriculum^for 
training  schools  in  Poor  Law  institutiona? — I  think  it 
would  be  very  advisable.  I  do  not  think  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  trust  to  the  medical  officers  of  all  poorhoussi. 
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Although  we  have  been  yetj  fortunate  ao  £ar  in  having 
excellent  men  in  that  position,  it  mighty  of  course,  be 
-otherwise.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  ia  of  interest  to 
jou,  but  in  going  recently  over  all  Hke  poorhouses,  I 
hare  come  to  the  conclusion  we  have  the  beat  men  avail- 
able. One  might  be  apt  to  think  that  it  would  be  an 
inferior  man  who  would  be  found  in  these  posto,  but  in 
•almost  all  tho  poorhouses  we  have  the  best  man  that 
could  be  had  in  the  district — some  of  them  very  ex- 
perienced men  in  high  class  practice. 

400.  What  about  the  rate  of  pay  for  tiie  medical 
officer? — ^It  is  very  small.  I  could  give  you  ihe  figures, 
but  I  have  not  got  them  now.  (Aftervwrds  sent  to  Mr. 
Du/f.) 

401.  (Chairmcin,)  I  should  like  to  know  whether  a 
line  has  ever  been  clearly  drawn  between  the  duties  of 
^  nurse  and  an  attendant  Tou  speak  of  nurses  and  of 
attendants,  I  see? — I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where 
paid  attendants  have  been  employed  where  there  are 
trained  nurses. 

402.  I  think  I  gathered  from  your  evidence  that  you 
•consider  the  best  plan  in  these  smaller  poorhouses 
would  be  to  have  the  matron  a  trained  nurse? — Most 
certainly. 

403.  Would  there  be  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
trained  nurses  to  go  to  these  small  places  as  matrons  ? 


— No  difficulty  whatever,  if  the  accommodation  were  Mr,  Malcolm 
suitable.  MacNcifl, 

404.  I  suppose  the  matron  is  generally  the  governor's    m^ Robert 
wife?— Yes,  as  a  rule   the  governor  and   matron  are   ^  Barelmy 
appointed  at  the  same  time.    In  many  instances  re-  ^^' 
cently  when  vacancies   have   arisen,    there   have   been 
applications  from  a  governor  and  his  wife  as  matron, 

who  was  a  trained  nurse,  but  the  House  Committees 
for  local  reasons  have  rejected  them. 

405.  {Mr.  Krwllys.)  Have  you  any  instance  where 
the  governor  haa  been  appointed,  but  his  wife  not  ap- 
pointed, and  a  trained  nurse  has  been  appointed  as 
matron? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  where  the  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  at  the  same  time. 

406.  Tou  say  there  has  been  no  aesociation  for  hos- 
pital purposes  amongst  the  committees  of  these  poor- 
houses. Can  you  explain  how  it  is  that  in  Aberaeen 
East  there  are  264  inmates  and  132  sick,  whereas  in 
Aberdeen  West  there  are  232  inmates  and  only  39  sick  ? 
Does  that  mean  that  the  sick  have  been  put  in  the 
Aberdeen  East  poorhouse  ? — ^It  does,  they  are  one  parish 
now.  At  present  they  -have  two  (toorhouses,  but  these 
will  very  shortly  be  done  ftway  with,  and  a  large  new 
one  built.  In  the  Aberdeen  West  poorhouse  they  have 
only  accommodation  for  40  sick,  and  they  simply  use 
it  for  an  overflow.  In  Dundee  they  do  the  same  wicli 
their  two  hospitals  as  in  Aberdeen. 


Miss  WiLSox  and  -Miss  Gill,  recalled  ;  and  Examined. 


407.  (Ohairman.)  I  think,  Miss  Wilson,  you  were 
i^oing  to  bring  ua  some  papers  about  the  Royal  National 
Pension  Fund  t— {Miss  Irilson.)  Yes,  I  hive  broug'ht 
the  papers,  and  1  saw  the  secretary  about  the  Fund, 
and  asked  him  some  questions.  He  told  me  that  Guy's 
Hospital  is  federated  with  the  Fund,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  how  they  work.  The  Royal  Infirmary 
«t  Liverpool  is  also  federated  with  them.  These  are 
the  su^ested  schemes  of  federation  which  he  gave  me. 
They  give  suggeationa  aa  to  how  the  pmaions  should  be 
arranged  and  paid.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Com- 
mittee want  papers  or  not. 

408.  The  paper  we  should  like  to  have  is  a  paper 
ahowing  how  the  benefit  to  the  nurses  is  supplemented 
from  some  fund  outside  their  contributions? — What 
Guy's  Hospital  doee  ia  this :  it  pays  a  little  more  than 
iialf  the  yearly  payment  for  each  nurse  in  their  employ, 
if  'the  nurse  takes  out  a  policy  on  her  own  account. 
The  hospital  takes  out  with  the  fund  a  policy  on  the 
returnable  scale  for  a  pension  of  £11  5s.  on  the  life  of 
ainy  sister  or  staff  nurse  of  the  hospital  under  40  years 
of  age,  who  on  her  own  account  shidl  take  out  a  similar 
policv  with  the  fund  for  a  pension  of  not  less  than 
£7  10s.,  to  commence  at  the  age  of  50  years.  After  a 
nurse  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  hospital  for  a 
;period  of  fire  years,  the  benefit  of  the  policy  effected  by 
the  hospital  on  her  behalf  shall  belong  to  her,  and  will, 
in  accordance  with  the  preceding  rule,  he  assigned  to 
Jier  when  her  pension  falls  due,  or  otherwise,  12  months 
after  leaving   the  hoapitaL 

409.  Is  there  anything  in  the  rules  of  that  fund  which 
^ould  prevent  Guardians  taking  out  similar  policies 
for  their  nurses? — ^No,  I  asked  the  secretary,  and  he 
•said  :  "  Nothing  whatever."  Anybody  can  federate  on 
their  scheme.  The  Royal  Infirmary  at  Liverpool  has 
Juat  federated.  They  did  it  by  paying  down  a  lump 
aujn  of  £9,000  to  the  pension  fund,  and  by  paying  that 
aum  all  their  nurses  were  taken  off  their  hands  entirely 
aa  regards  pension — those  nurses  who  are  at  present 
employed,  those  who  are  receiving  pension,  and  even 
their  probationers.  That  ia  one  way  of  federating,  but 
<3ruy'8  Hospital  would  probably  be  the  better  example 
ior  Guardians. 

410.  You  put  in  a  paper  showing  how  Guy's  Hospital 
federated  themselves  with  the  Fund  P — Yes. 

411.  Have  you  any  other  papers  to  put  in  as  regards 
the  Pension  Fund  P— No,  but  I  should  like  to  mention 
that  the  secretary  of  the  Pension  Fund  informed  me 
that  the  average  stay  of  nurses  in  Guy*<9  Hospital  was 
longer  than  in  any  other  London  hospital,  because  of 
this  Pension  Fund.    It  encourages  them  to  remain. 

412.  Has  it  been  long  in  operation  ?— It  has  been 
practically  from  the  beginning  of  the  Fund,  which  was 
established  in  1887.  Another  question  was  asked  as 
to  the  power  of  Guardiana  to  remove  their  inmates  to 
other  unions,  and  I  stated  that  some  inmates  were  re- 


moved to  Brentwood.  Well,  I  find  that  that  was  either 
a  mistake  of  mine  or  a  mistake  of  the  doctor  who  in- 
formed me  of  it.  There  are  no  cases  moved  to  Brent- 
wood ;  but  there  are  cases  taken,  for  instance,  from 
the  workhouse  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  removed  to 
the  Thorpe  Union.  Also  in  the  report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  1889  it  is  stated  that  the  Wood- 
bridge  Guardians  have  closed  their  workhouse  at 
Nacton,  and  board  out  their  paupers  at  the  Ipswich 
Workhouse,  4i  miles  away  by  load.  Also  Hoxne  sends 
its  paupers  to  Hartismere  Workhousoi 

413.  You  wish  to  call  our  attention  to  that  as  a  fact  ? 
-—Yes,  I  give  it  in  relation  to  the  fact  that  Guardians 
in  small  unions  have  the  power  to  remove  their  sick 
to  larger  unions,  where  they  would  receive  more  skilled 
nursing. 

414.  We  now  come  to  Section  3  of  the  Reference,  on 
whieh  I  think  you  told  us  you  had  not  much  to  say, 
except  that  you  consider  that  the  qualification  for  super- 
intendent nurse  should  remain  as  at  present  under  the 
Order?— Not  quite  that,  I  think.  I  think  that  nurses 
entering  for  training  under  the  Local  Government  Boaru 
should  feel  that  they  could  in  time  take  the  position 
of  super! U'tendent  nurse,  and  in  order  to  make  a  larger 
amount  of  training  possible,  I  think  it  might  be  desir- 
able for  the  Local  Government  Board  to  lower  their 
standard  as  regards  the  resident  medical  officer ;  that 
in  many  cases  where  there  is  an  infirmary  of  250  beds 
the  training  might  be  good  enough,  even  if  the  doctor 
was  not  resident,  to  qualify  any  nurse  to  take  the  x>osi- 
tion  of  superintendent  nurse. 

415.  I  should  like  to  so  back  for  a  moment  on  a  ques- 
tion raised  the  other  day.  You  say  your  Association 
are  very  much  against  two  grades  of  nurses? — ^Yes. 

416.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  result  of  an  insistence 
on  only  one  grade,  and  that  a  grade  which  may  lead  to 
being  a  superintendent  nurse,  would  be  to  still  further 
limit  the  supply  of  nurses? — ^I  think  it  would  limit  the 
supj^y  of  nurses  at  first,  certainly,  unless  the  other  sug- 
vre^tion  we  make  was  taken  into  consideration  at  tho^ 
same  time,  viz.,  that  all  infirmaries  that  at  present  train 
should  be  encouraged  by  grant  or  otherwise  to  train  for 
workhouse  nursing  only.  I  think  that  that  suggestion 
of  ours  ou^ht  to  go  in  with  the  other  suggestion  we 
make.  All  the  infirmaries  that  train  now  practically  lose 
their  probationers  at  the  end  of  their  training;.'  We 
think  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  serve  under  the 
Local  Government  Board  after  their  training  and  not  t*. 
go  into  other  nursing.  If  that  was  done,  it  would  tend 
to  encourage  much  more  training  and  to  keep  nurses  to 
Poor  Law  work  who  have  been  trained  under  the  Poor 
Law. 

417.  (Dr.  Dovmes.)  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to  what 
becomes  of  nurses  who  are  trained  in  Poor  Inw  in- 
firmaries?— ^Yes.  we  took  some  statistics  of  nurses  who 
left  us  during  the  last  three  years.     Thirty-four  left  ua 
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lf%98  'Wiii9ti  ill  the  three  years,  and  only  eight  of  that  number  went 
and  on  with  Poor  Law  work  ;  the  rest  went  into  private 
JIfisM  GUI.     nursinjr,  district  nursing,  and  so  on ;   one  or  two  were 
; —       married. 

418.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  left  us  "  ?— Left  our  Asso- 
ciation. 

419.  Have  you  any  figures  relating  to  Poor  Law  gene- 
rally ? — No  figures,  but  we  have  information  from  a  very 
large  number  of  infirmaries.  Miss  Gill  went  to  a  number 
of  infirmary  matrons  in  London  and  heard  from  them 
that  their  probationers  praotically  all  leave  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  training ;  they  leave  the  infirmary  and 
leave  the  Poor  Iaw  service. 

420.  That  was  a  statement  of  opinion  ? — It  was  a  state- 
ment of  fact.  (Miss  OiU,)  I  saw  the  matrons  of  Mven 
leading  infirmaries,  and  they  all  agreed  in  that — ^that 
they  could  seldom  keep  their  nurses  after  their  period  of 
training. 

421.  I  have  some  figures  which  I  shall  produce  later 
on.  Tou  say  that  you  suggest  that  the  probationers 
should  be  compelled  to  serve  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  I  suppose  you  moan  under  the  Poor  Law  i 
—Yes. 

422.  Can  you  zive  any  suggestion  as  to  how  that  might 
be  brought  about  ? — ^It  could  only  be  done  by  a  committee 
created  or  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
engage  probationers  under  certain  conditions.  They 
should  be  bound  to  serve  a  certain  time.  The  binding  is 
the  most  important  part  of  all.  As  it  is  now,  nurses 
simply  come  in  for  three  years'  trainiuGC  and  then  go  to 
other  more  attractive  work,  and  naturally  the  Poor  Law 
service  suffers.    We  want  to  see  them  bound. 

423.  Where  are  they  to  be  bound  to  remain  ? — In  any 
workhouse  to  which  they  are  sent  by  the  committal 
formed  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

424.  Of  what  would  that  committee  consist? — That 
question  we  have  not  entered  into.  We  should  be  very 
glad  if  such  a  committee  could  be  formed,  but  I  think 
you  indicated  that  that  would  be  impossible.  It  would 
organise  the  training  and  no  leakage  would  then  occur. 

425.  Can  you  give  an  example  of  any  Government  or 
department  where  that  has  b€«n  done  P  I  instanced  the 
other  day  the  Armv  Medical  Service,  which  has  been 
formed  exactly  on  these  lines.  But  you  say,  and  truly, 
that  Poor  Law  nurses  are  the  direct  servants  of  the 
Guardians.  The  sisters  in  the  Army  Medical  Service  are 
appointed  by  the  Army  Medical  Department ;  they  must 
go  where  they  are  sent,  and  they  receive  a  pension. 

426.  I  think  you  recognise  the  difference  between  the 
two  departments? — ^The  formation  of  such  a  department 
seems  very  difficult.  Our  committee  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  a  committee  of  experts  might  be  organised  to 
formulate  rules  for  this  branch  of  nursing.  Unless  some 
formation  of  that  kind  is  made  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Poor  Law  will  go  on  training,  and  losing  the  best  of  its 
nurses. 

427.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  with  regard  to 
retaining  the  services  of  nurses? — Only  that  both  our 
suggestions  must  be  taken  together.  Perhaps  counties 
might  unite  to  form  a  fund  for  training  nurses. 

428.  You  think  there  might  be  some  local  association 
formed  ? — ^Yee,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  work  so  well 
as  a  national  association. 

429.  Are  you  aware  of  what  is  being  done  in  Tork- 
fhire? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that — we  have  information 
as  to  that. 

430.  Have  you  any  comments  to  offer  upon  it? — ^No, 
except  that  I  think  that  some  of  the  larger  infirmaries 
(such  as  Sheffield)  have  declared  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  join  in  that  scheme.  There  are  some  very  good 
reasons  for  their  not  desiring  to  join — they  think  the 
standard  of  training  is  too  low. 

431.  (Dr.  FuUer.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Army  Nursing 
Service  trains  nurses? — ^They  do  not  train  nurses;  the 
nurses  come  to  the  service  with  a  three  years'  certificate. 

432.  How  do  you  propose  to  prohibit  nuises  leaving 
the  Poor  Law  service  at  the  expiration  of  their  training  ? 
— They  would  not  receive  a  certificate  until  their  term 
of  five  years  was  completed,  and  would  lose  any  benefits 
of  pension  if  they  left  before  that. 

433.  Bo  not  you  think  the  last  two  years  would  be  very 
disastrous  to  the  patients  ? — No,  if  they  knew  in  the  first 
instance  that  they  had  to  work  for  five  years  it  would 
rot  be  so.  Others  have  expressed  this  opinion  besides 
our  committee. 


434.  I  infer  that  you  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Sheffield  B<mrd  of  Guardians,  tnat  they  do  not: 
wish  to  join  the  Yorkshire  Association  because  they- 
lower  the  standard  of  nursing  ?— Yes. 

435.  One  suggestion  you  have  made  is  that  we  should 
limit  the  number  of  beds  in  a  training  school? — ^Not 
limit  it,  but  make  the  minimum  250  beds.  The  training; 
as  conducted  now  varies  so  disastrously  that  a  proba- 
tioner may  be  sent  to  a  workhouse  where  she  caxmot  be 
trained  at  all.  But  in  an  infirmary  of  250  beds,  with  a. 
staff  of  nurses  who  are  trained,  she  would  have  a  good 
opportunity. 

436.  How  would  you  propose  to  encourage  training  in 
the  large  workhouses  and  infirmaries  ? — The  only  hope  of 
that  would  be  to  follow  the  plan  of  the  Education.  De- 
partment as  regards  the  training  of  teacfaeiB.  They  give- 
a  grant  to  schools  that  train  them.  Matrons  who  are 
interested  in  Poor  Law  nursing  feel  very  much  the  loss  of 
their  nurses.  The  Binung^iam  Infirmary  has  latdy  left 
off  taking  probationers  at  fees  and  given  salaries  instead,, 
and  they  have  lost  money  since  they  adopted  that  system. 
The  facts  relating  to  this  remark  are  that  in  a  recent 
report  of  the  Birmingham  Infirmary  it  was  stated  that: 
this  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  nm^es  amounted  to 
£449,  and  that  to  this  £449  must  be  added  £700  decrease- 
in  fees  for  fee-paying  nurses,  for  instead  of  receiving  fees 
the  Guardians  now  pay  salaries  amounting  to  £360  per 
annum.  I  certainly  think  a  grant  would  do  a  great 
deal  to  encourage  them. 

437.  (Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  Section  4  of  the 
Reference.  Have  you  ever  been  a  Guardian,  Misa 
Wilson  ?— No,  I  have  never  been  a  Guardian.  I  have  con- 
stantly visited  the  nurses  belonging  to  our  Association  uk 
their  various  posts,  and  am  acquainted  with  a  large 
number  of  clerks  to  Boards  of  Guardians  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  Poor  Law,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  I  may  also  say  that  I  have  visited  and  taken 
an  interest  in  the  sick  in  workhouses  iUl  my  life,  practi- 
cally. 

438.  So  that  what  you  will  tell  us  now  as  to  the  respec- 
tive duties  of  master,  matron,  and  superintendent  nurse 
would  not  be  from  any  experience  of  yotur  own  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  administration,  but  what  you  have  heard  ?— 
I  have  had  no  experience  as  a  Guardian,  but  as  honorarr 
secretary  for  over  16  years  of  our  Association,  I  practi- 
cally had  to  choose  and  appoint  over  800  nurses,  and 
these  were  placed  in  country  workhoosea  where  the  need 
was  most  great  for  trained  nurses.  These  nurses  were 
bound  to  our  Association  to  work  for  a  certain  period,, 
therefore  any  friction  that  arose  would  be  a  cause  either 
of  the  nune  resigning  or  trying  to  resign,  or  in  some  way 
communicating  with  us. 

439.  They  were  bound  to  serve  to  your  Association  ? 

Every  probationer  trained  by  us  was  bound  absolutely  for 
the  whole  of  her  time. 

440.  In  consideration  of  your  doing  for  them— what? 
--In  consideration  of  our  paying  for  the  training  payine 
them  a  salary  during  the  time  of  training,  ftiYmf^em 
uniform,  paying  their  travelling  expenses,  and  rivinic 
them  a  certificate  at  the  end  of  their  binding,  which 
lasted  four  or  five  years. 

441.  Well,  now,  as  to  the  respective  duties  of  master, 
matron,  and  superintendent  nurse.  What  have  you  to 
^}l^%^^}oth^tr--l  think  it  is  the  greatest  cause  of 
difliculty  in  the  case  of  appointments  in  infirmaries  not 
separated  from  the  workhouse.  I  think  if  human  in- 
genuity had  devised  a  plan  to  cause  friction,  it  could 
not  have  been  more  perfect  than  the  present  system. 
Of  course  it  has  been  arranged  by  nobody~it  has  come 
about  gradually — it  has  gradually  grown  up.  The 
nursing  profession  has  by  degrees  become  a  highly 
specialised  one,  and  I  do  not  think  that  Guardians  and 
masters  and  matrons  quite  recognise  this.  The  school- 
mistress has  always  been  in  the  position  of  a  specialist, 
but  the  nurse  has  not  hitherto  been  a  person  with 
special  knowled<ze  at  all,  and  therefore  she  has  been  (at 
least  until  the  Nursing  Order  of  1897  was  issued)  work- 
mor  under  the  same  conditions  as  were  suitable  in  the 
workhouse  before  nurses  were  trained  at  all. 

442.  You  agree,  I  suppose,  that  the  master  must  have 
supreme  control  over  the  whole  premises  1^-The  master 
must  have  supreme  control  as  head  of  the  department, 
hnt  I  think  the  nurse  should  have  control  in  her  depart- 
ment—control over  the  nurses,  control  over  the 
stores  and  linen,  and  over  the  patients  with  reference 
to  the  medical  officer. 

443.  What  wouJd  you  say  as  regards  the  grantinir  of 
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leave  of  absence  to  nurses  7  Should  that  be  solely  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  superintendent  nursei  or  should  the 
master  have  power  to  veto  it? — ^I  think,  working  on  the 
4iame  lines  that  have  been  successful  in  hospital  work, 
it  would  be  infinitely  more  satisfactory  for  the  super- 
intendent nurse  to  arrange  the  Jeave  of  the  nurses  in  her 
charge.  She  knows  how  they  do  their  work,  and  their 
individual  character ;  they  will  respect  her  much  more 
if  they  know  that  she  is  the  authority  in  this  matter. 
These  arrangements  can  surely  be  much  more  suitably 
made  by  a  woman  than  a  man. 

444.  Would  you  allow  the  superintendent  nurse 
to  give  herself  leave  without  communicating  with 
the  master? — ^I  consider  a  great  many  of  these 
difficulties  could  be  gob  over  in  the  following  way :  I 
think  the  Infirmary  Committee  should  draw  up  rules  as 
to  the  times  when  the  superintendent  nurse  is  to  have 
leave  of  absence,  and  that  she  should  be  directed  to 
wrfle  at  the  porter's  lod^e  or  master's  office  the  name 
of  the  charge  nurse  who  is  to  take  her  place  during  her 
absence.  Of  course  if  she  wants  a  night  off  she  should 
consult  the  master,  but  her  ordinary  times  of  leave 
should  certainly  be  arranged  by  the  Infirmaiy  Com- 
mittee. 

445.  Would  you  allow  tlie  master  to  have  the  right 
x>f  entrance  into  the  infirmarv  wards? — Yes,  I  think  so 
—certainly  one  would  hope  ne  would  use  discretion — 
he  is  captain  of  the  ship,  and  must,  I  think,  be  allowed 
to  go  to  every  purS  of  it. 

446.  Would  you  think  that  the  master  should  be  en- 
titled to  call  upon  the  superintendent  nurse  to  go  round 
with  him? — If  there  is  a  case  of  sudden  emergency,  I 
think  so. 

447.  I  mean,  to  go  round  the  wards  in  the  ordinary 
way  ?— I  think  it  is  much  more  desirable  for  the  super- 
intendent nurse  to  go  round  with  the  master  than  for  a 
subordinate  to  go. 

448.  But  do  you  think  that  the  master  should  be  en- 
titled to  require  the  superintendent  nurse  to  go  round 
the  infirmary  wards  with  Kim  ? — ^It  seems  to  me  surely 
a  matter  for  the  Infirmary  Committee  to  arrange,  not 
for  the  master.  The  Infirmary  Committee  should  lay 
down  a  set  rule  on  the  subject. 

448.  But  it  is  asked  in  the  Reference  that  we  should 
suggest  some  way  of  defining  more  strictly  the  duties 
of  these  officials? — In  that  case  I  tliink  the  superin- 
tendent nurse  would  in  most  cases  much  prefer  to  go 
round  with  the  master,  and  it  ought  to  be  arraiiiriMl 
that  she  should  go  round  with  him  when  he  pays  his 
visits. 

450.  Taking  the  case  of  a  person  beint^  brought  siok 
to  the  gates  of  the  workhouse— ought  the  master  to  have 
the  power  to  send  for  Hie  superintendent  nurse  to  come 
and  meet  the  siok  patient  at  once? — Yes,  certainly; 
she  is  the  right  person  to  receive  the  patient. 

451.  But  is  he  to  send  for  her,  and  is  she  to  be  oblige<l 
to  obey  his  order  to  come  ? — Certainly,  if  the  patient  is 
received  at  the  workhouse  door — certainly  he  would 
have  to  send  for  her,  though  it  would  be  rather  different 
if  she  had  to  go  to  tEe  porter's  lodge  at  the  gate. 

•  452.  Now  you  said  that  she  should  have  control  of  the 
stores.  I  suppose  you  would  include  also  control  over 
the  assistants,  whether  inmates  or  paid  assistants,  who 
were  working  in  the  infirmary  wards?— I  think  she 
should  have  complete  control  over  the  assistants — you 
mean  the  scrubbers  and  any  assistant >  or  workers — I 
think  she  should  have  control  over  them. 

453.  Should  she  have  the  right  to  choose  them  from 
the  body  of  the  workhouse? — ^lliat  'i&  always  such  a 
difficult  question.  The  nurse  frequently  says  that  the 
least  good  of  the  assistants  are  sent  to  the  infirmary; 
it  would  be  an  advantage  if  she  couM  choose  them. 

454.  You  would  say  that  the  duty  should  be  assigned 
to  the  superintendent  nurse? — She  might  not  have  the 
power  to  choose  them,  but  she  should  have  the  power 
to  send  them  back  if  they  are  unfit  for  service. 

455.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  relative  positions  of  matron 
and  superintendent  nurse.  The  question  of  the  laundry 
is  one  thai  causes  much  friction  ?--It  does. 

456.  The  laundry  is  nearly  always  a  common  laundry 
for  the  infirmary  and  for  the  body  of  the  house.  How 
would  you  draw  a  line  between  the  matron  and  the 
superintendent  nurse  as  regards  laundry  questions? — 
For  instance,  if  the  nurse  used  more  linen  than  thp 
matron  thought  desirable— I  think  the  matron  should 
report  direct  to  the  Infirmary  Committee  if  she  thought 
the  nurses  extravagant. 

6581. 
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457.  Not  to  the  master  ^No,  I   do   not  think  the  jf^  WiUon 
master  can  judge   of  what  is  necessary — ^he  is  not  a 
medical  man. 

458.  Suppose  the  matron  said  that  the  washing 
connected  with  her  department  was  delayed  by  the 
amount  of  washing  from  the  infirmary — who  should  have 
to  settle  that? — ^It  can,  I  think,  but  come  before  the 
comnuttee  of  the  Guardians. 

459.  And  the  master  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  ? — I  cannot  see  that  the  master's  opinion  is  of  any 
value  on  such  a  point. 

460.  Would  the  same  remark  apply  as  regards  the 
operations  in  the  common  kitbhen-HMigbt  the  master 
to  be  a  court  of  ap{)eal  in  that  matter? — I  think  the 
matron  would  be  quite  as  able  to  form  an  opinion  on 
that  subject  as  the  master. 

461.  But  I  am  assuming  that  the  matron  and  the 
nurse  have  two  different  opinions— who  is  to  be 
supreme? — ^I  think  the  Infirmary  Committee  and  the 
Guardians  again.  The  matter  eventually  comes  before 
them — ^it  would  be  better  if  it  came  before  them  before 
everyone  concerned  had  been  worked  up  to  the  point  of 
irritability.  The  nurse  feels  that  the  master  cannot  be 
a  judge  of  these  things,  and  the  master  contends  that  he 
is  responsible  for  the  whole  house.  The  nurse  should 
be  responsible  for  the  use  of  linen,  and  of  everything 
required  by  the  sick — directly  to  the  Infirmary  Com- 
mittee. 

462.  That  would  do  away  with  the  master's  responsi- 
bility for  the  laundry? — ^I  do  not  see  how  the  ordinary 
workhouse  master  can  judge  of  the  needs  of  sick  people 
as  regards  linen,  whilst  this  is  a  point  on  wluch  a 
trained  nurse  has  been  carefully  taught 

463.  I  should  like  to  press  you  as  to  that  point  about 
the  kitchen  ? — ^As  to  the  friction.  Do  you  refer  to  the 
large  demand  made  upon  the  kitchen  workers  on  behalf 
of  Uie  sick  ? 

464.  Tes,  and  to  complaints  that  things  are  sent  cold, 
and  at  irregular  times,  and  of  delay?— The  master 
must  be  responsible  for  that,  surely  ?  Or,  if  the  matron 
is  in  charge  of  that  department,  surely  she  is  the 
responsible  officer.  Under  Art.  210  of  the  General  Con- 
solidated Order  she  is  "  to  take  proper  care  of  the  sick 
paupers,  and  attend  to  the  diet  of  the  same."  It  seems 
to  me  that  she  really  is  responsible  as  regards  diet. 

465.  Do  you  consider  that  the  matron  ought  to  be 
responsible  for  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  and  that  the 
superintendent  nurse  should  have  no  responsibility  in 
regard  to  these  ? — ^Unless  they  are  in  separate  buildings 
I  do  not  see  how  two  people  can  be  responsible.  The 
superintendent  nurse  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cook- 
ing— ^it  is  one  of  the  duties  she  is  never  engaged  to  do, 
except  in  very  small  country  workhouses. 

466.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  satisfactory  in  small 
workhouses  if  the  matron  could  be  a  trained  nurse?— 
Yes,  in  very  small  workhouses,  but  of  course  she  has 
already  quite  sufficient  to  do  without  adding  to  her 
duties.  It  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  attend  to 
two  or  three  paralysed  cases  with  the  very  heavy  duties 
she  has  already. 

467.  I  understand  the  Scotch  system  is  that  where 
there  are  less  than  20  sick,  and  the  matron  is  a  trained 
nurse,  that  is  considered  sufficient  nursing.  Do  you 
think  that  would  be  sufficient  ?— No,  certainly  not. 

468.  I  should  like  to  know  how  far  the  friction  that 
undoubtedly  exists  is  the  result,  in  your  opinion^  of 
individual  temperament.  Do  you  blame  the  Board's 
Order  for  the  friction,  or  do  you  Uame  the  incompati- 
bility of  temper  of  these  officers? — ^I  think  the  Board's 
Order  has  added  to  the  difficulty  which  has  always 
existed  since  trained  nurses  began  to  be  employed  in 
workhouses. 

469.  In  what  respect  did  it  add  to  itT-^Because  the 
definition  is  so  vague  as  regards  the  points  we  have 
been  speaking  of.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  superinten- 
dent is  to  control  the  nursing,  but  I  think  the  difficulty 
comes  in,  when  you  say,  "  such  superintendence  and  con- 
trol shall,  in  all  matters  of  treatment  of  the  sick,  be 
subject  to  the  directions  Of  the  medical  officer  of  tlu^ 
workhouse,  and  in  all  other  matters  to  the  directions 
of  the  master  or  matron  of  the  workhouse."  That  does 
not  deal  with  all  the  subjects  that  cause  friction,  such 
as  the  care  of  the  linen,  the  supply  of  stores,  coals,  etc., 
to  the  infirmary — ^there  is  no  definition  of  the  superin- 
tendent's duties  in  that  respect  at  all.  The  nurses, 
therefore,  resent  the  attitude  of  the  master,  and  the 
master  resents  the  attitude  of  the  nurses. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


JfiM  Wit$<m       470.  Would  you  think  it  possible  to  define  the  duties 
and  of  these  respective  rfficera  in  regard  to  every  matter 

Mia  WU      which  might  lead  to  friction  ? — ^1  think  it  might  be  quite 
■        possible  to  define  the  responsibilites  of  each. 

471.  Would  you  make  the  fiuperintendent  nurse  respon- 
sible for  ordering  in  the  coal?— No,  the  master  is  the 
accounting  officer.  I  think  the  superintendent  nurse 
should  make  her  requisition  to  the  master  in  writing, 
and  it  should  be  a  constant  rule  that  the  nurse's  re- 
quisitions should  be  supplied  by  Uie  master,  and  if  the 
master  considers  the  nurse  extravagant,  he  should 
report  to  the  committee. 

472.  You  do  not  think  the  Nursing  Order  of  1897  as 
it  stands  is  satisfaotoryF — ^No,  far  from  it;  it  is  its 
want  of  deifiniteneea  that  we  object  to,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  are  alone  in  that  objection. 

475.  {Br.  FttBer.)  Yo*-  say  the  maater  should  report 
to  the  Infirmary  Committee.  Would  you  propose  to 
qualify  that  in  any  way — ^would  you  suggest  that  he 
should  supply  and  then  report? — ^I  think  that  would  be 
the  only  possible  way.  Supposing  the  nurse  asks  for 
coal,  and  coal  is  not  supplied,  in  bad  weather  her  patients 
suffer  very  much. 

474.  Would  you  propose  that  that  should  apply  to  all 
other  requisitions  P — ^Yes,  I  think  it  would  work  much 
better.  She  is  not  directly  responsible  to  the  Board 
now. 

475.  How  do  you  read  the  last  part  of  the  Article  which 
you  quoted  from — "  so  far  as  the  Orders  in  force  in  the 
Foor  Law  Union  and  the  lawful  directions  of  the  Guar- 
dians may  require  or  permit."  How  do  you  read  that 
in  relation  to  the  General  Ck)nsolida.ted  Order  referring 
to  the  master's  and  matron's  duties  ? — ^I  always  thought 
it  meant  the  superintendent  nurse  in  relation  to  tha 
nurses  and  assistant  nurses.  Is  that  the  way  to  read  it, 
or  is  it  not? 

476.  It  is  right.  Did  you  know  that  that  has  been  a 
bone  of  contention  ? — ^Yes ;  and  tTie  nursing  papers  have 
often  quoted  it  incorrectly. 

477.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  that 
being  a  cause  of  friction,  generally  speaking? — It  has 
been  a  cause  of  friction  certainly,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  hours  off  duty.  There  is  one  other  cause  of  fric^ 
tion — the  master  and  matron,  it  is  frequently  said,  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  oontrol  the  assitant  nurses 
independently  of  the  superintendent  nurse.  1  think  the 
master  and  matron  have  a  most  difficult  position  at 
present — their  work  has  been  very  difficult.  Under  the 
old  Order  every  officer  was  absolutely  under  them,  and 
I  think  it  is  very  hard  for  them  to  know  how  to  read 
this  Order — ^they  still  feed  responsibility  as  regards  the 
wards  and  the  nurses  and  the  officers.  The  old  Order  is 
not  rescinded — ^they  have  not  been  relieved  of  these 
responsibilities.  I  .think  in  a  few  cases  they  would  be 
very  glad  to  be  relieved. 

478.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  wording  of  the  Order 
which  has  given  rise  to  friction  ? — ^I  think  that  while  the 
old  Order,  which  says  that  the  matron  is  to  take  proper 
care  of  sick  paupers,  is  still  in  force,  one  really  cannot 
see  how  the  matron  is  not  to  undertake  these  duties; 
and,  that  being  the  case,  how  is  she  not  to  come  into 
collision  with  ^e  superintendent  nurse? 

479.  I  am  speaking  in  relation  to  the  Nursing  Order  ? 
— But  the  Consolidated  Order  stands — ^that  the  matron 
has  certain  duties,  and  this  new  Order  does  not  relieve 
her.  In  my  experience  matrons  have  said  the  same 
thing — that  they  are  not  relieved  of  their  duties  over 
the  sick  unless  by  a  special  Order  such  as  at  Famham.* 
I  do  not  know  if  I  make  my  point  quite  clear — I  think  it 
is  rather  an  important  one. 

480.  Would  you  make  any  suggestion  as  to  how  this 
Order,  or  any  Order  that  misht  be  issued,  could  be 
amplified  and  more  strictly  defined? — ^I  think  what 
we  stated  in  our  deputation  to  Mr.  Chaplin  in  IC" 
still  holds — ^that  that  Order  ought  to  be  rescinded  as 
regards  the  matrons;    the  responsibility  for  the  sick 

•"In  October,  1899,  the  Local  Government  Board 
issued  an  Order  to  the  Basingstoke  and  Famham  Unions, 
providing  that  the  duty  of  making  morning  and  nightly 
visits  to  the  sick  and  lying-in  wards  of  the  workhouse 
should  cease  to  be  part  of  the  duties  of  the  master  and, 
matron  of  the  workhouse,  and  that  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  superintendent  nurse  to  visit  each  of  these 
-wards  daily  and  see  that  all  proper  arrangements  for  the 
care  of  the  inmates,  both  by  day  and  night,  are  made." — 
Local  Government  Report,  p.  cvii.,  1900. 
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should  be  taken  away  from  her.  Until  a  new  Order  is 
issued  which  takes  away  the  care  of  the  sick  from  hw 
I  cannot  imagine  that  anything  but  friction  can  go  on. 
I  think  the  Nursing  Order  is  contradictory  while  the  old 
one  stands.  While  both  Orders  stand  as  at  present  the 
friction  must  continue. 

481.  {Ckairmamt*)  Mr.  Knollys  suggests  that  I  ahoald 
ask  you  a  few  questions  on  the  duties  of  the  master — as 
to  which  of  them  could  be  transferred  to  the  superin- 
tendent nurse.  Now  take  Article  206  (7) — ^it  is  the 
duty  of  the  master  ''  to  visit  the  keeping  wards  of  tlie 
male  panpers  at  11  o'clock  in  the  toenoon  of  every 
day,  and  see  that  such  wajrds  hare  been  all  duly  cleansed 
and  ventilated."  Would  vou  say  that  the  master  should 
or  should  not  be  responsible  for  that  in  the  case  of  the- 
sick  wards? — ^Does  that  refer  to  able-bodied  mex^ 
paupers  ? 

482.  It  is  held  to  apply  to  both — certainly  No. 
does — ^it  would  include  aU  wards? — ^The  question 
Should  the  master  continue  to  do  these  duties,  is  it  ? 

483.  Bo  you  think  the  master  should  be  required  t4> 
make  these  visits  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  to 
the  infirmary  wards  as  being  wards  of  the  workhouse  for 
which  he  is  responsible,  or  shouTd  that  duty  be  left  to 
the  superintendent  nurse  entirely  ? — k&  regards  the  sick 
I  think  the  superintendent  nurse  should  be  entirely 
responsible. 

484.  You  would  say  that,  as  regards  the  duties  set  out 
in  No.  7  and  No.  10,  they  should  be  taken  from  him 
altogether?— Certainly  No.  10— I  think  he  should  be 
relieved  of  that  duly. 

485.  Would  you  still  leave  him  responsible  for  the  due 
cleansing  and  proper  ventilation  of  the  sick  wards? — 
No,  the  nuiBe  should  be  responsible  for  that. 

486.  Now,  turning  to  No.  12 — *^to  see  that  the  male 
paupers  are  properly  clothed,  and  that  their  clothes  are 
in  proper  repair  " — ^woidd  you  say  that  the  sick  inmates 
as  regards  their  clothing  should  be  placed  entirdy  in  the 
charge  of  the  superintendent  nurse  r — ^That  does  not  deal 
with  the  sick,  does  it? 

(Dr.  FvXkr.)  It  includes  all. 

487.  As  regards  No.  12,  your  answer  would  be  that  if 
the  superintendent  nurse  has  charge  of  stores,  that  she 
ought  to  have  this  duty,  and  the  master  have  it  taken 
from  him  as  regards  the  sick? — ^Tes. 

488.  As  to  the  duty  of  registering  births  and  deaths,, 
would  you  make  that  a  duty  of  the  superintendent 
nurse,  or  would  you  leave  it  with  the  master? — I  have 
not  formed  any  opinion  on  that  question.  I  may,  how- 
ever, mention  that  there  is  one  point  that  has  caused 
great  anxiety  to  our  nurses,  namely,  that  in  cases  of 
sudden  illness  the  nurse  is  not  able  to  send  for  or  com- 
munioate  direct  with  the  medical  officer. 

489.  The  master  is  now  responsible  for  sending  for  the 
medical  officer  in  case  of  serious  and  sudden  illness,  is  he 
not  ? — ^Yes,  so  that  if  the  superintendent  nurse  requires 
the  medical  officer  she  has  to  send  for  him  through  the 
master. 

490.  And  you  consider  she  ought  to  send  for  him 
direct? — Certainly;  I  think  she  should  have  that  power 
by  day  or  night;  her  inability  to  do  so  often  causes 
great  delay,  and  such  delay  may  have  serious  conse- 
quences. 

491.  It  would  be  a  great  responsibility  for  her, 
because  she  would  be  responsible  before  the  coroner's 
jury? — Yes,  I  suppase  she  would;  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  sometimes  the  master  may  not  send  for  the 
medical  officer  when  he  is  reaUy  required.  I  think 
the  patient's  interest  is,  as  a  rule,  first  with  the  nurse; 
she  would  be  more  likely  to  judge  the  necessity  of  the 
case — whether  urgent  or  otherwise. 

492.  {Dr.  Doxcnes,)  Would  it  meet  your  point  if  it 
were  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  nurse  to  inform 
the  master  immediately  the  medical  officer  is  required, 
leaving  the  responsibility  of  sending  on  the  master? — 
It  is  practically  her  duty  now. 

493.  You  do  not  consider  that  sufficient?— It  relieves 
the  nurse  of  all  responsibility,  but  it  leaves  too  much 
discretion  with  the  master. 

494.  Let  us  consider  the  matter  a  little  further.  li 
it  were  the  duty  of  the  nurse  to  send,  whom  would  she 
be  able  to  send? — ^The  messenger  may  be  a  difficulty, 
but  it  might  be  provided  for,  I  think.  However,  it  is 
unimportant  compared  with  the  medical  officer  not 
being  sent  for  when  required. 
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495.  (Dr.  JTiifler.)  Dealing  with  the  question  of  send- 
ing for  the  medical  officer,  would  you  amplify  that  by 
saying  that  the  superintendent  nurse  should  send  notice 
to  the  master  in  writing,  and  would  it  be  necessary  to 
keep  a  counterfoil  of  that  notice? — ^It  would  be  most 
desirable  to  do  so. 

496.  There  is  one  other  point — under  the  old  Order 
the  matron  is  "  to  keep  the  partially  disabled  female 
paupers  oocunied  to  the  extent  of  their  ability."  Have 
you  known  that  to  be  a  cause  of  friction  ? — No. 

497.  Would  you  suggest  that  that  duty  should  be 
transferred  to  the  superintendent  nurse — ^the  duty  of 
keeping  the  partially  sick  occupied? — We  hare  had  very 
few  difficulties  on  that  subject. 

498.  Would  you  suggest  that  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
superintendent  nurse  should  <be  to  regulate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sick  wards  and  the  maintenance  of 
discipline   therein.       Is  that  one  of  your   difficulties 

.as  regards  the  position  of  master  and  matron  and  super- 
intendent P — ^It  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer 
without  full  consideration.  A  good  deal  of  misunder. 
standing  might  be  avoided  if  the  nurse  knew  definitely 
what  her  responsibilities  are.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  medical  officer  sees  very  little  of  her,  and  she 
cannot,  therefore,  appeal  to  him  in  causes  of  uncertainty. 

409.  Would  you  suggest  that  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions should  be  drawn  up  by  the  Guardians  and  their 
medical  officer,  and  that  the  duty  of  the  master  and 
matron  should  be  to  see  that  these  rules  and  regula- 
tions were  observed  rather  than  to  give  their  sanction 
to  anything? — ^I  do  not  see  why  the  superintendent 
nurse  should  not  be  directly  responsible  t-o  the  Board 
of  Guardians. 

500.  She  would  be  in  that  case ;  the  master  and  matron 
would  simply  see  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Guardians  were  carried  out? — ^I  think  that  would  not 
work  well;   as  I  said  before,  the  matron  .should  have 
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less  responsibility  in  the  sick  wards,  and  should  only  Min  WiUan 
act  in  the  master's  absence  sa  his  representative. 

501.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  superintendent  nurse 
should  be  on  an  equality  with  the  xnatron  ^No ; 
directly  responsible  to  the  Guardiims,  with  a  distinct 
set  of  duties — more  on  an  equality  with  the  school- 
mistress. 

502.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  superintendent  nurse 
should  become  the  deputy  master  of  the  infirmary  during 
his  absence  ? — No ;  the  matron  would  still  have  the 
duties  that  the  master  had  had,  because  there  are  certain 
things  in  the  administration  which  the  master  would 
have  to  keep  in  his  hands  while  the  infirmary  is  not 
separate. 

503.  As  regards  the  present  position  of  the  superin- 
tendent nurse,  do  you  think  the  superintendent  nuiss 
has  responsibilities  which  are  in  any  way  <3ommensuratd 

-  with  her  life  position  in  a  workhouse  infirmary  ? — ^I  do 
not  quite  understand 

504.  The  superintendent  nurse,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
holds  her  position  in  a  workhouse  infirmary  practically 
for  life.  I  put  it  to  you  that  under  certain  oonditians 
she  has  no  responsibilities  commensurate  with  thai 
position  ? — Her  position  and  her.  responsibilities  are  not 
sufficiently  defined.  I  think  if  they  were  distinctly 
defined,  as  in  the  case  of  the  schoolmistress,  under  the 
Orders,  there  would  be  very  little  friction.  I  consider 
that  the  Nursing  Order  of  August,  1901,  issued  by  the 
Irish  Local  Government  Board,  deals  adequately  with 
the  difficulties  raised  on  this  point.  I  think  that  the 
position  of  the  superintendent  nurse  should  be  that  of 
the  head  of  the  nurses,  whether  on  or  off  duty  ;  directly 
responsible  to  the  Guardians  as  regards  nurses,  and 
under  the  orders  of  the  medical  officer  as  regards 
nursing.  Special  attention  shonld  be  directed  to  the 
choice  of  superintendent  nurses,  to  Iflieir  experience  in 
the  management  of  subordinates  and  general  organisa- 
tion. It  is  most  desirable  that  they  i^ould  be  women 
of  good  education. 


Mr.  Grixdle,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  GrnuOe 


505.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  Grindle,  I  believe  you  hold  a 
position  as  first-class  jlerk  in  the  Colonial  Office,  dc 
you  not? — Yes. 

506.  And  you  have  kindly  prepared  a  paper  for  us  oc 
colonial  nursing  ? — Yes.     I  will  hand  the  paper  in. 

507.  Your  office  has  nothing  to  do,  I  suppose,  with 
the  nursing  in  a  colony  which  has  a  representative 
government? — ^No,  only  in  the  Crown  colonies. 

508.  Then  this  paper  applies  solely  to  Crown  colonies  ? 
—Solely. 

509.  I  understand  that  if  a  nurse  is  wanted  an  applica- 
tion is  made  to  your  office? — "By  the  Governor,  yes. 

510.  Now  that  is  a  nurse  for  what  purpose  ? — ^To  hold 
^  Government  appointment  in  the  colony ;  she  would 
probably  be  attached  to  the  colonial  hospital,  and 
under  the  charge  of  the  principal  medical  officer  in  the 
chief  town  of  the  colony. 

511.  Then  you  'fill  up  appointments,  I  gather,  from 
this  country? — ^Yes. 

512.  You  send  a  nurse  out  ? — ^Yes. 

513.  Now  you  get  them,  I  understand,  from  the 
CSolonial  Nursing  Association,  as  a  rule  ? — ^As  a  rule  we 
<lo,  yes,  but  not  invariably  so. 

514.  T  want  to  ask  you  on  this  paj^er  whether  you  are  ^ 
aware  of  the  standard  which  is  required  for  nurses  by 
this  Colonial  Nursing  Association — ^what  standard   of 
training  they  require? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  that 
officially. 

515.  Then  the  Colonial  Office  fixes  no  standarl  of 
training  which  it  requires  in  candidates  for  these  ap- 
pointments?— I  believe  the  Colonial  Nursing  Associa- 
tion insists  on  their  having  had  three  years  training  in  a 
good  hospital. 

516.  Is  that  the  qualification? — ^The  Colonial  Office 
has  not  laid  down  anv  qualification.  What  the  office 
does  generally  is  to  rely  either  on  the  Colonial  Nursing 
Association,  or  whoever  is  helping  it,  to  get  the  best 
possible  candidate,  and  I  think  we  should  rather  take 
the  view  that  the  Colonial  Nursing  Association  would 
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know  more  about  nurses*  qualifications  than  we  should, 
and  would  select  the  best  qualified  candidate  that  could 
possibly  be  got  for  the  post. 

517.  Did  you  say  the  Colonial  Nursing  Association 
would  not  tiJce  a  nurse  unless  she  had  had  three  years' 
training  in  a  good  hospital  ?— So  I  understand. 

518.  Have  you  any  definition  of  a  good  hospital  ? — 

No. 

519.  These  nurses,  I  understand,  have  a  very  good 
position  in  the  colony — ^they  cannot  be  dismissed  with- 
out an  inquiry  before  the  Governor?— No,  they  are  in 
the  same  position  as  any  other  officer  of  the  colony. 

520.  Are  they  entitled  to  a  pension?-— If  they  are  put 
on  the  permanent  staff.  They  are  appointed  first  on 
probation,  and  if  re-engaged  after  the  probationary 
period,  they  would  begin  to  earn  a  pension. 

521.  Do  you  have  s^y  difficulty  in  getting  a  suffi- 
ciency of  nurses?— No,  the  difficulty  is  to  choose  be- 
tween the  candidates. 

522.  (Dr.  Datones.)  How  long  has  this  system  been  in 
oneration?  This  plan  of  dealing  with  the  Colonial 
Nursing  Association? — Only  since  the  Association  was 
started— about  1896.  But  before  that  exactly  the  same 
thing  was  done.  We  used  to  get  the  matron  of  Guy's 
Hospital  (I  think  it  was)  to  select  the  candidates  in 
the  same  way— that  was  previously  to  1896. 

525.  Can  you  give  a  rough  estimate  of  the  number 
of  nurses  supplied  annually  in  this  way?— In  1901,  24 
nurses  were  recommended  by  the  Association,  exclud- 
ing an  exceptionally  large  number  of  nurses  sent  out 
to  South  Africa  who  were  recommended  by  different 
nursing  bodies— rthat  was  an  exceptional  year. 

524.  Have  you  any  standard  of  pay  P — ^It  varies  with 
the  Colony  and  with  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
Colony. 

526.  I  did  not  quite  gather  how  many  nurses  you 
send  out  in  an  average  year.  Would  90  be  the  average  1 
—The  number  is  graduallv  increasing  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  tropical  colonies.  Between  20  and  30 
would  be  an  average  at  present. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


MinM.  W. 
KeU, 


Miss  M.  W.  Kett,  called  ;  &nd  Examined. 


626.  (Mr.  Grant  Lawson,)  You  are  secretary  <«  the 
Northern  Workhouse  Nursing  Association,  are  you  not, 
Miss  Kett?— Yes. 

627.  Have  you  been  long  in  that  position? — I  have 
been,  secretary  three  years. 

628.  How  long  has  ihe  Aasociation  existed  ? — Since 
1881. 

529.  What  counties  does  it  cover?— It  covers  really 
the  counties  north  of  the  Trent ;  but  we  have  sent  nurses 
to  the  south,  we  have  had  them  in  the  south  at  Bridg- 
north, Williton,  Bridgwater,  Taunton,  and  some  in 
the  eastern  counties,  at  Lingwood — ^that  is  the  Blofield 
Union,  near  Norwich. 

630.  Was  your  Association  formed  for  the  purpose  of  - 
procuring  nurses,  or  procuring  probationers  to  train  as 
nurses  ? — The  object  of  the  Association  was,  when  work- 
house nursing  was  very  bad— one  of  the  chief  men  was 
Mr.  Rathbone,  of  Liverpool,  he  considered  that  trained 
nurses  were  very  essential — ^the  Association  was  formed 
to  train  them  for  work,  .and  then  supply  them  to  Boards 
of  Guardians  who  required  them. 

d31.  The  Association  was  formed,  then,  to  train  them 
for  the  work  ? — ^Yes. 

532.  Where  does  your  Association  train  ? — In  various 
hospitals.  We  train  at  Brownlow  Hill,  West  Derby — 
up  to  the  present  at  Paisley,  but  they  have  declined  to 
take  any  more  after  this  year — Birmingham,  Leeds,  and 
Sheffield. 

635.  Do  you  train  at  the  workhouse  infirmaries  ? — ^At 
the  workhouse  infirmaries. 

534.  You  get  quite  young  women,  I  suppose  ? — Our 
limit  of  age  is  24  to  36.  We  find  that  below  that  age 
they  have  not  stamina  enough  to  stand  the  heavy  work. 

636.  You  get  them,  and  they  go  through  this  process 
of  training,  and  then  you  supply  them  to  Boards  of 
Guardians  who  apply  for  them  ? — ^Yes. 

536.  Can  you  get  as  many  as  you  want  ?— Well,  we 
€Ould  get  more  than  we  train,  because  our  funds — we 
could  train  three  times  as  many  if  we  had  funds- 

537.  Could  you  get  three  times  as  many  ? — Oh,  yes, 
we  could.    1  have  never  experienced  any  difficulty. 

638.  How  about  the  demand  for  them  ?  Have  you  a 
great  many  applications  for  them  ? — ^A  very  greac  many. 
I  did  not  think  to  take  out  the  numbers.  We  have  an 
advertisement  in  the  "Hospital,"  and  I  should  think 
10  applications  a  month,  certainly,  at  the  least,  and  we 
only  train  20  candidates  in  a  year.  Of  course,  a  great 
many  of  these  fail,  they  are  only  first  applications  ; 
but  I  should  think  those  who  would  accept  training 
would  be  three  times  as  numerous  as  those  we  train. 

639.  You  get  three  times  as  many  applicants  as  you 
can  train  ? — A  great  many  of  these,  of  course,  never  got 
beyond  the  first  form  ;  they  do  nothing  further  in  it. 
We  may  get  10  or  12  of  these  in  a  month.  But  then  I  zo 
into  the  question  with  others.  I  should  think  for  every 
vacancy  tnere  are  three  or  four  applicants. 

640.  You  mean  women  willing  to  act? — Who  would 
accept  that  very  vacancy. 

641.  Have  you  a  great  many  applications  from 
Guardians  which  you  cannot  supply  f— A  very  great 
many,  they  have  got  on  so  well ;  Guardians  will  often 
wait  for  our  nurses.  I  could  place  three  times  as  many 
nurses  as  I  have.  Of  course,  the  very  fact  of  refusing 
so  often  limits  the  number  of  applications. 

642.  Have  you  noticed  any  falling  off  in  the  supply  of 
applicants  for  this  position  in  your  society  ?  Are  they 
fewer  than  they  were  % — ^There  are  fewer,  I  think,  when 
they  find  that  our  training  is  not  for  three  j  ^ars.  We 
do  train  for  one  year — in  years  past  it  was  more  gene- 
rally one — now,  I  think,  there  are  only  three  nurses  v/ho 
are  training  for  one  year,  all  the  others  are  two  years. 

543.  Have  you  any  way  of  binding  them  to  remain  in 
Poor  Law  service? — We  pay  a  premium  for  their  tr«;Ti- 
ing,  and  in  return  they  promise  to  nurse  in  a  workhouse 
for  three  years.  Apart  from  that,  they  get  the  appoint- 
ments from  me  as  a  rule,  certainly  for  the  three  yi»ars, 
and  then  some  remain  with  us ;  we  have  jven  now  one 
nurse  who  was  trained  in  1891.  Of  course,  others  leavo 
us  and  go  in  for  district  nursing,  become  Queen's 
nurses,  and  so  on. 


difficulties  arising  from  untrained  nurses  being  placeX 
with  trained  nurses  ? — At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  lihodes. 
— ^he  thought  that  some  quotations  from  the  letters, 
might  be  typed  and  handed  to  the  gentlemen  present. 

646.  You  propose  to  put  in  a  statement — without 
mentioning  names — as  to  oases  of  rudeness  on  the  part 
of  untrained  superintendent  nurses? — ^I  thought  it 
would  not  be  quite  fair  to  mention  names,  but  L  could 
give  the  date  and  the  name  of  the  infirmary  if  you. 
required  it. 

646.  This  is  all  one  case,  I  gather? — ^No,  there  are 
two  cases — on  pages  6  and  7 — ^that  is  another  case. 

647.  There  are  two  cases  ? — ^Yes,  I  did  not  trouble  you. 
with  more,  but  I  thought  two  was  quite  sufficient. 

548.  Then  you  put  this  in.  You  also  propose  to  tell 
as  something  about  the  view  of  your  Association  as  to- 
the  management  of  the  infirmaries.  You  say  that  they 
are  understaffed  ;  do  you  put  this  paper  in  as  an  ill  us- 
tration  of  the  understaffing  ? — Yes,  we  do  not  go  into- 
the  number  of  beds.  One  member  of  our  committee, 
Mrs.  Graham  Steele  (she  was  superintendent  of  the* 
Manchester  Infirmary),  and  she  says  you  cannot  make 
a  hard  and  fast  rule  of  the  number  of  cases  to  a  nurse 
in  a  workhouse,  there  are  so'  many  chronic  cases,  and 
the  numbers  would  vary  according  to  that.  But  as  a 
rule,  we  find  that  workhouses  are  understaffed.  The 
result  is  that  our  nurses  are  called  upon  to  do  what  is 
not  nurses'  work — ^really  work  proper  to  servants. 

549.  You  put  in  cases  of  complaints  received  by  you£ 
Association  from  nurses  supplied  by  you— of  mis- 
management?— Complaints  of  the  inconveniences  they 
were  going  through. 

550.  Owing  in  the  first  place  to  understafBng  ? — 
Nurses  often  do  not  express  themselves  very  clearly. 
They  have  sometimes  said  that  the  condition  of  things- 
is  "  intolerable,"  and  then  I  have  inquired  into  the 
matter  and  found  it  to  be  a  question  of  understaffing. 

551.  There  are  complaints  raised  that  untrained, 
workei^s  are  elected  to  the  staff  and  often  made  equal 
to  trained  nurses? — In  one  case  mentioned  here  the 
woman  was  perfectly  untrained,  and  she  was  put  on 
an  equality  with  one  of  our  nurses.  That  is  felt  to  be 
a  4?reat  grievance  by  them.  We  used  to  send  nurses 
out  at  £22  a  year,  now  we  send  out  none  under  £24. 

552.  The  next  complaint  on  this  paper  is  that  the 
free  time  is  insufficient  and  not  fixed,  and  the  holidays 
too  short  ? — That  was  a  very  bad  case ;  the  number  of 
hours  she  had  to  be  on  night  duty  was  outrageouii.. 
The  night  nurse  is  on  duty  rom  7  p.m.  to  9  a. m.  I 
should  like  to  draw  your  special  attention  to  this.  That 
is  a  case  where  there  are  only  two  nurses,  and  I  believe 
there  the  explanation  given  was  (on  asking  for  assist- 
ance) that  if  there  was  no  acute  case  «he  could  go  to 
bed,  but  the  fact  remains  that  she  was  supposed  to  be 
there  for  those  hours. 

553.  How  many  oases  were  there? — ^There  were  only 
two  nurses. 

554.  But  how  many  cases  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

555.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea? — ^It  is  a  small 
union. 

556.  You  went  xo  see  it  yourself  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  sorry 
I  lanuot  tell  you  the  number  of  cases. 

557.  Then  there  is  a  complaint  here  on  the  subject 
of  classification  ? — I  have  had  many  complaints  of  that, 
but  Nurse  ^larshall  has  really  experienced  it  herself  in 
the  union  she  was  in.  I  have  given  here  ^e  case  of 
one  nurse,  who  says  she  was  followed  by  the  epileptics. 
Another  case  iras  where  the  nurse  said  that  the  Guar- 
dians complained  that  they  did  not  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  the  epileptics,  but  there  are  so  many  other 
cases  that  it  is  impossible,  and  besides,  as  they  say. 
they  are  not  epileptic  attendants. 

558.  Then  as  regards  accommodation  for  nurses,  you 
say  that  it  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  you  give  us  two 
complaints  that  you  have  received  in  support  of  that 
statement?— I  could  give  many  more.  In  one  which  I 
mention  the  nurses'  bedrooms  are  scattered  all  over  the 
hospital.  That  question  is  not  so  hard  on  the  day 
nurse  as  ooi  the  night  nurse.  Thei«  is  a  case  which  I 
have  given  you  where  the  nurse  says  "  my  room  beini^ 
in  the  female  imbecile  block  and  next  to  a  children^ 
ward." 


544.  You  propose  to  give  evidence  before  us  as  to  fhe         569.  You  of  course  see  the  advantage  of  having  the- 
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nurse's  room  near  the  ward? — I  think  where  a  nurse 
has  been  on  duty  all  night,  she  ought  to  have  undiso 
turbed  rest ;  don't  you  agree  with  me  ? 

560.  But  there  are  advantages  in  it  P — But  then  the 
day  nurse  is  on  duty.  I  think  a  nurse  ought  to  have 
as  muoh  quiet  as  possible  if  her  health  is  to  be  main- 
tained. There  is  another  thing — no  nurse  should  be 
appakited  for  night  duty  only.  Also  they  should  not 
rotate  for  too  short  a  time.  We  do  not  find  it  work 
very  well  where  they  rotate  once  a  week.  It  takes  some 
time  to  get  used  to  sleeping  in  the  daytime.  We  feel 
strongly  that  the  rotation  ought  not  to  be  for  less  than 
two  months. 

561.  Then  as  to  food — do  you  propose  to  speak  on 
that,  or  one  of  the  other  nurses? — One  of  the  other 
witnesses. 

562.  The  next  poimt  is  that  workhouse  nursing  is  not 
attractive  because  of  its  monotony  ? — It  is  veir  mono- 
tonous, and  by  that  I  mean  the  character  of  the  nurs- 
ing ;  the  cases  are  chiefly  chronic.  There  is  very  rarely 
an  acute  case,  and  the  nurse  feels  that  she  is  rusting 
instead  of  improving  her  experience  and  becoming  a 
better  nurse.  That  is  one  of  the  complaints  which  they 
make  very  frequently,  especially  in  small  unions.  So 
far  as  the  Association  is  concerned  we  try  to  remedy 
that  as  far  as  possible  by  putting  a  nurse  for  a  year 
or  so  in  a  small  workhouse,  and  then  moving  her  to  a 
larger  hospital. 

563.  I  suppose  these  nurses  frequently  come  to  you 
for  advice  and  assistance? — ^They  write  to  me.  We  do 
not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  regulations  of  the 
hospital,  but  when  I  get  a  letter  such  as  that,  I  have 
often  gone  over  to  them  and  conferred  with  them. 

564.  Tou  tihimk  that  not  only  is  the  work  monotonous, 
but  in  some  parts  of  the  couniiy  the  life  is  monotonous  ? 
— ^Yes,  but  that  cannot  be  avoided  ;  the  girls  must  make 
up  their  minds  to  that  I  do  not  think  we  should  put 
that  forward  as  a  complaint,  but  in  accounting  for 
workhouse  nursing  it  is  necessary  to  metniion  that. 
But  that  is  in  the  nature  of  the  work  ;  we  do  not  offer 
that  as  a  complaint.  We  understood  the  inquiry  to 
be  why  there  were  difficulties  in  getting  nurses. 

565.  Have  you  found  your  nurses  averse  to  going  to 
country  workhouses  ? — It  depends  on  the  nurses.  They 
sometimes  say,  "  Send  me  to  the  country  "  ;  but  those 
are  the  few.  After  the  training  school  it  is  very  dull 
for  a  girl  to  be  pluged  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
perhaps  three  miles  from  the  nearest  country  town. 

566.  Do  your  probationers  come  mainly  from  the 
town  or  from  the  country  ? — Mainly,  I  should  say,  from 
the  town  and  from  the  suburbs.  We  have  had  one  or 
two  country  girls,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  training  always.  I  get  a  good  many 
from  the  farms  round  Manchester. 

567.  (Mr.  KnoUys.)  I  want  to  know  about  the  posi- 
tions your  nurses  occupy  in  the  workhouses  to  wnich 
they  go  for  training;  whose  servants  are  they  when 
they  are  there? — ^Absolutely  under  the  control  of  the 
Guardians,  and  subject  in  every  way  to  the  regulations 
of  the  hospital. 

568.  They  are  the  Guardians*  servants? — ^Yes.  We 
place  them  there  as  premium-paid  nurses. 

569.  They  occupy  the  position  of  nurses  ? — ^I  use  the 
terKi  nurse  in  a  general  way  ;  at  first  they  are  proba- 
tioners, of  course.  We  do  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  their  training  beyond  placing  them. 

570.  But  suppose  it  is  a  workhouse  nob  qualified  to 
train  7 — Then  we  do  not  send  them  ;  we  only  send  them 
to  those  I  have  mentioned.  We  never  send  them  for 
training  where  there  is  not  a  resident  medical  officer. 

571.  They  cease  to  be  under  your  control  in  any  way  ? 
— Yes,  as  regards  internal  control  ;  they  have  signed 
an  agreement  to  nurse  for  us  at  the  end  of  their  train- 
ing. 

572.  Do  you  find  that  Guardians  object  to  employ 
nurses  on  these  terms  ? — ^Not  at  all ;  in  the  first  place 
we  apply  for  a  vacancy,  and  it  is  granted  to  us. 

573.  Tou  apply  for  the  vacancy — you  are  not  applied 
to  for  a  nurse? — ^I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  the 
trainiiig — the  nurses  after  we  have  trained  them. 

574.  The  application  from  the  Guardians  for  a  nurse 
always  preceded  your  sending  a  probationer  ? — Oh,  no. 

575.  Therefore  you  have  certain  nurses  you  send  in 
to  certain  workhouses,  as  I  tmderstand  they  have  not 
been  sent  there  because  of  an  application  from  the 
Guardians? — Oh,  no,  I  have  not 


576.  Then  whose  servants  are  they — who  has  the  com-   j/j^^  jjf^  [i^^ 
mand  of  them  ?— Oh,  the  infirmary ;  we  do  not  interfere   '     Keit. 
with  them  in  the  least.  

577.  Are  they  naid? — ^The  first  year  they  have  no 
salary;  the  seoond  year  we  pay  them  a  salary,  excepti 
in  one  case. 

578.  Therefore  you  have  certain  probationers  working 
in  certain  infirmaries  who  are  unpaid? — The  first  vear 
they  get  no  salary  at  all,  the  seoond  year  we  pay  them 
£10. 

579.  Who  pays  them? — The  Association  pays  them 
£10,  with  the  exception  of  one  training  school,  and 
there  the  Board  pays  it. 

580.  The  Guardians  do  not  pay  them,  and  yet  they  are 
the  servants  of  the  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

581.  Your  training  is  only  for  two  years,  I  Tmder- 
stand; therefore  it  never  qualifies  for  the  position  of 
superintendent  nurse? — ^Unless  later  on  they  take  a 
post  where  there  is  a  resident  medical  officer — ^then  they 
become  eligible  for  the  post  of  superintendent  nurse. 

582.  They  have  to  train  for  three  more  years? — No; 
under  the  Nursing  Order  it  need  not  be  in  one  place. 

583.  But  they  must  be  in  a  training  school  for  three 
years  ? — But  not  consecutively. 

584.  Therefore,  if  they  are  two  years  as  probationers 
where  there  is  not  a  resident  medical  officer,  they  must 
have  five  years*  training? — They  do  not  have  it;  they 
have  our  two  years'  training,  and* then  later  on  they  get 
where  there  is  a  resident  medical  officer,  and,  as  I  take 
it,  two  and  one  make  three,  and  they  are  qualified. 

586.  Therefore  they  have  only  one  year  where  there 
is  a  resident  medical  officer  P — They  have  never  been  in  a 
workhouse  where  there  is  not  a  resident  medical  officer : 
we  never  send  them  where  there  is  not  a  resident  medical 
officer  for  training.  We  are  very  particular  about  that, 
because  that  is  of  vital  importance. 

586.  Now  you  say  that  difficulties  arise  from  un- 
trained nursels  being  placed  over  trained  nurses.  You 
do  not  mean  by  superintendent  nurse  what  we  mean  by 
superintendent  nurse.  There  are  not  untrained  super- 
intendent nurses  ? — Indeed  there  are. 

587.  There  cannot  be  under  the  Nursing  Order? — 
They  were  appointed  just  before  then.  I  have  in  my 
mind  one  who  was  appointed  just  before  it,  where  she  is 
still  holding  the  position ;  she  was  placed  there  against 
the  wish  of  a  lady  Guardian,  and  was  made  superinten- 
dent nurse  by  virtue  of  her  long  service;  she  is  abso^ 
lutely  untrained,  and  she  is  placed  over  our  nurses. 

588.  If  there  were  three  nurses  when  the  Nursing 
Order  came  into  force,  the  Guardians  might  appoint  one 
of  them  as  superintendent  nurse — she  must  have  been 
appointed  in  that  way? — That  is  where  the  friction 
comes  in. 

589.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  rudeness,  do  you 
suggest  any  remedy  for  it? — I  think  it  may  help  to 
remedy  this  when  every  superintendent  nurse  is  trained. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  training  will  produce  better 
xnanners  in  time— barring  disposition,  which  I  am  afraid 
will  always  count  for  something. 

590.  You  say  they  are  required  to  do  the  work  proper 
to  the  servants ;  how  many  patients  do  you  consider  a 
nurse  should  have  to  attend  to?  I  quite  understand 
you  cannot  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  but  speaking 
generally? — ^I  should  think,  if  there  are  a  good  many 
chronic  cases,  about  25. 

591.  You  think  one  nurse  is  qualified  to  attend  25 
cases  ? — ^If  a  good  many  of  them  are  chronic. 

592.  By  day  and  night? — Xo,  only  to  be  responsible 
for  them  for  the  time  b^ng. 

593.  What  do  you  consider  the  staff  of  a  hospital 
should  consist  of — let  us  say  a  hospital  of  a  certain  size ; 
you  begin  with  a  superintendent,  then  how  many  other 
nurses  in  a  hospital  of,  let  us  say,  100  patients? — ^I 
really  think  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that 
question.  I  have  never  seen  a  superintendent  in  9^. 
worldiouse  infirmary.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any 
use  my  suggesting. 

594.  The  nurses  are  required  to  do  menial  work,  and 
work  that  should  be  done  by  an  attendant? — ^I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  wardswoman  to  do  the  rough  and 
menial  work. 

596.  A  wardswoman  for  each  ward? — ^Tbat  depend; 
on  the  size  of  the  ward. 
596.  Bo  you  mean  a  paid  wardswoman  ? — Preferably 
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but  in  tlie  country  you  sometimes  get  able-bodied  women 
»ble  to  do  it. 

bfi*  There  always  are  wardswomen,  but  they  are  not 
always  all  paid  ? — My  point  is  that  the  assistanoe  should 
be  given,  eo  that  the  nurse  be  not  required  to  do  this 
work. 

596.  You  cannot  specify  at  all  the  sort  of  work  nurses 
are  required  to  do  that  is  not  proper  to  nurses? — I  do 
not  think  I  can.  There  is  liere  a  letter  which  I  received 
in  1901,  in  which  the  nurse  says  she  had  to  work  with 
her  sleeves  rolled  up. 

599.  That  does  not  imply  much,  to  my  mind ;  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  sort  of  work  they  are  required  to 
do  ? — What  I  consider  ihousemaid's  work — ^work  of  the 
rough  type — ^I  do  not  think  thaf  a  nurse  should  be  re- 
quired to  do  that. 

600.  Now  I  do  not  quite  gather  what  you  mean  by  "  un- 
trained worker  "  being  put  on  the  staff  and  made  equal 
to  trained  nurses  ? — I  mean  a  woman  out  of  the  village, 
for  instanoe,  without  any  pretence  of  training  what- 
ever; she  applies,  and  is  appointed  to  act  as  nurse-^ 
that  1  know  happens.  She  is  left  in  charge  and  acts  as 
nurse  just  like  tne  nurse  who  is  trained  is  supposed  to 
act,  and  yet  she  has  had  no  training  whatever. 

601.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  they  have  to  report 
the  appointment  of  a  nurse  to  us,  and  we  have  to 
sanction  it? — Yes;  I  do  not  know  how  those  matters 
are  arranged,  but  I  know  that  these  appointments  are 
made. 

602.  Are  you  sure  that  these  persons  are  not  employed 
as  attendants  in  the  sick  wards  P — ^I  know  that  they  are 
left  in  charge  exactly  as  the  nurse  herself,  and  from  the 
nurse^s  point  of  view  they  are  on  an  equality — ^they  take 
turn  about  with  the  nurse.  I  cannot  tell  you  beyond 
that.  This  nurse  saysj  "  The  temporary  nurses  are  on 
night  duty  at  present,"  etc.,  on  p.  4. 

603.  I  think  the  Guardians  would  use  a  different  word 
to  what  you  use.  I  think  they  would  not  be  temporary 
nurses,  but  as  temporary  attendants? — I  should  have 
thought  that  after  the  Nursing  Order  they  would  not 
have  appointed  these  untrained  women;  the  other 
nurses  cannot  see  in  what  way  they  are  treated  dif- 
ferently or  named  differently — they  are  treated  as 
nurses. 

604.  How  do  you  propose  to  remedy  the  want  of  free 
time?  —  I  cannot  say— especially  in  the  small  work- 
houses. In  the  large  ones  there  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
much  difficulty.  But  to  a  nurse  time  off  is  most  im- 
portant. 

605 •  The  patients  must  be  left,  for  the  time  being, 
without  a  nurse  ? — I  think  the  number  of  nurses  should 
be  so  appointed  that — if  your  matron  were  trained  and. 
she  came  on  duty — I  think  some  arrangement  ought  to 
be  made  by  which  the  nurse  gets  free  time. 

606.  Suppose  the  workhouse  were  a  small  one  with 
perhaps  ten  patients — most  of  them  old  bedridden  cases, 
but  with,  say,  two  acute  cases — I  understand  you  con- 
sider one  nurse  is  sufficient?  Now  if  she  were  allowed 
to  go,  these  acute  cases  would  be  left  without  a  nurse 
for  the  time  being ;  is  not  that  rather  difficult  ? — ^Yes ; 
but  I  should  imagine  that  an  acute  case  would  last  only 
for  a  few  days.  I  did  not  say  that  a  nurse  is  never  to  be 
deprived  of  her  promised  time,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
only  under  great  stress  of  circumstances.  I  think  there 
should  be  another  suitable  person — -the  nurse  must  have 
a  certain  amount  of  outing.  I  know  of  one  case,  a  very 
small  union,  with,  I  should  think,  30  patients,  but  can- 
not say  positively ;  there  the  matron  is  a  trained  nurse, 
and  the  difficulty  is,  of  course,  quite  overcome;  the 
nurse  gets  her  proper  freedom,  and  when  it  is  necessary 
for  her  to  have  her  half-day  there  is  a  suitable  person, 
to  be  responsible . 

607.  Would  you  recommend  that  in  small  workhouses 
the  matron  should  be  a  trained  nurse  ? — ^I  think  it  would 
be  very  desirable,  if  possible. 

608.  Is  there  any  difficulty  as  to  her  interfering  with 
the  other  nurses — would  not  the  fact  of  her  being  a 
trained  nurse  create  a  difficulty? — ^In  this  particular 
instance  it  did  not  prove  so. 

609.  But  I  should  like  to  know  generally  ?— Well,  you 
see,  matrons  have  up  to  the  present  interfered  a  great 
deal,  even  though  they  are  untrained;  if  they  were 
trained  it  would  not  be  resented  so  uiuch.  In  a  case 
where  the  nurse  is  single-handed  you  must  make  the 
best  regulations  you  can  to  meet  that  case. 

'610.  What  do  you   consider  should  be  the  holidays 


that  a  ttorse  should  have  ? — ^Three  weeks  for  a  nurse,  and 
a  month  for  the  superintendent. 

611.  Have  you  considered  what  should  be  the  hours 
of  duty  for  a  nurse  P — No,  we  have  not  considered  the 
question  of  hours  the  nurse  ought  to  be  on  duty;  we 
took  (the  otlier  side  of  the  queslaon — the  hours  off  daily. 
I  think  the  nurse  ought  to  have  one  day  a  month,  aiulj 
two  hours  daily. 

612.  Have  you  considered  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule? — But  I  am  speaking 
generally  of  places  where  there  is  a  staff  of  three  nurses. 

613.  'In  regard  to  accommodation  I  quite  agree  with 
you  that  in  large  workhouses  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  nurse's  room,  should  be  removed  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  inffrmary,  so  that  they  may  have  a 
good  rest  throughout  the  day.  But  in  small  work- 
houses is  there  not  some  difficulty  in  putting  a  nurse  too 
far  away  from  her  patients,  so  that  if  she  hM  to  be  sum- 
moned in  a  hurry  they  have  to  send  a  considerable  dis- 
tance for  her?— The  point  is,  what  is  a  considerable 
distance.  I  think  she  ought  to  be  beyond  the  noise,  not 
next  to  a  children's  ward. 

614.  Don't  you  see  the  difficulty  that  if  a  nurse  is  too 
far  away  from  the  wards  she  cannot  be  got  at  freely. 
There  are  lots  of  workhouses  which  only  employ  one 
nurse ;  you  know  that.  In  small  workhouses  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  want  them  to  appoint  two ;  suppose 
a  workhouse  has  five  or  seven  cases  only  ? — ^I  have  had 
no  experience  of  that ;  I  can  only  recall  one  or  two  in- 
stances where  our  nurse  is  single-handed,  therefore  I 
have  had  no  experience  of  them.  I  am  speaking  of 
unions  where  the  staff  is  two  or  three. 

615.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Your  Association  is,  I  think,  a 
voluntary  one,  supported  partly  by  subscriptions  and 
partly  by  contributions  from  Boards  of  Guardians,  is  it 
not?— Yes. 

616.  How  many  Boards  of  Guardians  subscribe  at 
the  present  time? — I  cannot  say  offhand,  but  it  is  in 
that  report  I  have  brought,  that  is  the  last  report  out. 

617.  Is  the  number  of  Boards  of  Guardians  that  sub- 
scribe to  you  increasing  or  decreasing? — ^It  is  about 
stationary ;  we  had  during  last  year  one  or  two  with- 
drawals, and  two  or  three  new  ones. 

618.  How  does  it  compare  with  five  years  ago  ? — ^That 
is  rather  a  difficult  question  for  me,  because  I  have  only 
been  secretary  three  years.  It  is  practically  stationary 
I  think  ;  I  could  easily  find  out  the  correct  answer. 

619.  Have  you  any  very  small  workhouses  on  your 
list  of  subscribers  ? — ^Yes,  one  or  two— Blofield  is  a  very 
small  one,  I  think. 

620.  How  many  beds  are  there  at  Blofield  for  the  sick, 
do  you  know  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  know. 

621.  But  you  have  some  experience  of  supplying  small 
workhouses  ? — Yes. 

622.  I  understand  that  you  have  arrangements  with 
certain  training  schools  for  training  your  nurses  to  go 
out  into  w^orkhouses,  in  some  places  they  are  trained 
for  one  year  and  in  other  places  two  years,  are  they  not? 
— Yes. 

623.  Do  the  nurses  on  leaving  the  training  schools 
have  any  certificate? — Some  of  them  do ;  Bolton  gives  a 
certificate.  (I  forgot  to  mention  Bolton  before).  Bolton 
givers  a  certificate  for  one  year's  training ;  I  think  that 
is  the  only  one  that  gives  them  a  certificate. 

624.  Would  a  certificate  be  so  worded  as  to  show  that 
it  was  only  an  incomplete  training? — ^It  shows  exactly 
the  length  of  time  for  which  a  nurse  has  been  trained. 
The  Association  also  gives  a  certificate,  which  clearly 
shows  the  time  of  training — one  year  or  two  years  as 
the  case  may  be. 

625.  Do  any  of  your  nurses  proceed  to  a  full  training 
subsequently? — ^Well,  some  have  begun  over  again  en- 
tirely. A  few  have  placed  themselves  as  probationers 
over  again  and  gone  the  whole  thing  over  again.  But 
more  often  they  try  to  complete  their  training  by 
another  year  or  two  years,  where  there  is  a  resident 
medical  officer.  In  some  few  cases  we  have  given  a 
three  years'  training ;  that  is  to  say,  the  nurse  has  got 
through  her  two  years,  and  has  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  three  years. 

626.  Have  you  sent  out  any  superintendent  nurses 
under  the  Order  ? — ^Yes,  we  have,  a  few.  Many  of  our 
nurses  who  have  had  one  or  two  years'  training,  and 
several  years'  experience  in  a  sufficiently  large  union, 
have  been  appointed. 
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627.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  quali- 
fication of  superintendents,  as  laid  down  by  the  Order  7 
— ^Do  you  mean  what  do  I  think  would  be  sufficient  train- 
ing for  these  nurses  we  are  speaking  of  ? 

628.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  wording  of  the  order 
as  regards  the  qualification  for  a  superintendent  nurse, 
or  do  you  suggest  any  alteration  ? — ^We  suggest  that  a 
nurse  should  be  called  a  trained  nurse  who  has  received 
a  two  years*  training  in  a  hospital  of  not  less  than  200 
beds,  with  proper  courses  of  lectures.  The  training 
should  be  botli  theoretical  and  practical »  but  there 
should  not  of  necessity  be  a  resident  medical  officer — 
provided  the  instruction  is  given  we  think  it  is  not  im- 
portant whether  the  officer  sleeps  on  the  premises  or 
not. 

629.  Would  you  make  the  possession  of  that  certificate 
a  sufficient  qualification  for  a  auperintendent  nurse  ? — 
We  think  the  superintendent  nurse  should  have  had  not 
only  two  years'  training  but  a  further  year's  experience 
in  a  hospital  of  not  less  than  200  beds. 

630.  You  would  relax  the  stringency  of  requiring  a 
resident  medical  officer? — ^Provid^  that  the  proper 
lectures  took  place. 

631.  How  would  you  guarantee  that  the  proper  lec- 
tures would  be  given  ? — Tlie  medical  officer  would  under- 
take to  give  the  lectures  whether  he  were  resident  or 
not. 

632.  Would  the  medical  officer's  lectures  be  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  form  a  training? — ^I  do  not  under- 
stand ;  the  resident  medical  officer  gives  the  lectures 
now.  • 

633.  But  do  you  think  a  medical  o&cer  lecturing  daily 
T(  culd  necessarily  make  a  qualified  nurun  by  his  lectures 
alone  ? — But  the  nurse  would  have  training  in  the  hos- 
pital wards  just  as  she  does  now. 

634.  But  would  you  retain  any  ;;uarivntee  that  this 
was  sufficient  if  you  relax  the  stringency  of  the  require- 
ment of  a  resident  medical  officer?— -We  understand 
that  the  resident  medical  officer  who  now  gives  the  lec- 
tures would  give  the  lectures  just  the  same  if  he  were 
not  resident. 

635.  Would  there  not  be  a  fear  that  any  relaxation  of 
the  standard  of  training  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  tend  to  react  generally  ? — -That  I  cannot  say.  We 
have  considered  that  that  would  be  sufficient ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  should  be  relaxed  or  not. 

636.  Tou  have  not  considered  what  the  effect  might  be 
on  the  training  at  all  ?— The  two  years  is  accepted  for 
Army  nurses,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  Poor  Law. 

637.  Do  you  lessen  the  period  of  training  in  order  to 
increase  the  supply? — ^We  consider  that  this  is  suffi- 
cient. 

638.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  quali-  * 
fication  and  training  for  probationers  in  addition  to 
what  you  have  already  told  ua  ?~-No. 

639.  Have  you  considered  the  possibility  of  training 
local  women  to  serve  in  country  workhouses  ? — ^No. 

640.  Wliat  I  mean  is  that,  as  town  women  object  so 
very  much  to  go  into  country  workhouses  in  a  remote 
and  unattractive  part,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  get 
somebody  from  that  locality  and  train  her  to  serve  in 
that  workhouse? — ^That  point  we  have  not  considered, 
besides  it  is  good  for  the  nurses  to  get  wider  training. 

641.  I  mean  can  you  not  take  the  nurse  from  the 
locality,  train  her  in  one  of  your  schools,  and  return 
her  to  the  workhouse  in  her  own  locality  ?— I  think  that 
would  be  a  question  for  the  locality ;  we  do  not  know 
the  people  in  the  locality  to  begin  with. 

642.  I  understand  that  your  nurses  whom  you  supply 
promise  to  work  for  three  years  in  a  workhouse.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  them  keep  that  promise  ? 
— ^Nearly  all  of  them. 

643.  What  inducement  is  there  to  them  to  keep  it  ? — 
They  are  supposed  to  refund  £20,  or  a  proportion  of  £20, 
if  they  fail.  As  a  rule  a  few  break  their  agreement,  and 
do  repay  it. 

644.  Do  you  give  any  bonus  for  those  who  serve  for 
any  length  of  time  ? — No. 

646.  Do  you  advertise  largely  for  probationers  ? — ^No, 
we  have  a  standing  advertisement  in  the  ^'Hospital" 
once  a  fortnight. 

646.  Do  you  ever  advertise  in  the  Scotch  papers?-- 


No,  only  in  the  "  Hospital."    You  see  we  get  more  can- 
didates than  we  can  afford  to  train  from  that. 

647.  What  would  happen  in  the  case  of  a  nurse  being 
dismissed  by  a  Board  of  Guardians?— That  is  final ;  it 
has  happened. 

648.  Notwithstanding  being  bound  by  you?— We 
accept  their  decision  as  final,  and  of  course  she  does 
not  have  to  pay  the  filne. 

649.  Do  you  contract  to  find  her  employment  ?— That 
is  a  difficult  question.  It  has  never  occurred,  because  we 
have  so  many  more  demands  than  we  can  supply. 

650.  Do  you  undertake  to  find  employment  for  three 
years  ? — ^Yes. 

651.  You  have  not  had  a  case  where  you  have  not  been 
able  to  find  employment  ? — ^No ;  but  if  nursee  were  kept 
waiting,  they  wotdd  be  paid  a  salary  until  employment 
was  found. 

652.  Have  you  had  any  cases  where  nurses  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  their  appointments  and  have  been  con- 
tinually returned? — ^No,  we  have  been  singularly  suc- 
cessful in  that  way.  You  were  asking  me  about  being 
dismissed.  I  remember  only  one  case,  and  that  was 
before  she  had  completed  her  two  yeans'  training. 

653.  Supposing  there  is  a  forced  resignation — ^what 
would  be  her  position  then  P — ^You  mean  where  she  was 
advised  to  resign  for  her  own  benefit.  The  Aasociation 
would  hear  what  the  nurse  said,  and  also  the  other  side, 
and  in  offering  her  to  another  Board  of  Guardians  I 
should  do  aa  I  have  done  in  one  case,  state  clearly  what 
she  had  been  charged  with  in  the  previous  union,  and 
ask  whether  she  could  be  accepted  for  a  couple  of  months 
with  a  view  to  giving  her  a  fresh  start. 

654.  Have  you  any  pension  fund  for  your  nurses? — 
No. 

655.  Do  your  nurses  subscribe  to  the  National: 
Pension  Fund  ?  Is  any  subsidy  given  from  any  source 
to  their  subscription  ? — ^Not  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

656.  Do  any  Boards  of  Guardians  make  a  subscrip-. 
tion  ? — NO)  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

657.  Have  all  your  nurses  contracted  out  of  tlie  Poor- 
Law  Officers'  Superannuation  Act,  or  do  some  of  them 
still  continue  ?— ^ome  continue,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
proportion. 

658.  Have  you  any  observations  to  ntake  on  that  sub- 
ject of  pension? — It  is  not  a  question  that  has  come 
before  the  Association,  and  beyond  the  general  fact  that 
I  recommend  nurses  to  make  provision  for  old  age,  I 
know  nothing  about  it. 

650.  What  would  be  regarded  by  you  as  a  reasonable 
age  at  which  a  nurse's  pension  should  be  due  to  her  ?— 
I  have  not  thought  the  matter  out  at  all. 

660.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  nurses  in  small  workhouses  may 
be  met  ? — Not  beyond  the  alterations  that  we  have  sug- 
gested by  our  complaints — ^by  increasing  the  holidays, 
giving  more  free  time,  better  accommodation,  and  better 
food.  Those  four  points  would  make  workhouse  nursing 
much  more  attractive.  Also,  we  should  make  a  great 
point  in  the  smaller  workhouses  of  defining  more 
exactly  the  relative  power  of  the  master  and  matron 
and  the  nurse. 

661.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  had  any  sug< 
gestion  to  make  aa  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  master 
and  matron  and  the  superintendent  nurse? — ^With 
regard  to  what  I  call  small  workhouses — not  where  there 
is  a  separate  block — ^we  should  advise  that  the  master  is 
supreme,  so  to  speak  ;  that  the  matron  controls  the 
house,  but  does  not  interfere  with  the  sick  wards  ;  that 
the  superintendent  is  responsible  entirely  for  the  sick 
wards  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  officer. 

662.  In  a  small  place  there  would  still  be  several 
departments  in  common,  there  would  be  a  kitchen  oom^ 
mon  to  the  two — to  the  house  and  to  the  infirmary — is 
not  that  so  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think  it  is  in  many  cases. 

663.  And  also  usually  a  laundry  in  common? Then 

that  would  oome  under  the  matron,  I  should  think.  But 
I  think  that  having  been  sent  back  from  the  laundry 
the  supplies  for  the  sick  wards  should  be  kept  in  tho 
infirmary — ^not  eaoh  individual  sheet  sent  for  to  thi 
matron. 

664.  Do  you  think  with  such  a  condition  of  things 
officers  with  tact  and  discretion  ought  to  be  able  to 
manage  ? — ^Yes. 


Kett. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Kelt. 


665.  If  Uiej  do  not,  should  you  say  Guardians  might 
intervene  and  lay  down  regulations  which  may  assist 
them? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

666.  You  have  spoken  6f  there  not  heing  enough 
helpers  in  the  wards  for  menial  work.  Ward  helpers 
are  often  supplied  from  the  workhou^o,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  foot,  they  are  usually  chooen  by  the  matron  of  the 
workhoii.se.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to 
how  to  avoid  that  source  of  friction  ? — ^The  suggestion  I 
should  make  personally  would  be  that  the  wardawomen 
might  be  sent  during  a  certain  number  of  hours,  and 
be  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent  nurse  for 
the  time  being — become  her  servants  for  the  time 
being. 

667.  But  the  matron«  would  select  them. in  the  fir&t 
place,  and  supposing  the  nurse  considers  the  ward  helper 
an  unsuitable  person  ? — If  you  are  dependent  on  pauper 
ward  helpers — ^I  fancy  that  the  matron  must  choose 
them. 

668.  Have  you,  as  an  Association,  met  with  these 
difficulties  P — If  you  are  referring  to  wardswomen,  I 
have  found  no  difficulties  in  connection  with  it,  except 
where  the  nurse  has  to  do  the  work  proper  to  them. 

669.  In  your  experience  no  difficulty  of  friction 
between  the  superintendent  nurse  and  the  matron  with 
regard  to  wardswomen  has  arisen  ? — No. 

670.  And  no  difficulty  as  to  laundry  ? — ^The  difficulties 
have  been  that  the  supplies  were  not  forthcoming — that 
makes  me  suggest  that  the  supplies  should  be  kept  in 
the  infirmary. 

671.  You  have  had  difficulties  as  to  the  nurses'  food  ? 
— ^Yes ;  but  not  as  to  the  kitchens. 

672.  Nor  as  to  th&  patients'  food  ? — No ;  no  instance. 
As  to  the  nurses'  food  of  that  you  will  hear  later  on. 

673.  Have  you  had  instances  of  complaints  as  to  cook- 
ing?— ^I  have  had  complaints  that  food  was  in  some 
instances  really  bad,  and  constantly  badly  cooked,  and 
that  the  nurses  have  been  left  to  prepare  their  own 
dinners  and  so  on. 

674.  You  mentioned  difficulties  as  to  leave.  In  any 
cases  where  your  nurses  have  been  supplied,  have  the 
Guardians  laid  down  any  regulations  as  to  leave? — ^In 
that  case  I  should  not  know  it,  because  it  rests  with  the 
Gimrdians  who  employ  her. 

675.  The  Guardians  may  have  laid  down  regulations, 
but  you  would  not  know  of  it  ? — No,  unless  the  nurses 
brought  it  to  my  knowledge. 

676.  ipr.  FuUer.)  As  to  the  question  of  assistant 
nurses,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  assistant  nurses.  Would  you  pro- 
pose to  continue  the  term  or  abolish  it?— The  term 
"  assistant  nurse  "  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  define ;  in 
some  cases  everyone  that  is  not  a  superintendent  is 
called  an  assistant  nurse ;  in  others  they  train  super- 
intendents, nurses,  and  assistants  all  together.  I  can- 
not get  an  exact  definition  of  that  term.  I  think — I 
do  not  see  any  objection  to  it  as  expressing  the  first 
stage  beyond  a  probationer— but  I  have  not  thought  the 
matter  out. 

677.  Would  you  propose  to  define  an  "assistant 
ixuise  "  as  having  had  less  than  three  years'  training  ?— 
No,  I  think  it  is  moire  her  experience 

678.  As  regards  the  training  of  probationers,  would 
you  suggest  a  universal  term  ?-~We  should  suggest  that 
not  less  than  two  years  be  accepted. 


679.  Would  you  suggest  a  universal  curriculum  in 
which  they  should  be  trained  ? — It  would  be  theoretical 
and  practical,  I  cannot  give  any  suggestions  beyond 
that 

680.  You  say  the  Chorlton  Guardians  gave  up  train- 
ing your  probationers,  what  was  their  reason  for  that  ? 
— It  was  before  I  was  secretary.  I  believe  it  was  be- 
cause they  ceased  to  train  except  for  three  years,  and 
we  could  not  bind  nurses  to  serve  for  six  years  ;  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  make  that  statement  as  s  fact,  as  I  was 
not  secretary  then. 

681.  Did  Chorlton  i^ive  up  paying  probationers  at  that 
time? — ^I  could  not  tell  you. 

682.  Do  you  mean  by  unqualified  nurses  a  nurse 
without  any  training  or  experience? — ^Not  without  ex- 
perience, but  no  training. 

685.  Do  you  remember  the  Workhouse  Infirmary 
Nursing  Association  petitioning  this  Board  to  recognise 
nurses  who  were  being  trained  with  them,  or  who  had 
had  service  under  the  Association,  but  who  had  not  had 
three  years'  training,  and  in  some  cases  not  having  had 
any  training,  but  experience.  They  asked  this  Board 
to  recognise  them  as  trained  nurses  wbere  they  were 
already  appointed  ?  That  was  in  1898  ?— I  have  heard 
that  it  did  so,  but  I  do  not  know. 

684.  Would  you  agree  that  this  Board  should  exercise 
a  discretionary  power — that  they  should  be  able  to 
recognise  nurses  without  training? — I  hxve  already 
stated  what  we  consider  necessary  for  the  training.  I 
think  that  where  nurses  have  had  a  certain  amonnt  of 
training  and  a  certain  amount  of  experience,  I  think  it 
is  advisable  to  use  that  discrertionary  i>ower  you  were 
referring  to. 

685.  You  made  a  statement  as  to  the  hardship  of  un- 
trained persons  being  put  over  trained  nurses — have  you 
any  personal  experience  of  that? — Well,  I  am  not  a 
superintendent  nurse ;  I  have  had  no  experience  of  it 
whatever. 

686.  In  reply  to  another  question  as  to  untrained 
nurses  being  appointed  and  receiving  the  same  salary  as 
trained  nurses  and  performing  the  same  duties,  would 
you  suggest  that  these  persons  were  appointed  as  paid 
attendants  or  paid  wardsmaids  ?-~So  long  as  they  are  not 
called  or  treated  as  nurses,  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say. 

687.  I  mean  this  particular  case  you  have  mentioned, 
were  these  persons  appointed  as  nurses  or  as  assistants  ? 
— 'As  I  understand  it,  they  were  appointed  as  nurses. 

688.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  r^^la- 
tions  for  defining  the  respective  duties  of  masters  and 
matrons  ? — ^No ;  I  have  no  suggestions  to  offer  on  that 
point. 

689.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  any  of  your 
^  nurses  as  to  friction  between  masters  and  matrons  them- 
'  selves  ? — Generally,  I  have  not  had  any  complaints — ^I 

do  not  recall  any  complaints  such  as  you  describe.  You 
asked  me  as  to  petty  acts  of  tyranny ;  I  think  I  shoidd 
include  in  that  such  things  as  withholding  nurses'  letters 
and  parcels.  One  nurse  writes  to  me :  "  Onr  letters 
and  parcels  are  delivered  to  us  now  more  promptly,  bat 
not  until  I  ihad  made  myself  objectionable  about  it.'' 

689  (a).  By  whom  were  they  withheld  ?--By  the 
master. 

689  (b).  Xot  by  an  inmate  ^-^s  reported  to  me  by 
the  master.  It  might  have  been  by  the  porter,  but  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  master,  certainly. 


Mrs.  Hawcs. 


Mrs.  Hawes,  called;  and  Examined. 


690.  (Mr.  Grant  Lawson.)  I  understand,  Mrs.  Hawes, 
you  are  superintendent  nurse  at  Botherham  Workhouse  ? 
—Yes. 

691.  You  begin  by  saying  that  you  find  fault  with  the 
want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  Guardians  and  their 
aversion  to  changes  and  improvements — have  you  had 
any  experience  of  this  aversion  ? — ^Yes. 

692.  That  the  Guardians  show  a  want  of  sympathy  with 
your  work,  and  that  they  are  averse  to  improvements  ? 
— That  is  my  experience  with  the  majority — masters  and 
matrons  show  a  great  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  nurse 
in  her  work. 

693.  And  Guardians? — Guardians  also  show  a  great 
want  of  sympathy — we  come  very  little    in  touch  with 


the  Guardians — it  would   never  do  for  us  to  apply 
straight  to  them. 

649.  (Mr.  Knollys.)  Therefore,  with  regard  to  Guar- 
dians, you  have  no  grounds  for  the  statement  as  to  their 
want  of  sympathy  V — Yes,  in  the  Union  where  I  am  now 
— and  it  is  one  of  the  best 

695.  I  would  rather  not  take  a  particular  instance?— 
I  think  it  is  so  in  other  unions. 

696.  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  are  your  grounds  for 
saying  so  ? — My  experience  is  that  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  sympathy  from  Guardians  to  nurses  when  applioation 
has  been  made  to  them  as  to  food,  or  for  more  time  off 
duty — ^it  has  not  been  considered  necessary.  I  think  the 
majority  of  Guardians  know  so  little  as  to  the  reqnire- 
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nentff  of  tke  sick,  and  are,  speaking  generally,  in- 
fluenced bj  the  maeier  and  matron. 

607.  You  say  that  there  it  nndme  imterfereRf  e  on  the 
part  of  the  maater  and  matron?— Yes,  undue  interfer- 
ence. 

696.  How  would  you  propose  to  remedy  that  undue 
interference? — ^I  think  in  unions  where  there  are  at 
least  150  beds  it  should  be  a  separate  and  distinct 
administration,  quite  independent  of  the  matron. 

699.  Therefore  you  do  not  mcliide  the  maEter? — ^I 
think  the  administration  of  the  infirmary  should  be 
leio  in  the  huods  of  the  medical  officer  and  the  super- 
intendent nurse  and  the  master. 

700.  You  suggest  that  the  matron  should  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it  ?— No. 

70L  As  regards  the  infirmary,  the  superintendent 
nurse  should  hold  the  same  position  as  the  matron  does 
in  the  workhouse ?— Yes,  exactly  so;  there  should  be  a 
separate  and  distinct  administration  altogetlier.  She 
should  have  entire  control,  subject  to  the  master  and 
the  medical  officer. 

702.  You  speak  of  acts  of  tyranny.  What  kind  of 
acts  do  you  include  in  that,  any  particular  acts  ?^Not 
supply  suitable  workers  for  the  sick  wards ;  keeping 
you  short  of  working  utensils ;  bed  and  body  linen ; 
keeping  the  nurses  ^ort  of  appliances.  You  hare  to 
make  many  applications  before  you  get  them,  and  they 
raise  many  objections  perhaps  every  time. 

703.  With  regavl  to  rudeness,  must  we  not  say  that 
this  ia  more  a  matter  of  temperament  than  of  rules? 
Anybody  can  be  rude  in  any  position,  and  a  good  man 
will  not  be  rude  in  any  position ;  therefore,  it  is  not 
Ihe  fault  of  the  regulations,  but  because  he  is  not  a  good 
manter^But  matrons  still  have  power — ^untrained 
matrons — many  of  them  hare  been  portresses  or  laun- 
dresses, or  in  some  subordinate  position.  They  are 
appointed  as  matrons ;  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
sick  or  of  sick  wards,  and  yet  they  still  have  power,  so 
tiiev  say,  to  interfere  wil^  the  arrangements  of  the 
hospital. 

704.  You  propose  to  meet  them  by  making  the  super- 
intendent nurses  entirely  separate  from  ihe  matrons  7 — 
Yes. 

705.  But  how  as  re^rds  smaller  workhouses  ?-— I 
think  the  nurse  should  be  solely  responsible  to  the 
medical  officer  for  her  patients.  In  very  small  ones 
where  there  are  perhaps  only  one  or  two  patients,  a 
special  nurse  mignt  be  sent  for,  for  the  time  being,  if 
an  acute  case  should  arise,  and  let  the  master  and 
matran  have  the  entire  charge  of  the  aged  and  infirm, 
vith  paid  attendants. 

'   706.  Would  yo<a  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  trained 
nurse  got  in  in  special  casetf— Yes. 

707.  In  addition  to  the  trained  nurse,  if  there  is  one  9 
— ^Yes,  i)  necessary. 

''OB.  Would  you  still  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
trained  nurse  ?-— If  the  numbers  were  sufficient. 

709.  But  is  not  that  the  whole  point — where  the  diffi- 
culty begins — supposing  you  have  26  bedridden  old 
people  ?— I  think  it  is  very  important  that  there  should 
be  a  competent  nurse. 

710.  Bo  you  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  trained 
nurse  ^Yes,  both  by  day  and  night  if  there  are  96 
patients. 

711.  But  suppose  there  aire  only  five  ?— I  think  there 
should  be  a  trained  nurse  to  look  after  five. 

712.  And  that  she  ehould  be  under  the  matron?—- 
That  is  just  where  the  difficulty  arises.  I  think  she 
fihould  be  solely  responsible  to  the  medical  officer. 

713.  Not  under  the  matron  9— -No,  unless  she  is 
trained,  she  can  have  no  sympathy  with  the  nurse  in 
her  work. 

714.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  medical  and 
nursing  appliances-^ey  would  be  actually  got  from 
the  workhouse  stores— how  do  you  propose  they  should 
be  £;ot9— I  still  think  the  master  should  be  recognised 
as  master,  as  if  he  is  a  oompetent  man  he  will  be  a 
great  help  to  the  nurse  and  the  medical  officer.  It  is 
verv  important  that  these  things  ahould  go  through  him 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  stores  might  be  sent  out 
in  quarterly  supplies. 

715.  And  that  you  should  requisition  him  for  them— 
tiiat  the  superintendent  nurse  should  requisition  the 
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master^  you  say  ? — ^Yes,  for  working  appliances,  not  for  j^fyi^.  MaMU, 

nursing  appliances.     Nurses'  appliances  should  be  sent       — 

throu^  the  Medical  Requisition  Book. 

716.  Through  the  master?— No;  I  think  there  should 
be  a  separate  Nursing  Committee  for  the  infirmary 
where  it  is  sufficiently  large. 

717.  And  in  small  places  ?— There  should  be  a  special 
book,  and  they  should  come  through  the  medical  officera 

718.  Do  you  suggest  any  arrangements  to  prevent  the 
mutual  jealousy  between  officers  of  the  house  and  the 
hospital  to  which  you  refer  ^I  think  the  two  depart- 
ments should  be  separate;  there  really  should  be  no 
connection  between  them — ^they  ought  not  to  come  in 
touch  with  each  other.  I  find  myself  there  is  very  little 
co-operation  between  the  masters  and  matrons  and 
nurses  in  the  different  unions. 

719.  (Dr,  Dawnes,)  1  see,  Mrs.  Hawes,  you  are  the 
superintendent  at  Rotherham  ?— Yes. 

720.  Have  you  had  any  previous  experience  ? — I  was 
superintendent  nurse  at  Gateshead  Workhouse  for  two 
years  and  four  months,  two  years  before  that  head  nurse 
at  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire ;  previous  to  that  two  years, 
sole  charge  nurse  at  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland. 

721.  What  is  the  general  practice  with  regard  to 
superintendents  reporting?  Does  she  keep  a  report 
book,  as  a  rule  ? — ^Yes. 

722.  And  to  whom  is  it  presented? — ^To  the  nursing 
con  mitten  I  understand  that  generally  there  is  a 
report  book,  and  that  it  is  submitted  to  the  visiting  com- 
mittee. 

723.  Does  not  that  tend  to  bring  the  superintendent 
nurse  in  touch  with  the  Guardians  P — ^In  large  unions  it 
would  be  so  undoubtedly. 

724.  Is  that  report  presented  to  them    direct?— It 
•  Id  fi:o  direct,  and  I  believe  it  does,  though  not  in 

every  case. 

726.  You  would  prefer  that  it  should  go  direct? — 
Yes. 

726.  W^ould  it  not  be  deisirable  that  the  master  should 
know  what  is  being  reported  ? — Not  if  it  applies  to  the 
sick. 

727.  You  would  draw  a  distinction  ?— Certainly. 

728.  Should  the  medical  officer  know  ?— Certainly^ 
yes. 

729.  And  would  you  not  present  that  book  through 
the  medical  officer? — ^Yes,  perhaps  it  would  be  ad- 
visable; but  it  is  open  to  the  medical  officer's  inspeo- 
tion  daily. 

730.  You  agree  that  it  should  go  through  the  medicaT 
officer?— Yes. 

731.  When  the  visiting  committee  come  roimd,  does  a 
superintendent  nurse  usually  accompany  thei^? — ^Yes, 
and  the  master. 

732.  That  would  tend  to  bring  her  in  touch  with  the 
Gu«\rilian8,  would  it  not?— Yes,  but  she  cannot  very  well 
speak  about  anything  concerning  her  wants  or  diffi- 
culties at  such  times. 

733.  In  your  experience,  do  Guardians  usually  lay 
down  rules  for  the  nurses  ?— Yes,  they  do. 

734.  Would  you  consider  that  to  be  desirable  ?— Very 
desirable. 

735.  How  would  you  have  cases  of  extra  leave  dealt 
with? — I  think  the  superintendent  nurse  should  have* 
pc^wer  to  grant  the  nurses  extra  leave. 

736.  And  should  she  report  the  extra  leave  so  granted! 
to  the  master  ? — If  it  is  only  fear  a  short  period  it  is  not 
necessary ;  but  if  it  is  for  more  than  one  day  it  ^ould 
be  reported  to  the  master,  so  that  he  may  know  what 
officers  are  in  and  who  is  out. 

737.  I  think  you  said*  you  would  prefer  to  have  the 
stores  for  the  infirmary  issued  distinct  from  the  stores 
for  the  house  on  the  requisition  of  the  superintendent 
nurse  ?— Yes. 

738.  In  the  smaller  hospitals  would  there  be  accom- 
modation for  separate  stores  ? — ^My  experience  has  been 
that  there  is  sufficient  accommodation. 

739.  You  spoke  of  quarterly  issues  ;  would  that  apply 
to  large  unions  ? — ^To  unions  where  there  were  over  150  • 
beds. 

740.  In  the  smaller  unions  the  supply  would  have  to 
be   more  frequent? — ^Yes. 
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741.  Do  yon  know  of  any  instance  where  a  superin- 
tendent nurse  has  had  to  give  security  for  stores  ? — ^No. 

742.  Should  she  be  required  to  give  security  ?— Yes,  I 
think  it  would  be  advisable. 

743.  You  see  no  objection? — No,  none  at  all. 

744.  In  the  same  way  as  matrons  would  have  to  give 
it?-— Yes,  quite  so. 

746.  Have  you  any  practical  suggestion  to  give  us  as 
to  the  question  of  kitchen  and  laundry,  which  I  men- 
tioned to  Miss  Kett?— I  do  not  see  how  they  could  be 
separate  in  the  smaller  unions. 

746.  They  would  have  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
matron  ? — ^i  es. 

747.  What  would  you  do  in  the  event  of  any  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  supply  or  quality  of  food  or  the  cook- 
ing ? — ^I  should  report  at  once  to  the  master. 

748.  Have  vou  found  in  your  general  experience  that 
the  food  has  been  lacking  in  quality  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

749.  Have  you  any  suggestions  that  you  could  give  us 
.as  to  how  that  misht  be  remedied? — ^I  think  a  more 
liberal  diet  should  oe  allowed.  The  food  for  the  nurse 
is  often  sent  to  her  uncooked  in  a  small  workhouse,  and 
she  hag  to  cook  it  herself  as  best  she  can. 

750.  (Mr.  KnoUys.)  But  is  not  tlie  food  frequently 
-sent  uncooked  by  the  nurse's  own  wish  ? — ^Not  that  I  am 

aware  of  ;  it  certainly  was  not  my  wish. 

751.  (Dr,  Dowries.)  Do  you  think  the  nurses  should 
have  a  mess  room? — ^Yes,  and  a  suitable  person  to 
attend  on  the  nurses,  under  the  supervision  of  the  super- 
intendent nurse,  and  not  under  the  house  matron,  as  is 
generally  the  case. 

752.  You  would  not  approve  of  uncooked  rations  being 
:sent  to  nurses? — Where  there  is  a  staff   of  nurses  1 

think  the  rations  chould  be  sent  uncooked,  and  a  com- 
petent person  appointed  to  cook  for  them. 

753.  You  would  not  approve  of  single  nurses  having 
uncooked  rations  sent  to  them?— No. 

754.  Who  settles  the  nurses'  rations,  in  >our  experi- 
ence ?-^The  Guardians  generally,  through  the  master. 

Extras  are  often  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  master. 

755.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  nurses  have 
appealed  to  the  Guardians  ?---I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

756.  It  is  open  to  them  to  do  so,  is  it  not  ? — ^I  sup- 
pose it  would  be. 

757.  Hav3  you  any  sugcestions  to  make  to  us  on  the 
training  of  probationers  ?— It  is  very  necessary  they 
should  go  to  a  proper  training  school.  They  cannot 
bo  successfully  trained  in  the  smaller  unions,  because 
you  cannot  get  the  variety  of  work. 

758.  And  you  would  thereby  run  some  risk  of  lower- 
ing the  standard  of  qualification  ?— Yes  ;  seriously. 

759.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  as  to  the 
qualification  for  a  superintendent  nurse  as  laid  down  by 


the  Order,  that  she  shall  have  undergone  not  less  than 
three  years'  training  in  a  training  school  for  nurses 
which  maintains  a  resident  medical  officer? — ^I  think 
that  is  very  essential. 

760.  {Dr.  FvUer.^  I  want  to  clear  up  one  point  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Knollys  you  said  that  the  medical  officer 
should  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  sick 
wards  where  there  were  150  beds  or  more,  do  you  mean 
to  use  the  term  "  medical  officer  "  as  distinct  from  the 
workhouse  medical  officer  ? — ^I  should  have  the  infirmary 
separate  from  the  house  where  there  are  150  beds 
under  the  sole  control  of  medical  officer  and  superin- 
tendent nursew 

761*  Would  your  medical  superintendent  be  the  visit- 
inff  medical  officer — not  necessarily  a  resident?— I 
think  where  there  are  150  beds  there  should  be  a  resi- 
dent medical  man. 

762.  As  to  the  number  of  patients,  how  many  would 
yo.i  say  there  should  be  to  each  nurse  ? — ^About  25  where 
there  are  chronic  cases.  This  would  average  about  8 
bed  cases. 

763.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  us  as  to  the 
nurse  in  small  workhouses  being  engaged  in  duties 
proper  to  ward  attendants  ? — ^In  the  majority  of  county 
unions  the  scrubbing  and  general  cleaning  is  done  chiefly 
by  the  nurses. 

764.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  done  ?— Yes. 

765.  Tlien  as  regards  the  smaller  workhou8es--you 
liave  had  experience  in  workhouses  not  appointing  a 
superintendent  nurse.  Have  you  had  any  case  of  fric- 
tion or  unpleasantness  with  the  master  and  matron? — 
Yes,  I  have  been  k^t  short  of  bedding  and  many  other 
important  things ;  in  that  case  both  nursing  and 
patients  were  very  unsatisfactory. 

766.  Wiiy  was  this  ?— Reasons  various. 

767.  Did  it  depend  upon  the  individual,  or  did  it 
depend  upon  the  union? — ^I  should  think  on  the 
management  of  the  union  generally. 

768.  In  the  smaller  unions  would  you  suggest  that 
the  nurse  has  sole  control'  as  regards  the  sick  wards? — 
I  should  suggest  that  in  the  smaller  workhouses  the 
sick  should  be  removed  from  the  workhouse  and  sent 
to  a  district  hospital. 

769.  In  the  two  places  where  you  have  had  experience, 
would  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  done  there  ? — Yes, 
in  my  first  appointment  at  Cockermouth,  1803.  My 
later  pests  have  all  been  unions  large  enough,  to  support 
a  resident  medical  officer. 

770.  Where  would  you  send  them  ?— To  some  general 
^;jbtd  hospital,  let  unions  combine  together. 

771.  How  would  you  remove  an  acute  case  arising  in 
the  woi'khouse? — ^By  ambulance,  in  the  usual  way. 

772.  But  most  rural  workhouses  are  workhouses  for 
a  very  large  area ;  how  would  you  propose  to  get  over 
that? — ^I  do  not  quite  know. 


Miss 
MarthaU. 


Miss  Ma&shall,  called ;  and  Examined. 


/73.  (Mr.  KnoUys,)  Miss  Marshall,  you  are,  I  thinks 
the  nurse  at  Lichfiekl  Workhouse? — ^Yes 

774.  How  many  nurses  have  they  there? — ^A  superin- 
tendent and  two  assistant  nurses,  and  a  nurse  who 
comes  in  from  the  town  when  we  are  very  busy  to  help 
as  with  the  night  work. 

775.  You  say  with  regard  to  supplies  that  they  are 
frequently  withheld  by  the  master  and  matron.  Have 
you  had  any  personal  experience  of  that?— Yes,  I  liava 

776.  How  do  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  remedied  ? 
^  think  the  supplies,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be 
kept  in  the  sick  wuds,  and  the  nurse  should  be  respon- 
sible for  them.  Not  such  things  as  trusses  and  linen, 
that  is  different,  I  tiiink. 

777.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  store  under  the  control 
of  the  nurse  ^Yes. 

778.  But  with  regard  to  more  expensive  nursing  appli- 
ances, you  would  not  include  these?— No,  only  ordinary 
requisites  in  every  day  use.  I  think  these  should  be 
within  reach  of  the  nurse ;  the  nurse  should  not  have 
to  apply  to  the  master  for  everything,  and  only  get  it 

^  if  he  pleases  to  let  lier  have  it,  or  have  to  make  a  battle 
before  he  lets  her  have  it. 

779.  Then  as  to  the  imbeciles  and  feeble-minded? — ^I 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  separate  place  for  them.  They 


ought  not  to  be  among  the  sick  and  infirm,  or  in  the 
sick  wards. 

780.  And  not  under  the  care  of  the  nurse? — No. 

781.  You  complain  of  having  had  the  care  of  these  in 
the  sick  wards  ?-~Yes. 

782.  And  have  there  not  been  imbecile  attendants  ? — 
There  have  been  imbecile  attendants  at  the  house,  but 
they  have  sent  these  to  the  infirmary  where  there  W0re 
none. 

783.  But  have  they  not  been  sent  there  because  they 
were  sick  ?-— Sometimes,  but  generally  because  they  were 
overcrowded. 

784.  Do  you  propose  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  sick  imlH^ciles  and  the  ordinary  sick  patients?— I 
do  not  think  they  should  be  kept  together 

785.  But  if  they  are  proper  cases  for  the  sick  wards, 
do  yoa  fee  any  objection  to  their  being  placed  in  the 
sick  wards  *— Not  if  they  are  not  noisy. 

786.  As  regards  epileptics — have  they  been  sent  to 
the  sick  wards  in  your  experience  ?— Yes,  they  have. 

787.  Simply  on  account  of  their  being  crowded  in  the 
house  ?— Yes. 

788.  With  regard  to  food,  what  do  you  propose  with 
regard  to  that  ? — I  think  it  should  be  properly  cooked, 
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and  a  little  more  variety  in  it ;  in  my  experience  we 
have  either  had  to  cook  it  corBelvee  or  leave  it  to  an 
imbecile ;  there  was  not  a  proper  cook  at  the  work- 
houae. 

789.  Then  the  master  and  other  officers  would  have  to 
put  up  with  the  same  kind  of  cooking  I — ^We  had  to  do 
the  best  we  could,  this  woman  was  in  the  kitcheQi  and 
we  had  to  leave  it  to  her  care,  and  c<msequently  it  was 
often  burned  and  not  fit  to  eat. 


790.  You  think 
pointed  ? — ^Yes. 


that  z  proper  cook  should   be   ap- 


791.  And  your  experience  is  that  proper  cooks  are 
not  appointed  in  workhouses  7 — ^Na 

792.  But  that  all  other  officers  in  the  workhouses 
have,  aa  a  rule,  to  put  up  with  the  same  cooking  as  the 
nurses? — ^Tes,  I  thmk  they  havew 


Miss  Axkh  Leb,  called  ;  and  Examined. . 


Mi$$  Annie 


793.  {ChaifViafl^.)  I  think.  Miss  Lee,  you  are  the 
■Bcretazy  of  the  Meath  WorUiaase  Nuzung  Association  f 
— Yes. 

794.  Have  you  been  secretary  for  some  time? — Since 
it  was  slurted— in  1894. 

795.  Can  you  tall  us  whether  its  name  was  always  the 
''  Workhouse  Nursing  Association,"  or  had  it  at  first 
some  other  title  I — ^It  was  founded  in  the  year  1894  by 
the  Countess  of  Meath,  under  the  name  of  the  ''  Work- 
house Attendants'  Association." 

796.  And  the  idea  then  was  to  get  a  class  of  women 
somewhat  below  the  nurse— less  trained  than  a  nurse, 
WAS  it  not? — ^Yes,  it  was.  The  object  was  to  train 
trustworthy  persons  for  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
in  workhouses,  in  order  that  they  might  supersede  the 
pauper  wardswomen  who  had  before  been  usckI. 

797.  You  devoted  your  attention,  did  you,  to  the  oare 
of  the  aged  and  infirm,  «P«rt  from  those  ftcutely  sick? 
— Yes.  But  when  the  Workhouse  iDfirmazy  Nursing 
Association  gave  up  training,  the  demand  for  nurses 
increased.  With  your  permission  I  will  now  read,  and 
afterwards  hand  in,  a  statement  which  I  have  prepared 
on  the  subject 

"Tho  Meath  Workhouse  Nursing  Association  was 
founded  in  the  year  1894  by  the  Countess  of 
Meath  under  the  name  of  ^e  'WorUiouse  Atten- 
dants' Association.'  Its  object  was  to  train  trust- 
worthy persons  for  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  in 
workhouses,  in  order  that  they  should  supersede  the 
paupjr  wardsi^cmen,  whose  unfitness  was  the  cause  of 
so  much  misery  to  the  inmates. 

"The  demand  for  our  attendants  increased,  and 
they  were  placed  in,  and  rose  to  positions  of  such 
responsibility,  under  the  Poor  Law,  that  it  was  con- 
8id<»ed  necessary  to  extend  their  training  to  one  year, 
and  in  most  cases  to  two  years  and  sometimes  three 
years.  The  name  of  the  association  was  then  changed 
to  that  of  the  "  Meath  Workhouse  Nursing  Association." 
Since  its  commencement  the  association  has  accepted  177 
probationers,  and  93  of  them  have  obtained  Poor  Law 
i^pointments-  About  56  probationers  are  at  present  in 
training  for  the  work.  The  demand  for  our  nurses  in- 
creases, and  we  are  often  unable  to  send  nurses  when 
asked  for  them  by  the  clerks  to  the  Boards.  We  have 
very  satisfactory  accounts  of  their  work.  They  very 
rarely  give  up  their  appointments  on  account  of  the 
dulness  or  monotony  of  their  lives  in  country  work- 
houses. But  they  do  complain  of  some  conditions  of 
th^  work,  which  might  be  altered,  and  which  constitute 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  their  retaining  their  appoint- 
ments. 

''  The  following  objections  have  been  raised  by 
theta: — 

1.  Waiting  on  tramps,  and  going  from  them  to  lying-in 
wards. 

2.  Too  short  holidays. 

3.  Too  long  hours. 

4.  Overwork. 

5.  Fault  of  character  in  master  and  matron. 

6.  Continual  changes  and  discomfort 

7.  Character  of  other  nurses. 

8.  Placed  under  untrained  nurses. 

9.  Nurses'  lodgings  ten  minutes  off  the  worichouse. 

10.  No  medical  or  surgical  appliances,  dirty  linen  used 
for  dressings. 

11.  Nurses  three  and  four  in  a  small  bedroom.  No 
sitting  room. 

12.  Lunatics  and  imbeciles  placed  with  other  inmates 
and  annoying  them." 

{Ron,  Mr$.  Bgerton.)  You  will  understand  that  all 
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these  do  not  apply  equally  to  all  workhouses — they  are 
complaints  received  from  different  nurses  in  different 
Tvorkhouses. 

{Misi  Lu.)  "  Also  general  regret  is  expressed  by  most 
of  our  nurses  that  no  matter  how  many  years  they  work 
well  and  faithfully  under  the  Poor  Law  they  have  no 
certificates  and  no  status  amongst  nurses,  unless  they 
undergo  a  three  years'  training  in  an  infirmary  or  ' 
hospital.  If  for  these  particular  nurses,  who  are  so  much 
in  demand,  the  Local  Government  Board  would  give  a 
npe^ial  badge  and  certificate  calling  them  after  two  or 
three  years'  service  Local  Government  Board  nurses  or 
attendants,  I  believe  that  they  would  be  satisfied. 
What  they  want  is  recognition  as  a  body. 

"  It  staads  to  reason  that  if  they  were  to  receive  three 
years'  training  in  a  recognised  training  school,  they 
would  not  b3  likely  to  offer  themselves  as  assistant 
nurses  in  workhouses,  the  work  being  too  monotonous, 
and  tha  life  too  dull,  and  the  salaries  too  low  for  fully- 
trained  and  certificated  nurses.  A  special  status  and 
certificate,  and  a  fair  salary,  is  wanted  by  these  nurses, 
who,  having  been  previously  trained  in  approved  insti- 
tutions, have  served  faithfully  for  two  or  three  years 
VLndet  the  Poor  Law." 

(Hon.  Mrs.  Egerion.)  They  have  been  trained  in  some- 
nursing  institution,  but  not  one  which  gives  them  a^. 
certificate. 

"  It  seems  that  plenty  of  candidates  would  be  forth- 
coming for  such  appointments.      The  best  candidates., 
are  those  w*ho  have  already  had  not  less  than  one  year's  . 
training  in  some  recognised  nursing  institution,  whichr 
is  in  itself  a  test  of  character." 

706.  I  suppose  the  number  of  nurses  you  can  nioduce'  . 
through  your  association  is  limited  by  your  funds,  is  it 
not?— It  is. 

799.  Can  you  get  ns  many  women  as  you>  want ;  is 
the  supply  sufficient  ? — The  supply  is  sufficient  provided 
we  pay  their  expenses  up  to  town — ^it  all  turns  on  that. 
The  best  recruits  live  at  a  distance  from  London.  Those 
who  live  in  or  near  large  towns  know  too  much  about 
nursing  certificates  to  offer  themselves  for  tiiis  work. 

800.  You  draw  your  recruits  mainly  from  the  country 
then? — ^Yes,  all  our  best  probationers  come  from  the 
coimtry,  but  we  do  not  refuse  London  ones. 

80L  What  do  you  do  for  them  ;  do  you  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  their  training  ? — ^Yes. 

802.  In  return  for  that  are  they  bound  to  serve?— 
Yes. 

803.  For  how  long  ?— If  we  give  them  two  yean'  train- 
ing  they  are  bounof  to  serve  for  one  year ;  if  we  give- 
them  ooie  year's  training  they  are  bound  to  serve  for 
two  years.    Recently  all  probationers  have  signed  for- 
two  years'  service. 

804.  Under  the  Poor  Law  ?— Yes. 

805.  You  said  you  had  accepted  177  probationers,  and 
93  of  them  took  Poor  Law  appointments ;  what  became, 
of  the  others  ?— Fifty-six  we  have  at  present  in  trains 
ing ;  one  died,  and  two  married  ;  a  good  many  were 
unsuitable,  and  were  rejected  after  six  months,  gene- 
rally on  account  of  some  flaw  in  their  character. 

806.  None  of  them  went  to  other  nursing?— No,  none, 
as  far  as  I  know. 

(Hon,  Mr$.  Egerton,)  Some  of  them  might  have  gone 
after  they  had  served  their  time. 

807.  (Mr.  KnoUys.)  But  I  was  speaking  of  the  pro. 
bationers ;  you  find  that  they  do  carry  out  their  con. 
tract,  do  you?— Yes,  they  do.  One  whom  we  had 
tramed  at  Birmingham  made  off  to  America,  but  that 
IS  quite  an  exception ;  she  wrote  a  very  penitent  letter, 

808.  You  say  the  object  of  the  Association  was  to 
nurse  the  aged  and  mfirm  ;  have  you  chiefly  that  obje  t 
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MuB  Annie   now? — The  object  now  is  to  supply  murses  as  quickly 
Lee,         &8  we  can  to  meet  tke  demand. 

809.  What  are  your  requirements  as  to  training ; 
ho  97  much  training  do  you  consider  sufficient  before 
putting  them  out  in  ^e  Poor  Law  service? — ^In  some 
instances  we  train  for  (two  years.  The  Sisters  at  St. 
Peter's.  Kilbunii  who  train  14  probationers  for  us, 
keep  tnem  for  two  years.  They  get  experience  there 
with  women  and  children,  and  we  are  careful  on  first 
placing  them  out  to  put  them  under  a  good  nurse,  so 
that  they  can,  as  it  were,  complete  their  training  after 
they  have  entered  the  Poor  Law  service. 

810.  Your  probationers  are  trained  at  places  like  St. 
Peter's,  Kilburn,  are  they?  Where  else  are  they 
trained? — ^I  will  give  you  the  list  as  completely  as  I 
can.  The  General  Hospital,  Worcester;  St  Peter's 
Home,  Woking;*  the  Some  for  Invalids,  Highbury; 
St.  Peter's,  Kilburn  ;  the  Chest  Hospitel,  City  Road  ; 
the  Children's  Hospital,  Dublin  ;  the  Birmingham  Hog- 

^  pital ;  the  Stoke  Newington  Asylum  for  In^ids  ;  the 
Nottingham  Hospital ;  the  Halifax  Infirmaxr ;  St. 
Lucy's  Home,  Gloucester ;  St  Joseph's  Hospital,  Ohis< 
wick  ;  one  or  two  in  Bethnal  Green  Infirmary ;  Moseley 
Hall,  Birmingham ;  the  Crumpsal  Infirmary,  Man- 
chester ;  the  Royal  Hospital,  Sheffield. 

811.  How  are  these  places  selected  ;  do  you  require 
that  they  should  have  a  resident  physician? — No,  but 
we  give  the  preference  to  one  that  has. 

(Hon,  Mrs,  Efferton.)  You  see,  we  do  not  pretend  that 
they  are  qualified  as  superintendents  ? — ^The  probationer 
at  Sheffield  is  sufficiently  trained  for  a  superintendent, 
but  ffiat  is  an  exception.  The  object  of  the  Association 
was  not  to  provide  superintendent  nurses,  but  to  supply 
assistant  nurses.  Their  qualifications  depend  on  the 
institution  in  which  they  have  been  trained. 

612.  How  do  you  get  recruits  for  your  Imfttitution ; 
do  you  advertise  ioi  the  country  papers  ? — We  advertise 
in  the  "  Hospital "  only. 

813.  I  suppose  many  of  them  are  recommended  to  you 
by  members  of  your  Aesociation? — ^No,  most  of  them 
oome  from  advertisements  in  the  ''  Hospital." 

814.  Do  you  find  that  the  numbers  applying  are 
tailing  off? — ^No,  they  are  rather  increasing,  but  we  do 
not  pay  the  expenses  up  to  town  sufficiently.  If  we 
wanted  to  increase  the  numbers  we  should  have  to  pay 
their  expenses  up  to  town,  because  we  insist  on  a  per- 
*sonal  interview. 

815.  You  find,  then,  that  you  have  an  unlimited 
-supply  ?— {Hon.  Mrs.  Egertort-)  Yes,  but  they  may  not 

h\1  be  suitable  ? — About  one  in  ten  of  the  applicants 
.-are  suitable.   . 

816.  What  are  the  main  causes  of  unsuitability  ? — 
Mainly  character. 

817.  But  do  you  not  require  a  character  before  you 
.arrange  for  the  personal  interview? — ^Yes,  we  ask  for 

references,  but  we  cannot  depend  upon  written  refer- 
<*nces. 

818.  Do  I  understand  that  you  reject  nine  out  of  ten 
-of  those  who  apply,  or  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  you  in- 
terview?— We  reject  about  nine  out  of  ten  of  those 
we  inteiTiew. 

819.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  retaining  your 
nurses  in  special  workhouses? — ^I  have  here  a  list  of 
letters  received  during  the  last  month  showing  the  diffi- 
•culties  the  nurses  have  to  contend  with.  I  have  enu- 
merated them  in  the  summary  already  given.  I  have 
letters  on  all  these  points  from  our  nurses. 

820.  These  difficulties  are  set  out  in  the  paper  you 
have  put  in? — Yes,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  raise  a  diffi- 
culty against  any  special  workhouse. 

821.  Is  there  any  particular  workhouse  thst  yon  wish 
to  raise  an  objection  against? — ^There  is  one  particular 
workhouse,  but  we  have  just  sent  three  nurses  down 
to  take  the  whole  thing  into  their  hands  ;  the  matron 
has  been  put  aside,  and  we  have  placed  three  nurses 
there  who  are  now  doing  their  very  best,  and  I  thi^ 
they  will  succeed  in  improving  matters. 

822.  Then  I  see  another  point  that  you  wish  to  raise 
is,  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  consequence  of  uncer- 
tificated nurses  not  being  recognised  ?-^Not  being  recog* 
nised  is  a  great  difficulty  iritR  nurses  under  our  Amo- 
clation  ;  then|r  are  nobody  in  the  nursing  world.  One  of 
them  some  time  ago  rose  to  be  matron  of  an  infirmary, 
but  as  she  had  no  certificate  she  had  no  standing  with 
the  nurses  ;  she  therefore  went  to  Kingston  Inti  %Wf^ 


*nd  begaB  over  again  as  probationer  at  £10  a  year,  bisd- 
ing  herself  for  three  years. 

823.  Does  your  Association  think  that  one  of  your 
nurses  would  be  qualified  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a 
small  country  workhouse? — There  are  a  few  amongst 
them  who  would  be ;  it  depends  on  which  JnatituticnL 
they  have  been  trained  at,  and  the  number  of  years  they 
have  been  trained.  The  best  institmtions  do  not  take 
them  for  less  than  two  or  three  years. 

6M.  Your  Association  consider,  I  Me,  th*t  the  pro- 
bationers should  have  at  least  one  year's  training  in 
some  approved  nursing  institution  as  a  test  of  character 
before  they  are  eligible  for  a  Poor  Law  nursing  appoint- 
ment ;  is  that  the  opinion  of  your  A880ciatio8ir---Thsit 
is  my  opinion ;  thai  has  not  been  before  cor  AssoeiatioiL 

825.  {Mr,  KnoUys.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  obtaining  nurses.  Can  you 
say  exactly  how  these  difficulties  have  oome  before  your 
Association? — ^We  have  had  letters  from  clerks  to  Boan^ 
of  Guardians  asking  for  nurses,  and  we  have  been  un< 
able  to  send  them. 

806.  Has  that  been  because  the  supply  you  had  at  your 
disposal  is  inadequate? — ^Yes. 

826*.  Have  you  had  requests  to  supply  nurses  to  large 
town  workhouses,  or  Imve  all  your  applications  been 
from  country  workhouses? — ^May  I  read  the  names  of 
places  to  wluch  we  have  sent  our  nurses. 

827.  I  think  it  would  do  if  you  told  me  whether  yoa 
had  had  applications  from  town  workhouses? — Yes,  we 
have  had  them  from  town  workhouses. 

828.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  supplying  thoae? 
—Yes. 

820.  Because  you  have  not  had  nurees  available?— 
We  had  not  a  sufficient  number  available. 

830.  Does  that  apply  only  to  country  workhouses,  or 
to  large  town  workhouses — I  mean  large  towns,  auoh  as 
those  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire? — We  have  had  ap- 
plications from  Hungerford,  Oxford,  Totnes,  and  Ply- 
mouth; and  we  have  not  bad  nurses  enough  to  supply 
them ;  also  from  other  towns. 

831.  You  have  had  applications  from  these  worb- 
houses,  and  not  nurses  enough  to  enable  you  to  supply 
them?— Yes. 

832.  So  that  you  consider  your  supj^y  is  equally  in- 
adequate for  large  town  and  country  workhouses  ? — Y&a. 

833.  I  want  to  know  how  you  train ;  you  place  your 
nurses  out,  as  I  understand,  in  certain  workhouses  or  in 
certain  institutions  for  training ;  you  obtain  the  name« 
of  those  institutions  whioh  would  be  willing  to  take 
nurses  sent  by  you? — ^Yes. 

834.  And  you  send  the  nurses  there  for  training  with- 
out an  Implication  from  the  institution? — Sometimes 
thev  apply  to  us.  If  one  of  our  nurses  is  taken  away  for 
a  Poor  Xaw  appointment,  they  apply  to  us  for  another 
to  replace  that  one. 

836.  Quite  so;  but  you  have  a  right  to  send  tbeoii 
there  for  training  if  thejr  do  not  app^? — We  have  not 
the  right,  but  we  often  wish  to  send  them  there. 

836.  And  you  do  not  profess  to  si^e  th^n  more  than 
a  certain  amount  of  training — at  t£e  most  one  year?^ 
At  the  most  three  years ;  generally  two  years,  and  often 
one  year. 

837.  They  quite  understand  that  if  they  have  not  had 
the  three  years'  training  they  will  not  oe  qualified  for 
superint^iaents,  do  they  ? — Thej  quicUy  learn  it — they 
do  not  always  understand  it  when  they  start. 

838.  When  they  come  to  know  that  do  they  give  it 
up— do  they  object  to  oontinue  in  the  training  ? — 'Riej 
do  not  give  it  up,  but  they  write  back  and  aay,  "  1  wi^ 
I  had  had  a  longer  training." 

839  Are  these  places  where  they  are  trained,  recog- 
nised training  schools  for  nurses? — ^The  majority  of 
them  are  not. 

840.  Now  what  do  you  ocmsider  is  the  real  reason  for 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  nurses ;  can  you  state  generally 
what  you  consider  is  the  reason  for  this  scaroitr,  ana 
how  the  difficulties  might  be  met? — ^I  think  workhouse 
nurses  want  a  special  certificate  and  status  oi  their  own, 
independently  of  the  nursing  world. 

841.  They  want  a  certificate  that  they  have  been 
trained  as  workhouse  nurses? — ^Yes,  they  want  to  be 
recognised  as  a  body. 

B42.  Are  you  proposing  that  the  Local  Government 
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BMrd  fihould  give  them  some  sort  of  certificate? — ^I 
think  that  would  satisfy  them. 

845.  They  hare  been  (trained,  although  not  thoroughly 
trained? — ^They  may  be  thoroughly  trained  as  work- 
house nurses. 

M4.  Therefore  you  recognise  that  there  should  be  two 
.grades  of  training  ? — ^Two  standards,  yes. 

845.  With  regard  to  complaints  thai  have  been  made 
that  they  are  required  to  wait  on  tramps,  is  that  a 
<*omiiion  complaint  ? — ^In  three  instances  I  nave  had  it. 

846.  Are  these  the  only  instances  that  have  come 
before  you  ? — I  could  not  be  quite  sure  whether  they  are 
the  onfy  ones. 

847.  It  is  very  unusual  that  nurses  should  be  required 
to  wait  on  tramps  ;  th^  ™^J^^  hskve  to  attend  on  sick 
tramps — ^there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two» 
n  nurse  might  well  be  called  upon  to  attend  on  sick 
tramps? — ^What  they  object  to  is  "  the  washing  of  filthy 
tramps/'  and  going  straight  back  to  the  lying-in  wards. 
The  nurse  refused  to  do  it  in  the  end,  and  I  hope  she 
will  not  be  called  upon  to  do  it  again. 

848.  But  suppose  a  tramp  is  taken  seriously  ill, 
should  not  the  nurse  be  called  upon  to  attend  theni^ — 
>«ot  if  she  is  employed  in  the  lying-in  wards. 

849.  That  is  your  objection  then;  they  would  not 
object  if  they  were  taken  from  the  ordinary  wards  to 
Attend  to  tramps  ? — Two  nurses  have  objected  to  being 
tak^i  from  ordinary  patients. 

850.  Therefore  they  object  to  attend  on  sick  tramps 
in  any  circumstances  ?— Not  if  it  .does  not  interfere  with 
their  regular  work. 

851.  Now  as  to  holidays ;  what  do  you  say  about  that  ? 
—They  say  two  weeks  is  too  short  a  holiday  ;  they  ;ask 
for  three  weeks. 

852.  As  regards  the  hoursh-eeveral  oompkin  that 
they  have  too  much  to  do? — ^Yes. 

853.  Do  you  mean  too  many  patients  to  attend  to,  or 
too  long  hours  ?— I  have  had  both  com^aints. 

854.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  you  would  consider 
a  fair  number  of  patients  ? — ^I  do  not  know  enough 
about  it;  I  know  one  nurse  had  97  patients,  and  she  was 
one  of  the  nurses  who  had  to  attend  to  the  tramps  as 
weU. 

855.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  how  long  the 
hours  should  be? — ^No,  I  oannot  give  an  opinion  upon 
that 

856.  Ton  say  there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  out 
for  exercise? 

857.  They  think  it  might  be  managed  by  arrange- 
ment?— ^Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  arrangement. 

858.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  of  the  want  of 
surgical  appliances  ? — One,  but  not  many. 

869.  With  regard  to  nurses'  quarters;  have  you  had 
any  complaints  about  that?  That  they  are  required  to 
sleep  two  or  three  in  a  room  ? — ^Yes ;  one  nurse  says, 
^'  It  is  a  very  small  room  for  three  or  four  nurses,  and 
no  sitting-room— nowhere  to  write  a  letter."  That  is 
one  instance ;  it  is  not  general. 

860.  Then  you  say  that  if  your  nurses  were  properly 
trained  they  would  refuse  to  work  as  workhouse  nurses? 
— ^I  think  so,  if  th^  were  fully  certificated,  according 
to  the  present  nursing  standard. 

851.  If  they  had  a  three  years'  training  ?— Tes,  I  think 
they  would  refuse  to  go  to  our  workhouses. 

862.  Thev  consent  to  go  .there  because  they  feel  they 
cannot  get  better  work  ?— They  feel  they  are  qualified  for 
that  work,  and  can  get  it. 

863.  They  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  lower  grade 
of  nurses?— I  do  not  think  th^r  are  necessarily  lower 
because  they  are  not  certificated— only  lower  as  far  as 
the  certificate  goes. 

864.  What  dass  of  people  are  they  mainly  drawn 
from  ?— A  good  many  farmers'  daughters  and  upper  class 
servants  have  taken  to  it. 

865.  Would  you  say  that  they  are  suitable  for  small 
country  workhouses  rather  than  suitable  for  large  town 
workhouses?-— I  think  they  are  very  suitable  for  country 
workhouses. 

866.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  at  all  as  to 
what  training  should  be  necessary  for  a  fully  trained 
nurse,  or  has  it  not  come  within  your  work  ?— No,  not 
much. 


867.  (2>r.  Dowries.)  I  think  vou  said.  Miss  Lee,  that    Misg  Annie 
most  ai  your  candidates  came  from  the  country  ? — ^Most         Lee. 

of  our  bist  ones.  — — 

868.  You  have  a  certain  difficulty  in  getting  your 
recruits  to  come  up  to  town  for  examination,  have  you 
not  P— Yes. 

869.  Do  many  of  the  members  of  your  Association 
reside  in  the  country? — No;  it  is  a  very  small  com- 
mittee, and  very  few  of  the  working  members  reside  in 
the  country. 

870.  Have  you  considered  the  possibility  of  establish- 
iug  local  country  centres  where  you  could  have  your 
recruits  examined? — ^It  has  been  merely  discussed,  but 
we  have  not  tried  it. 

871.  Have  you  any  county  centres  ? — ^No,  we  have  not. 

872.  Have  you  considered  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
local  women  for  training,  who  would  afterwards  serve 
in  the  workhouses  in  their  own  districts  ? — ^The  Associa- 
tion have  considered  it,  but  they  have  not  acted  on  it. 

873.  Are  you  aware  of  any  difficulties  in  such  a  pro- 
posal ?~No. 

874.  Would  ytu  approve  of  such  a  suggestion  if  it 
were  carried  out? — ^l  think  it  would  meet  the  difficulty 
to  a  great  extent. 

875.  Does  your  Association  supply  any  nurses  for  the 
outdoor  sick? — ^Never. 

876.  With  regard  to  the  difficulties  which  you  men- 
tion.  I  think  you  would  agree  that  many  of  those  on 
your  list  are  difficulties  which  it  is  within  the  power  of 
the  Guardians  to  remedy? — Tes. 

877.  Have  you  found  that  representations  to  the 
Guardians  have  had  effect  generally  in  getting  those 
difficulties  removed  ?— Very  slowly. 

878.  Do  you  make  representations  to  Guardians  in 
cases  where  you  find  those  difficulties?— We  do.  In 
one  case  we  did  so  and  our  nurse  was  obliged  to  resign 
in  consequence,  and  no  alteration  was  made. 

879.  What  complaint  was  £hat?— I  will  read  the 
letter :  "  There  were  60  and  upwards  of  patients,  men 
and  women,  and  a  head  nurse  of  25  years  and  myself, 
who  were  to  take  night  and  day  du^  every  alternate 
week.  The  one  on  day  duty  got  one  afternoon  a  week, 
whilst  the  night  nurse  got  up  at  two,  at  which  time  she 
was  to  take  the  duty  until  the  following  morning  at 
8  a.m.  On  that  afternoon  she  had  to  do  the  bathing, 
male  one  week,  at  which  an  old  inmate  nearly  70  years 
old  assisted,  and,  of  course,  next  week  the  female  side 
was  done.  The  nurses'  sitting-room  contained  a  bed- 
stead, a  large  wooden  washhandstand,  and  a  wardrobe  in 
which  we  kept  our  food,  including  the  piece  of  bacon 
which  was  to  last  two  weeks,  and  the  butter  to  last  one 
week,  and  in  the  bottom  the  things  necessary  for  dean- 
ing  the  room  and  the  wood  for  firing.  The  food  was 
very  bad.  One  night  when  I  came  on  duty  at  8  p.m. 
they  sent  me  a  pudding  for  dinner.  It  was  baked  sago 
made  with  water  and  no  sugar,  and  several  pieces  of 
nearly  raw  apple  in  it  It  smelt  mouldy  to  me,  but  I 
could  not  really  say  that  was  so.  The  inmates  seemed 
so  unhappy,  they  were  always  crying,  some  of  them  wese 
imbeciles,  and  one  or  two  were  really  dangerous  lunatics. 
They  often  pinched  and  scratched  me,  and  one  said  she 
would  muraer  me,  and  yet  they  were  with  the  others. 
They  were  at  times  very  noisy,  and  kept  the  other  poor 
old  things  awake.  There  were  several  young  girls  tnere 
from  16  to  24  vears  of  age ;  one  had  been  there  16 
months,  she  had  been  to  Brentwood  Asylum,  but  with 
the  exception  of  not  being  sharp  she  was  to  my  idea 
quite  sane,  and  yet  she  had  never  been  out  for  a  walk 
once  durins  that  time,  and  yet  she  worked  about  all  the 
week,  scrubbing,  etc." 

880.  (Chairman.)  It  was  a  complaint  of  overwork  and 
bad  accommodation  mainly,  then  7— Yes  ;  also  Ihero  was 
not  sufficient  help,  especially  in  the  male  wards. 

881.  (Dr.  Dotimes.)  Did  you  supply  anv  moro  nurses 
to  that  workhouse? — ^No,  we  did  not.  We  offered  one 
whom  we  thought  would  be  suitable,  but  she  was 
refused. 

882.  With  regard  to  the  training  of  your  nurses,  de 
you  pay  any  promium  for  training /—Yes,  up  to  £20. 

883.  Do  you  pay  at  Bethnal  Green  Infirmary  ?— No, 
but  we  are  not  using  that  at  present. 

884.  And  at  Orumiraall  ?— Tes,  up  to  £20. 

885.  In  any  of  the  institutions  where  your  nurses 
are  trained,  do  they  pay  the  probationers  ?— One  has 
recently  begun  to  do  so. 
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Miss  Annie       8^*  ^ou    suggested   that   the   recognition    of   your 
Lee,         nurses  as  a  body  would  be  acceptable  to  them  ? — Yes. 

887.  And  you  suggested  that  they  might  be  called 
"  Local  Government  Board  nurses  "  ? — ^Yes. 

888.  Would  not  that  rather  tend  to  indicate  that  they 
were  the  servants  of  the  Local  Government  Board  7 — I 
am  not  particular  what  name  they  have  so  long  as  they 
have  something  distinct  and  separate  from  the  nursing 
world. 

889.  Again,  if  they  were  called  workhouse  nurses, 
might  not  that  imply  that  a  lower  standard  of  nursing 
was  accepted  in  workhouses? — It  would  depend  upon 
the  nurses — ^what  character  they  brought  to  bear  on  the 
certificate. 

800.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  term  ^'Meath 
nurses  "  ?— No,  that  is  the  term  our  Association  uses, 
and  by  which  our  nurses  are  generally  known.  They  ask 
for  a  status  independently  of  the  nursing  world,  and  for 
a  certificate. 

801.  I  think  you  said  that  if  they  had  three  years' 
training  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  them  to  go  else- 
where?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

892.  But  if  a  status  were  established,  would  they  not 
then  begin  to  go  elsewhere  than  into  workhouse 
nursings— I  do  not  think  so. 

893.  What  is  their  object  in  asking  for  a  status  in- 
dependently of  the  nursing  world,  have  you  gathered 
that  ?^They  are  not  now  recognised  as  nurses,  however 
many  years  they  have  served. 

894.  Do  you  suggest  any  alterations  in  the  regulations 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  superintendent  nurses  ?  You 
are  probably  aware  of  the  Nursing  Order,  which  lays 
down  what  those  qualifications  shall  be  ? — I  do  not  know 
much  about  it. 

895.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the 
relative  positions  of  master  and  matron  and  superin- 
tendent nurse? — ^No. 

896.  (Dr.  Fuller.)  Do  you  know  of  any  other  causes  of 
complaint  as  regards  the  difficulties  of  a  nurse's  life  in 
small  workhouses  ? — ^I  have  enumerated  the  chief  ones, 
there  are  others,  but  those  I  have  mentioned  are  the 
major  complaints. 

897.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  nurses  beins 
obliged  to  delegate  their  nursing  duties  to  pauper  ward 
attendants  ?-— iMo. 

898.  Do  nurses  complain  to  inspectors  about  the  want 
of  surgical  appliances  ? — No,  I  cannot  get  them  to  do  it. 

899.  What  is  the  reason  they  do  not  do  so  ?— It  is  not 
the  custom,  I  think.  I  have  written  myself  to  in- 
spectors. 

900.  They  prefer  to  complain  to  you  rather  than  to 
inspectors  f—xes,  and  they  prefer  their  names  not  to  be 
mentioned. 

901.  Have  you  any  sngsestion  as  to  the  reason  why 
they  do  not  complain  to  w«  inspectors? — It  puts  them 
out  of  favour  wiui  otiier  officials. 

902.  Were  those  complaints  of  having  to  wait  on 
tramps  recent  ones?  Have  they  happens  within  the 
past  six  or  12  months,  or  are  they  older  than  that?— 


We  have   had   them,  I  think,    within  the   last  three 
months. 

903.  As  regards  the  lon^  hours,  is  it  the  length  of  time 
on  duty  day  oy  day,  or  is  it  that  they  are  a  long  time  oa 
duty  without  having  leave  ? — ^It  is  the  time  on  duty  day 
by  day. 

904.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  as  to  friction  ue-- 
tween  the  master  and  matron  and  the  nurse  ? — ^We  have 
had  one  case  in  which  the  matron  of  the  hospital  drank. 

905.  Is  it  a  fact,  then,  that  out  of  93  nurses  you  have 
in  the  Poor  Law  service,  you  have  had  only  one  com- 
plaint of  friction  between  the  master  and  matron  and 
the  nurse  ? — I  have  had  three,  I  should  think. 

906.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the 
grades  of  nurses  that  you  propose? — I  think  the  two 
years'  training  is  enough,  it  gives  them  sufficient  train- 
ing without  giving  them  the  full  certificate. 

907.  Some  of  your  nurses  complain  of  the  hardship 
entailed  upon  them  because  of  the  short  period  of  train- 
ing, do  they  not? — ^I  think  they  would  be  satisfied  if 
they  could  get  a  certificate  from  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

908.  I  thought  t^e  hardship  was  that  they  could  not 
apply  for  a  post  as  superintendent  nurse  ? — They  do  not 
all  want  to  be  superintendents ;  they  are  satisfied  with 
their  work,  but  they  want  to  be  recognised. 

909.  What  is  your  object  in  advertising  only  in  the 
**  Hospital "  ?— So  as  not  to  spend  too  mu<m  money. 

910.  Does  it  circulate  amongst  the  class  of  people  you 
wish  to  get  ? — It  does  as  well  as  any  other  paper. 

911.  But  does  a  professional  paper  circulate  among 
the  people  you  wish  to  get  ? — It  seems  to  do  so ;  we  have 
a  fair  number  of  applicants  from  it. 

912.  (Dr.  Bownes.)  Do  your  nurses  subscribe  to  any 
pension  fund  ? — No,  they  do  not. 

913.  Do  they  contract  out  of  the  Poor  Law  Super- 
annuation Fund  as  a  rule  ?— I  have  heard  of  their  doing 
it  in  some  instances. 

914.  (Mr,  KnoUys.)  Do  you  ever  supply  attendants 
now  as  opposed  to  nurses  V—No,  we  do  not  use  the  word 
"  attendants  "  now. 

915-6.  When  you  do  supply  them,  do  you  ever  formu- 
late their  duties  ?— No,  we  leave  that  to  the  Guardians. 

(Mrs.  Egerton.)  We  find  that  the  people  who  are  in- 
clined to  go  into  nursing  consult  the  ''  Hospital  **  when 
they  think  of  going  in  for  it  We  do  not  want  to  attract 
the  passing  fancy  of  people  who  read  the  ordinary 
papers ;  that  is  one  of  our  reasons  for  keeping  to  a 
professional  paper. 

917.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  un- 
limited funds  you  could  get  unlimited  recruits  f — ^I 
think  we  could  if  we  spent  our  funds  in  different  centres 
over  England.  I  do  not  think  we  could  work  it  from 
London. 

918.  But  you  think  you  could  get  them  if  you  had 
unlimited  funds  ? — I  cannot  say  for  certain,  because  we 
have  not  tried  it,  but  we  think  there  are  plenty  of  good 
candidates  to  be  had  in  the  country,  as  we  have  many 
and  continual  applications  by  letter  from  country  dis- 
tricts. 


The  Hun. 
Mri.  Egerton, 


Tho  Honourable  Mrs.  Egebton,  called ;  and  Examined. 


919.  (Chairman.)  You  have  oome,  I  think,  Mrs. 
Egerton,  &om  tiie  Meath  Workhouse  Nursing  Associa- 
tion, have  you  not  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

920.  You  ajre  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  yourself,  are  you 
not?— Yes. 

921.  Have  you  been  a  Guardian  for  some  time  ? — ^Yes, 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  ever  since  the  new  Act  came  in, 
since  1894.  But  I  have  been  only  a  short  time  on  the 
committee  of  this  Association ;  Miss  Lee,  who  is  secre- 
tary, will  be  able  to  tell  you  much  more  about  it  than  I 
can. 

922.  Perhaps,  then,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we 
took  Miss  Lee's  evidence  first? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

923.  I  think,  Mrs.  Egerton,  you  were  to  give  evidence 
on  another  point  or  two;  you  wish  to  say  something 
about  the  unattractive  character  of  the  nursing  ?— Yes, 
but  it  is  a  thin^  which  cannot  be  altered  where  you  have 
BO  many  chronic  cases,  such  as  you  do  not  get  in  a  hos- 
pital.    I  only  mention  this  because  I  think  it  is  a  de- 


terrent to  a  great  many  good  nurses  who  would  other- 
wise come  into  Poor  Law  iiifirmaries. 

924.  Would  you  suggest  anything  to  remedy  it? — No. 
I  may  say  it  is  very  difficult  for  Guardians  who  get  hold 
of  these  unsatisfactory  matrons ;  the  position  has  it<; 
drawbacks  no  doubt,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
them.  The  only  way  is  for  them  to  get  her  anoi&er  ap- 
pointment, and  then  that  is  unsatisfactory,  for  aRhough 
they  may  lose  her  at  Battle,  they  get  her  at  Oxford,  or 
somewhere  else. 

925.  You  say  qualified  nurses  do  not  like  to  woriv 
under  the^  class  of  persons  sometimes  appointed  sa 
master  or  matron.  Do  you  mean  socially  f— No,  noi 
necessarily  ;  but  some  are  very  objectionable ;  there  i'? 
nothing  definite  against  them,  and  the  Guardians  them- 
selves only  hope  that  they  may  soon  get  another  ap- 
pointment. 

926.  You  say  these  assistant  nurses  cannot  obtain  \ 
certificate ;  would  you  suggest  that  they  ought  to  obtai.i 
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a  certificate  which  would  qualify  them  to  be  superin- 
tendents ? — ^No  ;  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  they 
worked  for  a  given  time  they  ought  not  to  have  to  give 
the  whole  three  years  over  a^ain  ;  if  they  worked  satis- 
factorily for  a  certain  time  in  Poor  Law  appointments 
they  should  get  some  kind  of  certificate  to  show  this ; 
they  might  then  go  for  one  year  to  a  good  training 
school.  If  they  work  some  years  under  a  superintendent 
I  think  that  one  year  afterwards,  with  an  examination 
at  the  end,  might  qualify  them  for  the  post  of  superin- 
tendent. Of  course  it  is  hard  on  a  woman  who  has 
worked  well  for  some  years  to  have  to  waste  three  years 
of  her  earning  time,  in  order  to  rise. 

027.  Ton  think  there  should  be  in  every  infirmary  a 
nurse  who  has  had  a)  thorough  training;  ?-— I  think  she 
«hould  have  had  at  least  one  year's  training,  and  some 
certificate;  especially  a  maternity  certificate.  This  is 
especially  important,  because  in  country  worlQiouses, 
although  the  doctor's  residence  may  be  near,  he  may 
be  many  miles  away  when  he  is  sent  for.  I  do  feel  very 
fitrongly  on  that  point. 

928.  Ton  suggest  that  the  nurse  should  be  able  to 
present  a  report  to  the  guardians  through  the  doctor 
without  going  first  to  the  master  or  matron  I — ^I  think 
that  if  the  doctors  carried  out  your  orders,  as  they  are 
supposed  to  do,  there  need  not  be  any  difficulty.  But 
very  often  you  get  a  doctor  who  is  very  slack,  and  then 
sometimes,  when  the  master  presents  his  report,  he  has 
to  put  down  everything  that  is  wanted  for  the  infirmary 
rather  as  though  he  wanted  it  for  the  workhouse.  I  do 
not  think  in  many  cases  that  the  master  would  mind 
if  it  was  known  that  what  was  asked  for  was  a  definite 
and  distinct  application  for  the  infirmary ;  he  would 
not  have  the  responsibilty  for  it. 

029.  Is  yours  a  large  infirmary ^No,  very  small; 
there  are  44  beds ;  we  have  a  very  nice  matron,  and 
the  master  is  not  amiss;  we  have  an  uncertificated 
nurse,  and  I  think  she  is  very  good  in  her  way ;  the 
matron  is  a  trained  and  certified  nurse. 

030.  Is  she  the  wife  of  the  master  t— Yes.  The  matron 
is  nearly  always  appointed  because  she  is  the  wife  of 
the  master ;  but  I  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  she 
should  have  some  training. 

031.  Tou  suggest  that  there  should  be  some  nursing 
inspectors? — ^I  think  if  a  nuise  went  round  she  would 
see  a  thing  done  one  way  here  and  another  way  there, 
and  would  be  able  to  recommend  the  best  way  of 
doing  it. 

032.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  we  should  have  a  staff 
of  female  nursing  inspectors  belonging  to  this  Board  %— 
Yes,  you  want «  practical  person,  not  one  who  would 
give  counsels  of  perfection  which  no  one  could  carry 
out.  A  practical  woman  would  see  that  things  were 
done,  and  that  your  orders  were  carried  out,  and  tiiat 
everybody  did  their  duty;  you  want  to  find  out  the 
people  who  are  not  doing  tbeir  duty. 

033.  You  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  maxi- 
mum number  of  cases  to  each  nurse ;  have  you  thought 
what  that  number  should  be  7— That  is  a  very  difficult 
question  ;  up  till  recently  we  had  44  beds  and  only  one 
nurse.  I  think  if  you  got  many  bad  cases  that  is  too 
many. 

034.  But  you  said  your  matron  is  a  trained  nurse  ? — 
Yes,  but  then  the  master  objected  to  the  matron  having 
to  do  the  nursing.  But  she  inflnences  her  husband ;  she 
■sees  the  point  of  anything  that  is  wanted. 

035.  {Dr.  Dawnes.)  Has  your  Association  any  in- 
iipector  who  goes  round? — ^No. 

036.  (Dr.  FiiUer.)  With  regard  to  the  nursing  in- 
spector you  recommend,  would  not  any  criticism  of  the 
nursing  in  any  particular  workhouse  bring  her  into  great 
ctonflict  with  the  medical  officer? — I  should  think  not, 
if  he  were  a  good  medical  officer. 


037.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  good  many  rural      The  Hon.. 
workhouses  ? — Yes.  Mrs.  Egertan, 

038.  You  know  the  type  of  officer  generally  found  in 
them,  then  ^Yes,  many  of  them  take  no  interest  at  all, 
or  do  not  seem  to ;  no  amount  of  orders  and  instructions 
will  prevent  difficulties  occurring  where  such  people 
hold  appointments. 

030.  How  do  you  propose  that  the  nursing  inspector 
should  meet  the  Guardians  ? — She  might  write  a  letter  or 
meet  the  Guardians,  or  she  might  report  to  the  inspector, 
and  he  might  mention  it  to  the  Guardians. 

040.  But  is  not  that  done  now? — ^I  have  not  heard 
of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  fact  of  her  experi- 
ence in  other  workhouses  would  help  her  to  recommend 
that  things  should  be  done  in  the  heist  way  she  has  seen. 

041.  You  say  that  the  matron  is  often  appointed 
because  the  master  is  a  suitable  man ;  is  it  not  often 
the  other  way  ^— I  should  have  thought  that  the  master 
was  considered  almost  more  important. 

042.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  we  have  trained 
nurses  appointed  in  the  rural  workhouses.  Was  your 
matron  chosen  because  she  was  a  trained  nurse  P — 1 
should  not  have  said  so. 

043.  In  Mr.  Davy's  district  there  are  13  matrons  who 
are  trained  nurses;  other  things  being  equal,  should 
you  say  the  appointment  of  master  and  matron  in  those 
cases  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  matron  was  a  trained 
nurse  P — I  should  think  you  could  not  have  a  better 
reason  for  doing  so. 

044.  Was  it  for  that  reason  your  master  and  matron 
were  appointed  P — ^I  do  not  think  that  if  the  other  master 
had  been  better  they  would  necessarily  have  appointed 
her.  A  great  many  masters  have  not  got  train^  nurses 
as  wives. 

045.  Have  vou  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  what 
regulations,  it  any,  should  be  made  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tion and  training  of  probationers  P — ^In  first  engagements 
character  should  be  the  first  consideration,  he^th  the 
second,  and  age  the  third.  I  think  in  these  small  rural 
workhouses,  if  you  have  one  trained  nurse,  the  assistant 
nurses  need  not  be  so  highly  trained,  so  long  as  they  are 
kind  and  sympathetic  persons. 

046.  From  your  experience  as  Guardian,  do  you  sug- 
gest that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  define  more 
stridly  the  respective  duties  of  master  and  matron  and 
jsurseP — ^I  don't  think  I  do.  I  think  you  want  to  see 
that  the  doctor  does  his  duty  properly.'  If  he  does  hia 
duty  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity — ^the  nurse 
can  always  appeal  to  him. 

947.  You  propose  no  'alteration  in  the  respective 
duties  of  master  and  matron  and  superintendent  nurse  P 
—No. 

048.  Would  you  propose  to  put  the  nurse  on  an 
equality  with  the  matron  P — No. 

940.  Would  you  put  her  in  the  same  positi<m  as  ih<: 
schoolmistress  now  oorupies  P — ^I  do  not  know  what  that 
is. 

060.  Making  her  responsible  for  the  discipline  in  her 
departn^ent  to  the  master  and  matron  P— Yes,  I  think 
that  would  be  a  good  thing. 

061.  You  said  it  was  no  part  of  the  matron's  duty  to 
look  after  the  sick  P — ^Not  to  do  the  nursing  work. 

062.  How  can  that  stand  in  relation  to  the  Gonsoli- 
dated  Order  which  made  the  matron  strictly  respon- 
sible for  the  siok  P — ^In  this  particular  case  there  was  a 
nurse,  and  it  was  her  duty  to  attend  on  the  sick,  and 
there  was  no  occasion  for  further  assistance. 

053.  According  to  the  Order,  the  matron  is  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  nursing,  etc.,  of  the  sick  P— Still  I 
know  that  is  what  happens — ^the  matron  told  me  so  het" 
bM  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  her  duty  to  attend  on  every 
sick  pauper  who  comes  into  the  worUiouse.  If  she  did, 
her  other  duties  might  be  neglected. 


Ifr.  T.  W.  TiLLOTSOK,  called ;  and  Examined, 


964.  Mr.  Tillotson,  you  are  Chairman  of  the  York- 
shire Poor  Law  Nuning  Board,  are  you  notP — ^Yes,  sir. 

065.  How  long  has  that  Board  been  in  existence  P — 
It  is  only  a  sugsested  scheme  at  present— the  schema  is 
before  the  Lo<S  Government  Board  to-day. 

056.  You  are  also  Chairman  of  the  Halifax  Board  of 
duardiansy  are  you  not  P— Yes,  sir. 


057.  {Mr,  KnoUyt.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a 
correction  P  You  said  your  scheme  was  before  the  Local 
Government  Board  to-day-— it  cannot  be  so  regarded; 
we  merely  want  evidence  upon  the  reference  to  us — ^we 
do  not  represent  the  Local  Governmnt  Bk)ardP — ^We-- 
that  is,  the  unions  in  Yorkshire— have  approached  you 
on  the  matter;  we  have  apj^ied  to  you  fcur  your  consent 
to  this  scheme  being  carried  out,  and  we  are  waiting  for 


Mr.  T.  W 
TUlotsm 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Jfr.  r.  W.    *^^  reply  of  the  Local  Goreminent  Board — ^that  is  what 
TUleltwi'.     I  mean. 

QSa  {Chairman:)  In  the  first  place,  you  are  giving 

evidence  as  Chairman  of  the  Halifax  Board  of  Guar- 
dians P — ^Tee. 

GG9.  We  will  take  that  first,  then— as  to  your  own 
Bnion.  Your  sick  are  now  removed  from  your  work- 
house altogether,  and  put  into  your  new  hospital,  are 
they  not? — ^Yes,  fLve  months  ago. 

960.  You  have  there,  I  helieVe,  s  visiting  medical 
officer.  Have  yon  a  resident  medical  officer  P — Yes,  the 
junior  medical  officer  is  resident. 

961.  And  you  train  probationers  there  P — ^We  do,  sir. 

962.  You  hare  as  many  as  26  probationers,  I  see? — 
26  probationers,  eight  charge  nurses,  one  matron,  one 
assistant  matron,  and  one  nig^t  superintendent,  making 
37  in  all. 

963.  You  have  11  nurses  to  26  probationers — ^is  Lhat 
so? — Yes,  including  the  matrons. 

964.  And  your  {»x>bationer  nurses  are  paid  £10  the 
first  year,  with  uniform,  the  seoond  year  £14,  and  the 
third  year  £20?— That  is  so. 

965.  Were  you  on  the  same  sort  of  scale  before  you 
got  your  new  hospital  ? — ^Bzactly,  as  regards  nurses. 

966.  I  see  you  propose  to  take  some  more  proba- 
tioners?— Yes;  we  have  just  opened  two  more  wards 
now,  and  we  have  two  more  still  unoccupied ;  we  shall 
want  more  if  they  fill  up. 

967.  Bo  you  find  that  they  stay  on  after  their  term 
of  probation  P — ^A  certain  fooportton  of  them  do — one  or 
two  have  stayed  as  assistant  nurses  at  £25  a  year,  and 
after  that  we  have  made  them  charse  nurses  if  thev  are 
good.  But  a  great  many  go  off  to  the  London  hospitals, 
and  a  great  many  go  to  private  nursing. 

966.  Do  many  of  them  go  into  workhouse  nursing  ? — 
I  very  much  question  whether  many  of  them  do ;  they 
nearly  all  go  into  private  nursing  or  to  the  London 
hospitals. 

969.  Yon  make  great  provision  for  your  nurses  in  the 
way  of  accommodation,  do  you  not? — Yes,  I  think  we 
do.  Every  nurse  has  a  separate  bedroom;  the  charge 
nurses  and  probationers  have  separate  sitting  rooms; 
there  is  also  a  reading  room  and  library  where  they  can 
be  quiet;  th^e  are  good  dining  rooms,  and  everything 
they  can  require  in  a  separate  home  detached  from  the 
hospital.  I  do  not  know  anytliing  we  could  do  to  make 
them  happier. 

970.  Did  they  have  a  separate  bedroom  in  the  old 
workhouse? — ^No,  only  cubides;  there  was  no  com- 
parison between  the  comfort  of  these  new  quarters  and 
what  they  bad  in  the  old  davs.  As  regards  this,  when 
our  new  home  was  being  built — we  have  also  the  Royal 
Infirmary  in  our  town,  which  is  a  lar*ge  modem  hospital 
— I  remember  a  nurse  from  the  Royal  Infirmary  coming 
down  and  going  over  our  Nurses'  Home, .  and  saying, 
"  If  tliev  would  only  treat  ua  like  this  at  the  Royal,  we 
should  be  quite  satisfied." 

971.  I  see  you  give  them  holidays  ? — ^We  do,  sir.  The 
chaise  nurses  have  one  whole  day  per  month,  and  in  the 
other  weeks  of  that  month  half  a  day.  Every  proba- 
tioner has  a  weekly  half  holiday,  and  every  nurse  has 
three  weeks'  holiday  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

972.  Then  may  we  take  it  that  you  used  to  have  plenty 
of  applications  for  these  posts? — ^We  did,  sir. 

973.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  this  respect  lately  ? 
—Yes,  it  is  getting  worse.  We  are  getting  plenty  of 
epplicants  for  training,  bat  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  quality  of  nurses  who  are  applying  for  training 
are  not  as  good  as  t&ey  used  to  be  10  years  ago,  when 
I  first  became  connected  with  this  nursing  business. 
We  get  a  much  better  stamp  of  women  then  than  we 
are  getting  to-day. 

974.  Do  you  mean  a  woman  of  more  education? — I 
mean  a  woman  of  more  refinement  of  mind— I  do  not 
know  how  else  I  can  put  it. 

975.  Lately  you  have  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
nurses?— For  charge  nurses  we  have.  I  think  it  was  in 
November  or  December  last  we  had  a  vacancy  ;  we  put 
in  one  advertisement,  and  had  no  applicants  of  any 
sort ;  we  put  another  advertisement  in,  whicli  produced 
a  single  applicant — a  girl  who  had  been  trained  at  an 
adjacent  town,  in  the  workhouse  there.  She  was  not 
very  satisfactory,  but  our  matron  took  her  ;  she  was  a 
most  eccentric  person,  and  after  a  short  time  cleared 


out  of  the  place  without  any  notice  whatever,  but  we 
were  glad  to  get  rid  of  her.  That  was  the  only  appli- 
cation, although  we  advertised  in  every  paper  there 
was.  Shorty  after  that  we  had  six  applicanta,  and 
out  of  those  we  had  only  three  that  were  of  the  slightest 
use  as  infirmary  nursea  Since  then  we  have  had  to  fill 
up  our  vacancies  by  our  new  matron  writing  to  people 
she  knows  and  asking  them  if  they  have  got  anybody 
they  can  spare  and  recommend  to  come  to  us;  she 
writes  to  hospitals  Where  she  has  been,  and  asks  if 
Nurse  So^nd-so  can  be  spared  to  come.  We  have 
managed  to  fill  up  in  this  way,  but  it  has  all  been  by  this 
means.  It  costs  us  a  lot  of  money  for  advertising— ^e 
paid  £20  Isst  year  for  advertising. 

976.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  doarth?— To  one 
or  two  causes.  Of  course,  a  few  years  ago,  wh^oL  work- 
house nursing  became  more  talked  about  and  snore 
written  abon^  we  did  get  a  good  many  applicatiooa 
from  ladies  in  reduced  droumstanoes.  A  great  manv  of 
these  nurses  are  dissatisfied  with  the  value  of  their 
certificate  when  they  have  got  it.  Of  course,  people 
say  the  war  has  taken  a  great  many  of  the  nurses ;  no 
doubt  that  has  something  to  do  with  it,  but  I  have 
noticed  the  enormous  growth  of  the  number  of  trained 
nurses  that  are  used  in  private  nursing.  There  is  such 
a  very  sreat  demand  for  private  nurses  nowadays.  Theo 
again  there  is  the  district  nuntng.  About  12  vears  ago 
there  was  not  a  single  district  nurse  in  Halifax,  but 
now  the  ground  is  covered  with  them.  I  consider  that 
these  demands  have  overtaken  the  supply. 

977.  You  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  estaUish 
some  uniform  standard  of  training  ? — We  ought  to  have 
a  uniform  standsid  of  training  and  examination;  we 
think  it  would  attract  people  to  it  whom  we  do  not  get 
to-day. 

978.  Aft  to  the  qualification  and  training  of  proba- 
tioners— ^have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  what  qualifica- 
tion should  be  required? — ^Yes,  the  Board  would 
strongly  urge  that  all  candidates  should  be  well 
educated  young  women  of  good  character. 

979.  Would  you  recommend  an  entrance  examin^on  7 
— ^No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  found  the  matrons  (who 
have  themselves  been  educated  women)  are,  as  a  rule^ 
quite  well  able  to  judge  from  the  style  and  address  of 
an  application  (provided  it  is  in  the  nurse's  own  hand- 
writing), what  sort  of'  education  the  applicant  has  had. 
Of  course  we  cannot  expect  to  get  Girton  girls — ^highly 
trained  scient^cally.  But  they  should  have  brains 
enough  to  pass  a  good  examination^  which  I  believe  a 
good  many  have  not  done  in  many  parts  of  the  coun> 
try,  in  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  been  specially 
trained  by  medical  gentlemen.  Also  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  they  should  be  educated  in  the  nicetiea  of 
social  life,  so  that  they  can  live  together  happily  in  the 
hone.  Iliere  is  a  tendency  amongst  Guardians  to  ur^ 
matrons  to  appoint  persons  totauy  unfit  for  the  posi- 
tion. A  very  unsuitable  x>er8on  was  recommended  to 
us  the  other  day,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  our  matron  would 
not  take  her.  A  girl  who  has  not  had  opportunities  for 
excelling  in  social  amenities  cannot  be  very  comfortable 
or  happy  with  others,  and  they  will  not  be  happy 
together. 

980.  How  do  you  propose  to  secure  that  they  are  of 
this  particular  social  status? — I  should  not  wish  to 
raise  any  objection  tb  a  girl  if  she  has  been  sufficiently 
advanced  in  her  ideas. 

961.  You  Would  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  the  matron  ? 
— I  should  leave  it  to  each  matron  to  choose  her  own. 

982.  Now,  as  to  the  qualification^  of  superintendent 
nurses — ^have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  that?— 
Where  there  is  no  resident  medical  officer  I  I  do  not 
think  myself  that  that  is  a  great  matter  of  importance^ 
provided  the  medical  officer  does  his  duty  well.  In 
our  old  place  they  were  trained  by  our  visitins  medical 
officer ;  he  gave  them  lectures  regularly,  and  took  an 
interest  in  them.  We  have  a  resident  medical  officer 
in  the  new  place,  but  the  three  doctors  divide  the 
lectures  between  them. 

983.  Your  resident  is  the  junior  medical  officer,  is  he 
not  ?— Yes,  and  he  has  to  do  what  the  other  man  re- 
quires of  him ;  he  has  to  take  up  the  points  the  othe? 
man  leaves  out  We  think,  when  tney  have  he^n 
trained  under  us  for  three  years  they  have  had  a  very 
good  training  indeed. 

964.  What  becomes  of  those  who  leave  yout--One 
Ix)ndon  hospital  had  liad  three  nurses  running  from  us, 
and  now  they  have  asked  for  a  fourth.    When  they 
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have  stayed  two  years  in  ore  hospital,  and  have  then 
gone  into  a  London  or  other  large  hospital  for  two 
years,  I  consider  they  might  safely  be  considered  to  be 
qualified  for  the  post  of  superintendent  nurse. 

985.  As  regards  the  respective  duties  of  master  and 
matron  iind  superintendent  nurse,  have  you  found  much 
friction? — Any  quantity. 

086.  Do  you  think  that  arises  from  the  regulations  or 
from  any  incompatibility  of  temper  ? — I  think  n  is  partly 
incompatibility  of  temper. 

887.  You  think  that  some  fresh  arrangements  might 
be  made  as  to  the  matron's  duties  ?-— I  think  the  matron 
should  havi»  nothing  to  do  with  the  sick  wards  at  all. 
Our  matron  has  gone,  but  I  do  not  think  she  has  inter- 
fered largely. 

988.  Who  has  gone  ?— Our  workhouse  matron  has 
gone  into  the  sick  wards,  although  she  has  no  real 
businjess  there.  Our  own  private  rule  is  that  she  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sick  wards. 

989.  Ton  speak  of  your  ownjprivate  rules ;  have  your 
Board  made  special  rules  H — Well,  we  tried  when  we 
engaged  our  master  and  matron ;  they  were  engaged  just 
at  the  time  when  we  were  about  to  appoint  a  super- 
intendent nurse.  I  happened  the  other  day  to.  turn  up 
a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  committee  that  was  drawn 
up  12  years  ago,  when  this  was  reported  on,  and  it  was 
laid  down  that  the  master  and  matron  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  lady  superintendent  of  the  infirmary. 
That  was  very  easily  laid  down,  but  it  did  not  stop 
there- 

990.  Were  they  not  to  go  into  tho  sick  words? — The 
master  always  insisted  that  he  could  go,  but  he  did  not 
interfere  with  the  work  at  all.  The  master  was  always 
responsible  for  the  building,  as  I  think  he  should  be. 
But  I  do  not  see  what  good  the  matron  is  going  in  at  all. 
If  she  is  an  untrained  woman  it  is  natural  that  a  trained 
woman  objects  to  it  But  there  are  always  lots  of  little 
things  that  cause  friction,  and  the  most  prolific  of  these 
was  always  about  the  quantity  of  clothes. 

991.  You  say  there  was  friction  in  the  laundry?— 
There  was  friction  because  the  superintendent  said  she 
was  always  short  of  clean  sheets  and  things  of  that  sort. 

992.  When  your  workhouse  and  infirmary  were  in  one 
building,  you  had  one  laundry,  I  suppose? — ^Yes. 

993.  Would  you  say  the  matron  ought  not  to  have 
control  of  that  ? — Oh,  yes,  the  entire  control — certainly. 

994.  Then  how  would  you  avoid  the  friction  in  that 
case? — ^I  should  let  the  superintendent  have  a  larger 
store  of  clean  linen,  and  be  responsible  for  it. 

995.  She  would  have  to  keep  books  ? — Yes,  she  would 
keep  an  inventory  of  them. 

996*  Have  you  had  complaints  as  to  friction  in  tho 
kitchen?— No. 

997.  Any  complaints  of  the  way  in  which  meals  are 
sent  up? — ^No,  it  has  always  been  clothing  more  than 
anything.  The  superintendent  is  now  kept  with  a 
weekly  store ;  an  tuitrained  person  has  no  idea  of  the 
number  of  sheets  required  in  a  sick  ward. 

998.  Your  suggestion  is  that  the  matron  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sick,  and  that  the  superintendent 
should  have  a  larger  store  of  linen  than  she  actually 
needs  at  the  moment? — ^Yes,  an  ample  and  adequate 
and  not  a  limited  supply.  Don't  let  her  have  to  go 
week  after  week  to  the  master  and  say  she  is  short  of 
this  and  short  of  that. 

999.  Now,  about  your  suggested  Yorkshire  Nursing 
Scheme  ?-^I  am  somewhat  apprehensive  about  the 
quality  of  the  nurses  we  are  getting.  As  a  class  the 
standard  is  not  so  high  as  it  used  to  be.  To  make  two 
classes  of  nurses  seems  to  me  intolerable;  we  do  not 
have  two  classes  in  other  professions — ^two  classes  of 
doctors  and  lawyers,  for  instance. 

1000-  Do  you  mean'  that  you  do  not  have  two  sets  of 
qualifications  for  a  doctor?  Have  you  considered  the 
position  of  the  Army?  In  the  Army  a  man  hoJds 
certificates  that  enable  him  to  take  a  higher  rank  than 
another  man  not  holding  the  same  cerificates  ?— We  do 
not  suggest  even  here  that  they  should  not  get  two 
certificates.  If  they  get  a  higher  certificate  they  do 
well  for  themselves,  and  it  is  a  certificate  that  will  take 
them  to  other  places  where  nurses  are  wanted.  If  they 
fail  I  should  give  them  a  testimonial  that  they  have 
served  three  years  in  a  hospital. 

1001.  You  would  give  them  an  honours  certificate  and 
a  pass  certificate  ? — ^Yes,  if  you  take  it  that  way. 
6581. 


1002.  You  are  agreed  in  your  Association  that  Poor 
Law  nursing  must  be  equal  to  any  nursing  ? — We  are. 

1003.  You  think  that  the  quality  of  your  applicants 
is  going  down  because  their  three  years'  certificates 
are  not  good  enough  testimony  to  their  training  ? — ^Yes, 
I  do.  It  is  signed  by  our  local  medical  officer,  and  I 
think  the  superintendent  signs  and  I  sign  it.  The 
nurses  naturally  say:  "Of  what  value  is  it?"  It  is 
of  no  value  at  all ! 

1004.  They  do  not  pass  any  examination,  then  ?— The 
medical  officer  gives  them  an  examination,,  but  I  think 
they  always  go  through.  We  simply  sign  the  certificates 
when  they  present  them  ;  they  say  this  girl  is  qualified. 
I  have  adced  a  question  or  two  sometimes. 

1C05.  Then  your  Nursing  Board  proposes  that  there 
should  be  a  more  suitable  examination  ?— We  do  ;  we 
want  a  county  examination ;  we  would  rather  have  a 
national  one,  but  there  seems  no  hope  of  that  We 
want  to  get  a  county  examination  by  the  Yorkshii^ 
College. 

1006.  In  order  that  Yorkshire  may  set  an  example  to 
other  counties  ? — Yes,  it  would  do  sjood  to  others  if  wo 
made  a  good  start  As  regards  that  examination,  of 
course  I  do  not  think  I  could  say  anything  about  it 
We  propose  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  theYorkshiro 
College — ^we  could  not  get  a  better  examining  body ; 
they  are  ready  and  anxious  to  start  it,  and  the  medical 
men  in  Leeds  are  ready  to  give  valuable  aid  to  the 
scheme. 

1007.  Yon  suggest  that  this  Board  should  appoint 
two  inspecting  superintendent  nurses  and  examiners? 
— I  do,  sir.  In  the  interview  we  had  the  other  day  with 
Mr.  Knollys  and  Dr.  Downes,  Dr.  Downes  put  iiis 
finger  upon  the  weakest  point  in  our  scheme — ^I  do  not 
admit  that  it  is  really  a  weak  point,  but  the  weakest  one 
— that  is  the  practical  examination.  But  you  see  at . 
present  our  nurses  are  examined  by  the  matron  who  has 
taught  them  their  practical  work.  Now  we  suggest 
that  our  Board  shall  hare  a  supervising  committee  of 
five  superintendent  nurses,  and  that  they  should  appoint 
two  of  their  number  to  take  these  examinations.  We 
think  we  shall  have  a  better  guarantee  that  these 
examinations  are  well  done  if  they  are  done  by  two  out- 
siders than  if  the  matron  does  it  who  teaches  them 
herself.  If  the  Local  Government  Board  could  appoint 
two  inspectors  for  nursing  and  taking  the  practi:^al 
examination,  I  think  the  matter  would  be  solved  alto- 
gether. 

1008.  Do  you  mean  inspectors  to  examine  only  the 
Yorkshire  probationers? — ^I  do  not  presume  to  limit  it 
at  all.  Of  course,  that  is  my  own  suggestion ;  it  has 
not  been  brought  before  the  Board."  You  see,  if  we 
were  to  get  two  oirtsiders,  they  might  have  duties  which 
they  could  not  very  well  leave  ;  suppose  we  wanted  Miss 
Gibson,  of  Birmingham — ^it  would  be  more  costly  for 

.  us ;  they  have  petitions  from  which  they  could  not  get 
away.  But  if  you  appointed  two,  of  course  we  should' 
have  to  make  the  examinations  to  suit  them  or  their  con- 
venience. 

1009.  Your  board  suggests  that  your  system  woiiht 
enable  amaller  unions  to  fill  their  vacancies  ?— Yes,  be- 
cause we  shall  be  turning  out  so  many  more  nurses  every 
year.  First  of  all,  our  certificate  will  he  something 
worth  trying  for.  I  have  spoken  to  lots  of  nurses  on 
this  point  I  know  hospital  nurses  grumble  to-day  that 
nurses  have  no  standard.  One  says,  "  My  certificate  is 
a  good  one,  it  is  from  Guy's  Hospital,"  or  from  St 
Thomas',  as  the  case  may  be  ;  whilst  another  certificate 
is  not  so  good ;  it  is  purely  owing  to  the  status  of  the 
hospital.  If  we  can  get  these  examinations  we  shall 
attract  more  candidates,  and  we  shall  pass  them  through 
and  I  would  like — ^personally  I  do  not  see  why — when 
they  have  that  qualification  we  ehould  not  have  put  it 
in  the  agreement  that  they  must  hold  themselves  liable 
to  go  and  nurse  at  country  unions  where  their  services 
«re  required,  for  a  limited  period. 

1010.  To  be  allotted  bv  the  Board  to  a  certain  work- 
house ?— Yes,  we  want  to  keep  in  eympath v  with  the 
smaller  unions  that  do  not  train,  and  which  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  nurses  of  the  class  they  would  like. 

101 L  I  understand  that  your  Board  is  supported  by 
all  the  unions  in  Yorkshire  where  nurses  ai«  trained 
with  the  exception  of  Sheffield  and  Dewsbury  ?— Yes,  by 
every  union  except  those  two.  Sheffield  were  with  uf ; 
they  only  withdrew  at  the  last  meeting.  The  gentleman 
who  represented  them  on  the  committee  was  changed, 
and  he  raised  a  question  at  the  eleventh  hour ;  he  wanted 
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Mr,  T.  W. 

TilloUon. 
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Mr,  T.  W.    to  have  tJie  examinations  done  partly  by  their  local  in- 
TUloUan,    stitute — ^the  University  College  at  Sheffield.    Of  course, 

the  Yorkshire  College  and  the  rest  of  us  said  there  was 

not  room  for  two,  and   so  Sheffield  withdrew  for  the 
time  ;  but  we  hope  they  will  come  back  again. 

1012.  Sheffield  withdrew  because  of  the  examining 
body,  and  not  on  account  of  the  system  P — ^Tes. 

1013.  (Mr,  KnoUys.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
find,  as  a  rule,  your  probationers  leave  you  and  leave 
the  Poor  Law  service  as  soon  as  they  have  served  their 
time  7 — A  good  many  of  them  do. 

1014.  What  proportion  of  them  stay  with  you  ?— Well, 
it  has  been  a  sore  point  with  our  local  medical  officer 
that  our  former  matron  did  not  take  ]»ains  enough  to 
try  and  keep  the  nurses ;  he  has  complained  of  it.  She 
let  the  nunies  go  before  the  committee  knew  their  time 
was  up.  Now  we  intend  to  make  a  regulaition  that  the 
committee  are  advised  a  month  before,  so  that  if  we  have 
a  vacancy  we  could  put  her  in ;  at  least  we  might  try 
to  keep  her. 

1015.  Tou  say  they  are  discontented  with  their  cer- 
tificate ;  that  they  do  not  find  it  of  much  value  after- 
wards. K&ve  you  had  that  information  from  the  nurses 
themselves  ? — ^Not  from  the  nurses ;  from  the  euperinten- 
dent  nurses  I  have. 

1016.  I  do  not  understand  why  they  do  not  find  it  of 
much  value ;  it  is  a  certificate  that  they  have  been 
trained  for  three  years,  and  it  is  a  certificate  that  they 
are  competent  to  become  superintendent  nurses? — ^No, 
our  certificate  is  not. 

1017.  But  if  you  have  a  resident  medical  officer  it 
seems  to  me  your  certificate  is  as  good  as  you  can  get  t — 
Technically  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

1018.  Have  you  had  any  experience  that  they  have 
been  refused  because  they  had  your  certificate  7 — No  ; 
I  know  of  two  cases  in  which  they  have  been  made 
superintendents ;  you  have  sanctioned  it.  But  the  cer- 
tificate itself  is  worth  nothing. 

1019.  Why? — ^It  is  worth  nothing  outside,  I  should 
say. 

1020.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?— Nothing  comparatively. 
A  Poor  Law  nurse's  certificate  to-day  is  looked  down 
upon  outside ;  perhaps  you  understand  that. 

1021.  What  experience  have  you  had  of  that? — ^It  is 
what  I  have  been  told  by  superintendents.  I  have  also 
often  heard  it  said  by  Guardians  at  conferences — ^by 
people,  therefore,  who  ought  to  have  known  better — that 
the  reason  you  could  not  get  ntirses  was  because  they 
•oould  not  get  a  good  training  as  nurses  in  Poor  Law  in- 
firmaries ;  but  I  am  sure  the  trainiiig  in  our  infirmary 
is  as  good  as  that  in  any  hospital 

1022.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  all  your  nurses  are 
quite  contented  with  the  amount  of  holidays  you  give 
them? — ^Tes,  I  understand  they  are. 

1023.  And  you  give  them  three  weeks  in  a  year? — 
That  is  so. 

1024.  How  do  you  account  for  the  quality  of  the 
nurses  being  lower  than  it  was? — That  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  account  for,  but  I  account  for  it  personally 
^ery  largely  because  a  great  many  people  who  have  been 
trained  by  us  find  that  a  Poor  Law  nurse  is  looked  down 
upon  as  not  being  so  efficient  as  a  nurse  trained  in.  a 
general  hospital. 

1025.  Is  there  any  special  reason  for  your  receiving 
1 80  'few  applications  for  vacancies  at  your  infirmary  ? — I 

.cannot  say. 

1026.  Your  infirmary  may  be  taken  as  a  very  good  one 
'fO  get  into ;  it  might  be  considered  one  of  the  best,  and 
you  cannot  account  for  your  not  receiving  applications. 
We  have  had  evidence  that  tihere  is  a  great  lack  of  appli- 
cations as  regards  the  smaller  country  unions,  but  not 
as  regards  the  larger  town  unions  ?— I  can  only  say  that 
when  we  advertised  in  November  we  only  got  one  reply. 

1027.  Tou  do  not  put  that  down  to  any  special  reason  ; 
it  was  not  because  there  was  friction  between  the  matron 
and  superintendent? — ^No,  there  was  no  friction  in  the 
place  at  that  time. 

.  1028.  As  far  as  you  can  jydge  it  arises  absolutely  from 
the  scarcity  of  nurses  ?— I  believe  so,  honestly. 

1029.  Is  not  the  infirmary  at  Halifax  under  entirely 
separate  administration  from  the  workhouse  ?—Tes,  sir, 
it  is  two  miles  away. 

'  lOiM).  'OM  you  say  that  the  matron  goes  into  the  sick 


wards  ? — No,  not  now ;  we  were  speaking  of  the  old  days 
then. 

1131.  Do  you  consider  that  there  should  not  be  two 
grades  of  probationers  trained  and  two  grades  of  nurses  ? 
— I  think  there  should  be  only  one  grade,  and  I  woold 
have  the  qualification  and  standard  of  training  enough 
to  enable  them  to  pass  a  good  examination,  and  t£it 
they  should  have  been  well  enough  brought  up  to  be 
able  to  live  with  others. 

1132.  Do  not  yon  think  it  possible  that  in  the  larger 
workhouses  a  higher  type  of  nurse  shouiUL  be  wanted 
than  is  wanted  in  the  smaller  workhouses  ?— I  hold  that 
if  nursing  is  to  be  done  at  all  it  ought  to  be  done  hj  as 
efficient  a  woman  as  you  can  get. 

1133.  That  is  quite  true ;  but  suppose  you  have  only 
seven  patients,  all  infirm  and  senile  cases,'  can  you  get 
a  trained  nurse  for  them  ?— It  would  not  be  worth  while 
to  keep  a  trained  nurse  then,  perhaps ;  in  that  case  I 
think  I  should  get  a  good  moiSieriy  individual  to  look 
after  them. 

1134.  Therefore  your  remarks  only  apply  to  the  larger 
unions  ? — ^I  think  if  there  are  40  beds  they  want  looking 
after ;  no  doubt  if  there  are  only  six  or  seven  there  are 
difficulties. 

1136.  Tou  do  not  think  it  desirable  in  that  case  that 
there  shouM  be  two  different  grades  7—1  do  not,  sir.  If 
it  is  a  case  of  workhouses  where  you  are  going  to  have 
hospital  treatment,  you  must  have  trained  nurses ;  but 
if  there  are  simply  old  and  infirm  people  to  be  koked 
after,  of  course  the  case  is  different 

1136.  You  think  it  preferable  that  in  small  work- 
houses the  nurse  should  be  absolutely  untrained  ?— No 
woman  is  the  worse  for  training ;  but  at  the  same  time 
you  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  one  to  stay  in  a  place 
where  there  are  o^ly  six  or  seven  patients.  But  I  have 
no  experience  of  uT  'ons  of  that  size,  and  therefore  I  am 
no  authority  upon    V 

1137.  Do  I  undettowand  you  to  say  that  where  the  in- 
firmary is  under  tne  same  administration  as  the  work- 
house you  would  give  the  master  and  matron  no  control 
of  any  sort  over  the  nurses  or  patients,  but  you  would 
leave  them  the  control  of  clothing  and  food  ^Yes,  only 
give  the  superintendent  nurse  a  more  adequate  supply 
than  they  are  accustomed  to  give  them. 

1138.  (Dr.  Dotm«.)  Referring  to  these  small  work- 
houses, of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  where 
there  are  very  few  sick,  do  you  think  that  where  it  could 
be  arranged  for  the  matron  herself  to  be  a  trained  nurse 
it  might  be  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty? — Yes,  un- 
doubtedly. 

1139.  And  in  some  case  would  it  be  possible  to  get  in 
a  district  nurse  in  times  of  emergency  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  should 
like  to  give  you  an  illustration.  I  am  governor  of  a 
charity  which  provides  for  a  number  of  old  women — 
about  12  or  20  of  them — ^from  about  60  years  of  age  and 
upwards.  They  look  after  tihemselves,  make  their  own 
cup  of  tea  and  all  that.  Well,  now,  we  cannot  keep  a 
nurse  for  them  ;  but  in  order  to  provide  for  any  of  them 
when  they  are  ill,  we  pay  £16  a  year  towards  one  of  the 
district  nurses,  and  this  nurse  goes  in  whenever  she  is 
wanted,  and,  in  fact,  she  often  goes  in  to  eee  the'n 
whether  she  is  wanted  or  not. 

1140.  You  think  something  of  that  kind  might  be  donn 
in  the  smaller  workhouses  P— Yes,  I  think  so. 

1141.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  aim  at  one 
uniform  standard  of  training  P — Yes. 

1142.  But  would  you  agree  to  there  being  two  steps 
to  the  ladder  P — ^I  am  not  quite  sure  what  you  mean. 

1143.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way— these  fully  trained 
nurses  must  require  assistants,  must  they  not  P — ^Yes. 

1144.  This  help  cannot  always  be  given  by  trained 
nurses.  Could  you  work  into  your  scheme  some  system 
by  which  time  as  an  assistant  nurse  under  certain  condi- 
tions might  count  towards  attaining  the  full  certificate 
eventually  ?— I  am  afraid  you  would  damage  the  oer 
tificate.  If  a  nurse  could  not  pass  the  examinations,  1 
should  not  give  it  to  her  for  time  alone. 

1146.  I  am  not  assuming  that  she  would  not  submit 
herself  to  examination;  I  take  it  there  would  be  an 
examination  P — ^But  her  certificate  to-day  is  a  question 
of  time  very  largely,  that  she  has  served  three  years  in 
a  hospital. 

1146.  But  she  has  to  pass  an  examination  at  the  endP 
— ^Yes,  but  it  is  not  worth  anything. 
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1147.  But  your  scheme  is  to  raise  the  standard?— 
Precisely. 

1148L  In  effect  what  I  ask  is  that  instead  of  spending 
three  years  at  one  training  school  the  candidate  for 
examination  should  have  spent  some  portion  of  her  pro- 
bation— a  longer  proportion  perhaps — at  a  place  which 
was  not  a  training  school.  Could  you  adapt  that  into 
your  scheme? — ^If  a  nurse  had  been  in  a  union  that  did 
not  train  for  so  long — an  approved  union — and  then 
came  to  us,  we  might  shorten  her  probationary  period 
in  our  training  sohool.  I  do  not  tlunk  there  would  be 
any  great  objection,  provided  she  were  a  suitable 
woman. 

1140.  The  idea  is  to  make  an  easier  step  up  ? — ^Yes. 

1150.  If  your  examination  were  divided  into  two  parts^ 
an  examination  for  assistants  and  an  examination  for 
fully  trained  nurses,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  candi- 
date  to  take  the  one  portion  first?  Many  women  might 
be  able  to  take  the  one  examination  before  they  took  the 
other  ? — ^That  is  a  matter  we  have  certainly  never  con- 
sidered, because  we  did  not  want  to  overweight  the 
scheme,  and  we  wanted  to  keep  it  to  those  w£o  have 
been  trained.  But  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
we  could  not  help  the  smaller  unions  in  that  way. 

1151.  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  I  understood  how  far 
your  scheme  has  gone  up  to  the  pres^it  time  ? — ^This  is 
our  scheme ;  we  have  all  agreed  to  this ;  we  have  sub- 
mitted that  to  you,  we  came  and  saw  you  and  Mr. 
EnoUjrs  about  it.  We  are  advised  that  we  are  not 
authoised  to  spend  this  money.  What  we  ask  is  to  ba 
allowed  to  give  five  guineas  subscription  for  the  work- 
ing expenses  of  this  Association,  ana  to  pay  the  fees  to 
Leeds  for  the  nurses  for  examination.  The  examination 
fee  is  only  ISs.  So  I  think  it  i&  only  36s.  we  have  de- 
cided to  spend  on  each  nurse  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
Our  clerk  says  we  can  spend  this  money  legally,  if  only 
the  Local  Gkivemment  Board  say  we  may ;  we  are  abso- 
lutely stuck  fast  waiting  for  this  sanction ;  the  York- 
shire College  is  very  anxious  to  begin,  and  also  tho 
members  of  the  Y.U.  Board. 

1162.  Have  you  finally  agreed  with  the  Yorkshire- 
College  P— We  have. 

1153.  I  think  the  Yorkshire  College  raised  the  point, 
as  to  tJie  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the  training  in  the 
wards? — ^They  did. 

1164.  How  did  you  settle  that?— We  said  if  the^  will 
guarantee  the  theoretical  we  will  settle  the  practical. 
We  will  pick  out  five  of  the  most  eminesLt  matrons  in 
the  county  and  make  them  responsible  for  it,  and  they- 
will  choose  two  of  their  number  each  year  and  make 
them  responsible  for  the  examinations— the  practical: 
examinations. 

1156.  Have  you  any  arrangement  by  which  a  work- 
house that  was  not  training  satisfaotorily  oonld  be  re- 
moved from  your  Association  ?— We  have  not  gone  so  far 
as  that  yetr— we  will  meet  our  troubles  when  they  come. 

1166.  In  your  scheme  how  will  you  produce  anv 
guarantee  of  the  ccmduct  and  efficiency  of  the  nurses 
dunng  their  term  of  probation,  apart  from  the  examina- 
tion ?— Of  course,  the  local  matron  or  superintendent  will 
have  to  give  that. 

1157.  Will  you  make  that  a  condition  of  the  oandi- 
d9ite*8  being  presented  for  examination  ?— Oh,  yes, 

1IB8.  I  think  that  is  most  essential  ?— Most  essential 
that  their  conduct  should  be  satisfactory.  ' 

1150.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  their  pen- 
sion at  all  ?— No,  we  have  not. 

116&.  Do  they  contract  out  of  the  Poor  Law  Officers' 
Superannuation  Fund?— Our  nurses  all  contracted  out 
at  the  beginning,  as  they  had  the  option  of  doing— I 
think  they  all  contracted  out. 

1161.  Do  they  insure  in  any  pension  fund  ?— I  do  not 
know,  sir. 

1162.  Have  you  considered,  Mr.  Tillotson,  what 
quahfying  safeguard  you  would  introduce  if  the  condi- 
tion of  the  resident  medical  officer  in  a  trainimr  soho<^ 
were  dispensed  with  ?— PersonaUy,  I  should  s^that  a 
]I!!f^*T^^  ^u^^^  two  years  in  some  other  large 
ho^ital,  after  she  has  had  three  years  in  a  Poor  Law 
trajning  school,  before  she  is  fit  to  take  th©  management 
and  oontrd  of  other  women.  tu«i«gement 

?^;.?^L^^  is   to   be  considered   a   « training 

school  «P    The  Board  at  present  require  that  a  supei? 

mtendent  nurse  shall  have  had  three  years'  training 

m  some  recognised  training  school  having  a  resident 
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medical  officer.    It  has  been  suggested  that  that  require-    Mr,  T.  W, 
ment  should  be  dispensed  with ;  if  it  were,  what  oondi-     TiUat9(m. 

tion  could  be  introduced  to  ensure  that  in  the  places       

where  the  training  took  place  there  was  sufficient  mate- 
rial for  teaching  ? — ^I  submit  our  scheme  wiU  meet  that 
very  largely.  If  any  place  which  trained  under  our  « 
scheme  sent  up  nurses  who  always  failed,  and  none  of 
them  could  get  a  certificate,  we  should  know  there  was 
something  wrong. 

1164.  You  think  your  scheme  would  supply  the  de- 
ficiency in  that  respect?— Yes,  I  do. 

1166.  To  make  your  scheme  complete,  do  you  not 
think  that  you  ^ould  have  power  to  suspend  a  school 
if  Uiey  did  not  train  efficiently  ?— I  do,  certainly. 

1166.  Coming  now  to  another  point— the  question 
of  friction  betwerai  the  superintendent  and  the  master* 
aod  matron  of  the  workhouse— you  have  spoken  of  the^ 
question  of  linen ;  how  would  you  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion ol  scrubbers  or  ward  helpers  ? — 1  can  tell  you  our- . 
praotioe ;  it  has  axiswered  well.    The  workhouse  matron 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sorubbers  at  all — they  were   ^ 
entirely  under  the  lady  superintendent ;  she  gave  them 
their  orders  and  made  their  arrangements,  so  that  we 
ne^er  had  any  frictifm  on  that  point. 

1167.  Who  selected  the  scrubbers  ?— She  did,  the  lady 
superintendent,  but  we  had  paid  outside  scrubbers. 
Wnen  they  came  from  the  body  of  the  house  they  were 
sent  down  by  the  matron— she  would  supply  them  ;  we 
had  a  lot  of  friction  about  not  getting  enough  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  and  for  that  reason  we  went  to  paid 
scrubbers,  and  partly  because  there  were  no  able-bodied 
people  of  that  stamp  in  the  workhouse,  so  we  went  to 
paid  scrubbers  from  outside.  Of  course,  at  the  new 
hospital  we  have  entirely  paid  scrubbers. 

1168.  So,  practically,  to  relieve  the  friction  you  ob- 
tained outside  help  ?— We  did ;  the  friction  was  because* 
we  had  not  enoucch  :  I  do  not  think  they  were  unreason-^ 
able  on  either  side,  I  hardly  like  to  call  it  friction  on. 
that  account,  but  it  drove  us  into  paid  scrubbers. 

1169.  I  suppose  you  had  applicants  for  relief  who  were  . 
saved  from  going  on  the  rates. by  giving  them  work  of 
that  kind  ?— Yes,  we  h^d ;  we  generally  tried  to  m  jct 
It  in  that  way. 

1170.  I  understand  your  Board  has  a  certain  scale  of 
leave  which  they  lay  down  for  their  various  grades  ef 
officers.  How  did  you  manage  the  question  of  emer- 
gency leave  under  the  old  conditions  ?— It  used  to  be  th*^ 
rule  that  all  our  officers  had  a  fortnight's  holiday  in  tiie- . 
year.  Then  the  superintendent  nurse  raised  this  ques- 
tion—she said  a  fortnight  was  not  enough  for  nurses 
who  were  indoors  so  much  as  they  were,  and  they 
applied  for  three  weeks.  We  agreed  to  let  them  have  . 
three  weeks,  with  the  usual  result,  that  evwyone  else 
applied  for  the  same,  and  they  got  it— under  the  Poor 
Law  everybody  expects  the  same  treatment. 

1171.  In  the  event  of  a  nurse  wanting  to  leave  on  an 
emergency,  to  whom  should  she  go?— To  the  suner- 
mtendent  nurse.  ^ 

1172  You  would  empower  the  superintendent  nurse 
to  grant  thac  leave  9^—1  would. 

1173  Would  you  require  that  the  superintendent 
nurse  should  report  what  she  has  done  to  the  master?— 

should    but  not  if  a  nurse  only  wanted  to  go  out  for 
a  rew  nours. 

1174.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  master  be  re^ 
cognised  as  supreme  head  P— Yes. 

1175.  But  you  would  give  a  good  deal  of  discretion  ?- 
Yes  There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  say-I  do  not 
think  a  superintendent  nurse  has  any  right  to  go  awav 
on  a  hohday  without  leaving  her  address  4h  the^mii^TeT 
so  that  he  may  communicate  with  her  if  required.  This 
hM  happened  several  times ;  I  do  not  say  no  one  in  the 

te  ^7'-^''*  ^^^  "^""'^r  ^^  not  know,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  proper  thing. 

J!lr'9  ^''^^V'^^u  *PP^^  ^^**  *^  ^^^'y  important 
officer?-!  think  the  master  should  know  wW  m 
official  IS  gone  to.  wiwre  an 

1177.  (Dr.  FtiBer.)  Had  the  salaries  of  your  ohanrA 

-I  submit  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all      Y^n 
see  we  do  get  them  eventually  bv  writing  to  «^i.  l^ 
pital  and  that,  and  they  come  Vthrsa^sSa^"  fc 

the  average;  she  assures  me  we  payT/well  is  anyl^dj 
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MINUTES  OF   EVIDENCE: 


Dr.  Hawk- 
yard. 


Dr.  Hawktabd,   called ;  and  Examined. 


1178.  (Ghairman.)  Dr.  Hawkyard,  you  are,  I  believe, 
a  member  of  the  Hunslet  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
laielj  chairman  of  that  body  ? — ^Yee,  eir. 

1179.  1  think  you  were  from  1883  to  1887  Assistant 
Resident  Medical  Officer  of  the  Leeds  Union  Infirmary  ? 
-r-That  ifi  80,  sir. 

118D.  I  understand  your  Hunslet  Board  has  been 
making  inquiries  amongst  the  unions  in  Yorkshire  as 
to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  nurses  ? — Yes,  sir.  Mr. 
Tiilotson  has  explained  fully  the  scheme  of  the  pro- 
posed Yorkshire  J^ursing  Board.  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
into  that.  I  wiah  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittee the^  difficulty  the  smaller  unions — such  as  the 
Hunslet  Union — have  to  contend  with  in  obtaining  a 
supply  of  nurses. 

1181.  And  you  hand  in  a  summary  of  their  replies 
8$;  to  the  number  of  nurses  they  have,  and  the  difficulty 
they  have  met  with  in  obtaining  nurses  ? — Yes,  air,  and 
the  diiliculty  in  getting  prob^ioners.  Infirmaries  of 
from  100  to  200  .beds,  where  a  large  number  of  proba- 
tioners could  not  be  taken,  have  found  much  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  their  staff,  and  have  had  to  fall  back 
on  untrained  nurses  in  some  cases.  They  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  untrained  persons  to  take  charge 
of  wards.  Here  is  one  hospital  which  has  100  beds  ; 
they  have  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  nurses — ^trained 
nurses.  On  the  whole,  the  larger  the  place  the  less 
the  difficulty  in  getting  trained  nurses,  and  the  smaller 
the  place  the  greater  the  difficulty.  It  practically 
•amount*  to  that  as  the  result  of  our  inquiry. 

1182.r  You  have  found  that  one  union  with  20D  beds 
had  had  no  difficulty? — That  is  so. 

1183.  Your  Hunslet  Board  have  not  a  resident 
medical  officer,  have  they? — No,  sir,  they  have  not. 

1184.  But  you  have  117  beds  in  your  sick  wards  P — 
Yes,  sir. 

1185.  You  have  three  probationers ;  do  you  find  any 
difficulty  in  getting  probationers  in  consequence  of  your 
not  having  a  resident  medical  officer? — ^No,  sir. 

1186.  Can  you  get  as  many  as  you  want  ?— There  are 
always  more  applicaoits  than  we  have  vacancies  to  fill ; 
the  difficulty  is  in  getting  trained  nurses. 

1187.  What  sort  of  class  do  you  get  your  candidatefi 
from? — Workers  in  the  local  factories,  domestic  eer- 
cants,  dressmakers,  and  that  class  of  girls,  and  girls 
who  have  never  been  put  to  any  work  at  all.  To  my 
mind,  we  have  always  liad  a  fairly  decent  class  of  girls 
as  applicants  ;  not  girls  of  high  culture,  but  I  thtnk 
quite  good  enough  material  to  train  into  efficient  nurses 
for  this  work. 

1188.  In  consequence  of  your  difficulties  you  have 
bad  to  take  probationers? — ^Yes,  sir. 

1189.  And  you  find  that  they  will  oome  to  you  in 
«pite  of  the  fact  that  your  training  dees  mot  qualify  ? 
— They  oome,  and  when  they  find  it  out  some  leave  ; 
some  of  our  probationers  have  left  us ;  they  have  asked 
us  ito  cancel  the  agreement  because  they  find  they  would 
have  no  recognised  position  as  nurses.  To  get  over  this 
difficulty  we  some  time  ago  approached  the  Governors  of 
fhe  Leeds  General  Infirmary,  and  asked  them  if  they 
would  give  our  nurses  their  last  six  months'  training 
And  examine  them.  But  they  refused,  because  they 
thought  it  would  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  their 
certificate  ;  they  were  not  disposed  to  help  us  in  any 
way.  Afterwards  the  scheme  of  the  Yorkshire  Pooi:  Law 
Nursing  Board  was  broached,  and  we  fell  in  with  thAt 
as  a  way  out  of  our  difficulties. 

1190.  You  wish  to  say  something  about  the  Circular 
iK«ued  by  this  Board  on  the  Ist  November,  1894 ;  that 
Circular  dealt  only  with  assistance  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  anaesthetics? — That  letter  recom- 
mendH  tliat  operation  cases  ehould  be  sent  from  the 
smaller  workhouses  into  the  general  infirmaries,  which 
are  charitable  institutions.  It  also  means  that  if  a 
workhouse  medical  officer  wishes  to  have  an  anaes- 
thetist, he  has  to  ask  for  sanction  to  pay  the  fee.  The 
position  the  Hunslet  Guardians  take  up  is  this:  it 
would  be  far  better  for  the  training  of  our  probationers 
if  our  operation  cases  could  be  kept  in  our  own  in- 
firmary, and  all  operations  done  there  ;  we  should  like 
permissiuu  to  incur  any  expense  to  do  operations  in 
the  workh  »use  infirmary.  For  instance,  if  the  medical 
officer  tiiou^^ht  he  had  not  sufficient  ability  to  do  a 


major  operation  successfully,  the  Guardians  wish  to 
have  the  power  to  call  in  a  surgeon  from,  say,  Leeds,  to 
ao  that  operation  solely  for  the  purpose  of  training  our 
probationers  in  hospital  work  and  giving  them  experi- 
ence. At  the  present  time  even  our  minor  operation 
cases  are  sent  away  to  the  general  infirmary,  and  they 
are  treated  there  for  nothing.  I  take  it  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians are  perfectly  well  able  to  pay  for  work  of  this 
character,  and  they  ought  to  pay  for  it ;  we  feel  it  is 
an  abuse  of  a  charity. 

1191.  You  put  that  forward  as  your  own  suggestion ; 
it  has  not  been  considered  by  the  Nursing  Board  ? — 
No,  but  the  Hunslet  Board  of  Guardians  have  written 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  subject.  I 
shoufd  like  to  point  out  that  we  spent  last  year  £62  in 
advertising  for  trained  nurses,  and  only  got  two  or 
three  repliee.  For  four  weeks  we  advertis^,  and  got 
no  reply. 

1192.  What  papers  did  you  advertise  in  ?— The  "  York- 
sliire  Post,''  the  "Leeds  Mercury,''  and  moat  of  the 
service  papers— the  "Hospital"  and  the  "Poor  Law 
Officers'  Journal,"  and  other  papers  of  that  kind. 

1193.  IHd  you  receive  more  applicants  through  a 
paper  of  general  circulation,  like  the  "  Yorkshire  Post," 
or  through  a  medical  paper? — ^We  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  that,  sir.  1  have  never  inquired  from  a 
candidate  where  she  saw  the  advertisement,  so  that  I 
should  not  like  to  say.  As  to  the  difficulty  in  setting 
trained  nurses  in  the  smaller  unions,  my  feeling  is 
strongly  that  it  is  caused  by  the  demand  being  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  by  the  uncongenial  character  of 
the  work  in  workhouse  hospitals.  The  operation  cases 
are  taken  away  to  the  general  infirmary,  and  you  have 
left  chronic  cases  and  the  dirty  patients  to  attend  to — 
most  repulsive  work ;  it  is  not  every  woman  who  will 
undertake  such  a  class  of  work  as  you  find  in  the  usual 
small  workhouse  hospital. 

1194.  Should  you  say  that  the  value  of  the  certi- 
ficates given  to  these  nurses  is  very  small  in  the 
medical  world? — ^It  is  very  small  at  the  present  time, 
partly  because  the  examining  body  is  a  body  of  no  stand* 
ing  ;  that  is  why  the  proposed  Yorkshire  Nursing  Board 
want  to  get  the  Yorkshire  College  to  take  these  exa- 
minations, so  that  in  future,  if  a  nurse  has  one  of  these 
csertificates,  she  will  have  a  chance  of  getting  employ- 
ment in  other  directions. 

1195.  You  suggest  some  regulations  as  to  training 
probationers,  do  you  not? — What  I  wish  to  emphasise 
is  this  :  When  the  Yorkshire  Board  was  proposea  I  sent 
in  a  scheme  which  was  not  adopted,  but  one  or  two  of 
mj  suggiBstions  were.  One  was  that  there  should  be 
power  between  union  and  union  to  exchange  proba- 
tioners, and  that  after  spending,  say  two  years,  in  a 
larger  infirmary,  a  probationer  should  go  for  one  year 

.  to  a  smaller  infirmary,  and  that  that  should  count  as 
one  year  of  her  training.  If  the  Yorkshire  Board  is 
formed  I  thin)c  it  ought  to  be  compulsory  that  the 
smaller  unions  should  have  a  constant  supply  of  half 
trained  probationers  to  take  charge  of  their  sick  poor ; 
even  if  {liey  have  only  a  small  iimrmary  of  seven  beds 
I  would  make  it  oompulsor]^  that  every  probationer 
should  take  part  of  her  training  out  there,  so  that 
smaller  unions  should  not  have  so  much  difficulty  in 
getting  help.  Even  if  a  nurse  had  to  spend  three 
months  in  a  small  infirmary  of  seven  beds,  I  think  there 
would  be  no  difficulty ;  she  would  know  that  for  three 
monthfs  she  would  be  there,  and  then  go  to  another 
hospital.  The  training  of  nurses  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged even  in  the  small  unions. 

1196.  What  age  would  these  girls  be?— -They  would 
be  over  21,  I  suppose. 

1197.  And  they  would  be  constantly  shifting? — Yes. 

1198.  Would  not  that  be  yerj  deleterious  to  the  sick 
in  these  workhouses?  What  would  happen  if  there 
was  an  acute  case  ? — I  think  they  would  be  competent 
to  nurse  that  case  under  the  direction  of  the  medical 
officer ;  you  see,  th^  would  have  had  some  experience. 

1199.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tion which  is  to  be  required  for  an  institution  training 

Srobationers  ?  Do  you  consider  there  ought  to  be  a  re&i- 
ent  medical  ^officer  where  the  nurses  are  to  be  trained 
as  superintendents  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  every  infirmazj 
with  200  beds  should  have  a  resident  medical  officer. 
I  think  ir  is  quite  as  necessary  that  they  should  have 
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a  regident  medical  officer  as  that  they  shoald  hare 
nurses.  I  feel  very  strongly  on  that  point.  At  the 
aame  time  I  would  not  prevent  a  nurse  who  had  been 
trained  in  a  smaller  workhouse,  if  ahe  had  had  also 
two  years'  experience  in  a  general  hospital,  being  put 
in  tha  position  of  a  sufHsrintendent  nurse.  If  she  had 
hai  general  experience  in  a  hospital  like  that  at  Leeds, 
I  think  she  would  be  competent  to  become  a  superin- 
tendent nurse. 

1200.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  two  classes  of 
uurses,  one  holding  an  honours  certificate  and  the  oth«r 
a  pass  certificate?— No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  that  would 
be  possible. 

1201.  This  Board  has  to  lay  down  some  standard  for 
those  who  are  to  take  superintendents'  places  P — Quite 
so,  but  to  have  two  grades  working  in  the  same  wards — 
I  do  not  think  that  would  be  wise.  It  would  not  do  to 
have  two  certificates,  which  would  indicate  tHat  one 
class  of  nurse  was  superior  to  another;  but  if  a  nurse 
could  pass  a  higher  examination  to  secure  a  position 
as  superintendent  nuise  it  would  be  different. 

1202.  You  think  she  ought  to  pass  a  fipecial  examina- 
tion to  qualify  later  on — ^that  she  should  first  get 
through  the  pass,  and  then  take  a  higher  one  later  on  ? 
— Yes ;  then  the  superintendent  nurse's  certificate  would 
be  awarded  by  merit,  and  not  by  the  mere  accident  of 
training. 

•  1203.  Do  you  wish  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
f ricticm  between  officers  of  the  workhouse  and  the  supers 
intendent  nurse?— There  has  been  friction  with  us  at 
Bunslet;  there  always  is  friction,  and  my  feeling  is  to 
mako  the  superintendent  nurse  supreme  head  of  her  own 
department,  and  that  the  workhouse  master  should  only 
have  control  over  the  infirmary  as  a  structure,  and 
nothing  else.  The  superintendent  nurse  should  make 
her  requisitions  upon  the  master  for  cooked  food,  stores, 
etc.,  for  laundry  work,  and  everything  ^e  would  need  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  her  department.  I  would  not 
allow  the  master  or  matron  to  interfere  in  any  way. 

120*.  {Dr,  Fvller.)  As  regards  the  200  beds  limit  for 
a  resident  medical  officer,  would  you  say  that  in  a  work- 
house infirmary  of  that  size  he  would  have  enough  tq 
occupy  his  'time  ? — I  think  he  would  find  work  to  occupy 
his  time,  and  a  much  better  training  could  be  given  to 
the  nwrses— they  would  get  what  they  require,  a  sort  of 
bedside  training.  As  things  are  now,  the  medical  officer 
makes  a  hurri^  visit  to  the  workhouse,  and  he  cannot 
possibly  devote  the  time  to  bedside  training  of  the 
nurses  which  might  be  given  if  you  had  a  resident 
medical  officer.  , 

1205.  Do  you  suggest  that  he  would  pay  more  personal 
attention  to  his  patients  than  at  the  present  time? — ^I 
do,  sir;  he  woula' spend  more  time  in  the  wards.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  any  neglect  at  the 
present  time,  but  I  think  they  would  get  more  individual 
attention. 

1206.,  Would  it  be  feasible,  in  your  opinion,  to  asso- 
oiate  districts  immediately  around  a  workhouse,  and  for 
the  doctor  to  act  as  resident  medical  officer  ? — ^It  would 
not  be  at  all  difficult^n  fact,  I  suggested  it  six  years 
ago,  when  there  was  a  vacancy.  I  suggested  that  the 
Hunslet  Board  should  appoint  a  resident  medical  man 
for  the  workhouse  infirmary,  and  that  he  should  do 
some  of  the  outside  work  as  well. 

1207.  Would  there  be  any  disadvantage  in  having  a 
reaideort  medical  officer  for  a  workhouse  of  200  beds 
without  any  outside  work  ? — No,  no  disadvantage. 

1206.  But  would  there  not  be  a  danger  of  his  getting 
rusty  and  out  of  touch  with  his  fellows? — No;  it  is  not 
as  though  a  man  would  stay  there  altogether — a  man 
would  probably  not  stay  there  long;  in  a  year  or  18 
months  he  would  probably  leave  to  go  to  a  larger  place, 
or  take  up  other  work. 

1209.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  workhouse  medical 
officer  should  be  also  a  district  medical  officer  invari- 
ably ? — I  do  not  put  that  forward  as  a  suggestion  now, 
because  you  woT:dd  have  so  many  vested  interests  to 
fight. 

1210.  But  as  naturally  suitable  when  the  opportunity 
offered? — ^Yes;  if  the  opportunity  offered  I  think  it  is 
an  excellent  plan.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  out- 
door siok  poor  are  not  looked  after  by  the  medical  men  as 
well  as  they  might  be. 

1211.  Then  as  regards  sending  half-time  probationers 
to  some  of  the  smaller  workhouses:  in  a  venr  large 
number  of  these  smaller  workhouses  the  medical  officer 


visits  only  once  or  twice  a  week.    Would  you  think  a    ^,  Hawk- 
half-trained  person  suitable  to  be  put  in  charge  under        y€tnL 

such  circumstances? — I  think  she  is  better  than  thd        

existing  motherly  woman  who  has  had  no  training  at  all 
— quite  as  competent  as  the  Mrs.  Gamp  of  the  present 
time. 

1212.  Is  there  any  objection,  from  your  point  of  view, 
to  advertising  for  probationers  in  the  local  papers  ? — ^No 
..bjection. 

1213.  Do  you  find  that  by  advertising  in  local  papers 
you  get  local  applicants  ?— We  get  local  applicants  aa 
probationers,  but  not  as  nurses. 

1214.  As  regards  your  point  that  the  Guardians  should 
have  power  to  call  in  surgeons  or  medical  men  from 
outside  to  assist  in  operations,  have  the  Guardians  not 
that  power  at  the  present  time? — ^I  do  not  think  they 
have  power  to  call  in  a  surgeon  to  perform  an  operation 
in  the  wtorkhouse  infirmary,  because  they  have  not 
power  to  bpend  the  money — they  have  to  apply  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  permission  to  pay  fees. 

1215.  Have  you  any  reason  to  say  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  refused  at  any  time  to  sanction 
expenditure  of  that  kind  ?— No,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
so.  At  the  same  time  it  is  recommended  to  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  send  cases  requiring  operation  to  a  general 
infirmary,  and  the  result  has  been  operation  cases  have 
been  sent.  Our  medical  officer  has  hesitated  to  ask  the 
Guardians  to  allow  him  to  undertake  these  cases,  be- 
cause he  knew  this  letter  existed. 

1216.  Do  you  think  the  workhouse  medical  officer 
should  apply  to  the  Guardians  for  sanction  to  perform 
an  operation? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  the  Guardians  are 
(the  proper  body  to  give  sanction  at  all,  because  they 
know  nothing  about  surgical  operations.  The  medical 
officer  knows  when  an  operation  ought  to  be  performed, 
and  if  he  thinks  it  should  be  done  it  would  be  absurd,  to 
my  mind^  to  put  the  Guardians  over  him  in  that  way. 
The  interesting  work  is  being  taken  out  of  our  work- 
house infirmaries  and  being  given  to  the  general  in- 
firmary, and  all  the  dirty  work  has  been  left,  and  that  is 
why  we  cannot  get  our  nurses  to  stay  with  us. 

1217.  I  put  it  to  you  that  that  instruction  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  workhouses 
the  nursing  staff  was  insufficient ?—ProbaWy  it  was  so; 
we  only  had  10  nurses  to  700  patients  in  Leeds  from 
1883  to  1887. 

1218.  Oan  this  complaint  as  to  sending  away  of  opera- 
tions be  regarded  as  a  usual  one? — ^I  am  speaking  for 
Hunslet— our  medical  officer  has  complained  about  it, 
and  we  have  always  had  to  come  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  approval  to  pay  a  fee.  We  have  felt 
that  it  was  the  wrong  way  to  put  things  that  the  medical 
officer  should  have  to  ask  this  permission — that  he  ought 
to  have  the  discretion  to  call  in  anyone  he  wishes,  if 
^e  feels  himself  incompetent  to  perform  a  major  operar 
tion  alone. 

1210.  You  said  that  you  formed  your  probationer  staff 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  traineid  nurses.  I  put 
it  to  you  that  that  fact  woul^d  be  a  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  proper  care  and  attention  which  operations  ought  tpj 
receive  ? — ^I  think  it  is  notorious  that  the  work  in  work- 
house infirmariea  is  verv  objectionable  work,  and  that 
people  recognise  that  tney  cannot  get  proper  training 
there  under  present  circumstances. 

1220.  Are  we  to  infer  that,  suppose  it  was  generally 
known  that  operations  would  be  performed,  there  would 
not  be  difficulty  in  getting  trained  nurses  to  apply  for 
these  positions? — I  think  so,  because  they  womd  not 
take  out  the  whole  of  their  training  in  small  work- 
houses— the  bulk  of  their  time  would  be  spent  in  the 
larger  workhouse  infimuiries,  like  Leeds  or  Halifax, 
where  a  vast  experience  could  be  gained. 

1221.  And  if  the  Board  gave  this  permission,  do  you 
think  this  would  be  an  inducement  to  trained  nurses  to 
apply  for  these  posts  ? — I  think  it  would  be  one  of  the 
inducements.  Another  one  would  be  taking  the  control 
of  the  master  and  matron  away,  and  leaving  the  super- 
intendent nurse  in  charge  of  her  own  establishment. 

1222.  (Mr.  Knollys,)  I  want  to  be  quite  clear  about 
that  Circular — was  not  the  cause  of  that  Circular  being 
issued  the  fact  that  it  had  come  to  the  knowledge  uf 
the  Board  that  many  (minor  operat\pns  were  being  per- 
formed without  ansesthetics  being  given  ? — ^I  cannot  say ; 
it  reads  as  if  in  effect  it  recognised  that  operationc  '>f 
5erious  character  should  be  sent  to  the  general  infirmary. 

1223.  Do  you  acknowledge  that  the  nursing  staff  in 
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MINUTES  OF   EVIDENCE: 


.Dr.  Hawk'    cbe  general  infirmaries  is,  as  a  rule,  mnch  more  com- 

yard,        petent  to  deal  with  dangerous  surgical  operations  than 

the  nursing  sta£F  in  the  smaller  workhouse  infirmaries  P — 

I  do,  sir,  because  the  nurses  have  such  a  tremendous 

experience. 

1224.  And  yet  you  consider  that  the  performance  of 
mperations  should  he  encouraged  in  workhouses  merely 
for  the  sake  of  training  nurses  P — Tes,  that  is  so ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  workhouse  infirmary  nurse 
should  not  attain  the  same  standard  as  Jie  nurse  in  the 
general  infirmary. 

1225.  At  the  expense  of  the  paupers — because  it  is 
good  for  the  training  of  nurses  you  would  reoommend 
that  the  operations  should  be  performed  P — All  opera- 
tions should  be  done  in  their  own  establishments.  If 
the  medical  officer  does  not  feel  competent  to  do  that 
operation,  he  should  have  power  to  call  in  a  sureeon 
from  outside  who  is  competoit,  and  if  he  wishes  to  have 
juiy  other  help  hn  should  hare  power  to  get  it. 

1226.  Hare  you  heard  from  medical  men  or  heads  of 
instituti<His  any  complaint  of  the  small  value  of  Poor 
I^aw  certificates? — ^No,  I  have  not  had  any  complaints 
from  institutions,  but  I  have  had  them  from  our  own 
probationers  and  others. 

1227.  Not  from  anybody  beyond  that  ? — I  have  not. 

1228.  There  is  one  point — with  regard  to  the  trainpg. 
under  your  YorkfiOiire  scheme — ^you  suggest  that  it 
should  lay  an  oUigation  on  larger  unions  to  help  the 
smaller  in  the  matter  of  the  supply  of  nurses.  How 
can  that  be  brought  about? — ^There  would  be  no  induce- 
ment for  Hunslet  to  go  into  the  scheme,  except  that 
by "  his  means  they  would  always  be  certain  of  having 
trained  nurses  in  their  workhouse  infirmary.  The 
schame  as  at  present  formulated  is  rather  crude,  and 
we  all  recognise  (all  those  who  subscribe  to  it)  that  it  is 
capable  of  great  improvement,  and  that  there  are  many 
local  details  that  would  have  to  be  worked  out  by  ex- 
perience. The  inducement  for  all  smaller  unions  to 
come  into  the  scheme  is  that  they  would  always  have 
trained  nurses  to  nurse  in  their  wards.  It  would  be  a 
condition  of  the  service  of  the  nurse  that  she  must 
obey  im-tructions,  and  that  she  must  go  where  the 
Nursing  Board  choose  to  send  her.  Of  course,  always  on 
the  understanding  that  she  would  not  be  kept  at  a  small 
infirmary  for  a  Ibng  time. 


1229.  You  would  limit  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
whom  you  supplied  nurses  to  those  subscribing  to  your 
Yorkshire  Association P — Quite  so;  but  a  oompulsory 
scheme  would  be  best  All  Boards  of  Guardians  train- 
ing probationers  would  have  a  representative  en  the 
Nnrsmg  Board,  and  every  union  subscribing  to  the 
funds  of  the  Board  would  have  the  privilege  of  asking 
for  trained  nurses  being  sent  to  theuL  Of  course  in 
the  case  of  very  small  workhouses  I  would  not  ask  the 
nurse  to  stay  there  very  long,  but  I  think  you  might 
have  a  system  by  which  the  trained  nurse  might  be 
sent  for  one  or  two  years  to  one  of  these  smaller  work- 
house infirmaries,  and  then  she  might  apply  for  a  post 
in  one  of  the  larger  ones.  You  coAd  thus  have  a  con- 
stant chsnpe  of  nurses,  without  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  advertising. 

1230.  (Cliairman.)  I  gather  that  you  do  not  attach  any 
great  importance  to  the  fact  of  the  medical  officer 
residing  on  the  premises  so  long  as  he  gives  adequate 
lectara^  ^I  tliinlc  that  the  mere  fact  tluvt  he  was  there 
would  have  the  effect  of  attracting  a  better  class  of 
women  to  be  treined. 

1231.  I  notice  that  you  say  in  your  precis  that  "  The 
training  given  in  infirmaries  without  a  resident  medical 
officer  may  be  quite  equal  to  the  training  given  in  institu- 
tions  with  one  "  I — ^It  may  be,  and  it  may  not. 

1232.  You  think  we  should  retain  that  oonditioD, 
that  Uiero  should  be  a  resident  medical  officer? — I  do ; 
but  I  would  not  bar  every  nurse  who  is  not 
trained  at  a  workhouse  infirmary  having  a  resident 
medical  officer  from  becoming  a  superintendent  nurse. 
I  think  if  you  have  a  nurse  trained,  say,  in  Hunslet, 
where  we  have  no  resident  medical  officer,  and  she 
afterwards  spent  two  years  in  a  general  infirmary,  she 
should  be  competent  to  take  a  post  as  superintendent 
nurse. 

1233.  You  said  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting 
nurses  at  the  Leeds  General  Infirmary.  Is  that  the 
case  at  the  present  time  ? — ^I  cannot  say.  I  went  before 
the  committee  in  1899,  and  I  was  told  then  they  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  nurses.  The^  had  any  number 
of  applications  from  people  to  come  m  as  probationers. 

1234.  That  was  in  1899,  the  case  might  be  different 
now?— Yes,  it  may  be  different  now. 


Mr.  Peter 
Atkinjtofi, 


Mr.  Pbteb  Atkinbon,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


1235.  (€haimian,)  Mr.  Peter  Atkinson,  I  think  you 
are  a  Member  of  the  Kingston-upon-HuU  City  Corpora- 
tion, and  Chairman  of  the  Staff  Committee  of  the 
Kingston-upon-Hull  Incorporation  for  the  Poor,  are  you 
not? — ^Yes,  sir. 

1236.  You  have  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  nurses, 
have  you  not  ?— We  have,  sir. 

1237.  Gould  you  give  us  ml  illustraticm  indicating  the 
result  of  your  advertising  ? — ^We  have  advertised  in  the 
service  papers,  the  local  papers,  and  also  the  "York- 


shire Post,"^'  with  the  resuft  that  about  three  weeks  or  a 
month  ago  we  had  not  one  single  application  for  the  post 
of  charse  nurse.  We  advertisea  also  in  the  local  papers  for 
probationers,  with  tiie  result  that  we  had  two  applica- 
tions, which  came  before  the  committee,  and  we  ap- 
pointed them,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  full 
Board,  but  subsequently,  I  think  from  information  the 
i;ommittee  had,  we  were  informed  that  they  had  visited 
the  hospital,  and  had  seen  the  lady  superintendentr- 
whether  she  had  said  something  or  not,  I  do  not  know — 
but  we  received  a  letter  next  morning  to  say  that  they 
had  reconsidered  their  application,  and  declined  to  take 
Uiese  posts.  The  clerk  wrote  to  them,  and  it  transpired 
that  the  reason  for  their  action  was  ^and  this  is  a  question 
which  has  oft3n  been  considered  by  our  committee 
and  many  of  our  different  unions)  the  Order  of  1897 
that  was  issued  setting  forth  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  would  sanction  no  appointment  as  lady 
superintendent  if  the  cMididate  had  not  had  three 
years  training  under  a  resident  medical  officer.  The 
superintendent  mentioned  this  fact  to  the  probationers 
we  had  appointed,  and  stated  that  they  would  be  in  no 
better  position  at  the  end  of  their  three  years'  training 
with  us,  with  the  result  that  they  declined  the  appoint- 
m3nts,  notwithstanding  that  we  laid  before  them  the 
fact  that  we  hoped  to  nave  the  scheme  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Tillotson  in  his  evidence.  I  would  say  that  we 
have  had  a  considerable  number  of  probationers  with 
u"  'rom  time  to  time;  we  take  them  first  for  a  short 


time  on  trial,  with  the  result  that  many  were  found 
utterly  unfit  for  the  work,  and  out  of  the  number  who 
have  been  retained  by  us,  one  unfortunately  died,  six 
passed  their  examination,  but  not  sufficiently  well  to 
get  a  certificate,  but  we  gave  them  a  testimonial.  Tlie 
examination  was  not  by  our  own  medical  officer,  or  by 
the  lad^  superintendent,  but  we  appointed  a  medical 
officer  in  the  town  to  take  the '  examinations.  One 
hundred  marks  was  the  maximum  they  could  get  in 
the  examination,  but  they  did  not  even  get  the  50  or  60 
whicN  were  necessary  to  get  them  a  certificate,  so  we 
simply'  gave  them  a  testimonial.  £ight  probationers 
refnsei  to  stay  with  us,  one  resigned,  two  v^ho  wei'e 
with  us  on  three  months'  probation  sent  a  letter  a  fort- 
night ago,  saying  they  did  not  care  for  the  i^orkhouse 
training,  and  the  other  eight  are  with  ns  at  the  present 
time.  We  find  that  when  a  probationer's  time  expires 
they  appear  to  be  prompted  by  a  desire  to  extend  th^ir 
knowleage  and  experience,  and  seak  employment  in 
general,  fever,  or  other  hospit'>l  work,  or  take  up  private 
work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  will  have  to  be 
romo  very  much  higher  standard  of  training  in  order 
to  attract  more  suitable  probationers  to  present  them- 
selves for  this  employment. 

1238.  Has  the  diffifficulty  increased  of  late  years  ?— 
Very  much,  sir.  At  times  we  have  had  plenty  of  appli- 
cants, but  not  good  ones. 

1230.  You  don't  get  small  farmers'  daughters.^ — Oh, 
no  ;  I  don't  remember  one  applying.  They  have  only 
locikl  applicants ;  one  did  come  &om  Sheffield,  but 
she  would  not  stay  three  months. 

1240.  They  are  all  town  girls  that  come  to  you  ? — Yes, 
no  country  girls  whatever. 

1241.  What  do  you  attribute  the  difficulties  toP—One 
of  th')  difficulties  is  that  before  they  come  into  it  they 
think  it  is  a  very  nice  occupation,  but  after  being  with 
us  for  three  months  they  do  not  care  much  for  it.  We 
have  two  hospitals,  one  with  100  beds  for  acute  cases 
and  ordinary  cases,  and  the  other,  the  old  hospital  for 
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190  beds,  which  are  mostly  occupied  by  chronic  cases, 
in  which  simply  care  and  attention  are  requircid — ^they 
practically  go  there  to  end  their  days.  When  these 
probationers  come  to  realise  Avhat  this  kind  of  nursing 
means  they  regret  having  commenced  it,  and  they  soon 
aeem  to  sicken  of  the  whole  work,  iliere  is  no  change 
practically,  there  are  not  even  any  infectious  cases,  it  is 
simply  to  drudge  from  morning  till  night  for  these 
helpless  people. 

1242.  But  can  you  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  how  to 
remedy  these  thmgs?— The  difficulty  is  to  remedy  it. 
We  make  it  as  attractive  as  we  possibly  can.  They  have 
a  fair  amount  of  holidays,  good  food,  and  good  rooms. 
We  have  not  separate  rooms,  but  there  are  only  two  bods 
in  a  room,  and  they  have  a  fortnight's  holiday  in  the 
year,  and  everything  .'s  satisfactory  as  far  as  possible. 
Perhaps  there  is  one  thing  that  has  not  been  mentioned. 
Very  often  you  g^t  a  lady  superintendent  who  is  a 
little  bit  high-s{>irited,  anJ  probably  drastic  in  her 
requirements,  which  they  do  not  care  for. 

1243.  As  to  the  question  of  friotion  with  the  master 
and  matron,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  on  that 
point?— Of  course  where  iJie  hospital  is  quite  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  main  builaing  the  lady  superin- 
tendent should  have  sole  charge.  I  certainly  think 
that  the  doctor  and  the  lady  superintendent  should  have 
sole  charge  of  the  hospital,  so  far  as  nursing  and  cleanli- 
ness  are  concerned,  and  that  no  interference  should 
be  allowed  by  the  master  or  matron,  except  so  far  as 
general  stores  are  concernad.  It  seems  to  me  tJiat  this 
ought  to  be  an  easy  and  simple  matter,  but  we  have 
had  great  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  stores.  In  sending 
to  the  laundry,  friction  is  very  often  caused  through  not 
checking  all  ihe  different  articles  sent.  I  should  sugTOst 
that  if  tills  matter  could  be  altered  it  would  be  well  to 
do  it,  in  order  to  keep  the  lady  superintendent  entirely 
apart  from  the  master  and  matron. 

1244.  There  is  one  other  point  as  to  the  qualification 
for  superintendent  nurses.  Do  you  consider  that  the 
requirement  of  three  years'  training  in  a  recognised 
infirmary  or  hospital  should  be  maintained  1—1  do  not 
consider  that  three  years  is  sufficient  for  a  lady  super- 
iatendent.  I  think  she  requires  some  additional  ex- 
perience as  well. 

1245.  You  think  she  should  hare  at  further  certificate  P 

— Ifes. 

1246.  Do  you  set  any  store  on  residence  of  the  medical 
officer  in  an  institution  ?— I  do  not  agree  with  it ;  because 
they  have  nothing,  only  these  chronic  cases.  We  have 
in  our  institution  no  surgical  cases  at  all — all 
operation  work  is  done  at  the  general  hospital.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  If  you  are 
to  train  your  probationers  probably  it  would  be  well 
to  have  an  operating  room  at  the  institution,  but  I 
think,  considering  all  things,  I  do  not  favour  a  resident 
medical  officer.  I  cannot  see  for  the  life  of  me  what  he 
would  have  to  do  for  the  rest  of  his  time. 

1247.  The  point  is,  are  we  to  insist  on  there  being  a 
resident  medical  officer  if  the  probationers  trained  there 
are  to  qualify  for  the  post  of  superintendent  nurse  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so  ;  if  he  takes  the  probationers  round 
the  wards,  and  see  that  the  patients  are  properly  at- 
tended to,  and  explains  to  them  the  different  diseases 
as  they  pass  through,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  neces- 
sary at  all. 

1248.  (Mr.  Knollys,)  May  I  ask  what  you  propose  to 
substitute  for  the  resident  medical  officers-Well,  I 
should  certainly  keep  them  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time. 

1249.  If  probationers  are  to  be  trained  in  a  training 
school  for  nurses,  what  condition  shall  be  required  ? — 
v)iir  medical  officer  gives  them  lectures  once  a  week  for 
nine  months,  at  least,  in  a  year. 

1250.  But  what  should  constitute  a  training  school? 
—What  would  you  substitute  if  you  did  not  have 
a  resident  medical  officer  ?— I  have  really  not  considered 
that  point  at  alL 

1251.  I  understand  you  had  a  great  scarcity  of  appli- 
cants for  vacancies  as  nurses  at  Hull?^Yes,  sir;  a 
great  scarcity  of  charge  nurses— that  is  so. 

1252.  What  salary  do  you  offer  ?— £30,  with  rations, 
and  uniform. 

1253.  Were  the  quarters  good?— They  were. 

1254.  There  is  no  special  reason  why  they  should  not 
come  to  Hull  ?— No,  none  that  I  know  of. 

1265.  They  cannot  be  certain  of  having  a  bedroom  to 


tlienibelves,  can  they  ? — The  charge  nurses  have  a  sepa-     jsfr.  Peter 
rate  bedroom,  but  not  the  probationers.  Atkinson. 

1256.  I  suppose  directly  your  probationers  find  out        ~~- 
that  your  Irainintf  does  not  qualify  them  to  be  super- 
intendent nurses  tney  want  to  leave? — Not  necessarily  ; 

they  get  a  very  good  training  as  far  as  we  are  aware. 

1257.  But  it  does  not  give  them  full  qualification  P 
—No,  sir,  it  does  not. 

1258.  You  suggest  that  there  should  be  improvement 
in  the  officers'  dietaries  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  that  is  not  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned  ;  it  is  in  other  unions. 

1259.  But  is  not  that  absolutely  within  the  discretion 
of  the  Guardians? — ^That  is  so;  but  all  Guardians  are 
not  alike  in  this  respect ;  some  are  not  so  liberal  as 
others. 

1260.  Ton  think  they  should  be  given  extended  leave. 
What  leave  do  you  give  your  nurses  ? — ^A  fortnight,  sir ; 
but  some  of  them  complain  very  much  that  it  is  not 
sufficient^  and  we  often  have  to  grant  additional  leave. 
We  appointed  a  lady  superintendent  the  other  day,  and 
the  filrst  question  she  asked  after  accepting  the  appoint- 
ment was  what  leave  she  would  get,  and  when  sne  was 
told  a  fortnight  she  said  that  was  not  enough ;  she 
should  want  a  month  at  least. 

1261.  I  understand  that  you  would  not  materially  alter 
the  relations  between  master  and  matron  and  superin- 
tendent nurse  in  an  establishment  where  they  are  under 
one  administration  ? — ^I  said  that  I  should  give  the  lady 
superintendent  and  the  doctor  sole  charge  so  far  as 
nursing  and  cleanliness  was  concerned,  but  so  far  as 
stores  are  concerned  I  should  let  the  master  and  matron 
have  charge  of  them. 

1262.  Tou  would  not  give  the  matron  any  power  in 
the  sick  wards?— No,  sir. 

1263.  Of  any  sort  whatever  P — No,  air ;  except  looking 
after  the  clothing  being  clean  and  in  proper  order,  but 
not  so  far  as  nursing  is  concerned. 

1264.  But  looking  after  clothing,  would  not  that  bring 
her  into  conflict  with  the  superintendent  nurse  7 — ^Not 
if  it  is  carried  out  on  proper  business  lines. 

1265.  Would  you  extend  that  of  bed  linen — sheets  and 
so  on  ? — Certainly  ;  the  superintendent  nurse  should  be 
able  to  get  as  many  sheets  as  she  wanted,  but  it  would 
be  the  matron's  duty  in  case  of  renewal  to  see  that  the 
old  ones  were  accounted  for. 

1266.  Supposing  the  superintendent  nurse  thought 
they  were  necessazy,  and  the  matron  thought  they  were 
not  necessary? — If  the  matron  is  there  she  ought  to 
have  some  little  charge. 

1267.  (Dr.  Downes.)  I  understand,  Mr.  Atkinson, 
that  there  is  some  training  for  probationers  in  your  in- 
firmary at  the  present  time  ?~Tes,  there  is. 

1268.  And  they  have  a  certificate  at  the  end  of  their 
training  if  they  can  pass  the  examination  ?— Yes. 

1260.  You  menticmed  the  case  of  some  nurses  who 
failed  in  the  examination,  and  in  that  instance  you  gave 
them  a  testimonial.  Is  there  not  some  disadvantage 
in  giving  this,  if  they  cannot  pass  ?— I  don't  think  so, 
sir,  because  we  have  had  one  or  two  cases  tiiat  have  left 
us,  and  they  have  gone  into  private  nursing,  with  u 
result  that  they  have  turned  out  very  successful.  Even 
those  who  cannot  pass  feel  they  should  have  this  testi- 
monial to  say  how  long  they  have  been  with  us. 

1270.  Have  you  inquired  what  becomes  of  proba- 
tioners who,  having  taken  their  certificates,  leave 
you? — I  believe  one  is  a  superintendent  nurse  at  the 

S resent  time,  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government 
loard,  I  believe  ;  some  have  got  married,  and  they  have 
left ;  but  we  really  have  no  knowledge  of  their  after 
life,  sir. 

1271.  (Dr.  Fuller.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  what 
union  you  represent ;  is  it  Sulcoates  ?— No,  the  Incor- 
poration for  the  Poor  of  Kingston-on-HuU.  It  was  an 
old  charter  granted  in  1608. 

1272.  Then  it  is  purely  a  town  imion  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

1273.  Have  you  any  scheme  of  training  in  your  in- 
firmary submitted  to  you  as  a  Board  of  Guardians?— 
Yes,  sir. 

1274.  Does  your  superintendent  nurse  give  lectures? 
— No,  sir,  only  the  doctor ;  she  takes  the  probationers 
round  the  wards  and  coaches  them  in  their  work. 

1275.  You  do  not  really  know  that  there  is  any  schcrnt. 
or  curriculum  followed  at  your  infirmary  ?— Oh,  rew. 
there  is  a  certain  curriculum.     We  have  spei:*  •»  •'     ' 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


deal  of  money  in  books,  etc.,  for  them.  I  am  sorry  I 
have  not  the  paper  with  me,  but  I  will  send  it  if  you 
would  like  to  see  it. 

1276.  As  regards  accommodation,  has  not  that  been 
a  trouble  to  you  ? — ^No,  sir,  it  has  always  been  satisfac- 
tory ;  it  is  considered  splendid  accommodation — they 
all  dine  together. 


1277.  Is  not  the  accommodation  rather  cramped? — 
Not  at  all,  sir.  * 

1278.  Ther^  is  one  other  question.  As  regards  the 
friction  between  the  superintendent  nurse  and  the 
master  and  matron,  has  that  \K^n  a  trouble  to  you  as  a 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — ^Not  so  much  recently  ;  but  we 
have  had  friction  with  other  nurses  just  the  same. 


Mr.  Sendor 
fothergilL 


Mr.  Senior  Fothzboill,  called ;  and  Examined. 


1279.  Mr.  Senior  Fothergill,  you  are,  I  imderstand. 
President  of  the  National  ±*oor  Law.  Officers'  Associa- 
tion ;  is  that  the  title  ?— Yes,  1  am,  sir. 

1280.  You  are.  yourself,  I  understand,  Superinten- 
dent of  Out-relief  at  Birmingham  ? — ^I  am,  sir. 

1281.  That  does  not  bring  you  into  contact  with  nurses 
at  all,  does  it  ? — ^No,  sir,  not  immediately. 

1282.  Have  you  before  held  a  position  which  has 
brought  you  into  contact  with  nurses  ? — ^No,  I  have  not, 
sir. 

1283.  Then  perhaps  Mr.  Leach  had  better  give  us  his 
evidence  first  ?— I  have  no  objection  to  that,  sir. 

1284.  But  there  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  I 
should  like  first  to  hear  you.  I  notice  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  there  being  two  classes  of  nurses,  one  with  a 
first  class  certificate  and  one  with  some  lower  certificate. 
What  do  you  mean  by  "  first-class  "  certificate  ? — ^I  am 


of  opinion  that  there  should  be  different  classes  of  certi- 
ficates, that  probationary  nurses  should  have  three 
years'  training,  and  then  sit  for  examination.  A  third 
class  certificate  should  be  given  to  those  who  are  com- 
petent to  efficiently  nurse  chronic  cases,  and  a  second 
class  certificate  should  qualify  for  the  position  of  sister 
or  charge  nurse.  In  tne  first  instance  no  certificate 
should  be  .fi;iven  above  the  second  class,  but  any  nurse 
who  had  obtained  that  certificate  should  be  eligible  to 
sit  for  examination  at  the  end  of  another  year's  ser- 
vice, when  organisation  and  domestic  duties  should  form 
part  of  the  examination,  and  if  satisfactory  a  first  clasa 
certificate  should  be  given,  which  should  qualify  for  the 
position  of  superintendent  nurse.  Every  superintendent 
nurse  should  also  possess  a  diploma  of  the  London  Ob- 
stetrical Society.  These  qualifications  appear  to  me 
necessary  for  the  efficient  training  and  supervision  of  a 
staff  of  nurses.  There  should  be  a  standard  or  uni- 
form examination  at  all  training  schools  for  nurses. 


Mr.  Charles 
S,  Leach. 


Mr.  Charles  H.  L&ach,  called;  and  Examined. 


1285.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Leadi,  do  you  hold  an  official 
position  in  the  Poor  Law  Officers'  Association  7—1  have 
been  President 

1286.  You  are  ex-President  of  the  Association  now, 
then? — ^Yes,  the  ex-President. 

1287.  I  believe  you  are  also  Clerk  to  the  Guardians 
of  the  Darlington  Union,  are  you  not  ? — ^I  am. 

1288.  As  to  the  qualification  of  nurses,  do  you  con- 
sider there  should  be  any  alteration  in  the  rules  we 
have  laid  down  in  that  matter? — I  may  say  that,  of 
course,  I  have  not  a  great  deal  of  practical  experience  of 
the  nursing  question,  but  we  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  collect  information  from  not  only  nurses, 
but  medical  men,  masters  and  Poor  Law  officers  gene- 
rally on  the  question.  I  have  been  pending  out  inquiries, 
and  have  here  a  large  number  of  replies  from  many  of 
the  large  and  small  unions  in  the  North  of  England, 
both  f roini  masters  and  nurses,  and  also  from  clerks.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  alter  the  qualifications  as 
set  out  in  the  Nursing  Order  for  nurses — that  the  nurse 
must  have  had  some  practical  experience  of  nursing: 
I  am  speaking  now  of  nurses  as  distinct  from  superin- 
tendent nurses. 

1289.*^That  is  for  nurses;  now  as  to  probationers? — 
As  to  probationers ;  we  train  probationers  at  Darling- 
ton ;  I  think  the  so-called  training  in  these  smaller 
workhouses  is  of  very  Rttle  value,  and  I  know  some  of 
our  so-called  trained  nurses  have  found  it  necessary  to 
go  through  a  whole  three  years'  course  afterwards  in 
order  to  make  themselves  in  any  way  qualified  to  take  a 
responsible  position. 

1200.  You  have  not  a  resident  medical  officer,  have 
you? — ^No,  we  have  not.  As  to  that,  in  one  union — ^I 
refer  for  the  moment  to  B<xihdale — they  are  about  to 
have  a  resident  medical  officer,  but  I  am  very  sure  that 
their  course  of  instruction  cannot  be  more  complete  and 
thorough  with  a  resident  than  it  has  been  with  a  non- 
resident medical  officer. 

1291.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  pro- 
bationers ?— None  at  all;  in  fact,  not  only  at  Darling- 
ton, but  at  Bradford,  Birkenhead,  Sheffield,  Liverpool, 
and  other  places  probationers  are  forthcoming  ''in 
hundreds " ;  that  is  the  repl^  from  Sheffield,  and  at 
Bradford  they  had  67  applications  last  year  for  only  10 
vacancies.  But  there  is  a  general  complaint  that  the 
class  of  probationer  they  get  is  not  always  a  desirable 
one. 

1292.  These  67  only  applied;  they  did  not  inquire 
into  their  character  ?— In  the  ordinary  course  they 
would  make  an  application,  and  the  Guardians  would 
make  a  selection  from  amongst  those  applying. 


1293.  Have  you  any  experience  whether  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  nurses  for  other  institutions 
besides  Poor  Law  institutions? — ^I  have  not  any  other 
experience  ;  there  is  no  doubt  a  dearth  of  nurses  gene- 
rally. I  would  like  to  suggest,  with  reference  to  the 
superintendent  nurse,  That  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  a 
nurse  who  has  had  practical  experience  and  training  to 
qualify  Herself  as  superintendent  by  submitting  to  some 
examination.  Just  as  in  the  teaching  profession  you 
have  a  certificated  teacher  who  is  either  trained  or  un- 
trained, but  both  certificated  ;  I  speak  for  the  moment 
as  a  member  of  a  school  board.  It  seems  to  me  that 
where  a  nurse  has  had  practical  experience  it  ought  to 
be  possible  to  put  that  experience  to  some  test,  and  if 
the  test  be  aatisfactory,  then,  though  she  may  not  have 
been  in  a  place  that  is  recognised  as  a  training  school, 
the  issuing  of  the  certificate  ought  to  follow. 

1294.  But  the  order  says  that  '^  unless  the  Board 
dispense  with  the  requirements,  it  must  be  a  three  yeara^ 
training  in  a  hospital  or  infirmary  with  a  resident 
medical  officer,  and  in  a  place  recognised  as  a  training 
school."  The  Board  have  the  power  to  dispense  with 
that  requirement  ?— Yes,  and  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  where  you  have  once  dispensed  with  the  require- 
ment of  your  Order,  that  that  nurse,  on  seeking  a  sub- 
sequent situation,  ought  to  be  able,  without  it  being 
again  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  to  say,  ''  I  am  recognised  as  a  superin- 
tendent nurse " ;  in  other  words,  if  you  have  once 
judged  a  nurse  on  her  merits,  it  ought  to  carry  with  it 
that  with  her  greater  experience  she  should  still  be  re 
cognised  without  having  to  seek  a  fresh  decision  of  your 
Board  on  that  point. 

1296.  I  suppose  your  experience  as  an  Association  has 
been  that  the  great  difficulty  is  in  the  smaller  work- 
houses ? — ^That  is  ao ;  it  is  very  largely  a  question  of 
salary  and  conditions  of  appointment.  In  many  of 
these  places  the  nurse  has  to  do  both  day  and  night 
duty ;  she  ia  on  duty  for  12  hours  at  a  stretch ;  there 
are  no  proper  apartments,  and  no  adequate  and  recog- 
nised leave  of  absence.  At  Teesdale,  near  us,  there  is  a 
charge  nurse,  with  some  16  or  20  beds  ;  she  is  assistant 
matron  as  well,  and  for  all  this  is  paid  the  handsome 
salary  of  £25  per  annum.  At  Sheffield  the  clerk  tells 
me  that  when  they  paid  £30  to  £32  for  a  charge  nurst* 
they  had  some  diflnculty  in  getting  one ;  but  when  they 
raised  the  salary  from  £32  to  £36  he  had  less  difficulty. 

1296.  Have  your  Association  suggested,  or  can  they 
suggeet,  any  method  of  remedying  the  difficulty  in  the 
smaller  workhouses  ? — We  say  that  if  the  conditions  of 
service  were  more  attractive,  the  demand  would  be  mor* 
approximately  met,  but  whether  your  Board  can  do  any- 
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thing  much  in  that  direction  I  am  not  sure.  If  thej 
could  induce  Boards  of  Guardians  to  offer  condi&ons  of 
service  sufficieutlj  attractive  the  nurses  would  go  to 
them,  but  the  small  salaries  and  the  constant  duty  and 
absence  of  any  recognised  leave — ^with  all  these  drair- 
backs  we  cannot  wonder  that  there  is  a  difficulty  ez- 
{jeriehced  in  some  places. 

12Q7.  How  would  you  meet  the  difficulty  of  leave  of 
absence  in  a  small  workhouse  where  there  is  only  one 
nurse  ?— It  seems  insuperable  with  one  nurse.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  met.  There  is  one  thing,  in  many 
of  these  places  there  are  no  acute  cases ;  most  of  the 
sick  are  suffering  from  senile  decay  and  infirmity, 
paralysis,  and  so  on  ;  the  amount  of  nursing  proper  is 
very  small. 

1298.  As  to  the  definition  of  the  respective  duties  of 
the  officers,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  that  ? 
— £  find  that  most  of  the  Bosrda  find  it  necessary,  or 
deem  it  necessary,  themselves  to  define  the  duties  of 
superintendent  and  charge  nnisee  and  probationers. 
My  suggestion  is  that  the  Local  Government  Boasd 
should  themselves  define  or  set  out  what  these  respective 
duties  are ;  I  do  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  exactly 
what  the  definition  should  be.  One  suggestion  I  would 
make  is  that  there  should  be  model  sets  of  rules  that 
Guardians  might  adopt  according  to  ciroumstances  in 
their  workhouse.  The  definition  of  duties  as  they  exist 
in  the  Consolidated  Order  are  just  as  brief  as  they  poB< 
sibly  can  be ;  there  aro  only  three,  of  a  most  elementary 
character,  and  long  since  Boards  have  found  it  necessary 
lo  draw  up  their  « wn  rul3s ;  and  that  in  some  places 
leads  to  trouble,  because  of  the  difference  in  the  rules  of 
one  place  to  those  of  another,  to  which  a  nurse  may 
have  been  accustomed. 

1299.  You  have,  I  think,  some  general  suggestions  to 
make  T^-Yes,  I  wish  to  maxe  a  suggestion  that  the  train- 
ing—the three  yeara'  training— in  a  hospital  or  in- 
firmary mi^  be  recognised,  even  thou^  it  was  not 
all  in  one  institution,  so  long  as  the  training  was  con- 
tinuous It  mip;ht  be  an  advantage  to  many  nurses  to 
break  their  training. 

1300.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
continuous  now  ?— That  ia  the  general  view  taken  of  it. 
The  Ord§r  says  "  a  course  of  three  years  at  least  in  any 
training  school."  The  words  "  any  school "  seem  to 
imply  only  one. 

1301.  Your  Association  take  it  that  it  must  be  in  the 
same  institution  ? — ^Yes,  and  I  think  that  is  the  general 
impression.  One  of  the  superintendent  nurses  suggests 
that  in  many  places  the  amount  of  surgical  experience  is 
very  limited,  and  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  many 
nurses  if  they  could  serve  one  year  here  and  two  years 
tiiere. 

1302.  You  do  not  suggest  that  that  interpretation  has 
received  the  sanction  of  this  Board  ?— No,  but  I  think  it 
is  a  fair  construction. 

1303.  Your  next  suggestion  is  with  regard  to  super- 
intendent nurses,  I  see? — ^I  do  not  think  I  need  lalK>ur 
that  point,  but  I  believe  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  no 
power  to  suspend  a  superintendent  nurse.  I  do  not 
think  it  could  have  been  the  intention  that  she  should* 
be  in  a  moze  secure  position  than  the  medical  officer  or 
the  master. 

1304.  Then  you  wish  to  say  something  as  to  the 
training  of  probationers  in  the  smaller  workhouses? — 
Yes,  I  feel  that  it  is  of  little  value,  and  the  experience 
given  in  some  of  these  smaller  work&fuses  cannot  be 
Tery  valuable  to  a  nurae ;  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
limit.  I  have  told  you  that  nurses  often  find  it  neces- 
sary when  trained  as  probationers  in  small  workhouses 
to  go  afterwards  and  begin  de  novo  in  some  hospital  or 
infirmary,  with  this  drawback,  that  some  places  would 
deem  that  the  experience  they  had  already  acquired  was 
more  of  a  drawback  to  them  than  a  benefit  or  an  ad- 
vantage. 

1306.  I  understand  your  fourth  suggestion  to  be  that 
aU  nurses  i^uld  have  the  same  tenure  of  office  as 
superintendent  nurses?— By  this  (Nursing  Order  of 
course  the  Guardians  have  no  power  to  dismiss  a  superin-^ 
tendent  nurse  without  the  consent  of  the  Board.  Under 
the  Consolidated  Order  the  nurse  was  put,  and  deemed' to 
be  practically  put,  in  the  aame  position  as  the  porter, 
and  the  Guardians  have  power  to  dismiss  her  without 
seeking  the  concurrence  of  this  Board.  I  feel  that  it 
would  lift  the  position  of  the  nurse  if  she  could  feel  a 
little  more  secure ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  nurse  as 
8581 


distinct  from  the  superintendent  nurse.    You  have  given  jUp,  Ckarim 
a  security  of  tenure  to  the  superintendent  nun^ftt  l>vt    J^.  Lmuh, 

you  have  not  altered  in  any  way  .the  position  of  the        

nnrse  from  what  it  whs  in  1847.    Her  duties  and  the 
power  of  the  Guardians  remain  the  same. 

1306.  (Mr,  KnoUys.)  Mr.  Leach,  I  gather  that  you 
propose  to  withdraw  from  the  Guaraians  certain  powers 
whi(^  they  already  possess  ?— That  is  so,  with  reference 
to  the  nurse ;  she  was  treated  m  1847  aa  a  subordinate 
officer,  and  she  is  still  in  tihat  position. 

1307.  The  Guardians  already  possess  that  power,  and 
you  propose  to  withdraw  from  them  certain  powers  which 
they  possess  ?— The  Local  Government  Board  themselves 
did  iJiat  in  the  case  of  the  superintendent  nurse. 

1308.  But  the  superintendent  nurse  waa  a  new  officer  P 
— ^I  am  certain  if  the  Board  would  do  it,  it  would  be 
deemed  a  great  boon  by  the  nurses  in  particular. 

1309.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  deemed  a  boon  by  the 
Guardians? — ^By  sensible  and  reasonable  Boards  there 
would  be  no  objection  taken,  and  unreasonable  ones  ob- 
ject to  everything. 

1310.  Have  you  evidence  that  there  is  any  general 
difficulty  in  obtaining  nurses  for  the  larger  workhouses  7 
— ^No,  ^ey  keep  up  the  supply  by  the  introduction. of 
probationers,  and  carry  them  on  in  due  course  to  charge 
nurse.  Whether  they  can  make  her  into  a  superinten- 
dent nurse  depends  on  wihether  they  have  a  resident 
medical  officer.  • 

1311.  The  difficulty  is  then  in  the  small  workhouses  P 
—Yes. 

1512.  And  it  arises,  not  from  want  of  nurses,  but 
from  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  performed  by  them  % 
— ^And  the  conditions  of  servioe. 

1313.  There  is  a  supply  of  nurses,  but  they  will  not 
take  these  particular  situations? — Yes. 

1314.  Aa  to  obtaining  probationers,  you  have  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  at  Darlington  ?— 'None  whatever,  and 
that  is  the  general  experience  as  gathered  by  myself 
from  other  unions. 

1315.  Do  the  probationers  understand  that  if  they  are 
trained  at  Darlington  it  will  not  fit  them  to  become- 
superintendent  nurses  ? — ^I  think  so ;  some  of  them  pro-^ 
bably  do  not  understand  it  until  they  have  entered  into 
the  service. 

1316.  You  do  not  tell  them  clearly  beforehand  P — ^I  am 
afraid  it  has  not  been  explained  to  them. 

1317.  You  spoke  of  dispensing  with  the  qualification 
ds  regards  superintendent  nurses  on  certain  occasions. 
May  it  not  be  the  fact  that  the  Board  are  willing  to  dis- 
pense with  the  qualificatiim,  not  solely  upon  the  merits^ 
of  the  nurse,  but  having  regard  to  the  particular  post  she 
is  going  to  take  ? — That  might  be. 

1318.  Therefore  it  might  not  do  to  make  it  generall^r 
applicable  ?— Oh,  yes,  I  see ;  the  Board  have  to  con- 
sider in  every  case  whether  the  requirements  of  the 
Order  should  be  dispensed  with. 

1319.  You  propose  to  substitute  some  other  conditions 
for  the  training  school  for  nurses,  do  you  not  ? — ^I  have* 
not  touched  that  point,  except  that  I  auggest  there- 
should  be  something  analogous  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, that  there  should  be  some  examining  boara. 

1320.  But  do  you  think  that  the  requirement  that 
there  should  be  a  resident  medical  officer  is  unneces- 
sary?—I  do. 

1321.  What  would  you  propose  to  substitute  for  thatP 
— ^1  would  suggest  an  examination  test  by  an  indepen- 
dent body. 

1322.  You  would  not  propose,  as  Mr*  Fothergill  does, 
a  certain  number  of  beds  in  the  infirmary? — No;  if  the 
Board  could  do  it,  I  would  suggest  that  there  should  be 
a  periodical  inspection  by  your  medical  inspectors  of 
the  workhouses,  and  that  they  should  be  able  to  grant 
certificates  of  different  grades  of  nurses  ia  found  there. 
There  is  no  general  periodical  inspection  of  workhousea 
by  medical  inspectors  as  apart  from  the  Lunacy  Com- 
missioners. 

13^.  (Dr.  Downes.)  How  many  beds  have  you  in  the 
sick  wards  at  Darlington? — ^I  think  about  40. 

1324.  I  understand  that  you  have  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining probationers  ? — ^No. 

1325.  Have  ;^ou  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  nurses  P — 
No,  no  great  difficulty ;  the  choice  is  somewhat  limited^ 
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Mr.  CkarieM  but  an  advertisement  generally   brings,  eay,    a   doz^n 
B.  Leach,     applications. 

1326.  Where  do  yon  advertise?  —  Generally  in  the 
''Poor  Law  Officers'  Journal"  and  in  "The  Hospital." 
Local  advertisements  are  of  no  value  for  nurses, 

1327.  You  have  tried  them  ?— Yes. 

1328^  You  suggested  that  if  the  oonditions  of  service 
could  be  made  more  attractive,  tho  difficulties  of  obtain- 
ing nurses  might  be  met«  Oan  you  suggest  any  way  in 
which  the  Local  Government  Board  might  be  able  to  in- 
duce the  Guardians  to  do  this? — ^That  is  the  difficulty. 
The  Board  might  perhaps  make  a  representation  that  in 
many  cases  the  emolument's  are  far  too  low  to  attract 
nurses  of  the  class  required.  I  would  not  suggest  that 
Guardians  must  ipso  facto  pay  a  certain  sum.  If  there 
was  a  grant  for  nurses  on  the  lines  of  the  teachers' 
>(rant,  the  grant  would  she  dependent  on  the  salary  paid 
hy  the  Guardians  very  largely ;  and  they  might  be  more 
willing  to  make  the  conditions  of  service  more  nearly 
the  ideal  than  they  are  in  many  of  the  small  workhouses. 

1329.  Can  you  suggest  any  source  of  such  a  grant? — 
I  can  only  suggest  the  taxpayers'  pockets. 

1330.  Do  you  receive  any  repayment  of  officers*  salary 
at  the  present  time  ? — ^We  get,  as  other  unions  do,  what 
is  practically  a  lump  sum  grant  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1888.  The  Parliament  of  that  year  had 
money  to  dispose  of,  and  eventually  it  took  the  shape 
of  giving  to  Guardians  the  whole  of  the  salaries  paid, 
and  the  cost  of  rations  and  medicine  during  the  year 
which  closed  previously.  That  sum  was  fixed  then,  and 
has  not  been  altered.  I  believe  you  have  had  a  sugges- 
tion that  it  ought  to  be  revised  every  five  years.  All 
Guardians  are  getting  to-day  exactly  the  same  grant 
thev  got  in  1888. 

1331.  Would  you  make  any  suggestion  following  out 
that  particular  line?— I  think  a  revision  of  the  grant 
every  fifth  year  would  be  valuable,  because  then  Guar- 
dians would  get  some  return.  You  pay  the  whole  salary 
of  every  officer  as  the  salary  was  in  1887.  It  would  re- 
quire legislation,  but  if  you  could  bring  it  up  to  date 
every  fifth  year  it  would  mean  that  guardians  would  get 
back  again  from  Imperial  sources  any  increased  salaries 
they  paid  to  nurses. 

1332-3.  Then  you  suggest  that  the  service  of  a  proba^ 
tioner  might  be  in  several  training  institutions  instead 
of  in  one.  You  are  perhaps  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
ruled  that  that  service  may  be  in  several  institutions  ? 
— "So,  1  was  not  aware  of  that ;  it  is  not  generally 
Imown.  The  suggestion  came  to  .me  from  the  superin- 
tendent nurse  at  Chorlton.  If  the  Board  were  to  alter 
this  Nursing  Order  I  think  they  might  make  the  terms 
of  the  order  in  that  particular  place  such  that  an  or- 
dinary individual  could  construe  it  without  having  to 
find  out  first  what  is  the  practice  of  the  Board. 

1334.  (Dr.  Fuller,)  I  should  like  to  know  whether  your 
association  proposes  to  give  any  evidence  on  Refers 
ence  4  ? — We  are  not  prepared  to  make  any  suggestion 
for  enlarging  or  altering  the  duties  of  the  master,  but 
we  do  make  a  suggestion  or  two  in  reference  to  the 
matron.  I  think  the  matron  might  be  relieved  of  the 
duty  cast  upon  her  to  visit  morning  and  evening  the 
female  sick  wards,  and  we  think,  too,  the  duty  cast 
upon  her  in  reference  to  the  sick — she  is  practically 
mndie  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  sick — ^might  be 
deleted  from  the  Order  where  there  is  a  Rup«rintendent 
nurRe.  Article  210  (12)  says  she  is  to  take  proper  care 
of  the  children  and  sick  paupers ;  I  think  that,  so  far  as 
regards  the  sick, might  be  removed  from  the  matron  wh?re 
there  is  a  .superintendent  nurse.  I  would  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be  removed  from  her  wliere 
there  is  a  nursf^  who  is  not  a  superintendent  nurse. 

1335.  (Mr.  KnoUys.)  Article  206  (10)  says :  "  To  visit 
all  the  wards  of  the  male  paupers  before  nine  o'clock 
«very  night  in  winter,  and  ten  o'clock  in  summer,  and 
see  that  all  the  male  paupers  are  in  bed,  and  that  all 
fires  and  lights  "therein  are  extinguished,  except  so  far 
as  mav  be  necessary  for  the  sick."  Does  your  Association 
con/»idpr  it  is  desirable  that  that  shoul/1  be  altered? — 
I  think,  so  far  as  I  may  voice  the  Association,  we  agree 
with  that  as  regards  the  sick  wards. 

1336.  (Br.  Fuller.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  sug- 
gestion on  the  part  of  your  Association  that  security  of 
tenure  should  be  given  to  the  ordinary  nurse.  Why  do 
you  pronose  that  ?  Where  is  the  hardship  under  exist- 
ing reKulations  ? — The  Guardians  may  for  any  reason  or 
no  reason  determine  the  engagement  at  any  time. 


1337.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  experience  whether 
this  is  a  frequent  or  fairly  frequent  occurrence  ? — I  know 
some  of  the  difficulties  there  have  been  in  different 
places. 

l33iB.  But  I  speak  of  the  ordinary  nurse — not  of  the 
superintendent  nurse  ?— I  have  heard  from  time  to  time 
of  nurses  being  dismissed,  and  the  nurses  generally  con- 
tend that  the  dismissal  was  unjustifiable ;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  known  any  case  in  which  I  have  gone 
into- the  merits  of  it. 

1339.  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  and  occasional  occur- 
rence— the  dismissal  of  a  nurse,  is  it  not  ?— I  could  not 
quote  to  you  facts,  but  I  should  not  think  it  is  so  very 
rare.  My  point  is  this — ^you  did  a  great  deal  in  the 
early  years  for  the  schoolmistress  by  giving  her  a  certain 
status  in  the  workhouse,  but  you  still  leave  the  nurse 
where  she  was  in  1847.  You  would  probably  tend  to 
improve  matters  by  lifting  her  out  of  that  groove. 
She  ou^t  to  be  an  educated  person  and  a  trained  per- 
son, whilst  the  porter  need  not  be  either. 

1340.  Might  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  nurse  herself 
often  leaves  the  Guardians  without  any  notice? — ^Yes. 

1341.  It  is  not  at  all  an  infrequent  occurrence  for  the 
nurse  to  leave  in  this  way?— Not  at  all.  The  clerk  at 
Teesdale  says  nurses  do  not  stay  there  long— they  leave 
there  of  their  own  accord. 

1342.  You  suggest  that  the  Guardians  should  have 
power  to  suspend  a  superintendent  nurae.  Would  you 
suggest  that  Guardians  should  also  have  similar  power 
as  thev  posses  now  in  the  cae  of  a  master  and  matron  to 
terminate  their  appointment  before  the  expiration  of 
the  first  twelve  months  ?— There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  good  reason  why  that  probationary  period  should 
not  apply  to  the  superintendent  nurse. 

1343.  Would  you  suggest  that  it  should  apply  to  all 
persons  who  hold  a  like  appointment?— I  think  it  is  a 
little  unfair  to  a  person  who  has  gone  through  a  proba- 
tionary period  that  he  has  always  got  that  probationary 
period  in  front  of  him. 

1344.  You  suggest  that  this  Board  should  give  a  nurse 
who  had  acted  as  superintendent  nurse  in  a  permanent 
capacity  without  being  qualified  to  hold  ihe  position,  a 
general  approval  of  her  qualification  for  that  ^Kwition 
by  reason  of  that  service .?— Yes,  but  my  views  have  been 
altered  somewhat  by  Mr.  KnoUys'  very  pertinent  re- 
mark that  you  judge  her  fitness  for  the  place  where  she 
IS  proposed  to  be  employed,  and  that  the  Board's  de- 
cision might  be  different  if  it  were  proposed  to  put  her 
in  another  place— in  other  words,  the  Board  might  think 
her  sufficiently  qualified  to  be  superintendent  nurse  at 
A,  but  not  sufficiently  qualified  for  B. 

1345.  Apart  from  that,  would  you  suggest  that  you 
would  fix  a  limit  for  a  nurse  who  had  been  trained  in 
an  unrecognised  school,  that  she  should  serve  three 
yoars  in  the  capacity  of  charge  nurse  before  being  allowed 
to  attain  the  position  of  superintendent  nurse.  Would 
you  like  that  suggestion  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  would  be 
a  very  good  thing. 

1346.  Would  you  increase  it  to  four  years  as  charge 
nurse  if  she  had  only  two  years*  training  in  a  small 
workhouse? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1347.  You  say  you  do  not  propose  to  make  any  limit 
as  regards  the  number  of  beds  in  a  training  school  ?— 
No,  I  have  made  no  suggestion  upon  that.  There  is  no 
consensus  of  opinion  in  our  Association  upon  that. 
The  only  opinion  seems  to  be  that  if  a  nurse  has  theo- 
retical and  practical  knowledge  to  qualify  her  examina- 
tion, it  ought  to  be  open  to  her.  A  teacher  may  qualify 
by  teaching  only  without  training  at  a  training  college, 
and  yet  she  is  certificated,  and  holds  the  same  position 
as  one  who  has  gone  through  the  course. 

1348.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  limit 
of  age  for  probationers  ?— -We  have  taken  them  from 
18  to  19  at  Darlington,  and  I  think  that  is  the  best 
course,  because  they  are  still  young  enough  when  they 
have  finished  with  us,  if  they  want  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession, to  go  up  to  a  general  hospital. 

1349.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  you  should  limit 
the  age  ?  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  for  a  woman  to  enter 
the  Poor  Law  service  under  the  ac:e  of  21  or  22  ? — If  thp 
training  school  was  one  you  would  recognise,  I  think  21 
or  22  is  early  enough.  But  if  it  is  not  to  be  recognised 
n.s  a  training  school  I  think  she  might  be  allowed  to  go 
earlier. 

1350.  You  said  you  did  not  agree  with  the  training  in 
small  workhouses  ?— I  suggested  that  the  training  was 
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not  of  much  value.  I  mean  there  is  nothing  m  the  .way 
of  lecturea  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  there  is  no  examina- 
tion in  many  of  them,  and  I  do  not  kpow.that  th/ere  is 
any  necessity  even  to  peruse  ^  text.bppk, 

13ol.  I  was  taking  it  in  reference  to  your  statement 
that  you  would  allow  a  nur^e  under  21  to  enter  a  work- 
house which  was  not  necessarily  a  training  school  P — I 
suggest  that  there  should  not  be  any  training  in  small 
workhouses,  because  it  is  largely  valueless. 

1352.  In  the  coune  of  your  inveatigation  as  to  the 
terms  of  service  in  the  Poor  Law,  did  you  ascertain 
whether  many  probationers  leave  the  Poor  Law. service 


.after  their  term  of  training  has  been  completed?— S^  jj^^,  C^ktiries 
far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes,  they  always  leave  at  the     H.  Leach. 

end  of  their  period.  

1263.  Do  they  leave  the  Poor  Law  service? — ^Not  in 
large  workhouses.  The  last  three  we  have  trained  at 
Darlington  have  left  the  service.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  further  suggestion.  Would  it  be  possible  .tnat  there 
should  be  some  list  of  institutions  which  are  recognised 
as  training  schools  ?  It  is  not  largely  known  to  the  ser- 
vice what  infirmaries  or  hospitals  are  recognised  by  the 
Board  as  training  schools. 

1364.  You  put  that  forward  as  a  suggestion  ? — Yes, 


Nurse  X.,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Nurse  X. 


1356.  (Chairman.)  You   are,    I    understand,    at    the 

K Nursing  Institution? — ^Yes. 

1356.  In  what  capacity?— As  a  private  nurse. 

1367.  And  before,  that  you  were  at  the Union 

Infirmary,  were  you  not? — ^Yes. 

1368.  For  a  year  and  a  half  ?— Yes. 

1369.  When  did  you  leave  there  ?— Two  years  next  May 
—in  May,  1900. 

1360.  Where  were  you  before  you  were  at  ? — 

I  was  at  a  private  nursing  home  in  — ■ —  16  years. 

1361.  Had  you  been  in  a  Poor  Law  institution  before? 
— ^No,  I  had  not;  some  Guardians  who  knew  me  asked 
me  to  apply  for  this  post. 

1362.  You  had  not  held  a  Poor  Law  position  before? 
— ^No,  but  I  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  union  in  one 
way  and  another. 

1363.  You  propose  to  give  us  some  evidence  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  requirements  for  the  infirmary — 
thnt  applies  especially  to  clothing  and  linen,  I  suppose? 
— ^Yes. 

1364.  Did  you  find  that  your  difficulty  in  obtaining  re- 
quirements extended  to  food  ? — Sometimes. 

1366.  You  asked  for  it  from  the  kitchen,  and  could 
not  get  it? — ^Yes.  Once  the  doctor  ordered  brandy  for 
a  man  who  was  dying,  and  the  master  would  not  give 
it,  and  the  matron  told  me  that  I  had  no  right  to  ask 
for  it.  Neither  the  master  nor  the  matron  would  give 
it  to  me. 

1366.  Apart  from  your  own  experience  in  Poor  Law 
service,  do  yon  think  there  ought  to  be  some  change  as 
to  the  method  of  obtaining  requirements  for  the  work- 
house?— Yes,  decidedly. 

1367.  What  change  would  you  suggest.*^ — I  think  that 
superintendent  nurses  should  have  what  they  waot,  and 
that  the  master  and  matron  should  not  be  allowed  to 
refuse  it. 

1368.  And  if  they  thought  she  was  extravagant  they 
would  have  to  report  that  to  the  Guardians,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes ;  but  some  Guardians  do  not  know  what  is  required. 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  linen  from  them — they 
thought  drawsheets  unnecessary. 

1369.  You  had  a  considerable  staff  under  you  at , 

I  suppose? — No,  very  few  nurses;  there  were,  I  think, 
eight  altogether,  none  of  them  trained,  except  one,  a 
very  old  one,  who  had  been  there  longest — I  think  she 
told  me  she  was  trained. 

1370.  Did  you  give  leave  of  absence  to  the  staff  of 
nurses  under  you  ? — ^No. 

1371.  Was  that  entirely  in  the  master's  hands  ? — ^Yes, 
it  was  at  first,  until  I  made  a  fuss  about  it;  then  the 
Guardians  made  a  rule  that  they  were  to  ask  me,  but 
still  they  went  to  the  matron. 

1372.  Would  you  approve  of  the  Guardians  making 
rules  on  that  matter  ? — Yes. 

1373.  You  have  something  to  ^ay  on  the  admission  and 
discharge  of  patients,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

1374.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  no  inmate  should  be 
discharged  from  the  infirmary  without  a  consultation 
with  the  nurse?— She  should  certainly  know  when  a 
patient  is  discharged,  but  it  is  more  important  that  she 
should  know  of  admissions.  The  first  week  I  was  there 
the  master  told  me  a  man  had  been  admitted — ^brought 
in  on  an  ambulance  by  the  police.  He  (the  man)  said 
he  was  very  ill,  but  in  his  opinion  he  was  shamming. 
He  bathed  him  and  put  him  to  bed  in  the  sick  wards. 
He  said,  "You  need  not  go  to  hitt-— the  man  is  only 
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shamming " ;  but  still  I  went,  and  it  turned  out  that 
that  man  was  very  ill.    I  sent  for  the  doctor,  and  in   . 
four  hours  that  man  was  dead  (acute  peritonitis). 

1376.  How  would  you  decide  whether  the  person  who 
came  for  admission  was  to  be  considered  as  sick  at  all  ? — 
Of  course,  the  nurse  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him 
until  he  came  to  the  infirmary,  but  should  see  anyone 
complaining  of  illness  in  absence  of  the  medical  ofBcer, 
especially  when  the  latter  is  non-resident. 

1376.  Tliis  man  was  brought  to  the  workhouse  door, 
but  the  master  thought  he  was  not  sick;  would  you 
have  the  nurse  see  everyone  who  came  for  admission  ? — 
If  they  were  ill,  certainly. 

1377.  But  who  is  to  decide  whether  a  person  is  ill  ? — 
If  a  man  is  sent  by  a  police  doctor  and  on  an  ambulance, 
you  would  suppose  he  is  ill. 

1378.  You  would  propose  that  if  anybody  is  sent  by  a 
doctor  the  nurse  should  see  him? — ^Yes. 

1379.  Have  you  known  any  instance  in  whic4i  a 
patient  was  discharged  when  really  unfit  to  go  out? — 

Yes;    one  instance  occurred  at  when  I  was 

there. 

138D.  You  think  that  the  superintendent  nurse  should 
have  power  at  any  rate  to  send  for  the  doctor  before 
allowing  a  patient  to  be  taken  out? — ^Yes,  oertainl} 

1381.  You  say  that  nolie  of  the  nurses  under  you  at 
were  trained? — ^No. 

1382.  Do  you  mean  not  trained  at  all  ? — Two  had  been 
imbecile  attendants,  and  one  had  been  helping  at  an 
industrial  school;  there  were  also  two  imbecile  at- 
tendants in  the  infirmary. 

1383.  (Mr.  KtifiUys.)  I  want  to  know,  Miss , 

whether  you  are  acquainted  with  Articles  91  and  02  of 
the  General  Consolidated  Order  ?  Article  91  says :  "  As 
soon  as  the  pauper  is  admitted  he  shall  be  placed  in 

some  room  to  be  appropriated  to  the  reception  of 
paupers  on  admission,  and  shall  then  be  examined  by  the 
medical  officer."  And  Article  92  says :  "  If  the  medical 
officer,  upon  such  examinaition,  pronounce  the  pauper  to 
be  labouring  under  any  disease  of  body  or  mind,  the 
pauper  shall  be  placed  in  the  sick  ward,  or  in  such  other 
word  as  the  medical  officer  shall  direct."  Therefore,  if 
the  master  thought  a  pauper  was  suffering,  he  had  no 
business  to  place  him  in  a  sick  ward  before  being 
examined  by  the  medical  officer.  If  these  orders  were 
carried  out  it  would  prevent  such  a  thing  as  you  havq 
suggested.  You  say  the  master  sent  a  pauper  whom  he 
thought  was  shamming  straight  to  the  sick  wards;  do 
not  these  articles  provide  for  his  not  doing  so? — ^The 
master  did  generally  send  them  to  the  sick  wards,  or  the 
matron  or  porter ;  I  have  known  an  inmate  do  so ;  and 
sometimes  the  doctor,  who  was  non-resident. 

1384.  (Dr.  Downps.)  When  you  sent  for  the  medical 
officer,  how  did  you  send  ? — ^Through  the  master— I  used 
to  ask  him  to  telephone. 

1386.  I>id  you  write  to  the  master,  or  send  a  message  y 
— Sometimes  I  wrote  and  sometimes  I  asked  him. 

1386.  There  was  a  telephone  to  the  doctor's  house, 
was  there? — Yes. 

1387.  In  the  case  of  dying  patients,  how  was  notice 
sent  to  the  medical  officer? — ^Through  the  master. 

1388.  Had  you  ever  any  difficulty  in  regard  to  that  P 
— ^No. 

1389.  (Dr.  FuUer.)  Do  you  know  the.Jfursing  Order 
of  1897?— Yes. 

1390.  Do  you  remember  Article  2,  which  reads : 
"  No  person  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Guardians  to  the 
office  of  nurse  or  assistant  nurse  in  the  workhouse  with- 
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KINUTXS  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Nvrse  X  ont  Iiaving  had  snch  practioal  ezperienoe  in  nursing  aa 
—  majr  render  him  or  her  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  hold 
Article  3  of  this  Order."  Did  you  find  that  apply 
in  the  oase  of  a  female  assistant  nurse  in  a  woridhoiue 
where  there  is  a  superintendent  nurse,  as  required  hy 
Article   3  of  this  Order."     Did  you  find  that  apply 

hardly  in  your  experienoe  at P— They  oould  not 

get  nurses. 

1301.  Was  that  the  reason  why  they  appointed  people 
of  no  experience  P — ^Yes;  and  for  economy — ^they  could 
not  get  trained  nurses  under  £30,  and  they  gave  £25. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  work  with  them;  ther  thought 
they  were  wpointed  as  nurses,  and  that  they  knew 
everything.  jDP  I  told  them  to  make  a  poultice  thegii 
thought  th^  knew  aa  well  as  I  did  how  to  do  it.    There 


was  not  one  in  the  huildinff  who  oould  make  a  proper 
poultice. 

1302.  Prom  your  experience  at ,  would  you 

suggest  that  Artide  2  should  he  furtiier  ez^ainedP— 
Tee. 

1383.  So  that  it  might  not  oover  the  appointment  of 
untrained,  inexperienced  persons  as  nurses  or  assistant 
nurses  F—Tes. 

1304.  (tO^iniMin.)  Did    you    have    any  friction    at 
■  about  the  scrubbers  in  the  sick  wardaP — ^Yes, 

we  did. 

1305.  The  matron  selected  them,  I  suppose  P—Tes ; 
and  I  had  very  great  friotlon  about  cleaning  the  win- 
dows— ^I  could  not  get  the  windows  deaned ;  in  fact 
there  was  friction  about  everything.  ' 


Dr.  r.  Q. 
Mae^rmaeh 


Dr.  T.  G.  Macobxack,  called;  and  Examined. 


1306.  (Chairman.)  Dr.  Maoormack,  what  has  been 
your  experience  in  Poor  Law  nursing  P — I  have  <mly 
occupied  one  position — ^I  have  been  about  nine  jears 
medical  officer  of  the  Newport  Union,  Monmouthshire. 

1307.  You  still  hold  that  position,  I  suppose  P — ^Yes, 
sir. 

1308.  You  have  a  soheme,  I  understand,  which  you 
would  auggeet  as  helping  in  the  subject  of  our  inquiry. 
Could  you  lay  it  ben>re  usP — ^I  have  handed  in  to  youi 
the  notes  of  my  scheme.  My  object  is  to  try  to  get 
nurses  to  come  to  our  worknouse  infinnaries,  capable 
nurses  who  are  trained,  and  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
having  to  get  women  who  are  untrained  or  only  half 
trained,  the  difficulty  we  now  experience  in  the  matter 
of  nursing. 

1300.  You  put  details  of  the  suggestion  which  you 
wish  to  lay  before  the  Committee,  and  I  suppose  you 
are  prepared  to  answer  questions  upon  itP — ^Yes,  sir. 

1400.  I  gather  that  the  sch^ne  is  l^t  there  is  to  be 
an  examining  committee  appointed  by  thia  Board  P — 
Yes,  sir. 

1401.  And  I  suppose  the  Exchequer  would  have  to  find 
the  funds  P — I  suppose  so,  sir. 

1402.  You  are  aware  that  this  is  an  initial  difficulty  P 
— ^Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  really  a  practical  diffi- 
culty. 

1403.  You  do  not  suggest  that  we  should  guarantee 
employment  to  those  to  whom  we  grant  certificates  P — 
No,  sir. 

1404.  They  would  have  to  find  their  own  positions  P — 
Yes,  sir.  The  example  of  the  London  Obstetrical 
Society  is  one  that  might  be  useful 

1405.  Are  their  candidates  examined  by  a  Board 
created  by  Government *— No,  sir;  but  they  are  ex- 
amined by  a  board  which  grants  a  certificate  as  to 
certain  qualifications  after  examination- 

1406.  I  gather  that  you  are  satisfied  with  the  quali- 
fications which  our  Onler  imposes  for  the  position  of 
superintendent  nurse? — ^No,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
that.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  a  nurse  should  have  to 
be  under  a  resident  surgeon ;  but  I  am  only  not  satis- 
fied with  it  because  of  uie  difficulties  in  getting  t*iem. 
I  think  there  ought  to  be  an  examination  which  would 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  training  under  a  resident 
surgeon.  If  they  passed  the  examination  and  had  had 
training  anywhere,  I  think  it  is  quite  sufficient 

1407.  Would  you  have  two  grades  of  certificates  in 
your  scheme  7 — ^Three  grades,  sir. 

1406.  And  those  holding  the  highest  grade  certificates 
would,  I  suppose,  be  qualifi^  as  superintendent 
nurses? — ^Yes,  sir. 

1400.  Those  holding  tiie  second  would  be  qualified  for 
what  ?— For  charge  nurses,  but  also  as  superintendent 
nurses. 

1410.  And  those  who  hold  your  third  grade  certifi- 
cate?—They  would  be  charge  nurses  in  medical  or 
surgical  wards.  I  think  I  might  modify  that  by  saying 
that  instead  of  having  only  one  of  the  three  (medical, 
surncal,  or  midwifery),  it  might  be  compulsory  to 
qualify  in  two  of  the  ikree, 

1411.  I  do  not  think  we  quite  understand  each  other, 
you  meant  three  sorts  of  certificates,  I  meant  three 

grades  of  certificated  nurses;  did  you  mean  that.? 

Oh,  no,  sir,  I  did  not  mean  that.    My  idea  is  this  ;  this 


examination  might  be  divided  into  three  parts :  First, 
a  general  knowledge  of  nursing ;  second,  a  particular 
knowledge  of  medical,  surgical,  or  midwifery  nursing ; 
third,  a  practical  knowledge. 

1412.  Part  of  our  Reference  is  to  consider  the  friofion 
that  now  exists;  do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about 
that  ?— I  would  like  to  say  that  the  preaent  dual  control 
m  our  workhouses  is  very  detrimental  to  nursing.  The 
master  and  the  medical  officer  often  clash. 

1413.  In  what  way  do  the  master  and  the  medical 
officer  clash?— The  Local  Government  Board  Orders 
say  that  in  all  matters  concerning  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  the  medical  officer  has  the  power;  in  all  othar 
S***®^?  *^®  mastei>— the  nurses  are  under  the  master. 
There  IS  no  proper  division  of  responsibility  and  the 
line  of  demarcation  is  impossible.  May  I  crive  you  a 
particular  instance?  j      b       j      • 

1414.  Yes,  it  would  be  weU  to  illustrate  P— A  nurse 
may  perhaps  have  been  out  five  minutes  late,  she  is 
taken  into  the  master's  office  and  reprimanded,  and  is 
upset  When  you  come  and  find  hT  at  her  work  she 
ta  in  tears. 

1415.  Would  you  think  the  master  ought  to  be  the 
reprimanding  authority  ^No.  I  may  give  another 
illustration ;  the  nurses  find  that  when  they  have  two 
authorities  they  may  flout  one  or  the  other  as  occasion 
demands.  Sometimes  you  may  have  some  particular 
matter  to  bring  before  them ;  for  instance,  I  wished  the 
infirmary  doors  shut  at  a  certain  time— at  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  and  all  nurses  indoors,  and  that  com- 
munication between  the  house  officers  and  the  nurses 
should  be  stopped.  I  found  that  when  I  enforced  that 
I  was  told  it  was  not  my  business.  When  I  said  that 
the  infirmary  doors  ought  to  be  locked  and  the  nurses 
indoors  I  was  told  it  was  not  my  business. 

1416.  You  said  that  the  line  of  demarcation  is  imr 
possible  at  the  present  time  ? — ^Yes. 

1417.  Would  you  suggest  that  we  should  ky  down 
a  line  of  demarcation  ?— The  master  diould  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  at  all,  even  when  they  were  in  the  same 
building.  He  should  not  be  responsible  for  the  in- 
firmary at  all- 

141B.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  the  medical 
officer  should  be  the  channel  of  communication  between 
the  superintendent  nurse  and  the  GaurdiansP — ^Yes. 

1410.  Do  you  think  medical  officers  would  be  willing 
to  undertake  that?— They  ought  to  be.  Your  present 
Orders  are  such  as  to  make  them  if  they  are  properly 
carried  out 

1420.  Such  a«  to  make  him  the  channel  of  communi- 
cation ?—^Yes,  they  can  report  anything  they  think  fit 
respecting  the  infinnary,  nurses  or  woruiouse. 

1421.  On  those  things  they  have  to  report  to  the 
Guardians  nowp — ^Yes. 

1423.  So  that  it  would  not  be  much  addition  to  their 
work  to  report  to  the  Guardians  the  remarks  of  tJjo 
superintendent  nurse?— My  suggestion  is  that  they 
should  report  to  a  special  committee — ^not  to  the 
Guardiana — a  oommittee  constituted  by  the  Board  to  con- 
sist of  a  certain  number  of  members  who  would  meet  a: 
certain  times  and  have  certain  duties  to  perform. 

1483.  Then  the  superintendent  nurse,  the  medical 
officer,  and  this  committee  of  the  Guardians  are  to  con- 
trol the  infirmary  quite  apart  from  the  rest? — Quite 
apart  from  the  rest. 
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1424.  (Mr.  Knottys.)  I  believe  at  Newport  the  in- 
firmary 18  part  of  the  same  building  as  the  workhouse. 
Would  you  propose  that  there  should  be  two  heads  for 
different  parts  of  the  building  ^— Yes,  sir,  I  would, 

1425.  Each  responsible  for  the  discipline  in  that  part 
ef  the  building  ?— Yes,  sir,  and  each  having  a  comnut- 
tee  to  whom  they  are  responsible. 

1426.  You  think  there  should  be  two  committees  to 
control  one  building  7— Yes,  sir,  at  the  present  time  you 
have  two  committees  to  control  one  building ;  you  have  a 
dispensary  C3mmittee. 

1427.  (Chairman.)  What  is  a  dispensary  committee? 
—It  has  to  do  with  the  dispensing  of  medicines.  We 
have  appointed  a  dispenser  lately,  and  he  works  out- 
side as  well  as  inside.  I  think  it  is  after  the  metro- 
politan I  do  not  krow,  sir,  what  you  moan 
by  the  building,  it  is  not  necessary  for  anyone  to  be 
responsible  for  the  building,  I  should  think. 

1428.  {Mr.  KfuMys.)  This  dispensary  committee  is 
not  an  institution  m  all  parts  of  the  counry  ? — ^I  believe 
it  is  in  the  provinces — ^yea. 

1429.  But  it  does  not  control  any  discipline  in  any 
part  of  the  house  7— No,  except  the  discipline  I  should 
say  of  the  dispensary. 

14^.  It  practically  only  has  one  officer  under  itP — 
Yes. 

1431.  And  it  communioates  between  the  medical 
officer,  the  dispenser,  and  the  Guardians? — ^Yes. 

1432.  And  the  committee  control  the  dispenser  ? — ^Yee. 

1433.  And  the  medical  officers  are  the  media  between 
the  dispensary  committee  and  the  dispenser?-— Yes. 

1434.  Would  you  settle  who  is  to  send  the  wardsmaids 
into  the  infirmary — ^who  is  to  appoint  the  wardsmaids 
in  the  infirmary  7-— Well,  that  depends  entirelv  on  the 
size  of  the  place ;  if  you  wished  to  carry  out  the  thing 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out  im  the  large 
xnfirmazies,  you  would  have  to  appoint  paid  wards- 
maids. 

1435.  You  would  have  paid  wardsmaidaP — I  would  not 
say  employ  them  in  every  case,  because  it  would  be  an 
expense  not  always  justifiable. 

1436.  If  yoQ  did  not  have  paid  wardsmaids,  who 
would  appoint  the  pauper  waxdsinaids  P— I  would  put  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendents,  just  as  we 
do  at  a  general  infirmary. 

1497.  But  they  are  appointed  from  the  paupers  in  the 
workhouse,  and  the  superintendent  nurse  has  no  control 
over  the  workhouse  ?— At  the  present  time  in  most  in- 
firmaries the  wardsmaids  are  not  appointed  from  the 
workhouse.  I  am  speaking  of  my  own  experience  ;  they 
are  appointed  from  the  patients  who  are  con^rralescent. 
I  can  give  you  sn  example.  Only  yesterday  I  had  to 
sign  the  paper ;  we  have  to  put  a  ticket  on  the  board 
of  each  ward  on  which  the  appointment  of  the  wards- 
maid  is  i)ut  up,  and  the  medical  officer  si^s  it.  These 
wardsmaids  are  for  the  most  part  in  my  infirmary,  and 
they  are  convalescent  or  chronic  cases,  rather  than 
people  who  are  taken  from  the  bodv  of  the  house  ;  when 
it  happens  that  we  are  short  of  such  helpers  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  them  from  the  body 
of  the  house. 

1438.  Then  you  keep  convalescents  in  the  infirmary 
longer  than  is  necessary,  so  that  they  act  as  wardsmaids  P 
—I  do  not  say  that  one  would  keep  them  longer  than 
was  necessary,  because  we  have  no  convalescent  home  to 
send  them  to ;  they  could  only  be  sent  to  the  body  of  the 
house,  where  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  moon 
about 

1430.  What  is  the  sise  of  your  workhouse  at  Newport  P 
—We  shall  have  600  beds  when  it  is  finished. 

1440.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
nurses  there?— A  great  deal  of  difficulty— a  great  deal. 
I  think  you  will  remember  we  started  the  scheme  or 
training  probationers  about  eight  years  ago,  because  we 
•could  not  get  nurses  before  &at  Since  that  we  have 
been  able  to  have  probationers.  We  have  had  to  do  with 
that  I  have  got  them  with  ease.  We  had  special 
sanction  from  the  Local  Grovemment  Board  in  1804. 

1441.  Then  your  probationers  trained  at  Newport  are 
no  longer  trained  for  superintendent  nurses  ?— They  are 
not  qualified  for  superintendent  nurses. 

14412.  And  you  have  had  diffioolty  m  obtaining 
nunes?— We  cannot  get  assistant  nurses.  We  can  get 
nothing  but  probatioaen.    We  have  had  charge  nurses 


over  and  over  ajB;ain,  and  tried  to  keep  them  there  to  J)r,  T,  0* 
assist  the  superintendent  nurse,  because  it  is  not  pos-  Macormadc 
sible  for  one  head  to  carry  out  the  whole  thing  with  '     - 

Srobalioners.    As  the^  drop  off — and  they  all  seem  to 
rop  off  at  the  same  time — we  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  anybody  but  probationers. 

1443.  What  salary  do  you  offer  to  charge  nurses  P^ 
W^e  are  now  paying  £37  a  year  for  one  charge  nurse ; 
we  were  paying  £28  and  £32,  and  we  pay  £12,  £16,  and 
£20  for  probationers. 

1444.  Are  your  quarters  adequate  P — ^No,  sir,  th^  are 
not ;  they  are  very  bad.  There  is  not  a  single  lavatory 
for  the  nurses  in  the  place  except  that  used  by  the 
patients. 

1445.  Do  you  think  your  difficulty  is  connected  with 
the  special  circumstances  of  Newport  Workhouse? — 
I  think  there  are  several  thines  as  well  as  that  Various 
conversations  that  I  have  had  make  me  think  that  it  is 
not  Uie  particular  drcumstanoes  of  not  having  lavatories 
cind  baths,  but  there  are  a  number  of  reasons. 

1446.  (Dr.  Bofwnu,)  You  suggest  in  your  scheme  that 
there  should  be  an  examining  committee  appointed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Is  it  an  essential  that 
such  conunitee  should  be  appointed  by  the  Local 
Gkxvemment  Board  ?  Would  not  s(Mne  other  competent 
examining  body  do  ? — ^I  would  like  you  to  suggest  some 
other  competent  examining  body,  sir,  because  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  that  wotud  command  the  same  respect 
as  the  Local  Government  Board. 

1447.  Have  you  heard  of  the  scheme  of  the  Yorkshire 
Nursing  Board  ?— I  ha^«  heard  a  litle  of  it. 

1448.  Would  you  suggest  some  body  like  that? — ^No, 
I  think  not,  because  such  an  association  would  have 
no  authority. 

1440.  Are  you  aware  of  the  suggested  examining  body 
in  the  Yorkshire  scheme? — ^No,  I  am  not.  I  only  know 
there  is  such  a  thing. 

1460.  It  is  the  Yorkshire  Oollege  which  is  suggssted. 
Would  vou  obiect  to  the  Yorkshire  College  as  an  examin- 
ing body? — ^No,  I  do  not  know  the  Yorkshire  College 
from  any  other.  I  do  not  know  what  qualifications 
they  might  have. 

1461.  I  ask  you  because  it  happens  to  be  the  eocanainr- 
ing  body  suggested  by  the  Yorkshire  Nursing  Associa- 
tion ? — I  do  not  see  any  objection,  except  that  it  is  not 
national. 

1462.  (Chairman.)  What  about  the  Welsh  Central 
Governing  Board  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that  either.    I  am  a  Scotchman,  sir. 

1463.  {Dr.  D(none8.\  You  wiould  make  it  national; 
but  would  you  not  thereby  withdraw  the  local  interest, 
the  local  control,  and  local  knowedge,  which  is  of  some 
importance  in  these  matters? — But  the  examination  I 
propose  woud  be  a  purely  intellectual  examination. 

1454.  Well,  now,  would  you  admit  that  a  denror 
woman  might  easily  pass  an  intellectual  examination 
and  yet  be  a  bad  nurse  ?— Yes. 

1466.  How  would  you  dieok  that  lady  P— I  should  have 
no  more  means  of  checking  her  any  more  than  I  have  of 
checking  a  clever  medical  student  passing  and  getting 
on  the  register  as  a  medical  man,  even  though  he  may 
not  be  a  good  doctor.  You  must  take  the  risk  of  that 
Take  the  good  with  the  bad. 

.  14S6l  (Chairmofn.)  But  has  he  not  to  pass  throog^ 
some  medical  school  ? — I  have  already  said  that  a  nurse 
has  to  pass  through  some  recognised  training  school. 

1467.  What  is  your  definition  of  a  training  school  ? — 
An  institution  which  turns  out  good  nurses. 

1468.  (Br.  Downes.)  You  suggest  that  the  training 
should  be  given  anywhere,  either  in  a  general  hosmtal 
or  infirmarv,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  beds?— -Yes, 
wherever  there  were  more  than  six  beds. 

1460.  How  would  yon  get  a  training  in  places  where 
there  were  only  six  beds  ?— I  think  you  would  get  a 
training  where  there  were  six  beds  as  easily  as  where 
there  are  20  beds. 

1460.  Do  you  think  the  Local  Grovemment  Board 
would  be  justified  in  accepting  such  a  place  as  a  train- 
ing school? — ^Provided  the  nurses  could  pass  ^e 
examination. 

1461.  And  if  a  woman  could  pass,  although  trained  in 
so  small  a  place,  you  would  tske  her  ? — ^Yes,  you  observe 
that  there  is  to  be  a  practical  examination. 

1462.  Would    the    practical    examination    be   by    a 
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'Dr,  T.G,  doctor  ?—Tliat  would  be  a  point  to  be  settled  by  your- 
Ma^>niiaek»  .selves.  I  would  say  yes  ;  you  would  have  to  get  your 
'  lopal  examiners,  and  instruct  them  to  put  your  candi- 

dates through  any  examination  you  thought  fit,  just  as 
one  has  to  do  in  exainining  for  ambulance  certificates  ; 
you  have  to  put  these  candidates  through  a  practical 
'examination. 

1463.  But  supposing  one  takes  a  candidate  from  a 
hospital  of  10  beds  and  gives  her  a  case  which  Fhe  has 
never  seen  in  that  hospital  to  dress  and  nurse  ;  in  that 
case  her  knowledge  would  be  entirely  bookwork,  would 
it  not  ?— Oh,  no,  I  think  not ;  the  knowledge  of  applying 
a  dressing  to  a  wound  would  not  be  entirely  book- 
work  ;  it  must  be  practical. 

14o4.  But  some  diseases  require  special  knowledge  of 
methods  of  dressing  and  nursing  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  you  could  ask  her  to  xmiss  the  highest  examination 
in  these  things. 

1466.  But  would  there  not  be  a  risk  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  be  placing  upon  the  country 
wometi  with  what  would  practically  be  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  certificate  who  could  hardly  be  regarded  as 
nurses  at  all  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word? — There 
is  greater  risk  at  the  present  time  in  allowing  people 
to  nurse  who  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

1466.  But  would  you  keep  these  women  to  workhouse 
linrsing  only? — ^We  do  not  want  to  keep  them  tp  it; 
but  if  you  make  a  certificate  that  is  worth  having,  you 
would  then  get  other  nurses,  and  would  relieve  the 
Bituation  by  having  plenty  of  applicants. 

1467.  I  believe  you  train  probationers  in  Newjwrt 
Infirmary  at  the  present  time? — Yes, 

1468.  Is  there  a  superintendent  nurse  ? — ^Yes. 

1460.  And  she  trains  them?— Who  trains  them?  I 
think  I  train  them.  I  do  not  think  she  gives  lectures  at 
the  present  tiine.  It  so  happens  that  I  am  lecturer  to 
the  local  body  in  physiology  and  ambulance,  and  they 
come  to  those  lectures.     But  before  that  I  srave  lectures. 

1470.  Who  teaches  them  to  make  a  bed?— Oh,  of 
oourse,  the  superintendent  nurse  teaches  them  that— I 
beg  your  pardon— of  course,  she  teaches  all  thai  kind 
of  thing. 

1471.  How  long  are  they  trained  ?— Three  years. 

1472.  Is  any  certificate  or  document  given  to  them  ? — 
Yes. 

1473.  What  becomes  of  them?— The  majority  have 
gone  to  Cardiff  to  a  nursing  association  there. 

1474.  Do  they  remain  in  the  Poor  Law? — ^No,  only 
one  has  remained  under  the  Poor  Law. 

1475.  So  that  even  training  without  a  resident  medical 
officer  has  not  added  to  the  supply  of  nurses  in  work- 
bouses  ? — ^No ;  but  the  reason  for  that  is  that  they  ob- 
ject to  the  machinery  in  connection  with  the  house  and 
infirmary. 

1476.  Do  you  propose  that  workhouse  infirmaries 
should  be  separated  from  the  workhouse  administrar 
tion? — So  far  as  you  possibly  could,  yes. 


1477.  Would  you  propose  any  limit  of  beds  in  tiiis 
connection  ? — ^I  think  there  would  require  to  be  a  limit, 
certainly,  but  I  could  not  say  what  limit  at  the  present 
moment. 

1478.  What  is  the  total  number  of  beds  in  your  in- 
firmary ? — ^It  will  be  over  200  when  we  have  finished ;  it 
is  176  just  now. 

1479.  (Dr.  Fuller,)  You  say  that  the  training  may  be 
anywhere.  You  do  not  propose  to  fix  a  limit  of  beds  for 
a  workhouse  infirmary  which  is  to  be  recognised  as  a 
training  school  ? — I  have  named  a  limit  in  my  scheme. 

1480.  The  second  point  in  our  Reference  is  as  to  what 
regulations,  if  any,  snail  be  made  as  regayls  the  training 
of  probationers.  Your  scheme  relates  to  the  training  of 
probationers ;  would  you  propose  to  limit  the  number  of 
beds  in  a  workhouse  infirmary  to  be  recognised  as  a 
training  school  for  nurses  ? — ^1  have  done  Siat  by  the 
number  of  six — six  in  any  case.  I  have  said  that  you 
only  want  two  years  in  any  one  place;  the  third  year 
should  be  spent  anywhere  as  an  assistant  nurse — that  is 
why  I  put  that  point  in. 

1481.  Do  you  propose  that,  subject  to  passing  an 
examination,  probationers  trained  by  you  should  be 
eligible  for  superintendent  nurses  without  any  further 
qualification  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  sir ;  I  would  let  the  best 
go  everywhere.  I  see  the  difficulty  there  undoubtedly ; 
but,  after  all,  the  difficulty  is  only  one  you  have  con* 
tended  with  for  many  years,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  so  very  great.  My  idea  is  that  you  would  have  a 
great  influx  of  nurses  under  this  scheme.  The  moment 
that  Poor  Law  nursing  is  made  attractive  you  would 
have  a  greater  number  of  applicants  for  it  than  you 
have  now. 

1482.  But  I  would  put  to  you  that  the  Nursing  Order 
has  greatly  improved  the  status  of  nurses  in  the  nursing 
world.  Do  you  think  that  any  retrograde  step  would 
not  tend  to  lower  the  position  of  nurses  in  the  nursinc 
world  ? — ^I  do  not  think  this  is  a  retrograde  step. 

1483.  We  have  a  large  number  of  workhouse  infirmaries 
where  there  are  only  from  10  to  20  beds;  would  you 
propose  that  a  person  trained  in  one  of  these  should  be 
recognised? — ^Yes.  Your  Nursing  Order  was  a  great 
improvement,  but  it  does  not  give  us  anything  like  the 
number  of  nurses  we  want.  Why  not  make  the  exami- 
nation a  separate  one  for  superintendent  nursee;  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  that. 

1484.  Have  you  realised  that  we  recruit  our  nurses 
quite  as  much  from  amongst  general  hospital  nurses  as 
nrom  Poor  Law  trained  nurses? — ^Yes,  I  do;  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  the  general  hospital  trained  nurses 
to  come. 

1485.  Do  your  probationers  have  separate  rooms? — 
We  have  a  convalescent  ward  divided  up  into  cubicles 
for  them.  There  are  also  two  or  three  separate  rooms  on 
ftach  floor. 

1486.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  food  of 
nurses? — ^No,  sir;  everything  is  very  good — the  Guar- 
dians are  exceedingly  good. 


Dr.  Bhodet., 


Dr.  Rhodes,  called;   and  Examined. 


1487.  Dr.  Rhodes,  will  you  tell  us  what  your  position 
is  in  the  Poor  Law  world  ? — I  am  past-President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Unions  Association,  and  Deputy -Ohairman 
of  the  Central  Committee  ;  I  represent  England  on  the 
Jnterntional  Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Children  ; 
and  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  French  Soci^t^  Inter- 
national d'Assistance  Publique. 

1488.  You  are  also  Chairman  of  the  Ohorlton  Board, 
are  you  not  ? — I  was  Chairman  of  the  Chorlton  Board ; 
I  am  Chairman  of  the  Schools  Committee  now. 

1489.  Are  you  in  private  practice? — Yes,  I  am  a 
medical  practitioner. 

1400.  At  Chorlton  you  have  an  enormous  infirmary, 
I  believe? — ^We  have  a  large  one;  including  lunatics 
and  epileptics,  there  are  1^000  cases  in  it — ^700  in  the 

.infirmary  proper. 

1401.  Is  it  entirely  separate  from  the  workhouse? — 
No,  not  entirely,  and  not  entirely  separate  management. 
It  is  under  the  master;  the  hospital  is  in  the  same 
curtilage  as  the  workhouse.  It  is  not  like  the  West 
Derby  Hospital,  removed  entirely  from  it;  Chorlton 
Hospital  is  in  the  same  block  of  buildings — ^you  go  in 
the  same  gate. 


1492.  Have  you  a  resident  medical  officer  ? — We  hare 
two  resident  medical  officers. 

1493.  Therefore  you  train  probationers  who  can  be- 
come superintendent  nurses  ? — ^We  do. 

1494.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  nurses 
at  your  infirmary? — No,  none;  we  once  wanted  a  staff 
nurse,  but  it  is  very  rare  indeed.  I  should  think  there 
are  50  or  60  applicants  on  the  list  to-day  wanting  to 
come  and  train  as  probationers. 

1495.  Your  staff  is  recruited  from  your  own  proba- 
tioners, then? — ^Yes. 

1496.  Do  you  find  they  stay  with  you? — ^Yes;  we 
have  two  nurses  who  were  there  when  I  became  a 
Guardian  20  years  ago. 

1497.  Now  as  to  probatitoners  ;  do  you  find  as  many 
probationers  come  forward  now  as  used  to  come  for- 
ward? — ^Yes,  quite. 

1498.  Well,  then,  you  have  no  complaint  to  make  on 
the  part  of  your  particular  union  ? — ^None  whatever. 

1499.  You  hold  an  opinion  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
.  in  the  smaller  workhouses,  do  you  not  ? — ^There  is  a 

difficulty  in  the  smaller  workhouses,  especially  where 
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they  do  not  treat  the  nurses  well,  and  have  no  proper 
accommodation  for  them. 

1500.  You  lay  stress  on  proper  accommodation,  do 
you  noti — Yes,  very  great. 

1501.  In  what  respects  is  it  specially  deficient? — ^A 
nurse  ouglit,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  a  bedroom  to  her- 
selfy  properly  furnished.  Tlie  superintendent  ought  to 
have  also  a  sitting  room,  properly  furnished,  and  tho 
others  ought  to  have  a  comfortable  sitting  room. 

1502.  You  have  all  these  things  at  Chorlton,  I  sup- 
pose P — ^The  superintendent  has  her  own  private  rooms, 
the  staff  nurses  have  a  sitting  room,  and  the  probationers 
have  also  a  sitting  room,  and  then  they  have  the  use  of 
the  dining  room  in  common — that  is,  the  staff  nurses 
and  probationers. 

1503.  Have  they  all  separate  bedrooms? — Just  now 
we  have  a  few  in  cubicles,  which  we  shall  use  for  oldj 
people  as  soon  as  we  have  finished  the  addition  to  the| 
present  houses,  but  they  are  all  in  separate  sleeping 
places. 

1504.  You  have  no  personal  experience  of  small  work- 
houses P — ^I  have  been  through  many  of  them. 

1505.  Now  will  you  tell  us  what  salary  you  give  to  a 
charge  nurse  ? — ^I  forget,  but  I  believe  it  is  £33  a  year, 
rising  to  £35.  Then,  of  course,  they  get  a  uniform'-^ 
we  find  the  uniform. 

1506.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  dietary  of 
tho  nuTBes? — ^Yes;  in  the  smaller  unions  the  food  is 
often  not  properly  cooked — sometimes  they  have  actually 
to  cook  it — and  the  food  is  also  very  monotonous ;  when 
it  is  not  beef  it  is  mutton,  and  when  it  is  not  mutton  it 
is  beef,  week  in,  week  out.  They  very  often,  I  think,  do 
not^  get  sufficient  nourishment ;  nursing  is  hard  work, 
and  they  ought  to  got  enougli  good  food. 

1507.  What  do  you  say  about  the  holidays  ;  are  they 
insufficient  in  small  workhouses? — Yes.  I  should  also 
like  to  say  I  think  a  nurse  ought  to  have  t^o  hours  ai 
day  off  duty. 

1508.  How  would  you  arrange  that  in  a  small  work- 
house where  there  is  only  one  nurse  ? — She  will  have  to 
finish  her  work  in  the  morning  ;  the  time  comes  when 
all  the  patients  are  dressed,  and  then  she  might  go  out. 

1509.  Then  as  to  her  holiday  for  some  little  period 
away  from  the  workhouse — I  mean  her  annual  holiday  ? 
— She  ought  to  have  three  weeks. 

1510.  But  what  are  the  sick  in  the  workhouse  to  do  ? 
— The  Guardian  must  get  a  locum  tcnens. 

1511.  Then  part  of  our  Reference  is  to  define  the  rela- 
tions between  the  v.nrioiis  officers  of  the  workhouse. 
Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  there  is 
friction  between  the  master  and  the  nurse? — ^The  fric- 
tion is  chiefly  between  tlio  matron  and  the  superintendent 
nurse. 

1512.  But  you  have  no  personal  experience  of  it  in 
your  position  as  a  Guardian  ? — I  remember  there  was 
some  little  friction  10  or  12  years  ago,  but  the  difficulty 
was  with  the  matron  and  the  superintendent  nurse. 

1513.  Have  you  aiiy  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  how  to 
avoid  it? — ^The  master  must  be  supreme  over  the  whole 
house. 

1514.  Then  what  about  the  matron? — The  superin- 
tendent nurse  mu^t  bo  supreme  in  the  sick  wards,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mastor  and  the  medical  officer. 
Instead  of  sending  every  time  to  the  matron  for  the 
linen  she  ought  to  have  a  store-room  in  her  own  de- 
partment, and  send  the  reqni.«^ition  for  the  linen  she 
wants  to  the  matron. 

1615.  Who  would  be  supreme  in  the  kitchen? — The 
nurse  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  kitchen,  except 
the  ward  kitchen,  if  you  have  one;  if  she  had  a  ward 
kitchen  she  would  look  after  it ;  but  the  ration  sheets 
should  be  made  out,  and  the  matron  should  supply  them 
from  the  kitchen,  as  we  do  at  Chorlton. 

1516.  And  if  they  are  sent  at  the  wrong  time  or  badly 
cooked  or  cold,  she  would  complain,  to  whom? — ^Th'e 
master,  or  the  Board  more  likely. 

1517.  Would  you  propose  to  put  her  in  direct  rela- 
tions with  the  Board  ?— The  difficulty  is  that  the  master 
and  matron  are  very  often  married  people.  She  might 
put  it  in  her  weekly  report. 

1518.  That  would  bring  not  the  superintendent  nurse, 
but  the  medical  officer  into  the  matter? ^Yes. 

1519.  Your  proposal  is  not  that  the  superintendent 


nurse  herself  should  make  reports  to  th0  Guardians? —   Dr^  Bkodetr 
I  think  it  is  better  done  through  the  medical  officer.  '* 

1520.  So  that  really  the  medical  officer  would  be 
supreme,  and  not  the  nurse? — I  am  speaking  of  th6ito 
small  unions  where  there  is  no  resident  medical  officer. 
When  he  is  away  I  should  make  the  nurse  supreme  in 
the  sick  wards.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  medioal : 
officer  is  the  head  official  in  the  nursing  in  every  way. 

1521.  Then  your  view  is  that  the  matron  should  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  nurses  ? — Nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  nurses. 

1522.  {Mr,  Knollys.)  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to 
what  you  would  consider  an  adequate  salary  in  the 
smaller  workhouses  ? — They  will  have  to  pay  more  than 
the  larger  workhouses,  because  it  is  not  as  pleasant 
a  life  in  the  small  workhouses  as  in  the  large — ^they  will 
have  to  pay  rather  more. 

1523.  You  consider  that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  ■ 
nurses,  but  they  are  unwilling  to  go  to  the  smaller 
workhouses  ? — Yes. 

1524.  And  therefore  you  suggest  that  the  Guardians 
should  pay  more  to  induce  them  to  go.?* — Yes,  and  try 
to  make  them  more  comfortable  than  they  do,  and  allow 
them  more  holidays.  I  am  afraid  that  in  some  cabes 
there  has  also  been  meddling  by  individual  Guardians, 
und  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  wrong  thing — I  air> 
afraid  lady  Guardians  are  guilty  of  that ;  they  have  an 
idea  that  when  they  are  elected  as  Guardians  they  are 
much  in  the  same  position  in  the  workhouse  as  in  their 
own  homes. 

1525.  You  mean  although  they  are  not  on  the  Visiting 
Committee? — If  thev  see  anything  they  want  altering, 
it  is  their  duty  to  bring  it  before  the  Guardians,  not  to 
alter  it  on  their  own  authority. 

1526.  Have  not  the  Visiting  Committee  a  right  to  try 
and  put  things  right  ?— Yes,  but  not  each  individual  to 
make  alterations. 

1527.  Therefore  you  distinguish  individuals  from  the 
Visiting  Committee  ?— Yes,  there  is  a  considerable, 
amount  of  friction  caused  by  individual  Guardians  try- 
ing to  remedy  things. 

1528.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  aa  to  how  many 
patients  should  be  allotted  to  one  nurse P— If  there 
are  acute  cases,  I  should  say  eight.  But  if  they  are- 
chronics— well,  we  have  at  Chorlton  one  nurse  to  twelve, 
taking  night  and  day ;  but  I  should  think  twenty  the- 
outside,  where  the  majority  of  cases  are  chronics. 

1529.  How  would  you  propose  to  meet  the  difficulty  as 
to  night  nurses  in  the  smaller  workhouses  ?— In  many 
of  the  infirmaries  of  the  small  workhouses  there  ar^ 
only  old  rronies.  Well,  if  the  Aurse  sleeps  near,  and 
there  is  a  bell,  there  is  always  .somebody  in  the  wards 
who  could  manage  to  ring  it ;  but  if  there  are  over  20 
or  30  patients  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  night  nurse.*  • 

1530.  One  day  and  one  Aight  nurse?— Yes. 

1531.  But  if  there  ar^  only  ten  or  seven  patients?— 
Then  she  ought  to  sleep  near,  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
bell  or  telephone. 

1532.  Then  with  regard  to  nurses'  dietaries— does  not 
the  nurse  get  the  same  dietary  as  the  other  officers  in 
the  workhouse?— Yes,  in  many  cases  she  does,  I  believe j 
and  it  is  not  a  good  dietary  very  often. 

1533.  Does  she  not  get  the  same  cooking  as  the  other 
officers? — Yes. 

1534.  Then  the  workhouse  cooking  is  at  fault  ?— Yes. 

j'^?5^'rr'J:"'^  -T^^  *^^"^  ^^"®s  need  a  specially  liberal 
diet? — They  do. 

1536.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  Guardians  should 
make  a  .separate  dietary  for  nurses  as  apart  from  other 
officers  ?— You  could  not  quite  do  that  without  a  separate 
infinnary.  At  the  same  time  the  dietary  ought,  I  think 
to  be  improved ;  in  many  cases  you  still  find  the  old 
broad  and  butter  and  tea  breakfast,  and  nothing  else 
and  exactly  the  .same  for  tea.  ^         ' 

ihl^hL^''^}^''n  *^^T^"^^iiy  ^OT  that  is  altogether  in 
the  hands  of  the  Guardians  ?-I  know  it  is  ;  at  the  same 
time  It  18  the  remedy  that  is  my  point. 


Yes. 


1538.  You  think  the  dietary  should  be  improved  ?— 

1439.  May  I  ask  if  you  have  any  remarks  to  make  as 
to  the  system  of  training  probationers.  How  do  you 
tram  them  at  Chorlton  .^-By  lectures  and  classes!  alTo 
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Dr,  Rhodet.    ^7  teaching  them  bandaging  and  so  forth — they  are  pro- 
'  Tided  witli  diagrams  and  models. 

1540.  How  many  lectures  a  week  ? — ^I  think  it  is  two 
a  week. 

164L  By  the  resident  medical  officer?— The  resident 
medical  officer  gives  lectures  and  tlie  superintendent 
nurse  gives  lectures  also. 

1643.  Do  they  give  lectures  ?— The  visiting  physician 
hikve  a  visiting  physioian  a  visiting  surgeon,  a  visiting 
dentist,  and  a  visiting  ophthalmic  surgeon. 

1543.  Dothey  give  lectures? — The  visiting  physician 
and  surgeon  do,  not  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  or  the 
dentist. 

1644.  Do  they  give  object  lessons  ? — ^Yes. 

1545.  Do  you  think  probationers  should  not  be  trained 
in  any  workhouse  that  was  not  prepared  to  have  the 
same  system? — I  do  not  pin  my  faith  to  the  resident 
medical  officer. 

1546.  What  do  you  propose  as  a  substitute  ? — ^I  think 
if  the  lectures  are  given,  and  you  have  a  competent 
superintendent  nurse  they  could  ^rain  them.  Roohdale 
does  it  very  well,  and  I  have  seen  several  other  places 
wbere  it  is  very  well  done.  You  don't  want  the  nurse 
to  be  a  docto]>— you  want  her  to  be  a  nurse.  A  resident 
medical  officer  is  generally  a  young  man,  often  just 
qualified. 

1547.  But  you  must  have  something  to  constitute  a 
place  a  training  sohool  for  nurses.  At  present  the 
necessary  qualification  is  that  there  should  be  a  resident 
medical  officer — if  you  don't  have  that,  what  woidd  you 
propose  to  substitute? — ^I  would  have  a  certain  course 
of  kotures  and  training,  and  then  I  would  make  your 
examining  body  entirely  independent.  You  could  ap- 
point your  examining  body  and  have  local  centres  like 
Carlisle,  Leeds,  Bristol,  and  London,  and  examine  ^e 
oandidates  at  these  centres  when  they  have  finished 
their  training.  They  must  bring  their  certificates  to 
you  that  thev  have  attended  their  classes,  etc.  In  the 
case  of  a  medical  student  you  do  not  make  him  a  medical 
man  because  he  has  attended  his  classes,  you  make  him 
also  pass  hisexamdnation  in  practical  and  theoretical 
work.  I  should  not  charge  them  a  fee,  I  think  the  State 
ought  to  do  it.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  would  have 
two  examinations — one  for  staff  nurses  and  another  to 
qualify  them  for  superintendents.  Anotlier  point  is 
tliat  I  think  you  might  improve  the  status  of  workhouse 
nurses  by  a  modification  of  the  "  Queen's  nurses."  A 
district  nurse  can  become  a  Queen's  nurse,  and  it  does 
give  a  certain  status. 

1548.  Why  cannot  a  workhouse  nurse  become  a 
Queen's  nurse? — ^Because  she  is  not  a  district  nurse — 
it  only  applies  to  district  nurses. 

1649.  Would  you  like  workhouse  nurses  to  be  district 
nurses  ? — ^Yes,  but  I  think  the  Local  Government  Board 
objected  to  that,  but  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them, 
because  they  would  get  general  training  in  home  nursing. 
It  would  make  them  more  fit  to  be  nurses  in  the  sm&ll 
hospitals,  because  they  would  leam  to  rely  on  them- 
selves. Supposing  you  had  a  nurse  in  our  hospital  for 
two  years  (there  are  still  some  hospitals  in  Lond<m  which 
train  for  only  two  years),  then  the  third  year  let  her 
go  out,  she  would  then  be  much  more  fit  for  one  of  these 
small  hospitals. 

1550.  You  would  practically  make  it  all  turn  in  the 
end  upon  their  passing  the  exiamination,  and  yon  would 
make  the  examining  body  an  independent  body? — 
Yes,  an  independent  body,  but  it  would  not  only  be  a 
written  examination ;  I  should  want  to  see  them 
bandage,  etc. 

1551.  And  who  would  you  have  the  examiners  ap- 
pointed by? — ^The  State.  You  might  let  Guardians 
appoint  one  or  two  if  you  liked  ;  something  an  the 
principle  of  the  American  examining  boards. 

1552.  Have  you  studied  the  Yorkshire  scheme  at  all  ? 
— ^I  have.  That  is  not  my  scheme  at  all.  That  ma 
another  scheme  altogether.  I  heard  Miss  Wilkie,  and 
I  do  not  agree  with  her  at  all. 

1653.  With  regard  to  friction  between  the  matron  and 
the  superintendent  nurse,  you  would  make  the  master 
supreme  ? — ^Yes. 

1554.  You  would  not  give  the  matron  any  footing  in 
the  hospital  ? — ^No. 

1555.  You  would  give  her  no  footing  at  all? — No 
footing  in  ^e  hospital. 


1556.  But  you  would  make  the  superintendent  nurse 
requisition  the  matron  for  the  necessary  bed  linen,  etc  T 
—Yes. 

1557.  But  supposing  the  matron  did  not  comply  with 
the  requisition,  how  would  you  arrange  that?  The 
matron  might  think  the  superintendent  nurse  requi- 
sitioned for  an  undue  number  of  sheets — ^would  you 
leave  her  no  option  as  .to  supplying  the  number  the 
nurse  asked  for  ? — She  could  report  to  the  master  that 
the  superintendent  nurse  had  asked  for  an  undao 
number. 

1558.  And  would  you  give  the  master  option  in  the 
matter? — The  master  should  report  it  to  the  Board  ol 
Guardians,  and  let  them  settle  it.  I  know  of  a  case 
where  the  sheets  in  the  lyinff-in  ward  were  kept  on  for 
three  mon^ths,  and  sent  back  by  the  matron  with  the 
remark  that  they  were  not  dirty  enough. 

1559.  Then  the  complaint  would  be  lodged  with  the 
master,  who  would  have  to  report  to  the  Guardians? — 
Yes. 

1560.  Well,  now,  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  wards- 
maids,  thev  would  be  supplied  from  the  workhouse 
proper  to  the  infirmary ;  therefore  they  would  be  sup- 
plied by  the  matron.  Suppose  she  sent  wardsmaids 
that  were  distasteful  to  the  superintendent  nurse,  whe 
wanted  to  complain  of  the  maids  sent ;  how  would  you 
deal  with  that  matter? — ^I  believe  myself  in  paid 
scrubbers,  but  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer.  I  think  the  superintendent  ought  ta 
send  her  requisition  to  the  master,  not  to  the  matron. 
The  less  the  superintendent  nurse  and  the  matron  come 
into  contact  the  better. 

1561.  And  would  you  give  the  superintendent  nurse 
control  over  the  leave  of  other  nurses  ?— Yes,  I  would. 

1562.  Not  the  master  ? — ^Not  the  master. 

1563.  {Dr.  Dowries,)  You  told  us  that  your  infirmarr 
at  Chorlton  is  not  separate  in  the  technical  sense  ?— I 
do  not  think  so. 

1564.  And  that  the  master  has  certain  duties  over  it? 
— ^Yes,  he  has,  and  nominally  the  matron  also  ;  only  the 
matron  understands  it  is  wiser  for  her  not  to  interfere 
in  the  nursing. 

1565.  You  have  not  a  medical  superintendent? — 
Yes,  nominally ;  Dr.  Orchard  used  to  be  superintendent, 
but  we  have  not  a  resident  superintendent  medical 
officer  in  the  sense  they  have  at  West  Derby. 

1566.  Who  would  be  responsible  for  the  discipline 
of  the  place ;  would  it  be  the  doctor  or  the  nurse  ? — ^Tho 
report  would  go  through  the  superintendent  uurse. 

1567.  But  the  male  patients,  who  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  discipline  of  the  male  wards  ? — T^t  would 
go  through  the  superintendent  nurse. 

1668.  And  to  whom  would  she  make  her  rep(»rt7 — 
Direct  to  the  Board  ;  every  fortnight 

1569.  How  do  you  get  over  the  scrubber  difficulty  at 
Chorlton  ?— We  have  sufficient  scrubbers  ;  we  caa. 
manage. 

1570.  They  oome  from  the  workhouse  ?— Yes. 

1571.  Who  selects  them?— The  matron  sends  them 
across. 

1572.  At  any  rate,  without  any  special  order,  you  at 
Chorlton  have  managed  to  get  them  very  well?— We 
have. 

1573.  And  you  have  no  lack  of  probationers  ?— No. 

1574.  Are  many  operations  performed  in  your  in- 
firmary ?— Yes,  a  good  many  moro  than  used  to  be. 

1575.  Do  you  see  any  disadvantage  in  that?— No,  they 
are  in  a.  better  atmosphere,  and  quite  as  well  done  there 
as  at  the  Royal  Infirmsry. 

1576.  And  the  conditions  of  nursing  are  so  improved 
that  you  are  able  to  do  that  now  ?— Yes,  fully. 

1577.  It  has  been  suggested  that  probationers  are 
more  readily  obtained  in  an  infirmary  where  there  are 
surgical  operations  than  in  an  infirmary  where  there  are 
only  chronic  oases?— That  may  be  so,  but  really  the 
surgical  cases  in  smaller  workhouses  requiring  open- 
tions  are  very,  very  feiw. 

1578.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  accommodation 
and  the  general  conditions  in  orarsing,  can  you  suggest 
any  way  in  which  the  Local  Government  Board  might 
be  able  to  induce  Guardians  to  improve  the  condition 
of  things  ?— That  is  a  very  difficult  point ;  I  think  atten- 
tion might  be  drawn  to  it    I  think  inspectors  have  no 
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power  over  nurses'  accommodation  at  the  present  time, 
j>ut  if  attention  were  drawn  to  it  I  think  tne  Guardians 
-would  try  and  remove  the  obiet;tion. 

1579.  Have  you  thought  of  the  possibility  of  a  money 
grant?— At  the  present  time  the  grant  is  on  the  old 
-standard,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  revised. 
It  is  veiy  unfair,  because  enormous  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  some  of  these  smaller  workhouses,  and 

\yet  they  get  no  credit  for  it  financially;  only  receive 
the  same  grant  they  did  years  ago.* 

1580.  In  some  of  these  smaller  workhouses  that  you 
have  gone  through,  where  the  difficulties  of  nursing  are 
very  considerable,  would  you  think  that  if  the  matron 
were  a  trained  narse  that  might  meet  the  difficulty  in 
many  cases?  I  am  speaking  of  very  small  places? — 
You  mean  she  would  be  able  to  do  without  a  nurse  alto- 
-gether  if  she  were  a  trained  nurse. 

1581.  Would  you  propose  any  limit  to  the  number 
•of  beds  where  you  would  allow  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  work  where  you  had  a 
total  of  more  than  40  beds  in  the  whole  workhouse. 

1582.  In  large  places  the  matron  would  have  enough 
to  do  to  attend  to  her  proper  duties  ? — ^Yes. 

1583.  Have  you  considered  whether  the  services  of 
district  nurses  might  be  available  in  small  places  ? — ^It 
would  be  a  very  good  plan,  I  tlunk. 

1584.  You  think  that  might  be  a  solution  in  some 
<cases?~That  might  help.  I  should  certainly  give 
Cruardians  power  to  let  their  nurses  go  out  to  certain 
•cases  if  they  oould  spare  them. 

1585.  (Dr.  FuUer.)  I  believe  some  years  ago  you  in- 
creased the  rate  of  pay  of  your  probationers ;  what  was 
it  originally  ?--We  did ;  it  was  a  matter  of  justice.  I 
think  probationers  are  worth  paying  if  they  are  com- 
petent for  their  work. 

1586.  One  of  the  reasons  given  at  the  time  was  that 
jou  were  not  attracting  the  class  of  nurses  you  wanted  ? 
— Yes,  that  was  when  I  first  became  a  Guardian,  but 
now  ire  get  a  very  good  middle  claes. 

1587.  By  increasing  the  rate  of  pay  ? — ^No,  I  do  not 
think  that  has  everything  to  do  wi^  it  They  look 
for  a  permanent  position ;  they  are  middle-class 
people.     Even  merchants'  daughters  go  in  for  nursing 

now. 

1588.  You  make  a  suggestion  that  the  medical  officer 
should  be  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
superintendent  nurse  and  the  Guardians  ?— Yes. 

1586.  We  are  speaking  particularly  of  the  smaller 
worklaouses ;  you  know  a  great  many  of  these  amaller 
workhouses,  I  believe,  and  vou  know  something  of  the 
class  of  medical  officer  attached  to  these  workhouses  ?— 
Yes. 

1590.  Would  you  expect  them  to  be  able  and  willing 
to  undertake  this  work  ?— They  would  do  it  better  than 
the  workhouse  master  does  it. 

1601.  My  experience  is  that  they  decline,  as  a  rule,  to 
report  things  about  which  the  superintendent  nurse 
speaks  to  them  ? — ^I  think  if  the  medical  miin  is  supreme 
over  the  nursing  it  ahould  be  done  by  him. 

1592.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  much  better  way  for  the 
superintendent  nurse  to  report  direct  to  the  Guardians, 
and  for  the  medical  officer  to  be  present  ?— I  do  not  mina 
which  way  it  is  done,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  through  the 
master  or  matron. 

1593.  In  my  experience  the  superintendent  nurse  fre- 
•quently  complains  that  she  has  spoken  about  various 
things  that  were  right,  but  that  the  medical  officer  had 
refused  to  report  ?--She  certainly  ought  to  have  a  right 
to  report  direct  in  that  case. 

1594.  The  superintendent  nurse  has  often  said,  "I 
spoke  to  him  about  it,  but  he  said  it  had  nothing  to  do 
vrith  him."  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  apathy  as  to 
workhouse  administration  on  the  part  of  the  workhouse 
medical  officer  ? — ^I  think  even  in  the  smaller  workhouses 
they  ought  to  do  their  duty,  but  I  think  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  increase  their  pay. 

1595.  I  am  not  si>eaking  of  their  professional  duties 
—I  mean  as  to  administration  ?— Well,  they  do  not  Uka 
having  a  bother;  soma  Guardians  are  very  cantan- 
kerous. 


*  In  Mr.  Jenner  Fust's  district  the  number  of  nurses 
^as  in  1804,  505  ;  in  1902,  776.  Attendants  on  imbe- 
ciles and  epilepticR  have  in  the  same  period  risen  from 
Hl3  to  193 

6581, 


1596.  You  make  a  suggestion  about  the  examination   />;•.  Rhode*, 

of  probationers  at  the  end  of  their  period  of  training ;        

would  you  consider  that  there  should  be  a  second  ex- 
amination ?    Would  that  have  a  beneficial  infljience  on 

nursing  generally? — I  think  it  would  keep  them  to  llie 
work. 

1597.  We  have  to  think  of  the  nursing  world  outside  ; 
do  you  not  set  a  standard  of  nursing  to  uie  outside  world 
by  naving  iiwo  examinations  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  they     ' 
often  have  two  examinations  now  at  good  hospitals. 

1598.  I  mean  as  regards  two  grades  of  nurses?— I 
think  you  might  have  a  second  grade,  which  would  do 
for  positions  in  the  smaller  workhouses,  and  a  higher 
grade  for  superintendents  in  larger  workhouses. 

1599.  The  second  grade  nurse,  such  as  you  suggest, 
should  be  put  in  a  small  workhouse  where  the  matron 
is  a  trained  nurse? — ^If  she  .were  a  qualified  nurse  she 
would  do  very  well  for  a  workhouse  with  40  beds,  but 
in  the  great  ones,  where  there  are  hundreds  of  beds, 
you  ou^t  to  have  a  thoroughly  competent  nurse. 

1600.  Would  you  approve  of  a  scheme  whereby  a 
nurse  trained  in  a  training  school  for  nurses  not  main- 
taining a  resident  medical  officer,  and  having  served  a 
period  of,  say,  three  yeanf  as  charge  nurse,  should  be 
eligible  for  tiie  position  of  superintendent  nurse  9 — ^I 
think  there  is  very  great  hardship  in  this  connection  at 
the  present  time. 

1601.  We  know  there  is  a  very  good  class  of  nurses 
trained  at  Carlisle,  Steyning,  and  Newport^  Monmouth- 
shire ;  yet  those  nurses,  except  under  the  exercise  of  the 
Board's  dispensatory  power,  are  not  eligible  for  superin- 
tendent nurses.  Supposing  they  have  served  a  period 
of  three  years  as  charge  nurses,  ought  they  to  be 
eligible  ?~-They  ought  to  be. 

1602.  Would  not  that  be  better  than  having  two 
grades  ? — ^I  think  it  would  perhaps  be ;  one  cannot  think 
all  these  points  out ;  I  think  it  would  be  better.  At 
present  it  is  a  very  great  hardship ;  many  of  them  feel 
very  bitterly  about  it. 

1603.  Would  you  fix  the  training  at  three  years  in  any 
circumstances  ?--I  think  two  years. 

1604.  Where  would  you  fix  the  two  years*  training  ? — 
Well,  I  think  at  the  end  of  two  years  they  do  very  well ; 
they  are  very  competent  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  in 
many  cases. 

1605.  Would  you  allow  the  two  years'  training  in 
workhouses  not  maintaining  a  resident  medical  officer) 
— ^You  ought  to  have  at  least  100  to  200  beds  in  work- 
houses that  train ;  I  should  not  put  it  at  less  than  150. 

1606.  What  limit  of  beds  would  you  say  should  be 
recognised  as  a  training  school?— I  should  like  200 
myself,  some  say  150;  150,  I  think,  should  be  the 
minimum.  But  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  that 
point. 

1607.  Do  you  propose  to  limit  the  age  for  proba- 
tioners?—Do  you  mean  as  regarda  youth?  I  rfiould 
not  like  to  take  a  probationer  under  21  or  22,  and  I 
would  sooner  hare  her  23—21  at  least. 

1608.  Do  you  agree  with  fixed  tenure  of  office  for 
superintendent  nurses  ?— Decidedly. 

1609.  Would  you  propose  that  Guardians  should  have 
the  same  power  over  the  superintendent  nurse  as  over 
the  master  and  matron — ^the  power  of  suspension? — 
Yes,  but  not  the  power  of  dismissal  without  the  consent 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

1610.  Would  you  agree  that  the  Board  should  have 
the  same  power  of  dismissing  the  superintendent  nurse 
as  they  now  have  in  the  case  of  t^  master  and  matron, 
before  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  ?^No. 

1611.  {Mr.  KncUys.)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  ?--Subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Local  Grovemment  Board  ;  but  the  Guardians  must 
not  have  power  to  dismiss  her.  It  does  give  tlie  nurse 
a  better  position  if  they  know  she  cannot  be  dismissed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

1612.  (Dr.  FuOer.)  Has  not  the  Nursing  Order  of  1897 
raised  the  status  of  nurses  throughout  me  country,  in 
your  opinion  ?— Enormously.  Our  own  hospital  has 
supplied  Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital  with  nurses,  also 
the  Army,  and  Fever  Hospital ;  it  is  proved  that  work- 
house trciining  is  quite  as  good  as  any  even  among  the 
larger  hospitals. 

1613.  Then  it  is  no  hardship  to  a  nurse  to  have  been 
trained  in  a  Poor  Law  institution ?— Not  now;  there 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Dr,  Mhcdsi.    was^  but  it  is  rapidly  disappearing.       I  do  not  think 
—       there  is  any  branch  of  Poor  Law  where  the  improvement 
has  been  so  great  as  in  nursing. 

1614.  (Chairmcm.)  Is  there  anything  else  you  would 
like  to  add  7 — ^A  good  many  workhouses  have  not  a  full 


supply  of  the  proper  appUaneen  ;  f»r  iastance,  bed  rests  ^ 
furniture  and  appliances  are  de&cieat  yet  in  the  small 
unions.  I  should  also  remoye  epileptics  altojg;ether  fioia 
the  workhouse.  I  do  not  think  you  have  a  right  to  hava- 
epileptics  in  workhouses. 


Jfr. 
VUlliamf. 


Mr.  YxjLUAMY,  called ;  and  Examined. 


1615.  (ChairmcM.)  Mr.  Vulliamy,  I  believe  you  re- 
present, with  the  other  two  witnesses,  the  Association 
of  Poor  Law  Unions  ? — I  do,  sir. 

1616.  You  are  yourself,  and  have  been  for  many 
years,  clerk  of  the  Ipswich  Union  ^Yes. 

1617.  You  are  also,  I  understand,  one  of  the  Coroners 
for  Suffolk?— Yes. 

1618.  So  that  not  only  in  your  own  union,  but  also 
in  others,  you  have  knowledge  of  medical  matters?—^ 
Yes. 

1610.  I  notice  that  you  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the 
Nursing  Order  as  regards  the  qualification  of  superin- 
tendent nurses  ? — ^No. 

1620.  You  would  propose  a  modification,  I  under- 
stand ^Yes. 

1621.  Will  you  state  that  ? — ^It  seems  to  me  that  as  it 
is  now  the  nurse  is  rendered  unfit  as  a  woman  before 
aihe  ooones  to  take  the  position  at  all  as  a  nurse  in  a 
country  workhouse.  She  is  now  trained  in  a  large  in- 
firmary ;  there  are  none  but  large  ones  that  have  a  resi- 
dent medical  officer  ;  she  is  accustomed  to  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work,  no  doubt,  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  life  with  it.  And  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
after  that  she  would  go  down  to  a  country  workhouse 
and  take  the  position  of  a  nurse.  I  have  known  from  my 
own  experience  they  have  come  to  our  workhouae — 
which  is  a  workhouse  of  160  beds — and  said,  "  Oh,  yes, 
this  is  very  nice,  but  so  small  1 "  They  have  been 
accustomed,  like  our  present  superintendent  nurse,  to 
places  where  there  are  perhaps  60  nurses — she  felt 
it  was  quite  a  change  in  her  life,  and  very  dull  indeed 
when  she  came  to  ua  That  would  apply  still  more  in  a 
■mailer  house  than  in  ours.  Whereas  if  a  girl  were 
trained  in  our  workhouse,  or  in  one  like  it,  with  about 
150  beds,  from  the  first  she  would  not  have  had  all  that 
life  that  she  gets  in  the  large  infirmaries.  She  would 
be  much  better  fitted  to  go  and  take  a  place  in  a  country 
workhouse. 

1622.  {Mr,  Knotty s.)  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  160 
beds  in  the  sick  wards  i — ^Yes. 

1623.  (Chairman,)  I  understand  that  you  propose  that 
there  should  be,  instead  of  the  requirement  of  a  medical 
officer,  a  qualification  by  the  number  of  beds  in  the  sick 
wards? — ^xes,  and  I  propose  one  hundred  and  fifty  as 
tiie  minimum. 

1624.  You  have  rather  a  high  opinion  of  the  non-re- 
sident medical  officer,  I  believe  ?---Yes,  I  have,  from 
what  I  have  seen — I  have  had  occasion  to  see  many  of 
them.  What  I  find  is  that  able  men  in  the  country  will 
take  the  position  of  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse, 
becau93  tney  do  not  like  anybody  else  to  set  up  in 
practice  in  their  district,  even  if  the  salary  is  an  in- 
adequate one.  The  Guardians  most  unfairly  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  feeling,  and  do  give  inadequate  salaries 
to  them.  But  still  rather  than  let  an  outsider  come  in 
and  get  bread  and  cheese  by  that  appointment  they  take 
it. 

1626.  They  are  yery  busy  men,  are  they  not?— Oh, 
very  busy  men — ^yes.  And  therefore  they  have  a  large 
amount  of  experience. 

1626.  Have  they  enough  time  to  attend  to  the  train- 
ing of  probationers  ? — I  think  they  would  have,  and  cer- 
tainly they  ought  to  be  remunerated  for  it.  I  know  of 
one  case  where  they  do  it  now  decidedly  well,  the  man 
takes  a  great  interest  in  it,  and  they  train  them  well. 

1627.  Your  strongest  argument  for  your  proposal  }a 
that  a  country  girl  would  be  more  likely  to  go  into  thv 
service  and  stay  in  it  if  she  was  trained  in  a  small 
country  workhouse  rather  than  in  a  big  town  one^ 
Yes.  I  may  point  out  that  in  the  eastern  counties  we 
have  not  a  single  infirmary  where  anybody  can  be 
trained  for  a  superintendent  nurse.  I  think  you  would 
find  generally  that  infirmaries  draw  their  nurses  from 
their  own  neighbourhood.  A  country  girl  would  not  think 

of  going  to  Manchester  or  Birmingham  to  be  trained ; 


'*  she  would  go  to  Ipswich  or  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ipswich.  And  supposing  she  did  go  to  Manchester  or 
Birmingham  to  be  trained,  her  whole  ideas  would  be- 
completely  changed,  and  she  would  then  feel  that  a 
country  workhouse  was  a  mere  death  in  life. 

1628.  Your  opinion  is  then  that  the  dulness  of  the  lifo 
deters  women  from  taking  these  positions? — ^That  ia 
one  of  the  things  decidedly.  You  see  there  is  also  the 
insufficient  hope  of  advancement,  and  no  prospect  of  & 
suitable  marriage — that  is  the  third  thing. 

1629.  You  would  not  propose  that  this  Committee 
should  inquire  into  that  matter,  do  you  ? — No,  but  when 
a  girl  is  in  her  own  neighbourhood  she  is  not  cut  off 
from  mixing  with  peple  of  her  own  class,  nor  from  all 
prospect  of  a  suitable  marriage,  like  one  who  come» 
as  a  stranger  into  aa  utterly  new  neighbourhood.  I 
think  we  should  find  that  girls  from  our  own  neigh- 
bourhood would  come  into  Ipswich  for  instance,  for 
training.  We  have  found  no  difficulty  at  all  in  getting 
suitable  probationers  there,  they  would  come  in  from 
that  neighbourhood,  and  would  have  Uiree  years'  train- 
ing, and  would  then  be  quite  fit  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  a  small  country  workhouse. 

1630.  You  say  you  have  had  no  difficulty  in  Ipswich 
in  obtaining  probationers?— No,  none  at  all,  and  they 
come  from  a  very  good  class. 

1631.  Have  you  a  resident  medical  officer  ?— No,  none. 
The  superintendent  nurse  gives  instruction  in  physio- 
logy and  anatomy,  but  that  is  on  her  own  account. 

1632.  Are  they  country  girls  that  you  have  now? — 
No,  Ipswich  girls,  both  of  ih&m. 

1633.  Have  you  only  two  ?— At  present  we  only  tak& 
two.  One  of  them  intends  to  be  married,  and  the  other 
one  wishes  to  go  on,  and  go  to  a  larger  infirmary 
perhaps  afterwards. 

1634.  You  know  of  course  the  difficulty  which  ia 
raised  as  to  this,  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  variety  of 
cases  in  the  smaller  workhouses  for  the  probationers 
to  see  ? — ^That  is  quite  true,  that  is  what  is  pointed  out 
as  the  difficulty ;  but  there  would  be  quite  as  much 
variety  as  they  would  have  to  nurse  in  the  small  country 
workhouses,  and  even  more  variety  than  they  would 
have  to  deal  with  there. 

1635.  But  it  might  be  a  different  class  of  variety  ? — 
No,  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  greater  number  of 
workhouse  patients  are  the  same  pretty  well  every- 
where. There  are  a  great  many  chronics  among  them- 
There  are  certain  diseases  that  are  common  there,  and 
other  diseases  are  so  very  rare  that  I  do  not  think  you 
must  legislate  altogether  for  them. 

1636.  Of  course  .you  have  the  medical  officer  to  fall 
back  upon  in  the  smaller  workhouses  ?— Yes,  you  havo 
the. medical  officer  to  fall  back  upon.  There  is  ono 
thing  she  ought  to  know,  which  is  not  so  much  needed 
in  the  larger  infirmaries,  a  knowledge  of  first  aid  and 
ambulance  would  be  extremely  useful  to  her  as  a  nurse 
in  a  country  workhouse,  because  there  they  have  to 
deal  with  these  cases,  which  they  have  not  in  a  town. 

1637.  You  see  some  disadvantage,  do  you  not,  in  her 
being  left  in  this  solitary  position  as  regards  the  friend- 
ships she  may  make  ?— Yes,  I  have  known  one  of  our 
nurses-~a  good  nurse,  too-;-go  out  and  marry  one  of 
the  patients,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  our  own 
superintendent  nurse  as  one  of  the  difficulties  she  knew 
of;  and  I  think  if  one  thinks  of  it,  they  have  no  one  else 
to  speak  to  but  the  inmates,  how  it  would  lower  her 
unless  she  had  outside  influences. 

1638.  Your  opinion  is  that  from  your  experience  thay 
would  much  prefer  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
own  family?— -I  think  a  great  many  would  then  come 
who  would  not  think  of  it  now  at  all. 

1639.  (Mr.  KndUys,)  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in 
Ipswich  in  obtaining  nurses?— Yes,  we  have;  more 
especially  perhaps  lately!  The  one  before  our  present 
one  was  the  only  one  of  the  applicants  for  the  post  who 
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turned  up.  We  were  tk#r©fore  almort  compelled  to 
appoint  her,  and  we  had  to  get  lid  of  her  ultimately 
on  acooujit  of  her  drinking  habits. 

1640.  Have  you  found  that  difllculty  generally  ^;-We 
have  had  more  difficulty  in  getting  nurses  ready  trained. 

1641.  Do  your  probationers  understand  that  your 
training  will  not  quAlify  them  for  super inftendent 
nurses? — Yes,  they  know  that  that  is  so;  at  present 
thej  know  it  is  so.  If  they  wanted  to  qualify  for  any- 
ihing  more  than  charge  nurses  they  would  have  to  go  to 
some  other  institution. 

1642.  Do  you  find  that  they  stay  in  the  Poor  Law 
service  ?— Of*  the  two  we  have  now  one  is  going  to  be 
married,  the  other  one  is  going  to  make  nursing  her 
calling,  and  she  will  go  to  some  other  infirmary  after 
ejus.     These  are  the  first  two  we  have  had. 

1643.  Do  you  suggest  that  there  should  be  two  grades 
dI  certificates  for  Burses  ? — ^I  think  there  should  be. 

1644.  One  that  may  qualify  them  for  ordinary  nurses, 
and  one  that  would  qualify  them  for  superintendent 
nurses  ? — ^Yes,  I  also  think  there  should  be  two  grades 
of  superintendent  nurse.  The  superintendent  nurse  for 
tk  large  infirmary  where  they  have  a  resident  medical 
officer  would  be  a  totally  different  person  from  a  super- 
intendent nurse  where  there  were  only  three  nurses. 

1645.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  unpopular  with 
the  nurses  themselves  to  have  two  grades  of  nurses  7 — 
I  think  we  should  get  a  larger  supply  of  nurses.  I 
think  a  nurse  would  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ipswich  to  be  trained,  and  afterwards  take  a  position 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswich  readily,  wno  would 
not  think  of  going  any  further. 

1646.  Have  you  considered  the  question  at  all  of 
friction  between  the  master  and  matron  and  superin- 
tendent nurse  ?— We  have  had  no  difficulty  at  all — ^not 
the  slightest.  Our  matron  herself  is  a  certificated  nurse 
and  a  certificated  midwife ;  she  has  a  great  deal  of  tact, 
and  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  friction  in  any 
way. 

1647.  Ton  would  not  see  any  reason  for  altering  the 
present  regulations? — ^No,  I  should  not- 

1648.  (Chairman,)  Is  the  matron  the  wife  of  the 
master  ?---Tes.  One  reason  why  I  said  the  superinten- 
dent nurse  in  a  larger  establiahment  was  different  from 
ihe  anperintendent  nurse  in  a  smaller  one,  was 
that  you  might  have  a  nurse  who  was  very 
well  suited  to  nurse,  but  yet  utterly  unsuited  to  take  the 
general  management  of  the  whole  place.  There  must  be 
a  great  deal  done  by  the  inmates  of  the  house  m  the  why 
of  scrubbing  and  so  on  in  the  smaller  workhouses ;  you 
must  have  some  authority  over  them. 

1649.  (Dr.  Ftdler.)  Have  you  a  curriculum  of  train- 
ing for  your  probationers  ? — We  have  not  one  enjoined 
by  the  Guardians;  that  is  left  to  the  medical  officer 
and  the  superintendent  nurse. 

1650.  Does  your  medical  officer  give  lectures  1 — ^No. 

1651.  Does  he  give  any  practical  inatruction  in  the 
wards? — ^No.  We  tried  to  get  the  instruction  and 
lectures  given  by  the  hospital  at  Ipswich,  but  they 
declined  to  do  it. 

1652.  As  regards  the  smaller  workhouses,  have  you 
any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  how  the  sick  i^ould  be 
nursed? — I  should  like  to  see  trained  nurses  every- 
where. 

1653.  But  I  am  speaking  of  very  small  workhouses, 
where  there  are  only  about  25  sickP — Personally,  I 
should  like  to  see  a  nurse  who  has  had  a  certain  amount 
of  training  even  there. 

1654.  Do  you  think  a  trained  nurse  would  stay  ?— If 
you  took  a  girl  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that  work- 
house, and  sent  her  not  far  away  to  be  trained,  she 
would  take  that  situation  where  another  would  not. 

1655.  You  think  that  the  workhouse- trained  nurse 
would  stay  where  a  nurse  trained  in  a  general  hospital 


would  not  stay? — Yes,  and  where  a  nurse  trained  in  a 
large  infirmary  would  not  stay. 

1656.  You  make  a  suggestion  as  to  nursing  grades. 
Don't  you  think  that  would  be  unpopular  ? — As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  superintendent  nurse,  especially  in  one  of 
these  large  establishments,  is  not  ezactlv  qualified  for 
one  of  these  country  posts.  She  is,  I  may  say,  ovop- 
quaJified  ;  she  wants  a  different  kind  of  training. 

1657.  If  we  assume  that  Ipswich  Workhouse  Infirmary 
was  recognised  as  a  training  school  for  nurses,  would 
you  consider  that  a  nurse  going  to  the  post  of  superin- 
tendent nurse  in  a  small  workhouse,  would  she  be 
eligible  for  that  position? — Not  now. 

1658.  I  mean  as  regards  her  training  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  if 
we  were  once  recognised  we  should  make  arrangements 
for  her  training  beyond  what  we  do  now.  She  would 
have  an  examination  as  to  theoretical  knowledge,  which 
she  does  not  now. 

1659.  The  question  seems  to  me  one  of  administration 
ratlier  than  actual  training  ?— Yes.  I  think  she  would 
be  quite  qualified  as  far  as  nursing  is  concerned  to 
become  a  superintendent  nurse. 

1660.  Merely  by  reason  of  having  had  a  training  for 
three  years  ? — ^Yes. 

1661.  W^ould  it  not  be  better  that  the  probationer 
should  go  for  three  years  as  charge  nurse  before  £he 
became  a  superintendent  nurse? — Oh,  certainly  ;  I  think 
it  would  be  better. 

1662.  Would  you  lay  that  down  as  a  hard  and  fast  rule, 
that  a  probationer  should  not  be  qualified  as  a  superin- 
tendent nurse  until  she  had  gone  through  a  period  of 
three  years  as  charge  nurse  in  some  workhouse  before 
being  eligible  for  the  position  of  superintendient  nurse? 
— I  think  it  would  be  better  that  she  should. 

1663.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  better  than 
grading  in  any  way? — ^I  think  perhaps  it  would  be 
better. 

1664.  What  limit  of  age  would  you  propose  for  pro* 
bationers  ? — ^We  have  begun  it  young — and  I  believe  in 
beginning  it  young— we  receive  them  at  seventeen. 

1665.  Would  you  propose  to  continue  that?— Yes. 

1666.  Don't  you  think  that  21  or  23  is  a  very  much 
better  limit  of  age  ? — ^What  are  they  to  do  in  the  meanr 
time?  You  at  once  limit  the  field  to  those  who  can 
affrd  to  do  nothing  until  they  are  21  or  23 — ^you  limit 
your  field  very  largely. 

1667.  I  believe  you  had  a  system  of  training  outside 
people  from  the  locality  ? — Yes,  we  did. 

1668.  Is  that  system  working  now  7 — I  do  not  know 
whether  we  have  any  at  this  moment — ^the  plan  is  still 
in  existence — ^that,  of  course,  is  outside  our  staff  alto- 
gether, in  addition;  we  do  not  take  them  into  con- 
sideration in  the  staff  in  any  way. 

1669.  Do  you  make  any  suggestion  as  to  the  matrons 
in  smaller  workhouses  as  regards  having  had  a  train- 
ing?—The  difficulty  is  that  in  most  of  these  smaller 
workhouses  the  master  and  matron  are  husband  and 
wife,  although  there  is  an  increasing  number,  I  believe, 
where  the  wife  has  had  training  as  nurse,  and  in  some 
unions  near  Ipswich  they  are  sending  her  to  receive 
inetruction  in  midwifery,  but  I  do  not  think  you  can  lay 
it  down  as  a  rule  that  they  shall  be. 

1670.  Other  things  being  equal  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  matron  should  be  trained  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

1671.  I  understand  that  you  express  the  opinion  that 
this  Board  should  not  lay  down  reflations  as  to  tiie 
separate  management  of  the  infirmaries  by  the  nurse? — 
Yes. 

167S.  Do  you  think  Boards  of  Guardians  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  create  such  separate  management  if  they 
wished  ?  I  call  your  attention  to  the  resolution  passed 
by  your  Association?— Yes,  I  think  they  should  have 
power  if  they  wished.  I  agree  with  that  certainly ;  I 
think  there  are  circumstances  where  it  is  desirable. 


VuUtamy. 


Mr.  A.  G.  Buss,  called ;  and  Examined. 


1673.  (Chairman,)  1  understand  that  you  are  Clerk  to 
the  Wells  Union,  in  Somerset? — ^Yes. 

1674.  How  many  inmates  have  you? — Our  average 
is  about  130. 

6581. 


.  .^^^?V^^^,  ™*°y  ^^"  ^^^  y^^  i^  *^«  sick  wards  f— 
About  70  beds. 

1676.  Are  these  usually  all  occupied  ?— They  are  more 
than  occupied  at  the  present  moment 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


^r.  1677.  So  that  ont  of  130  inmates,  more  than  70  are 

-^-  ^'  -Rw.   in  the  sick  wards?— Yes  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  yesterday 

there  w€  re  75  occupying  beds,  and  beds  were  being  fitted 

up  in  other  parts  of  the  house  at  some  distance  from  the 

lick  wijrds. 

1678.  How  many  inmates  were  there  yesterday?— 
About  125  or  130. 

1679.  Is  there  any  particular  epidemic  going  ok  in 
your  part  ? — None,  whatever.  It  is  simply  a  change  in 
the  whole  character  of  the  workhouse. 

1680.  How  long  have  you  been  clerk,  Mr.  Buss? — 
Fifteen  years,  sir  ;  but  I  have  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  workhouse  all  throiugh  my  life — my  father  was 
clerk  for  25  years  before  me. 

1681.  You  say  there  is  a  great  chai^  in  the  whole 
character  of  the  workhouse.  Can  you  give  us  some 
figures  relating,  say,  to  30  years  ajgo  ? — ^^'l^  had  four  or 
five  classed  as  sick  at  that  time — ^just  before  the  build- 
ing of  the  infirmary. 

1682.  Was  the  workhouse  about  the  same  size  in  those 
days  ?— Yes,  the  same  size — about  130  inmates. 

1683.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  nurses 
in  your  union?— Very  great  difficulty — ^we  have  very 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  them.  Our  present  head 
nurse  came  ^m  Louth,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  other 
one  came  from  an  asylum  in  Leicester.  We  have  had  to 
make  a  report  on  her  to  the  Local  Government  Board  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  she  performed  her  duties.  We 
have  no  superintendent  nurse  at  present,  but  when  the 
enlargement,  now  being  considered,  is  finished,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  have  a  superintendent  nurse,  as  an  addi- 
tion of  two  nurses  must  be  made. 

1684.  How  many  nurses  are  there  now  ?-— Two  nurses, 
with  the  addition  of  a  woman  as  night  nurse — a  very 
illiterate  woman — very  kind,  but  very  illiterate. 

1686.  You  agree  with  what  Mr.  Vulliamy  told  as 
about  the  difficulty  arising  from  want  cf  society  Y — 
Entirely. 

1686.  And  monotony  of  work  ?— Entirely. 

1687.  I  think  you  have  something  to  say  about  the 
veiy  unpleasant  duties  nurses  have  to  perform  ? — ^Yes, 
they  are  exceedingly  unpleascmt  for  nurses ;  they  always 
complain  of  the  duties  they  have  to  perform  by  reason 
of  their  being  no  labour  employed  in  the  wards. 

1688.  I  suppose  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting 
labour  in  a  workhouse  with  such  a  very  l'ary;;e  proportion 
of  sick  as  yours? — There  is  very  great  difficulty.  We 
have  no  labour  in  the  house  at  all  at  the  present  time, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  women  with  illegitimate 
children. 

1689.  Do  you  employ  any  paid  scrubbers  ?— We  do. 
We  employ  paid  scrubbers,  and  the  master  is  going  to 
ask  for  an  additional  one  now. 

1600.  How  many  scrubbers  have  you  now  ?— Only  one 
paid  scrubber  at  present 

1691.  Then  as  regards  accommodation  for  nurses,  you 
think  that  is  a  grave  question?— Yes,  I  feel  strongly 
about  it,  and  I  say  it  is  wretched. 

1692.  Are  you  speaking  of  Wells  ?— Yes,  and  from  my 
knowledge  generally  of  workhouses  in  Somersetshire,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  aocommodation  is 
wretched. 

1693.  Then  as  to  leave  of  absence,  have  you  had  any 
complaints  about  that? — The  nurses  constantly  com- 
plain. 

1694.  Any  complaints  as  to  diet  ? — ^It  is  generally  very 
bad. 

1695.  You  make  some  suggestion  to  meet  thes^  diffi- 
culties, and  you  put  these  forward  under  tho  heads  of 
salary,  better  quarters,  employment  of  ward  servants, 
more  leave  of  absence,  better  diet,  snd  then  you  say  that 
(be  Local  Government  Board  should  insist  upon  none 
but  properly  trained  and  qualified  persons  being  ap- 
pointed ? — ^I  do,  sir ;  because  in  my  experience  rural 
Guardians  will  appoint  any  person  who  chooses  to  apply 
for  the  position  of  nurse,  practically  without  any  quali- 
fications. With  the  salary  that  is  offered  and  the 
quarters  given  naturally  the  supply  is  very  limited. 

1696.  But  you  must  not  under  our  Order  appoint  any- 
body who  had  not  had  any  suitable  training? — As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  vare. 

1697.  But  you  come  under  the  words  of  the  Order, 
that  if  there  is  no  superintendent  liurse  no  person  shall 


be  appointed  who  has  not  had  practical  experience.  Is 
not  that  specified  in  the  Order  ?^£xactly,  yes.  Our  last 
nurse  had  no  training  whatever  save  for  a  few  months 
in  the  asylum  wsrds,  and  I  had  to  report  upon  her  to  the 
Local  Qo^emment  Board  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she 
performed  her  duties. 

1698.  The  difficulties  you  set  before  us  are  largely  for 
the  Guardians  themselves  to  deal  with,  are  they  not  ?— I 
quite  agree  with  you. 

1699.  As  to  the  second  and  third  points  of  our  Refer- 
ence, do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  the  resolutions 
passed  by  your  Association  which  I  have  before  me  ?— I 
think,  sir,  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  Association  do 
not  approve  of  the  master  and  matron  having  the  sole 
control  of  the  infirmary  and  sick  wards.  I  fiml  from 
looking  at  the  resolution  passed  (on  which  Mr.  Yulliamy 
spoke  just  now)  they  think  that  where  there  is  a  super- 
intendent nurse  Guardians  should  have  the  power  to  • 
place  the  infirmaiy  in  the  chaige  of  the  superintendent 
nurae,  subject  only  to  the  recommendations  of  the  medi- 
cal officer.  Personally  I  do  not  agree  with  that ;  I 
think  that  the  entire  control  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  master  and  matron.  We  have  a  far  better  class  of 
masters  and  matrons  now  than  we  had  years  ago. 

1700.  I  understand  the  Association  think  the  Guar- 
dians should  have  local  option  in  this  matter  ? — ^Yes,  I 
do  not  object  to  local  option. 

1701.  But  if  there  was  local  option  you  would  not  like 
to  see  it  applied  to  your  union  ?— -Not  in  rural  unions,  I 
should  not,  sir. 

1702.  You  think  it  would  lead  to  more  quarrelling  thao 
there  is  at  present? — ^I  am  certain  of  it,  judging  from 
what  one  r^Kls  of  in  neighbouring  unions ;  the  thing 
is  constantly  cropping  up.  They  would  take  their  in- 
structions from  the  medical  officer,  and  ignore  the  master 
and  matron. 

1703.  I  suppose  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  separate 
what  is  the  infirmary  from  the  workhouse,  would  it  not? 
— Not  £0  much  in  our  case ;  we  have  our  infirmary  in 
a  separate  building. 

1704.  But  you  mentioned  that  there  were  some  sick 
in  the  workhouse  proper,  did  you  notf^Yes;  but  we 
are  considering  the  question  of  enlarging  the  infirmary  ao 
as  to  get  all  the  sick  into  one  building. 

1705.  Are  you  satisfied  with  Article  IV.  of  the  Nursing 
Order? — ^Yes;  and  from  inquiries  I  have  made  in  the 
county  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Order  is  working  welT, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it  does  not  require  sny  altera- 
tion. 

1706.  You  think  it  defines  sufficiently  clearly  the  re- 
spective duties  of  master  and  matron  ?---Quite  so. 

1707.  You  think  it  has  brought  about  a  change  for 
the  better  in  the  character  of  the  nurses  and  their  status? 
— ^It  is  certainly  better,  unquestionably  better.  Our 
last  two  nurses  were  certainly  better  "Uian  any  of  the 
previous  ones  we  had. 

1708.  You  used  to  come  across  one  who  could  not  read 
or  write  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1709.  {Mr.  Knollys.)  Your  Association  proposes  that 
Guardians  shall  have  the  option  of  defining  the  duties  of 
master  and  matron  and  superintendent  nurse ;  do  you 
propose  that  they  should  have  that  option  instead  of 
the  duties  being  laid  down  in  the  General  Consolidated 
Order?— -I  agree  with  the  General  Consolidated  Order. 

1710.  But  your  Association  do  not?— No,  they  do 
not,  but  I  do  ;  I  am  not  bound  by  the  Association. 

1711.  Wliat  do  you  consider  would  be  an  adequate 
salary  for  a  nurse? — I  think  a  superintendent  nurse 
should  have  £45  at  least,  with  good  and  suitable 
quarters. 

1712.  And  nurses  other  than  superintendents  ? — Some 
£10  less— -£30  to  £35,  with  uniforms,  of  course. 

1713.  How  many  patients  do  you  consider  a  nurse 
should  have  to  attend  to?— Well,  of  course,  in  the 
country  unions  they  have  so  many  to  attend  to,  gener- 
ally a  larger  number  than  tfiey  can  do  justice  to  ;  but  I 
have  not  really  considered  that  question. 

1714.  Do  you  advocate  having  paid  attendants  instead 
of  pauper  attendants  ? — We  do  not  have  paid  attendants. 

1715.  I  mean  pauper  wardsmaids,  or  assistants — Cer- 
tainly paid  assistants  instead  of  pauper  assistants,  un- 
doubtedly. 

1716.  And  you  have  experienced  in  your  workhouse 
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the  difficulty  of  getting  pauper  assistants  because  you 
hare  no  able-bodied  persona  in  the  workhouse  1— Yes, 
certainly. 

1717.  You  complain  very  much  of  the  dietary  that 
nurses  have?— Yes. 

1718.  Do  you  propose  that  they  shall  have  a  different 
dietary  assigned  to  them  from  the  other  officers  iu  the 
workhouse?— I  think  it  applies  generally  to  all  the 
officers  in  the  house. 

1719.  Does  that  apply  to  the  cooking  ^-No,  but  the 
dietary  is  so  very  limited ;  if  they  want  any  little  thiius 
to  vary  the  monotony  they  hive  to  buy  it  themselves  , 
if  they  want  even  a  pot  of  marmalade  they  have  to 
buy  it, 

1720.  But  that  is  a  matter  entirely  for  the  Guardians  ? 
— ^It  is  entirely  for  the  Guardians,  but  nursesdo  com- 
plain very  largely  of  the  diet. 

1721.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  is  desir- 
able to  give  nurses  money  payments  in  lieu  of  rations  ? 
—I  do  not  think  it  would  he  very  satisfactory  in  rural 
workhouses. 

1722.  Would  it  not  rather  be  a  temptation  to  the 
nurses  to  take  the  food  provided  for  the  patients? — ^Ib 
would,  certainly.  I  should  give  them  a  money  allowance 
to  provide  small  articles,  so  much  per  week.  In  my 
workhouse  they  are  allowed  sixpence  a  week  for  fish  now. 
I  would  increase  that  amount. 

1723.  Do  they  have  to  cook  that  themselves  ?— -They 
have  to  cook  that  themselves,  but  thia  with  us  is  op- 
tional. 

1724.  {Dr,  FvOer,)  To  continue  that  question,  you 
advocate  part  x>ayment  instead  of  rations  ?--Yes,  a  small 
sum  for  -Uiese  extras,  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
include  in  an  ordinary  dietary. 

1725.  That  payment  for  extras  might  include  articles 
obtainable  from  ihe  greengrocer  and  the  ordinary  grocer, 
and  things  of  that  kind,  I  suppose  ?— Yes,  ab  pr?sent 
they  have  to  puit^ase  every  little  extra,  and  everytliing 
which  in  a  country  workhouse  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
luxury. 

1726.  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  minimum 
allowance?— I  think  they  would  be  satisfied  with  2s.  to 
33.  a  week  at  the  outside. 

1727.  What  is  the  total  value  of  the  rations? — The 
A-ations  and  emoluments  are  valued  at  £35  a  year,  ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  the  master  and  matron.  The 
master's  rations  and  emoluments  are  valued  at  £60,  and 
the  matron's  at  £52. 

1728.  Why  should  there  be  any  difference  ? — ^I  do  not 
know.  I  omy  know  it  is  so — the  master  and  matron 
have  a  larger  allowance. 

1729.  But  the  nurse  has  quite  as  much  hard  work  to 


do  as  the  matron  ?— I  quite  agree  with  you  ;  but  1  ef         Mr. 
rations  and  emoluments  are  only  valued  at  £35.  A.  (/.  Huss. 

1730.  Is  that  the  general  custom  in  Somersetshire? 
—Yes,  it  is. 

1731.  (Mr,  Kiwllys,)  Do  the  nurses  and  other  officers 
dine  together,  or  does  each  officer  dine  separately?— 
Ihey  dine  separately. 

{Mr.  VuUiamy.)  May  I  say  something  as  to  that? 
We  used  to  have  difficulty  with  regard  to  diet  in  our 
workhouse,  now  we  have  none  at  all.  They  buy  what 
they  please,  and  produce  the  bills  to  the  master  to  the 
extent  of  8s.  a  week,  with  the  exception  of  the  master 
and  matron,  who  have  10s.  Since  we  started  this  plan 
we  have  never  had  any  difficulty  or  any  complaint. 

1732.  (Mr.  Knotty 8.)  Then  they  have  to  cook  their 
own?— (Mr.  Vvlliamy.)  Oh,  no,  the  cook  cooks  it.  The 
cook  said  beforehand  that  she  was  quite  willing  to  cook 
it  if  this  arrangement  was  made. 

1733.  (Dr.  FuUer.)  You  have  a  small  book,  I  suppose, 
as  is  done  in  private  households,  for  the  grocer,  bakt^r, 
butcher,  and  so  on?— (Mr.  Vtdliamy.)  Yes,  for  each 
officer.  They  have  to  produce  the  books  to  the  master 
to  show  how  they  have  spent  the  money,  and  it  is  allowed 
to  the  extent  of  8s.  a  week,  and  10s.  a  week  to  the  master 
and  matron.  We  have  the  same  plan  in  our  establish- 
ments  for  children,  and  it  works  admirably  ;  we  have- 
never  had  any  difficulty  at  all  since  we  adopted  it,  but. 
there  was  always  difficulty  before. 

1734.  (Dr.  FuUer.)  What  class  of  persons  do  you  em- - 
ploy  as  paid  attendants  in  your  infirmary  ?    I  think  you 
said  you  had  one  paid  scrubber  ?—(Mr.  Buss.)  She  gete  . 
Is.  8d.  a  day  and  rations. 

1735.  But  what  class  of  person  is  she  ?  Is  she  a  . 
person  who  would  otherwise  be  on  oufc-relief  ?— Possibly. 

1736.  Do  you  employ  widows  ? — ^It  is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  master.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  employ- 
ing a  widow. 

1737.  Who  would  otherwise  be  on  out-relief?— 
Possibly. 

1738.  Could  you  extend  that  system  in  places  like 
"V^^ells  ? — It  could  be  done  to  a  certain  extent,  but  1  do 
not  know  whether  it  would  be  worth  while. 

1739.  As  regards  the  appointment  of  untrained  nurses, 
have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  why  that  is  done  f 
— The  difficulty  is  in  getting  trained  nurses,  which  is. 
largely  accounted  for  by  these  matters  upon  which  ] 
have  made  suggestions,  the  need  of  general  improve- 
ment in  their  salary,  etc.  There  is  a  difficulty,  of  course^ 
I  have  bad  to  advertise  two  or  three  times  to  get  any-* 
thing  like  a  suitable  person. 

1740.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the  salary  you, 
are  offering  ?--Unquestionably ;  although  the  salaries 
are  increasing  the  Guardiana  used  to  advertise  for  i^ 
nurse  at  £18  a  year  ;  now  we  go  to  £35  and  unilorm. 


Mr.  DvBT,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


1741.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  Dury,  you  are  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians  of  the  Glutton  Union  in  Somersetshire,  are 
you  not  ? — ^Yes,  tiiat  is  so. 

1742.  And  you  have  been  there  for  a  great  many 
years? — ^Yes,  and  I  have  known  the  workhouse  all  my 
life — my  father  was  master. 

1743.  You  have  also  had  experience  at  Bath  and 
Bristol  ? — ^Yes,  I  was  one  year  at  Bristol,  and  four  years 
at  Bath. 

1744.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  nurses  ?  Do  you  think  it  is  increasing  ? — ^Yes, 
I  think  it  is  increasing.  I  do  not  think  you  get  quite 
such  a  ffood  class  as  wnen  the  Nursing  Order  first  came 
out.  Many  of  the  nurses  employed  in  workhouses  are  of 
the  ^*  servant "  class,  and  respectable  middle-class  young 
women  do  not  care  to  mix  with  them. 

1745.  That  means  that  there  are  some  black  sheep  ? 
—Yes,  more  than  there  nsed  to  be — more  than  there 
were  three  or  four  years  ago. 

1746.  Do  you  find  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  nurses 
than  in  obtaining  other  officers  ? — -No,  but  the  Guardians 
are  satisfied  with  a  very  small  amount  of  training.  I 
am,  of  course,  referring  to  indoor  officers. 

1747.  Does  the  difficulty  arise  from  friction  at  all  in 
your  workhousd  ? — ^No,  we  do  not  get  any  friction  ;  we 


never  have,  that  is  in  consequence  of  the  master  being     -*.    p. 
supreme,  and  the  Guardians  supporting  the  master.  -Lfury, 

1748.  The  Guardians  put  their  foot  down  on  any 
friction  ? — Yes,  the  officers  know  this  and  act  acordingly. 

1749.  Would  you  suggest  that  any  alteration  should 
be  made  by  this  Board  in  the  status  of  the  workhouse 
nurse?— I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  have  some  standing  with  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  the  shape  of  a  certificate  or  in  some  such  way. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  satisfied  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  training.  I  actually  knew  a  woman  ap- 
pointed in  a  workhouse  who  put  a  frog's  leg  under  a  poor 
old  woman's  arm  to  cure  epilepsy — she  waa  previously 
a  district  nurse,  and  even  now  a  large  number  of  nursea 
have  very  little  training.  I  think  if  you  had  a  certifi- 
cate giving  a  certain  status  it  would  be  better.  I  think 
you  must  have  a  certificate  through  the  Local  Govem- 
njent  Board  or  otherwise.  The  Guardians  would  then 
have  some  idea  of  the  training  a  nurse  had  had,  and 
some  idea  of  her  qualifications.  I  should  prefer  a  certi- 
ficate granted  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  it  would 
have  a  higher  value  than  one  granted  by  a  county  board  ; 
there  would  be  more  uniformity  and  probably  more  ex- 
perienced examiners. 

1760.  You  say  *'  through  the  Local  Government  Board 
or  otherwise."    Have  you  had  yonr  attention  calle'l  to 
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Mr  Dury.     the  county  scheme  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  Boards  of 
—       Guardians  are  united  to  get   examinations  conducted 
through  the  Yorkshire  College  ? — ^Yes,  but  I  have  not  a 
great   opinion  of  Guardians   combining  in   rural  dis- 
tricts.    I  think  a  central  body  is  much  better. 

1751.  But  if  you  had  county  boards  ? — ^They  would  be 
comparatively  poor  things.  I  know  if  we  had  a  county 
board  in  our  own  county  it  would  be  a  very  poor  thing 
cx>mpared  with  the  Local  Government  Board. 

1752.  Have  you  no  college  or  university  which  could 
supply  a  suitable  Board? — ^There  is  a  university  at 
Bristol,  but  I  do  not  think  they  know  anything  about 
workhouse  nursing. 

1753.  You  would  suggest  more  than  one  certificate, 
would  you  not  ?— I  should. 

1754.  'V^Tiat  classes  would  you  make  ? — Something  on 
tho  lines  of  the  workhouse  teachers'  certificate  under 
the  Order  of  1847 — effidiency,  competency,  and  pro- 
bation. 

1756.  What  advantages  would  these  carry  to  the 
holders  of  these  certificates  ? — I  would  allow  a  grant  in 
respect  of  certificated  nurses  and  not  in  respect  of  any 
other  nurses,  the  grant  varying  for  head  nurses  from 
£40  to  £70,  and  assistant  nurses  from  £20  to  £35  per 
annum  exclusive  of  rations,  etc. 

1756.  Would  you  say  that  we  ought  to  arrange  that 
•ach  of  these  certificates  should  entitle  the  holder  to  a 
certain  minimum  salary? — ^Yes,  and  that  should  be 
repaid  to  the  Guardians  by  the  County  Council.  The 
minimum  salary  should  be  the  grant  paid  as  in  the  case 
of  workhouse  teachert. 

1757.  Out  of  what  grant  should  it  be  paid  ?— I  should 
say  the  ordinary  local  taxation  grants  received  by 
County  Councils,  under  57  and  58  Vict,  c.  30,  s.  19  ; 
.53  Vict.,  c.  8,  s.  7,  and  51  and  52  Vict.,  c.  41,  s.  20. 

1758.  But  is  there  a  grant  now  existing  out  of  which 
they  can  pay  som^ething  ? — ^You  know  the  GuardiaAs  get 
tthe  whole  of  the  salaries,  etc.,  paid  in  1880  under  51  and 
.52  Vict.,  c.  41,  s.  20.  I  would  not  pay  the  Guardians 
.^anything  towards  the  salaries  of  any  nurses  that  were 

not  certificatej. 

1759.  Would  you  propose  to  lay  down  a  scale  of 
-salaries  in  proportion  to  the  population  in  the  union  ? — 
Yes,  I  thiii  so.  I  did  think  of  the  number  of  beds, 
l)Ut  the  number  of  cases  varies  so  much  from  time  to 
time  that  I  think  you  would  have  to  take  some  more 
fixed  basis.  One  reason  why  I  think  you  should  havr 
different  rates  of  salary  is  that  expenses  in  town  ai 
very  different  to  what  tiiey  are  in  tne  country.  In  ai 
positions  you  get  a  higher  salary  in  London  than  any- 
where else  because  the  cost  of  living,  etc.,  is  so  much 
higher. 

•  1760.  (Mr.  Knollys.)  But  that  is  only  if  you  find  your 
ovn  board  and  lodging  ? — Oh,  no,  not  altogether  ;  there 
is  the  greater  cost  of  amusements  ;  in  the  country  the  op- 
portunities are  not  there,  and  you  cannot  spend  the 
money,  but  if  they  are  there,  naturally  you  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  Again  the  skill  and  experience  re- 
quired in  large  town  infirmaries  is  greater  than  in  small 
rural  infirmaries. 

1761.  Would  you  allow  probationers — or,  indeed, 
women  from  anywhere — ^to  sit  for  these  examinations  ? — 
Yes,  I  should,  provided  they  had  two  years'  experience 
in   nursing  in  a  hospital  or  infirmary — ^workhouse   or 

"Otherwise. 

1762.  How  would  you  see  that  they  had  had  practical 
training?— I  should  take  it  that  the  Local  Government. 
Board  inspector  would  examine  them,  and  would  also,  to 
some  extent,  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  medical 
officer  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  nurse.  The  master 
might  also  report  as  to  her  character  generally  where 
the  infirmary  was  part  of  the  workhouse.  This  would 
bo  good  for  discipline. 

1763.  It  would  be  written  or  vivd  voce  examination  ? 
— Yes,  written  or  vivd  voce,  or  both ;  and  a  practical 
examination  in  changing  beds,  bandaging,  taking  tem- 
peratures, and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

1764.  Would  you  require  any  qualification  of  thean  as 
to  the  amount  of  previous  training  they  had  had  ? — Oh,^ 
yes;  th^  should  be  probationers  two  years.  But  it 
might  be  in  smaller  workhouses ;  in  fact,  I  should  rather 
prefer  it  to  be  in  a  smaller  workhouse,  in  some  instances. 

1765.  And  you  think  that  this  would  attract  a  better 
(4a*s  of  women? — I  think  so,  because,  as  I  have  said, 
the  certificate  would  give  them  a  status,  and  they  would 


be  certain  of  a  fair  salary,  and  if  you  accepted  proba- 
tioners from  small  workhouses  you  would  get  local  can- 
didates ;  you  would  get  a  better  class,  who  woul4  be 
near  their  homes,  and  would  be  more  likely  to  stay  in 
small  workhouses  where  they  are  most  needed. 

1766.  Then  you  entirely  agree  with  what  Mr. 
Vulliamy  has  said? — Yes,  I  do;  I  might  almost  have 
written  it^  although  I  had  no  communication  with  him 
at  all.  What  I  have  said  is  practically  the  same  in  this 
respect. 

1767.  You  wish  to  say  something  about  operations  in 
workhouses,  I  think? — One  reason  why  you  do  not  re- 
quire a  grervt  deal  of  qualification  for  wprkhouse  nursing 
is  that  difficult  operations  are  discouraged  in  work- 
houses. The  Commissioners,  in  an  instructional  letter, 
stated  they  discountenanced  the  performance  of  difficult 
surgical  operations  in  workhouses,  and  they  discouraged 
it  in  a  very  satisfactory  way,  I  think,  by  not  allowing 
any  fee  for  the  operation;  consequently  doctors  have 
very  little  inducement  to  perform  the  operations,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  in  workhouses  as  a  rule 
cases  requiring  surgical  operations  are  sent  to  the 
hospital — ^at  least,  it  is  so  in  my  own  experience. 

1768.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  proper  course  to  pursue  ? 
— I  think  it  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  In  a  general 
hospital  you  get  two  or  three  men  with  more  experience 
than  a  man  in  the  country. 

1769.  Do  you  find  that  in  cases  of  curable  illness 
there  is  a  reluctance  to  bring  them  into  the  house  at  all  ? 
— Yes,  there  is,  very  great  reluctance;  and  that  is 
another  ground  on  which  I  think  that  nurses  in  smaller 
workhouses  do  not  require  so  much  training  as  in  a 
hospital.  The  Guardians  are  very  reluctant  indeed  to 
break  up  homes,  and  if  there  is  any  likelihood  of  a  man 
or  a  woman  recovering  they  allow  him  or  her  out-relief ; 
consequently  you  find  in  the  workhouse  only  people 
suffering  from  the  diseases  of  old  age  and  other  in- 
curable maladies,  simply  requiring  sympathetic  atfcen- 
ucm  and  keeping  in  a  proper  condition. 

1770.  'H.Ave  you  tried  in  your  union  the  plan  of  letting 
nurses  from  the  workhouse  go  out  to  the  outdoor  sick  ? 
— No,  we  have  not. 

1771.  You  have  heard  what  Mr.  Buss  has  said  about 
the  accommodation  for  nurses ;  does  that  apply  to  you  ? 
— No;  in  our  j>articular  workhouse  the  accommodation 
is,  I  think  quite  as  good  as  they  would  wish  for,  but  I 
am  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  not  so  in  all  places. 

1772.  Do  you  lay  stress  upon  their  bedrooms  being  far 
removed  from  the  sick  ? — Yes ;  I  think  the  nurses'  bed- 
rooms should  be  where  they  can  get  fresh  air  and 
quiet,  and  also  that  they  should  have  proper  food, 
whioh  they  often  do  not  get  now.  In  our  particular 
workhouse  the  master  has  power  to  buy  food  to  a  certain 
amount  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  rations,  and  there 
is  no  cause  of  complaint. 

1773.  What  would  you  say  about  the  respective  duties 
of  the  officials ;  would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  Guardians 
having  power  for  their  own  union  to  make  the  nurse 
supreme  in  the  infirmary? — ^I  think  that  would  be  a  very 
great  mistake  indeed.  I  think  the  nurse  should  be 
supreme  as  regards  nursing  under  the  dootor,  but  as 
regards  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  the  establishment,  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  small  workhouses 
that  the  master  (and  the  matron  also,  in  my  opinion) 
should  be  the  head  of  the  establishment.  I  may  state 
that  in  our  particular  workhouse  the  sick  wards  are  in 
the  centre  of  the  first  floor.  Now  if  the  nurse  were 
supreme  in  those  sick  wards  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  she  would  object  to  the  matron  going  through 
those  wards,  so  that  if  the  matron  were  going  round 
the  house  (as  she  must  every  day)  ehe  would  go  part 
the  way  along  the  first  floor,  be  blocked  by  the  sick 
wards,  have  to  turn  back,  go  right  the  length  of  thei 
building,  along  part  of  the  first  floor  until  she  reached 
the  sjck  wards,  and  again  have  to  turn  back.  If  she  were 
going  round  with  the  visiting  committee  I  do  not  think 
that  would  be  a  very  desirable  position  for  her  to  be 

? laced  in.  Then  as  regards  the  scrubbing  of  the  place; 
live  in  an  absolutely  rural  district,  and  the  number  of 
inmates  capable  of  doing  scrubbing  and  that  sort  of 
thing  is  very  small  indeed,  and  it  is  absolutely  imr 
practicable  to  get  paid  scrubbers.  The  impracticability 
of  getting  scrubbers  will  be  clear  when  I  say  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  villages  surrounding  the  village 
in  which  the  workhouse  is  situate  have  to  send  their 
personal  washing  to  the  nearest  towns  (Bristol  or  Wells), 
10  miles  away,  because  there  is  no  local  female  labour 
available. 
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1774.  Kcw  many  inmates  have  you  ? — They  vary  from 
100  to  180. 

1775.  How  many  at  the  present  moment  1 — I  think  it 
in  102. 

1776.  How  many  of  those  are  in  the  sick  wards? — 
About  20  or  21. 

1777.  So  that  \ou  would  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
getting  workers  in  your  house  than  Mr.  Russ  ? — Yes ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  always  have  had  difficulty  in 
getting  the  necessary  household  work  done  in  conse- 
quence of  not  baring  sufficient  pauper  help  for  the 
labour ;  in  fact,  we  could  not  get  it  done  now  if  it  werq 
not  for  the  fact  that  we  have  a  certain  number  of 
imbecilea  who  do  a  lot  of  the  work.  If  the  nurse  were 
supreme  she  would  naturally  want  her  wards  done  on 
the  days  and  times  she  desired,  whilst  the  matron  would 
make  arrangements  for  the  whole  house  in  proper  rota- 
tion, and  then  you  would  get  friction.  You  might  have 
difficulty  also  with  the  late  leave.  Supposing  a  nurse 
wanted  to  go  out — I  take  it  the  superintendent  nurse 
would  be  supreme  in  everything— one  of  her  nurses 
would  want  to  stay  out  late;  the  master  might  have 
arranged  to  have  one  late  night  a  week,  so  as  to  keep 
the  porter  and  himself  up  late  on  one  night  only,  but 
the  superintendent  nurse  might  arrange  for  a  nurse  to  be 
out  late  on  other  nights.  They  must  naturally  come 
into  contact  on  so  many  points  that  you  will  get  ten 
times  the  friction  you  get  at  the  present  time. 

177B.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  the 
master  the  supreme  authority,  but  for  the  superintendent 
nurse  to  hold  the  same  position  as  the  matron  holds  with 
regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the  house? — I  think  it  would 
be  very  difficult  indeed ;  you  would  have  two  women  in 
the  same  house  practicall3  independent  of  each  other, 
and  each  having  a  certain  amount  of  authority,  and  you 
would  get  friction  still.  The  master  would  be  the 
matron's  husband,  and  he  would  support  his  wife. 

1779.  Of  course,  you  have  a  common  kitchen  and 
common  laundry? — ^Yes.  The  remarks  referring  to  the 
confusion  caused  in  the  scrubbing  €urrangements,  with 
two  females  each  supreme  in  part  of  the  house,  would 
apply  with  equal  force  to  kitchen  and  laundry  matters. 

1780.  {Mr,  Knollys.)  You  have  heard  what  Mr. 
Vulliamy  has  said  as  to  the  system  pursued  at  Ipswiob 
with  regard  to  dietary  ? — Yes. 

1781.  Do  you  agree  with  that? — Certainly  ;  we  have 
a  somewhat  similar  arrangement.  The  master  has  power 
to  spend  a  certain  amount,  and  he  charges  that  amount 
in  his  petty  cash,  and  I  see  that  he  does  not  exceed, 
that  amount. 

1782.  The  nurses  have  power  to  choose  their  own 
food  ? — ^No,  they  do  nob ;  but  we  never  have  any  trouble 
about  it. 

1783.  Do  the  nurse  and  the  master  and  matron  all 
mess  together? — Oh,  no,  they  do  not;  that  would  be  a 
most  undesirable  arrangement;  but  they  get  on  very 
well.  I  have  had  personal  experience  of  the  dining 
together  arrangement;  there  is  little  enough  "home" 
in  these  institutions,  and  when  the  officers  dine  together 
there  is  less  than  usual ;  both  parties  (heads  and  subor- 
dinates) are  on  duty  even  at  meals.  I  mean  there  is 
restraint. 

1784.  That  is  not  quite  the  same  system  as  at  Ipswich, 
is  it?— No  ;  in  our  case  the  master  buys  the  lot,  in  their 
case  the  nurses  choose  their  own  food. 

1785.  (To  Mr,  VttUiamy.)  In  your  case,  Mr.  Vulliamy, 
each  nurse  would  have  power  to  send  her  own  food  into 
the  kitchen  to  be  cooked  ?—(Afr.  TuUiamy,)  They  do 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact;  they  agree  about  it,  and  it  ia 
all  cooked  together ;  no  difficulty  arises,  in  fact ;  it  has 
gone  on  now  for  15  years,  I  think,  and  has  worked  well. 
(Mr.  Dury,)  I  could  not  support  an  arrangement  like 
that;  it  no  doubt  works  very  well  at  Ipswich,  but  I 
think  in  the  average  workhouse  it  would  not. 

1786.  I  am  very  anxious  to  arrive  at  an  understand- 
ing on  this  point,  because  many  nurses  object  to  having 
rations  assigned  to  them.  The  difficulty  as  regards 
money  payments  is  that  there  would  be  a  temptation 
to  nurses  to  take  the  patients'  food  ? — ^Yes ;  and  if  they 
bought  their  own  food,  and  did  not  send  it  to  the 
ordinary  kitchen  to  be  cooked,  they  would  be  cooking 
it  themselves,  and  would  be  wasting  their  time  and 
tiring  themselves.  If  they  sent  it  to  the  kitchen  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  probably  half  the  unions  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  have  a  less  population  than  25,000,  and 
in  auoh  unions  the  matron  is  generally  cook,  and  she 


would  either  have  to  cook  the  meala  when  requested    Mr.  Dury, 

by  the  nurses,  or  leave  them  to  a  pauper  who  would     ' 

spoil  them.    In  either  case  you  would  get  complaints 
innumerable. 

1787.  (Pr.  F viler.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  your 
position  as  regards  medical  relief,  indoor  and  outdoor. 
If  a  man  is  sick,  what  is  to  prerent  him  from  being 
brought  in  and  treated  as  a  temporary  inmate? — ^As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  our  particular  union  people  do  not 
desire  to  go  into  the  workhouse;  they  much  prefer  tq 
have  out^relief  than  to  come  into  the  workhouse,  where 
they  would  be  much  better  treated  undoubtedly.  Con- 
sequently they  apply  for  out-relief,  and  get  it. 

1788.  If  they  were  brought  into  the  workhouse  com- 
pulsorily  they  would  probably  be  cured  in  six  or  eight 
weeks,  would  they  not  ? — Very  probably,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  do  not  come  in.  The  Guardians  axe  \t'ry 
unwilling  to  break  up  homes;  they  would  rather  give 
out-relief  than  do  so. 

1680.  But  because  one  member  of  a  family  is  sick 
they  need  not  all  come  in  P — I  was  thinking  of  the  heaii 
of  the  family  more  th&n  anyone  else.  If  the  head  of  the 
family  comes  in,  the  others  might  stay  out,  but  they  do 
not  generally  do  so.  The  sick,  like  all  other  classes  of 
the  poor,  will  not,  as  a  rule,  enter  the  workhouse  if  they 
can  get  out-relief. 

1790.  I  havs  known  cases  where  a  family  has  been  in 
receipt  of  out-relief  for  20  or  22  weeks,  whereas  in  the 
infirmary  six  or  eight  weeks  would  have  been  the  total 
duration  of  the  relief,  except  for  the  time  it  took  thenv 
to  get  work  again? — I  have  known  many  cases  of  the 
kind  ;  I  can  only  regret  that  the  Guardians  cannot  bring 
the  sick  compulsorily  into  the  workhouse. 

1701.  In  default  of  being  able  to  do  that  would  you 
propose  that  your  workhouse  infirmary  nurse  should 
act  herself  as  district  nurse  ? — If  we  had  a  good  staff  of 
district  nurses  an  exchange  of  duties  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent idea.  It  would  give  a  workhouse  nurse  change 
in  every  shape  and  form.  It  would  also  help  to  bring 
out  the  better  class  local  candidates  I  am  anxious  to  see 
take  up  nursing. 

1702.  Do  you  think  that  would  improve  the  class  of 
person  applying  for  the  post  of  workhouse  nurse  ?--I  feel 
sure  it  would.  There  is  one  point  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion. I  remember  the  time  in  the  Glutton  Work- 
house some  35  or  34  years  ago,  when  we  had  only  one 
sick  person ;  at  the  present  time  we  are  very  low  with 
20  ;  it  is  very  rarely  it  comes  down  to  20 ;  there  are 
generally  from  25  to  35. 

1703.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?— The  relatively 
small  proportion  of  other  than  sick  is,  I  think,  due  to 
the  high  wages  now  paid  and  to  the  scarcity  of  labour. 
Even  a  very  indifferent  or  old  workman  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  work  at  a  wage  sufficient  for  subsistence. 
In  the  Glutton  Union  work  is  at  once  found  for  anyone 
entering  the  workhouse  who  is  capable  of  labour.  Onr 
the  other  hand,  in  rural  districts  all  the  young  people 
of  the  working  classes  that  are  bright  and  intelligent 
leave  their  parents  to  go  to  to¥m  for  higher  wages,  and 
more  independence.  They  move  from  place  to  town, 
and  are  quite  commonly  lost  sight  of  by  their  parents. 
When  the  parents  are  ill  they  have  no  children  at  hand 
to  nurse  them,  and,  fortunately,  I  think,  for  the  parents, 
they  enter  the  workhouse,  and  so  you  get  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  sick  than  before,  when  travelling  was  not  so 
cheap,  and  the  working  classes  could  not  read  advertise- 
ments. Shortly  summed  up,  the  large  proportion  of 
indoor  sick  poor  is  due  to  the  migratory  habits  of  the 
working  classes  in  youth  and  middle  ag&— the  small 
proportion  of  other  classes  to  the  increased  wealth  of  the 
community  generally,  and  the  perhaps  consequent  great 
demand  for  labour.  {Mr,  Russ.)  1  can  only  suggest 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  f«ujt  that  the  Guardians  give  out- 
relief  rather  than  indoor  relief.  In  our  case  all  cImsob 
of  disease  are  admitted  into  our  workhouse,  and  even 
fractures,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  are  treated  there ; 
we  differ  entirely  from  Glutton  in  that  respect 

1704.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  noticed  that  there  is  aa 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  sick  in  workhouses  I 
— (Mr.  Buss.)  Yes. 

1706.  To  whatdo  you  attribute  that  ?--Greater  readi- 
ness to  go  into  the  workhouse  to  be  treated. 

1706.  Possibly  because  the  arrangements  are  bo  much 
better  >— Yes,  quite  possibly.    (Mr,  Dury.)  There  is 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr.  Dury,    one  other  point  as  regards  the  superintendent  nurse ;  I 

*    think  she  is  in  rather  too  firm,  a  position ;  the  Guardians 

cannot  even  suspend  her;  I  think  Guardians  should 
have  that  power;  I  tliink  it  would  be  a  good  disci- 
plinary measure. 

1797.  (Dr.  Dovmes.)  What  arrangements  do  your 
Guardians  make  for  nursing  the  outdoor  sickP — I  am 
sorry  to  say  they  make  none  in  the  shape  of  district 
nurses.  The  nursing  they  get  in  the  workhouse  is  after 
all  infinitely  superior  to  the  nursing  they  get  in  their 
own  wretched  homes.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country — 
the  way  in  which  the  outdoor  sick  poor  are  nursed. 
Perhaps  a  neighbour  or  a  daughter  will  come  in  from  the 
next  cottage,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  they  just  lie  there 
and  rot  from  want  of  proper  skilled  attention.  Of 
course  they  could  come  into  workhouses  where  not  too 
ill  to  be  moved,  but  they  frequently  will  not  (Mr, 
VuUiamy.)  At  Ipswich  we  pay  a  subscription  to  the 
nurses'  home,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  nurses 
home  takes  the  superintendence  of  all  the  outdoor 
nursing,  and  we  buy  from  them  all  the  beef  tea  which  is 
needed,  and  they  provide  all  the  wine  or  spirits  re- 
quired. 


1798.  That  is  for  nursing  the  outdoor  sick? — (Mr. 
VvUiamy,)  Yes. 

1799.  (Dr.  FuRer.)  1  want  to  know,  Mr.  Vulliamy, 
whether  your  answer  to  my  query  as  regards  the  matron 
being  a  trained  nurse  represented  the  views  of  your 
Association?  Has  your  Association  considered  that 
point?  You  said  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
matron  should  be  a  trained  nurse  i--{Mr,  yuUiamy.)  I 
quite  agree— -other  things  being  equal ;  it  weighed  with 
us  in  appointing  our  present  master  and  matron — ^the 
fact  that  she  was  a  trained  nurse,  and  held  a  certificate 
of  midwifery.  It  does  decidedly  help  the  master — ^the 
fact  that  his  wife  is  a  trained  nurse.  (Mr,  Dury.)  And 
the  Guardians  should  not  have  power  to  have  local 
option ;  the  best  system  should  be  enforced.  In  rural 
districts  at  least  members  of  boards  are  not  suflci- 
ently  cognisant  of  the  details  of  workhouse  management 
to  enable  them  to  be  suitable  judges,  it  would  lead  to 
officers  intriguing.  Quite  likely,  if  the  nurse  won  at  oua 
meeting  the  master's  party  would  be  successful  at  the 
next,  aiid  while  the  game  of  shuttlecock  and  battledore 
was  in  progress  the  interests  of  the  inmates  would  suffer. 
{Mr.  FuUiamy.)  It  is  different  in  towns. 


Miss  GiBsox,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Miss  Gibson.      1800.  Miss  Gibson,  you  afe  matron  of  the  infirmary, 
are  you  not? — ^I  am. 

1801.  And  before  that  you  were  at  Liverpool,  I  think? 
— ^Yes,  at  Brownlow  Hill. 

1802.  You  succeeded  Miss  Agnes  Jones,  I  think? — 
Not  immediately ;  there  were  several  between  us. 

1803.  But  you  hold  the  same  appointment? — Yes. 

1804.  I  see  from  your  proof,  your  heads  of  evidence, 
that  you  would  like  to  lay  stress  upon  the  appointment 
.of  a  nursing  department  ? — Yes. 

1805.  How  would  you  propose  that  that  should  be 
formed  ? — I  think  that  requires  a  good  deal  of  considera- 
tion and  development.  I  should  only  propose  that  it 
should  be  formed  after  an  immense  amount  of  considera- 
tion by  persons  who  are  experts  in  nursing.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  come  to  the  stage  yet  when  we  can  form 

•  one  from  our  present  knowledge. 

1806.  That  is  a  suggestion  for  the  future,  then  ?— Yes, 
I  think  it  is ;  it  is  a  suggestion  as  to  the  best  way  of 
.forming  the  nursing  department. 

1807.  Your  opinion  is,  I  think,  that  it  should  be  a 
department  of  the  Government?— -Quite. 

1806.  Would  not  difficulty  arise  as  to  whose  servants 
the  nurses  should  be  after  they  had  been  trained  and 
certified  under  that  department ?—No,  I  think  not; 
they  would  be  certified  and  trained  under  certain  condi- 
tions, which  would  be  made  perfectly  plain  to  them 
when  they  were  engaged  for  training.  It  would  be  made 
plain  to  them  that  for  a  certain  number  of  years — say, 
four  or  five — they  were  the  servants  of  the  Government, 
but  at  the  same  time  were  under  the  control  of  the 
officials  to  whom  the  Government  deputed  them ;  just 
as  any  other  Government  servant  might  be  under  the 
control  of  an  officer  who  was  himself  actually  a  servant 
of  the  Government. 

1809.  You  say  "  a  servant  of  the  Government."  If 
they  were  the  servants  of  the  Government  would  not 
the  Government  have  to  guarantee  them  employment? 
— ^Yes,  I  think  the  Government  would,  but  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  employment  for  them ;  I  do 
not  fear  that  as  a  difficmty  at  all ;  the  only  difficulty 
would  be  to  find  enough  nurses  to  take  up  the  appoint- 
ments. 

1810.  But  might  there  not  be  some  individual  whom 
it  would  be  difficult  to  place  ?— I  think  not ;  I  do  not 
foresee  that ;  if  they  were  fully  and  entirely  qualified — 
it  would  only  be  whilst  they  were  under  their  agreement 
—it  would  only  be  during  the  four  or  five  years  of  their 
training  that  they  would  be  under  the  control  of  the 
body  which  trained  them. 

1811.  But  if  any  individual  were  out  of  employment 
the  Government  would  have  to  pay  her? — ^I  suppose 
that  would  be  so,  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
the  slightest  poasibility  of  an  individual  being  out  of 
work.  I  think  that  is  a  difficulty  which  wonM  never 
arise. 

1812.  You  recognise,  of  course,  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties at  present  in  {^ting  an  adequate  supply  of 
nurses  ? — ^Yes,  I  do ;  very  keenly. 


1813.  What  are  the  causes  of  t^^s? — ^I  think  there  arc 
several  causes.  First  the  enormous  responsibility 
which  is  given  to  nurses  in  workhouses  ;  th^  is  one 
difficulty;  another  is  the  monotony  of  the  work; 
another  is  the  insufficient  and  uncomfortable  accom- 
modation and  surroundings ;  but  the  great  difficulty  is 
the  friction  which  constantly  occurs  between  the  master 
and  matron  and  the  trained  nurse. 

1814.  You  spoke  of  the  responsibility  which  is  put 
upon  the  nurse ;  would  you  tell  us  a  little  more  fully 
what  you  mean  by  that?--I  mean  that  in  a  very  large 
number  of  small  country  workhouses,  and  still  more  in 
medium-sized  unions,  with  perhaps,  one  may  say,  100 
sick,  there  ia  no  resident  medical  officer,  and 
the  nurse  has  the  entire  responsibility  and  control  of 
any  emergency  which  may  occur.  She  has  a  very  large 
number  of  patients,  many  of  whom  certainly  are  chronic 
and  infirm  cases,  but  my  experience  has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  chronic  and  infirm  cases  require  both 
constant  and  thorough  nursing  and  constant  supervision 
to  keep  them  in  tho  state  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
kept,  which  it  is  impossible  for  one  woman  to  give 
with  a  great  number  of  cases.  I  think  the  responsibilit; 
of  a  nurse  in  a  house  of  that  kind  is  enormous.  I  should 
like  to  emphasise  that  very  much ;  it  is  most  important, 
I  am  quite  sure. 

1815.  You  consider  that  the  nursing  of  the  chronic 
and  aged  sick  is  of  the  utmost  importance  7— Most  im- 
portant I  think  it  is.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  and  best 
proofs  of  a  good  nurse  that  she  is  able  to  deal  with  that 
type  of  case,  to  make  them  comfortable,  and  keep  them 
as  they  ought  to  be  kept. 

1816.  Those  being  some  of  the  particular  difficulties, 
do  you  make  any  suggestion  «i  to  the  removal  of  such 
drawbacks ;  I  mean  as  to  how  to  relieve  this  responsi- 
bility or  mitigate  it  7— I  think  that  all  infirmaries  which 
have  a  certain  number  of  cases — ^more  than  200 
beds-— ought  to  have  a  resident  medical  officer.  I  think 
that  is  the  most  easy  way  of  removing  responsibility 
from  the  nurses.  Of  course  a  sick  person  ousht  to  be 
under  much  more  constant  medical  supervision  than 
he  can  be  if  the  medical  officer  is  a  visiting  medical 
officer,  who  merely  comes  in  for  a  few  moments  each 
day. 

1817.  The  great  difficulty  is  in  the  smaller  work- 
housea  How  would,  you  remove  the  roRponsilxilitv 
there?— I  should  like  to  understand  exactly  what  you 
mean  by  small  workhouses. 

1818.  Really  the  ^at  difficulty  exists  where  they  are 
very  small— say  with  20  beds^I  do  not  think  the 
respoubibility  is  so  great  as  to  cause  difficulty  with  only 
that  number — ^with  only  20  sick. 

1819.  You  think  that  she  oould  manage  by  herself  in 
that  case  ? — ^I  should  have  said  that  in  a  union  with  an 
average  of  20  sick,  there  would  be  very  few  cases  which 
require^  constant  medical  attention,  and  in  that  case  an 
emergency  case  would  be  better  sent  to  a  cottage 
hospital,  and,  if  by  that  means,  the  acute  responsibility 
was  removed  from  her,  I  think  she  ought  to  be  able  to 
manage  quite  alon& 

1820.  Part  of  our  Reference  is  as  to  how  to  get  a  larger 
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supply  of  nurses— of  coarse  that  depends  very  largely 
on  the  number  of  training  fields,  as  you  say  in  your 
proof.  What  have  you  to  say  on  that — about  the  qualiu- 
cation  of  a  training  field  ?— ^^ou  want  me  to  define  what 
I  mean  by  a  training  school  ? 

1821.  I  should  like  to  hear  your  definition  ? — It  is 
very  difficult  to  say;  my  own  impression  is  that  no 
infirmary  with  less  than  400  beds  ought  to  train  nurses, 
although  a  large  number  of  people — able  and  ex- 
perienced people— tell  me  that  this  is  not  quite  right, 
and  that  an  infirmary  with  200  beds  can  train. 

18S2.  Whether  there  is  a  resident  medical  officer  or 
not? — Oh,  no  ;  I  feel  very  strongly  on  that.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  resident  medical  officer,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  training  school  at  all.  I  quite  realise  at  the  same 
time  that  the  training  school  ,is  much  more  dependent 
upon  the  superintendent  nurse  than  upon  the  resident 
medical  officer,  but  I  lay  stress  upon  it  chiefly  because 
a  resident  medical  officer  makes  it  necessary  to  a  certain 
extent  to  have  a  good  superintendent  nurse. 

1823.  Tou  have  had  nurses  come  under  your  command 
I  suppose,  who  have  been  trained  where  there  was  no 
resident  medical  officer? — We  train  all  our  own  nurses 
— BO  that  I  never  had  any.  I  think  there  are  excep- 
tional cases.  I  know  cases  myself  well  where  nurses 
could  be  thoroughly  trained  without  a  resident  medical 
officer,  but  that  simply  happens  because  the  superin- 
tendent nurse  is  an  exceptionally  good  ona  But  you 
cannot  guarantee  that  the  superintendent  nurse  shall 
bo  an  exceptionally  good  one,  and  I  think  a  resident 
medical  ofhcer  is  a  most  important  check  upon  the 
saperintendent  nurse. 

1824.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  term  ''  assistant 
nurse"?— I  think  it  should  be  done  away  with  alto- 
gether— ^it  is  not  a  good  term — ^it  does  not  express  what 
it  is  intended  to  express.  I  think  a  woman  must  either 
be  a  nurse  ur  a  probationer  nurse— there  should  be  only 
throe  grades,  the  supeidntcndent  nurse,  the  nurse,  and 
the  p3X)bationer. 

1825.  Would  you  tell  us  whether  this  term  ''  assistant 
nurse  "  appears  m  any  of  our  publications  ? — ^It  appears 
in  your  Order — in  the  1897  Order.  I  don*t  know  about 
the  other  Orders,  but  in  that  1897  Order  it  appears,  "  No 
person  shall  be  appointed  as  assistant  nurse.'* 

1826.  You  say  it  appears  in  our  Order  of  1897 — this 
phrase  ''  assistant  nurse.*'  Is  there  a  custom  in  the 
nursing  world  to  attribute  some  meaning  to  the  term 
"assistant  nurse,*'  other  than  a  charge  nurse?— Oh, 
yes  ;  1  understand  that  an  assistant  nurse  is  never  a 
charge  nurse.  For  instance,  in  your  Order  you  say,  that 
''No  one  shall  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  nurse  or 
assistant  nurse  without  having  had  such  practical  ex- 
perience in  nursing  as  may  render  him  or  her  a  fit  and 

S roper  person  to  hold  such  office."  Tou  see  there  is  no 
efinition  as  to  what  renders  a  person  fit  and  prc^r. 
The  meaning  of  **  assistant  nurse  "  appears  to  be  very 
vague.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  except  under  the  Poor  Law 
there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  an  assistant  nurse. 

1827.  "Whatever  was  meant  in  that  Order  you  raise  an 
objection  to  that  expression  ?— I  think  it  is  not  a  good 
expression  at  alL 

1828.  As  to  the  superintendent  nurse.  Are  you  satis- 
fied with  the  qualification  required  as  laid  down  in  the 
Order  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  I  am. 

1829.  What  alteration  would  you  suggest  ? — ^I  have  not 
found  that  anyone  who  has  gone  from  our  infirmary  to 
be  superintendent  nurse  has  been  of  much  use  in  a 
woi'khouse,  unless  she  has  had  some  experience  of  ward 
administration  and  ward  organisation  beforehand  ;  and 
three  years  in  a  hospital  or  infirmary,  being  a  training 
school,  does  not  incltide  that.  During  their  three  years 
of  training  they  are  practically  and  absolutely  proba- 
tioners. They  have  no  charge  of  wards,  no  experience 
of  management,  and  no  knowledge  of  how  to  deal  with 
persons  or  officials  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
That  is  all  done  for  them  as  probationers.  Therefore,  I 
think  that  a  superintendent  nurse  ought  to  have  al  least 
one  year's  experience  in  the  management  of  a  ward, 

1830.  How  would  they  get  that  knowledge  of  manage- 
ment before  they  became  managers  ?  —  They  cannot — 
they  cannot  get  any,  or  very  little,  knowledge  of 
management  during  their  three  years  of  training.  What 
is  tlone  in  our  infirmary  (although  I  am  not  quoting 
us  as  an  authority  ;  we  do  not  claim  to  be  that)  I  think 
what  is  done  in  most  large  infirmaries — a  nurse  is  put  in 
charge  of  a  ward  when  she  has  finished  her  three  years' 
training.  Mcst  of  the  wards  have  about  36  patients  ; 
therefore  she   has  experi?nce  of  conditions  analogous 

oasi. 


to  what  she  would  have  in   a  small  workhouse ;  she  MiM  £iib$am 

has  char-^e  of  the  linen,  stores,  etc.,   for  that  special 

ward.  She  comes  in  contact  with  myself,  and  with 
the  other  officials  in  the  place,  and  she  learns  how  to 
manage  that  ward.  During  her  three  years'  training 
she  has  eimply  dene  what  bomebody  else  told  her. 

1831.  Would  you  say  that  she  would  be  adequately 
qualified  after  she  has  had  charso  of  a  ward? — Yes. 
Provided  she  has  had  three  yeais  training  before  sho 
has  charge  of  a  ward. 

1832.  Do  you  think  there  are  a  great  many  Poor  Law 
institutions  where  the  nurses,  or  some  of  them,  are 
placed  in  charge  of  wards  ?— Yes,  I  think  there  are. 

1833.  Would  there  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
requisite  number  of  superintendent  nurses  if  that 
qualifisation  were  put  in?— No,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstancHS,  I  think  not  But  in  the  future,  under  the 
new  regime,  which  I  trust  will  come,  plenty  I  hope 
wiU  be  forthcoming.  I,  myself,  lave  never  sent  out 
a  nurse  as  a  superintendent  nurse  who  has  done  credit 
to  her  Uaining  unless  she  has  had  such  experience  as  I 
have  mentionad,  and  has  been  a  nurse  in  charge  of  a 
ward  in  the  infirmary  before  she  left  us.  This  ex- 
periance  is  absolutely  invaluable  to  them  when  they 
come  later  on  to  deal  with  the  manacement  of  an 
infirmary.  During  their  probation  they  navo  not  even 
an  opinion  of  their  own  ;  they  simply  have  to  carry  out 
what  is  told  them. 

1834.  The  Guardians  have  apparently  taken  some  of 
your  probationers,  and  made  them  superintendent 
nurses? — Yes,  some — but  not  a  great  many  of  them, 
because  I  do  not  approve  of  it,  nor  recommend  them  ; 
but  several  of  our  nurses  have  done  so,  and,  as  a  rule, 
they  have  not  done  well.  Most  of  our  nurses  who  have 
gone  as  superintendent  nurses,  after  having  had  ex- 
perience in  the  wards,  have  done  very  well. 

1835.  As  to  the  fourth  point  of  our  Reference — ^the 
friction  between  the  master  and  matron  anj  superin- 
tealont  nurse — ^have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
how  that  friction  could  be  removed  ?— Well,  I  think 
the  matron,  certainly — ^perhaps  the  master  also,  but 
certainly  the  matron— ought  to  have  no  jurisdiction, 
whatever  over  the  care  and  control  of  the  sick.  I  think 
if  that  were  removed,  that  difficulty  woi|ld  largely 
dUappesr. 

1836.  How  would  that  be  in  a  workhouse  where  the- 
wards  were  more  or  less  mixed  up  ? — ^You  mean  mixed  up 
in  the  building.  Well,  there  would  be  certain  wards-. 
devoted  to  the  sick,  and  these  would  be  under  the 
control  of  the  superintendent  nurse.  I  do  not  see  that 
the  fact  of  their  being  mixed  up  in  the  actual  building 
would  matter. 

1837.  We  had  a  case  brought  before  us  recently  where  • 
the  sidL  were  in  the  centre  of  the  block  on  the  first 
floor,  so  that  to  get  to  another  part  of  the  houst^  the 
matron  had  either  to  pass  through  the  sick  wHrds  or 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  c^mo  liown  again? 
— I  think  that  if  I  were  in  that  workhouse  I  should 
remove  the  sick  to  another  part  of  the  building,  so  that 
the  matron  would  not  have  to  pass  through  the  sick 
wards — ^it  is  simply  a  matter  of  re-arrangement.  I 
should  not  see  any  objection  myself  to  the  matron 
going  through,  so  long  as  she  had  no  control  over  the 
sick. 

1838.  Would  not  the  matron  have  to  have  control  over* 
the  kitchen  ?— -Certainly. 

1839.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  in  many  cased* 
there  are  common  kitchens  ?— *I  do  not  think  that  would 
be  any  difficulty— the  diets  for  the  wards  would  bo 
ordered  by  the  doctors,  and  would  simply  come  up  from, 
the  kitchen.  The  diets  are  ordered  by  the  medical 
officer,  are  they  notP  They  would  simply  come  up  ta 
the  nurse  from  the  kitchen. 

1840.  What  about  the  master,  would  you  take  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  sick  from  him  ? — ^I  think  I  would  ;^  I 
quite  understand  that  from  a  disciplinary  and  adminis- 
trative point  of  view  you  must  have  one  head,  and  that 
that  head  must  be  the  master ;  I  quite  undeistand  that. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  master  should  have  any  care  of 
or  control  over  the  sick. 

1841.  You  are  more  certain  about  the  matron  than 
about  the  master  P — ^Yes,  I  think  because  I  feel  there 
must  be  a  head  and  the  master  must  be  the  head.  That 
is  why  I  hesitate  about  the  master;  it  is  not  because  I 
think  it  is  necessary  or  desirable,  or  good  for  the  sick 
that  the  master  should  have  any  control  over  the  sick — 
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Jftft  Oib9on.  I  do  not  think  it  is.     But  I  do  feel  that  the  master  must 

be  the  head,  the  nurse  cannot  carry  out  her  own  plans 

without  the  concurrence  of  the  master. 

1842.  Then  as  to  the  subordinate  nurses — ^have  you 
anything  to  say  about  the  position  of  the  superintendent 
nurse  with  regard  to  them  ? — I  think  the  superintendent 
nurse  ought  to  be  entirely  responsible  for  the  subordin- 
ate nurses,  with  this  exception  :  I  think  Guardians  ought 
to  hare  definite  and  dear  forms  of  regulations  drawn  up 
for  the  conduct  of  their  nurses;  that  there  should  be 
certain  hours  at  which  a  superintendent  nurse  can  allow 
her  subordinates  to  go  off  duty  without  infringing  the 
regulations.  But  anything  affecting  the  administration 
of  the  house,  such  as  a  nurse  wishing  to  be  out  all  night, 
should  only  be  done  with  the  knowledge  and  leave  of 
the  master.  Beyond  that  in  their  work  I  think  they 
should  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  nurse. 

1843.  (Mr.  Kndlys,)  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  nurses  at  Birmingham  ? — ^No. 

1844.  Because  you  train  your  own  ? — ^Yes. 

1845.  Do  you  find  your  own  nurses  stay  in  the  Poor 
Law  service  P — ^Many  of  them  stay  with  us ;  I  have  some 
of  them  who  have  been  there  ever  since  the  infirmary 
was  opened. 

1846.  Have  you  heard  when  they  go  elsewhere  that 
they  stay  in  the  Poor  Law  service? — No,  I  am  afraid 
they  do  not ;  if  they  do  not  stay  with  us,  they  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  go  into  the  Poor  Law  service. 

1847.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  diffi- 
culty in  other  large  infirmaries  in  obtaining  nurses  P — 
I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be — I  cannot  speak  of  my 

.own  knowledge,  but  I  should  think  that  in  very  large 
unions  there  is  very  little  difficulty;  but  in  somewhat 
smaller,  though  still  good-«ized  infirmaries,  there  has 
been  very  great  difficulty. 

1648.  Is  it  not  rather  from  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment than  from  the  lack  of  nurses  P — ^Yes,  there  are 
plenty  of  nurses — I  mean,  there  are  plenty  of  nurses 
being  trained,  but  the  nurses  will  not  go  into  the  Poor 
Law  service. 

1849.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  employment  which  renders 
them  unwilling  to  go  P — No^  it  is  not  the  nature  of  the 
employment  exactly.  I  think  many  of  them  would  do 
it  if  the  circumstances  were  made  pleasant«er  for  them. 

1850.  Do  you  think  they  are  offered  too  small  a  re- 
muneration Can  you  say  that  at  allP — ^No,  I  think 
not,  although  they  are  in  some  cases;  if  a  nurse  is 
wantod  to  go  into  a  remote  district  she  must  be  paid 
for  doing  so.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  salaries  are 
pretty  fair. 

1861.  Is  it  the  food,  the  dietary,  or  the  quarters,  and 
so  forth  P — ^I  think  it  is  very  largely  the  food  and  accom- 
modation, but  I  think  the  greatest  reason  of  all  is  that 
they  will  not, go  under  a  matron  who  does  not  under- 
stand their  work— that  is  the  difficulty. 

1782.  The  nurses  are  there  if  they  chose  to  go  P — Cer- 
tainly thev  are. 

1853.  With  regard  to  probationers,  would  you  sug- 
gest that  there  should  be  two  grades  of  probationers,  one 
suitable  for  employment  as  superintendent  nurse  and 
another  which  should  render  them  only  qualified  to  be 
ordinary  nurses  P — I  do  not  think  that  a  probationer 
should  ever  be  considered  suitable  for  a  superintendent 
nurse. 

1854.  But  apart  from  that  point,  do  you  contidor  there 
should  be  two  grades  of  nurses  P — ^I  think  next  to  the 
superintendent  nurse  should  be  the  charge  nurse,  and 
after  that  there  should  be  a  probationer.  I  think  a 
superintendent  should  have  experience  in  management 
besides  her  three  years'  training. 

1865.  Would  you  suggest  anything  with  regard  to 
multiplying  the  number  of  training  schools  for  nurses  P 
Of  course,  if  we  are  to  get  more  nurses,  we  must  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  training  schools  P — Tes. 

1856.  Should  there  be  a  resident  medical  officer? — Oh, 
yes.  I  feel  very  decidedly  on  that  point. 

1857.  Would  you  draw  a  distinction  between  a  resident 
medical  officer  and  a  medical  officer  giving  his  whole 
time,  but  not  resident  P — ^No,  you  mean  a  medical  officer 
who  did  not  practise,  and  was  simply  living  outside  for 
convenience — ^who  did  not  live  in  the  place,  but  was 
constantly  there.  I  think  if  he  was  connected  with  the 
infirmary  by  telephone  and  did  not  live  very  far  away, 
that  would  answer  the  purpose. 


1858.  Tou  do  not  think  any  other  qualificatioii  shoold 
be  substituted,  as  to  the  number  of  beds^  for  instance  P — 
I  do  not  think  200  beds  is  enough  ;  I  would  increase  it. 

1869.  And  you  think  the  medical  officer  should  either 
be  resident  or  give  his  whole  time  P — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1860.  Well,  then,  with  regard  to  the  superintendent 
nurse,  do  you  say  that  she  should  have  the  sole  charge 
of  the  sick  P — Yes. 

1861.  Would  you  say  that  she  should  also  have  the 
sole  charge  of  the  sick  wards  P — Quite. 

1862.  How  would  you  manage  with  regard  to  the  linen 
imd  bed-olo thing,  supposing  the  superintendent  nurse 
requisitioned  a  certain  number  of  sheets,  to  whom  should 
she  send  the  requisition? — ^To  the  mastw  of  the  work- 
house. 

1863.  Then  it  would  come  under  the  matron's  cog- 
nisance P — ^Yes. 

1864.  Suppose  the  matron  or  the  master  opposed  her 
requisition — the  number  she  asked  for  P — ^I  do  not  think 
the  matron  should  have  any  power  to  oppose  what  she 
asked  for. 

1865.  But  the  master? — I  do  not  think  the  master 
ought  to  have  power  either. 

1866.  You  would  compel  the  master  to  comply  with  her 
requisition  P — Yes,  certainly.  If  the  master  differed 
from  the  nurse,  the  Guardians  should  be  the  persons  to 
judge  of  any  opinion  he  might  have  upon  it.  The  nurse 
must  be  the  judge  of  what  is  wanted  in  the  side  wards. 

1867.  You  think  she  should  apply  to  the  Guardians  ?— 
■Certainly. 

1868.  How  many  patients  do  you  think  a  nurse  should 
"be  responsible  for — should  have  under  her  charge? — ^I 
do  not  think  any  nurse  can  look  after  properly  more 
than  nine — I  think  that  is  a  very  good  number.  I  know 
the  average  number  is  15,  and,  of  course,  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  give  a  decisive  number,  because  the  cases 
vary  so  much,  but  I  think  that  nine  cases  is  quite  as 
many  as  any  nurse  can  look  after  properly. 

1869.  Therefore  you  would  say  that  in  an  infirmary 
containing  27  patients  there  should  be  three  nurses  P~ 
T  think  the  smallest  number  you  can  have  is  three 
-nurses. 

1870.  Let  us  taike  a  smaller  infirmary  still ;  let  us  say 
«even  patients,  how  would  you  deal  with  that  infirmary? 
— ^Iliat  is  a  very  difficult  case;  of  rourse,  one  nuise 
could  take  seven  patients,  but  she  cannot  work  night 
and  day. 

1871.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  a  trained  nurse  to 
stay  in  such  a  place  ?— Of  eounse,  in  a  place  with  seven 
patients  there  would  be  no  superintendent  nurse,  would 
there  P 

1772.  Nv  only  one,  the  question  is  as  to  that  one 
nurse  P — I  think  one  nurse  might  be  got  to  do  that.  I 
think  there  are  many  nurses  who  would  be  glad  to 
have  a  post  which  was  light.  But  the  difficulty  would 
he  supposing  any  of  those  seven  cases  were  actually 
sick,  one  nurse  could  not  attend  to  them. 

1873.  How  would  you  deal  with  that  ?— I  would  either 
get  a  nurse  in  or  send  them  to  a  cottage  hospital. 

1874.  Supposing  there  was  no  cottage  hospital  ?— Then 
I  would  get  a  nurse  from  the  nearest  nursing  institu- 
tion. 

1878.  Temporarily?— Yes. 

1876.  Would  you  like  workhouse  nurses  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  outside  nursing  P — No,  I  do  not  tiiink 
I  shoidd. 

1877.  If  there  are  only  from  seven  to  ten  cases,  and 
they  are  nearly  all  of  them  aged  people  who  require 
careful  nursing,  but  do  not  require  constant  nursing, 
what  is  the  nurse  to  do  with  all  her  timeP — ^I  think  if 
she  had  seven  people,  who  were  aged  and  sick,  she  would 
not  have  much  time  to  spare.  If  they  were  just  old 
people  who  were  not  ill,  of  course  they  would  not  require 
a  nurse,  but  if  they  are  ill  as  well  as  old,  they  will. 

1878.  You  put  the  number  of  cases  at  nine  ?— -Yea 

1879.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  often  20  at  present?— 
Yes. 

1880.  Therefore  it  would  increase  the  cost  very  con- 
siderably ;  do  you  think  that  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  sick  poor  P — ^Yes,  I  do ;  I  think  that  if  there  are  only 
seven  they  should  be  as  well  nursed  as  if  there  were  100. 

1881.  {Bt,  DownM,)  Miss  Gibson,  your  ejcperienoe  is  a 
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.  great  experience  and  a  long  one ;  it  has  chiefly,  I  think, 
heen  in  the  large  workhouse  at  Liverpool,  and  the 
large  infirmary  at  Birmingham  ? — Yes. 

1882.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in 
small  workhouses  1 — ^Many  of  my  nurses  have  gone  into 
small  workhouses,  and  through  them  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  them* 

1883.  Do  you  remember  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  in  workhouses  when  you  first  entered  the  Poor 
Law  service? — Yes. 

1884.  And  you  are  fairly  well  acquainted  with  it  at 
the  present  time  ? — ^Yes. 

1885.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  state  of  things  now 
as  compared  with  the  state  of  things  then  ? — ^I  think  the 
large  infirmaries  have  improved  enormously;  in;  the 
medium-sized  workhouse  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired  ;  they  have  not  improved  approximately  with  the 
large  ones. 

1886.  Have  they  made  any  advancement? — I  think 
they  have,  certainly. 

1887.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  say  there  has  been 
advancement  all  along  the  line  ?^— No,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that,  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  advance- 
ment. A  great  deal  has  been  done,  I  admit;  but  a 
great  deal  tiiat  has  been  done  has  not  been  an  advance- 
ment, 

1888.  You  think  efforts  have  been  made,  but  they 
have  not  been  successful? — They  have  not  had  the 
desired  effect. 

1888.  By  whom  were  these  efforts  made?— I  think 
everybody  has  made  efforts,  the  Guardians  especially. 

1880.  You  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  Guardians 
have  made  efforts  all  along  the  line  ?— Yes. 

1881.  But  that  in  most  cases  they  have  not  been 
successful?— 'In  most  cases  in  the  small  and  medium- 
sized  unions. 

1882.  You  base  that  opinion  on  reports  you  have  re- 
ceived from  nurses  sent  out  from  your  infirmary  ? — ^Yes, 
from  time  to  time. 

1883.  You  do  not  speak  from  any  personal  knowledge  ? 
— No,  my  personal  knowledge  does  not  exist  on  that 
point 

1884.  As  to  the  suitability  of  Poor  Law  infirmaries 
for  the  training  of  nurses.  Miss  GibsoUi  have  you  any- 
thing to  tell  us  as  tb  that? — ^Are  not  operations  more 
frequently  performed  in  all  the  larger  infirmaries  than 
formerly? — My  knowledge  of  that  has  only  been  at 
Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  and  operations  aiwavs 
have  been  done  in  both  of  these. 

1806.  Oomparing  the  opportunities  for  training  nurses 
in  these  large  infirmaries  with  the  opportunities  in  a 
general  hospital,  do  you  consider  that  the  Poor  Law- 
infirmary  is  on  a  fair  level  ? — I  think  that  the  narsesr 
are  as  thoroughly  trained  in  a  large  infirinarY  aj  in  any 
general  hospital.  I  am  only  speaking  of  my  wn 
knowledge ;  they  have  all  the  experience  of  chronic  and 
infirm  cases,  which  they  never  get  in  a  general  hospital- 
1  consider  they  are  admirably  trained,  because  they 
get  all  this  experience  of  chronic  work  added  to  acute 
work. 

1886.  And  having  no  students  attached  to  them,  the 
nurses  have  a  great  deal  to  dc  which  in  an  ordinary 
hospital  would  be  done  by  the  students  ? — Quito  so. 

1897.  What  would  be  your  view  as  to  the  age  of  pro- 
bationers when  they  are  first  engaged  for  training? 
— ^I  think  myself  that  23  is  quite  young  enough; 
but  it  must  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  time 
for  which  they  are  bound.  If  they  are  to  be  bound  for 
four  or  five  years,  I  think  you  would  have  to  tak*^ 
them  at  21. 

1898.  You  would  not  go  lower  than  21 P — Oh,  no. 

1898.  How  do  you  engage  your  probationers  at  Bir- 
mingham ^They  come  to  us  for  two  months  on  trial, 
and  if  at  the  end  of  the  two  months  they  promise  well, 
they  sign  an  agreement  to  remain  for  two  years. 

1600.  Are  they  selected  by  yourself  in  the  first  place  ? 
—Yes,  entirelj. 

1001.  Do  you  think,  as  a  general  rule,  probationers 
should  be  selected  by  matrons? — Yes,  I  think  so,  cer- 
tainly* 

1908.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  clauses  in  the  more 
recent  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  the 
6581. 


engagement  of  probationers  ?    Here,  for  example  is  the  M%9$  Gibtoti. 

Order  for  the  Kingston  Union;  perhaps  j;ou  would  like       

to  look  at  that  section? — Thank  you. 

1903.  Do  you  approve  of  the  conditions  there  laid 
down  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  that  is  very  good. 

18M.  You  think  that  is  in  the  right  direction  ?-^Yes, 
I  do. 

1806.  How  long  do  you  train  at  Birmingham  P — ^Three 
years. 

1806.  Was  it  always  a  three  years'  curriculum  P — ^Yes. 

1807.  Do  you  ever  train  for  any  shorter  period  P — 
Yes,  we  train  the  Jubilee  nurses  and  also  nurses  for  the 
Northern  Workhouse  Nursing  Association — ^thoso  are 
trained  for  two  years,  but  they  get  no  certificate  from 
us,  of  cburse. 

1908.  At  the  end  of  their  curriculum,  what  examina- 
tion have  your  nurses  to  pass? — They  pass  a  written 
and  vwa  voce  examination  at  the  hands  of  llie  visiting 
medical  officer  and  the  visiting  surgical  officer,  and  I 
have  to  sign  their  certificates  as  to  their  practical 
capacity  as  well. 

1808.  Then  they  do  not  get  a  certificate  simply  on 
the  result  of  the  examination  alone  ? — Oh  no,  not  unless 
their  three  years  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory. 

1810.  Have  you  any  outside  examiners? — ^No;    our- 
visiting  surgeons  and  visiting  physicians,  they  examine 
I  tliink  they  are  all  teachers  in  the  hospitals  or  univer- 
sity as  well- 

1811.  Would  you  agree  that  the  examination  should 
be  made  by  outsiders  P — I  do  not  think  the  examination 
should  be  made  by  the  residentr  medical  officer,  because  it 
is  likely  to  be  too  much  in  the  same  groove.  But  so  long 
as  it  is  done  by  a  visiting  man,  it  does  not  matter  • 
whether  he  is  on  th^  staff  or  an;  outsider. 

1812.  Are  you  aware  of  any  uniform  standard  of  train- 
ing in  the  nursing  world  ? — No. 

1813.  Not  even  as  to  the  number  of  marks  which- 
nurses  may  obtain  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

1814.  Have  any  efforts  been  made  in  the  nursing 
world  to  obtain  such  a  standard  ? — ^No,  there  has  been 
vague  talk  of  it,  but  nothing  definite.  Our  nurses- 
mast  get  three-fourths  of  their  marks,  but  that  is  simply 
a  private  arrangement. 

1815.  You  hare  told  us  that  you  think  a  training 
school  for  nurses  should  have  a  certain  number  of  beds, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  resident  medical  officer?— 
Yes. 

1916.  The  fact  of  the  medical  officer  being  resident 
within  the  institution  being  a  secondary  consideration  ? 
— ^Yes,  but  I  should  rather  like  to  qualify  that  remark,, 
because  if  a  medical  officer  was  not  very  largely  inside 
the  institution  he  would  practically  be  of  no  value. 

1817.  There  are  cases  where  there  are  no  convenient 
apartments  for  him  within  the  building,  but  there  may 
be  convenient  apartments  for  him  just  outside  the  gate  t ' 
— Yes,  that  would  practically  be  the  same  thing. 

1818.  (Chairman.)  If  he  undertook  to  give  his  whoie^. 
time,  and  did  not  do  so,  the  Guardians  would  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  that  ?— Quite  so. 

1818.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  If  he  were  a  medical  officer  giv- 
mg  his  whole  time  he  must  live  somewhere  pretty  near 
the  house  ?— Yes. 

1820.  The  value  of  a  resident  medical  officer  in  a 
training  school  is,  I  suggest,  not  so  much  the  personality 
of  the  resident  medical  officer  as  his  being  a  measure  of 
the  importance  of  the  institution  ?-.Exactly,  and  the 
fact  that  a  resident  medical  officer  must  to  a  certaiA 
extent  keep  the  work  up  to  the  mark. 

1821.  And  that  where  there  is  an  officer  of  that  standi 
mg  there  is  a  certain  guarantee  that  the  place  is  of 
such  and  such  an  importance  ? — Quite  so. 

1822.  Would  you  suggest  any  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
laming  school  ?-No.  I  am  afraid  that  anv  test  of  its 
efficiency  must  be  made  after  it  has  been  made  a  train- 
mg  school—you  must  see  what  it  turn*  out. 

J^^'J^^^^^^^^P^^dent  Board  of  examination  wea^ 
established    the   proportion  of  passes   amongst    their 
nui^es  would  be  to  some  extent  a  test  T-Yesf  largely 
But  an  examination  is  not  altogether  a  test  of  a  nurre's 

could  not  easily  pass  the  examination.     To  a  certain 
extent  it  is  a  test— it  must  be  some  guide. 

1924.  You  think  it  would  be  some  guide?- 1  think  so. 
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MINUTES  OF  EHDENCE: 


MHiiOibsfm^  192&.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  examinations 
— .  being  held  and  certificates  being  given  by  this  Board, 
can  you  tell  us  what  is  in  your  mind  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  forming  a  nursing  department  ?  Can  you  give 
us  any  details  of  what  you  propose  ?-— I  have  no  details. 
I  feel  that  it  is  not  a  question  which  can  be  settled 
hurriedly.  It  is  a  Question  that  can  only  be  worked  out 
after  consideration  by  a  large  number  of  people  who  are 
experts  in  nursing,  in  Poor  Law,  and  everything  else 
concerned.  My  idea  is  that  probationers  would  not 
stay  in  the  small  unions,  but  would  go  wherever  they 
were  appointed  by  a  Government  department.  I  sub- 
mit that  if  they  were  jziven  a  different  standing  to  what 
they  at  present  get,  if  tney  felt  that  they  were  persons  of 
some  importance,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  in 
every  way.  They  would  be  under  the  control  tf  the 
nursing  department,  and  that  nursing  department 
would  be  a  sub-committee  of  persons  who  had  special 
knowledge  in  these  matters. 

1926.  Would  it  not  be  a  new  departure  to  constitute 
the  Poor  Law  an  educational  authority? — Well,  I  sup- 
pose it  would  ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  that  is  any  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  done.  It  would  benefit  the  Pooi 
Law. 

1927.  In  what  way  would  it  benefit  the  Poor  Law  P — 
The  tendency  of  nurses  now  is  to  leave  the  Poor  Law 
for  other  more  attractive  positions.  I  think  the 
Government  certificate  would  tend  to  keep  them  in  the 
Poor  Law. 

1928  But  supposing  that  certificate  had  a  Govern- 
ment fttamp  upon  it,  would  there  not  be  still  more  ten- 
dency to  go  into  other  positions  with  such  a  certifi  ;ite  ? 
— No,  I  think  not.  The  great  difficulty  is  not  to  get 
superintendent  nurses,  but  nurses  to  work  under  the 
superintendent.  These  probationers  would  be  persons 
who  were  bound  to  work  under  a  superintendent.  They 
would  be  bound  to  serve  during  their  training,  and  for 
so  long  afterwards,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  would 
not  matter  what  became  of  them,  because  they  would 
have  served  the  purpose  for  which  the  Department  had 
educated  them. 

1929.  Tou  would  not  hope  to  keep  them  after  they 
^ere  trained  ? — I  think  having  kept  them  through  their 
training  a  large  number  would  remain.  I  do  not  thinjL 
the  difficulty  would  be  so  great  when  they  had  once 
been  sent  out. 

1930.  Then  you  admit  that  it  is  problematical  whether 
they  would  stay  with  you  or  not? — Oh,  yes. 

1931.  How  would  retention  of  them  help  the  smaller 
workhouses? — Because  they  would  be  engaged  for  four 
years,  and  one  or  two  of  those  years  should  be  spent  in 
a  small  workhouse  infirmary.  Then  my  idea  would  be 
that  they  should  come  back  to  a  larger  infirmary  to  be 
polished  up,  as  it  were,  before  they  were  given  a 
certificate. 

1932.  Would  they  not  be  serving  several  masters  dur- 
ing their  period  of  training? — Yes,  but  only  one  at  a 
time.  I  think  the  Board  would  have  to  exercise  no 
authority  over  them  while  they  were  working.  The 
authority  would  be  exercised  by  the  Guardians  under 
whom  they  were  working. 

1933.  Who  would  select  them  ?— The  sub-committee. 

1934.  And  if  the  Guardians  objected  P — ^I  do  not  think 
•the  Guardians  would  object. 

1935.  But  they  might  object  to  a  partioular  in- 
vdividual?— Well,  if  their  objections  were  reasonable 
the  nurse  would  have  to  be  sent  to  another  Board  of 
<]ruardians,  and  another  nurse  substituted  for  her  ;  that 
•could  be  quite  easily  managed  in  that  way. 

1936.  But  might  there  not  b.e  a  tendency  that  some 
unhappy  candidate  could  find  no  place  at  all? — No,  I 
do  not  think  that  would  be  the  difficulty.  I  think  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  find  the  candidates. 

1937.  Will  you  kindly  explain  a  little  more  fully 
whose  servants  they  would  be  during  this  probation  ? — 
They  would  be  entirely  the  servants  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  for  whom  at  that  time  they  were  working. 

1938.  And  could  a  Board  of  Guardians  dismiss  themP 
— Certainly  not ;  but  they  could  complain  of  them  to  the 
central  committee,  and  if  the  central  committee  thought 
their  complaints  were  legitimate  and  deserved  dis- 
missal, they  would  dismiss.  But  if  they  were  not 
serious  enough  for  this  they  would  simply  remove  her 
to  another  field,  and  try  her  there. 

1939.  I  suppose  you  have  no  fear  of  this  proving  a 
source  of  friction  between  the  central  and  local 
authorities  ? — No,  I  think  not. 


1940.  The  committee  would  have  to  sit  permanently 
all  the  year  round  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  at  least  once  a  month. 

1941.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Yorkshire  schemo 
of  training  nurses? — I  am  to  a  certain  extent. 

1942.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Yorkshire  College  should 
be  the  examining  authority  ? — ^Yes. 

1943.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  accept  the  York- 
shire College  as  a  satisfactory  examining  authority? — 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
should. 

1944.  What  would  you  say  to  the  Birmingham  Uni- 
versity ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  local 
centres  for  examining  at  all.  I  think  it  must  be  general 
or  none.  I  do  not  see  why  their  present  certificates 
should  be  altered  in  order  to  have  them  examined  by 
local  boards. 

1945.  But  are  not  these  universities  recognised  edu- 
cational authorities  ? — Yes  ;  but  nursing  is  not  entirely 
<an  educational  question.  So  much  of  it  is  practical, 
and  there  are  so  many  things  that  cannot  be  taught — ^I 
mean  cannot  be  taught  by  teachers. 

1946.  Miss  Gibson,  you  have  been  engaged  in  teach- 
ing nursing  for  a  great  many  years,  and  yet  you  say 
nursing  is  not  an  educational  subject  ? — ^No,  not  exactly 
that. 

1947.  Why  should  not  the  university  teach  nursing? 
— I  do  not  think  the  university  is  a  good  authority  to 
teach  that ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  taught. 

1948.  You  think,  then,  that  a  nurse,  like  a  poet,  is 
bom,  not  made  ? — Oh,  no,  I  do  not,  quite  the  contrary  ; 
the  bom  nurse  is  of  no  use.  I  always  send  away  a  bom 
nurse  at  once. 

1949.  Have  you  any  actual  statistics  showing  what 
becomes  of  the  nurses  you  have  trained  ? — ^I  have  them 
at  home,  I  have  not  them  with  me- 

1960.  Could  you  favour  us  with  themP — Oh,  yes,  I 
could  give  them  quite  easily. 

1961.  You  suggest  that  the  qualifications  of  a  super- 
intendent nurse  should  include  some  experience  in  ward 
management,  and  you  suggest  that  they  should  have  an 
additional  year  at  that  ? — ^Yes. 

1952.  I  think  it  follows  that  that  would  imply  two 
grades  of  nurses,  one  qualified  as  superintendent  nurses 
and  one  with  certificates  qualifying  for  ordinary  nurses, 
would  there  not  be  a  certain  inconvenience  in  having 
that  distinction  ? — I  think  not ;  it  would  be  easier  than 
the  present  system  under  which  you  have  a  super- 
intendent nurse  who  has  had  no  special  experience  in 
superintendence.  You  would  have  the  three  stages — 
nurses  who  had  passed  through  this  period  of  gaining 
experience  of  management,  nurses  who  had  gained  their 
certificate,  but  had  not  yet  had  any  experience  of  ward 
management,  and  then  you  would  have  the  probationer 
who  was  undergoing  training  and  had  no  certificate. 

1963.  Could  you  not  introduce  this  ezperienoe  of 
management  into  the  three  years'  curriculum  P — ^No,  I 
think  not ;  the  person  in  charge  of  a  ward  ought  always 
to  be  a  person  who  had  completed  her  training.  We 
have  a  sister  in  charge  of  eadi  ward. 

1954.  Who  acts  when  the  sister  of  a  ward  is  away?— 
A  holiday  sist^,  who  goes  all  round;  failing  that,  a 
senior  nurse. 

1955.  Would  not  this  addition  of  one  year's  experience 
to  the  qualifications  limit  the  supply  of  superintendent 
nurses  P — ^I  think  it  might,  for  a  time.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  many  nurses  who,  having 
completed  their  three  years'  training,  have  taken  the 
post  of  superintendent  nurse. 

1956.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  introduce  some  experi- 
ence of  ward  management  into  the  three  years'  train- 
ing P — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult,  because  a 
nurse  during  her  three  years'  traming  simply  carries 
out  the  instructions  that  are  given  her. 

1957.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  a  superintendent 
nurse  in  a  workhouse,  have  you  considered  the  manner 
in  which  her  reports  should  be  kept? — ^Her  reports 

1958.  I  mean  to  whom  they  should  be  made?-^You 
mean  her  reports  regarding  the  condition  of  her  patients, 
or  wards ;  or  do  you  mean  daily  reports  P 

1959.  You  would,  I  think,  admit  that  the  superin- 
tendent nurse  should  keep  some  form  of  report  book  P — 
I  do  not  quite  understand 

1960.  You  have  in  your  infirmary  at  Birmingham  a 
superintendent  nurse,  have  you  not;  a  night  superin- 
tendent, for  example  P — ^Yes. 
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1961.  Does  she  keep  any  forili  of  tepartl^—i^etttAnly. 

1962.  I  suggest  that  the  superintendent' .nurse  in  a 
workhouse  should  keep  a  repNort  book  in  a .  similar 
fashion  ? — Yes,  but  the  night  superintendent)  in  *  our 
infirmary  and  the  superintendent  nurse  in  a  workhouse 
are  not  quite  in  the  same  position. 

1963.  But  I  wish  to  have  your  view  as^to.  whether  the 
■superintendent  nurse  should  report  or  not? — ^Tes,  she 
should. 

1964.  To  whom  should  she  send  it  ? — I  think  to  the 
medical  officer. 

1965.  The  Guardians  would,  of  course,  he  the  ultimi^te 
authority  in  the  case? — ^Yes.   ,  .^^^    ,        , 

1966»  I  take  it  that  her  report  should  go  before  the 
visiting  committee  or  the  Guardians? — ^Yes. 

1967.  Should  it  be  submitted  through  the  doctor?— -If 
her  daily  report  deals  with  the  repair,  and  so  on,  of  hev 
ward,  it  should  go  to  the  master ;  but  if  it  simply  deals 
with  the  condition  of  her  patients' it  .^should  go  to  the 
medical  officer.  Her  weekly  journal  should  be  sent 
directly  to  the  Guardians. 

1968.  You  think  that  matters  concerning  the  sick  she 
should  report  to  the  medical  officer,  and  matters  relating 
to  the  general  administration  of  her  wards  she  should 
report  to  the  master? — ^Yes. 

1969.  How  would  you  submit  that  report— direct,  or 
through  some  other  officer  ? — ^I  should  send  it  direct. 

1970.  The  superintendent  nurse,  you  have  said,  would 
not  be  the  head  of  the  institution.  What  would  be  the 
position  of  the  head  of  the  institution  if  a  subordinate 
officer  were  to  report  to  the  Guardians  independently  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference  to  the  head 
of  the  house. 

1971.  Would  you  like  your  night  superintendent  to 
report  direct? — No,  but  X  am  in  a  dinerent  position. 
The  nuttters  she  would  report  would  not  concern  the 
master;  if  the  nurse  wanted  a  ward  painted,  for 
example,  the  master  would  report  that. 

1972.  But  supposing  thefe  reports  were  administra- 
tive reports  P — ^I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean 
by  administrative  reports.  Do  yon  mean  repairs,  and 
«o  on? 

1973.  Yes,  repairs,  and  the  discipline  of  the  wards  ? — 
»  I  sbocdd  have  thou^t  the  master  would  be  responsible 

for  the  discipline  of  the  wards;  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
male  patients  did  not  behave  themselves  properly,  the 
master  would  be  responsible.'  If  the  female  patients 
did  not  b^ave,  the  superintendent  nurse  should  be 
responsible. 

1974.  To  whom  should  she  report  such  a  thing  as 
breach  of  discipline  of  the  wards  ? — ^To  the  master ;  that 
is  his  department,  certainly. 

1975.  To  sum  up :  your  suggestion  is  that  a  superin- 
toident  nurse  should  keep  a  report  book  ?-T«Certainly. 

1976.  And  as  regards  nursing  of  the^ick.  her  reports 
should  be  sent  to  the  medical  officer? — ^Yes. 

1977.  But  as  regards  the  administration  of  the  wards, 
they  should  be  sent  to  the  master  ? — ^Yes ;  and  I  would 
add  that  she  should  hare  the  opportimity  of  reporting 
weeklv  or  at  stated  intervals  to  the  visiting  committee 
direct. 

1978.  Would  you  have  a  requisition  book  for  the  super- 
intendent nurse? — ^Yes. 

1979.  So  that  she  could  send  her  requisitions  to  the 
master  for  the  things  required  ? — Yes. 

1960.  And  if  any  necessaries  are  required  for  the  sick, 
you  think  these  requisitions  should  be  obeyed  without 
question  ? — Yes. 

1961.  Any  question  to  be  raised  should  be  raised  before 
the  Guardians? — Quite. 

1962.  As  to  the  cleaning  of  the  wards ;  are  you  aware 
that  there  is  considerable  difficulty  on  that  score  ? — ^Yes. 

1983.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest? — You  mean 
scrubbers  supplied  from  the.  workhouse ;  I  think  it  is 
a  rery  bad  plan  to  have  scrubbers  from  the  workhouse. 
I  should  employ  all  the  cleaners  from  outside. 

1984.  You  would  employ  paid  labour? — Yes. 

1986.  With  regard  to  the  questions  put  to  you  as  to 
nurses  going  to  very  small  places,  you  have  some  know- 
ledge, of  small  cottage  hospitals,  I  have  no  doubt? — 
Yes. 

1966.  Some  of  these  have  very  few  beds  ? — ^Yes. 


1967.  Is    there    any  difficulty  in    obtaining    trained  Miis  Gih9m^ 
nurses  for  these  small'  hospitals  ? — ^I  think  so,  yes.  ^— 

1988.  What  does  the  difficulty  arise  from  in  these 
cases  ? — Chiefly  from  lack  6f  funds,  I  think. 

1969.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  general 
scarcity  of  nurses? — ^I  think  there  are  plenty  of' nurses ;, 
the  difficulty  is  that  they  will  not  take  this  class  of 
work.  There  must  be  a  large  number  of  nurses,  as  is 
proved  by  the  large,  number  of  |«ivB.te  nurses. 

■  1990.  iDr.  FvXleyT.)  As  regards  the  formation  of  a 
Nurshig-Bej^artment,'  by  which  nurses  would  be  practi- 
cally under  a'  Government  Department,  how  would  those 
'  nunes'  stand  in  relation  to  the  nursing  world  generally  ? 
-^I  think  th^y  wo'uld  stand  as  well  as  other  nurses  do ; 
I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference  in  thttr 
standing,  except  that  it  would  improve  it. 

itol.  How  do  nurses  trained  in  Poor  Law  infirmaries 
stand  in  relation  to  the  nursing  world  generally? — ^It 
depends  entirely  upon  where  they  are  trained ;  some  of 
them  stand  exceedingly  well. 

1992.  You  do  not  think  that  a  nurse  trained  under  a 
Nursing  I)epartment  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  in 
regard  to  possibility  of  association  with  other  nurses  ?— ^ 
On  tfie  contrary,  I  think  it  would  improve  her  position. 

1993.  As  regards  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  nurses; 
Mr.  Grant  Lawson  nut  it  to  you  that  it  exists  in  the 
small  workhouses;  but  of  your  knowledge,  and  from 
reports  received  from  time  to  time  from  nurses  sent  outi 
by  you,  have  you  found  that  the  difficulty  exists  in 
places  where  there  are  three  or  four  nurses? — Yes,  I 
think  It  does ;  I  think  it  exists  in  a  large  number  of 
workhouses  where  the  staff  is  perhaps  five  or  avx., 

1994.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  nurses  being  trained 
by  you  and  taking  places  as  superintendent  nurses  in 
tnese  smaller  workhouses,  that  one  of  their  great 
difficulties  is  that  the  Guardians  take  advantage  of 
Article  2  of  the  Order  and  appoint  wholly  untrained 
persons  as  nurses  and  assistant  nurses  because  thev  have 
one  trained  person  ? — I  have  heard  it^-*-I  cannot  say  it 
from  my  own  knowledge. 

1995.  Have  the*  Guardians  ever  consulted  you  as  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  they  should  make  .in  their 
institution  ?— Yes,  they  have. 

1996.  Have  they  ever  asked  you  to  whom  the  reports 
should  be  sent? — No,  I  have  never  been  asked  that. 

1997.  As  regards  the  smaller  workhouses  where  there 
are  60  inmates  or  under  that  number,  would  you  advo- 
cate that  the  matron,  assuming  she  is  a  trained  noise, 
should  be  appointed  as  superintendent  nurse  ?-— No. 

1996. ,  Would  you  advocate  the  matron  of  the  work- 
house being  appointed  superintendent  nurse  under  any 
circumstances- whatever  ? — ^No,  never. 

19994 .  Would  you  consider  that  in  workhouses  where 
there  are  only  from  10  to  20  cases  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage for  the  matron,  other  things  being  equsl,  to 
•be  a  trained  nurse  f-^No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

2000.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  a  great  many 
matrons  now  acting  who  have  trained  as  ntones  ?— I  have 
known  of  one  or  two;  I  did  not  know  that  there  were 
many. 

2001.  There  are  as  many  as  15  in  one  district? — ^I  am 
surprised ;  I  did  not  know  there  were  so  many  as  that. 

2002. 1  believe  there  is  a  matron  acting  at  the  present 
moment  who  was  trained  under  your  direction  at  Bir- 
mingham 7 — 'She  probably  was  with  us  only  for  one  year. 

2003.  Do  you  make  any  suggestion  as  to  the  curricu- 
lum which  should  be  suggested  for  training  proba- 
tioners ?  One  of  our  points  of  Reference  is,  "  What 
regulations,  if  any,  should  be  made  for  the  qualification 
and  training  of  probationers?"  Putting  aside  your  sug- 
gestion as  to  a  nursing  department,  would  you  suggest 
that  this  department  issue  a  curriculum  for  the  training 
of  probationers  which  should  be  a  standard? — ^I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  for  them  to  do. 

2004.  I  mean  as  to  the  subjects  taught,  and  as  to 
who  should  train  probationers  ? — I  think  the  Board  would 
have  to  leave  that  to  the  people  who  were  training  them. 

2006.  Would  it  be  desirable  that  the  Board  should 
specify  the  limit  of  time  of  training  and  the  various 
subjects  in  which  probationers  should  be  trained? 
Would  you  suggest  that  this  Board  laid  it  down  that  the 
period  of  training  should  be  for  not  less  than  three 
years  ? — ^I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  about 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Miss  Gibson,  that.     Do  jou  mean  that  this  Board  should  send  proba- 
■  tioners  for  a  certain  tim-e  to  be  trained  ? 

2006.  Do  jou  think  there  should  be  a  standard  curri- 
culum which  should  be  obsejrved  in  all  workhouse  in- 
firmaries? Do  jou  suggest  that?— Most  workhouse  in- 
firmaries could  not  train  probationers  even  if  there  was 
a  curriculum. 

2007.  But  those  that  are  recognised.  If  an  infirmary 
is  to  be  recognised,  there  should  be  a  definite  and  de- 
cided scheme  of  what  the  nurses  are  to  be  taught,  so 
that  the  scheme  of  teaching  should  >be  the  same  through- 
out the  country.  For  instance,  your  scheme  of  training 
at  Birmingham  and  the  scheme  of  training  at  Portsmouth 
Workhouse  Infirmary  are  both  most  excellent.  Perhaps 
you  know  that  the  curriculum  there  is  really  a  vezy 
high  one  now.  Would  you  propose  that  this  Board 
should  issue  some  such  scheme  as  a  standard  of  training 
based  upon  those  two? — You  mean  that  this  Board 
should  set  a  curriculum,  which  curriculum  only  it  would 
recognise  as  a  training.     Yes,  I  do  think  that. 

2006.  And  should  this  Board  also  lay  down  the  num- 
ber of  beds  which  there  would  hare  to  be  in  any  school 
desiring  to  be  recognised  ?— ^Exactly  ;  yes,  I  do  think 
that. 

2009.  We  hare  had  evidence  that  the  type  of  woman 
who  is  now  applying  for  the  post  of  probationer  in  work- 
house infirmaries  is  going  down.  Is  that  your  experi- 
ence ? — ^Nb. 

2010.  Have  you  any  knowledge,  from  reports  of  your 
nurses  who  have  left  you  to  take  appointments  under 


the  Poor  Law,  that  when  they  have  complaints  to  make 
they  do  not  complain  to  the  inspectors  of  the  districta-t 
—Oh,  yes ;  I  think  very  often  they  have  said  they  do 
not  complain  to  the  inspectors. 

2011.  Have  you  any  idea  why  ? — ^I  think  they  are  afraid 
of  the  results ;  it  ia  made  very  unoomfortahle  for  them 
afterwards  in  various  ways.  It  is  known  by  other 
officers  that  they  have  complained,  and  it  is  not  always 
quite  easy  for  them  afterwards.  On  the  other  hand,  x 
think  they  now  state  their  cases  much  more  fully  than 
they  used  to. 

'2012.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  that?— I  do  not 
think  I  can  exactly.  I  think  most  of  them  are  anxious 
to  make  the  best  of  places  to  which  they  have  gone,  and 
they  feel  that  the  inspectors  are  ihe  people  that  can 
help  them  to  do  so. 

2013.  As  regards  the  duty  of  nurses  as  distinct  fron* 
the  superintendent  nurse,  do  you  suggest  that  any 
alteration  should  be  made  in  the  Order  specifying  the 
duties  of  nurse?— I  think  it  is  much  wiser  to  leave  tiiat 
matter  to  the  superintendent  nurse ;  she  can  arrange- 
that  much  better. 

2014.  But  in  cases  where  there  was  no  superintendent 
nurse?—- Then  I  think  the  duties  ought  to  be  defined 
quite  clearly. 

2016.  You  think  that  the  duties  of  nurses  should  be 
defined  by  this  Board  ? — Yes. 

2016.  And  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  tbia 
is  not  to  apply  to  the  duties  of  nurses  where  there  k  a 
superintendent  nurse  1!»-Exactly. 


Mrs.  Wates,  cail«d ;  and  Examined. 


Mrs,  Wates,       2017.  (Chairman,)  Mrs.  Wates,  you  have  come  to  re- 
present  the  Matrons'  Council  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, I  understand  7— Yes,  sir. 

2018.  This  is  an  Association  of  superintendents  of 
trained  nurses,  is  it  not  1 — ^Yes. 

2019.  It  is  not  only  a  Poor  Law  Association,  is  it  P — 
Oh,  no ;  it  includes  the  matrons  of  many  general  and 
special  hospitals,  and  Poor  Law  infirmaries. 

2020.  Your  Association  has  a  strong  opinion  that  there 
should  be  a  nursing  department  in  connection  with  this 
Board ;  is  not  that  so  Y — ^Yes. 

2021.  And  you  would  like  to  have  a  trained  and  ex- 
perienced nurse  in  charge  of  that  department,  would  you 
not? — ^Yes,  I  should. 

2022.  Whom,  I  gather,  would  be  a  matron  ?— Yes.  I 
have  summed  it  up  in  a  few  words,  and  with  your  per- 
mission I  will  read  it :  **  It  seems  to  me  that  many  of 
the  present  difficulties  would  be  met  by  the  formation 
of  an  advisory  committee  on  nursing  matters  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Local  Government  Board.  I  should  sug- 
gest that  some  of  the  members  of  such  a  Board  should 
be  experts  on  nursing,  that  the  inspection  of  nursing 
matters  should  be  under  its  control,  and  that  the  secre- 
tary should  be  a  fully-trained  nurse." 

2023.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  on  this 
point  alreadv  from  several  other  witnesses.  Has  your 
Association  held  a  consultation  or  meeting  on  this  sub- 
ject at  all  7  Have  j<m  considered  the  details  at  all  7 — 
We  have  considered  the  details  of  the  scheme  in  con- 
nection with  the  Army  Nursing  Department  We  drew 
up  that  scheme,  and  submitted  it  to  the  War  Office,  and 
it  was  adopted  almost  in  full. 

2004.  Has  your  Association  taken  it  into  their  con- 
sideration that  the  difference  is  that  these  military 
nurses  are  in  the  position  of  soldiers,  to  go  where  they 
are  told,  and  the  War  Office  is  from  start  to  finish  your 
master,  whereas  under  the  Poor  Law  the  nurses  are  the 
servants  of  the  Guardians  and  not  of  this  Board ;  have 
they  considered  that  difficulty  7 — Oh,  yes  ;  I  think  that 
would  have  to  be  considered.  But  the  nurses  are  also 
the  servants  of  the  ratepayers,  and  the  Local  Grovem^ 
ment  Board  governs  all  of  them. 

2025.  Yes,  but  we  should  have  no  power  to  direct  a 
Board  of  Guardians  to  employ  a  certain  nurse,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  War  Omce  can  send  a  certain  nurse 
to  a  certain  place  7 — Oh,  no. 

2026.  Would  your  Association  propose  that  we  should 
say  to  the  Guardians  of  a  certain  union  :  ''  You  must 
employ  Nurse  \  "  7 — Certainly  not ;  the  Local  Grovern- 
ment  Board  could  not  be  in  a  position  to  know  those 
things. 


2027.  You  were  yourself  matron  of  the  Lewisham  In- 
firmary, were  you  not  7 — ^Yes. 

2028.  How  long  ago  was  that  P— I  left  a  year  ago  last 
October. 

2029.  Did  you  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
nurses  7—1  always  had  more  than  enough  ;  I  had  no 
difficulty. 

2030.  What  average  number  of  sick  would  there  be 
there  7— About  300  ;  they  have  400  beds,  but  the  in- 
firmary has  never  been  full. 

2031.  Had  you  a  resident  medical  officer?— Yes ;  thred 
latterly. 

2032.  Then  you  trained  probationers  ?—Yes. 

2033.  Gould  you  get  as  many  probationers  b&  you 
wanted  7 — More  than  enough  ;  I  could  have  supplied 
another  infirmary  of  that  size. 

2034.  So  that  there  is  no  dearth  of  raw  material; 
there  are  plenty  of  women  ready  to  come  as  nurses  7 — 
I  do  not  think  there  are  a  great  many  of  the  right  sort. 

2035.  Do  you  mean  of  the  right  sort  in  the  way  of 
education  or  social  position  7— We  did  not  regard  social 
position  very  much.  We  wanted  nurses  of  good  health 
and  fair  education.  We  got  them  from  the  upper 
middle  classes  generally. 

2036.  Did  you  get  any  at  Lewisham  from  the  country 
districts,  or  were  they  mostly  town  girls  that  came  to 
you  7 — There  was  a  fair  proportion  of  town  girls. 

2037.  The  class  of  farmers'  daughters;  did  they  come 
to  you?— No,  we  had  clergymen's  daughters,  docton' 
daughters,  and  tradesmen's  daughters  mostlv. 

2038.  May  I  take  it  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  your 
upinion  a  sufficiency  of  nurses  could  be  found  7 — ^Yes,  I 
think  so  ;  under  favourable  conditions. 

2039.  Did  the  probationers  you  trained  at  Lewisham 
stay  in  the  Poor  Law  service  7 — ^Not  one  of  them.  I 
have  made  inqoiriea. 

2040.  I  suppose  there  were  a  good  many  while  you 
were  there  7--Something  over  fifty. 

2041.  And  they  all  left?— They  are  all  in  oth  r 
services  now. 

2042.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  fact  that  the  v 
all  left  the  Poor  Law  service  7 — ^I  attribute  it  largely  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  almost  no  promotion  under  th » 
Poor  Law,  and  the  conditions  in  most  workhouses  an  I 
infirmaries  are  most  unfavourable  for  nurses. 

2043.  As  to  the  training  of  probationers;  your  Ar*'- 
ciation  holds  an  opinion  that  to  train  them  in  wor'c 
house  infirmaries  is  impossible  7 — Yes,  as  workhouses 
now  are. 
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2004.  Is  that  a  resolution  of  the  Association  or  is  that 
TOUT  own  opinion?— No,  sir,  there  is  no  resolution; 
there  has  not  been  a  meeting  since  I  was  asked  to  attend 
liere. 

2045.  This  is  your  own  opinion,  then? — Yes,  that  is 
my  opinion.  I  saw  the  president,  and  I  told  her 
mainly  what  I  thought  about  these  questions,  and  she 
agreed. 

2046.  Would  you  do  away  with  all  training  of  probar 
tieners  in  workhouses  ? — ^I  think  they  cannot  be  trained 
in  workhouses. 

2047.  You  are  speaking  of  workhouses  not  separated. 
Do  you  think  they  can  be  trained  in  an  infirmary  whero 
jt  is  separated  ?— They  can  be  trained  in  an  infirmary, 
l>ut  not  in  a  workhouse. 

2048.  I  take  it  that  what  you  have  to  say  about  the 
difficulty  of  training  probationers  in  Poor  Law  institu- 
tions only  applies  where  an  infirmary  is  not  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  house  ?— Yes. 

2049.  Your  Association — the  Matrons'  Council — has  it 
got  affiliated  with  it  or  connected  with  it  any  places  in 
the  countrr  districts  for  training  probationers?  Are 
there  any  smaller  infirmaries  of  any  sort  connected  with 
jou? — Tne  matrons  of  such  may  be  connected  with  us. 
This  is.  an  Association  of  trained  matrons. 

2050.  You  are  using  the  term  "  matron  "  not  as  mean- 
ing the  matron  of  the  workhouse,  are  tou? — ^If  crhe  is 
s  trained  nurse  holding  a  three  years^  certificate  she 
can  be  a  member  of  our  Association,  and  you  have  a 
good  many  trained  matrons  of  workhouses  now,  have 
you  not ? 

2051.  Then  there  may  be  a  member  of  your  Associa- 
tion who  is  a  matron  of  a  small  workhouse,  if  she  is  a 
trained  nurse  ? — ^Yea. 

2052.  Has  the  Association  had  any  complaints  from 
such  matrons  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  nurses?— Oh, 
yes,  they  have  complained  bitterly. 

2053.  Have  they  complained  more  lately  than  before  ? 
— I  think  it  has  gPown-7-this  difficulty. 

2054.  You  have  never  been  in  a  country  place  your- 
self, perhaps ;  you  have  never  held  office  anywhere  in 
the  country? — ^No,  sir,  never.  I  was  night  superin- 
tendent and  assistant  matron  at  Ohelsea  Infirmary,  and 
from  t^ere  I  went  to  Lewisham. 

2056.  (Mr.  KnoUys.)  Why  do  you  think  it  impossible 
to  train  where  the  infirmary  is  separate  from  the  body 
of  the  house? — There  would  be  no  cases  that  would 
afford  scope  for  training.  The  cases  would  all  be  re-* 
moved  to  the  infirmary,  and  the  nurse  oould  not  see 
those  cases. 

2056.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  can  be 
trained  where  the  infirmary  is  separate? — Yes,  but  not 
in  the  workhouse.  I  do  not  thinJc  they  can  be  trained 
unless  the  infirmary  is  separate,  because  you  would 
then  have  a  trained  matron  in  tbe  infirmary  who  would 
instruct  the  nurses,  and  you  would  have  bndned  nurses 
fit  the  head  of  each  ward  who  would  give  them  instruc- 
tion. 

2057.  You  think  they  cannot  be  trained  unless  the 
infirmary  is  separated  from  the  workhouse,  do  you  not? 

-I  think  the  conditions  of  training  must  include  that 
there  is  a  medical  officer  who  will  lecture  to  the  nurses 
i.nd  a  trained  nurse  under  whom  they  can  learn  their 
work. 

2058.  You  say  you  think  they  cannot  be  trained 
•unless  the  infirmary  is  separate  from  the  workhouse ; 
sre  you  quite  clear  as  to  that?— I  think  they  can  be 
trained  il  there  are  people  to  train  them,  but  with  an 
untrained  matron  and  no  medical  officer  I  do  not  think 
^hov  can  be. 

2050.  I  want  you  to  state  why  you  think  they  could 
not  be  trained  ? — ^In  the  workhouse  where  the  sick  are 
removed  ? 

2060.  No,  where  they  are  not  removed.  Where  the  in- 
firmary and  the  workhouse  are  all  under  one  adminis- 
\ration?— Because  I  take  it  there  would  not  be  a  suffi- 
nent  number  of  cases ;  there  would  not  be  a  trained 
matron  nor  a  medical  officer  to  instruct  them. 

2061.  But  suppose  there  were  all  these  things?-^ 
1  hen  I  think  they  can  train. 

2062.  That  is  the  condition  of  things  at  Brownlow 
Hill,  where  there  are  at  least  3,000  inmates  ?— Of  course 
ihey  can  train  there. 


2063.  Alter  a  workhouse  infirmary  training  is  not  a  j|fr#.  Watei. 

'  nurse  in  a  far  better  position  to  remain  in  the  sick       

wards  as  an  ordinary  nurse  than  after  a  training  in  a 
nenera)  hospital? — ^I  have  not  found  it  so. 

2064..  I  do  not  know  whether  I  make  my  meaning 
quite  clear? — ^You  mean  that  a  training  in  the  work- 
house fits  a  nurse  better  than  a  training  in  a  hospital 
to  remain  in  the  service  ?    I  have  not  found  it  so. 

2065.  (Chairman,)  Mrs.  Wstee,  what  is  your  opinion 
about  the  appointment  of  matrons  who  are  trained 
nurses?  Do  you  advocate  the  appointment  of  trained 
nurses  as  matrons  in  workhouses  ? — Yes,  most  strongly. 

2066.  Do  you  consider  that  would  prevent  a  good  deal 
of  friction  with  the  other  nurses — the  fact  that  the 
matron  was  trained  ? — I  am  sure  it  would. 

2067.  You  say  a  good  many  of  your  members  are  them- 
selves matrons  of  workhouses  as  well  as  being  trained 
nurses  ? — Of  workhouse  infirmaries — ^not  of  workhouses. 

2068.  (Mr,  KncUys,)  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  matrons  having  no  control  in  the  sick 
wards.  Do  you  think  the  superintendent  nurse  should 
have  the  sole  control  of  the  sick  wards  ? — No,  sir. 

2069.  You  would  leave  the  matron  of  the  workhouse 
that  control? — I  would  leave  the  superintendent  nurse 
responsible  to  the  doctor  for  carrying  out  his  directions 
as  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick,  but  in  all  other 
things  I  would  have  it  as  the  Local  Government  Board 
have  decided — that  she  is  responsible  to  the  matron, 
who  is  appointed  as  the  head  of  the  institution. 

2070.  Then  as  regards  the  leave  of  the  nurses — would 
you  leave  that  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  nurse  ? 
— No,  in  the  hands  of  the  matron  for  the  female  staff. 
That  already  works  in  infirmaries ;  I  worked  under  those 
conditions ;  I  was  matron,  and  I  arranged  all  the  leave. 

2070*.  Yes,  but  you  were  in  an  infirmary  under  sepa- 
rate administration ;  I  am  thinking  of  cases  where  the 
infirmary  and  the  rest  of  the  worluiouBes  is  under  one 
administration  ? — Yes,  I  understand. 

2071.  In  that  case  there  is  only  one  superintendent 
nurse ;  would  you  still  leave  the  thing  in  the  hands  of 
the  matrons? — Yes.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  have 
two  heads  in  these  matters ;  that  would  make  the  super- 
intendent nurse  the  first  female  superior  officer  and  the 
matron  was  given  that  appointment. 

.2072.  Not  necessarily,  because  the  matron  would  have 
control  over  all  other  things  ?— It  is  practically  separ- 
ating the  sick  wards. 

2073.  But  it  would  leave  them  both  under  the  master  P 
— ^I  do  not  think  it  would  work. 

2074.  (Dr,  Ftdler.)  You  know  the  Nursing  Order  of 
1897.  In  Article  IV.  it  says ;  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  superintendent  nurse  to  superintend  and  control  the 
other  nurses  and  assistant  nurses  in  the  workhouse  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties ;  but  such  superintend- 
ence and  control  ahall,  in  all  matters  of  treatment  of  the 
sick,  be  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  medical  officer 
of  the  workhouse,  and  in  all  other  matters  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  master  or  matron  of  the  workhouse."  Did 
you  mean  that  the  matron  should  have  a  right  to  inter- 
fere in  giving  leave  to  the  nurses  when  the  superintend- 
ent nurse  refuses  to  give  them  leave?— They  must  work 
together  in  that. 

2075. 1  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  what  was  intended  ? 
--It  is  quite  clear,  that  the  matron  was  the  head  and 
the  superintendent  nurse  was  subordinate;  they  must 
work  things  out  together ;  every  matron  has  to  do  that 
m  a  hospital  or  infirmary. 

2076.  You  do  not  suggest  that  the  matron  should  inter- 
fere between  a  superintendent  nurse  and  a  nurse  1>— I 
think  the  matron  should  have  the  authority. 

2077.  Do  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  supposing  the 
nurse,  say  in  charge  of  a  ward,  wished  to  leave  for  a 
few  hours,  and  the  superintendent  nurse  thought  that 
It  would  be  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  sick  in 

that  ward  if  she  went ?-^he  would  represent  that  to 

the  matron. 

2078.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  right  for  the 
matron  to  give  leave  to  that  nurse  to  go  ?— Certainly 

m9.  You  do  not  suggest  any  alteration  in  the  Order  » 

—No,  I  su^flrest  no  alteration  in  the  Order  as  it  tJtands.' 

2080.  But  it  is  very  clear  here  that  the  control  of  the 
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nurseB  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  nurse, 
and  that  the  superintendence  of  the  nurses  is  noi  sub- 
ject to  the  intervention  of  the  master  and  matron ;  you 
suggest  that  superintend^ice  as  regards  other  matters 
not  concerning  Uie  treatment  of  the  sick  should  be  dele- 
gated to  the  master  and  matron  of  the  workhou;*? — I 
think  the  matron  should  be  the  superior  officer,  and 
ever3rthing  shoidd  be  submitted  to  her;  if  she  is  to  hold 
her  position  she  must  be  the  head,  and  if  the  superin- 
tendent nurse  wants  to  give  a  nurse  leave  she  must 
represent  that  to  the  matron  to  decide. 

2081.  But   supposing    the  superintendent   nurse    re- 
quisitioned for  extra  sheets,  and  the  matron   of   the 


MisM 

Jtfarquardi. 


workhouse,  not  being  a  Gained  nurse,  does  not  under- 
stand the  necessity  for  these  extra  sheets,  and  she  re- 
fuses to  supply  them,  what  would  you  say  then?— I 
should  say  the  difficulty  is  that  the  matron  is  ignorant 
of  the  details  of  nursing ;  it  would  hare  to  be  referred 
to  the  committee. 

2062.  But  in  the  meantime  the 'sheets  are  not  sup- 
plied ;  what  would  you  suggest  to  obviate  that  difficulty  ? 
— ^The  committee  must  grant  more. 

2063.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  is  constantly  arising? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would  simplify  matters  to  make  the 
superintendent  nume  independent  of  the  msrtron ;  that 
would  be  subversive  of  all  discipline  and  order. 


Miss  Mabqu ARDT,  called ;  and  Examined. 


2084.  (Chairman.)  Miss  Marquardt,  you  are  matron 
of  the  Camberwell  Infirmary,  are  you  not?— Yes. 

2086.  And  you  were  formerly  superintendent  nurse  at 
the  Birkenhead  Union  Infirmary  ? — Yes. 

2086.  Did  you  find  difficulty  at  Birkenhead  in  getting 
nurses?— Yes,  we  had  difficulty  in  getting  assistant  , 
nurses— no  difficulty  in  getting  probationers ;  I  had  to 
tell  the  guardians  that  they  must  have  probationers 
because  of  the  difficulty.  You  waste  so  much  time ;  I 
have  had  the  same  experience  at  Camberwell,  in  ad- 
vertising for  them,  and  when  you  get  them  very  often 
they  have  to  go  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  thus  three 
months  are  wasted. 

2087.  Yo  suggested  to  the  Birkenhead  Guardians  that 
they  should  take  probationers  ?— Yes,  it  was  a  matter 
of  expediency. 

2088.  Is  there  a  resident  medical  officer  ?— Yes. 
2080.  So  that  the  probationers  can  quality  ?— Yes,  I 

went  to  organise  the  training  school  there.  It  is  the 
same  at  Camberwell,  you  can  get  probationers,  but  no 
nurses.  I  have  just  the  same  experience  to-day ;  if  we 
do  get  them,  they  do  more  harm  than  good,  both  in  tone 
and  training. 

2090.  How  long  have  you  been  at  Camberjfell  ?— I 
have  been  three  years  in  May  at  Camberwell. 

2001.  Were  there  probationers  there  already  ?— No,  I 
started  the  training  school  th^e. 

2092.  Are  any  of  them  still  there— any  of  the  old  pro- 
bationers?— ^They  had  no  probationers  before  that. 

2093.  The  first  ones  you  took— are  they  still  there?— 
Oh,  yes,  they  go  in  for  their  final  next  May.  We  hope 
they  will  all  stay  on  after  that.  We  have  released 
three,  one  failed,  one  had  to  be  married  unexpectedly, 
but  these  were  the  only  three  that  have  not  gone  on. 

2094.  This  difficulty  of  obtaining  nurses,  how  would 
you  suggest  that  it  ought  to  be  got  rid  of.  Do  you  con- 
sider it  is  in  the  conditions  of  service  that  the  difficulty 
arises  ?— I  do  not  think  you  will  have  any jdifficulty  after 
a  while  with  the  large  infirmaries,  but  I  do  think  in  the 
smaller  infirmaries  the  only  remedy  is  to  improve  con- 
ditions, both  as  to  conditions  of  service  and  salary. 

2096.  You  lay  some  stress  on  increased  salary,  on  less 
hours  of  duty,  and  on  an  increase  of  staff? — Of  course, 
lees  hours  of  duty  always  mean  an  increase  of  staff. 

2096.  And  better  arrangements  as  to  superannuation  7 
— I  think  the  nurses  are  imfairly  placed  in  that  matter. 

2097.  As  to  an  increased  staff,  what  would  you  con- 
sider a  proper  number  of  beds  to  one  nurse  ? — The  maxi- 
mum to  one  is  generally  given  as  10  beds,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  you  have  to  take  the  night  duty 
into  consideration;  it  is  nearly  always  forgotten  in 
estimates  that  you  have  to  have  a  double  staff. 

2098.  Then  as  to  times  off  duty,  what  leave  do  you 
think  they  ought  to  have  in  the  year?— I  think  three 
weeks  should  be  the  minimum. 

2099.  Besides  that  you  would  give  them,  I  see,  one 
day  each  month  P — ^Yes. 

2100.  And  a  half  day  each  week?— Yes. 

2101.  And  two  hours  a  day  and  one  evening  each 
week  ? — ^Yes. 

2102.  And  Sunday  leave  of  three  hours?— Yes,  the 
idea  of  that  is  that  they  may  attend,  if  they  wish,  the 
services  of  the  different  sects.  Nurses  have  only  a  fort- 
night's holiday  in  the  generality  of  infirmaries  now. 

2103.  What   ahould   be   the  qualifications   of  proba- 


tioners?     How  young    would-  you    take  them? — Not 
younger  than  21. 

2104.  Would  you  take  them  at  21?— Yes. 

2106.  Would  you  take  them  on  a  three  months'  trial  ? 
—I  think  that  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  so  many 
candidates  present  themselves  who  ,are  not  suited  for 
nursing;  even  experienced  people  cannot  always  tell — 
they  develop  unexpected  traits;  another  thing  is  that 
the  life  does  not  always  suit  them  as  to  health. 

2106.  You  lay  some  stress  on  rapid  writing  ;  what  is 
that  for? — ^You  find  so  many  applicants  apply  who  are 
not  suitable  at  all,  and  if  you  have  a  few  things  in  your 
mind  you  cuu  weed  them  out  quickly.  For  instance,  I 
always  submit  them  to  a  spelling  test,  and  if  they  are 
wrong  in  two  out  or  three,  I  reier  them  back ;  it  save» 
my  time  and  theirs,  too.  And  then  there  are  the  lec- 
tures ;  the  theoretical  part  is  of  mudi  importance  now,, 
and  they  are  required  to  take  rapid  notes ;  if  they  are 
to  be  successful,  I  think  they  should  write  fairly  ra{»dly. 

2107.  We  have  had  a .  great  deal  oi  evidence  on  the 
subject  of  a  Nursing  Department^  and  several  thing* 
have  been  laid  before  us,  amongst  them  the  Yorkshire 
scheme.  Have  you  any  knowledge'  of  the  Yorkshire 
scheme  ?— Only  so  far  as  I  have  re«i  it  in  the  Poor  Law 
journals. 

2108.  Does  it  appear  a  good  schelne  to  you  ? — It  does  ; 
it  i^pean  to  be  in  a  small  way  what  one  would  like  in  a 
national  scheme. 

2109.  Do  you  think  it  would  work  in  local  centres?— I 
apprehend  that  it.wiU  be  done  by  the  counties. 

2110.  As  to  the  training  of  probationers  ;  would  you 
wish  any  alterations  made  in  our  present  regulations 
with  regard  to  them ;  do  you  lay  any  stress  on  there 
being  a  resident  medical  officer  ?— Yes ;  I  do  not  tiiink 
you  uiould  reduce  the  standard. 

2111.  Do  you  think  if  the  medical  officer  gives  his 
whole  time  that  would  be  sufficient? — ^You  mean  if  he 
did  not  live  there ;  yea,  t  think  if  he  acts  in  the  same 
way  that  would  do  as  well. 

2112.  You  do  not  lay  stress  on  where  he  sleeps? — I 
thixdc  he  should,  be.  in  the  building.  I  have  never  yet 
been  anywhere  without  a  doctor,  and  it  seems  to  me 
somewhat  strange  that  plaoes  are  managed  without 
them.  I  think  it  must  refiect  on  the  staff  later ;  it  is  a 
kind  of  make-shift  arrangement,  ^or  instance,  if  a 
7.!Vtient  changes  suddenly  in  the  night,  and  you  cannot 
appeal  to  the  doctor,  the  nurse  has  to  fall  back  on  her 
own  resources ;  she  is  not  a  doctor,  and  it  tends  to 
become  a  false  system  of  education. 

2113.  You  would  suggest  several  certificates  for  pro- 
bationers to  obtain,  would  you  not? — ^No,  I  would  in- 
clude them  in  one. 

2H4.  But  you  suggest  various  examinations? — ^Yes^ 
they  ought  really  to  have  that  now,  I  think.  We  have 
the  final  examination  by  a  doctor  only.  I  think  the 
final  examination  should  be  held  by  an  outside  doctor 
and  a  certificated  experienced  nurse. 

2116.  I  see  that  you  consider  that  they  ought  to  attend 
in  the  operating  theatre.  Do  you  think  that  operations 
ought  to  be  performed  in  Poor  Law  infirmaries?— Oh, 
yes,  I  do  not  see  that  you  can  call  it  a  training  school 
unless  you  do.  I  think  most  infirmaries  do  them.  At 
Birkenhead  we  had  an  average  of  150 — ^minor  and  major 
— in  the  year.     At  Camberwell  we  have  nearly  300. 

2116.  I  see  that  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present 
condition  of  knowledge  aa  to  midwifery  ? — ^No,  that  is  a 
reason  for  this  dearth  of  suitable  applicants  as  superin- 
tendent nurses — a  slight  reason — that  many  Boards  of 
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<jiiardijuQ8  make  it  a  requirement  for  the  superintendent 
murse  to  have  some  knowledge  of  midwifery.  I  do  not 
iknow  the  percentage  who  have  not  these  certificates,  but 
jnany  of  them  hare  experience  in  obstetrical  nursing.  I 
liave  myself  attended  many  women  and  nursed  them 
after  it.  I  have  delivered  more  than  30  normal  pre- 
"Mntations. 

2117.  Yoa  consider  that  this  is  a  branch  of  knowledge 
in  which  probationers  ought  to  have  more  training  than 
they  have  now?— Yes,  it  means   that  you  lose  them 

•'because  they  are  not  eligible  for  these  appointments— 
:8uperintendent  nurses. 

2118.  (Dr.  Dawnea.)  Where  were  you  trained  yourself, 
Miss  Marquardt  ?^At  the  Boyal  Free  Hospital. 

2119.  Have  you  any  Scotch  experience? — No. 
212(X  In  your  curriculum  at  Camberwell,  do  you  iii- 

•  elude  any  instruction  in  ward  management  I — ^No. 

2121.  Dq  your  nurses  before  they  obtain  their  certi- 
i  ficate  obtain  any  practical  experience  of  ward  manage-  ' 
.ment?— They  have  to  take  the  sister's  duties  when  she 

is  off,  and  we  have  not  a  holiday  sister. 

2122.  They  get  experience  in  that  way  ?— Yes. 

2123.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  that? — I  think  the 
«enior  probationers  should  have  some  knowledge  of  ward 
management 

2124.  How  would  they  get  it?— OnJy  by  seeing  the 
sister;  how  she  manages,  and  by  taking  her  duties 
when  she  is  absent. 

2125.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the 
lens^th  of  curriculum  ?— I  think  it  should  be  three  years  ; 
I  do  not  agree  that  it  should  be  longer    at  present, 

'  because  I  do  not  think  you  woilld  get  the  candidates. 

2126.  What  proportion  of  the  probationers  should  be 
in  their  first  year  in  your  experience  ?— That  I  have  not 

•  considered ;  it  is  a  matter  oi  expediency. 

2127.  You  agree  it  is  desirable  not  to  have  too  many  ? 
__0h,  yes,  I  hope  to  retain  most  of  my  probationers  as 

-staff  nurses,  but  it  is  doubtful,  because  of  the  small 
salaries ;   it  is  only  £22  per  annum. 

2128.  You  were  superintendent  nurse  at  Birkenhead? 
— Yes,  for  three  and  a-half  years. 

2129.  How  many  beds  were  there  there?— From  360 
to  400  when  I  left,  and  a  nurses'  home. 

2130.  Were  you  the  first*  superintendent  nurse  there  ? 
— ^Yes.  I  found  only  twelve  nurses  altogether.  I  left 
:23. 

2131.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  in  starting  your 
duties  at  Birkenhead  ?— The  ereat  difliculty  was  that  I 
had  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  defiance  to  the  master ;  I 
had  to  go  on  doing  what  I  considered  was  my  duty  in 
spite  of  his  wishes. 

2132.  What  were  the  difficulties,  if  you  can  specify 
them?— A  nurse  would  come  to  me^ 

2133.  But  can  you  give  some  general  heads  ? — ^He  one 
day  ordered  me  to  give  medicine  to  a  patient,  but  I 
refused.     I  think  my  experience  was  unique. 

2134.  We  want  to  get  at  general  difficulties  ?— First 
•  of  all  he  incited  the  nurses  to  insubordination  to  me, 

and  any  orders  that  I  gave  them ;  he  sent  them  for  a 
holiday  without  consulting  me  or  telling  me. 


2156.  Were  any  regulations  drawn  up  bj  tha 
Guardians  ?— Yes,  very  wise  and  very  fair  regulations. 

2136.  Have  you  any  copy  of  them  ?— No. 

2137.  At  what  period  of  your  appointment  were  these 
regulations  drawn  up  ?— Before  I  came ;  oh,  no,  after, 
I  think.  I  did  not  get  them  until  I  had  been  then 
three  months. 

2138.  Did  the  master  act  in  contraventicm  of  those 
regulations  ?>-<UndoubtedIy. 

2130.  How  did  the  Guardians  deal  with  the  case?— 
Always  in  favour  of  the  master  at  first. 

2140.  And  eventually  ^Eventually  they  were  kind 
in  everything.  Latterly  the  master  never  entered  the 
infirmary. 

2141.  So  that  in  your  particular  case  the  Guardians 
settled  the  difficulty?— Entirely. 

2142.  Were  there  any  difficulties  the  Guardians  could 
not  settle  ?— Yes,  once  I  wrote  to  the  inspector.  Various 
reports  were  spread  about  concerning  me,  which 
threatened  to  take  away  my  respectability. 

2143.  I  think  that  ia  not  inherent  to  the  Poor  Law ; 
one's  character  oain  be  attacked  anywhere;  I  want 
general  difficulties  of  administration  with  which  the 
Guardians  were  unable  to  deaL  Had  you  any  difficull^ 
with  regard  to  the  supply  of  scrubbers  to  keep  the  waaeds 
clean?— Yes. 

2144.  Did  the  Guardians  deal  with  that  matter  ?— Yes, 
entirely. 

2146.  What  did  they  do  ? — Thev  said  I  was  always  to 
write  for  the  help  required,  and  if  not  supplied  I  was  to 
apply  to  the  visiting  committee. 

2146.  Was  the  result  satisfactory  7 — ^Yes. 

2147.  After  the  Guardians  gave  those  directions  every- 
thing went  on  well? — ^Yes. 

2148.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  ith  regard  to  the 
stock  of  linen  P — Great  difficulty ;  it  was  my  chief  dii&- 
ci]dty.  I  had  to  ask  for  a  requisition  book ;  I  was  sup> 
posed  to  requisition  the  master  and  matron.  At  last  I 
said  it  was  impossiUe  for  me  to  obtain  the  linen  re- 
quired for  the  patients ;  the  Guardians  then  went  into 
the  subject,  and  sent  for  my  book,  and  saw  that  I  hs4 
written  for  these  things,  and  they  had  not  been  sup* 
plied ;  and  aft«r  that  uiey  agreed  that  I  should  have  ai 
requisition  book,  and  that  anything  I  wanted  should  be 
placed  before  them. 

2140.  So  that  again  the  Guardians  solved  the  diffi- 
culty?— ^When  I  le£t  Birkenhead  ever3rthing  was  very 
good  indeed—so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  was  there 
three  and  a-half  years. 

2160.  And  in  that  time  yon  saw  great  improvements? 
—Yes. 

2161.  Was  there  any  change  in  the  appointment  of 
master  and  matron  during  those  three  years? — Oh,  yes; 
they  left. 

2162-3.  Did  the  improvement  date  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  new  master  and  matron P — Oh^  no;  long 
before. 

2164.  So  that  the  improvement  did  come  about  through 
the  efforts  of  Guardians  to  deal  ith  the  appeals  you 
made  P— Yes. 


Mr.  J.  T.  Whits,  called ;  and  Examined. 


2166.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  White,  I  think  you  are 
'Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Workhouse  Masters'  and 
Matrons'  Association  P — ^Yes,  sir. 

2166.  You  are  yourself  master  of  Epsom  Workhouse, 
are  you  not? — ^Yes. 

2167.  What  number  of  inmates  have  you  there? — 
•  430  there  to-day,  sir;  we  average  about  360  taking  all 

the  year  round. 

2168.  How  manv  beds  for  the  sick  have  you?)— 160, 
•sir,  iniduding  the  isdatioa  wards. 

2169.  How  many  are  occupied  to-day  ? — ^AU  through 
the  winter  we  have  not  had  more  than  a  couple  of  hm 
to  spare.  We  have  had  to  disdhazge  patients  as  quicldy 
:a8  possible  in  order  to  let  worse  patients  oome  in. 

2160^.  You  api»ear,  with  the  other  ladies  and  gentle- 
men to-day,  as  witnesses  on  behalf  of  your  Association  to 
give  us  evidence  on  the  Beference  to  us  as  to  whether 
:&ere  should  be  a  more  strict  definition  of  the  respective 
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duties  of  master  and  matron  and  superintendent  nurse  P 
— ^Yes,  sir. 

2161.  Has  your  Association^  passed  any  resolutions  on 
that  subject  P — They  have  passed  a  resolution  in  general 
terms  that  the  staiw  quo  as  settled  in  18Q7  diould  \m 
recommended  to  your  Committee  as  being  our  views^ 
the  recommendation  that  you  published  in  your  Cireulsr 
of  29th  January,  1896,  and  this  Nursing  Order  of  August, 
1897,  that  a  superintendent  nurse  shall,  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  treatment  oi  the  side,  be  sabjeot  to  the 
directions  of  the  medioal  officer,  sad  in  all  other  mattets 
to  the  direotions  of  the  master  and  matron.  That  repra* 
seats  the  view  of  our  Association  as  a  body,  with  this 
proviso — ^that  it  ought  to  be  read  in  the  spirit  tm  well 
as  in  the  letter.  That  is  my  own  personal  view  eaAmfy 
also — ^that  it  is  a  matter  of  intelligent  rendering. 

2162.  So  that,  if  the  Order  is  intelligently  xendsKsd, 
your  Association  is  in  favour  of  things  as  they 
stand  P— Quite  so,  sor. 


Mr. 

j.T.  mite. 
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MINUTES  OF   EVlDENCii: 


Mr:'''  2163.  I  must  tell  you,  Mr*  White,  that  the  Committee 

J*  T.  WhUe.  htkve  decided  that  they  must  not  go  into  any  question 
*■-  of  personal  disagreement  between  officers,  onlj  into  the 

general  question  of  causes  of  friction  ? — ^Tes,  sir. 

2164.  You  have  a  superinU^ndent  nurse,  have  you 
not?-^Yes,  sir. 

2165.  Has  she  been  there  for  some  time  ?— Our  nursing 
staff  has  not  changed  during  the  last  10  years,  except 
the  probationer  nurses  who  have  finished  their  three 
years'  training.  These  girls  stay  with  us  for  three  years ; 
they  are  girls  of  good  education,  good  character,  of  the 
class  you  would  expect  to  see  as  schoolmistresses.  We 
hare  had  no  trouble.  I  can  speak  from  my  own  personal 
point  of  View — my  trouble  in  the  nursing  world  has  been 
nil.  Unfortunately  our  superintendent  ni^se  contracted 
pneumonia  throu^  devotion  to  duty ;  did  not  take  much 
care  of  herself,  again  through  devotion  to  duty ;  did  not 
lie  up  as  soon  as  she  mieht  have  done;  she  died  about 
six  weeks  ago ;  she  had  been  with  us  10  years,  and  ha4 
been  superintendent  nurse  since  the  passing  of  the  order 
of  189r. 

2166.  Is  your  wife  the  matron? — ^Yes,  sir. 

2167.  Is  she  a  trained  nurse  ? — ^No,  sir. 

2168.  {Mr.  Knollys,)  At  Epsom  do  you  grant  the 
nurses  leave,  or  do  you  leave  it  to  the  superintendent 
nurse P — Oh,  we  leave  it  to  the  nurse;  they  have  two 
hours  off  duty  every  day.  I  as  master,  and  the  matron 
as  matron,  do  not  want  to  know  when  these  nurses  go 
out ;  there  is  fixed  leave  for  all  nurses.  All  we  want  to 
know  is  when  she  is  off  the  premises ;  she  has  not  to 
come  to  us  for  leave. 

2169.  But  the  nurses  under  her  ? — ^We  do  not  want  to 
know  about  their  fixed  leave  either ;  so  long  as  she  gives 
it,  we  are  satisfied. 

2170.  You  leave  it  to  the  superintendent  nurse? — 
Yes,  all  except  late  leave;  if  one  of  the  nurses  wanted 
to  be  out  late,  then  we  should  expect  to  be  asked^ 
certainly.  But  as  to  the  nurses  having  their  fixed  leave 
we  never  know;  we  never  interfere  in  any  way;  we 
should  never  dream  of  interfering  in  any  way. 

2171.  With  regard  to  provisions  for  the  sick  wards ; 
to  whom  does  the  superintendent  nurse  send  her  requisi- 
tion?— ^To  me,  sir. 

2172.  And  with  regard  to  sheets  and  bedding?— To 
the  matron,  sir. 

2173.  Have  you  ever  had  any  friction  through  that  ? 
Has  she  ever  requisitioned  for  anything  the  matron  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  supply  P— I  should  say  that 
ocoaflionaily  there  has  been  a  point  whether  certain 
things  should  be  supplied,  but  the  point  has  been  settled 
amongst  ourselves  as  man  to  man. 

2174.  To  whom  would  the  appeal  from  the  matron's 
decision  beP — ^There  has  never  been  one,  but  it  would 
have  been  to  me,  I  suppose.  But  my  experience  haa 
been  so  happy — we  have  never  had  any  experience  of  the 
superintendent  nurse  appealing  against  the  matron. 

2175.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  of  the  super- 
intendent nurse  appealing  to  the  medical  officer? — ^No, 
air. 

2176.  As  against  the  matron?— No,  sir.  But  it  is 
quite  ft  question  of  tact  on  both  sides. 

2177.  You  consider  you  have  been  exceptionally  lucky 
in  your  superintendent  nurse,  do  you  P— We  have  had  a 
good  nurse,  who  was  content  to  keep  her  position  as 
nurse. 

2178.  With  ordinary  tact,  then,  you  see  no  reason 
.    ^.  ,  .    .  why  there  should  be  friction ?— None  whatever. 

2179.  (Dr.  Dovmes.)  Have  the  Guardians  at  Epsom 
framed  any  regulations  defining  the  duties  of  t^e  super^ 
intendent  nurse  P— -No,  sir.  So  far  as  the  superintendent 
nurse  is  concerned  inside  her  bounds,  we  should  never 
think  of  questioning  her  judgment — I  should  like  to  be 
quite  dear  on  that  point— but  if  it  came  to  on^s  know- 
ledge that  a  certain  thing  had  happened  in  the  ward 
(whioh  may  happen  even  in  thi)  beet-regulated  houses) 
it  would  be  a  question  of  my  speaking  to  the  superin- 
tendent nurse  about  it,  and  probably  speaking  to  the 
doctor  once  or  twice  a  year.  But  hitherto  with  us  it  has 
been  a  question  of  the  two  parts  of  the  house  working 
in  unison. 

2180.  Has  the  superintendent  nurse  at  Epsom  any 
stores?— Yes,  sir. 

2181.  And  how  are  these  kept  up? — ^By  stores,  I 
ahould  like  to  explain  that  by  stores  it  would  mean  that 


ahe  has  a  certain  amount  of  linen  which  is  supposed  tO' 
be  in  her  stores  or  in  the  wa£^,  and  that  amount  has  tO' 
be  kept  in  stock  continually.  Stock  is  taken  once  in 
six  months  by  the  matron.  I  should  further  protect 
myself  by  seeing  nothing  is  renewed  without  the  old 
article  being  brought  back  as  a  matter  of  business,  or- 
some  part  of  the  old  article.  We  must  see  that  the 
article  has  been  really  worn  out  or  fairly  used  up. 

2182.  How  do  you  arrange  for  the  supply  of  labour  for  • 
keeping  the  wards  clean  ? — ^We  have  two  paid  scrubbers, 
and  we  also  have  wardsmen  and  wardswomen.  If  the 
superintendent  nurse  has  a  complaint  to  make  about  the 
wardsman  she  comes  to  me,  and  if  she  has  a  complaint 
to  make  about  the  wardswoman  she  speaks  to  the  matron. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  it  has  been  our  duty  to  stand  by 
the  officer. 

2183.  So  if  the  superintendent  nurse  is  not  satisfied 
she.  complains  to  you  in  the  case  of  a  male,  or  to  the 
matron  in  the  case  of  a  female  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2184.  And  you  have  no  difficulty  in  this  matter  ?— No 
difficulty  at  all. 

2185.  Does  the  superintendent  nurse  report  to  any- 
one ? — She  makes  a  daily  report  to  the  medical  officer ; 
that  daily  report,  in  the  case  oT  admissions,  would  be 
open  for  me  to  see.     Every  admission  is  reported,  and' 
I  should  be  able  to  see  that  report. 

2186.  In  the  event  of  any  question  of  discipline  in 
the  wards,  or  any  question  of  structural  repairs,  how 
does  she  report  ihat  ? — ^Direct  to  me. 

2187.  In  writing  or  verbally? — She  has  a  book  in 
which  everything  the  nurse  asks  for  is  put  down ;  she 
might  put  it  down  in  that,  or  in  the  case  of  stmctural 
repairs  she  might  speak  to  me. 

2188.  Are  any  of  her  representations  laid  before  the 
visiting  committee? — -No,   sir,  not  as  direct  from  the- 
superintendent  nurse. 

2189.  {Dr.  Fuller.)  Mr.  White,  you  say  that  some- 
times occasion  has  i^risen  to  question  whether  it  is  ri^t 
to  supply  what  is  asked  for ;  do  you  supply,  and  then 
report  to  the  Guard  ian«? — ^We  report  to  ttie  medical 
officer,  and  ask  him  about  certain  stores. 

2190.  Before  you  supply  ? — No,  we  should  supply.  If 
the  superintendent  nurse  asked  for  a  supply  of  an^rthing 
for  the  infirmary,  I  as  master  should  supply  it  If  I 
thought  it  extravagant.  I  should/  report  it  to  the  mectical 
officer  or  the  Guardians  that,  I  take  it,  is  a  matter 
outside  my  province  to  refuse  to  supply  her  wants. 

2191.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  important  that  the 
master  should  supply  what  is  requisitioned  and  then> 
report  ?— Certainly,  sir.  Why  should  the  master  take 
responsibility  of  thikt  kind  ?  He  is  not  the  best  judge 
of  the  circumstances.  But  there  should  be  a  veto  there. 
I  ought  to  say  that,  because  I  think  I  could  adduce  facts 
that  unless  a  strict  watch  is  kept  thinfls  do  multiply  and 
bring  trouble  to  t^e  people  concerned.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  what  were  necessaries  10  years 
ago  are  necessaries  now ;  it  is  a  matter  of  public  pro- 
gress, you  see. 

2192.  In  addition  to  being  fortunate  in  your  superin- 
tendent nurse,  you  are  very  fortunate  in  your  worldiouse 
medical  officer  at  Epsom,  are  you  not? — ^Very  fortunate 
indeed,  sir. 

2193.  Do  you  visit  the  sick  wards  yourself  twice  a  day 
according  to  the  Order? — ^I  do  not  visit  the  wards  at 
eight  o'clock  at  night ;  I  visit  the  superintendent  nurse 
for  the  same  purpose.  Suppose  we  hil  a  delirious  case ; 
I  would  certainly  go  across  the  last  thing  to  see  if  she 
was  all  right  for  the  night  and  had  sufficient  help,  but  I 
would  not  go  through  the  sick  ward's  at  eight  o'clock,  as 
a  rule. 

2194.  You  do  not  consider  your  supervision  necessary 
now,  do  you  ?— I  do  not  think  I  could  put  it  quite  as 
broadly  as  that ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  put 
it  like  that,  because  there  may  be  circumstances  where  - 
a  master  or  matron  ought  to  have  a  right  to  go  thxoiigh 
the  wards. 

2195.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  that  Order  should 
-be  extended  to  aU  workhouse  infirmaries  whers  a 
superintendent  nurse  is  appointed  ?— (-4  copy  of  the  Fa/n^ 
ham  and  Banngstohe  Order  was  handed  to  tntmss,)  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  to  extend  it 
to  everyone,  ibeoause  it  is  a  quesidon  of  individuals  to  a 
large  extent,  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  to  extend 
it  throughout  the  oountrr.     This  not  going  round  the 
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-wards  at  eleven  a.in.  and  eight  o  clock  at  night  does 
.tieem  to  me  to  leave  it  doubtful  from  ther  nurse's  point 
•of  view  whether  the  master  has  anything  to  do  with  that 
part  of  the  house  or  not.  It  may  not  be  intended,  but 
it  would  be  wrong  as  conditions  now  exist.  If  it  is  a 
case  of  a  ship  having  one  captain  and  that  one  being 
.Teco^sed  all  through  the  house,  then  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  add  that  nurses 
in  some  spheres  of  training  have  had  it  inculcated  into 
tihem  that  the  master  and  matron  have  nothing  what- 
«ever  to  do  with  them.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  am  not  speak- 
ing from  that  point  of  view  personally,  because  all  my 
•experience  has  oeen  very  happy.  But  we  are  appointing 
a  superintendent  nurse  in  a  fortnight's  time,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  the  next  five  years  may  brine.  But  with 
•an  intelligent  rendering  of  your  Order  of  1897  tiiere 
should  be  no  difficulty  at  all ;  if  you  have  anr  obstinate 
person  on  one  side  and  an  obstinate  person  on  the  other 
:8ide,  no  matter  what  regulations  you  frame,  there  would 
be  friction.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  mutual*  working 
together.  That  may  happen  to  be  my  character.  I  may 
be  built  that  way.  If  it  is  a  part  of  me  to  be  diplo- 
matic and  tactful,  so  much  to  my  benefit  If  you  get  an 
nntactful  master  or  matron  and  an  untactful  superin- 
tendent nurse  there  you  are  bound  to  have  difficulties — 
.you  will  always  have  a  batch  of  difficulties.  My  experi- 
•ence  has  been  the  experience  of  my  chairman — an  old 
-chairman  of  the  Board  for  28  years — when  we  were  ap- 
pointing a  probationer  nurse  the  rules  were  read  out  to 
him,  and  he  said  :  "  If  these  girls  want  all  these  regula- 
itions  we  had  better  not  have  the  girls  at  all." 

2106.  {Mr.  Kn6lly$,)Jli  the  morning  visit  were  re- 
tained, do  you  think  it  desirable  to  alter  he  Order  as 
•regards  the  evening  visit  ? — ^I  am  coming  to  that  Order 
■ag  Jn.  I  cannot  see  what  guarantee  it  gives  a  nurse  ; 
if  the  master  has  free  access  at  any  time,  what  can  it 
mattar  whether  it  is  eleven  or  eight  ? 

2107.  The  nurses  say  the  master  going  round  at  night 
> disturbs  the  sick  just  as  they  have  gone  to  sleep,  which 

I  can  well  understand ;  do  you  think  for  that  reason 
the  evening  visit  is  not  necessa^? — Suppose  you  have 
any  reason  to  suspect,  as  you  might  fairly  have  with  a 
.staff  of  10  or  11,  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
infirmary  and  it  happens  to  be  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
where  would  the  master  stand  then  ? 

2108.  Welly  then,  it  would  rather  be  that  you  would 
'propose  to  leave  his  visits  optional,  would  you  ? — ^I  think 
I  should  alter  the  wording  of  the  Order  a  little ;  that  it 

:  should  not  be  laid  down  as  a  strict  duty,  but  he  might 
have  the  option  ;  any  sensible  man  would  not  exercise 
it  on  one  night  in  a  hundred. 

2100.  But  if  you  leave  it  optional  it  would  be  nobody's 
business  to  go  round  ? — ^I  take  it  that  you  would  make  it 
.the  duty  of  the  superintendent  nurse,  that  the  duty  of 
going  round  devolves  upon  her,  because  it  has  been 
taken  away  from  the  master  and  matron.  But  suppose, 
as  I  put  it  before,  you  had  a  delirious  patient  in  tne  in- 
firmary who  was  likely  to  be  violent,  and  assuming  the 
inurse  had  not  provided  herself  with  proper  help  for  the 
night,  and  I  knew  she  had  not  done  so,  certunly  it  is 
my  duty  to  go  and  see,  and  also  for  my  own  sake.  I  do 
Luot  wantto  be  called  up  in  the  night,  and  it  is  her  duty 
to  see  that  she  has  proper  help  b^th  for  her  benefit  and 
mine ;  at  least  any  sensible  people  would  do  so.  I  make 
-a  big  point  of  this  word  **  sensible,"  the  gist  of  the  whole 
matter  lies  in  the  two  parties  being  sensible  folk. 

2200.  {Dr,  Dawnes.)  Tou  will  observe  that  the  last 
words  of  the  Order  are  that "  Nothing  in  this  Order  shall 
affect  the  duties  of  a  master  and  matron  so  far  as  such 

duties  relate  to  the  general  control  of  the  workhouse  ? — 
'Quite  so  ;  but  I  think  you  would  find  if  these  two  work* 
liouses  were  carefully  examined  that  the  matron  had  not 

had  the  slightest  thing  to  do  with  these  infirmaries  for 

the  last  12  months. 

2201.  Do  you  see  any  reason  for  retaining  that  they 
-shall  visit  at  a  definite  time  7 — No,  sir. 

2202.  So  long  as  their  power  of  visiting  is  retained  you 
^ould  be  content? — Quite  content. 

2203.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  uniooi,  if  struc- 
tural conditions  permit,  should  be  entirely  relieved  of 
the  control  of  the  sick  wards.  Have  you  anything  to 
aay  on  that  point  7—1  should  like  a  further  definition  of 
''*  structursJ  conditional 

,  2204.  We  were  told  the  other  day  of  a  case  where  the 
*sick  wards  were  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  so  that  it 
"would  be  difficult  to  pass  from  one  side  of  the  house  to 
the  other  without  passing  through  the  wards.  The 
'•structural  conditions  in  that  case  would  be  entirely 
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different   to   those  where  the  infirmary  was  entirely         jiff. 
separate  ;  in  this  latter  case  should  the  matron  be  re-  J^T,  WkUt^ 
lieved?— So  that  where  you  had  an  infirmary  100  vards\:'      ^  . 

away  that  would  be  a  case  where  the  matron  should  be    

relieved ;  that  would  be  the  case  in  our  infirmary.  But 
if  you  relieved  the  matron  of  all  responsibility  in  our 
infirmary,  you  would  still  give  the  matron  the  actual 
work  of  looking  after  the  laundry,  I  suppose  7 

2205.  Yes,  if  there  was  one  laundry  she  would  do  so  f 
— ^And  yo\i  would  still  leave  the  matron  responsible 
for  mending  the  linen,  and  the  proper  supply  of  linen 
from  the  stores. 

2206.  Tnat  may  or  may  not  be  7— And  the  cooking  of 
the  food? 

2207.  Have  you  one  kitchen  or  two? — One.  We 
should  have  to  build. 

2206.  Take  the  case  where  there  is  one  kstcheaf-- 
That  is  our  own  case.  There  the  matron  would  still  be 
responsible  for  the  due  preparation  of  food  for  the  whole 
house. 

2200.  I  want  your  observations  as  to  that?— There 
are  three  points,  to  sum  up.  Tou  would  take  away  all 
the  authority  of  the  matron  in  the  infirmary,  but  von 
would  give  the  matron  all  tiie  work  with  regard  to 
the  domestic  arrangements,  the  supply  of  linen  mend- 
ing seeing  that  this  is  done,  and  beiuff  zesponsible  for 
it  You  absolutely  have  sJl  the  food  cooked  in  the 
house,  and  hold  us  responsible  if  the  food  is  wrong — 
if  the  superintendent  nurse  turns  round  and  tells  us 
the  food  is  wrong — ^is  it  fair  to  do  this? 

2210.  Your  contention  is  t^at  the  suggestion  would 
not  be  practicable? — ^No,  unless  you  make  very  exten- 
sive alterations  and  separate  the  infirmary  entiroly.  If 
3'on  hold  us  responsible  for  these  three  big  iteme  let 
us  have  a  little  fairness  on  both  sides. 

2211.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
dietary? — No,  we  have  a  nurses'  home.  It  is  an  old 
liou&e  that  came  into  the  market  just  as  we  were  ^oing 
to  build  a  home.  The  nurses  live  there,  about  100 
yards  from  their  work,  so  that  they  are  quite  away  from 
their  work.  They  have  food  to  the  value  of  10s.  6d. 
a  week  each  in  lieu  of  fixed  rations.  We  do  not  Hm*t 
ourselves  to  anything.  I  can  order  anything  wi^ 
regard  to  the  officers'  food.  Mv  provision  book  eontaim 
about  80  articles  instead  of  40— the  average. 

2212.  Who  expends  the  10s.  6d.  per  head?— The 
working  housekeeper  requisitions  every  week  what  she 
wants  weekly,  and  they  send  across  every  morning  what 
they  want  for  the  day ;  what  joint  they  would  like, 
and  so  on.  They  have  poultry  once  a  week  ;  fish  once 
a  week.    Everything  they  can  possibly  want  they  gel 

2213.  Have  they  a  common  mess^Yes,  and)  the 
superintendent  nurse  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

2214.  Each  nurse  does  not  separately  requisition? —  * 1  ' 

No,  it  is  a  common  mess. 

2216.  Where  is  the  cooking  done?— The  cooking  is 
done  at  the  nurses'  home ;  there  is  a  working  house- 
keeper. 

2216^  I  gather  that  the  nurses  themselves  do  not 
expend  the  10s.  6d  ? — ^No,  they  order  what  they  want 
for  the  day.  There  is  only  the  one  invoice  for  all  the 
officers.  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  make  a  few  general 
remarks  on  the  whole  subject.  I  am  not  'hero  to  speak 
in  my  own  personal  interests.  The  Nursing  Order  to  me 
has  been  a  nerfect  haven  of  delight  We  have  had  no 
changes.  I  nave  never  had  to  roport  a  nurse,  or  a  nurse 
to  roport  me,  and  I  have  been  at  Epsom  seven  years. 
We  have  worked  as  one  family.  Theroforo,  I  am  in  a 
perfectly  safe  position  as  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned, 
but  with  rogard  to  the  matron's  position  I  have  tried 
to  put  it  as  fairly  as  I  could  in  those  throe  items.  My 
own  wife  takes  up  a  perfectly  neutral  position  in  the 
matter  that  the  matron  has  no  responsioility,  and  bas 
nothing  to  do  with  the  nursing  of  the  sick.  If  anything 
goes  wrong  with  the  nursing  she  feels  that  «he  is  not 
the  responsible  officer ;  but  feels,  looking  at  the  matter 
from  a  public  point  of  view,  that  she  has  to  see  that 
things  used  in  the  house  aro  used  in  the  manner  in- 
tended. Takiuff  the  general  subject,  if  I  might  put 
it  so  (I  think  I  have  put  it  to  you  beforo,  Dr.  Downes), 
that  during  the  last  10  or  16  years  thero  has  been 
amongst  workhouse  masters  a  form  of  upheaval,  as  well 
as  in  the  nuxeing  profession,  and  masters  and  matrons 
of  the  present  day  aro  only  too  anxious  to  be  in  the 
van  of  progress— as  much  so  as  the  nursing  world.  We 
recognise  the  signs  of  the  times.  We  know  that  w1m> 
was  considerod  good  10  or  15  years  ago  would  not  be 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE; 


mm  thought  80  now.     We  have  tried  to  keep  ourselves  up 

J  r.  WMU>  ^  ^^^^  standard.       We  do  not  presume  to  have  the 
,,*  technical  qualifications  that  the  superintendent  nurse 

has  ;  it  is  outside  our  province  altogether ;  but  in  the 
matter  of  general  culture  and  in  a  matter  of  general 
administration  we  presume  to  be  the  nurse's  equals ; 
indeed,  in  the  matter  of  general  administration  we  pre- 
sume to  be  superior  to  the  nurse,  because  the  nurse's 
training  in  essence  is  not  a  training  in  administration, 
and  we  contend  that  the  master  and  matron  are  a  kind 
of  buffer  state  between  the  superintendent  nurse 
and  the  patient  at  times.  These  times  are 
isolated  and  rare,  but  such  things  may  happen 
in  all  houses,  and  there  certainly  should  be  a  court  of 
api)eal  as  between  the  superintendent  nurse  and  the 
patient.  It  very  seldom  hai>pen8,  but  there  should  be  an 
arbiter,  and  that  arbiter  will  in  most  cases  prove  to  be 
the  master  generally;  and  then  in  our  country  work- 
houses it  happens  in  four  out  of  five  that  the  straotures 
are  so  constituted  as  not  to  be  separate,  and  if  you 
are  going  to  put  the  onus  of  supplying  all  the  wants  of 
the  infirmary  from  a  working  point  of  view  outside  the 
nursins  upon  the  matron's  shoulders,  then  in  aU  fairness, 
as  I  have  said,  you  cannot  ezpeot  the  matron  to  have 
every  vestige  of  authority  taken  from  her  inside  the 
infirmary  proper.  It  is  not  good  for  the  superintendent 
nurse,  and  some  of  them  will  tell  you  so,  that  adminis- 
tration proper  should  conoeru  them — ^that  is,  aa  regards 
discii^ine  and  quarrels;  it  is  not  in  their  line  of  busi- 
ness at  all ;  they  have  had  no  training  in  that  any  more 
than  we  have  had  training  in  nursing.  I  have  never 
for  the  life  of  me  been  able  to  see  where  the  difficulty 
is.  I  may  have  difficulties  before  me — ^I  do  not  wish  to 
anticipate  them,  but  I  am  not  going  to  enter  upon  them 
in  that  spirit  at  all.  But  it  does  strike  me  that  when 
you  appoint  a  master  and  matron  under  certain  condi- 
tions, it  certainly  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  Board 
in  times  past  to  deprive  the  officers  then  holding  these 
positions  of  various  parts  of  their  functions ;  it  haA  not 
been  the  policy  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
we  look  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  a  continu- 
ance of  that  policy,  if  masters  may  put  in  a  word.  Four 
or  five  years  ago  a  committee  met  about  the  manage- 
ment of  workhouses,  and  ever  since  that  1896  report  was 
issued  no  one  has  more  zealously  and  more  actively 
carried  it  out  than  workhouse  masters,  as  a  rule.  When 
your  report  of  1897  was  issued  we  made  no  bother  about 
the  Nursing  Order.  Masters  ana  matrons  are  nof ,  as  a 
rule,  antagonistic  to  the  nursing  profession,  but  when 
that  is  the  case,  and  a  master  cannot  work  with  any- 


body, then  I  say  remove  the  master.  The  Nursing  Ordei^ 
of  1897  we  tried  to  accept  loyally,  and  from  my  experi- 
ence of  masters  they  are  prepared  to  accept  it.  It  wants 
an  intelligent  rendering  of  the  Order  ;  if  the  nurse  wants  • 
things,  give  them  to  her,  and  if  you  have  complaints 
to  make,  let  the  nurse  have  what  she  requisitions  for 
and  report  to  the  proper  authority  afterwards. 

Then   take   your  last    Order;    there,    again    right 
throughout  the  country  it  is  fair  to  say  that  nine  masters  • 
out  of  every  teni  have  promulgated  that  Order,  have- 
framed  the  dietaries,  and  they  have  been  passed  by  their 
various  Boards  and  brought  into  use  ;  and  if  the  Dietary 
Order  is  a  success,  I  think  the  Local  Government  Board. 
will  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  masters  have  acted  in 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Order.      Speaking  for 
myself,   the  actual  saving  to  us  through  the  Dietaries 
Order  of  1899  will  be  about  £200  a  year.     The  inmates 
get  a  better  diet,  more  varied  and  suitable.     I  think  my 
Board  would  bear  me  out  that  Uie  doctor  went  into* 
the  sick  part  of  the  Order,  but  that  the  real  work  in 
connection  with  this  Order  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of 
two  people — ^that  is,  upon  the  master  and  the  matron. 
They  aie  simply  taking  this  Order  and  trying  to  ad- 
minister it.    I  ask  you  to  remember   that  there  are 
masters  and  matrons  in  the  service  who  are  tryins  to 
take  an  intelligent  conception  of  your  Orders,  and  of ' 
the  Poor  Law  as  it  stands  to-day.     Fifteen  years  ago 
the  Poor  I^aw  was  nearly  penal  ;  now  the  industrial  con- 
ditions have  so  changed,  the  people  you  get  in  are  80< 
changed,  and  the  masters  and  matrons  are  rising  to  that 
conception  and  that  position.    1  hope  in  any  legislation 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  will  bear  in  mind 
these  two   or  three  facts.    If  there  are  masters  and 
matrons  who  will  not  take  this  high  conception  of  their' 
duties,  clear  them  out.    In  the  appointment  of  maaters 
and  matrons  and  superintendent  ntirses,  make  the  most 
stringent  inquiries  you  can  of  every  kind,  even  if  you* 
have  to  alter   your  form  for  the  appointments;    but 
bavins:  got  the  people,  both  superintendent  nurse  and 
masteir  and  matron,  you  will  have  to  trust  them. 

2217.  You  spoke  of  the  master  and  matron  having  * 
capiicitv  for  administration,  where  do  they  learn  that 
capacity  any  more  than  a  trained  nurse  would  learn  it  P — 
I  take  it  there  are  very  few  masters  or  matrons  ap- 
pointed who  have  not  gone  through  several  subordinate- 
offices  in  the  workhouse,  but  the  nurse  has  b^en  eon*  • 
fined  to  <me  sphere  of  duty  all  through,  and  she  has  not 
had  administrative  duties  to  perform 


Mrs.  BiCHMOND,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Mrs. 

MiehmoncL 


2218.  (Chairman,)  Tou  are  a  matron  of  the  Luton 
Workhouse,  are  you  not? — ^Yes. 

2219.  What  sort  of  size  workhouse  is  that?  How 
many  inmates  are  there  ?— The  averase  is  about  280 
--we  have  had  300 ;  the  place  is  certified  for  400,  but 
there  has  never  been  that  number  since  I  have  been 
there. 

2220.  How  many  have  you  in  the  sick  wards?— We 
have  had  as  many  as  130,  but  we  average  about  100  in 
tiie  sick  wards. 

2221.  Have  you  personally  found  it  difficult  to  act 
with  the  superintendent  nurse  under  our  present  regula- 
tions?— ^No,  not  at  all;  not  with  the  one  I  have  at 
present. 

2222.  Are  you  a  trained  nurse  yourself  7— Yes. 

2223.  Have  you  had  the  same  superintendent  nurse  at 
Luton  for  some  time  ?— Yes,  she  was  there  when  I  went, 
and  has  been  there  the  whole  time. 

2224.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — ^I  have  been 
there  two  years  next  July. 

2225.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  any 
alteration  of  the  present  definition  of  the  respective 
duties  of  master  and  matron  and  superintendent  nurse  ? 
— Article  IV.  in  the  Nursing  Order,  if  interpreted  liter- 
ally is  sure  to  cause  trouble.  The  superintendent  should 
be  allowed  to  control  the  nurses'  time  off  duty,  and 
apportion  to  them  their  wards.  She  must  also  be 
supplied  with  the  necessary  linen  for  the  infirmary, 
and  allowed  to  give  it  out  to  the  different  wards  at  her 
own  discretion.  With  regard  to  drugs,  surgical  dress- 
ings or  any  other  things  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
infirmary,  I  think  the  only  duty  which  should  devolve 
upon  the  master  and  matrom  is  to  see  that  the  goods 
received  correspond  with  the  delivery  note.     The  doctor 


should  be  held  responsible  for  checking  any  tendency 
to  extravagance  in  the  use  of  such  articles. 

2226.  (Dr.  Doumes.)  You  say  you  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty at  Luton  ? — ^No,  no  difficulty. 

2227.  Who  arranges  the  leave  of  the  nurses? — ^The* 
superintendent  nurse.  I  think  the  time  of  ooming  on, 
and  going  off  duty,  also  amount  of  daily  and  weiekly 
leave  and  holidays,  should  always  be  fixed  by  the 
Guardians,  and  power,  given  to  the  superintendent  nurse 
to  arrange  the  tune  at  her  own  discretion  when  moat  con- 
venient for  the  work  of  the  wards.  All  late  leave - 
which  would  necessitate  the  master  or  matron  sitting  up 
should  be  with  their  permission.  This  is  now  done  at 
Luton. 


What  arrangements  do  you  make  as  to  diefc^— 
The  nurses'  dining-room  is  in  the  infirmary.  They  also- 
have  a  pantry.  Groceries,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  pickles, 
or  any  other  necessaries  are  requisitioned  by  the 
superintendent  nurse,  and  issued  to  her  weekly.  I^ub- 
arrangement  has  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory,  as  the 
nurses  can  now  have  what  they  want. 

2229.  Does  your  superintendent  nurse  keep  any 
stores  of  linen  ?— No,  except  what  is  kept  in  the  onlinary ' 
store-room  in  the  wards. 

2230.  How  does  she  obtain  what  she  wants  ? — She  re- 
quisitions from  me ;  she  brings  in  the  old  ones,  and  I 
give  her  new  ones,  and  all  necessary  increase  of  stock. 

2231.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  general  remarka? — 
I  think  with  regard  to  the  scarcity  of  nurses  in  woric- 
houses  it  is  to  a  very  great  extent  due  to  the  monotony 
of  the  work  ;  many  of  the  workhouses  are  in  the  country 
where  the  nurses  cannot  have  the  society  and  com- 
panionship that  they  get  in  workhouses  in  town,  or- 
where  there  is  a  large  number  of  nurses.     I  do  not 
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think  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  ftttitude  of  masters  and 
matrons,  though  it  has  been  attributed  to  that  The 
nurses  have  been  prejudiced  by  the  heads  of  training 
schools  and  by  the  Press  against  masters  and  matrons. 
There  may  be  some  cases,  but  I  think  there  are  also 
many  things  which  deter  nurses  from  remaining  in  the 
Poor  Law  service  which  might  be  remedied  by  the 
Guardians.  At  Luton  the  nurses  had  to  do  their  own 
cooking  when  I  went  there,  that  was  a  most  undesirable 
arrangement.  Then  again  iJie  Guardians  could  not  see 
the  necessity  of  having  more  than  one  night  nurse; 
one  nurse  was  on  dui^  with  100  patients  at  night 
Several  nurses  who  had  resigned  said  they  were  quite 
nervous ;  that  was  one  cause  of  dissatisfaction. 


Do  you  think  the  fact  of  your  being  a  trained 
nurse  has  made  things  easier? — Yes,  I  have  been  able 
to  support  the  superintendent  nurse,  and  the  Guardians 
have  said,  "  We  have  got  two  against  us  now — ^there  is 
the  matron  as  well  as  the  nurse." 


Do  you  go  round  the  wards  at  eight  o'clock  at 
night?— No. 

2234.  Do  you  think  the  Order  as  to  the  matron  going 
round  the  wards   at  eight  o'clock   in  the  evening  is 


necessary  ^No,  it  is  not  necessary  where  there  is  a 
supezintendeni^  nurse.  The  matron  should  visit  at  her 
own  convenience  and  discretion. 

2235.  Have  you  as  ample  a  scale  of  leave  as  that  at 
Dover  ?— Our  nurses  have  a  fortnight's  holiday  in  the 
year ;  they  go  on  duty  at  7.30  in  the  moming[,  they 
have  had  their  breakfast,  and  they  so  off  at  ei^t  in 
the  evening ;  they  have  one  hour  off  during  the  day, 
and  a  half  day  i^  wedc  rom  two  o'clock  till  ten,  and  a 
whole  day  a  month.  On  Sundays  they  have  the  morn- 
ing, the  afternoon  and  the  evening  in  rotation. 

2236.  Of  course  that  would  not  have  been  possible  if 
you  had  not  secured  another  night  nurse? — ^It  was  in 
force  ;  but  it  was  very  seldom  the  nurse  could  get  her 
day  a  month. 

2237.  (Mr.  KnolkfS.)  Are  they  content  with  a  fort- 
night's holiday  ? — ^They  have  not  complained,  but  I  do 
not  think  nurses  generally  are  content  with  a  fort- 
night's holiday.  I  think  the  majority  of  them  feel  that 
they  ought  to  have  more.  Referring  to  the  whole  day 
per  month,  our  nurses  are  allowed  (when  they  wish  to 
visit  their  friends)  to  go  the  evening  before.  I  think 
this  should  be  so,  as  it  is  much  appreciated. 


JIfn. 


Mrs.  Sandercock,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


2238.  (Chairinan,)  Mrs.  Sandercock,  you  are  matron 
of  the  Dover  Workhouse,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2239.  How  many  sick  have  you  in  your  infirmary  ?— 
We  have  170  beds. 

2240.  Have  you  often  had  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
under  the  present  conditions  the  regulations  as  to  the 
respective  duties  of  matron  and  superintendent  nurse  ? 
— No,  we  have  been  very  fortunate — we  have  a  very 
good  superintendent  nurse.  I  had  a  little  trouble,  with 
her  predecessor,  but  we  have  a  very  good  one  now  and 
tilings  work  very  comfortably. 

2241.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — A  little  over 
eleven  years :  eleven  years  last  October. 

2242.  How  many  superintendent  nurses  have  there 
been  since  1897  ?— Three ;  this  one  has  been  with  us, 
I  think,  about  two  years.  I  find  there  is  a  little  friction 
amongst  the  nurses  themselves :  they  have  not  any- 
thing to  bring  against  the  superintendent  nurse,  but 
they  have  friction  between  themselves,  and  she  has  a 
good  bit  of  trouble  sometimes  that  way  with  them.  I 
let  her  manage  the  nurses  ;  if  I  have  anything  to  say  I 
say  it  through  the  superintendent  nurse  ;  if  they  have 
any  complaint  to  make  it  is  made  in  the  same  way. 

2243.  It  all  passes  through  the  superintendent  nurse 
to  you  1 — ^Yes ;  of  course  I  should  listen  to  any  com- 
plaint, and  I  should  tell  her  what  I  thought  would  be 
the  best  way  of  managing,  and  tell  her  to  come  to  me  if 
there  was  any  difficulty. 

2244.  Have  you  a  Nurses'  Home  at  Dover  ?— No,  but 
we  are  going  to  build  one. 

2245.  How  do  they  do  about  their  food  ?— We  have  a 
paid  cook  for  them,  and  the  superintendent  nurse  is 
supposed  to  see  that  the  food  is  cooked  properly,  and  she 
presides  at  the  table  at  dinner-time  ;  the  other  meals 
the  nurses  have  to  take  in  theu:  own  rooms.  Now  we 
have  nine  nurses,  and  we  have  just  had  to  take  some  6t 
the  isolation  wards  to  make  accommodation  for  them. 

2246.  (Mr,  KnoUys.)  You  said  you  had  a  paid  cook 
for  them  ;  have  you  a  separate  cook  for  the  nurses  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  quite  separate ;  she  cooks  for  the  nurses 
and  looks  after  their  meals  ;  she  does  not  do  anything  else 
in  the  House. 

2247.  She  waits  entirely  on  the  nurses  ?— Yes,  on 
the  nurses. 

2248.  Do  you  suggest  any  alteration  in  the  present 
Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  regards  your 
duties  ?— No,  we  are  going  on  very  comfortably  ;  but  I 
should  not  like  to  resign  any  of  my  authority  or  position 
in  any  way,  because  I  do  not  think  any  House  would 
be  large  enough  to  hold  two  matrons. 

2249.  {Chairman.)  Mrs.  Sandercock,  you  are  not  a 
trained  nurse  yourself,  are  you  ? — No. 


2250.  Have  you  any  general  remarks  to  make  1—        ^Tf'fc^^ 
When  I  first  went  to  Dover  the  nurses  had  to  do  their  Sartdercomi 
own  cooking,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  I  have  had  a  paid      — ^-^^ 
cook.    I  used  to  have  to  send  inmates  up  to  do  it,  but 

that  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  arrangement,  because 
they  are  constantly  leaving  the  house,  and  they  are  not 
always  cl^n.  It  was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  nurses 
complained  ;  so  I  asked  the  Guardians  ta  let  me  have  a 
paid  cook,  and  I  pay  her  through  the  wages  book. 

2251.  You  think  that  makes  the  nurses  more  con- 
tented 7— Well,  food  is  a  great  item  in  anyone's  living,  is 
it  not  1  and  then  there  is  the  cleaning  of  their  rooms ; 
that  is  also  done  for  them  now.  I  used  to  find  before 
that  they  would  often  go  on  duty  without  having  had 
any  breakfast ;  now  I  have  a  woman  permanently  m 
the  house. 

2252.  That  smooths  things  a  good  deal  7— Yes,  and  1 
think  when  we  get  our  nurses*  home  they  will  have 
better  accommodation.  I  think  the  reason  why  our 
nurses  do  not  stay  is  because  they  get  tired  of  the  country 
and  they  do  not  have  so  much  time  off  duty  as  in  London 
houses ;  they  cannot  have  it  because  we  have  not  th& 
staff  of  nurses  to  do  the  work.  I  have  given  them  a 
good  deal  more  time  lately  ;  the  superintendent  and  I 
talk  matters  like  these  over  together.  I  am  quite 
wUling  for  them  to  have  as  much  time  off  duty  as  she  caik 
spare  them.  We  have  arranged  it  and  the  Guardians- 
have  sanctioned  it,  and  we  have  now  printed  cards  which 
we  give  to  the  nurses  when  they  apply  showing  what 
times  they  will  be  off  duty. 

2253.  Do  you  go  round  the  wards  at  eight  o'clock  at 
night  7— No. 

2254.  That  Order  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance,  is  it  7— Yes,  I  think  a  superintendent 
nurse  wculd  resent  that  to  a  certain  extent,  because 
she  would  be  always  there. 

2255.  {Mr.  Krujllys.)  Does  the  superintendent  nurse 
go  round  7 — My  superintendent  nurse  does  every  even- 
ing, and  morning,  and  she  also  goes  round  with  the 
doctor,  master,  or  myself. 

2256.  Have  you  the  card  of  leave  with  you  which 
you  say  your  Guardians  drew  up  7 — ^I  have  not  one  with 
me  ;  it  applies  to  all  the  other  officers  as  well ;  the 
time  is  printed  for  all  the  officers,  not  separately  for  the 
nurses. 

2257.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  time  is  for  nurses  7 — 

Those  on  night  duty  go  out  every  morning  from  ten  [ 

o'clock  till  one,  Sundays  included.  Those  on  day  duty 
have  three  evenings  a  fortnight  from  five  to  ten,  one 
day  from  two  to  ten.  They  have  alternate  Sunday 
mornings  from  ten  to  one,  alternate  Sunday  evening^ 
from  five  to  ten,  and  one  Sunday  in  four  from  two  to  ten, 
three  weeks*  holiday  in  the  summer  provided  they  hav^ 
served  twelve  months. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr.  FiNCHAM,  called  ;  and  Exammed. 


2258.  (Chairman,)  Mr.  Fincham,  you  are  Master  of 
the  Cranbrook  Workhouse,  are  you  not  ?— Yes. 

2259.  How  many  sick  are  there  at  Cranbrook? — 
About  fifty  now,  the  niunber  is  exceptionally  high. 

2260.  What  is  your  usual  number  ? — ^It  varies  from 
forty  to  fifty.  When  I  was  appointed  there  it  was  as 
low  as  about  twenty :  that  is  seventeen  years  ago. 

2261.  What  number  of  nurses  have  you  ?— Two,  sir, 
and  a  paid  ward  maid. 

2262.  Is  there  one  called  a  superintendent  nurse  ?— 
No,  sir.  We  have  had  three  nurses  on  previous  occasions 
when  the  cases  were  rather  heavy  and  the  medical  officer 
thought  a  little  more  help  was  necessary  ;  the  Guardians 
then  engaged  a  third  one  temporarily  for  a  year,  but 
we  have  never  had  a  superintendent  nurse. 

2263.  At  present  you  have  two ;  have  you  had  the 
same  two  for  some  litUe  time ;  have  they  stayed  with  you  1 
—No,  we  have  had  several  changes  just  lately ;  they  do 
not  stop  long  as  a  rule. 

2264.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? — Some  of  them  are 
partially  trained  nurses,  not  fuUy  trained.  We  have 
had  one  fully  trained  nurse,  but  she  was  a  failure  ;  she 
did  not  satisfy  the  medical  officer,  and  of  course  she  had 
to  go.  One  has  been  with  us  several  years ;  she  is  a 
good,  motherly  sort  of  soul  and  takes  a  great  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  sick,  and  although  the  doctor  has 
sometimes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  make  her  thoroughly 
understand  his  directions,  still  she  is  in  many  respects 
a  good  sort  of  woman,  and  generally  satisfies  the  medibal 
officer ;  she  came  from  Kensington  Infirmary. 

2265.  Is  the  matron  a  trained  nurse  1 — No. 

2266.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  further 
defining  the  respective  duties  of  master  and  matron  and 
iiurse  ;  in'your  union  there  is  no  superintendent  nurse, 
we  must  say  nurse?— In  regard  to  obtaining  trained 
nurses  in  country  workhouses  and  retaining  them,  I 
should  say  that  generally  speaking  it  is  because  the 
supply  of  trained  nurses  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and 
because  many  partially  trained  but  unqualified  nurses 
with  testimonisds  from  doctors  and  others  take  appomt- 
ments  at  low  wages.  Another  cause  is  the  bad  accom- 
modation and  attendance ;  another  is  that  the  wards 
are  often  badly  arranged  for  patients ;  also  the  night 
nurse  is  seldom  away  from  ncHse  or  disturbance  through 
the  day.  There  should  be  more  definite  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  nurses. 

2267.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  evidence  from  the  nurses 


themselves  on  these  points?— The  rations  are  not  so 
liberal  as  they  might  be,  but  I  think  that  could  be 
overcome;  in  this  matter  we  have  no  difficulty.  In 
small  houses  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  nurses  should 
be  extraordinarily  qualified  rather  than  not  qualified, 
because  these  houses  are  frequently  far  away  from  the 
medical  officer,  and  there  is  bobob  considerate  delay  in 
getting  him  there.  If  I  have  incompetent  nurses  (one 
on  night  duty  and  one  on  day  duty)  things  are  apt  to 
go  wrong,  and  my  wife,  although  not  trained,  has  been 
told  by  the  medical  officer  that  die  is  far  more  competent 
than  many  trained  nurses.  1  m^ition  this  because  my 
wife  does  go  into  the  infirmary  when  the  nurse  goes  off 
duty,  and  takes  duty  for  her.  So  far  we  have  not  had 
a  single  cause  of  friction.  The  sick  cannot  be  left  un- 
cared  for  during  the  absence  of  the  nurse. 

2268.  Do  your  nurses  come  from  your  own  part  of 
the  country  as  a  rule  ? — Oh,  no,  sir ;  one  of  those  I  have 
now,  a  very  good  sort  of  woman,  was  trained  at  Kensing- 
ton, as  I  have  already  said,  for  one  year,  but  she  cannot 
take  a  temperature  ;  I  speak  from  what  Uie  medical  officer 
has  told  me  ;  he  has  said  sometimes  to  my  wife,  *'  I  wish 
you  would  go  and  take  a  temperature  for  me  "  ;  the 
nurse  never  objects,  but  always  defers  to  the  matron. 

2269.  Amongst  the  neighbourhoods  round  about 
Cranbrook  are  there  any  people  whose  daughters  go 
into  the  nursing  profession  ? — I  never  heard  of  any  save 
one. 

2270.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  there  would 
be  a  better  supply  if  the  rural  people  could  only  be 
trained  to  be  nurses.  You  do  not  know  anybody  who 
has  adopted  that  profession  ?— We  have  a  farmer  near 
us  whose  dauf^hter  was.  at  Tonbridge  Workhouse,  but 
that  is  not  a  school  where  there  b  a  resident  medical 
man. 

2271.  Did  she  keep  to  workhouse  nursing?— I 
believe  she  is  there  now  training.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
matrons  in  rural  workhouses  who  are  not  trained  nurses 
should  be  entitled  to  be  examined  at  a  Poor  Law  centre 
for  that  purpose,  or  in  the  presence  of  a  responsible 
examiner  (if  they  so  wish)  for  qualifying  certificates,  in 
a  similar  way  as  acting  elementary  teachers  are  examined 
in  normal  training  schools.  My  reason  is  that  country 
matrons,  if  qualified,  should  also  act  as  superintendent 
nurse,  and  be  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  sick  under 
the  medical  officer,  because  she  must  often  act  as  nurse 
pro  tempore  when  the  nurse  is  sick  or  on  leave  of  absence, 
▼his  would  help  to  get  over  the  rural  difficulty. 


Mr.  FuLCHER,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


rr.  Fukher,      2272.  (Mr.  Knollya,)  Mr.  Fulcher,  I  believe  you  are 
"""■—       master  of  the  Atcham  Workhouse,  are  you  not  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

2273.  How  long  have  you  been  master  ? — Six  and 
a-half  years,  sir. 

2274.  How  many  innkates  are  there? — They  vary 
from  three  hundred  and  eighty  to  four  hundred  and 
thirty  in  winter. 

2275.  How  many  inmates  are  there  in  the  sick 
wards?— The  hospital  numbers  today  about  eighty- 
nine  or  ninety. 

2276.  How  many  nurses  have  you  there? — One 
superintendent  nurse  and  four  other  nurses. 

2277.  How  many  acute  sick  have  you? — ^About 
twenty-five,  or,  perhaps,  not  as  many  often.  Many  of 
these  cases  are  infirm  cases — almost  all  of  them — 
there  are  not  many  acute  cases. 

2278.  With  regard  to  the  question  whether  it  is 
desirable  that  provision  should  be  made  for  defining 
more  strictly  the  respective  duties  of  masters  and 
matrons  of  workhouses  and  of  superintendent  nurses, 
have  you  given  that  matter  your  consideration  ? — Well, 
sir,  I  have  been  probably  the  most  unfortunate  master  in 
the  country  with  regard  to  the  relationship  and  the 
number  of  superintendent  nurses  we  have  had  during 
the  last  three  years.  Our  house  is  situated  five  miles  in 
the  country ;  we  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  superintendent  nurses  to  stay. 


2279.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that  ? — Well, 
sir,  I  can  give  you  the  list. 

2280.  I  would  rather  that  you  would  kindly  speak 
generally  ?— The  first  nurse  was  pensioned,  and  two 
out  of  the  seven  of  them,  at  any  rate,  were  utterly 
incompetent  to  manage.  That  is  the  great  difficulty 
that  we  have  found  with  regard  to  the  whole  matter ; 
that  while  some  of  the  nxu-ses  may  be  excellent  nurses 
and  may  nurse  splendidly,  and  can  manage  when  they 
have  only  a  patient  or  two,  such  as  private  nursing, 
when  it  comes  to  general  management  of  the  hospital, 
that  is  where  we  have  trouble,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  we  have  managed  to  get  efficiency. 

2281.  Do  you  mean  that  it  has  been  a  matter  of  bad 
administration  ?— Yes,  sir. 

2282.  Not  of  their  having  been  incompetent  nurses  ? 
— No,  the  majority  were  competent. 

2283.  But  bad  administration  ?— Yes  ;  our  relation 
with  the  general  number  of  nurses  has  been  excellent, 
and  with  all  other  officers.  Three  of  my  officers  have 
come  back  to  me  from  other  workhouses;  my  other 
officers  have  stayed  with  me  for  years.  I  have  had 
officers  there  now  six,  seven,  four,  and  five  years,  and 
our  present  superintendent  nurse,  with  whom  we  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  has  been  with  us  nine 
months.  At  present  matters  between  us  are  very  much 
better  than  they  were,  but  it  is  only  because  we  have 
had  to  draw  up  a  set  of  rules  that  I  am  almost  ashamed 
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o  have  drawn  up  in  such  detail  in  order  to  show  the 
superintendent  nurse  what  her  duties  were  with  regard 
to  the  master  and  matron. 

2284.  Has  that  trouble  arisen  from  friction  between 
the  matron  and  the  superintendent  nurse  ? — ^Well, 
sir,  what  is  friction — that  is  the  point ;  when  the  matron 
goes  round  the  infirmary  in  the  nicest  way  in  which 
she  can  possibly  go  round  (she  is  herself  a  hospital- 
trained  nurse  with  a  large  private  experience),  what  is 
she  to  do  if  in'  the  exercise  of  her  duties  she  finds  some 
bad  mismanagement,  and  in  as  pleasant  a  way  as  she 
knows  how  to  do  it,  speaks  to  the  superintendent  nurse 
about  it,  and  then  she  is  distinctly  told  by  the  super, 
intendent  nurse  that  it  is  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
her ;  how  is  such  bad  management  to  be  altered  if 
the  matron  is  not  to  speak  about  it?  It  places  the 
master  and  matron  in  a  very  uncomfortable  position 
indeed,  especially  if  such  bad  management  causes  suf- 
fering to  the  patients.  Masters  and  matrons  stay  very 
ftiuch  longer  in  country  workhouses  than  the  superin- 
tendent nui-se,  and  they  feel  that  they  have  the  care  of 
all  the  inmates,  not  only  of  the  workhouse  proper,  but 
the  infirmary  and  the  children  (if  they  have  them 
there),  and  they  have  been  encourag^  by  the  latest 
legislation  of  the  Local  Oovemment  Board  to  be  always 
going  onward  with  regard  to  the  treatment  and  the 
comfort  of  both  aged  and  infirm,  the  children,  and  the 
sick ;  it  becomes,  then,  a  very  difficult  matter  if  you 
want  to  be  keeping  in  accord  with  what  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  desired  by  their  recent  Orders, 
to  be  thwarted  in  every  possible  way  by  the  superin- 
tendent nurse  making  rules  of  her  own  which  interfere 
with  the  carrying  out  of  those  wishes  of  the  Local 
Oovemment  Board. 

2285.  Has  the  medical  officer  found  fault  with  the 
superintendent  nurse  ? — ^Well,  sir,  in  two  cases — yes. 
In  these  two  cases  they  were  utterly  incompetent  nurses ; 
it  was  found  necessary  to  ask  them  to  resign ;  they  were 
also  utterly  incompetent  in  general  management. 

2286.  Has  the  reason  been  that  the  superintendent 
nurse,  when  fault  has  been  found  with  her  by  the 
matron,  considered  that  if  fault  was  found  with  her  by 
anybody,  it  ought  to  have  been  by  the  medical  officer 
and  not  by  the  matron  1 — ^Yes,  sir,  I  should  say  so  ;  in 
one  particular  case  I  should  say  that  the  superintendent 
nurse  did  think  that.  Still,  they  all  think  that  they  are 
not  in  any  way,  even  for  the  administrative  portion  of 
the  establishment,  under  the  master  and  matron  ;  and 
the  matron  feels  this  keenly  because  in  pointing  out  a 
case  of  mal-ad ministration,  however  serious,  the  nurse 
has  said  it  was  nothing  to  do  with  the  matron  ;  it  was 
a  question  of  nursing. 

2287.  Were  they  questions  as  regards  nursing, 
not  administration  ?  Were  they  questions  in  which  the 
superintendent  nurse  thought  they  came  under  her, 
and  that  she  should  appeal  to  the  doctor,  and  if  any 
fault  was  to  be  found  it  should  be  fotmd  by  him,  not 
by  the  matron.  Our  Order  says  that  as  regards  nursing 
and  the  treatment  of  the  <«ick  she  shall  be  subject  to  the 
directions  of  the  medical  i  ^cer  of  the  workhouse,  and 
in  all  other  matters  to  the  directions  of  the  master  and 
matron ;  that  is  what  I  want  to  know  1 — I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  all  the  superintendent  nurses  have  the  idea  that 
they  are  not  under  the  master  and  matron,  but  it  is  a 
most  diffictdt  matter  in  small  workhouses  where  the 
hospital  Is  not  distinctly  separate  to  draw  such  a  line. 
That  Order  w  all  right ;  it  is  a  splendid  Order  if  it  is  only 
intelligently  interpreted  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  a 
superintendent  nurse  to  so  interpret  that  Order,  they 
are  so  touchy  on  all  points.  For  instance,  the  dirtiness 
of  a  ward  !  Now,  suppose  I  go  through  a  ward,  and  I 
find  one  or  two  wards  dirty,  is  it  or  ig  it  not  the  duty 
of  a  master  or  matron  to  call  the  superintendent's 
attention  to  the  question  of  that  ward  being  dirty? 
When  the  superintendent  nurses  come  to  us  we  gene- 
rally receive  them  as  nicely  as  we  possibly  know  how, 
and  tell  them  that  we  shall  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  make  them  comfortable ;  we  tell  them  that  a  part 
of  our  duty  is  to  see  to  the  administration  generally  of 
the  place,  and  we  ask  them,  "  If  we  see  anything  would 
you  rather  that  we  spoke  to  the  wardsman  or  wards- 
woman,  or  would  you  prefer  us  to  speak  to  you  in  a 
friendly  way  1 "  and  they  say,  "  No,  it  will  help  our 
authority  if  you  will  come  to  us  rather  than  to  the 
wardspeople  **  (or  vice  vertay  as  some  have  preferred  us 


to  speak   to  che  wardsman),  but  I  have  been  grossly  Mr.  Fwkktt. 
insulted  in  doing  both.  n 

2288.  With  regard  to  the  under-nurses,'  do  they  apply 
to  you  for  leave  or  to  the  superintendent  nurse? — 
Oh,  to  the  superintendent;  we  never  interfere  in  the 
least  with  the  management  of  the  hospital,  except  as  to 
late  leave,  which  is  very  little  asked  for. 

2289.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  clothing  and 
bedding ;  doeB  the  superintendent  nurse  requisition 
for  those  things? — Tes,  sir,  it  is  worked  on  a  proper 
system. 

2290.  Does  she  requisition  the  matron  ?^Yea 

2291.  Has  she  ever  requisitioned  for  bedding  which 
has  not  been  supplied? — No,  sir;  the  matron,  as  a 
trained  nurse,  has  had  an  enormous  stock  for  years,  so 
that  there  should  not  be  the  slightest  question  of  not 
having  enough.  The  only  difficulty  on  her  part  is  to 
keep  these  together. 

2292.  So  that  the  superintendent  nurse  has  always 
had  everything  she  applied  for  ?— -Everything,  sir. 
The  difficidty  is  that  when  things  are  missing  the  matron 
has  to  speak  obout  them.  Then  what  is  called  friction 
or  unpleasantness  takes  place.  The  matron  will  mark, 
perhaps,  140  things  for  the  infirmary,  and  in  a  few 
months  she  will  npt  be  able  to  find  three  dozen  of  them. 
Then  the  friction  commences,  if  you  can  call  it  friction. 
We  do  not  want  to  have  friction.  I  have  spent  half  my 
life  in  the  Poor  Law ;  my  father  was  considered  a 
pioneer  in  the  Poor  Law  40  years  ago  ;  he  was  the  first 
man  who  built  vagrant  cells,  and  I  hope  I  have  followed 
in  his  footsteps. 

2293.  Have  you  had  a  large  number  of  superintendent, 
nurses  ?— -Eight,  sir,  in  between  two  and  three  years. 

2294.  Has  friction  arisen  with  them  all  ?— Best 
of  relations  with  five  ;  friction  with  three.  One  super- 
intendent nurse  we  were  utterly  unable  to  get  on  with 
in  any  circumstances  whatever ;  she  grossly  insulted 
everybody  ;  it  was  not  a  question  of  master  and  matron  ; 
it  was  the  porter  and  portress  and  every  officer  in  the 
workhouse. 

2295.  Were  they  contented  with  their  quarters  ? — 
Yes,  sir,  yes.    I  have  managed  to  get  the  Board  U> 
increase  the  number  of  nurses  by  two  since  I  have  been  . 
there,  and  the  question  of  a  nurses*  home  is  now  being 
considered. 

2296.  And  were  they  contented  with  their  food  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  it  i»  excellent ;  we  study  them  in  every  way 
that  we  possibly  can.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  sometimes  ; 
we  give  them  all  the  changes  possible  ;  I  ask  them  what 
they  would  like,  and  they  are  studied  in  every  way. 

2297.  Do  the  Guardians  fix  the  rations?  How  da 
you  arrange  that  ? — No,  sir,  it  is  not  a  fixed  dietary ; 
they  can  have  as  much  as  they  hke,  beer  instead  of  milk 
or  milk  instead  of  beer,  poultry,  fish,  game,  potted  foods 
— anything  they  like. 

2298.  Subject  only  to  the  control  of  the  Auditor  ?— 
Subject  only  to  the  control  of  the  Auditor.  Every- 
thing they  want,  even  bovril.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
asking  for  it.  But  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  the.  one 
case  (Q.  2294)  the  superintendent  nurse  who  was  with 
us  three  months,  the  whole  of  the  nursing  staff  resigned* 
Unfortunately,  she  heard  about  it,  and  her  resignation 
got  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  nine  o'clock,  whilst 
those  of  the  staff  did  not  get  there  until  one  hour  after- 
wards. The  consequence  was  that  the  Committee 
which  was  appointed  to  go  into  the  matter  were  power- 
less to  act.  They  would  not  grant  her  a  testimonial 
because  of  her  conduct,  but  since  that  time  it  is  within 
my  knowledge  that,  ignoring  her  services  at  Atcham, 
she  has  become  appointed  as  superintendent  nurse  at 
another  workhouse,  and  her  appointment  has  been 
sanctioned.  It  is  very  hard  upon  masters  and  matrons 
who  strive  to  do  their  level  best  for  the  poor,  and  who  are 
trying  to  raise  the  management  and  treatment  of  the 
poor  above  the  monotonous  life  that  it  vf^a  years  ago. 
It  IB  hard  that  a  nurse  who  has  been  a  thorough  fire- 
brand in  the  place  should  get  into  another  situation, 
and  do,  perhaps,  something  of  the  same  kind  there. 

2299.  (Dr.  Downes.)  You  spoke  of  the  Guardians 
having  made  regulations  defining  the  duties  of  the  super- 
intendent nurse  ?— Yes,  sir.  A  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  drew  up  the  rules  with  the  medical  officer 
and  master  and  matron  present  to  advise. 
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HINUTE8  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr.FnIeher,      2300.  When  did  they  do  sol— Six  weeks  or  two 
4^  -       months  ago,  simply  because  they  thought  it  was  the 
superintendent  nurse  who  defied  all  the  regulations,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  revise  the  whole  thing. 

E301.  Have  you  a  copy  of  them  ?— Yes,  sir. 

2302.  Had  you  any  regulations  previously  t— Yes,  we 
had  rules,  but  they  were  drawn  up  when  the  number  of 
nurses  was  less.    Those  are  the  new  rules. 

2303.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  please  hand  those  in, 
Mr.  Fulcher,  and  we  will  put  them  on  the  minutes  1 — 
Yes,  sir. 

2304.  (Dr.  Downei.)  These  have  only  just  come  into 
operation  1 — Only  just,  sir  ;  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  may 
say  that  so  persistent  was  the  nurse  that  my  speaking, 
•or  even  the  Chairman's,  was  of  no  avail  at  all ;  she 
held  out  practically  that  not  being  able  to  be  suspended 
by  the  Guardians  brought  her  scarcely  under  the  rule 
•of  the  Board  of  Guardians ;  she  was  asked  in  the  first 
place  to  be  a  little  more  careful  with  the  linen,  and 
..sh€  was  also  asked  to  let  the  master  and  matron  know 
when  she  went  out,  simply  that  we  should  know,  because 
ui  Mil  arrangement  luude  ^ith  the  matron  with  regard 
to  the  lying-in  cases,  and  it  was  distinctly  said  and  under- 
«tood  that  the  superintendent  nurse  should  not  be  out 
•at  the  same  time  as  the  charge  nurse,  because  these 
ware  the  only  two  people  qualified  to  take  a  midwifery 
•case ;  yet  she  persistently  defied  that  order  and  upon 
occasion  went  away  with  the  charge  nurse  at  the  same 
time  as  the  matron  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  town  on 
business,  leaving  the  place  without  any  qualified  or 
•experienced  person  at  all. 

2305.  (Chairman,)  You  are  not  speaking  of  the 
present  superintendent  nurse,  are  you  ? — Yes,  but  she 
•obeys  these  instructions  now. 

2306.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Has  there  been  improvement 
since  the  Guardians  framed  these  regulations  ? — ^Yes  ; 
but  to  show^  you  how  difficult  it  is  for  us  in  trying  to 
keep  the  place  straight  and  right,  and  within  the  rules 
and  regulations  drawn  up  for  us,  I  cite  this  instance : 
We  have  had  diphtheria,  and  there  la  an  isolation 
hospital,  and  it  has  always  been  the  rule  that  these 
•cases  shall  be  kept  quite  separate.  We  have  always 
got  nurses  from  the  outside,  from  the  Nurses*  Institute, 
for  which  we  paid,  in  order  that  no  diphtheritic  infec- 
tion should  be  carried  to  the  general  hospital,  and  our 
nurses  are  forbidden  to  go  near  the  infectious  wards  * 
yet  even  when  she  had  lying^w  cases  on  she  persistea 
in  going  over  to  the  wards  where  the  diphtheria  was. 
This  was  reported  to  the  medical  officer,  but  the  super- 
intendent nurse  persisted  in  visiting  the  diphtheria 
ward,  not  to  see  the  case,  but  to  talk  to  the  nurse. 

2307.  Who  does  the  stock-taking  of  the  linen  of  the 
Infirmary  ? — ^The  matron,  sir. 

2308.  How  often  is  that  done  1— It  has  been  done 
recently,  and  is  now  to  be  done  regularly ;  but  it  has 
not  been  done  regularly  hitherto. 

2309.  Is  that  laid  down  in  the  regulations  ?— No,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  laid  down  that  the  stock  should  be 
taken  so  often. 

2310.  (Dr.  Fuller.)  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  rules 
that  the  superintendent  nurse  had  to  regard  previously  ) 
— No. 

2311.  Were  there  any  rules  t — ^A  great  many  of  them 
are  there  fin  that  copy  I  have  handed  in),  only  revised 
And  made  to  fit  in  with  the  altered  state  of  things,  and 
many  rules  added  in  print  that  previously  were  mutually 
arranged  between  master  and  matron  and  the  head 
nurses  verbally. 

2312.  Am  I  right  in  inferring  that  with  one  exception 
the  friction  has  generally  been  caused  by  the  matron 
speaking  to  the  superintendent  nurse  on  matters  that 
the  superintendent  nurse  deemed  medical  matters,  in  re- 
lation to  the  nursing,  and  not  administrative  matters  1  I 
mean  generally  speaking,  not  in  one  particular  case. 
One  superintendent  nurse  you  told  us  resigned  1 — Yes, 
mr.  The  next  left  on  excellent  terms  with  us ;  there 
was  never  any  question ;  the  next  was  utterly  incom- 
petent. 

2313.  Did  the  friction  arise  with  these  other  nurses 
because  the  nurse  regarded  these  matters  as  being 
matters  which  the  medical  officer  should  speak  to  her 
about  rather  than  the  matron :  that  is  to  say,  nursing 
questions  as  distinct  from  administrative  questions? — 
Well,  no,  sir,  that  is  not  quite  so,  if  I  understand  your 


question  aright ;  that  is  not  the  point  with  the  majoritr 
oif  the  nurses.  The  majority  of  the  nurses  have  left 
always  on  the  very  best  of  terms  with  the  matron  and 
mysdf ,  and  there  has  not  been  a  question ;  on  the 
contrary,  many  of  them  have  come  to  treat  the  matnm 
as  a  nurse  with  more  experience  than  themselves.  It  is 
on  the  administrative  questions  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
friction  has  arisen. 

2314.  Could  you,  speakins  generallj^  give  us  any 
reason  for  the  friction  on  the  administratiVB  questions  1--- 
Yes,  sir ;  it  happens  in  so  many  small  matters  that  it 
is  almost  difficult  to  speak  without  bringing  in  small 
things,  or  things  which  will  probably  look  small.  The 
giving  out  of  the  food,  for  instance,  that  is  one  of  the 
small  things.  Diets  are  constantly  asked  for,  more 
than  are  needed.  Twenty  pints  of  tea  extra  are  wanted 
now.  You  ask,  "  How  is  it  you  want  so  much  more  1 
Who  gave  out  the  tea  ?  Because  20  pints  is  a  great  deal 
with  only  70  or  80  people  in  the  place  perhaps."  Well, 
there  is  no  straightforward  answer;  the  nurse  says,* 
•*  I  cannot  be  everjrwhere."  "  But  are  you  sure  there 
is  not  a  lot  left  in  the  wards  1    How  is  it  supplied  1 

"  The  wardswomen  bring  down  their  tins."  "  And  do 
not  the  wardswomen  help  themselves  when  the  nurse  is 
not  present T'  "I  daresay  they  do."  " Is  not  that 
the  reason  why  so  much  tea  is  wasted  in  the  wards  ?  " 
I  have  run  to  earth  several  cases  where  a  great  bartering 
was  going  on  with  tea. 

2315.  That  is  a  cause  of  friction,  then.  Can  you  give 
us  another  instance  without  going  into  detaik  ?— Yes, 
sir  ;  stores  lying  about ;  soap,  etc.,  left  lying  about  in 
the  kitchen  perhaps  for  days,  so  that  the  wardspeof^e 
can  help  themselves;  the  diets  are  not  given  out 
properly,  and  when  she  is  spoken  to  about  it  there  is 
friction  about  it.  For  instance,  I  found  in  one  ward 
that  they  were  drawing  ten  more  cheese  diets  than 
were  necessary  for  the  day.  I  went  round  the  wards 
and  found  that  these  diets  were  all  wrong,  and  that 
these  men  and  women  were  drawing  all  that  for  them^^ 
selves. 

2316.  Is  there  no  system  of  requisition  sheets  for 
articles  required  in  the  infirmary  7— Yes,  sir.  there  is  a 
system ;  yes,  sir. 

2317.  Have  you  diet  requisition  sheets  1— Yes. 

2318.  Sent  by  the  superintendent  nurse  to  the 
master  t — No,  sir  ;  we  make  it  out  our?elves  ;  it  is  not 
sent  to  the  superintendent  nurse ;  it  is  a  very  big 
business,  very  ;  it  has  to  be  done  in  the  master's  office. 
See  Bule  9,  page  0. 

2319.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  by  the  superintendent 
nurse,  as  is  done  in  other  workhouse  infirmaries ;  the 
superintendent  nurse  requisitions  on  the  previous 
evening  to  the  master  on  the  diet  sheets  provided  for 
that  purpose  the  diets  she  requires  the  next  day  1 — ^I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  if  the  nurse  is 
capable  of  doing  it ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  where 
diets  are  numerous  and  continually  changed. 

2320.  You  mentioned  that  the  chief  trouble  with 
you  was  that  the  superintendent  nurse  did  not  know 
how  to  administer  in  the  sick  wards  1 — Yes,  it  is  not  in 
the  nursing  ;  it  is  in  the  general  administration  ;  rules 
are  broken  which  really  ought  to  be  kept,  and  then 
when  spoken  to  about  it  the  superintendent  nurse  has 
replied  that  '*  it  was  not  in  the  rules."  Therefore,  it  ii 
only  by  getting  detailed  rules  drawn  up  that  we  can 
get  them  kept  at  all.  This  was  never  necessary  before 
the  advent  of  superintendent  nurses. 

232  !•  Is  that  want  of  administrative  capacity  an 
individual  matter  in  your  opinion,  or  is  it  universal  on 
the  part  of  nmrsest — ^Some  of  course  are  better  than 
others,  but  it  is  universally  found ;  yes.  They  have 
not  administrative  abilities,  although  they  may  be  good 
nurses. 

2322.  Is  there  any  lack  of  probationers  in  your 
district? — Oh,  no,  we  have  no  lack  of  applicants  for 
probationers  ;  28  and  30  applicants  always  when  there  is 
a  question  of  a  probationer  being  appointed.  They 
come  from  the  country  round,  from  the  town,  and  from 
the  district  generally. 

2323.  (Chairman.)  Are  they  farmers*  daughters  >— 
Yes,  a  very  good  class  of  people  generally. 

^24.  (if r.  KnMjfi.)  Do  yon  train  probaltonen  t— 
One,  sir,  only ;  we  cannot  give  a  eertificate. 
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Mrs.  AwBEBT,  called ;  and  Examined. 


2325.  (Chairman.)  Mrs.  Awbery,  you  are  the  matron 
of  the  Southwell  Workhouse,  are  you  not  1— lam. 

2326.  What  size  house  is  that?— It  is  certified  to 
hold  191,  but  we  have  at  present  80. 

2327.  How  many  of  those  are  in  the  infirmary?— 
We^have  29  in  the  infirmary. 

2328.  How  many  nurses  have  you  ?— Only  one,  sit . 

2329.  Are  you  a  trained  nurse  yourself  ?— Yes,  sir. 

2230.  How  long  have  you  had  that  one  nurse?— 
About  eighteen  months. 

2331.  How  long  have  you  been  there  as  matron  ?— 
I  have  been  there  four  years. 

2332.  How  many  nurses  have  you  had  in  that  time  ?— 
Three  ;  there  was  one  leaving  when  I  first  went  there  ; 
she  came  from  the  Northern  Nursing  Association,  and 
was  paid  £25 ;  she  was  about  to  leave  when  I  went ; 
they  have  to  serve  in  one  place  for  a  year.  We  have 
very  few^  interesting  cases,  but  a  few  obstetrical. 

2333.  You  get  your  nurses  from  the  Northern 
Nursing  Association,  do  you  ?— Yes. 

2334.  They  come  to  you,  then,  for  one  year?— Yes, 
and  if  there  is  a  vacancy  in  a  larger  institution  the 
secretary  sends  them  up,  and  we  get  another  one  for  a 
year.  It  is  not  very  satisfactory,  because  none  of  them 
understand  very  much  about  nursing. 

2335.  What  age  are  they  generally? — ^The  present 
one  is  25. 


2336.  Is  that  about  the  usual  age  ?— No ;  the  last  ^fr^Jtp6tfy> 
one  was  33  I  thmk.  — — ^ 

2337.  (Dr.  Daumes,)  Do  you  take  any  active  part  in 
the  nursing  ?— Yes,  I  generally  take  all  the  obstetrical 

My  nurse  prefers  me  to.be  there. 


2338.  Do  you  take  any  directions  from  the  doctor 
yourself  ?— Yes,  sir. 

2339.  Do  you  ever  get  an  outside  nurse  ?— Yes. 

2q40.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  arranging  that  ?— 
No,  none  at  all. 

2341.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  wish  to  make  any 
general  remarks  on  the  conditions  of  your  workhouse  ?— 
No. 

2342.  Do  you  go  round  the  wards  at  eight  o*clock  at 
night  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

2343.  What  leave  does  the  nurse  get  in  your  work* 
house?— She  has  two  hours  off  every  day,  she  has 
from  6.30  and  4  o^clock  and  8.  She  has  every  alternate 
Sunday  afternoon,  a  half  day  a  week,  and  a  fortnight  in 
the  summer. 

2344.  What  happens  when  the  single  nurse  goes 
out  ?— The  children's  instructor  takes  her  duty ;  that 
in  recognised  by  the  Guardians. 

2345.  Do  you  have  any  particular  duties  to  the  sick 
when  the  nurse  »  away? — I  never  go  out  when  the 
nurse  is  out. 


Dr.  Chas.  Knott,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


2346.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  medical  officer  of 
the  Portsea  Island  Workhouse,  are  you  not? — I  am 
medical  officer  of  the  Parish  of  Portsmouth  Workhouse 
and  Infirmary,  Sir. 

2347.  You  have  had  your  attention  called  to  the 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  workhouse  nurses,  have 
you  not  ?— Yes,  sir. 

2348.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?— Well,  I 
think  that  it  is  partly  becatise  the  advantages  of  nursing 
as  a  career  for  young  women  are  not  well  known. 

2349.  Do  you  mean  of  nursing  in  the  Poor  Law 
service  ? — Yes ;  the  advantages  of  nursing  in  the  Poor 
Law  service.  I  may  say  that  with  regard  to  the  last 
five  or  six  occasions  on  which  we  have  obtained  pro- 
bationers they  have  been  people  I  have  known  in  the 
town,  the  diekughters  of  middle-class  people,  and  I 
have  advised  them  to  become  nurses,  and  they  have 
been  willing  to  take  it  up. 

2350.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  deficiency  of  education 
in  the  class  who  apprly  to  become  probationers? — Un- 
doubtedly. I  have  (if  I  may  so  use  the  term)  pupil- 
teachers'  work  in  training  them— I  have  to  teach  them 
the  meaning  of  common  words  and  such  things  as  that. 

2351.  That  of  course  could  be  got  over  in  these  days 
of  evening  classes  ? — Just  so.  I  think  that  if  children 
who  leave  school  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  if  they  intend 
to  take  up  the  career  of  nursing,  would  go  to  the  evening 
Bchools  they  might  prepare  themselves  by  technical 
training  such  as  that  given  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington.  For  example,  I  took 
a  young  lady  the  other  day — the  selection  of  the  candi- 
dates is  in  my  hands  and  the  hospital  matron *s>-I  had 
one  candidate  who  possessed  not  only  the  three  certifi- 
cates of  the  St.  John's  Ambulance,  but  a  certificate  of 
physiology  after  attending  the  technical  classes  in 
Portsmouth,  and  also  a  certificate  in  physiology  from 
South  Kensington. 

2352.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  get  these  well- 
educated  people,  but  would  there  be  a  sufficient  supply  ? 
—At  the  present  time  we  are  not  feeling  the  deficiency ; 
one  girl  tells  another,  and  so  the  number  is  added  to. 
We  have  a  very  good  class  of  candidates. 

2353.  As  to  their  training  after  they  have  been 
taken  on  a<i  probationers,  you  would  have  the  subjects 
prescribed  in  a  universal  syllabus,  I  believe  ? — Yes, 
an^  I  will  tell  yoii  why.    A  workhouse  medical  officer 
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sent  to  me  for  the  syllabus  we  have,  and  after  he  had 
received  it  he  wrote  back  to  say  that  he  could  not  under- 
take such  a  course  of  instruction,  and  he  would  confine 
himself  to  half  a  dozen  lectures  a  year  for  probationers 
in  each  year,  first,  second,  and  third.  That  being  the 
case,  unless  the  examiner  was,  as  I  suggest,  a  man  of 
position  belonging  to  some  large  hospital,  his  certificate 
would  not  be  of  very  much  value. 

2354.  Who  would  you  say  should  be  the  examiners  ? 
— ^The  examiner  should  be  connected  with  some  large 
training  school ;  for  example,  one  of  the  metropolitan 
or  some  provincial  school  of  medicine  where  they  train 
nurses. 

2355.  Have  you  heard  of  the  Yorkshire  scheme  ? — 
No,  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

2356.  Then  as  to  training  schools  ;  what  is  your 
view  as  to  the  requirement  of  the  Board  that  there 
should  be  a  resident  medical  officer  at  a  place  recognised 
as  a  training  school  ?— Well,  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  importance ;  I  have  no  experience  of  places 
without  one,  but  I  do  think  it  is  decidedly  advisable 
that  there  should  be  a  resident  medical  officer  if  possible, 
although  I  have  heard  of  places  where  the  training 
has  been  exceedingly  good  where  there  is  no  resident 
medical  officer.  Then  supposing  I  were  resident  medical 
superintendent  a  great  deal  of  my  time  would  be  devoted 
necessarily  to  administrative  duties,  and  therefore  if  you 
had  a  resident  medical  officer  he  relieves  me  on  the 
lecture  days  of  my  visiting  the  patients  (unless  anything^ 
special  occurs),  and  so  I  am  able  to  devote  some  time 
to  my  lectures. 

2357.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  there  should  be 
a  resident  medical  officer  ?— I  think  so.  I  am  not  very 
firm  about  it,  because  I  have  not  had  any  experience 
except  in  my  own  school,  and  that  has  been  successful 
—has  turned  out  pupils  very  successfully. 

2358.  When  you  say  "  matron,"  do  you  mean  by 
matron  the  superintendent  nurse  or  the  matron  of  the- 
workhouse  ? — ^The  matron  of  the  hospital  or  superin- 
tendent nurse,  whatever  you  call  her ;  she  is  not  called 
matron  in  some  places. 

2359.  What  qualifications  would  you  desire  for  her  T 
— I  think  that  at  present  until  these  workhouse  training* 
schools  have  become  more  advanced,  I  think  it  would 
be  better  that  she  should  be  obtained  from  some  big 
metropolitan  school  or  a  big  school  like  Liverpool^ 
Birmingham,  or  Leeds. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Jh.  Choi,         2360.  You  would  not  consider  her  qualified  unless 

Knoti.       she  had  been  in  one  of  these  big  places  ? — I  would  not 

— —      say  that,  but  I  should  give  them  the  preference,  because 

.'..         the  discipline  of  the  place  is  so  very  important,  and  they 

have  a  better  opportunity  in  a  large  school  of  learning 

how  to  maintain  it.    For  instance,  we  have  a  lady  at 

Portsmouth,  and  we  have  to  train  these  girls  ;  she  has 

to  teach  them  the  everyday  necessities  of  a  nurse's 

duties,  and  that  there  are  certain  things  which  a  nurse 

may  and  may  not  do.    A  few  days  ago  there  were  some 

bedside  demonstrations  going  on,  and  one  girl  on  leaving 

the  ward  waved  her  hands  to  some  of  the  men.    The 

matron  had  to  tell  her  how  unnurselike  and  improper 

such  conduct  was,  and  that  she  was  forgetting  the 

respect  due  to  her  own  position. 

2361.  But  how  would  you  propose  to  obtain  these 
superior  superintendent  nurses  ? — By  improving  their 
position  and  their  pay,  and  setting  forth  the  advantages 
of  the  Poor  Law  service. 

2362.  Then  it  is  only  as  regards  probationers  that 
you  say  that  if  the  advantages  of  the  position  were 
known  as  a  means  of  livelihood  that  more  would  come  ? 
—I  think  so. 

2363.  That  does  not  apply  to  superintendent  nurses  ? 
— Yes,  it  does,  for  this  reason.  Some  of  the  Guy*s 
nurses  have  considered  the  matter,  and  they  did  not 
think  the  pay  w^  good  enough — the  pay  was  not 
sufficient  to  attract  them. 

2364.  As  superintendent  nurses  or  as  charge  nurses  ? 
— As  charge  nurses.   . 

2365.  As  to  the  number  of  probationers,  how  many 
beds  do  you  think  a  probationer  ought  to  have  charge 
of? — That  is  rather  important.  I  thought  I  would 
bring  you  a  detailed  statement  of  the  number  of  beds 
and  the  number  of  nurses  we  have  in  our  large  infir- 
mary.   I  will  hand  in  the  paper.  Sir. 

2366.  This  paper  you  hand  in  shows  how  many  you 
actually  have  at  Portsmouth — how  many  probationers 
to  the  number  of  patients.  What  would  you  think  that 
the  maximum  number  of  beds  for  a  probationer  should 
be  ?— I  should  think  ten ;  a  probationer  ought  not  to 
have  more  than  ten.  You  see  in  our  infirmary  there 
are  several  flats  ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people 
in  these  flats  are  bedridden ;  they  have  to  be  carried 
and  lifted,  and  washed,  and  the  labour  is  very  great. 
Then  it  is  necessary  that  these  girls  should  have  a  certain 
amount  of  study  time  ;  at  present  our  probationers  get 
about  four  lectures  a  week  for  eight  months  in  the  year. 
For  example  I  give  them  a  lecture — I  never  omit  an 
opportunity  of  teaching  them  at  the  bedside— and  now 
just  prior  to  the  examination  they  get  two  lectures. 
Then  the  matron  takes  them  and  the  resident  medical 
officer  takes  the  first  and  second  year  nurses,  and  the 
tissistant  dispenser  takes  the  second  and  third  year 
nurses  and  teaches  them  the  use  of  common  drugs, 
the  poisonous  drugs,  their  doses,  and  antidotes,  and  so  on, 
thus  supplementing  my  lectures  and  examinations. 
Then  in  addition  to  that  they  are  taught  the  different 
instruments  and  their  uses  are  explained. 

2367.  Of  course  they  cannot  also  be  attending  to 
the  patients  whilst  they  are  at  these  lectures  ? — These 
lectures  take  place  in  the  afternoons  when  the  patients 
are  cleaned  up  for  the  day.  But  their  absence  throws 
an  additional  amount  of  watching  and  care  upon  the 
charge  sister. 

2368.  Then  as  to  the  more  menial  duties,-  do  you 
consider  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  assistance  in  work- 
houses in  that  way  1 — We  get  very  little  help  from  the 
main  building,  i.e.,  the  workhouse  ;  we  ufaUise  as  far  as 
possible  convalescent  patients,  but  we  also  have  the 
work  up  to  the  middle  of  the  day  done  by  paid  scrubbers 
women,  widows  with  children,  possibly  on  out-relief,  we 
employ  them. 

2369.  Then  as  regards  stores  used  in  the  infirmary 
— for  instance,  stimiJants,  beef  tea,  bovril — how  do  you 
propose  that  the  superintendent  nurse  should  get  those  1 
— I  was  dealing  with  a  general  infirmary,  but  now  you 
speak  to  me  about  stores  for  the  superintendent  nurse, 
I  took  it  then  that  was  in  reference  to  an  infirmary  not 
separated  from  the  workhouse.  But  in  the  workhouse 
infirmary  that  we  have  at  Portsmouth  we  have  a 
steward  in  charge  of  the  stores,  and  the  doctor's  re- 
quisitions are  sent  to  him  and  he  supplies  the  nurses  ; 


My  remarks  there  refer  to  the  position  of  master  and 
matron  and  lady  superintendent,  where  infirmary  is 
not  separated. 

2370.  Under  your  conditions  you  do  not  have  friction, 
I  suppose,  between  the  matron  and  the  master  of  the 
workhouse.] — No,  she  is  very  rarely  placed  in  the 
position,  because  as  I  am  medical  superintendent,  all 
communications  come  through  me.  We  do  get  little 
annoyances,  but  nothing  very  much. 

2371.  At  your  infirmary  the  matron  gives  leave  of 
al»ence  to  the  nurses,  I  assume? — In  our  place — yes, 
she  gives  leave  according  to  time  table,  and  occasional 
late  leave,  and  she  telephones  to  me  every  morning 
her  report  at  half-past  nine  ;  and  if  a  girl  wishes  to  be 
out  for  a  night  and  see  her  friends,  the  matron  never 
grants  that  leave  without  consulting  me. 

2372.  It  is  not  granted  by  the  master  of  the  work- 
house ? — Oh,  no.  We  are  a  separate  institution  wherein 
he  has  no  authority. 

2373.  (Mr,  Knollys.)  1  understand  you  to  say  that  at 
Portsmouth,  you  have  had  no  difficulties  in  obtaining 
nurses  %—\J^  to  the  present,  no^  sir. 

2374.  Have  you  had  any  experience  that  there  has 
been  difficulty  in  other  places? — Not  to  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

2375.  Should  you  think  there  is  difficulty  in  the  large 
workhouses  ?— I  think  there  is  great  difficulty,  judging 
from  the  advertisements  I  see  put  in  the  workhouse 
journals. 

2376.  You  think  that  there  is  difficulty  in  the  large  as 
well  as  the  small  workhouses? — Yes,  but  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  small  workhouses. 

2377.  I  want  you  to  say  distinctly  what  you  consider 
would  be  adequate  pay  for  the  nurses? — You  mean 
for  the  charge  nurses.  I  think  the  probationers  are 
very  well  paid  ;  they  receive  £l0,  £l4,  and  £ld  and 
uniform,  and  are  taught  a  businem. 

2378.  And  you  think  that  is  quite  sufficient  ?— Quit^ 
sufficient. 

2379.  Then  with  regard  to  the  charge  nurses  ? — I 
think  the  pay  for  a  charge  nurse  should  be  from  £30 
to  £36  a  year. 

2380.  How  many  beds  do  you  think  there  should  be 
to  a  nurse  ? — I  should  say  one  nurse  to  ten  beds,  at  the 
very  least. 

2381.  And  in  nurses  you  include  probationers? — 
I  mean  probationers  in  the  training  school. 

2382.  I  mean  nurses  in  workhouses? — You  see  the 
value  of  a  nurse  is  enhanced  by  her  training  and  the 
time  of  her  training.  A  young  girl  who  has  been  with 
us  only  three  months  or  six  months  is  little  better  than  a 
beginner,  but  with  regard  to  nurses  Mho  have  finished 
their  training  they  are  much  more  valuable. 

2383.  You  say  one  charge  nurse  and  so  many  pro- 
bationers, but  I  want  your  opinion  as  to  what  should 
be  the  number  taking  the  staff  as  a  whole  ?^Yi>u  mean 
for  instance,  if  you  had  to  staff  a  small  infirmary  where 
there  was  no  training  school ;  you  want  to  know  how 
many  nurses  there  should  be  ?  It  depends  on  the  class 
of  cases,  but  I  should  think  you  ought  to  havo  at  least 
one  nurse  to  ten  or  twelve  patients,  not  less  than  that. 

2384.  So  that  if  there  were  30  patients  you  ought  to 
have  three  nurses? — Yes,  because  there  is  the  night 
duty  to  be  considered.  To  give  you  an  illustration  of 
how  the  thing  works:  last  year  we  had  1,000  dayi 
on  which  the  nurses  were  off  duty  out  of  our  »taff ; 
one  was  off  for  six  weeks,  one  for  a  rortnight,  one  for 
two  days,  one  for  three  days,  and  so  on — not  holidays, 
but  sick  days. 

2386.  {Chairman,)  You  mean  that  they  were  absent 
sick  1,000  days  ?— Yes,  that  was  out  of  a  staff  of  42 
nurses. 

2386.  {Mr.  Knollys.)  What  length  of  leave  should 
nurses  have  in  a  year  ? — I  think  a  month  at  least. 

2387.  And  what  time  off  ? — I  have  brought  our  time- 
tables so  that  you  can  see  from  that ;  that  is  our  tinie- 
table.  We  give  our  probationers  a  fortnight's  leave, 
and  they  get  certain  days  off.  There  is  another  im- 
portant thing— that  is,  the  feeding  of  the  nurses. 
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2388.  Now  with  regard  to  the  feeding  of  nurses,  do 
you  draw  out  a  dietary  table  for  the  nurses  ?— A  dietary 
was  drawn  up  some  five  or  six  years  ago  when  first  we 
had  nurses  before  we  were  separated.  It  was  drawn 
up  by  the  master  and  the  Boai^  ;  I  was  consulted,  it  is 
true,  but  they  drew  up  the  scheme,  and  they  drew  it 
up  particularly  from  dietaries  in  other  workhouses 
and  infirmaries.  Well,  now  we  have  a  very  smart, 
capable  lady  as  our  hospital  matron,  and  these  girls, 
I  considered,  did  not  get  sufficiently  well  fed.  We  went 
into  the  matter,  and  we  have  improved  their  dietary 
very  considerably.  We  have  made  a  very  great  diffe- 
rence without  any  increase  in  the  expense,  and  our 
I  robationers  are  very  much  more  satisfied. 

2380.  Then  in  your  infirmary  the  nurses  are  all 
dieted  by  rations? — Yes,  and  the  hospital  matron  has 
power  to  vary  those  rations ;  she  has  permission  to 
send  in  a  requisition  weekly  to  cause  a  variety  in  the 
diet,  and  that  variation  is  made  by  the  fact  that  she 
substitutes  the  articles  in  her  requisition  for  those 
articles  which  she  is  allowed  from  the  stores  ;  they  are 
purchas^  by  her,  and  the  bill  sent  in  to  the  Guardians ; 
that  is  most  important. 

2390.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  nurses  should  be 
allowed  money  in  lieu  of  rations  1 — No,  undoubtedly 
not. 

2391.  We  have  heard  that  at  certain  workhouses 
nurses  are  allowed  to  order  their  own  rations  up  to  a 
certain  money  value,  if  they  order  them  through  the 
master ;  and  that  then  these  rations  are  cooked  for 
them  and  supplied  to  them.  Do  you  think  that  is 
good  t — That  is  practically  what  we  do. 

2392.  You  do  it  only  to  a  certain  amount,  two  or 
three  shillings,  do  you  not  1  But  supposing  a  nurse's 
ratbns  are  given  in  money  value,  say  ten  shillings  a 
week,  and  she  is  allowed  to  order  the  whole  of  the 
rations  up  to  ten  shillings  a  week,  provided  she  does  it 
through  the  master  and  through  the  contractor ;  and 
then  the  master  gets  them  cooked  for  her  and  supplies 
them  1 — I  think  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that. 

*  2393.  Would  it  not  have  this  effect,  that  it  would 
keep  the  cook  constantly  busy  cooking  all  sorts  of 
dinners  ?— Yes,  there  might  be  that  objection. 

2394.  Do  your  nurses  mess  together  1 — Yes,  they  all 
mess  together!  They  have  now  a  very  suitable  diet ; 
of  course,  the  meat — beef,  mutton,  and  pork — is  the 
same,  but  the  changes  which  the  matron  makes  are 
in  the  accessories. 

2395.  But  would  not  the  system  I  have  been  expound- 
ing to  you  only  apply  where  nurses  had  their  dinners 
in  their  own  rooms ;  you  could  not  have  several  diffe- 
rent sorts  of  dinners  in  the  same  room  ? — No,  it  would 
not  do  in  a  large  infirmary.  Of  course,  in  a  small 
workhouse  infirmary  with  half-c^lozen  nurses,  or, 
perhaps,  only  two  or  three,  it  would  be  a  different 
matter  altogether ;  probably  they  would  cook  it  them- 
selves, you  know. 

2396.  Do  you  think  it  necessary,  in  order  that  pro- 
bationers may  qualify  for  the  post  oi  superintendent 
nurse,  that  they  should  be  trained  as  charge  nurses  in  a 
training  school  which  has  a  resident  medical  officer. 
You  hold  with  that,  I  understand ;  you  consider  that 
a  training  school  should  have  a  resident  medical  officer  ? 
—Undoubtedly  I  do. 

2397.  Do  you  think,  for  instance,  if  a  man  gave  his 
whole  time,  but  did  not  reside,  that  would  be  the  same 
thing  1 — Yes,  that  would  be  the  same  thing. 

2398.  You  hold  that  they  might  do  that?- I  do  not 
think  I  should  advise  that  an  infirmary  should  be  taken 
as  a  training  school,  unless  there  was  some  means  by 
which  a  man  could  devote  more  time  than  he  would 
^ve  as  visiting  medical  officer. 

2399.  I  am  anxious  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
any  modification  of  that  requirement  should  be  made. 
Now,  is  there  any  other  qualification,  supposing  he 
undertook  to  give  a  certain  curriculum,  and  to  devote 
a  certain  number  of  hours  to  the  work,  do  you  think 
that  qualification  should  be  taken  ? — I  think  so.  I 
think  that  would  answer  the  purpose,  perhaps.  It  is 
the  same  thing  with  regard  to  me  as  medical  super- 
intendent, but  then  I  devote  a  large  section  of  my 
time  ;  I  devote  all  my  afternoons  to  the  infirmary.    I 
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am  on  the  telephone,  and  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing the  matron  telephones  from  her  office  to  my  house. 
The  steward  also  telephones  to  me,  and  the  resident 
medical  officer  telephones  to  me  if  there  is  anything 
requiring  my  attention  ;  then  I  visit  the  infirmary  if  I 
am  reauired  in  the  morning,  but,  as  a  rule,  I  am  there 
the  wnole  of  the  afternoon  and  during  the  evening 
when  the  medical  officer  goes  for  a  walk ;  then  I  am 
generally  in  touch  with  the  place^  and  they  telephone 
to  me  for  anything  they  want.  Practically  I  am  resident  ; 
I  am  always  within  sound  of  the  telephone. 

2400.  Is  there  a  resident  medical  officer  at  Ports- 
mouth ?— Oh,  yes ;  we  have  a  resident  medical  officer 
at  our  infirmary  ;  we  have  close  upon  700  beds.  We 
have  a  matron,  an  assistant  matron,  a  night  superin- 
tendent, and  nine  charge  nurses  and  a  midwife ;  we 
have  a  steward  ;  we  have  a  dispenser,  and  an  assistant 
dispenser.  That  is  our  staff.  I  am  medical  superin- 
tendent, non-resident ;  and  practically  I  reside  in  the 
place,  because  I  am  always  within  sound  of  the  tele- 
phone, and  if  the  junior  medical  officer  is  off  duty  I 
am  always  in  touch. 

2401.  Then  the  junior  medical  officer  is  resident? 
—Yes. 

2402.  But  he  is  not  the  head  ?— No,  I  am  the  head  ; 
I  am  responsible. 

2403.  Do  you  recommend  that  the  Board  should  lay 
down  any  particular  curriculum?—!  should  feel  very 
inclined  to  advise  the  same  as  we  do  in  our  medical 
degrees — that  there  should  be  some  standard  curri- 
culum, and  also  a  standard  of  examination. 

2404.  But  that  would  not  be  quite  the  same  as  a 
curriculum  ?— Well,  in  order  to  get  satisfactory  examina- 
tions, or  rather  satisfactory  results  from  them,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  lay  down  some  standard  curriculum 
with  regard  to  text-books  atid  the  syllabus  generally  ;  I 
think  there  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  a  universal 
syllabus,  or  else  how  are  you  going  to  value  them? 
In  other  words,  how  are  you  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  the  examinations  and  diplomas?  My  impres- 
sion is  that  when  once  the  Poor  Law  becomes  known  as 
a  means  of  livelihood  for  young  women  of  the  middle 
class  and  well-educated  women,  I  think  there  will 
eventually  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  nurses.  The 
difficulty  is  in  filling  small  workhouses  in  the  country^ 

2405.  But  is  there  not  a  difficulty  in  getting  persons 
from  the  country  to  attend  training  schools  ?  I  mean 
to  say  that  persons  trained  in  local  workhouses— that' 
the  difficulty  is  to  get  them  to  go  away  from  home 
to  the  training  schools  ?— I  do  not  think  so ;  we  have 
one  from  Bath,  one  from  Dublin,  one  from  Windsor, 
and  one  from  Aberdeen,  her  people  have  come  into  the 
town,  it  is  true,  but  we  do  not  get  them  from  all  parts, 
of  the  country. 

2406.  Do  you  get  any  farmers'  daughters  ?— Yes, 
we  have  one  or  two  farmers'  daughters,  one  is  the- 
daughter  of  a  major  retired  from  the  Royal  Artillery, 
one  is  the  daughter  of  a  retired  naval  officer,  and  we  have 
clergymen's  daughters  and  tradesmen's  daughters. 

2407.  (Dr,  Doimes.)  Have  you  to  advertise  at  all  ? 
— No,  we  have  never  advertised. 

2408.  How  long  has  been  your  experience  of  the 
Poor  Law  at  Portsmouth  ?— Over  30  years. 

2409.  So  that  you  have  seen  considerable  changes  ? 
-Yes. 

«410.  Have  yon  »een  advances  in  arrangements 
for  nursing? — Undoubtedly  there  has  been  a  very 
great  advance. 

2411.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  Nursing 
Order  before  this  infirmary  was  separate  from  the 
workhouse  ?— Before  the  workhouse  was  separated 
we  were  staffed  for  a  short  time  by  nurses  from  out.side 
training  schools,  but  they  were  not  women  who  had 
had  very  much  experience ;  several  of  them  were  pro- 
bationers with  not  more  than  twelve  months'  training. 

2412.  Then  you  would  not  be  able  to  give  us  much 
information  as  to  the  relations  of  superintendent  nurse- 
and  master  ?— -No.  Of  course  before  we  separated 
we  had  a  superintendent  nurse  ;  we  had  then  as  manr 
as  500  beds— Portsmouth  is  a  very  large  place. 
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MINX7TES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Dr.  CSUm.        ^13.  But  that  was  prior  to  the  Nursing  Order  de* 
.ShoCf.       fining  the  position  of  superintendent  nurse  1 — Yes,  it 
-— -         was. 

2414.  In  obtaining  candidates  for  probationers  does 
the  question  of  pension  come  up  at  all,  do  they  ask  you 
anything  as  to  that  ?-— No,  but  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
sa^ng  that -the  Poor  Law  nurses  do  not  pay  super- 
annuation ;  they  do  not  insure  in  the  Poor  Law  super- 
annuation. 

2415.  Do  they  insure  in  anything  else  1—1  do  not 
know,  but  they  do  not  insure  in  the  Poor  Jaw.  It  is 
a  very  great  hardship  that  our  servants  the  home  maids, 
have  to  pay  into  it.  They  get  perliaps  £l4  or  £l5  a 
year,  and  have  to  pay  superannuation,  and  it  is  a  great 
hardship.  I  merely  want  to  interpolate  that.  These 
home  maids  are  paying  for  something  which  really 
they  will  never  receive.  It  is  a  great  liardship  to  have 
something  taken  off  so  small  a  salary.  The  scrubbers 
do  not  have  to  pay  superannuation.  If  the  same  thing 
•could  be  extended  to  the  home  maids,  that  they  should 
not  pay  superannuation  unless  they  wish  it,  as  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  us  in  obtaining  servants. 

2416.  How  many  nurses  do  you  train  annually  ? — 
IrVe  have  32  nurses,  that  is  our  staff  (of  probationers). 

2417.  How  many  pass  out  in  a  year  ? — We  passed 
15  for  diplomas  last  year,  two  failed. 

2418.  How  many  a  year  w^ould  that  be  approxi- 
mately ?— I  could  not  tell  you ;  I  have  only  four  or  five 
third-year  girls  now,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
second-year  girls ;  the  majority  are  first-year  girls. 

2419.  Have  you  any  note  as  to  what  they  pass  into  ? — ' 
One  is  going  as  a  nurse  missionary  to  Zanzibar,  two 
have  gone  into  private  nursing,  one  went  down  to  the 
north  in  charge  of  a  small-pox  hospital ;  she  wrote  to 
me  after  she  was  there  and  told  me  how  pleased  she  was 
that  she  had  been  taught  dispensing,  because  there  was 
no  resident  medical  officer,  and  the  senior  nurse  could 
not  do  the  dispensing,  so  this  girl  had  to  do  the  dis- 
pensing. Two  of  our  girls  have  gone  to  Highgate, 
and  the  matron  is  so  satisfied  with  them  that  she  is 
r^y  to  take  another  from  us.  Miss  Swift,  the  matron 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  came  to  see  us  a  short  time  ago,  and 
she  was  very  pleased  with  everything ;  she  has  taken 
one  of  our  girls,  and  she  will  go  on  the  private  nursing 
staff  if  she  passes  ;  already  she  has  passed  two  examina- 
tions. 

2420.  You  have  mentioned  two  who  have  gone  into 
the  Poor  Law  service ;  do  you  know  of  any  others  ] — 
There  were  three  ;  the  girl  who  went  to  the  small-pox 
hospital,  I  think  that  was  Poor  Law. 

2421.  Have  any  of  them  gone  to  small  workhouses  7 
— No,  I  think  not. 

2422.  Have  you  considered  any  possibility  of  the 
larger  infirmaries  helping  the  smaller  workhouses 
in  the  locality  ] — You  w^ill  see  what  I  have  said  in  that 
statement  I  have  made.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Guar- 
dians will  have  to  pay  for  nursing  in  these  small  work- 
houses because  there  is  no  opportunity  for  training 
probationers  ;  there  is  not  sufficient  variety  ;  therefore 
the  Guardians  would  have  to  employ  trained  nurses  there. 

2423.  Of  course  in  your  experience  you  have  had 
opportunities  of  contrasting  and  comparing  the  training 
of  nurses  in  general  hospitals  and  the  training  of  pro- 
bationers in  your  workhouse  infirmary.  Do  you  con- 
sider there  are  certain  practical  advantages  in  the  Poor 
Law  training  of  nurses—dUe  to  the  absence  of  students 
for  example  ? — ^Yes,  I  do  for  this  reason— nurses  in  the 
Poor  Law  have  to  do  all  the  dressings  ;  in  fact,  it  is  my 
endeavour  to  teach  them  to  keep  records  of  cases  and 
to  write  reports  ;  they  can  take  a  much  keener  interest 
in  their  patients  because  there  is  a  much  greater  responsi- 
bility thrown  upon  them.  Also  they  get  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  diseases  of  old  people — chronic  lung, 
heart,  and  kidney  troubles  ;  they  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  these  diseases  and  nursing  them. 

2424.  In  the  proportion  of  nurses  which  you  men- 
tioned did  you  take  into  account  the  relief  nurses  to 
take  the  place  of  those  nurses  who  were  sick  ? — Yes, 
when  I  said  one  in  seven  or  eight  I  knew  that  very 
many  have  to  be  taken  off  at  night,-  and  you  will  find 
that  even  with  our  present  staff  there  is  only  about  one 
curse  to  16  patients  there. 


2425.  Do  you  take  all  the  patients  into  the  infirmary 
or  are  there  some  in  the  workhouse  1 — A  very  few  are 
in  the  workhouse — we  do  not  nurse  them — ^they  would 
be  convalescents.  Some  cases  have  to  be  dressed, 
ulcers,  and  so  on  ;  they  send  them  over  to  the  infirmary 
to  be  dressed  and  we  send  them  back  again.  I  may 
point  out  that  the  master  will  not  keep  anybody  in  the 
workhouse  whose  services  he  cannot  utilise ;  he  sends 
them  to  the  infirmary,  so  that  we  often  have  people  in 
the  infirmary  who  do  not  necessarily  require  a  great 
amount  of  skilled  nursing  ;  they  just  want  to  be  helped 
in  and  out  of  bed  and  so  on. 

2426.  So  that  your  infirmary  cases  are  an  average 
sample  of  Poor  Iaw  cases  ? — Just  so. 

2427.  Do  you  have  any  operations  in  your  infirmary  ? 
— Yes,  occasionally. 

2428.  Major  operations ?— Yes,  we  have;  we  have 
had  amputations  of  the  thigh,  amputations  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities.  I  had  three  in  one  year  some 
little  time  ago,  and  they  all  turned  out  successfully. 

2429.  In  a  modern  and  properly  constructed  infir- 
mary, do  you  see  any  objection  to  these  operations 
being  performed  ?— Not  the  slightest. 

2430.  Your  infirmary  is  newly  built,  is  it  nott— 
No,  only  the  tivo  detached  buildings,  in  which  we  have 
accommodation  for  120  out  of  a  total  of  something  like 
700  beds.  The  new  infirmary  contains  120;  the  rest 
are  quartered  in  the  old  infirmary. 

2431.  Would  you  say  that  structural  arrangements 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  economy  in  nursing— 
whether  you  can  conveniently  divide  the  different 
classes  of  patients  ?— Yes. 

2432.  Is  your  infirmary  conveniently  arranged  as 
to  that  1 — Well,  you  will  see  that  in  one  flat  you  will 
have  four  or  five  wards,  and  at  night  there  is  only  one 
nurse  for  those  four  or  five  wards ;  that  is  very  hard 
work  for  her. 

2433.  In  constructing  new  infirmaries  economy  of 
nursing  should  be  taken  into  account? — Yes,  that  is 
really  very  important. 

2434.  You  spoke  of  communication  by  telephone  \ 
have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  regard  to  confusion  of 
messages  given  verbally  in  that  way  1 — ^You  see  I  pet 
the  messages  either  from  the  matron  or  the  steward, 
or  the  medical  officer. 

2435«  Is  there  any  record  m  writing  of  important 
communications  on  the  telephone  7— No;  if  the  matron 
telephones  to  me  an  important  message,  I  should  attend 
to  it  at  once,  and  drive  to  the  infirmary  if  it  were  neces- 
sary. 

2436.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  record  of  im- 
portant messages  1— No,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary, 
so  long  as  a  right  feeling  exists  between  the  various 
officers  there  is  no  occasion  for  that. 

2437.  You  are  probably  aware  that  in  many  of  the 
older  workhouses  there  are  a  number  of  small  rooms  ; 
would  not  a  larger  number  of  nurses  he  required  in 
proportion  if  the  patients  were  distributed  in  a  number 
of  little  rooms  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2438.  And  in  constructing  a  modern  Poor  liaw 
infirmary  you  would  aim  at  getting  on  one  floor  the 
best  unit  for  a  head  nurse  with  an  appropriate  staff 
under  her  to  take  charge  of  ? — Yes,  that  is  practically 
what  happened  in  the  new  infirmary  at  Portsmouth. 

2439  {Dr.  Fuller,)  The  matron  of  your  infirmary  is 
a  very  highly  trained  officer,  I  believe  ?— The  present 
matron — yes. 

2440.  Would  you  advocate  that  the  matrons  of  all 
workhouse  infirmaries  to  be  recognised  as  training 
schools  should  be  of  high  character  ?— Undoubtedly  ;  I 
think  that  is  most  important. 

2441.  Under  these  circumstances  would  you  be  pre- 
pared to  say  that  where  a  medical  officer  is  not  neces- 
sarily resident,  but  visits  regularly  every  day  and  spends 
a  fair  amount  of  time  and  gives  lectures  once  or  twice 
a  week,  that  that  workhouse  infirmary  might  be  recog- 
nised as  a  training  school  for  nurses  ?— I  think  it  is  a 
matter  for  consideration,  because  I  have  had  no  ex- 
perience on  the  subject ;  but  if  the  medical  officer 
spends  a  fair  amount  of  time,  and  in  addition  to  that 
he  carries  out  the  training  in  accordance  with  a  properly 
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'-eonstructed  syllabus,  and  is  backed  up  by  a  highly- 
trained  woman  who  trains  her  nurses  and  gives  her 
Jectures,  I  think  then  it*  might  be  recognised,  but  it 
-should  be  guarded  against  by  a  properly  constructed 
and  approved  syllabus. 

2442.  Would  you  say  that  the  examinations  shoukl 
be  uniform  in  aU  respects  ? — Yes,  not  local. 

2443.  That  is  to  say,  you  do  not  altogether  approve  of 
the  mere  fact  that  a  training  school  for  nurses  contains 
a  resident  medical  officer  ?<— It  is  a  qualification  ;  just 
so,  and  only  a  qualification. 

2444.  You  think  that  because  an  infirmary  'main- 
tains a  resident  medical  officer  it  does  not  follow  that 
that  infirmary  should  be  recognised  as  a  training 
school? — I  think  if  it  maintains  a  resident  medical 

•  officer,  and  there  is  a  properly  recognised  syllabus  and 
properly  recognised  examiners,  certainly  it  should  be 
recognised  ;  but  if  the  duties  are  only  performed  in  a 
perfunctory  manner  and  the  nurses  are  not  getting 
proper  training,  certainly  not. 

2445.  Should  you  propose  that  nurses  trained  where 
there  is  no  medical  officer  should  have  to  undergo  a 
period  of  service,  say  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  as 
charge  nurse  before  being  eligible  to  become  superin- 
tendent nurses? — Not  if  they  can  pass  the  proper 
examination.  But  many  of  these  young  women  would 
not  be  able  to  obtain  the  post  of  superintendent  nurse 
unless  they  had  been  as  charge  nurses. 

2446.  Do  your  nurses  receive  any  instruction  in 
administration,  apart  from  nursing  ? — Oh,  yes ;    they 

:  are  taught  ward  duties  by  the  sisters  and  by  the  matron  ; 
for  instance,  they  are  taught  ordinary  housewife's 
duties. 

2447.  Would  you  consider  that  the  nurses  trained  in 
Portsmouth  Workhouse  Infirmary  were  good  adminis- 
trators when  they  leave  ? — S<Hne  of  them — from  their 
training,  they  ought  to  be.  We  are  improving  our 
training  constantly  by  the  fact  that  we  have  a  better 
class  of  charge  nurses  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  also  a  most  capable  lady  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

2448.  As  .regards  a  training  school,  would  you 
propose  any  limit  of  beds  ? — No  ;  you  mean  50  or  60, 
or  more  ;  you  see,  localities  vary ;  my  own  mind  is 
not  made  up  on  that  subject,  but  I  should  suggest  at 
least  100  beds. 

2449.  Would  an  infirmary  of  that  size  be  able  to 
maintain  a  resident  medical  officer  ? — I  think  so. 

2450.  You  consider  it  very  important  that  your 
nurses  should  be  taught  the  higher  branches  of  nursing  ? 
—Undoubtedly  it  is  essential,  because  they  are  often 
placed  in  positions  of  responsibility  in  coimtry  work* 
houses  where  the  medical  officer  catinot  be  got  at  for  a 
long  time. 

2451.  What  is  the  limit  of  age  at  which  you  take 
probationers  ? — Twenty-one  is  the  limit  of  age. 

2452.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  your  probationers 
being  trained  to  do  lunacy  work  ?— Xo  ;  at  Portsmouth 
Infirmary  two  of  my  nurses  are  sent  to  the  female 
imbecile  block  to  do  night  duty,  so  that  they  become 
acquainted  with  work  of  this  kind. 

2453.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  your  probationers 
being  put  on  night  duty  ? — That  is  a  matter  not  fully 
considered  yet.  I  was  considering  the  subject  by 
reading  in  one  of  the  medical  journals  that  nurses 
were  appointed  for  night  duty,  but  at  present  it  is  a 
matter  tnat  has  not  come  before  us.  In  the  first  pkce, 
we  have  not  a  sufficient  staff ;  but  if  I  had  a  serious 
case  which  required  special  nursing  I  should  detach  a 
nurse  to  take  charge  of  it  at  the  male  imbecile  wards. 

2454.  Should  you  suggest  a  pension  scheme  for 
nurses  ?— I  think  it  would  be  advantageous. 

2455.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  pension  scheme 
in  force  at  Guy's  Hospital  ? — No. 

2456.  We  have  had  some  evidence  as  regards  different 
grades  of  nurses ;  should  you  suggest  that  the  Lo<atl 
Government  Board  should  recognise  more  than  one 
grade  of  nurses  ?— No. 

2457.  Article  II.  of  the  Nursing  Order  says  that  "  No 
person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  nurse   or 

.  assistant  nurse  ? — We  do  not  appoint  assistant  nurses 


now  ;  we  are  sufficiently  well  staffed  by  probationerB 
to  do  away  with  assistant  nurses. 

2458.  You  have  no  experience,  then,  of  assistant 
nurses? — ^Yes,  we  had  some,  and  the  whole  of  the 
assistant  nurses  attended  my  lectures  and  were  taught 
by  myself,  and  they  passed  out  and  got  their  certifi- 
cates as  nurses. 

2459.  Should  you  say  those  assistant  nurses  were 
qualified  to  take  the  position  of  nurses  in  smaller  work- 
houses ?— No,  not  unless  they  had  more  training.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  assistant  nurses  did  not  pass  their 
examinations  nearly  so  well  as  the  probationers. 

2460.  Would  there  be  any  hardship  to  the  superin- 
tendent nurses  in  smaller  workhouses  caused  by  the 
working  of  Article  II.  of  the  Order  ?^You  see,  with 
regard  to  my  experience,  we  now  train  the  whole  of  our 
nurses  to  be  competent  to  take  charge  nurses*  duties, 
and  many  of  these  assistant  nurses  are  young  women 
who  have  had  some  training,  possibly  in  fever  work 
and  such  like,  but  no  systematic  training. 

2461.  I  was  referring  to  the  time  before  your  in- 
firmary was  separated  from  the  workhouse.  Did  you 
find  it  any  hardship  that  your  trained  superintendent 
nurse  should  have  a  large  number  of  assistant  nurses 
who  had  had  no  previous  training  ? — We  had  to  put 
up  with  these  women  ;  they  were  doing  charge  nurses' 
duties  with  only  one  year's  training  ;  but  we  weeded 
all  those  out. 

2462.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Have  you  a  copy  of  your  syllabus 
with  you  ? — No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

2463.  If  we  could  have  it  put  in,  it  would  be  useful, 
I  think  ?— Certainly  I  could  send  one.  Roughly 
speaking,  we  take  the  1st  and  2nd  St.  John's  ambulance 
with  Murche's  Animal  Physiology,  and  we  take  Miss 
Liike's  and  Miss  Oxford's  books  ;  that  is  supplemented 
by  bedside  teaching,  and  by  instruction  in  various 
matters,  such  as  urine  testing  and  the  knowledge  of 
drugs. 

2464.  Does  your  curriculum  include  any  administra- 
tive work  ? — All  nurses  are  bound  to  be  taught  their 
ward  duties,  also  the  washing  of  patients,  the  administra- 
tion of  food,  and  the  cooking  of  foods,  and  the  value  and 
uses  of  stimulants  ;  also  the  making  of  reports,  and  so  on. 

2465.  Are  they  taught  the  care  of  linen  and  stores  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  all  of  that ;  all  administrative  housewife's 
duties. 

2466.  There  is  no  general  standard  of  nursing  qualifi- 
cation, I  think,  apart  from  the  Poor  Law.  Are  you 
aware  of  any  general  standard  that  the  various  hospitals 
adopt  of  curriculum  or  examination  ?— -Well,  the  curri- 
culum that  we  have  had  and  the  standard  is  the  same 
as  they  teach  at  Guy's. 

2467.  But  is  that  the  same  as  they  teach  elsewhere  ?— 
I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

2468.  Here  you  will  see  three  small  provincial 
hospitals,  one  with  an  average  of  15  occupied  beds, 
another  has  an  average  of  five  occupied  beds,  and 
another  has  an  average  of  three  occupied  beds,  and 
they  all  have  probationers.  Do  you  think  it  possible 
that  they  can  train  probationers  who  are  fitted  to  go 
out  as  charge  nurses  ?  Do  you  think  it  likely  ?— No,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  likely. 

2469.  Do  you  think  if  there  were  any  general  standard 
it  should  apply  to  other  than  Poor  Ijaw  hospitals  ?— -I 
am  only  deahng  with  Poor  Law  now,  and  ..  am  not 
prepared  to  say  anything  with  regard  to  general  hospitals. 

2470.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  Poor  Law 
should  be  distinct  as  regards  general  training  ?— If  you 
get  a  good  standard  of  training  and  valuable  diplomas, 
the  Poor  Law  will  train  more  candidates,  and  they  will 
be  able  to  get  their  living  and  do  well  under  the  Poor 
Law. 

2471.  Do  you  see  any  special  reason  why  the  Poor 
Law  should  establish  itself  as  an  educational  centre  ? — 
Yes,  because  there  are  enormous  facilities  for  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  illness  and  for  teaching  the  care  of  old 
people ;  also  for  learning  the  care  of  sick  children, 
much  more  than  you  can  get  in  a  general  hospital. 

2472.  You  are  speaking  of  a  field  of  clinical  observa- 
tion, I  think.    I  am  speaking  of  the  examining  autho- 
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rity  1 — The  opportunity  is  for  the  training  ;  if  nurses 
can  be  trained  in  workhouse  infirmaries  there  is  a  very 
wide  field  for  them  aftens'ards  in  private  nursing  and 
otherwise. 

2473.  Do   you   see   any    objection,  assuming  that  it 
could  be  arranged,  to  the  various  universities,  like  the 


Yorkshire  College  at  Leeds  or  the  Bristol  University  or 
Birmingham,  forming  the  examining  bodies  7--No^ 
none  at  all ;  I  should  offer  no  objection. 

2474.  And  that  would  have  the  advantage  of  a. 
recognised  educational  authority  providing  the  examin- 
ing body  t— I  think  so. 


Dr.  Robinson,  called ;   aua  Examined. 


2475.  (Chairman,)  Dr.  Robinson,  you  are  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Sculcoates  Workhouse,  I  believe  ?— Yes. 

2476.  You  are  going  to  give  us  some  evidence,  I 
understand,  on  the  subject  of  district  nursing  by  the 
nurses  from  the  workhouse  ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2477.  I  understand  that  you  have  given  that  up 
at  Sculcoates  now  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2478.  First  of  all,  what  was  the  system  1  Did  you 
send  out  nurses  from  the  workhouse  to  nurse  out-door 
paupers  ]— Yes. 

2479.  And  what'  was  the  reason  why  you  gave 
that  up  % — I  think  it  was  done  entirely  on  account  of 
expense. 

2480.  While  it  lasted  I  suppose  it  provided  the 
out-door  paupers  with  very  much  better  nursing 
than  they  had  ever  had  before  ? — Oh  yes,  I  think  so  ; 
most  decidedly. 

2481.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  nurses 
liked  it  ? — Yes,  they  did  like  it ;  it  was  a  break  ;  they 
were  always  very  glad  to  go  on  district  work. 

2482.  What  was  the  system  ;    did  you  put  them  on . 
for  a  week  ? — No»  we  used  to  put  them  on  for  a  month, 
or  five  or  six  weeks,  as  we  had  nurses  to  send  ;  we  had 
to  suit  it  to  the  staff. 

2483.  There  are  other  district  nurses  in  Hull  supplied 
by  voluntary  agencies  ? — Yes,  by  subscriptions. 

2484.  Did  you  find  any  jealousy  between  your  system 
and  the  new  ones  ?— Not  the  least ;  since  we  stopped  one 
of  our  nurses  has  gone  to  it  and  b  now  working  for  them. 

2485.  You  have  no  resident  medical  officer  in  your 
infirmary  at  Sculcoates  ?— No,  sir. 

2486.  Do  you  take  probationers  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2487.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  proba- 
tioners ? — No,  sir. 

2488.  Plenty  will  come  to  you  ?— Plenty  ;  of  a  kind, 
of  course. 

^  2489.  Do  you  tell  them  that  the  training  at  your 
infirmary  will  not  qualify  them  to  become  superintendent 
nurses'? — I  do  not  think  we  really  tell  them  that, 
but  there  has  not  been  any  difficulty  in  their  being 
appointed  superintendent  nurses  when  they  leave  us. 

2490.  By    special    permission  ?— Yes. 

2491.  Have  you  had  any  leave  because  they  found 
they  could  not  become  superintendent  nurses  *?— No, 
sir. 

2492.  Do  you  give  lectures  to  the  probationers  your- 
self ?— Yes,  sir. 

2493.  How  often  a  week  ? — In  the  winter  time 
once  a  week ;    a  formal  lecture. 

2494.  Would  you  suggest  any  fresh  regulations 
being  made  by  this  Board  in  order  to  prevent  friction 
arising  between  the  workhouse  master  and  the  super- 
intendent nurse? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  very  necessary. 
What  sort  of  regulations  do  you  mean ;  would  it 
have  reference  to  granting  leave  of  absence  1  I  think, 
sir,  1  sent  you  some  particulars  as  to  what  my  ideas 
were  as  to  nurses. 

2495.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  staff  of  the  infirmary 
wards  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  lady  superin- 
tendent entirely  ?— Yes,  sir.  I  put  it  this  way,  sir. 
A  nurse  wishes  to  go  out,  we  will  say  for  the  evening. 
She  asks  permission  from  the  superintendent  nurse 
first,  and  the  superintendent  nurse  says,  "  No,  I  cannot 
spare  you  to-night."  The  nurse  then  walks  past  her 
and  goes  to  the  master,  and  the  master  says,  "  No,  you 
must  not,"  in  a  half-hearted  way  perhaps.  Well,  the 
girl  goes  out  and  stops  out  all  night ;  what  are  you  to  do  ] 

2496.  Would  you  allow  the  medical  officer  to  have 
any  control  of  tliat  matter  ?— No,  I  think  the  superin- 
tendent  nurse   ought   to   have   the  reanonsibilitv  and 


control  her  staff,  and  see  that  her  staff  behaves  itself, 
and  be  responsible  for  the  work.  I  think  she  ought  to 
be  a  person  who  is  capable  of  controlling  her  own  staff. 

2497.  Is  there  anything  else  on  that  point  of  avoidance 
of  causes  of  friction  that  you  wish  to  say  7— The  whole- 
system  of  the  authority  of  the  master  and  matron  to 
interfere  with  the  buperintendent  nui-se  so  much  in 
reference  to  her  duties,  and  the  fact  that  she  is  practi- 
cally a  subordinate  officer,  leads  to  things  not  being 
done  in  the  infirmary  which  should  be  done.  It  means, 
instead  of  being  able  to  get  a  thing  it  has  to  be  applied 
for ;  a  thing  which  should  not  exist,  in  my  opinion. 
To  put  it  plainly  you  have  to  go  past  what  is  nominally 
the  head  of  the  institution  to  get  something  which  is 
required.  The  nurse  asks  for  something  ;  the  master 
does  not  see  it  with  her  eyes  ;  he  has  not  the  knowledge- 
to  see  it ;  and  then  it  means  friction  and  trouble  if  she* 
has  to  get  it  in  another  way. 

2498.  Cannot  she  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  medical 
officer  to  help  her  % — There  are  many  things  in  which 
it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  to  have  to  inter- 
fere. He  cannot  interfere  as  to  the  stock  of  clothing 
or  the  way  in  which  things  are  washed,  or  how  they 
are  sent  back  after  they  have  been  washed,  or  such 
matters  as  that. 

2499.  But  if  the  superintendent  nurse  found  she  could, 
not  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  these  things,  and  men- 
tioned it  to  the  medical  officer,  would  he  not  feel  it 
his  duty  to  inform  the  Guardians  that  she  was  short  of 
these  things  ? — Yes,  sir,  but  that  of  course  causes  the 
trouble. 

2500.  But  the  superintendent  nurse  can  get  to  the 
Guardians  through  the  medical  officer  ? — Yes,  she  can« 
but  I  think  she  ought  to  be  able  to  go  direct  to  the- 
Quar  lians. 

2501.  {Mr.  Knollys.)  I  understand  you  did  carry 
on  at  Sculcoates  a  system  of  district  nursing  by  your 
district  nurses.  I  suppose  even  then  the  workhouse 
has  the  first  claim  upon  the  services  of  the  nurses  ? 
Supposing  you  have  a  certain  staff  of  nurses  and  the 
number  of  patients  in  the  workhouse  increases  so  as  to- 
require  all  your  staff,  would  you  allow  these  nurses  to 
go  out  as  district  nurses  ]— When  we  started  district 
nursing  our  staff  was  augmented  in  order  to  do  the 
work.  Our  indoor  paupers  never  suffered  because  we 
were  doing  the  district  nursing. 

2502.  How  poany  does  your  staff  consist  of  1 — ^When 
we  were  doing  district  work,  twenty-nine  or  thirty. 

2503.  And  how  many  patients  does  your  hospital 
accommodate  ] — We  had,  you  might  say,  300  patients. 

2504-6.  And  you  have  always  had  sufficient  nurses^ 
to  send  them  out  as  district  nurses  1 — While  we  were- 
doing  it,  yes.     . 

2507.  You  say  it  was  given  up  on  account  of  expense  ; 
has  your  nursing  staff  been  reduced  ? — We  have  dropped 
out  two  probationers  to  allow  for  taking  in  the  nurse 
at  district  work.  The  point  was  that  the  Jubilee- 
nurses  practically  said  they  could  do  it  for  so  much, 
for  fifty  pounds,  and  the  Guardians  now  subscribe 
fifty  pounds  to  the  Jubilee  Nursing  Institution  and 
they  do  the  work  ;  but  there  is  no  question  about  it 
in  my  mind  that  they  do  not  give  the  same  attention 
or  the  same  time  to  our  sick  poor  that  our  nurses  did. 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  disparaging  about  them, 
they  do  what  they  can  ;  for  instance,  we  visited  all  our- 
paralytics  twice  a  day,  but  they  are  not  able  to  do  this. 

2508.  And  when  a  nurse  is  wanted,  do  the  Guardians 
apply  to  this  Institution  *?— The  Guardians  give  a  sub- 
Bcription  to  the  Institution  and  the  Institution  takes^ 
our  cases  along  with  the  other  cases  that  come  to  them 
when  application  is  made  to  them. 

2509.  The  nursing  of  the  sick  poor  is  dependent 
upon  these  Jubilee  nurses.    Do  the  Guardians  make- 
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-application  for  a  nurse  1  When  a  case  of  outdoor 
-3ick  is  brought  before  the  Guardians  do  they  make  an 
-order  for  reUef  and  that  includes  an  ordtr  for  nursing  ? — 
It  is  very  seldom  that  an  order  is  made  for  a  nurse  by 
our  Board.  They  apply  for  what  is  called  a  district 
nurse. 

2510.  But  would  they  feel  bound  to  visit  them  if  your 
Board  asked  them?-^Oh,  certainly,  they  wotild  go 
and'  see  them  if  they  were  asked  to  do  so. 

2511.  Could  you  say  how  many  of  your  probationers 
have  been  appointed  superintendent  nurses  ? — Three  ; 

>one  at  Weymouth,  one  at  King's  Lynn,  and  one  at 
Sevenoaks. 

2512.  I  understand  you  would  not  wish  the  master 
■to  be  recognised  as  head  in  any  way  of  the  mfirmary  ; 
.your  infirmary  is  part  of  the  workhouse,  is  it  not  ?— 

Yes,  sir. 

2513.  And  you  think  the  superintendent  nurso 
-should  be  entirely  independent  of  the  matron  ;  do  you 
think  she  should  be  also  independent  of  the  mftster  ?-- 
Well,  I  do  not  think  that  I  would  go  quite  that  length  ; 
1  think  it  is  possible  that  you  require  a  man  at  the  head 
•of  the  institution,  but  I  should  certainly  free  her  of 
.-all  control. 

2514.  I  do  not  quite  imderstandt — I  should  put 
^her  in  the  same  position  as  I  occupy  as  medical  officer. 
As  medical  officer  there  are  many  matters  I  have  to 

•consult  the  master  upon,  but  I  am  not  in  any  way 
'under  his  control. 

2515.  Take  the  matter  of  the  cleaning  of  the  sick 
wards  ;  would  you  take  that  out  of  the  master's  hands  1 
—Certainly,  I  think  the  medical  officer  should  see 
that  his  wards  are  cleanly  kept. 

2516.  And  in  the  ease  of  a  question  of  discipline 
arising  would  you  not  allow  the  master  to  have  any 
-contrd  over  that  1 — I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  neces- 
-sary. 

2517.  (Dr,  Dowries.)  With  regard  to  the  relations 
between  the  superintendent  nurse  and  the  master  and 
matron,  have  your  Guardians  made  any  regulations 
respecting  that  1 — None  at  all. 

2518.  CDr.  Fuller.)  Have  you  any  educational  test 
for  the  probationers  whom  you  employ  ?— They  are 

•supposed  to  have  passed  the  Seventh  standard  :  that  is 
lin  elementary  schools. 

2519.  Have  you  any  fixed  curriculum  for  training  ? — 
Nothing  definitely  drawn  up. 

2520.  Have  you  a  syllabus  of  lectures  that  you  are 
supposed  to  deliver  ? — No. 

2521.  Does  the  whole  system  of  training  the  nurses 
•depend  on  your  and  the  superintendent  nurse's  personal 

interest  ?— Entirely. 

2522.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  the  Yorkshire 
•scheme  ? — Yes,  I  attended  some  of  the  meetings  ;  I  was 
deput^  by  the  Board  to  do  so. 

2523.  Are  you  in  agreement  with  that  scheme  ?— 
On  some  points  I  am  ;  I  do  not  agree  with  it  entirely. 

2524.  Could  you  give  us  any  of  your  objections  to 
that  scheme  1 — I  think  that  it  was  the  idea  more  to  get 
:a  standard  of  nursing  which  seems  to  affect  the  larger 

workhouses  where  they  had  a  resident  medical  officer 
rather  than  help  the  workhouses  where  they  had  not  a 
medical  officer.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  they  were 
really  trying  to  get  over  what  seems  to  be  at  the  present 
time  the  difficulty-— the  staffing  of  the  smaller  work- 
houses. 

2525.  Was  not  that  the  fundamental  basis  of  the 
whole  scheme,  to  provide  nurses  for  the  smaller  work- 
liousesT— I  think  that  was  the  idea,  but  in  drawing 
up  iJie  scheme  they  missed  the  main  point,  I  think. 

2526.  What  is  your  opinion  as  regards  **  What  regula- 
ticms,  if  any,  should  be  made  with  regard  to  the  qualifi- 
cation and  training  of  probationers  ]  " — There  ought  to 
be  a  standard  of  qualification  fixed,  and  there  should  be 
an  age  fixed.  As  to  the  training,  a  great  deal  depends 
«on  the  class  of  work  you  have  to  train  them  for. 


2527.  Would  you  propose  a  universal  curriculum  1 — 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing— a  curriculum 
which  could  be  adopted  right  through.  But  of  course 
if  you  have  a  universal  curriculum  you  would  require 
a  universal  examining  body. 

2528.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  local  centres 
for  examination  ?— Yes,  as  long  as  the  examiners  were 
independent.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  for  infirmaries 
to  examine  their  own  nurses. 

2520-30.  Do  you  propose  any  alteration  in  the  regula- 
tions as  to  the  qualification  of  superintendent  nurse  as 
defined  in  the  Article  in  the  Nursing  Order  as  to  the 
qualifications  necessary  %—l  have  not  found  any  diffi- 
culty myself ;  I  do  not  say  one  way  or  the  other  ;  I  do 
not  see  any  necessity  myself. 

2531.  Will  you  look  at  Subsection  (3)  Article  III.  of 
the  Order.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  that  1 — I  think 
it  works  very  well,  and  personally  I  think  we  might  miss 
good  nurses. 

:;1532.  Supposing  that  Order  was  enforced  strictly 
and  the  dispensary  power  omitted,  how  would  you 
propose  to  deal  with  your  own  infirmary  1— It  would  be 
rather  hard  lines  on  our  infirmary.  I  might  suggest 
that  personally  you  might  take  it  as  though  we  had 
a  resident  medical  officer ;  I  Uve  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  workhouse  grounds. 

2533.  {Mr.  Knollys.)  Do  you  give  your  whole  time  ? 
— No,  sir. 

2534.  (Dr.  Fuller.)  Taking  your  own  case  as  an 
example,  would  you  as  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse, 
and  also  as  district  medical  officer  for  the  whole  area,  be 
prepared  to  give  your  whole  time  ? — I  am  not  district 
medical  officer. 

2535.  But  would  you  if  you  were  ?— It  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  salary. 

2536.  Would  you  consider  your  probationers  qualified 
to  take  the  position  of  superintendent  nurse,  as  regards 
administration  as  well  as  nursing  ? — It  is,  perhaps, 
administration  more  than  anything  else  that  they  would 
lack. 

2537.  Do  they  receive  any  training  in  administrative 
work  ? — Each  nurse  is  supposed  to  keep  her  books  and, 
to  be  able  to  manage  her  ward. 

2538.  Who  examines  your  probationers  ?— An  out- 
side man. 

2539.  Have  you  any  matron  acting  as  examiner  ? — 
No,  the  examination  is  conducted  by  an  outside  medical 
man,  but  not  always  by  the  same  person. 

2540.  Is  your  standard  of  examination  well  main- 
tained 1 — I  think  they  get^more  severe  as  they  go  along  ; 
I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  had  a  nurse  passed  yet  who 
was  not  qualified  to  hold  a  certificate.  We  are  young 
in  the  work  as  yet ;  we  have  only  been  training  now 
four  years  and  a  half. 

2541.  Would  you  propose  to  grade  the  nurses  in  any 
way  ?  Supposing  a  nurse  fails  to  pass  the  examination 
at  the  end  of  three  years'  training  ?--0f  course  the  ques- 
tion has  not  arisen  yet,  because  we  have  not  had  one 
fail,  but  if  the  question  did  arise  I  should  recommend 
that  she  be  allowed  another  year  to  see  if  she  could  then 
qualify  ;  and  if  she  could  not  at  the  end  of  that  time  I 
should  recommend  that  we  gave  her  a  testimonial,  but 
not  a  certificate.  I  think  it  would  be  fatal  to  have 
grades  of  nurses. 

2542.  What  would  you  propose  as  the  Hmit  of  beds 
in  a  training  school  ?— I  think  I  said  at  least  200. 

2543.  Would  you  consider  it  necessary  that  you  should 
have  a  resident  medical  officer  where  you  had  200  beds 
or  a  medical  officer  giving  his  whole  time  ?~In  my 
opinion  at  the  present  rate  of  pay  which  is  given  by 
Guardians  to  medical  officers,  they  cannot  earn  their 
Kvings  outside,  working  as  medical  men  have  to  work, 
and  give  to  large  infirmaries  what  I  consider  is  a  fair 
and  proper  attendance  upon  the  people  under  their 
charge  without  working  harder  than  a  man  really  is 
required  to  work. 
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Dr.  N.  Raw,  called ;  and  ExamiEod. 


Dr.  2544.  (Chairman.)  Dr.   Raw,   you  are  the  Medical 

N.  Btnc,     Superintendent  of  the  West  Derby  Union,  are  you  not  ? 
-  —        —Yes,  sir.    It  is  the  union  infirmary  for  Liverpool. 

2545.  I  notice  that  you  express  the  opinion  that  the 
nursing  in  Poor  Law  institutions  has  deteriorated  of 
late  years  ?— Yes,  within  the  last  few  years ;  of  course 
I  do  not  mean  within  the  last  20  years,  it  has  very  much 
improved  ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  keeping  up  to 
the  standard  that  we  expected  it  would  attain  20  years 
ago. 

2546.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  deterioration  ?— 
Well,  I  think  the  general  unpopularity  of  the  Poor  Law 
service. 

2547.  And  I  suppose  to  some  difficulties  which  they 
find  in  their  position  as  nurses  ? — Yes,  in  the  larger 
Poor  Law  infirmaries  their  position  is  very  comfortable 
and  quite  as  good  as  in  a  general  hospital,  but  in  the 
workhouses  it  certainly  is  not  so. 

2548.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  the 
subject  of  the  uninteresting  character  of  the  work,  as 
to  the  hours  of  duty  and  the  times  off  duty  and  the 
salaries.  Apart  from  thase  questions,  would  you  say 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  position  ? — I  think  one  of 
the  greatest  causes  of  difficulty  amongst  nurses  in  w^ork- 
houses  is  their  ambiguous  position  in  relation  to  the 
matron  and  the  master. 

2549.  On  that  we  have  heard  the  nurses  and  the 
masters  and  matrons  already,  thank  you.    You  do  not 

•  think  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  larger  infirmaries,  do 
you  1 — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

2550.  The  fact  that  they  are  trained  there  really 
provides  them  with  an  opportunity  of  earning  a  good 
position  in  the  nursing  world,  does  Jt  not  ? — Yes,  in  the 
mfirmary  with  \vhich  I  am  connected  we  have  eighty 
nurses,  and  in  the  Walton  Workhouse  there  are  50 
nurses.  The  difficulty  we  find  is  that  when  a  nurse  has 
finished  her  training  she  is  turned  out. 

2551.  She  goes  out  ?— Well,  she  goes  out;  there  is 
no  further  use  for  lier  in  the  Poor  Law  service  unless  she 
finds  a  place  herself. 

2552.  Do  you  find  that  her  certificate  enables  her  to 
take  rank  with  the  people  taking  certificates  in  general 
hospitals  'J—Certainly  not. 

2553.  It  is  not  considered  of  equal  value  1 — No,  I 
think  that  is  the  fundamental  difficulty. 

2554.  Do  you  find  that  that  preference  for  the  general 
hospital  is  actually  existent  amongst  Poor  Law  authori- 
ties themselves  ? — Yes,  certainly,  in  the  higher  appoint- 
ments it  is  almost  a  rule  that  nurses  are  appointed  (or 
officers)  who  have  certificates  from  general  hospitals, 
however  small  they  may  be,  in  preference  to  the  Poor 
Law  certificate. 

2555.  Do  you  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
that  this  Board  should  make  an  Order  that  they  must 
employ  people  who  have  been  trained  in  the  Poor  Law 
service.? — Yes,  I  think  all  the  nursing  appointments 
except  that  of  matron  :  I  think  the  matron  ought  to  be 
appointed  regardless  of  any  particular  training  ;  but  I 
think  all  other  appointments  ought  to  be  given  to  those 
nurses  who  have  Poor  Law  certificates. 

2556.  Do  you  mean  the  matron  of  the  infirmary  t — 
Yes. 

2557.  W'hat  we  call  a  superintendent  nurse  ? — Yes. 

2558.  So  that  only  as  regards  charge  nurses  you 
ought  to  take  them  out  of  the  Poor  I^aw  ? — Yes,  and 
superintendent  nurses  in  workhouses.  I  am  only 
referring  to  matrons  of  infirmaries  which  are  training 
schools. 

2559.  Then  you  would  say  that  the  superintendent 
nurse  in  an  ordinary  workhouse  infirmary  should  be 
taken  from  the  Poor  Law  service  ?  Do  you  think  there 
would  be  sufficient  applicants  with  Poor  Law  certificates  1 
— I  am  quite  sure  there  would. 

2560.  We  have  had  evidence  as  to  nurses  in  the 
smaller  workhouses,  have  jou  any  experience  of  small 
workhouses  ? — No,  I  am  consulting  surgeon  to  the 
largest  workhouse  :n  England. 


2561.  So  that  you  younjelf  have  not  been  brough 
mto  any  personal  connection  with  this  trouble  between 
nurses  and  masters  and  matrons  in  the  smaller  work- 
houses '^— No. 

2562.  But,  in  your  opinion,  the  whole  of  the  friction 
could  be  avoided  by  some  alteration  in  the  position  of 
superintendent  nurse  in  a  workhouse  1—Yes,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  position  of  matron  as  at  present  described 
in  the  workhouse  ought  to  be  abolished  altogether, 
and  the  superintendent  nurse  ought  to  act  as  mstron< 
of  the  workhouse  ;  she  ought  to  be  a  trained  nurse,  and 
she  might  have  an  assistant  matron  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  purely  workhouse  duties,  but  the  matron  ought 
to  have  the  control  of  the  whole  of  the  nursing. 

2d6t3.  You  are  aware  that  the  matron  is  often  the* 
wife  of  the  master  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2564.  What  position  would  the  master's  wife  hold 
in  the  house  ? — I  should  not  give  her  one. 

2565.  She  would  be  there  on  the  premises  ?— I 
l)elieve  that  is  a  very  great  cause  of  friction  at  present — 
that  the  matron,  who  is  sometimes  the  wife  of  the  master,, 
has  the  power  of  interfereing  with  the  superintendent 
nurse  in  her  ordinary  nursing  duties.  For  that  reason: 
I  should  suggest  that  the  matron  ought  to  be  abolished, 
altogether. 

2566.  In  what  way  does  she  interfere  with  the  nurse- 
in  her  ordinary  nursing  duties  ? — She  has  the  power, 
I  think,  to  interfere  in  the  ordinary  administration 
of  the  sick  wards. 

2567.  Have  you  in  your  mind  any  particular  matter 
in  which  she  might  interfere  ? — As  to  the  provision  of 
linen  or  the  provbion  of  necessaries  for  the  sick. 

2568.  You  propose,  I  understand,  that  there  should* 
be  a  Poor  Law  nursing  service  established  1 — ^\''es,  a 
Government  service. 

2569.  So  that  all  nurses  would  be  Government 
servants  ] — Yes. 

2570.  And  the  Government  would  have  to  find  them 
employment  ? — I  propose  that  there  should  be  a  Poor 
Law  nursing  service,  having  the  status  of  a  Government 
department  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  Armjr 
Nursing  Serivce. 

2571.  The  Army  nurses  can  be  ordered  to  proceed 
to  any  place  ? — Yes. 

2572.  And  are  the  servants  of  the  State  paid  by  the 
State  ?— Yes. 

2573.  Do  you  propose  that  these  people  should  be- 
the  servants  of  the  State,  and  be  paid  by  the  State  1 — I 
am  not  prepared  to  discuss  that,  but  I  think  there  are- 
sufficient  nurses  to  form  a  central  service,  having  some- 
fixity  of  tenure,  and  some  prospect  of  permanent  em- 
ployment in  the  Poor  Law  and  some  provision  for 
pension  at  the  end. 

2574.  When  they  were  actually  working  they  would' 
be  under  the  Board  of  Guardians  ] — Yes. 

2575.  And  be  paid  by  them  *? — Yes,  but  no  nurse- 
should  be  removed  except  with  the  permission  of  the- 
Local  Government  Board. 

2576.  Then,  as  to  engagement  of  probationers,  youi 
suggest  that  they  should  be  engaged  for  three  years, 
but  for  each  year  you  suggest  a  different  position  for 
them,  do  you  not  ?— I  suggest  that  all  nurses  entering 
this  service  should  undertake  to  serve  for  three*  years^ 
training — the  first  year  in  a  training  school,  the  second 
year  in  a  workhouse,  and  the  third  year  should'  be  in  a 
training  school  again  to  finish.  In  that  way  the^service- 
would  be  constantly  supplied  with  a  large  number  of 
probationer  nurses,  and  the  workhouses  would  have  the^ 
advantage  of  second  year  probationer  nurses  who  would 
have  had  one  year's  training  in  an  infirmary. 

2577.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  her  second 
year  the  Central  Board  should  determine  where  she  iff 
to  go  ? — Yes,  in  that  way  pretty  well  all  the  workhouses 
would  be  suppli*'(l  with  a  constant  stream  of  proba- 
tioners. 

257S.  And,  of  course,  Boards  of  Guardians  would  be 
compelled  to  employ  these  nurses-  and  nobody  else  1^ 
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I  think  so— yes— that  of  course  would  have  to  be  done 
by  Order. 

•2579.  You  do  not  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  how 
this  13  to  be  financed  1— No,  I  do  not. 

2580  (if  r.  Knollys.)  I  understand  that  you  propose 
that  all  matrons  of  workhouses  should  be  trained  nurses  1 
-Yes. 

2581.  But  that  they  should  leave'  that  part  of  their 
duties  not  relating  to  the  sick  to  an  assistant  matron  ? 
—Yes ;  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  matron  and  the 
superintendent  nurse.  I  propose  that  the  matron 
should  be  a  trained  nurse,  and  that  she  should  have  the 
control  of  all  the  female  administration  of  the  workhouse, 
of  eoupBe,  imder  the  disciplinary  power  of  the  master, 
and  that  she  should  have  an  asaistaDt  matron  to  perfona 
the  purely  workhouse  duties. 

2582.  But  would  not  those  matters  take  her  -a  great 
deal  away  Irom  her  nursing  ^-^Hiose  are  the  duties  I 
want  her  to  delegate. 

2583.  But  she  would  be  responsible— you  could  not 
make  the  assistant  matron  responsible  ?^Responsible 
to  the  matron. 

2584.  Therefore  she  would  have  to  be  attending  to 
them  herself  t— I  think  she  would  be  quite  able  to  do 
fliat. 

2585.  Don't  you  think  the  result  would  be,  in  a  not 
very  small  workhouse,  to  take  the  nurse  away  unduly 
from  her  own  work  ?— I  should  not  ask  her  to  do  the 
actual  nursing  duties— that  would  be  left  to  probationers 
and  charge  nurses— but  that  she  should  control  them. 

2586.  But  a  superintendent  nurse  takes  part  in  the 
actual  nursing.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  sup- 
posing a  master  and  matron  and  superintendent  nurse 
are  ia  office,  you  do  not  propose  that  the  superintendent 
nurse  should  have  the  care  of  the  sick  only,  but  that  a 
trained  person  should  be  appointed  as  matron  who 
would  have  the  whole  of  the  nursing  and  female  adminis- 
trative duties.  That  includes  the  care  of  the  stores 
and  control  of  the  kitchen  arrangements— you  put  all 
this  in? — Yes,  sir. 

2587  (Dr,  Doumes,)  Have  you  any  experience  of 
nursing  in  small  workhouses  ?— No. 

2588.  So  that  what  you  say  as  to  the  increasing 
unpopularity  of  nursing  in  smaller  workhouses  is  not 
from  your  own  experience — is  that  a  conclusion  drawn 
from  yoiur  general  reading  ?— Yes,  and  general  infor- 
matu>n  from  nurses— from  a  large  number  of  nurses 
I  have  spoken  to  who  have  had  experience  in  smaller 
workhouses. 

2580.  Nurses  who  have  gone  from  your  own  school  1 
—No,  very  few  of  our  nurses  go  into  the  Poor  Law. 

2590.  How  do  you  get  the  experience  of  these  nurses  *? 
—I  hear  it  from  nurses  I  have  been  brought  into  contact 
with — I  frequently  converse  with  these  nurses. 

2591.  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to  what  becomes 
of  your  nurses  ?— Yes,  I  have  rough  statistics.— What 
strikes  me  more  forcibly  is  this — for  instance,  last  Monday 
we  issued  training  certificates  to  six  nurses ;  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  promote  two  of  these  nurses,  we 
made  them  charge  nurses  ;  but  the  other  four  left — we 
have  no  further  use  for  them — being  trained  nurses 
we  cannot  employ  them.  Most  of  them  I  have  found 
would  like  to  remain  in  the  Poor  Law  service,  but  there 
is  no  position  for  them  open.  If  you  made  a  Central 
Nursing  Service  these  nurses  would  be  eligible  for 
appointments  as  superintendent  nurses  or  matrons  in 
the  smaller  workhouses— they  would  be  quite  com- 
petent to  undertake  the  duties. 

2592.  You  would  put  it  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Army  Nursing  Service  ?— Very  much  the  same. 

2593.  Has  the  Army  to  deal  with  Boards  of  Guardians  7 
—That,  of  course,  is  the  difficulty.  But  I  suggest  that 
they  should  form  a  Central  Service,  but  that  Boards  of 
Guardians  should  have  the  appointment  and  control 
of  the  nurses. 

2594.  Supposing  the  Board  of  Guardians  decline  to 
appoint  them — under  those  circumstances,  what  would 
be  your  remedy  ? — An  Order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  From  my  experience  of  Guardians,  th^y  woiUd 
not  wish  to  go  outside  the  service.    Their  only  desire 
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is  to  ^et  good,  competent,  well-trained  niirses — they 
have  no  object  in  getting  any  other. 

2595.  Do  you  think  this  would  remove  all  the  causes 
of  friction  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  friction  from 
that  source — as  to  the  appointment  of  nurses. 

2546.  The  friction,  I  uiidt-rstand,  arises  after  they  are 
appointed  ?— Yes,  because  of  their  conditions. 

2597.  How  would  you  compel  Guardians  to  make  tlie 
conditions  favourable  ]— By  only  appointing  nurses 
who  conformed  \iith  the  Jerms  of  the  Nursing  Service 
in  the  first  place ;  and,  second,  relieving  the  invidious 
position  of  the  superintendent  nurse  in  regard  to  the 
matron,  who  is  untrained. 

2598.  And  in  places  where  the  structural  arrange- 
ments are  bad?— I  think  that  might  be  a  grievance 
in  some  cases,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  a  great 
grievance. 

2599.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  views  of  Guar- 
dians as  to  this  proposal  ? — No,  but  I  have  the  experience 
of  Guardians  with  regard  to  nurses,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  their  one  wish  is  to  get  the  very  best  nurses 
they  can. 

•  2600.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  Seotch  Poor 
Law  nursmg system i — Not  very  much.  I-wasauperin- 
tendent  of  a  Scotch  Eoyal  Infirmary  for  some  time,  and 
I  saw  something  of  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law 
there,  but  I  have  not  very  minute  experience. 

2601.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Dr.  Baw,  tliat  the 
Poor  Law  certificate  for  nurses  was  not  of  equal  value 
to  the  general  hospital  certificate  1 — No,  that  is  not 
my  opuiion ;  what  I  meant  to  say  was  that  the  Poor 
liaw  nurse*s  certificate  was  not  considered  by  the' 
outside  public  to  be  of  equal  value  with  the  general 
hospital  certificate.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that 
the  Poor  Law  certificate  b  as  good  for  Poor  Law  pur- 
poses as  a  certificate  from  a  general  hospital,  tod 
ray  experience  is  that  the  work  .done  by  nurses  hold- 
ing a  Poor  Law  certificate  is  quite  as  good  as  that 
done  by  nurses  from  any  other  training  school. 

2602.  But  whatever  your  view  as  to  these  certificates 
may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  your  nurses  go  away  to 
other  spheres  of  work  ?— They  do,  but  by  compulsion  - 
they  would  not  do  so  if  the  Poor  Law  was  open  to  them] 

2603.  Have  you  any  special  ground  for  saying  that  1 
— Yes,  we  train  a  very  large  number  of  nurses  at  Mil! 
Road ;  as  many  as  thirty  in  a  year,  and  the  greater 
proportion  of  them  express  a  desire  to  remain  in  tie 
Poor  Law  service.  But  we  have  only  twenty  charge- 
nurses,  so  we  have  only  one  or  two  vacancies  in  a  year. 
The  other  nurses  have  to  go  because  there  is  nothing 
open  to  them.  At  least  there  are  plenty  of  places 
open,  but  the  conditions  are  not  such  that  they  will 
accept  them.  For  instance,  the  ai^)ointments  that 
are  open  to  them  are  those  of  supenntendent  nurses, 
in  smaller  workhouses,  but  they  will  not  take  those. 

2604.  {Dr,  Fuller,)  Have  you  any  proposal  to  make 
as  regardis  our  first  reference  ?— I  have  considered  this 
very  carefully  indeed,  and  that  is  the  suggestion  that 
I  make,  that  if  a  Local  Government  Board  service  for 
niu^es  was  established,  this  difficulty  would,  in  my 
opinion,  disappear. 

2605.  A  great  many  difficulties  would  have  to  be 
thought  out  *?— The  scheme  I  suggest  is  tliat  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  establish  a  nurning  service 
and  that  nurses  should  engage  to  serve  in  the  service 
for  three  years'  training,  that  the  training  schools 
should  only  be  those  infirmaries  having  over  four 
hundred  beds ;  that  the  first  year  should  be  spent  in 
the  training  school,  the  second  in  the  workhouse,  and 
the  third  in  the  training  school. 

2606.  The  question  is  whether  the  Guardians  would 
accept  the  nurses  that  we  sent  round  1 — In  my  opinion 
they  certainly  would  be  only  too  glad  ;  the  Guardians 
are  only  too  pleased  to  get  good  nu;:ses. 

2607.  (Chairman,)  What  about  some  woman  ^  of 
difficult  temper  whom  the  Guardians  quarrel  with. 
Are  the  Central  Board  to  go  on  paying  her,  although 
she  cannot  find  a  Board  of  Guardians  who  will  employ 
her  1 — If  she  was  reported  to  be  not  a  good  nurse,  I 
think  they  would  dismiss  her. 

2608.  Is  service  to  go  on  indefinitely  or  for  a  certain 
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Dr.         number  of  years  1—1  think  the  Central  Board  should 
N,  Bow,     fix  an  age,  say  fifty,  at  which  the  nurses  should  retire. 

2609.  So  that  between  twenty-one  and  fifty  we 
should  have  these  women  on  our  hands  ? — Yes. 

2610.  (Dr.  Fuller,)  Have  you  considered  whether 
that  might  not  best  be  done  by  a  registration  scheme  ] 
— I  do  not  think  that  would  meet  the  wants  of  the 
case  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  improve  the  attractions 
of  the  Poor  Law  service. 

2611.  You  suggest  that  all  matrons  of  workhouses 
should  be  trained  nurses  ;  do  you  mean  that  to  apply  to 
every  workhouse  in  the  country  ? — To  every  one,  large 
and  small. 

2612.  Do  you  know  how  many  matrons  of  work- 
houses in  Lancashire  are  trained  nurses  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

2613.  There  are  three  who  are  trained  nurses  and 
two  others  who  have  had  experience  in  nursing.  Lan- 
cashire covers  a  very  large  population  in  Poor  Law 
establishments,  would  it  be  possible  that  all  matrons  of 
workhouses  should  be  trained  nurses  1 — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2614.  You  think  that  there  is  a  supply  •?— Yes,  I 
amjt  quite  sure  of  that ;   I  think  the  head  ought  to  be 

;  the' trained  nurse,  for  the  discipline  of  the  workhouse. 

2615.  In  your  opinion  are  nurses  capable  as  adminis- 
trators apart  from  their  training?—!  think  that  the 
general  run  of  nurses  are  quite  capable  of  administering 
a  workhouse. 

2616.  Is  there  any  teaching  in  administration  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  West  Derby  Infirmary  ?— Nothing 
more  than  they  observe  during  their  three  years* 
training. 

2617.  There  is  no  systematic  training  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  wards  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  that  is  always  taught 
to  a  probationer, 

2618.  Do  you  approve  of  the  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  a  universal  curriculum  for  the  training  of 
nurses  ?•— It  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry  out. 

2619.  Have  you  studied  the  Yorkshire  scheme*? — 
^ot  very  minutely. 

2620.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  feasible  scheme  *?— I 
should  not  like  to  say. 

2621.  Is  it  possible  to  apply  the  principle  of  that 
scheme  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  do  you  think? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  should  be  extended,  certainly. 

2622.  That  would  be  a  better  scheme  than  the 
present  system  of  leaving  each  training  school  to  for- 
mulate its  own  curriculum  and  to  appoint  its  own 
•examiners?-—!  should  think  possibly  it  might  be,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  system  varies  at  all  as  regards  the 
examination  and  certificate  at  present,  because  all 
training  schools  have  outside  examiners. 

2623.  As  regards  the  qualification  for  a  superinten- 
dent nurse,  do  you  propose  any  alteration  or  modification 
of  that  qualification  as  laid  down  in  the  Nursing  Order 
of  1897  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

2624.  Do  you  propose  any  further  limit  for  an  in- 


firmary that  is  to  be  called  a  training  school  for  nurses  '* 
— There  should  not  be  less  than  400  beds  in  that  in 
firmary, 

2625.  Supposing  that  infirmary  of  400  beds  had  no 
resident  m^ical  officer,  would  you  still  consider  that 
probationers  should  be  trained  there  ?— I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  matter  of  any  importance  so  long  as  there  is 
a  visiting  physician,  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  resident  medical  officer,  buti  should  not 
make  that  a  condition. 

2626.  If  you  dispensed  with  that  condition,  would 
not  that  be  departing  from  the  accepted  principle  of 
a  training  school  throughout  the  country  ?— What  I 
mean  is  this,  that  although  it  is  very  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  resident  medical  officer,  in  case  the 
Quardians  would  not^provide  that,  I  should  not  let  that 
interfere  with  the  training  of  nurses. 

2627.  What  should  you  think  should  be  the  limit 
of  beds  requiring  the  appointment  of  a  resident  medical 
officer  ?— I  think  there  should  be  a  resident  medical 
officer  for  any  infirmary  of  200  beds. 

2628.  Under  those  conditions  you  would  not  be 
prepared  to  suggest  that  that  school  should  be  recog- 
nised as  a  training  school  for  nurses  ? — I  think  there 
is  not  sufficient  scope  in  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  to  train 
nurses  in  all  departments  if  there  are  less  than  400 
beds ;  she  must  have  surgery,  and  she  must  have 
medicine,  and  she  would  not  get  them  with  less  than 
that. 

2629.  Are  we  to  infer  that  you  consider  that  training 
in  higher  branches  of  nursing  is  essential  for  Poor  Law 
Durses? — Certainly,  she  ought  to  have  the  very  best 
training  she  can  get. 

2629.*  Should  you  think  that  an  institution  where 
the  medical  officer  gives  his  whole  time  to  the  infirmary, 
other  things  being  equal,  would  that  infirmary  be 
suitable  as  a  training  school  for  nurses  ?  Supposing 
they  had  300  beds,  could  they  train  probationers  ?— 
You  say  300  beds  ;  I  should  prefer  400.  I  put  400  as 
my  minimum,  because  400  in  a  Poor  Law  infirmary 
would  probably  represent  100  in  a  general  hospital. 
A  very  large  number  of  the  cases  are  chronic  cases, 
which  a  nurse  cannot  get  very  much  experience  out 
of. 

2630.  You  spoke  of  nurses  having  a  fixed  tenure  in 
their  office ;  do  you  consider  that  aM  nurses  should 
have  that  fixity  of  tenure  ? — I  think  it  would  very  much 
improve  the  nursing  service  if  they  had  fixity  of  tenure. 

2631.  Suppose  you  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
a  particular  nurse  in  a  workhouse,  how  would  you 
propose  to  get  rid  of  her  if  you  gave  her  fixity  of  tenure  ? 
— I  think  the  department  ought  to  have  the  authority 
to  get  rid  of  her  if  she  is  not  suitable. 

2632.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  regards  female 
nurses  being  called  upon  to  look  after  imbeciles  as  part 
of  their  work  ? — I  think  a  nurse  ought  not  to  have  to 
look  after  male  imbeciles  or  male  lunatics,  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  look  after  females. 

2633.  Do  you  think  all  nurses  should  have  some 
training  in  the  care  of  lunatics  ? — Yes,  most  decidedly. 


Dr.  Buekell. 


Dr.  BucKELL,  called  ;    and  Examined. 


2034.  {Mr.  Knollys)  Dr.  Buckell,  you  are,  I  think, 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Chichester  Workhouse  ?— Yes. 

2635.  Is  there  any  particular  point  upon  which  you 
-wish  to  give  evidence  ?— One  of  the  chief  points  I  wish 
io  bring  under  your  notice  is  the  difficulty  we  have  in 
getting  probationers. 

2636.  Because  your  Infirmary  is  too  small  to  have 
resident  medical  officer,  I  suppose  ?— We  are  such  a 
small  infimary  that  our  nurses,  when  they  are  trained, 
are  not  eligible  to  take  higher  posts. 

2637.  You  have  not  a  training  school  for  nurse  ?— No. 

2638.  Do  you  propose  any  remedy  for  that  ?— I  think 
if  our  nurses  spent  the  last  year  of  their  training,  or 
possibly  an  extra  year  in  a  larger  infirmary  or  in  a 
general  hospital,  it  would  help  to  get  over  the  difficulty, 

2639.  Therefore  you  propose  that  they  should  have 
two  years  in  your  workhouse,  and  only  one  year  in  a 
proper  training  school  for  nurses  ?— Yes. 


2640.  How  would  they  get  training  during  the  first 
two  years?— In  the  same  way  as  now— in  general 
nursing  by  the  superintendent,  and  in  lectures  given 
by  myself.    You  see  our  practical  work  is  very  limited. 

2641.  What  is  your  number  of  inmates  ?— We  have 
albout  100  altogether. 

2642.  How  many,  as  a  rule,  in  the  infirmary  ?— 
About  half  those  are  in  the  infirmary.  We  are  a  small 
hospital  and  a  small  house,  and  we  have  no  way  of  separ- 
ating old  people  from  the  real  infirmary  cases.  We 
have  no  separate  actual  sick  infirmary. 

2643.  You  have  a  superintendent  nurse  ?— Yes. 

2644.  You  are  a  part  of  the  workhouse  ?— Yes. 

2645.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  avoid 
friction  between  the  superintendent  nurse  and  the 
matron  ?— That  is  rather  a  difficult  question  ;  if  the 
duties  of  the  superintendent  nurse  were  strictly  confined 
to  matters  medical  and  surgical  it  would  he^  a  long 
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'way ;  and  if  the  matron's  duties  were  strictly  confined 
to  the  domestic  part  of  the  question. 

2646.  Would  you  put  the  sick  wards  under  the 
nurse's  control  subject  only  to  the  master  ?— Yes ; 
of  course  there  must  be  a  head. 

2647.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Are  your  sick  wards  under  the 
same  roof  as  the  workhouses  1— Yes,  they  are  actually 
mixed  up  together.  Our  sick  people  are  sitting  and 
sleeping  in  the  same  wards  as  the  other  inmates. 

2648.  So  that  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  matron 
to  pass  through  the  sick  wards  to  get  to  a  ward  that  was 
not  a  sick  ward  ?— Yes. 

2649.  You  think  that  the  structural  difficulty  would 
be  a  very  great  one  ?— Yes,  it  is  a  very  great  one. 

2650.  And  if  the  structure  were  such  that  the  infir- 
mary yma  a  ^parate  infirmary,  you  think  the  difficulty 
would  be  less  ?— I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  deal  less. 

2661.  Have  your  Guardians  framed  any  regulati(ms 
as  to  leave  of  nurses  and  the  -position  of  the  superin- 
tendent nurse ;  as  to  annual  leave  or  monthly  leave, 
or  weekly  leave,  or  daily  leave  !— I  cannot  say  if  they  have. 

2652.  No  regukitions  at  all  f— Not  with  regard  to 
that,  as  far  as  I  know. 

2653.  Do  your  nurses  undertake  any  duties  outside 
the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  we  do  district  nursing  outside 
the  workhouse ;  if  I  come  across  a  case  that  wants 
looking  after  I  send  in  word  or  she  (superintendent 
muTse)  even  goes  herself. 

2654.  Are  you  district  medical  officer  also? — Yes. 

2655.  How  are  their  duties  divided  ? — The  super- 
intendent nurse  does  the  whole  of  it.  I  think  we  were 
the  first  union  who  were  allowed  to  send  out  district 
fiurses.  ' 

2656.  And  what  is  your  general  opinion  of  it  ? — It 
has  done  an  immense  amount  of  good. 

2657.  Are  there  any  difficulties  ?— Only  in  so  far 
as  our  supply  has  been  short ;  we  could  have  done  with 
a  great  many  more. 

2658.  Are  there  any  difficulties  with  regard  to  dis- 
cipline in  the  workhouse  ?—No. 

2b&8.  Have  you  any  other  nurses  in  Chichester— 
any  charitable  nurses?— No,  there  are  district  nursea 
managed  by  a  committee  of  kidies,  and  they  send  these 
nurses  to  their  pet  cases ;  if  we  could  send  out  more 
nurses  we  could  do  a  great  deal  to  help  the  people  who 
are  able  to  pay  something  for  a  nurse,  but  who  are 
absolutely  unable  to  pay  a  guinea  or  a  half  a  guinea 
a  week.  I  often  come  across  a  case,  say,  an  old  man  of 
seventy  years  of  age,  helpless  and  bedridden,  with  only 
his  wife  to  look  after  him ;  it  is  impossible  for  one 
person  to  properly  look  after  a  case  like  that,  and  they 
are  not  of  a  class  to  come  into  the  workhouse.  I  want 
to  know  whether  you  could  possibly  extend  the  district 
nursing  to  them. 

2660.  (Mr.  KnoUys.)  You  propose  that  Guardians 
should  make  orders  for  your  nurses  to  attend  to  non- 
pauper  cases?— Yes,  for  a  small  sum— not  absolutely 
free  of  charge. 

2661.  But  they  do  not  come  under  the  cognisance  of 
the  Guardians  in  any  way  ? — I  am  asking  whether  these 
eases  could  not  be  included. 

2662.  It  would  involve  a  total  change  of  the  law  so 
far  as  I  can  see.  The  Poor  Law  has  nothing  to  do 
with  non-pauper  cases  ?— I  am  narticularly  anxious  to 
get  some  help  for  the  poor  people  in  that  direction. 

2663.  I  do  not  think  it  b  any  good  to  enter  into  a 
question  of  nursing  non-paupers  ?— Very  well,  sir. 

2664.  (Dr.  Downes.)  As  to  the  qualification  of  the 
superintendent  nurse  ;  I  think  you  have  something  to 
say  on  that  point.  Do  you  suggest  that  there  should 
be  any  alteration  in  the  present  regulation  ? — I  think 
the  present  regulation  says  nothing  about  midwifery ; 
yoa  see  in  a  small  place  where  you  take  in-lying  cases 
the  saperintendent  nurse  has  not  the  qualification 
required. 

2665.  You  think  that  is  imperative  ?— Yes ;  the 
ordinary  training  does  not  include  any  midwifery 
tiaming  whatever. 

2666.  (Dr.  Fuller.)  Dr.  Buckell,  I  believe  you  are  the 
only  Distoict  Medical  Officer  for  Chichester  t— I  am. 

65AI. 


2667.  And  therefore  it  U  possible  that  your  scheme  is  a  Dr.  BueMl 
feasible  one  for  nursing  out-relief  cases,  where  there        

is  only  one  district  medical  officer.  But  do  you  thmk 
that  your  scheme  would  work  satisfactorily  if  there  were 
four  or  five  district  medical  officers  ?— I  think  if  there 
were  sufficient  nurses  to  send  out  it  would  ;  she  would 
be  simply  under  the  medical  officer  attending  that 
case  for  ^e  time  being. 

2668.  Do  you  think  such  a  suggestion  carried  out 
would  be  any  inducement  to  nurses  to.  stay  in  their 
posts  longer  than  they  do  ?— Not  unless  you  did  away 
their  disabiUty  to  qualify  themselves  for  higher  posts, 
that  is  the  great  bar  we  have  found. 

2669.  But  I  am  referring  to  the  question  of  keeping 
ordinary  nurses  in  the  Poor  Law  service  longer— that 
is  to  say,  would  such  a  scheme  be  any  inducement  t^ 
the  ordinary  nurse  to  remain  in  the  Poor  Law  servitje  t! 
—I  should  think  that  it  would. 

2670.  From  your  experience  should  you  think  tiak, 
in  small  workhouses  where  there  are  40  or  50  patients^ 
at  the  outside  and  the  staff  now  is  one  or  two  nurses, 
would  that  scheme  be  possible  if  the  staff  was  raised  to 
four,  and  the  district  nursing  undertaken  by  the  nursing 
staff?— Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  raise  it.  ' 

2671.  What  staff  would  you  propose  in  small  work- 
houses where  cmly  chronic  and  infirm  pAtients  have  to» 
be  attended  to;  what  number  of  patients  to  each 
nurse  ?— I  should  think  a  nurse  ought  not  to  have  more 
than  ten  patients  to  look  after. 

2672.  Have  you  any  experience  of  other  workhouses 
besides  Chichester  ?— No. 

2673.  Suppose  there  are  50  cases  in  an  ordinary 
small  workhouse  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are    . 
able  to  get  up  every  day  and  are  able  to  feed  themselves,, 
what  stM  of  nurses  should  you  think  necessary  for  ^ 
institution  like  that  ?— It  would  depend  upon  whether, 
you  had  about  an  equal  proportion  of  each  sex,  beeause. 
males  and  females  have  to  be  placed  in  different  wards ;.  . 
we  have  the  probationers  to  look  after  some  of  the 
inmates,  and  do  part  of  the  work  which  is  done  by  th^, 
nurses  in  an  ordmary  hospital.  4 

2674.  But  with  regard  to  your  statement  that  there 
should  be  one  nurse  to  every  ten  inmates ;  would  that  . 
hold  good  in  a  small  workhouse  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

2675.  Where  there  are  100  beds  would  you  consider 
that  there  should  be  five  nurses  ?— Four  might  be  enough 
then  ;  five  would  be  better.  It  would  depend  entirely 
upon  the  nature  of  the  cases  to  be  nursed. 

2676.  I  understand  that  you  wish  some  modification < 
made,  so  that  your  nurses  may  be  recognised  ?— Yes. 

2677.  Do  you  think  it  would  do  to  make  exceptions, 
for  such  institutions  as  yours? — Yes,  if  you  wish  ua 
to  go  on  with  it. 

2676.  Your  nurses  are  not  content  with  their  training 
as  nurses  ? — ^They  cannot  get  on  beyond  a  certain 
point — a  nurse  naturally  wants  to  get  to  the  highest 
point  she  can. 

2670.  In  your  opinion,  as  a  professional  man,  do 
you  think  that  you  have  enough  material  at  the  Chi* 
Chester  Workhouse  Infirmary  to  properly  train  proba* 
tioners  ? — No,  that  \a  the  very  thing  I  have  been  point- 
ing out  to  you — that  we  have  not. 

2680.  Have  you  sufficient  material  to  fit  them  as 
ordinary  nurses?- Yes,  and  to  go  on  into  a  larger 
place  as  nurses  and  not  probationers. 

2681.  The  difficulty  is  to  obtain  qualified  ordinary 
nurses  as  distinct  from  superintendent  nurses  ?-^ 
We  have  no  experience  as  to  ihsX. 

2682.  Do  you  think  that  your  infirmary  should  be 
allowed  to  train  probationers  for  the  position  of  nurse  ?-^ 
Yes,  if  they  are  allowed  to  go  on  to  a  larger  one.  I  look 
upon  our  infirmary  merely  as  a  kind  of  grounding, 
because  the  material  is  so  small,  then  from  that  they 
could  go  on  to  a  larger  one ;  that  is  in  order  to  qualify 
for  superintendent  nurses. 

2683.  What  limit  would  you  propose  for  an  infirmary 
that  should  be  recognised  as  a  training  school  for  nurses  ? 
In  what  way — what  limit? 

2684.  The  Nursing  Order  requires  that  there  shall  be  a 
resident  medical  officer  ? — Of  course  according  to  this 
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3r.  BuckeU.  we  have  no  atanding  at  all,  because  we  have  no  resident 
physician,  and  we  are  not  a  training  school  for  nurses. 

2685.  You  say  that  your  school  might  be  recognised 
as  a  training  school  for  nurses  if  you  might  train  them 
for  two  years,  and  send  them  to  a  larger  one  for  the  third 
year.  I  put  it  to  you— is  that  a  practical  scheme*? 
Would  that  be  practical  teaching  1— It  would  become 
practical  teaching,  I  think.  I  do  not  suppose  any  nurse 
actually  takes  the  position  of  superintendent  nurse 
after  three  years  training  only.    I  do  not  imagine  that 


any  Board  would  take  a  nurse  who  had  had  three-years 
training  only. 

2686.  Ih  such  a  school  as  yours,  how  would  you  teach 
the  higher  branches  of  nursing  ?— That  is  what  I  want 
them  to  go  on  to  the  bigger  hospitals  for. 

2687.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  capacity  of  the 
ordinary  nurse  as  an  administrator  ?— No,  I  have  not. 

2688.  Should  you  think  that  the  ordinary  nurse 
is  capable  of  taking  a  position  involving  much  capacity 
In  administration  ? — Only  exceptionally  so.  ^ 


Mrs.  Hnlt. 


Mrs.  Hull,  called ;  and  Examined, 

2689.  Mrs.  Hull,  you  are  matron,  are  you  not,  of  the 
Stockport  Workhouse  ]— Yes,  sir. 

2690.  Are  you  a  trained  nurse  yourself  1 — Yes,  I  am. 

2691.  Then  have  you  at  Stockport  a  superintendent 


nurse  ?— Not  acting  in  that  capacity. 

2692.  How  many  nurses  are  there  at  Stockport  ?— 
We  have  twenty-five  with  the  home  sister. 

6293.  Does  the  home  sister  act  as  superintendent 
nurse  ?— No,  I  act  in  the  dual  capacity  of  both—both 
matron  and  superintendent  nurse.  We  started  our  own 
arrangements  before  the  1897  Order  came  into  force, 
and  of  course  the  question  never  arose — w^  simply  went 
on  in  our  own  lines. 

2694.  We  have  had  a  witness  before  us  strongly 
advocating  that  the  superintendent  nurse*s  office  and 
the  office  of  matron  should  be  as  it  were  rolled  into  one. 
That  apparently  is  done  at  Stockport  I—Yes. 

2695.  You  are  both  1— Yes. 

2696.  Have  you  an  assistant  matron  under  you  who 
assists  you  in  performing  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  matron 
of  a  workhouse  1 — Yes,  I  have,  sir. 

2697.  She  is  under  you  ?— Yes. 

2698.  How  many  inmates  are  there  at  Stockport  ] — 
About  eight  hundred. 

2699.  How  long  have  you  occupied  this  dual  capacity  ] 
— For  the  last  nine  years. 

2700.  And  you  find  yourself  able  to  do  it?— Yes, 
quite. 

'  2701.  You  do  not  say  that  there  is  any  Order  of  this 
Board  under  which  you  are  able  to  combine  the  two 
•  capacities — you  are  not  aware  of  any  Orderof  this  Board 
enabling  you  to  combine  the  two  capacities,  are  you  *?— 
No.  I  am  not.  When  we  first  came  to  Stockport  in 
1893,  we  found  a  man  and  his  wife  acting  jointly  as 
trained  nurses  for  the  male  and  female  hospitals : 
•they  had  one  assistant  upon  day  duty,  and  one  assistant 
for  night  duty,  who  took  the  male  imbecile  wards  and 
the  male  hospital ;  and  one  female  assistant  on  nigh 
•duty,  who  took  the  female  hospital  and  the  femala 
imbecile  wards.  We  felt  that  this  was  a  very  insufficient 
sta£f  for  the  work,  and  we  commenced  increasing  our 
«taff  by  getting  nurses ;  very  often  there  was  only 
Hobson's  choice  in  the  matter  of  experience,  but  we  did 
get  more  nurses  ;  and  so  it  went  on  until  1896  ;  and  I 
think  then  the  Guardians  were  disgusted  with  the  class 
of  nurse  they  were  getting.  I  suggested  to  them  that 
we  should  train  our  own  probationers,  and  after  consider- 
ation it  was  settled  to  do  that. 

2702.  Of  course  you  have  had  no  friction  between  the 
superintendent  nurse  and  the  matron  as  you  act  in  both 
capacities  ; — No,  we  have  not. 

2703.  Can  you  tell  us  something  regarding  the  train- 
ing of  probationers  as  carried  out  at  the  Stockport 
Workhouse  ?— Yes ;  we  commenced  training  probatbners 
in  January,  1896.  Since  that  date  twenty  probationers 
have  completed  their  three  years*  training,  passed  an 
independent  medical  examination,  and  received  certifi- 
cates. Of  these,  nineteen  have  left  or  are  now  leaving, 
viz. — ten  to  private  nursing  (five  of  whom  have  returned 
to  Poor  Law  work),  two  to  workhouse  infirmaries, 
four  to  get  married,  three  to  district  work,  qualifying 
as  Queen's  nurses.  The  remaining  one  is  at  present 
sister  in  charge  of  our  male  infirm  and  convalescent 
wards.  Five  of  the  twenty  have  obtained  the  L.O.S. 
Certificate  (three  others  have  been  allowed  to  leave  before 
their  three  years  expired,  one  through  illness,  and  two 
to  get  married).    Unfortunately  for  our  nurses,  this  is  a 


training  school  not  maintaining  a  resident  medical 
officer,  and  therefore  they  are  practically  barred  from  the 
appointment  of  superintendent  nurse,  although  we 
contend  that  our  training  is  equal  to,  and  in  many 
instances  better  than  the  training  given  in  infirmaries 
maintaining  a  resident  medical  officer. 

2704.  I  gather  that  you  say  about  one-half  <^  your 
probationers  have  remained  in  workhouse  service— 
of  those  who  have  not  got  married  1 — I  scarcely  think  so. 
I  said  five  have  returned  to  Poor  Law  work,  two  have 
gone  to  workhouse  infirmaries,  and  one  with  U8 — that 
b  eight— the  other  twelve  having  drifted  altogether  away 
from  Poor  Law  work. 

2705.  I  suppose  you  have  not  a  resident  medical 
officer  ]— No,  sir,  we  have  not. 

2706.  How  far  off  does  he  reside  ?— In  dose  proximity, 
we  are  in  telephonic  communication  with  his  house. 

2707.  Does  he  give  lectures  ]— He  does.  I  have 
brought  the  syllabus,  which  shows  what  we  have  always 
done,  except  that  we  have  kept  on  adding  to  it,  and  this 
b  how  we  propose  to  continue  to  work  unless  we  have 
dbtinct  orders  to  do  differently. 

2708.  You  yourself  suggest  that  something  different 
ought  to  be  done— that  there  ought  to  be  a  universal 
syllabus  ]— I  do,  sir — emphatically. 

2709.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the 
dietary  of  the  nurses  t — I  think  there  b  great  scope  for 
improvement — very  great  scope  for  improvement. 

2710.  What  b  done  in  your  infirmary?— I  take  a 
great  interest  in  the  matter  myself;  I  have  brought 
you  a  copy  of  the  present  week's  dietary  scale,  which 
will  show  you  about  what  b  usual.  I  take  care  to  give 
them  plenty  of  variety. 

2711.  They  all  mess  together,  do  they— have  they  a 
common  mess  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  common  dining 
room;  of  course  the  day  staff  have  separate  meaU 
from  the  night  staff.  .> 

2712.  You,  I  conclude,  do  not  have  complaints  of 
the  food  1 — No,  sir,  I  have  not ;  but  I  think  I  should 
have  if  I  did  not  feed  them  well. 

2713.  You  consider  that  that  b  an  important  point 
for  thb  Committee  to  consider — the  feeding  of  nurses  1^ 
Yes,  I  do. 

27 14.  You  say  it  ought  to  be  compubory  for  Guardians 
to  appoint  a  resident  medical  officer  for  any  hospital 
containing  over  150  beds — do  you  lay  stress  on  hb 
being  resident  7— I  do,  sir,  because  I  think  the  responsi- 
bility b  too  great.  With  the  number  of  cases  we  have 
admitted  to  our  house  it  b  very  essential  that  there 
should  be ;  not  only  because  of  the  midwifery  cases 
brought  in  constantly  at  any  time,  but  imbeciles  and 
other  cases. 

2715.  In  that  case  you  telephone,  I  suppose,  for 
the  medical  officer  1 — Yes,  we  do ;  we  have  an  excep- 
tional medical  officer  as  it  happens,  who  b  very  attentive 
to  hb  duties,  but  it  might  be  otherwise.  . 

2716.  How  many  beds  have  you  at  Stockport  in 
the  infirmary  1— We  have  251,  sir,  for  the  sick.  That 
includes  40  for  infirm  women,  but  not  for  infirm  men  ; 
we  have  120  beds  additional  to  that  for  infirm  men 
and  convalescent  cases. 

2717.  Mrs.  Hull,  I  do  not  ask  you  about  the  estab- 
Ibhment  of  a  Nursing  Board,  or  about  the  rules  and 
standard  of  leave,  or  the  adoption  of  standard  text 
books,  because  we  have  had  evidence  already  on  those 
points'? — Yes,  sir. 

2718.  (Mr.  Kndlys.)  You  have  not  a  resid^it  medica^ 
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offieer';  therefore  at  pres^xt  yoii  ca&not  train  pro- 
bationers to  become  superintendent  nurses.  Are  the 
probationers  aware  of  that  when  they  apply  for  the 
appointments  1 — Yes,  sir  ;  I  always  enclose  them  a 
copy  of  your  circular  letter  to  us  when  I  reply  to  the 
application. 

2719.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  proba- 
tioners to  come  to  you  ?•— None  whatever  ;  we  always 
have  plenty  of  applications. 

2720.  With  regard  to  the  dietary;  do  I  understand 
that  your  nurses  have  a  dietary  prescribed  by  the 
Guardians  t — In  order  to  ensure  some  variation  the 
Quardianls  allow  Is.  3d.  per  week  per  head  to  enable 
me  to  give  them  little  changes. 

2721.  Otherwise. they  prescribe  the  dietary  ?— Yes. 

2722.  And  there  is  Is.  3d.  for  each  nurse ;  do  you 
allow  the  nurses  to  say  how  that  is.  3d.  shall  be  spent  ?— 
Yea.  in  the  main ;  they  have  a  choice  each  week,  the 
oignt  staff ;  but  for  the  day  staff  I  use  my  own  discretion . 
The  night  nurses  choose  their  own  little  extras. 

2723.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  have  any  altera" 
tion  as  to  that  system.  We  very  often  have  nurses 
anxious  to  have  a  money  payment  in  lieu  of  rations ; 
do  you  think  that  advisable  ?— No,  sir,  I  think  it  would 
lead  to  a  very  great  abuse  ;  they  would  go  short  of  their 
food. 

2724.  Do  you  ihihk  they  Would  go  short  of  their  food 
with  a  view  to  making  profit,  and  then  obtain  food 
otherwise  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  done  in  some  cases. 

2725.  Should  you  see  any  objection  to  a  system  by 
which  the  Guardians  consented  to  the  nurse  obtaining 
food  up  to  a  certain  rate,  if.  they  obtained  it  through 
the  master  or  matron,  and  from  the  contractors?— 
Do  you  mean  apart  from  the  workhouse  stores,  sir  ? 

2726.  From  the  contractor,  yes  ?— I  do  not  think  it 
would  work ;   I  think  it  would  lead  to  abuse. 

2727.  You  think  that  really  the  only  practical  way 
is  for  the  Guardians  to  give  the  rations  ?--Yes. 

2728.  But  give  them  part  money,  up  to  a  certain 
amount  t— Yes,  give  them  plenty  of  variety,  and  let  it 
be  well  served. 

2729.  (Dr.  Downes,)  Are  the  sick  wards  in  a  separate 
building  at  Stockport  1— Yes,  sir  ;  the  male  hospital 
and  the  female  hospital  are  distinct. 

2730.  How  do  you  obtain  your  probationers  *? — I  adver- 
tised in  the  first  instance,  but  for  the  last  two  years  I  have 
only  issued  one  advertisement.  One  recommends 
another,  and  the  number  of  applicants  is  kept  up  in 
that  w^y. 

2731.  "Where  do  they  come  from  mostly ;  do  you 
get  them  locally  1— Locally,  and  round  about ;  Man- 
chester, of  course,  is  a  large  centre. 

2732.  When  they  pass  out  from  your  infirmary,  do 
they  go  into  local  work  for  the  most  part  ?— I  have  told 
you  how  they  drift ;  some  went  into  the  Poor  Law. 

2733.  But  was  it  local,  or  did  they  go  further  afield  ? 
—No,  <m]y  two  went  further  afield  ;  one  is  now  going 
to  Loffidon. 

2734.  Do  any  of  them  go  to  local  workhouses? 
— ^There  are  three  who  have  gone  to  local  workhouses. 

2735.  Do  you  know  how  they  have  got  on  there  ? — 
I  think  they  have  got  on  exceedingly  well ;  one  has 
just  been  appointed  superintendent  nurse  at  Broms- 
grove  Workhouse. 

2736.  Have  you  any  head  nurse,  or  anyone  imme- 
diately in  charge  of  the  sick  under  yourself  7— Yes, 
I  have  a  sister  in  each  block ;  in  the  male  hospital 
we  have  88  beds.  1  have  a  day  sister,  one  staff  nurse 
and  four  probationers  on  day  duty,  and  on  night  duty 
there  are  two  probationers,  one  senior  and  one  junior. 

2737.  But  no  one  nurse  in  charge  under  you7— 
No. 

2738.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  assistant  matron  7— 
Her  duties  are  mostly  in  the  domestic  part  of  the  work- 
houm. 

2739.  Does  she  take  any  part  in  the  nursing  7— None 
whatever. 

2740.  Have  the  Guardians  laid  down  any  regulations 


with  regard  to  your  nursing  department  7— The>  have*    jurw.  itktl, 
I  have  brought  a  copy  of  them.  

2741.  Were  they  framed  by  the  Guardians  7— My 
husband  and  I  and  the  doctor  drew  them  up. 

2742.  Were  they  approved  by  the  Guardians  7— Yes, 
sir. 

2743.  When  were  they  drawn  up  7— They  have  been 
amended  twice  ;  they  have  been  amended  recently 
with  regard  to  the  leave  of  absence ;  we  have  brought 
leave,  as  we  think,  up  to  date. 

2744.  Are  they  found  to  work  satisfactorily  on  the 
whole  7-— Very. 

2745.  Is  there  any  amendment  in  them  that  you 
would  suggest  7—1  cannot  see  anythmg  more  now  that 
the  leave  has  been  brought  up  to  date. 

2746.  Do  you  go  round  with  the  medical  officer  when 
he  attends  ?— Just  occasionally,  not  daily. 

2747.  To  whom  does  he  give  his  directions  7— To 
the  sister  in  charge  of  the  ward. 

2748.  In  what  way  are  you  brought  into  commu-    . 
cation  with  him  7—1  make  a  point  of  consulting  him 
whenever  it  is  necessary. 

2749.  How  would  he  communicate  with  you  7— He 
would  let  we  know  if  he  wished  to  see  me. 

2750.  Verbally  7~Yes. 

2751.  Do  the  nurses  make  any  reports  7— Yes, 
the  night  sister  makes  a  report  every  day. 

2752.  To  whom  is  that  report  submitted  7— It  comes 
to  the  office  ;  the  master  sees  it  and  I  see  it  every  day, 
but  so  far  as  the  sick  are  concerned,  it  is  left  to  the  medical 
officer. 

2753.  Do  you  make  any  report  to  the  Guardians  7 — 
In  the  case  of  probationers  I  make  a  report  when  we 
have  had  them  on  trial  for  two  months  ;  I  recommend 
them  or  otherwise. 

2754.  Do  you  make  any  report  that  goes  before 
the  medical  officer  7— No,  I  do  not,  I  report  to  him 
verbally. 

2755.  When  are  your  visits  to  the  sick  wards  made  ; 
have  you  any  routine  visits  daily  7 — I  invariably  go 
roimd  every  day. 

2756.  Who  examines  your  probationers  wh^  they 
pass  out  7— Two  principal  physicians  of  the  town, 
Drs.  Kayner  flind  Housman,  who  are  honorary  phy- 
sicians to  the  Stockport  Hospital. 

2757.  What  form  of  certificate  19  ffiven  to  them  7— I 
have  not  a  copy  with  me,  but  I  could  send  one. 

2708.  By  whom  is  it  signed  7— It  is  signed  by  Drs. 
Rayner  and  Housman,  by  Dr.  B«ile,  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Guardians,  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Board,  and  by 
myself. 

2759.  What  does  it  state  generally  7-i-Whether  they 
have  been  diligent  in  the  performance  of  their  duties ; 
what  number  of  marks  they  have  gained  in  the  examina- 
tion, etc. 

2760.  Who  gives  them  lectures  7-— Dr.  Bale,  weekly^ 

2761.  Is  he  your  medical  officer  7— Yes,  he  has  taken, 
a  great  interest  in  the  training. 

2762.  Does  anyone  else  give  lectures  7— The  sister, 
on  practical  work.  Mr.  Dansey  prohibited  me  from 
doing  that  when  we  first  began  to  give  lectures. 

2763.  (Dr.  Fuller.)  Do  you  know  if  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Guardians  to  appoint  a  resident  medical  officer 
when  they  have  the  new  building  7—1  think  so ;  but 
not  in  the  present  house. 

2764.  Does  the  medical  officer  devote  his  whole  time 
or  has  he  private  practice  as  well  7— He  has  a  private 
practice  and  a  district  practice  as  well,  and  our  cottage 
homes. 

2765.  As  regards  the  type  of  woman  applying  for  the 
position  of  probationer  in  your  infirmary,  have  you 
noticed  that  they  are  improving  or  otherwise  7—1 
take  the  best  candidate  that  applies. 

2766.  We  have  had  evidence  before  us  that  the  type 
of  woman  is  going  down ,  b  that  so  with  you!— I  thinic 
it  depends  on  the  selection  that  is  made. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


i*  rs.  HulL       2767.  Should  you  aay  that  your  probationers  are 

improving  as  regards  education  %—l  do  not  take  them 

unless  they  can  pass  the  seventh  standard. 

2768.  Have  you  any  particular  standard  that  you 
expect  them  to  pass  1—1  expect  them  to  be  able  to  pass 
the  seventh  standard  before  they  come  in,  and  I  always 
ensure  that  I  have  good  references  as  to  character- 
generally  from  a  clergyman  and  two  ladies  as  to  social 
position. 

2769.  Have  any  of  the  probationers  trained  at  Stock- 
port Infirmary  taken  the  position  of  matron  in  a  small 
workhouse  7— Yes,  sir,  at  Bishop's  Castle. 

2770.  Is  there  any  part  of  their  training  which  fits 
them  to  take  such  posts  1— Yes,  sir,  I  think  so.  I 
think  it  would  be  found  a  great  advantage  to  the  smaller 
workhouses,  say  below  200  inmates,  if  it  were  possible, 
in  future  appointments  of  matron — all  other  qualifica- 
tions being  equal — to  give  preference  to  one  who  had 
received  training  as  a  nurse.  I  also  consider  that 
adequate  salaries  should  be  paid,  so  as  to  obtain  superior 
candidates,  as  I  believe  that,  owing  to  the   inadequate 

*  salaries  in  some  instances  offered,  that  Guardians  do 
not  get  the  best  candidates,  hence  unqualified  people 
are  appointed,  and  this  tends  to  cause  friction. 

2771.  In  your  opinion,  there  is  nothing  in  the  type 
of  woman  that  applies  to  you  as  probationer  to  prevent 
her  filling  with  efficiency  the  position  of  workhouse 
matron  ?— I  think  she  has  had  sufficient  training. 

2772.  Is  there  any  special  part  of  the  training  in 
Stockport  Infirmary  which  would  fit  them  to  take  such 
administrative  positions  1—1  think  they  get  a  wide  view 
of  the  work. 

2773.  Are  they  instructed  in  ward  work— with 
regard  to  the  administration  of  the  ward,  as  distinct 
from  nursing  1— Yes,  I  make  a  very  great  point  of  that 
personally— the  care  of  the  linen  and  keeping  the  wards 
clean,  etc.  ;  \ 

2774.  Have  you  heard  any  special  opinions  expressed 
as  to  the  value  of  the  certificates  given  by  you  1—1  had 
a  little  discussion  about  it  some  time  ago— the  nurses 
were  rather  dissatisfied  with  it,  I  believe.  But  I  never 
take  a  candidate  without  ezplainmg  to  them  exactly  the 
position  we  are  in. 

2775.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  nurse  being  passed 
over  simply  because  she  had  been  trained  at  Stockport  1 
-^Not  many  have  applied  for  the  post  of  superintendent 
nurse. 

2776.  I  mean  as  ordinary  nurses  1 — Oh,  no,  they 
are  not.  I  have  a  letter  from  Manchester  saying  that 
the  nurses  from  StocJqK)rt  were  some  of  the  best  nurses 
they  had  had  on  their  staff. 

2777.  To  go  back  to  the  question  of  your  appointment 
as  matron  and  superintendent  nurse,  I  think  it  was 
understood  that  it  was  a  temporary  appointment  until 
the  Guardians  have  their  new  building  1— Yes,  I  think 
it  w^ould  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  it  then ;  I  do  not 
think  they  could  expect  it. 

2778  (Chairman.)  You  are  going  to  have  a  quite 


new  infirmary  at  Stockport,  are  you  noti— \Vc  are 
h(^ing  80. 

2779.  Separated  from  the  workhouse  altogether! — 
Entirely. 

2780.  Were  you  in  the  Poor  Law  service  before  you 
went  to  Stockport  1— Yes,  sir. 

2781.  Kb  matron  or  as  nurse? — After  my  training 
at  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  the  first  appointment 
I  had  was  at  Bury  Union  ;  I  then  went  into  private 
nursing  for  a  time,  but  returned  to  Bury  to  take  an 
appointment  as  charge  nurse  in  the  female  infirmary. 

2782.  You  were  not  then  a  matron  before  you  came 
to  Stockport  1— Yes,  sir,  after  I  left  Bury  (where  I  met 
my  husband)  we  obtained  an  appointment  as  matron 
and  superintendent  at  the  Borough  Hospital  at  Brighton, 
and  held  same  four  years ;  after  that  we  went  back  to 
Poor  Law  work  as  master  and  matron  at  Bishop^s  Castle  ; 
we  were  there  two  years,  and  were  then  appointed  at 
Stockport. 

2783.  Had  you  a  nurse  at  Bishop's  Castle  as  superin- 
tendent nurse  1— No,  it  was  too  small;  there  was  only 
myself  and  the  general  assistant. 

2784.  There  you  did  the  nursing  as  well  1— Yes,  and 
the  washing  and  the  baking,  and  the  cooking  and  every- 
thing. 

2786.  And  they  have  taken  one  of  your  nurses  to 
fill  the  same  position  1— Yes,  and  one  of  our  assistants 
is  appointed  as  master  now. 

2786.  So  that  you  were  really  more  trained  as  a 
nurse  than  as  matron  of  a  Morkhouse  1 — Yes,  that  was 
my  first  object  in  life. 

2787.  At  what  age  do  you  take  your  probationers  1— 
Twenty-one,  sir.  I  have  in  only  one  instance  takcai  a 
girl  who  was  in  her  twentieth  year,  and  the  Guardians 
told  me  that  perhaps  it  might  be  objected  to,  so  since 
then  I  have  not  done  it. 

2788.  As  to  the  granting  of  leave  to  nurses,  if  you 
were  not  both  matron  and  superintendent  nurse,  which 
of  those  two  officers  ought  to  have  the  granting  of  leave 
to  the  nurses  in  their  charge  1— In  our  present  circum- 
stances 1 

2789.  No  ;  assuming  that  you  did  not  hold  both  offices, 
which  of  the  three,  the  master,  or  the  matron,  or  the 
superintendent  nurse,  ought  to  give  leave  to  the  nurses  1 
— ^1  tlink  the  superintendent  nurse  ought  to  arrange 
the  leave,  becaufM  necessarily  she  must  know  the  cases 
she  has  to  nurse ;  I  think  she  must  arrange  it,  but  I 
think  the  matron  ought  to  sign  it ;  because  it  may 
happen  that  the  superintendent  nurse  shows  favouritism, 
and  there  may  be  jealousy  and  friction  on  that  point. 
I  think  the  matron  should  exercise  her  authority  finally, 
but  I  think  the  nurse  ought  to  have  the  making  of  the 
arrangements. 

2790.  Have  you  any  general  remarks  to  make,  Mrs. 
Hull  1 — I  think  you  have  brought  out  all  the  points ; 
I  think  that  friction  will  still  exist  unless  tact  is  shown  ; 
it  depends  mainly  upon  the  individuals  ;  and  I  think  it 
woidd  be  just  as  likely  to  exist  in  the  separate  infirmaries 
as  where  the  workhouse  and  the  infirmary  are  together. 


Mt't.  Moore. 


Mrs.  MooBE,  called ;  and  Examined. 


2791  (Chairman.)  Mrs.  Moore,  you  are  the  Matron 
of  the  Horsham  Union  Workhouse,  are  you  not  1— Yes. 

2792.  Will  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  size  of  that 
workhouse  1— We  average  about   150  inmates. 

2793.  And  how  many  of  those  are  sick  1  That  is  to 
say,  how  many  beds  for  the  sick  have  you  1—92 
b^s,  and  70  are  occupied  ;  the  infirmary  has  just 
been  re-classified,  the  new  male  infirmary,  which  was 
built  for  the  males,  we  have  had  to  transfer  the  females 
on  to  that  side  again. 

2794.  Are  the  sick  wards  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  house  1— Yes,  quite  separate. 

2795.  Have  you  a  superintendent  nurse  1— Yes,  sir. 

2796.  Has  she  been  there  some  timel — Sixteen 
months. 

2797.  And  before  that  had  you  one  for  any  length 
of  time  1 — We  have  been  there  two  years,  and  when  we 
went  there  there  were  two  nurses  to  do  the  whole  of 


the  work.  We  prevailed  upon  the  Guanlians  to  appoint 
a  superintendent  nurse  and  two  assistant  nurses.  Now 
we  have  four  on  the  staff,  and  it  is  not  too  many.  We 
have  also  a  servant  for  the  nurses  now. 

2798.  Are  you  a  trained  nurse  yourself  1 — Yes,  sir, 
I  was  trained  at  University  Hoflpital. 

2799.  And  had  you  been  in  the  Poor  Law  service 
before  you  went  to  Horsham  ?— Yes,  sir,  I  was  tv  o 
years  at  Westhampnett  before  I  went  to  Horsham  ; 
previous  to  that  I  was  at  South  Molton  two  years  ar.d 
eight  months  as  matron. 

2800.  And  you  were  trained  as  a  nurse  before  that  ? 
— Yes,  sir.  At  South  Molton  I  was  entirely  responsible 
for  the  nursing. 

2801.  So  that,  really,  you  were  matron  and  nurse 
as  well  there  1 — Yes,  at  Westhampnett  we  had  a  superin- 
tendent nurse. 

2802.  What  size  workhouse  is  Westhampnett,  how 
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many  beds  were  there  for  the  sick  ? — Sixty-four  beds 
for  the  sick,  but  not  all  filled,  of  course. 

2803.  Were  you  there  in  charge  of  the  nursing  ? — 
No,  we  had  a  superintendent  nurse  there  and  two 
as^tant  nurses,  one  night  nurse  and  a  day  assistant. 

2804.  I  am  asking  these  questions  so  as  to  show  that 
you  have  had  some  experience  of  a  superintendent  nurse 
and  a  matron  both  working  in  the  same  house  1 — Yes, 
or. 

2805.  You  say  that  it  is  possible  that  there  would  be 
friction  arising  out  of  the  issue  of  clothing  and  bedding  1 
— Yes,  unless  the  infirmary  is  entirely  separate  I  think 
ttiere  would  be.  The  matron  is  responsible  for  the 
repairing  and  keeping  up  and  making  of  the  clothing, 
and  the  issue  of  the  clothes,  and  it  is  for  the  matron  to 
«ay  when  those  clothes  are  to  be  condemned  or  whether 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  repaired  ;  and  it  is  also  her 
duty  to  say  when  the  infirmary  Imen  and  clothing  should 
be  changed. 

2806.  You  mean  renewed,  I  suppose  ?— No,  I  mean 
the  weekly  washing ;  that  has  to  be  done  at  the  same 
time  as  the  housework  is  done,  otherwise  it  would  clash. 

2807.  You  yourself  as  a  trained  nurse  would  be  able 
%o  express  an  opinion  as  to  how  frequently  linen  is 
wanted  2— Yes,  sir. 

2808.  SupposiDg  the  matron  was  not  a  trained  nurse  ? 
—That  would  make  ^.^  the  difference ;  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  small  houses  and  very  desirable 
in  large  ones  ;  more  bdpecially  in  small  ones,  where  she 
18  responsible  for  the  nurses.  There  should  be  no 
friction  if  a  nurse  is  a  good  nurse,  but  I  have  had  to 
deal  with  a  nurse  who  was  not  a  good  nurse  at  all,  and  I 
have  had  a  lot  to  put  up  with  from  her.  When  a  matron 
goes  through  the  wards  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
and  m<Hith  after  month,  and  finds  inmates  feeding  cases 
who  are  practically  dying,  and  who  in  her  opinion  should 
be  attended  to  by  the  nurse  herself  and  other  work 
being  done  by  the  inmates  which  should  be  done  by  the 
nurses.  I  call  that  culpable  neglect,  and  in  this  particular 
instance  the  nurses  were  not  overworked  ;  there  was  a 
night  nurse,  and  they  had  provided  good  helpers  for  the 
infirmary  to  do  the  scrubbing,  they  had  simply  the 
nursing  to  do.  The  superintendent  nurse  took  the 
male  side  and  the  assistant  nurse  the  female  side.  I 
considered  that  when  they  had  not  the  sick  to  attend 
to  they  should  have  attended  to  the  infirm  ;  I  have  seen 
poor  old  people  trying  to  get  out  of  bed  who  should  have 
had  the  nurse  to  dress  them,  and  I  have  seen  them 
walking  into  the  other  wards  with  their  dresses  not 
fastened  up.  A  trained  nurse  matron  sees  these  things. 
I  did  not  speak  about  that  to  the  nurses  because  I  felt 
I  should  be  wrong  if  I  did. 

2809.  I  gather,  then,  that  you  consider  that  a  trained 
matron  is  more  likely  to  have  friction  with  a  bad  superin^ 
tendent  nurse  than  an  untrained  person  1 — ^Yes,  with  a 
bad  nurse,  but  not  with  a  good  nurse.  But  I  think 
a  bad  nurse  should  be  dismissed  from  the  service. 

2810.  I  should  like  to  ask  your  opinion  on  this  point. 
Do  you  think  that  with  an  assistant  matron  under  you 
to  do  as  it  were  the  housekeeping  part  of  the  work,  you 
could  manage  a  house  of  the  size  you  are  at  now  and 
superintend  the  nursing  as  well? — I  could  not  do  the 
midwifery,  there  is  that  to  be  done. 

2811.  But  assuming  you  had  a  nurse  under  you  who 
was  a  trained  midwife  1 — Yes,  I  could  do  it  then. 

2812.  As  regards  the  amount  of  work  in  both  de- 
partments, you  do  not  think  it  impossible  ? — It  would 
be  rather  an  undertaking  in  the  winter  time. 

28 13.  How  many  sick  do  you  get  then  ? — We  have 
92  beds,  and  we  have  had  80  filled  this  winter,  and  they 
want  a  lot  of  attention. 

2814.  Assuming  that  you  had  a  proper  staff  under 
you,  do  you  think  you  could  do  the  duties  of  matron 
and  superintendent  nurse  1 — I  do  not  think  one  could. 
I  think  if  you  did  one  you  must  neglect  the  other.  And 
the  same  thing  applies  to  the  superintendent  nurse ; 
if  she  does  the  administrative  part  of  it  she  would  not 
have  time  to  do  the  nursing. 

2815.  I  notice  that  in  your  pr^is  you  object  to  the 
idea  of  the  superintendent  nurse  having  the  matron  *3 
duties  on  the  ground  that  she  has  not  been  trained  as  a 
matron  ;  will  you  tell  me  what  you  consider  the  training 


of  a  matron  ? — A  trained  matron  should  know  all  about  ^,9.  Moorf, 

washing  and  getting  up  linen,  and  about  cooking  and        

scrubbing ;  also  every  part  of  needlework  should  be 
understood,  cutting  out,  etc. 

2816.  That  is  the  sort  of  training  you  refer  to?— 
Yes,  sir,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  time  to  go  into  these  matters 
if  you  go  into  them  thoroughly :  the  issue  of  clothing 
and  the  getting  up  of  the  same ;  sometimes,  of  course, 
you  are  hampered  by  the  want  of  facilities  in  working  : 
for  instance,  we  have  a  shockingly  bad  laundry  :  in  the 
winter  time  it  is  simply  fearful  to  get  the  washing  done, 
the  drying  accommodation  is  so  bad. 

2817.  Have  you  rules  drawn  up  with  regard  to  the 
duties  of  the  various  officers  t — ^Yes,  sir.  Our  superin- 
tendent nurse  has  been  with  us  sixteen  months,  and  we 
have  not  had  a  vestige  of  friction — there  has  not  been 
any  since  she  has  been  there. 

2818.  I  want  to  ask  you  next  about  the  difference 
between  hospital-trained  nurses  and  nurses  trained  in 
Poor  Law  infirmaries ;  do  you  think  that  hospital- 
trained  nurses  are  not  suitable  for  Poor  Law  work  ? — 
Yes,  sir,  I  do,  and  I  must  press  that.  It  is  not  congenial 
to  them ;  in  hospital  work  you  get  acute  cases,  both 
surgical  and  medical ;  you  see  the  process  of  healing, 
and  it  is  very  interesting.  In  Poor  Law  work  ycu  very 
rarely  get  these  acute  cases,  most  of  them  are  chronic. 
When  I  first  went  to  Blean  (for  a  month  because  the 
nurse  was  ill),  almost  straight  from  the  hospital,  I  know 
how  very  disappointed  I  was  ;  they  were  not  interesting 
cases ;  it  was  very  hard  work,  but  not  the  work  one 
liked  and  was  accustomed  to.  I  think  infirmary-trained 
nurses  are  the  nurses  for  Poor  Law  work.  I  think  if  the 
superintendent  nurse  and  the  matron  each  do  their 
part  there  should  be  no  friction. 

2819.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  alleged  dearth  of 
nurses.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  actual  dearth  of 
nurses  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  Guardians 
are  to  blame  generally ;  they  do  not  give  enough  salary, 
the  quarters  are  not  comfortable,  and  the  nurses'  comfort 
is  not  looked  after  as  it  should  be.  Our  nurses  have  a 
nurses'  house  to  live  in,  their  apartments  are  very  com- 
fortably furnished  ;  they  have  a  servant  and  they  have 
their  food  nicely  cooked  for  them,  and  I  think  that  is 
half  the  battle.  We  have  been  there  two  years.  One 
of  our  nurses  has  been  with  us  one  year  and  nine  months, 
and  the  superintendent  nurse  has  been  there  16  months 
and  does  not  think  of  changing.  The  additional  nurses 
have  been  added  to  the  staff  some  nine  months. 

2820.  Do  you  agree  with  the  Workhouse  Nursing 
Order  of  1897  ]— Yes,  sir. 

2821.  You  consider  that  that  meets  the  case  ?— 
Entirely. 

2822.  (Mr.  Knollys,)  What  do  you  consider  an 
adequate  salary  for  a  superintendent  nurse  1 — A  superin- 
tendent nurse  in  a  house  of  our  size — I  consider  she 
should  have  £40. 

2823.  And  the  other  nurses?— The  other  nurses 
ought  to  have  £25,  rising  to  £30. 

2824.  And  you  consider  those  salaries  sufficient  ?— 
I  think  they  should  be  rising.  I  think  the  superuiten- 
dent  nurse  should  rise  to  £50,  if  Guardians  wish  to  re- 
tain her  services. 

2825.  And  your  Quardians  give  those  salaries?— 
Yes,  sir,  but  not  rising. 

2826.  And  you  have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
nurses  ?— No  difficulty  at  all,  sir. 

2827.  Do  the  Quardians  prescribe  a  dietary  for  the 
nurses?— No,  sir  ;  we  have  no  stated  dietaries,  we 
have  had  no  complaints  that  way. 

2828.  How  do  you  manage  ?— The  master  orders 
what  he  likes ;  we  all  have  the  same.  If  there  is  any 
difference  I  give  the  nurses  the  best ;  I  consider  they 
should  be  allowed  that. 

2829.  Do  they  get  any  money  in  lieu  of  rations  ]— 
No,  sir  ;  they  have  rations,  but  plenty  of  variety. 

2830.  {Dr.  Fuller.)  I  want  to  clear  up  the  question. 
You  say  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a  matron  who  is  a 
trained  nurse  also  to  act  as  superintendent  nurse  ;  you 
say  that  she  must  neglect  either  the  duties  of  one  post 
or  the  other  ?— Yes,  sir. 
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MINUrES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mrt,  Mo9re^      2831.  Do  you  take  it  that  the  matron's  position  and 

the  superintendent  nurse's  position  in  that  capacity  is 

one  of  supervision  only,  or  must  they  do  actual  practical 
nursing  i—ln  a  house  of  our  size  I  should  have  to  do 
actual  work,  hoth  in  nursing  and  matron's  duties. 
May  I  tell  you  what  my  daily  routine  is :  The  first  thing 
in  the  morning  is  breakfast  at  seven  o'clock — we  break- 
fast at  seven ;  after  that  there  is  the  issue  of  stimulants. 
I  measure  out  the  brandies  and  all  extras  for  the  in- 
firmary and  see  any  nurse  that  wants  to  see  me  as  to 
leave  or  anything  of  that  sort.  *  After  that  I  go  to  the 
kitchen,  that  would  be  about  eight  o'clock  ;  I  go  through 
the  dietaries  for  the  day  for  the  infirmary,  the  house, 
and  the  children.  After  that  I  make  a  visit  to  the 
nursery  in  the  house,  and  see  that  the  infants  are  properly 
looked  after  and  all  right.  Then  I  go  to  the  stores  and 
give  out  everything  that  is  required  for  the  day,  and  give 
the  superintendent  nurse  what  she  wants.  I  have  not 
an  ftflsistant  matrcHi  to  help  n^,  and  I  have  to  do  the 
whole  of  the  cutting  out  myselfi.  I  do  about  two  hours 
every  day,  so  as  to  keep  the  work  down ;  I  find  it  necessary 
to  devote  this  much  time,  every  day  to  the  cutting  out. 
Then  I  go  to  the  washhouse,  to  see  that  everything  is 
going  on  well  there  (I  ought  to  have  said  that  I  go  there 
befofe  breakfast  to  set  them  to  work).  Then  I  go 
through  the  wards  and  see  that  the  inmates  making 
beds,  etc.,  are  doing  their  work  properly,  and  that  the 
w^iQA  are  prq;)erly  done.  By  that  time  it  is  11  o'clock. 
I  then  go  round  the  infirmary,  which  takes  me  about  an 
hour ;  there  is  the  male  and  female  side  and  the  nursery. 
The  superintendent  nurse  confers  with  me  if  she  has 
anything  abet  wishes,  to  say.  Then  I  go  back  and  see  that 
the  dinnen  are  being  properly  served  in  the  kitchen. 


Then  to  the  wards  where  the  women  are  having  their 
meals.  Then  comes  our  own  dinner-time.  In  the  after- 
noon my  time  is  taken  up  with  callers,  letter  writing, ' 
and  another  visit  to  the  laundry  and  washhouse.  Some- 
times I  have  to  see  Quardiana  who  come,  or  lady  visitors 
who  call ;  the  time  is  fully  occupied. 

2832.  (Chairman.)  No  doubt  you  have  a  very  busy  day  t 
Mrs.  Moore,  but  what  I  should  like  to  ask  you  is  this  : 
That  two  hours  cutting  out ;  don*t  you  think  that  is  a 
duty  which  could  be  done  by  an  assistant  matron,  if 
you  had  one  1 — I  don't  know  whether  she  would  do  it 
satisfactorily;  I  did  have  an  assistant  matron  at  one 
time,  but  she  was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  we  have 
Jispensed  with  her  services.    . 

2833.  What  I  suggest  is  that  this  is  work  which 
could  be  done  by  somebody  of  less  capacity  than  a 
matnxi  ?— Yes,  it  migjit  be  done. 

2S34.  With  regard  to  the  evening  visit  of  the  master 
and  matron  to  the  sick  wards,  don't  you  think  that 
evening  visit  might  be  done  by  the  superintendent 
nurse  ?— Yes,  sir,  it  is  done  in  our  place.  I  only  visit 
the  infirmary  once  a  day  since  we  had  a  superintendent 
nurse ;  before  the  superintoklent  nurse  came  I  Tinted 
morning  and  evening;  but  smoe  her  appointment  I 
have  not  done  it.  I  thought  it  was  right  to  leave  that 
to  her.  I  thought  it  might  be  a  cause  of  some  frictioD 
if  I  did  so.    I  know  she  can  be  trusted. 

2835.  (Dr,  Fuller.)  In  your  opinion,  had  you  ao 
assistant  matron  and  a  suitable  officer  acting  as  ofaarg^ 
nurse,  you  could  very  well  oombine  the  two  offices  in  % 
union  of  the  size  of  Horsham  ?f-Yee,  sir,  I  could. 


Mr.  AdeocL 


Mr.  Adcock,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Ifr.  Adeodc,  you  come  from  West  Bromwich, 
I  gather ;  you  ore  maater  of  the  workhouse  there,  are 
you  not  ^I  am. 

2837.  You  have  not  had  any  friction  in  your  work- 
house, have  you  1— Not  the  slightest. 

2838.  We  should  like  to  hear  from  you  what  number 
of  patients  you  have  in  your  house  ;  what  is  the  average 
number  t— I  took  out  the  average  for  1901,  and  it  is  700. 

2839.  Seven  hundred  sick  ?— Oh,  no,  that  is  the 
number  in  the  house. 

2840.  How  many  of  those  are  sick  ?— The  average 
number  of  sick  for  last  year  is  182. 

2841.  How  many  nurses  do  you  have  to  attend  to 
these  patients  1-r-We  have  a  superintendent  nurse,  six 
charge  nurses  by  day,  and  two  charge  nurses  by  night. 

2842.  Is  your  wife  the  matron  ]— Yes,  sir. 

2843.  Is  she  a  trained  nurse  ?— No,  sir. 

2844.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
that  staff  of  nurses  ?— No  difficulty. 

2845.  You  have  had  plenty  of  applicaticMis  t— Yes,  sir. 

2846.  Do  you  train  probationers  ?— Not  at  present. 
The  Guardians  are  just  about  to  appoint  seven  proba- 
tioners. 

2847.  So  that  you  have  always  engaged  nurses  for 
your  staff  t— Yes. 

2848.  And  have  got  them  ]— Yes. 

2849.  Have  you  a  house  for  the  nurses  ?— -No,  not 
exactly  a  house  ;  they  have  separate  apartments  in  the 
infirmary  grounds,  which  embodies  the  medical  officer's 
surgery  and  waiting  rooms. 

2850.  They  have  comfortable  quarters,  you  would 
say  ?— Oh,  yes,  at  least  we  have  never  had  any  com- 
plaint about  their  quarters  at  all. 

2851.  Would  you  wish  to  put  forward  any  suggestion 
as  to  the  supply  of  nurses  from  the  experience  ct  West 
Bromwich  ?— The  infirmary  was  opened  in  1884,  and 
in  that  time  we  have  had  two  superintendent  nurses. 
The  one  who  was  there  first  left  to  be  married,  and  the 
other  one  is  there  now.  There  have  been  nine  charge 
nurses  in  that  time  (about  18  years),  six  of  whom  are 
with  the  Guardians  now.  There  has  been  one  death, 
and  three  of  them  have  left  to  get  married  ;  the  others 
are  still  with  ua.  Their  night  staff  has  been  six  in  that 
period.  The  Guardians  gave  the  first  two  notice  (they 
were  being  paid  12s.  a  week),  in  order  that  they  might 
raise  the  standard  of  nursing.    The  second  two  were 


trained  ;   one  of  them  went  into  private  nursing  and 
the  other  went  home.    The  third  itwo  are  with  ua  now» 

2852.  So  that  practically  your  nurses  have  stuck  to 
you  ?— Yes,  remarkably  well ;  they  have  only  left  to  be 
married,  and  the  one  death  I  have  referred  to. 

2853.  You  were  going  to  give  us  some  evidence  as  to 
the  Nursing  Order  of  1897,  Article  IV.,  with  regard  to 
the  respective  duties  of  the  various  officers  in  a  work- 
house?—That  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  the  country  at  differeut  places.  Article  TV., 
but  it  appears  to  me  there  need  be  very  litde  difficulty  ; 
I  am  in  this  position,  we  have  not  experienced  a  difficulty. 

2854.  We  have  had  a  great  many  witnesses  who 
have  experienced  it,  but  it  is  hardly  within  your  personal 
cognisance  ?— Oh,  no,  we  have  experienced  no  difficulty. 
We  have  always  had  the  greatest  hanoony  in  working. 

2855.  You  represent  a  Union  which  can  carry  orut 
its  working  without  friction  ?— Yes,  sir,  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  doing  so. 

2856.  (Dr.  Dcwnes.)  To  what  do  you  attribute  this 
absence  of  friction,  Mr.  Adcock  f— Might  I  have  jxist 
read  what  I  have  jotted  down  1 

2857.  I  think  if  you  will  answer  my  further  ques- 
tions that  will  do  as  well ;  have  the  Guardians  fnunetf 
any  regulations  ? — No,  sir. 

2858.  You  have  got  on  without  regulations? — Yes, 
sir. 

2859.  Have  you  yourself  framed  any  code  erf  rules  ? — 
No,  or  ;  the  only  rules  we  have  are  the  Local  Govern- 
nieni;  Board  Orders  for  the  cardinal  principle  of  main- 
tainiLg  discipline  in  workhouses. 

2860.  Have  you  had  the  same  superintendent  nurse 
the  whole  time  ?— Yes,  sir. 

2861.  Was  she  appointed  under  the  Order? — She 
was  appointed  before  the  Order,  sir. 

2862.  Is  she  a  trained  nurse?— Yes,  sir,  she  was 
trained  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  she  T^as  appointed  in 
August,  1896. 

2863.  You  think  it  is  simply  an  affair  of  tact  on  both 
sides  to  make  this  Artide  work  ? — I  do,  sir.  In  my 
judgment  Article  IV.  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

2864.  Is  there  any  other  reason  besides  the  general 
exercise  of  tact  that  you  would  assign  for  the  absence 
of  friction  in  your  case  ?— I  think  it  is  the  fact  tliat  we 
are  in  the  habit  ol  looking  upon  the  nurses  as  needing 
home  comforts  and  good  food  and  having  their  personal 
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well-being  attended  to;  this  has  tended  to  keep  them  as 
we  have  ;  we  try  to  make  it  a  home  to  them. 

2865.  Is  your  infirmary  separate  from  the  work- 
house ?--Yes,  sir. 

2866.  {Dr.  Fuller.)  How  do  you  avoid  friction  as 
regards  the  supply  of  linen  ?— By  giving  to  the  superin- 
tendent nurse  those  articles  she  asks  for. 

2867.  And  you  as  master  supply  the  articles  re- 
quisitioned for ;  and  what  do  you  do  supposing  you 
think  that  the  articles  she  requisitions  for  are  extrava- 
gant or  unnecessary  ?— Chat  the  matter  over  with  the 
superintendent  nurse  prior  to  issuing  them. 


2868.  And  if  she  still  maintains  her  requisition   is  Mr. 
necessary  ? — We  should  supply  it  at  once,  looking  at  it 

in  the  light  that  her  application  is  really  for  the  good  of 
the  sick  under  her  charge  ;  it  is  not  a  personal  applica- 
tion at  all. 

2869.  U)r.  Doumes.)  Have  you  any  difficulty  in 
getting  nurses  at  West  Bromwich  ? — No,  sir. 

2870.  Do  you  get  them  locally  ? — No,  we  have  one 
from  South  of  England,  one  from  Wales,  and  one  from 
the  North  of  England. 

2871.  How  do  you  get  them  ?— By  advertising  in 
the  service  papers  generally. 


Adcoek 


Miss  Fry,  called ;   and  Examined. 


ii872.  (Chairman,)  Miss  Fry,  you  are  superintendent 
nurse,  are  you  not,  of  Bath  Workhouse  Infirmary? — 
Yes. 

2873.  How  long  have  you  held  that  post?— Three 
years  in  May. 

2874.  What  number  of  beds  have  you  t— Two 
hundred  and  thirty-four. 

2875.  And  are  they  usually  filled  ;  what  is  the 
average  number  of  patients  1 — ^The  average  is  from  180 
to  200 ;  my  maximum  number  is  210. 

2876.  How  many  wards  are  there,  male  and  female 
wards,  roughly  speaking  1 — There  are  nine  female  and 
ten  male  wards. 

2877.  Are  they  mixed  in  with  the  other  buildings  of 
the  house  or  are  they  all  by  themselves  ?— AH  by  them- 
selves ;  the  house  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  work- 
house, the  infirmary,  and  the  asylum,  and  we  are  in  the 
middle  block. 

2878.  What  staff  of  nurses  have  you  ?— I  have  14 
nurses  under  me. 

2879.  What  is  the  average  number  of  patients  to  a 
nurse,  a  day  nurse  for  instance  ? — ^Taking  210  as  the 
number  of  patients,  there  would  be  21  to  a  day  nurse. 

2880.  And  to  a  night  nurse  ; — Fifty-two. 

2881.  You  do  not  consider  that  sufficient,  do  you  1 
— Not  for  the  night ;   decidedly  not. 

2S82.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  reason  why  the 
Guardians  do  not  supply  more  night  nurses?— W© 
have  not  asked  for  further  help  at  night,  but  we  had  no 
further  accommodation.  Now,  however,  they  have 
built  a  home,  so  there  will  be  room. 

2883.  Is  the  home  open  yet  ? — It  has  been  open  one 
month. 

2884.  Do  you  train  probationers? — We  have  taken 
them  lately ;  we  were  training  the  probationers  for 
one  year  and  sending  them  out  for  district  work  ;  but 
ndw  I  am  taking  them  for  three  years,  but,  of  course, 
we  have  no  resident  medical  officer. 

2885.  Have  you  a  medical  officer  who  gives  h\a  whole 
time  ?— No. 

2886.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  nurses 
to  keep  your  staff  up  ?— Yes,  I  do ;  that  is  why  I  began 
to  take  probationers.  The  great  trouble  in  getting 
nurses  is  that  when  you  advertise  you  get  for  assistant 
nurses  those  who  have  had  experience  in  fever  hospital 
work,  and  they  really  are  the  failures  there. 

2887.  You  find  that  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  the  failures 
in  the  infectious  hospitals. 

2888.  You  had  some  difficulty  until  you  took  pro- 
bationers ? — Yes. 

2889-90.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  that 
could  be  made  in  the  service  so  as  to  induce  nurses  to 
come  into  the  Poor  Law  service  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you 
are  to  get  nurses  ;  Bath  gives  them  so  little.  The 
probationers  are  only  getting  £5  the  first  year  ;  £lO 
the  second  ;  £l5  the  third  year.  And  then  the  treat- 
ment of  them  is  so  very  bad  ;  take  us  in  Bath.  Suppose 
a  nurse  has  some  one  to  see  her  on  pressing  business ; 
they  are  not  allowed  to  cross  the  corridor  (we  are  in  the 
middle  block) ;  the  nurse  must  go  down  to  the  front 
door,  and  prol)ably  speak  in  front  of  a  porter  and  inmate. 
They  might  as  well  be  in  prison. 

2891.  Do  not   they  allow  visitors? — To  me  only; 
not  to  the  nurses  ;   not  even  for  five  minutes.    Then* 
0581. 


again,  we  are  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  there  is  no 
night  porter,  and  the  door  must  be  locked  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night.  There  is  not  a  single  recreation  that  a  nurse 
can  have  all  the  year  round.  With  one  exception  they 
are  allowed  one  late  pass  about  Christmas  time,  when 
all  the  workhouse  officials  have  it. 

2892.  Would  you  have  power  to  give  her  leave  to  go 
out  assuming  you  could  get  somebody  to  open  the 
gate  ?— No. 

2893.  That  would  rest  with  the  master  and  matron  1 
—Yes,  if  they  were  reasonable  it  would  not  matter, 
but  they  will  allow  nothing. 

2894.  You  lay  some  stress,  do  you  nul,  on  tbe  super- 
intendent nurse  having  control,  under  the  medical 
officer,  to  give  food  in  any  form  or  in  any  quantity  ? — 
Yes. 

2895.  She  would  have,  I  suppose,  to  requisition  what 
she  wanted  from  the  master?— No,  that  was  not  what 
I  meant ;  I  drew  your  attention  to  that  because  I 
have  my  food  delivered  in  bulk  after  it  is  ordered  by 
the  doctor.  Suppose,  for  instance,  I  have  a  typhoid 
patient,  and  I  have  a  pint  of  milk  delivered  to  me  at 
four  o'clock  and  the  tea  hour  is  at  six.  I  have  had  the 
master  take  away  the  bulk  of  the  milk,  because  the 
whole  pint  was  not  given  at  the  one  meal.  There  is 
no  arrangement  for  us  to  give  the  food  at  different 
times  even  for  the  sick.  I  point  out  that  because  it 
shows  the  difficulty  that  we  have  had. 

2896.  As  another  possible  case  that  might  arise,  would 
you  suggest  that  the  appointment  of  scrubbers  might 
cause  friction  between  the  superintendent  nurse  and 
the  other  officers  ? — It  does,  decidedly. 

2897.  The  matron  (or  the  master)  chooses  the  scrubbers 
sent  to  you,  I  suppose  ? — Yes  ;  or  they  do  not  send 
them  at  all,  probably. 

''2898.  (Mr,  Krwllys,)  You  said  you  had  one  day 
nurse  to  21  patients  ;  have  you  found  that  sufficient  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  can  work  my  day  staff. 

2899.  With  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
nurses,  do  you  think  that  arises  from  there  being  a 
dearth  of  nurses,  or  from  causes  connected  with  the 
employment? — I  think  the  causes  connected  with  the 
employment,  certainly. 

2899*.  There  are  nurses,  but  they  will  not  take 
these  places  ?— I  think  that  is  it ;  I  know  it  from  my 
own  hospital  experience.  Nurses  when  looking  down 
the  advertising  columns  would  say,  "  Not  that ;  that 
is  an  infirmary." 

2900.  You  think  that  partly  arises  from  the  pay 
given ;  what  would  you  consider  yourself  an  adequate 
salary  for  a  nurse? — I  should  think  it  ought  to  be 
from  £lO  rising  to  £20  for  probationers ;  £20  for  an 
assistant ;  £25  for  a  staff  nurse  ;  and  £30  for  a  charge 
nurse  ;  it  really  ought  to  be  hospital  pay. 

2901.  Have  you  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
dietary  ?— No,  I  draw  all  their  meals  for  a  week. 

2902.  Do  they  get  rations  from  the  Guardians  ?  Do 
the  Guardians  draw  out  a  dietary  table? — Yes;  they 
do  that.  The  meat,  of  course,  comes  across  every 
day,  but  the  grocery  and  other  things  like  that  I  take 
every  week  and  portion  them  out. 

2903.  How  do  they  know  how  much  to  give  you  ? 
— Oh,  of  course  we  are  dieted,  and  we  have  sufficient. 

2904.  And  do  the  nurses  mess  together  ?— Yes. 

M 


MUi  Fry. 
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Minutes  of  evidence: 


^fiits  Fry.        2905.  And  you  think  that  they  are  content  with  the 
rations  ?— Yes. 

2906.  But  you  exercise  some  discretion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  meals,  do  you  ?— Yes. 

2907.  With  regard  to  quarters  ;  do  they  each  have  a 
separate  room? — ^In  the  new  house  they  will  have; 
they  moved  there  a  month  ago ;  they  all  have  their 
separate  rooms  now. 

2908.  They  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  their 
quarters  *?— No. 

2909.  (Chairman.)  Do  your  remarks  about  being 
in  prison  apply  to  the  new  nurses'  home  ? — ^Yes ;  I 
have  no  control  over  the  new  nurses'  home  at  all. 

2910.  Can  visitors  get  to  the  new  nurses'  home  ;  you 
said  visitors  from  the  outside  could  not  get  to  the  nurses  *? 
—No,  not  now ;   they  have  built  the  doorway  up. 

2911.  {Mr.  Knollys.)  Are  your  nurses  not  allowed 
to  see  visitors  at  all  ] — No. 

2912.  How  much  vacation  do  they  get  ?— They  are 
on  duty  from  eight  to  eight. 

2913.  I  mean  how  much  holiday  do  they  get? — A 
fortnight,  but  that  is  too  short,  you  know.  They  have 
two  hours  a  day  off  and  a  day  once  a  month,  and  I  give 
them  four  hours  on  Sunday.' 

2914.  (Dr.  Dawnes.)  Is  the  routine  leave  settled  by 
the  Guardians  ?— Yes. 

2915.  Ana  those  restrictions  you  have  spoken  of, 
are  they  imposed  by  the  Guardians  ? — ^I  suppose  so  ;  I 
spoke  about  it  to  the  porter  once  ;  he  said  it  came  under 
the  Local  Government  Board's  Orders. 

2916.  Has  any  representations  been  made  by  the 
Guardians  on  the  subject  ?— Not  in  my  time. 

2917.  With  regard  to  what  you  have  stated  about  the 
feeding  of  the  sick,  are  you  not  aware  that  the  medical 
officer  possesses  full  power  as  to  the  feeding  of  the 
sick  ? — Yes,  and  when  I  spoke  to  the  doctor,  of  course 
I  had  it  rectified. 

2918.  Do  you  make  any  representations  in  writing  to 
anyone  ?— No  ;  if  your  question  refers  to  2917.  Other- 
wise I  make  no  representations  or  requisitions  to  either 
master  or  matron  that  are  not  written  and  a  counterfoil 
kept. 

2919.  Do  your  nurses  keep  any  reports  1 — We  have 
our  night  report  books. 

2920.  Have  the  Guardians  framed  any  regulations 
as  to  your  reporting  ?— No. 

2921.  Has  the  matter  been  before  them  ?— Yes,  it 
was  mentioned. 

2922.  (Dr.  Fuller.)  Have  you  any  trouble  about  the 
supply  of  linen  ?— No,  I  get  it  easily. 

[    2923.  Do  you  requisition  the  master  or  the  matron  1 


—The  matron  for  the  linen  and  the  master  as  to  any 
repairs  in  the  establishment. 

2924.  You  told  us  you  had  the  cast-offs  from  the 
fever  hospitals  ;  have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
type  of  person  who  is  applying  as  prohaitioner  in  the 
IPoor  Law  service?— I  do  not  like  the  type  who  are 
applying  now.  They  are  too  often  of  the  servant  class, 
and  the  servant  class  have  not  learned  how  to  command 
the  kind  of  people  we  get  as  patients. 

2925.  Would  you  say  the  type  is  improving  ?— 
No,  I  have  had  one  or  two  nice  probationers,  but  the 
others  are  very  indifferent. 

2926.  Have  you  any  power  of  selection,  or  is  that 
left  to  the  Guardians  ?— It  is  left  entirely  to  the  Guardians 
now.    I  never  have  a  chance  of  passing  my  opinion. 

2927.  Are  your  probationers  taken  on  a  probationary 
period  ?— Yes,  for  three  months  ;  and  then,  of  course, 
I  should  have  the  right  to  refuse  or  keep  them. 

2928.  Have  you  exercised  your  right  7 — Once  or 
twice. 

2929.  Does  the  medical  officer  have  anjrthing  to  say 
in  the  matter  1 — Yes,  of  course  he  has  ;  next  to  me. 

2930.  You  said  that  the  infirmary  blocks  were  quite 
separate  from  the  workhouse  1 — Yes,  only  connected  by 
a  passage. 

2931.  As  far  as  I  remember  you  have  one  ward  in 
the  workhouse  ?— One  ward  ;  oh,  yes,  but  even  then 
that  does  not  communicate  with  the  workhouse. 

2932.  Can  the  workhouse  officials  get  into  those 
wards  without  coming  through  the  sick  wards  ?— 
I  have  the  right  to  lock  the  door. 

2933.  Are  all  ycur  infirmaries  apart  from  the  A\ork- 
house  now  ? — Yes. 

2934.  Is  it  possible  to  separately  administer  the 
infirmary  wards  ? — No,  we  have  the  same  kitchen. 

2935.  Would  it  be  possible  to  do  sol — ^They  would 
have  to  build  for  it. 

2936.  (Chairman.)  What  measures  are  taken  to  train 
your  probationers  ;  does  the  medical  officer  lecture  to 
them  1 — No,  I  do  the  lecturing  at  present. 

2937.  Are  there  any  nurses  who  have  been  there 
some  time  ? — Yes,  my  deputy  nurse  has  been  there  seven 
years ;  two  other  nurses  have  been  there  five  years ; 
the  charge  nurses  were  mostly  there  when  I  went.  I 
promoted  some  from  the  staff  to  be  charge  nurses  ;  I 
have  had  a  good  staff  until  lately. 

2938.  Are  they  leaving  now  ? — I  am  rather  afraid 
the  nurses  will  go  now,  owing  to  the  Guardians  placing 
the  responsibility  of  the  cleaning  of  the  wards  imder  the 
master  and  matron ;  the  wards  have  so  retrograded  in 
appearance  as  to  become  a  reproach  to  the  nurses  and 
a  jeopardy  to  their  reputation. 


Dr.  CaHer. 


Dr.  Cabter,  called  ;    and  Examined. 


2939.  (Chairman,)  Dr.  Carter,  you  appear  on  behalf 
of  the  Guardians  of  the  Billericay  Union,  do  you  not  ? 
-Yes. 

2940.  You  are  the  medical  officer,  are  you  not? — 
Yes. 

2941.  Your  Guardians  have  made  an  application  to 
the  Board  that  your  infirmary  should  be  recognised  as 
a  training  school  ?— Yes. 

2942.  What  number  of  beds  have  you  in  that  in 
firmary  ?— Thirty-three  in  the  hospital  itself.  Then 
of  course  there  are  infirm  wards — ^'^  do  not  nurse  in 
the  infirm  wards. 

2943.  What  is  your  staff  at  present  ?— We  have  two 
certificated  nurses — certificated  under  the  Poor  Law — 
and  a  probationer. 

2944.  Certificated  under  the  Poor  Law  ?— Yes,  they 
have  been  trained  under  the  Poor  Law,  one  at  Croydon, 
and  the  other  at  one  of  the  large  hospitals  ;  one  has  had 
fourteen  years  experience  under  the  Poor  Law,  and  the 
other  ten. 

2945.  Do  you  live  somewhere  quite  close  to  the 
workhouse  ?— Yes,  I  live  about  150  yards  off. 

2946.  Then  do  you  propose  to  establish  some  scheme 


of  training  these  probationers  % — Yes,  both  our  nurses  are 
very  good — one  of  them  exceptionally  good.  We  have 
a  new  hospital  now  ;  before  that  we  had  an  old  nurse, 
and  no  certificated  nurse  at  all ;  now  we  have  two 
certificated  nurses  and  a  probationer,  and  there  is  a  lot 
of  work  done  now.  The  probationer  is  put  to  do  work 
which  is  really  nursing,  and  which  in  a  large  training 
school  she  would  not  be  put  to  for  a  year.  With  us 
she  gets  a  very  good  idea  of  nursing,  because  i^e  has  to  do 
the  actual  work,  whilst  in  a  large  training  school  she 
would  only  be  doing  cleaning  up  and  so  on,  and  our 
probationers  certainly  know  more  at  the  end  of  a  year 
than  an  ordinary  probationer  would  know. 

2947.  Your  head  nurse  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence, has  she  not  ? — Yes,  she  was  fourteen  years  in  the 
Croydon  Infirmary. 

2948.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  lectures  ? — 
I  would  give  lectures,  or  my  assistant  would  :  it  depends 
on  how  much  you  would  want  in  that  way.  You  see 
we  shall  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  probationers  if 
their  time  is  not  allowed  to  count.  That  is  what  we  are 
anxious  to  do,  so  that  we  can  always  go  on,  and  the 
probationers  can  go  on  to  some  larger  infirmary. 

2949.  What    accommodation    have    you    foi*    these 
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nurses  ? — ^We  have  a  bedroom  for  each  nurse,  and  the 
probationer  has  her  own  room. 

2950.  I  imderstand  your  proposal  is  to  take  a  great 
many  more  probationers  ? — Oh  no,  only  one. 

2051.  Do  you  wish  that  that  one  should  be  considered 
as  qualified  to  take  the  position  of  superintendent  nurse  ? 
— Oh  no,  I  ^ould  not  propose  that  she  should  be  con- 
sidered fit  for  that— only  that  you  should  let  the  time 
she  has  spent  with  us  count  towards  her  time  in  the 
Poor  Law  ;  so  that  when  she  goes  on  into  a  larger 
infirmary  all  the  time  she  has  spent  with  us  shall  not  be 
lost.  If  a  year  were  only  allowed  to  count  as  six  months, 
that  would  be  something. 

2952.  Would  you  propose  to  give  lectures  to  that  one 
probationer  yourself  ?— Yes. 

2953.  (Dr,  Fuller,)  What  class  of  cases  have  you  at 
your  infirmary? — ^We  get  nearly  all  sorts — we  get 
nearly  all  the  surgery  in  the  rural  district.  Brentwood 
is  our  largest  place — they  have  a  cottage  hospital  there. 

2954.  Do  you  nurse  all  cases  in  the  workhouse  infirm- 
ary 1 — We  nurse  all  sorts  of  ordinary  illness— whatever 
may  come  in. 

2955.  Do  you  get  all  kinds  of  diseases  ? — Yes. 

2956.  Such  as  pneumonia  or  rheumatism  ?— Oh  yes  ; 
it  is  very  largely  used — I  say  sometimes  too  much. 
We  got  a  case  in  this  morning  which  must  be  operated 
cm  tonday — I  am  te  do  it  at  four  o'clock. 

2957.  What  class  of  cases  do  you  get  that  need  operat- 
ing upon  ? — This  b  a  case  of  an  enlarged  abscess  in  the 
hip  of  doubtful  origin,  and  we  are  g(Hng  to  clean  it  up  and 
so  on.  We  get  also  cases  or  pneumonia,  rheumatic 
fever,  heart  diseases,  and  so  on. 

2958.  Have  you  thought  out  any  curriculum  or 
system  of  training  1 — No,  but  I  think  that  could  be  met 
in  any  way  this  Board  considered  necessary. 

2959.  Are  we  to  understand  from  what  you  have 
said  that  the  Guardians  do  not  wish  their  school  to  be 
recognised  as  a  school  qualified  for  training  for  the 
position  of  superintendent  nurse? — They  would  not 
get  enough  experience  there  to  qualify  anyone  to  be  a 
superintendent  nurse,  but  I  think  a  probationer  might 


very  fairly  be  allowed  to  count  the  time  she  has  spent   Dr.  Carter. 
witii  us.  

2960.  Do  you  wish  your  probationers  to  stay  longer 
than  one  year  ? — No ;  all  that  they  would  learn  from  us 
they  would  learn  in  one  year.  The  probationer  gets  a 
lot  of  actual  nursing  which  she  would  not  get  in  a  large 
London  hospital — she  does  nothing  there  in  the  first 
year  except  cleaning  up  and  so  on.  With  us  she  does 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  ward,  and  presently  she  would 
take  a  certain  amount  of  night  duty. 

2961.  Do  you  wish  that  this  year  should  count  as 
one  of  the  three  years  which  according  to  the  present 
Order  must  be  spent  in  a  recognised  training  school  ? — 
I  think  I  might  very  fairly  a^  you  to  allow  a  year  to 
count  as  six  months.  You  would  thus  get  us  out  of 
our  difficulty,  or  to  some  extent  would  help  us  at  any 
rate. 

2962.  From  your  experience  of  workhouse  infirma- 
ries don't  you  think  there  is  a  very  large  demand  for 
ordinary  trained  nurses  without  necessarily  going  for 
the  position  of  superintendent  nurse? — Yes,  but  of 
course  everyone  likes  to  have  a  chance  of  bettering 
their  position.  They  naturally  want  to  get  as  high  as 
they  can. 

2963.  Is  your  infirmary  capable  of  training  persons 
to  act  in  the  ordinatry  capacity  of  nurses  ?— Oh  yes. 

2964.  Would  they  be  trained  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  nursing  ? — Yes. 

2965.  Before  she  leaves  you  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2966.  What  about  the  higher  branches  of  nursing  ? — 
I  think  you  want  a  bigger  school  for  that,  but  she  would 
get  an  opportunity  for  this  when  she  passed  into  the 
kirger  one  ? 

2967.  But  assuming  that  the  ordinary  workhouse 
nurse  should  be  a  thoroughly  well-trained  nurse  ? — 
Undoubtedly  she  should. 

2968.  Is  your  workhouse  infirmary  capable  of  training 
probationers  to  fill  that  position  satisfactorily  ?— I 
think  if  she  were  there  three  years  she  would  get  very 
good  experience,  and  would  have  quite  enough  work  to 
train  her  for  any  ordinary  cases— quite  enough,  except 
of  certain  rare  diseases  that  she  would  not  see  enough  of. 


Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Joseph 
Brown. 


2969.  {Chairman,)  Mr.  Brown,  you  are,  I  believe, 
a  member  of  the  Dewsbury  Board  ? — I  am,  sir. 

2970.  You  were,  I  think,  chairman  ?— Yes,  I  have  been 
chairman  three  years,  and  chairman  of  the  principal 
committees  for  something  like  eleven. 

2971.  Have  you  had  difficulty  in  procuring  nurses 
at  Dewsbury? — Very  considerable  difficulty,  sir,  more 
particularly  say  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and  again 
recently.  We  have  lost  three  of  our  most  likely  nurses 
through  the  fear  that  I  have  pointed  out  there,  of  their 
being  unable  to  obtain  a  good  appointment  through 
not  having  had  a  resident  medical  officer. 

2972.  How  many  beds  have  you  at  Dewsbury  ? — 
Two  hundred,  sir. 

2973.  Does  your  medical  officer  give  full  time? — 
Practically — ^well,  no,  he  is  not  required  to  give  full  time. 
He  is  under  contract  to  give  us  two  hours  in  the  morning 
and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon  of  every  day,  and  in 
addition  he  has  to  give  lectures  to  the  nurses. 

2974.  How  many  nurses  have  you  now  ? — We  have 
eleven  now,  sir,  altogether,  I  think. 

2975.  You  made  an  application  some  httle  time  ago 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  this  matter,  did  you 
not  ? — ^We  did,  sir. 

2976.  And  the  Board  said  that  any  nurse  trained  at 
Dewsbury  should  not  be  prevented  from  holding  any 
appointment  to  which  she  might  have  been  appointed, 
simply  because  she  had  not  been  trained  at  a  workhouse 
where  there  was  a  resident  medical  officer,  but  that  any 
such  case  should  be  considered  on  its  merits  ?— -That  was 
the  undertaking  given  us  here ;  we  came  here  as  a 
deputation  at  the  time  that  this  difficulty  began.  We 
wrote  about  it  several  times,  and  eventually  had  an 
interview  with  some  gentleman  at  this  office,  and  he  told 
us  that  we  might  assure  the  nurses  that  they  should 
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never   be  debarred  from  holding  a   situation    simply 
because  we  had  no  resident  medical  officer. 

2977.  And  with  that  assurance  have  you  still  diffi- 
culty ? — For  a  while  that  answered  very  well,  sir,  but 
within  the  last  eighteen  or  perhaps  twelve  months  and 
at  this  present  moment  we  are  losing  three  ;  they 
say  that  when  they  have  served  their  full  time  they 
wUl  practically  have  to  begin  all  over  again. 

2978.  You  say  that  three  are  hkely  to  leave  ?— -We 
have  lost  three  since  the  commencement  of  the  curfent 
year,  sir. 

2979.  Where  have  they  gone  to  ?— One  lias  come  to 
London  ;  I  do  not  know  where  the  others  are. 

2980.  Have  they  stayed  in  the  Poor  Law  service  ? — 
One  has,  I  know,  sir  ;  she  has  gone  into  a  public  infirm- 
ary, but  one  left  it  altogether.  You  see,  sir,  they  do 
not  give  us  the  reason  in  writing  why  they  are  leaving  ; 
it  is  not  given  us  in  a  formal  way  ;  it  is  given  us  through 
the  master,  and  that  is  the  answer  they  have  given  to 
us  in  that  way. 

2981.  Has  there  been  any  other  trouble  with  them  T 
None,  whatever. 

2982.  Do  they  complain  of  their  quarters  ? — Oh,  no, 
they  cannot  complain  of  their  quarters  with  us  ;  we  have 
had  one  complaint  in  that  direction  lately,  but  we  took 
it  that  it  was  a  **  colourable  "  complaint.  The  com- 
plaint was  that  the  utensils  used  by  the  nurses  were 
washed  up  in  the  same  sink  in  the  kitchen  as  the  patientii' 
utensils  were  ;  we  did  not  regard  that  as  the  real  reason 
at  all. 

2983.  You  have  had  your  attention  called  of  course, 
to  the  Yorkshire  Scheme  for  appointing  an  examining 
body  ?— Oh  yes,  we  were  represented  upon  that  for  a 
few  months  during  its  inception,  but  we  withdrew 
for  various  reasons. 
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Mr,  Joseph      2084.  Dewsbury  has  not  seen  its  way  therefore  to 
Brown^      proceed  any  further  in  that  scheme  % — No,  sir,  we  hope 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  will  take  it  up. 

2985.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  Yorkshire 
Seheme  of  local  examining  centres  should  not  succeed 
if  it  was  well  managed? — No,  sir,  I  am  prepared  to 
answer  that  in  the  negative. 

2986.  You  think  the  "Sorkshire  College  would  be 
a  suitable  body  to  appoint  examiners  ?— Undoubtedly 
so,  sir. 

2987.  I  think  you  wish  to  say  something  in  favour 
of  non-resident  medical  officers  ? — Yes,  sir,  because 
we  had  this  matter  under  consideration  when  we  built 
the  new  infirmary,  as  to  whether  we  should  appoint 
a  resident  medical  officer  and  so  comply  with  the  CS-der, 
but  we  decided  not  to  do  so.  What  influenced  us  was 
that  the  number  of  patients  is  such  and  the  size  of 
the  union  and  the  rateable  values  are  such  as  not 
to  warrant  us  in  appointing  both  a  resident  medical 
officer  and  another  experienced  medical  officer  as  a 
consultative  or  generally  supervising  medical  officer 
for  the  \mion,  and  we  felt  that  we  should  not  get  from 
«  young  medical  officer  the  same  qualified  attention 
loir  the  inmates  that  we  should  from  an  experienced 
^ntleman  practising  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  same 
as  we  have  now.  He  must  necessarily  be  a  young  man 
to  come  there  and  we  wanted  someone  more  qualified. 
That  is  why  we  did  not  appoint  a  resident  medical 
officer.  If  we  had  appointed  a  resident  medical  man 
and  then  engaged  some  local  practitioner  of  good  stand- 
ing to  occupy  the  position  of  consulting  officer,  we 
eould  not  have  expected  the  same  attention  from  him 
that  we  are  now  getting  from  one  of  the  most  able 
medical  men  we  have  in  the  whole  district. 

2988.  (Jfr.  Knollys.)  Do  you  know  that  that  system 
is  carried  out  in  many  large  infirmaries  and  found  to 
answer  well ;  a  young  man  is  appointed  as  resident 
with  a  man  of  large  experience  who  visits  at  certain 
times  of  the  day? — ^We  should  liave  no  doubt  about 
its  efficiency  if  a  sufficient  stipend  could  be  ofifered  for 
the  work,  but  where  we  had  only  200  beds,  it  would 
be  too  little  to  give  anything  like  a  sufficient  salary  for 
any  local  gentleman.  It  would  involve  us  in  too  much 
expense. 

2989.  But  the  system  is  carried  out  in  many  large 
towns,  Newcastle,  for  instance? — Newcastle  is  much 
bigger  than  ours,  sir  ;  if  we  had  had  a  larger  number 
we  shoxlld  probably  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion, 
but  with  200  beds  there  would  have  been  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  engage  the  attention  of  a  resident  medical 
gentleman,  and  we  thought  that  difficulties  might  have 
arisen  in  that  direction,  and  it  was  on  that  account 
that  we  decided  to  employ  the  best  medical  man  we 
could  secure. 

2990.  What  salaries  do  you  pay  your  nurses  ?— -They 
pay  the  probationers  £l5  to  £20 ;  the  staff  nurses  are 
paid  £30  rising  to  £35. 

2991.  And  you  find  your  probationers  do  not  stay 
on  to  be  staff  nurses  in  your  own  workhouse  ?— That 
is  the  difficulty  we  are  labouring  under  at  the  present 
moment. 

2992.  Why  do  they  not  stay  ?— The  only  reason  that 
has  been  given  to  us  has  been  this  that  I  have  given 
to  you  now. 

2993.  Because  they  cannot  rise  to  be  superintendent 
nurses  ?— No,  they  say  that  their  future  advancement 
will  be  prejudiced  by  our  not  having  a  resident  medical 
officer. 

'    2994.  (Dr.  Fuller,)  May  I  ask  you  what  the  salary 
of  your  medical  officer  is  ? — £150. 

2996.  And  what  salary  would  you  think  it  necessary 
to  give  a  resident  medical  officer? — £l00 ;  that  is 
what  they  are  paying  in  the  local  district  infirmary. 

2996.  And  do  you  regard  that  as  barring  such  an 
appointment  ?— No  sir,  we  thought  there  would  be 
scarcely  sufficient  work  to  employ  this  resident  medical 
man  and  to  secure  a  competent  visiting  physician  ; 
that  200  beds  would  hardly  have  been  sufficient  em- 
ployment, at  least  so  we  were  led  to  believe  by  several 
people  we  had  consulted  on  the  point. 

2997.  Were  they  professional  men  ?— They  were, 
ar,  those  whom  we  consulted  on  the  matter. 


2998.  You  thought  the  class  of  cases  you  had  did 
not  warrant  you  in  employing  both  a  resident  and  a 
visiting  medical  officer? — You  see,  sir,  the  majority 
of  those  we  have  are  not  sick ;  they  are  more  conva- 
lescent cases  than  really  sick,  they  are  old  people.  We 
are  at  the  present  time  engaged  in  transferring  from 
the  infirmary  about  twenty  of  them,  not  to  a  conva- 
lescent ward,  but  to  an  infirm  ward.  You  see,  the  old 
infirmary  which  we  abandoned  some  ten  years  ago, 
we  have  since  had  it  rehabilitated  and  made  into  an 
old  people's  block  for  the  classification  of  the  old  peoplei 
so  that  the  respectable  old  people  who  have  been  brought 
to  the  workhouse  through  no  fault  of  their  own  may 
have  apartments  by  themselves.  We  have  more  room 
than  we  want  for  that  purpose  and  the  doctor  has 
requested  us  to  take  a  number  of  these  old  people  out 
of  the  infirmary  and  put  them  in  that  block  w^here 
they  will  be  under  the  care  of  one  woman. 

2999.  What  number  of  beds  will  that  leave  in  the 
infirmary  proper? — I  am  afraid  they  will  be  nearly 
full  then,  sir,  because  we  have  found  our  cases  vastly 
on  the  increase  during  the  last  ten  years. 

3000.  Since  your  infirmary  was  opened  do  you 
find  less  objection  on  the  part  of  outside  cases  to  come 
in  for  relief  ? — Undoubtedly ;  that  is  the  secret  of  the 
shortness  of  beds  ;  the  poor  will  sometimes  ask  to  come 
in  to  be  treated ;  we  have  secured  the  unqualified 
confidence  of  the  poor  outside. 

3001.  Don't  you  think  if  you  appointed  a  resident 
medical  officer  in  addition  to  your  present  medical 
officer  that  that  would  be  a  still  further  inducement 
for  your  outdoor  sick  to  come  in  ? — 1  do  not  think 
we  have  any  that  it  would  influence. 

3002.  You  know  probably  that  if  sick  medical  relief 
cases  are  treated  in  the  infirmary  they  recover  much 
more  quickly  and  are  in  better  health  in  a  shorter 
time,  and  sooner  able  to  resume  their  work  than  if 
they  were  treated  in  their  own  homes  1 — The  difficulty 
is  with  the  poor ;    that  they  do  not  recognise  that. 

3003.  You  think  'that  is  so  ? — We  have  proved  it, 
sir.  In  some  cases  we  have  continued  the  out-relief 
in  full  whilst  we  brought  the  husband  (if  it  was  the  man 
who  was  iU)  into  the  infirmary.  We  have  continued 
the  relief  to  his  family  at  the  old  figure  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  come  in.  That  has  brought  down  the 
objection  of  the  poor  people  to  coming  in. 

3004.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  system  in 
operation  at  Bradford  ?  No,  I  have  not,  sir.  I  have 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  it ;  all  I  know  is  that  they 
have  a  nurses'  home  separate. 

3005.  Are  you  aware  that  they  liave  an  assistant 
medical  officer  and  a  visiting  surgical  officer  and  a 
resident  medical  officer  ?— No,  sir,  I  did  not  know  that. 

3006.  And  that  there  is  some  prospect  of  an  additional 
medical  assistant  being  required  ? — I  have  the  impression 
that  their  infirmary  is  very  much  larger  than  ours. 

3007.  It  is  about  twice  the  size ;  you  may  consider 
it  necessary  in  a  year  or  two  to  appoint  a  resident  medical 
officer  ? — I  do  not  know  how  it  might  take  with  my 
Board  in  that  case ;  there  would  be  considerable  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  many  to  do  it. 

3008.  Have  you  any  statistics  showing  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  cases  treated  in  your  infirmary  during 
the  last  five  years  ?— No,  sir,  I  have  not  inquired  into 
that ;  I  have  not  made  any  specific  inquiry  in  that 
direction. 

3009.  {Chairman,)  Do  you  think  therv^  h^s  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  acute  cases  ? — Yes,  sir,  I 
should  say  there  was,  because  we  have  induced  them  to 
apply  to  us  for  treatment  in  that  way,  and  that  has 
multipUed  the  number.  When  we  built  for  200  beds 
we  thought  we  were  building  for  20  years  or  more. 
But  now,  as  I  say,  we  have  had  to  make  further  pro 
vision. 

3010.  (Dr,  Doumes,)  You  do  not  know  the  number 
of  deaths  in  your  workhouse  ?— I  could  not  tell  you, 
but  the  mortaUty  is  very  considerably  reduced  since  we 
opened  the  new  infirmary.  I  had  the  figures  for  that, 
but  I  have  not  them  in  my  mind  just  now.  The  doctor 
laid  the  statistics  before  us  for  the  first  five  years,  show- 
ing that  we  had  reduced  the  mortaUty  very  largely 
since  we  opened  the  new  infirmary,  because  we  have  a 
very   careful   system   of   ventilation   over    slow   heat 
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radiators ;  the  air  is  cottBtantly  being  renewed  by 
wanu  air  direct  from  the  outside.  The  doctor  attri- 
buted the  lower  death-rate  a  good  deal  to  the  improved 
conditions  of  ventilation.  Of  course  the  majority  of  the 
-cases  we  get  are  asthmatical  and  bronchial  cases. 

30U.  {Dr,  Fuller.)  Is  youi  workhouse  medical 
officer  also  district  medical  officer  ?— No,  Mr. 

3012.  Would  it  be  possible  to  combine  the  two  offices 
in  one  man  in  your  case  ? — No,  because  the  gentleman 
"we  now  have  comes  from  Batley,  and  our  workhouse  is 
Ja  Dewsbury. 


3013.  Does  the  town  of  Dewsbury  have  more  than    Mr.  Joseph 
one    district    medical    officer  ?— No,    the    workhouse      Brown. 
medical  officer  has  no  outside  duties  whatever.  

3014.  Is  your  workhouse  medical  officer  attached  to 
the  cottage  hospital  ?— I  believe  he  is,  sir,  but  I  cannot 
speak  positively  ;  he  is  in  Batley  and  I  am  in  Dewsbury, 
so  far  as  my  municipal  interests  are  concerned. 

3015.  How  far  does  the  medical  officer  live  from  the 
workhouse  ] — Probably  a  mile,  but  he  is  connected  by 
ielephoae. 


Dr.  HuiiPHBEYS,  called  ;  and  Examined* 


3016.  {Chairman.)  Dr.  Humphreys,  will  you  kindly 
"tell  us  how  to  describe  you  in  the  minutes  of  the  pro- 
49eedings  ]— I  am  an  L.R.C.P.  London,  and  M.R.C.S. 

3017.  You  have  supplied  us  with  some  copies  of 
your  article,  so  that  we  know  your  proposal,  but  we 
liave  asked  you  to  come  and  show  us  the  maps  you 
bave  made  setting  it  out  ? — I  have  them  here  and  will 
^ow  them. 

3018.  You  say  that  as  regards  Wales  you  have  found 
it  difficult  to  do  anything  ?-— I  had  a  great  difficulty  in 
arranging  for  the  provision  of  nurses  in  Wales,  there 
being  so  few  places  where  they  can  be  trained. 

3019.  This  map  that  you  produce  shows  how  you 
propose  to  establish  infirmaries  to  take  the  acute  cases 
-out  of  all  workhouses? — To  take  all  cases  of  sickness 
out  of  the  workhouse  ;  the  small  red  circle  indicates  the 
position  where  the  central  institution  would  be  ;  the 
larger  circle  gives  an  idea  of  the  distance  about  1 1  miles 
4tcro8s  ;  it  is  at  any  rate  about  1 1  miles  from  the  centre  ; 
that  is  about  the  distance  that  patients  would  have  to 
travel  to  the  centre. 

3020.  How  many  new  infirmaries  would  have  to  be 
built  under  your  plan  ?— That  would  depend  upon  the 
Accommodation  at  present,  to  a  great  extent. 

3021.  You  propose  to  utilise  all  existing  hospitals ; 
<lo  you  propose  to  utilise  the  existing  infirmaries  ? 
— My  scheme  is  not  based  upon  the  ordinary  civil 
hospitals ;  it  deals  with  the  nursing  of  sick  persons  under 
the  Poor  Law,  and  supposes  that  they  will  remain 
imder  the  same  authority.  Where  infirmaries  were 
«eparate^  from  the  workhouse  and  suitable  they  would 
be  utilised.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  get  any  nurses  at 
«ll  in  infirmaries  which  are  actually  inside  the  work- 
house walls. 

3022.  To  take  the  county  that  I  am  most  closely 
.acquainted  with,  the  county  of  Yorkshire.  I  see  you 
propose  to  have  one  of  these  centres  at  Northallerton 
«nd  one  at  York  for  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  one 
at  Middlesbrough,  and  one  at  Scarborough  ;  is  that  the 
idea  1 — ^Yes,  that  is  worked  out  on  tlie  distances  from 
the  different  workhouses  scattered  about,  the  convenient 
centres  to  which  patients  could  be  sent.  I  have  no 
local  knowledge  of  Yorkshire  ;  it  is  worked  out  on  the 
map  according  to  the  distances  sick  persons  could  be 
carried  by  road  or  rail  respectively. 

3023.  That  would  not  in  the  North  Riding  of  York 
shire  involve  building  any  new  hospitals?—!  do  not 
know  what  those  hospitals  are  like  or  what  is  their 
;accommodaiton. 

3024.  Have  you  worked  out  any  idea  of  the  cost  of 
your  scheme  1— No,  I  have  worked  it  out  simply  from 
A  medical  point  of  view\  These  places  are  chosen  more 
with  a  view  to  finding  a  convenient  centre  rather 
than  sending  to  an  especially  well-organised  infirmary  ; 
but  where  the  two  coincided  they  could  be  utilised, 
:and  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  that  would  be  so. 

3025.  {Dr.  Fuller.)  Have  you  an  extended  acquain- 
tance with  the  Poor  Law  1 — I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Workhouse  Infirmary  Nursing  Association  for 
about  twelve  years,  on  their  executive,  and  we  have 
^  very  large  amount  of  information  brought  before  us 
there.  We  have  had  constant  interviews  with  nurses 
And  matrons  in  the  Poor  Law.  I  have  done  parish 
work  also  in  one  of  the  districts  in  Kent.  The  scheme 
before  the  Committee  is  the  outcome  of  six  years  con- 
tinuous labour  on  a  vast  collection  of  hard  facts  gathered 
from  many  sources,  including  personal  interviews  with 
fioards  of  Guardians. 


3026.  I  ask  that  question  because  I  wondered  whether         j}r. 
you  were  acquainted  with  the  type  of  Guardian  met  Humphreys 

with  in  the  rural  districts  ? — I  am,  to  some  extent,  and        

I  saw  something  of  them  at  the  Central  Poor  Law 
Conference  and  at  Board  meetings.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Guardians  as  a  rule  were  not  people 
capable  of  managing  trained  nursing  at  all :  that  they 
were  not  as  a  rule  capable  of  unde  standing  such  a 
technical  subject.  That  is  the  conclusion  I  came  to 
a  long  time  ago. 

2027.  The  fundamental  principle  of  Poor  Iaw 
administration  is  local  government.  In  your  opinion 
would  it  be  possible  to  locally  educate  the  Guardians 
up  to  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  such  as  yours,  or  would 
you  propose  that  it  should  be  done  by  compulsory 
powers  1 — I  think  something  between  the  two  ;  but 
I  think  it  is  between  the  County  Councils  and  the 
Guardians.  Many  of  the  County  Councils  are  of  opinion 
that  something  very  considerable  should  be  done  to 
improve  the  nursing  of  the  sick  poor.  If  the  Guardians 
do  not  carry  it  out  in  an  efficient  manner,  it  may  be  a 
question  for  the  County  Councils  taking  it  up. 

3028.  In  your  opinion  do  you  wish  us  to  understaad 
that  the  indoor  relief  should  be  a  national  charge ; 
indoor  medical  relief  as  distinct  from  indoor  relief? — 
Yes,  I  thmk  so. 

3029.  Not  a  county  charge  ?— Partly  both.  It 
should  be  spread  over  a  larger  area  than  at  present. 
But  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  financial  questions 
at  all.  The  opinions  I  liave  arrived  at  are  simply  a 
question  of  nursing  the  sick. 

3030.  Of  course  the  question  of  administration  comes 
m  in  the  same  way.  You  make  a  statement  that  "  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  get  sufficient  trained 
nurses  from  outside  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
system,  and  even  such,  if  they  do  enter  it,  require  an 
additional  training,  and  have  to  abandon  many  of 
what  are  usually  considered  the  proper  standards  of 
nursing  before  they  are  fit  for  their  duties."  Is  that 
based  on  representations  which  you  have  received  in 
your  official  capacity  in  connection  with  the  Workhouse 
Nursing  Association  1 — Yes,  partly,  and  partly  from 
what  I  have  read  and  partly  from  what  I  have  heard. 
I  made  enquiries  from  old  nurses  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  well-trained  and  efficient  nurses  could 
possibly  be  got  to  go  to  workhouses,  and  what  I  gathered 
was  that  so  far  there  had  been  no  inducements  which 
would  take  the  nurses  there  and  retain  them  in  the 
service.  There  is  the  question  of  the  master  and 
matron's  interference — the  whole  thing  has  a  bad  name 
— the  fact  is  that  although  they  are  from  time  to  time 
sent  down  to  take  temporary  places  they  will  not  take 
the  posts  of  their  own  accord  with  a  view  to  retaining 
them  for  any  considerable  period  of  time. 

3031.  On  page  six  of  your  paper  you  say,  "  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sick  wards  of  a  workhouse  may  be 
said  to  be  lacking  in  everything  which  makes  for  success, 
or  which  facilitates  the  work."  Is  that  based  on  personal 
knowledge  1-^To  a  certain  extent  it  is. 

3032.  You  say  the  essentials  of  nursing  are  often 
found  wanting  "  ? — That  was  one  of  the  things  we 
found  a  long  time  ago. 

3033.  Do  you  mean  that  to  apply  to  the  present 
time  i — To  a  certain  extent  we  do. 

3034.  Are  you  speaking  of'  small  rural  workhouses  ? 
— More  especially  the  small  ones ;  the  large  ones,  of 
course,  are  well  stocked. 
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MINUTES  OF   EVIDENCE: 


Dr.  3035.  You  say,  "  The  nursing  staff  is  made  up  of 

Humphreys,  perhaps  one  or  two  well-trained  nurses,  whose  whole 

time,  however,  is  occupied  in  filling  up  forms  and 

writing  up  reports,  and  who  are  simply  lost  in  a  multi- 
tude of  *  assistant  nurses.*  These  last  are  totally  un- 
trained, entered  as  probationers  for  a  three  years* 
course  of  training,  a  training  which  they  frequently 
receive  only  in  name."  Do  you  know  tJiat  of  your 
own  knowledge  ? — Yes,  I  may  say  to  some  extent  I  do. 

3036.  And  then  you  go  on  to  say,  "The  staff  is 
completed  by  infirm  paupers."  Are  we  to  infer  that 
you  know  that  the  nursing  staff  is  augmented  by 
paupers? — Yes,  I  know  of  one  case  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  believe  many  others  exist. 

3037.  In  which  the  paupers  perform  nurses'  duties  ? 
— Yes,  although  they  are  often  called  attendants. 

3037  * .  You  say  also  on  page  eight,  "  It  also  permitted 
— a  disastrous  lapse — under  certain  rather  wide  limits, 
the  continued  use  as  nurses  of  the  paupers  who,  up 
to  that  time,  had  been  largely  employed  m  that  capa- 
city." You  are  aware  that  the  use  of  pauper  wards- 
maids  as  attendants  rests  with  the  medical  officer  1 
— Nominally,  yes,  but  he  has  so  much  pressure  put 
upon  him  often  that  he  is  obliged  to  give  way. 

3038.  You  think  that  the  secret  of  what  you  men- 
tion, that  the  pauper  ward  attendants  are  performing 
nurses*  duties,  is  that  the  medical  officer  of  the  work- 
house has  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  the 
Guardian^  to  make  use  of  them? — I  believe  partly jo, 
and  partly  that  nurses  cannot  be  obtained. 

3039.  You  go  on  to  say  that  "  The  master  and  matron 
are  still  able  to  interfere  arbitrarily  with  the  nursing 
by  refusing  adequate  supplies  of  necessaries.*'  Is  that 
information  which  you  have  had  in  your  official  capa- 
city ?-^It  has  come  before  me  in  that  way  ;  yea,  and 
I  have  been  told  so  independently  also  by  nurses. 

3040.  With  regard  to  training  schools  you  say,  '*The 
infirmary  to  which  the  training  school  is  attached  must 
contain  at  least  200  beds.*'  You  give  us  your  opinion 
as  a  medical  man  that  that  should  be  the  limit  ? — "f^es, 
that  is  also  the  opinion  of  people  who  are  experienced 
on  the  question. 

3041.  You  propose  to  modify  that  statement  by  saying 
that  a  resident  medical  officer  is  necessary  for  200  beds  ? 
— I  think  so,  if  only  on  account  of  the  number  of  patients. 

3042.  And  you  propose  a  universal  curriculum  ? — A 
minimum  curriculum. 

3043.  You  say,  "  It  is  impossible  to  get  well-trained 
nurses  to  stay  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  in 
places  where  they  lose  their  skill  for  want  of  practice.** 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  that  ?— Well,  one 
thing,  for  instance,  is  that  the  number  of  nurses  em- 
ployed is  far  less  in  the  infirmaries  than  in  the  ordinary 
hospitals :  the  proportion  between  staff  and  patients 
is  quite  different.  Then  in  so  many  small  places,  as  I 
understand,  the  ordinary  nursing  appliances  are  not  to 
be  found,  or  at  any  rate  they  are  deficient,  and  the 
patients  are  few  in  number  and  vary  very  little. 

3044.  What  is  generally  the  proportion  of  nurses  to 
patients  in  the  general  hospitals  1 — Including  proba- 
tioners it  runs  up  from  one  nujrse  to  one  and  a  half 
patients  at  the  London,  and  up  to  one  in  ^\^  at  Guy's. 
One  staff  (trained)  nurse  to  eight  patients  would  probably 
be  about  the  average  as  a  rule  for  the  Metropolis,  and  I 
think  for  provincial  hospitals  as  well. 

3045.  Do  you  think  your  scheme  would  be  in  any 
way  met  by  the  Board  recognising  the  present  work- 
house infirmaries  which  contain  200  beds  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  as  recognised  training  schools  ] — 
That  would  not  supply  the  nurses  for  the  smaller  work- 
houses ;  they  would  not  stay,  and  the  numbers  being 
trained  would  be  insufficient  as  at  present.  I  have 
calculated  that  if  all  the  infirmaries  in  England  with  an 
average  of  over  200  beds  were  to  train  nurses  there 
would  only  be  about  330  nurses  available  each  year, 
coming  out  as  trained  nurses  :  that  is  to  say,  probationers 
of  three  years*  training  who  have  been  trained  in  an 
infirmary  where  the  proportion  of  probationers  to 
staff  nurses  is  as  one  to  two.  About  1,000  trained 
nurses  would  be  required  annually  to  keep  up  a  proper 
standard  of  nursing. 

3046.  You  think  that  is  an  essential  part  of  the  train- 
ing ;  that  a  school  should  only  be  recognised  if  the 


Guardians  employ  two  staff  nurses  to  a  probationer  7— 
I  think  so. 

3047.  You  put  forward  an  example  of  the  working 
of  your  scheme  in  Hampshire  ?— Yes. 

3048.  I  see  that  you  propose  that  Winchester,  Fortsea 
and  Southampton  should  be  recognised  centres  1 — That 
is  so. 

3049.  Do  you  know  the  Farnham  Workhouse  In- 
firmary ? — I  discussed  it  about  three  years  ago  with  one- 
of  their  Guardians. 

3050.  I  might  perhaps  tell  you  that  there  we  have  am 
exceptionally  high  standard  of  medical  and  nursing 
administration.  Did  you  purposely  leave  out  that 
infirmary  ? — No,  I  know  nothing  about  the  infirmary 
there.  I  put  it  on  general  grounds  that  infirmaries 
containing  less  than  200  patients  on  an  average  would 
be  unable  to  train  their  own  probationers.  Those  who- 
had  less  than  that  number  would  necessarily  have  to- 
be  supported  from  other  institutions  in  respect  of  nurses. 
I  take  that  to  be  the  case  at  Farnham. 

3051.  At  Farnham  we  have  a  new  workhouse  in- 
firmary ? — In  a  few  separate  infirmaries  where  nursing 
could  be  well  carried  out  and  where  there  were  between 
100  and  200  beds,  I  propose  that  existing  buildings- 
should  be  utilised  for  nursing  purposes.  There  would 
not  be  many  of  them.  They  could  not  train  probationers, 
however,  and  would  depend  on  other  infirmaries  for 
their  nurses.  But  where  the  number  is  under  100  I 
think  there  are  very  serious  objections  to  their  being 
kept  in  use,  even  for  nursing  puiposes.  One  general 
standard  is  necessary,  through  individual  institutions, 
as  Fain  ham,  might  vary  in  efficiency  from  year  to  year, 
from  internal  causes. 

3052.  I  want  to  get  at  the  reason  why  you  chose 
Winchester  ? — The  reason  was  geographical :  railway* 
and  roads,  and  because  of  its  being  a  county  centre 
conveniently  placed  as  regards  many  small  infirmaries  ; 
it  is  a  geographical  question.  The  place  is  easy  of  access- 
from  many  surrounding  unions. 

3052*.  Do  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  acute  sick :: 
such  as  acute  rheumatism  and  acute  pneumonia?— 
They  would  be  sent  in  to  the  nursing  centre  a.s  s(x)n  as> 
they  could  be  removed  ;  in  the  meantime  they  would 
remain  in  the  local  workhouses  and  would  be  nursed 
there  by  a  nurse  sent  down  from  the  centre. 

3053.  That  is  an  essential  feature  of  your  scheme :: 
a  staff  of  nurses  to  take  care  of  acute  sick  cases  ?— Yes,, 
so  long  as  they  could  not  be  removed. 

3054.  You  do  not  propose  that  a  properly  trained  nurse 
should  be  retained  in  local  workhouses  as  at  present  ?— 
In  the  small  workhouses  the  difficulty  is  to  retain  them. 

3055.  On  page  eight  you  suggest  that  there  should  be 
receiving  wards  for  the  sick  who  require  trained  nurses 
for  their  care  ;  where  do  you  propose  that  these  re- 
ceiving wards  should  be  situated  ? — At  the  present 
workhouses. 

3056.  (if r.  Knollys.)  Under  what  authority  do  you 
propose  that  these  receiving  houses  for  the  sick  should 
be  set  up  ? — It  would  be  done  under  the  same  authority 
as  at  present.  There  would  be  no  new  receiving  ward* 
required.  The  only  new  buildings  would  be  at  the 
nursing  centres,  where  the  present  buildings  were  un- 
suitable or  too  small. 

3057.  But  these  districts  would  comprise  parts  of 
several  imions  ?— There  would  be  a  Board  comprised 
of  representatives  of  those  unions  to  regulate  the  nursing 
centres. 

3058.  How  do  you  propose  to  pay  for  tliese  ? — That  is^ 
a  point  I  have  not  considered. 

3059.  (Chairman,)  This  map  shows  points  taken  for 
geographical  considerations,  and  not  by  areas  ?— Yes» 
the  position  of  the  nursing  centres  ate  calculated  on 
distances  (from  the  unions  to  be  affiliated  to  them),, 
which  it  would  be  reasonable  for  sick  persons  to  travel. 

3060.  Have  you  in  preparing  your  scheme  taken  into 
consideration  the  individual  capacities  of  the  various- 
workhouse  infirmaries  already  existing?  Have  you 
differentiated  between  them  in  any  way  ?— I  put  them 
down  under  the  headings  whether  they  could  train 
nurses  or  whether  they  could  not.  Perhaps  I  may 
mention  the  way  in  which  the  idea  of  my  scheme  arose  ; 
it  did  not  start  independently,  it  gradually  worked  out 
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of  an  expert  discussion  as  to  the  ^orkingof  the  Poor 
Law  system,  as  to  how  the  workhouses  were  going  to 
^t  sufficient  nurses.  It  was  suggested  and  agreed  that 
•they  must  train  their  own  nurses  eventually,  and  must 
4;rain  them  in  some  centres.  When  I  worked  out  where 
•they  could  be  trained  I  found  that  it  was  impossible, 
under  existing  conditions,  to  train  sufficient  nurses  to 
murse  the  patients  that  were  imder  the  care  of  the 
Q^uardians. 

3061.  So  that  you  are  proposing  bringing  the  sick 
onto  groups  for  the  purpose  of  training  nurses  1 — For  the 
purpose  of  nursing  the  sick  in  the  first  instance.  Guar- 
dians cannot  get  the  nurses  ;  there  are  great  difficulties 
an  connection  with  the  ordinary  hospitals,  they  often 
'find  themselves  in  great  straits  to  get  nurses. 

3062.  Do  you  see  the  difficulty :  we  have  no  power 
:to  report  as  to  a  general  alteration  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  it 
appears  that  your  scheme  would  want  a  re-grouping  of 
Poor  Law  areas  1 — I  think  the  first  consideration  is  the 
Tiursing  of  the  sick.  At  present  it  ]s  impossible  to  get 
that  done.  If  the  difficulty  is  to  be  overcome  we  must 
'begin  all  over  again. 

3063.  But  this  Committee  can  hardly  deal  with  that ; 
this  Committee  have  to  deal  with  nursing  utider  the 
present  Poor  Law  1 — My  point  is  that  the  patients  ought 
to  be  the  first  consideration. 

3064.  (Dr.  Fuller.)  Have  you  any  special  knowledge 
<A  the  Welsh  infirmaries,  particularly  in  relation  to 
North  and  Mid-Wales? — No,  I  have  never  been  in 
Wales,  sir. 


3065.  You  consider  then  that  it  would  be  impossible         Dr. 
to  carry  out  this  scheme  under  the  present  law  ? — I  Humphreyt. 

have  regarded  it  in  this  way,  that  as  it  is  at  present  the        

Poor  Law  has  failed  entirely  in  the  nursing  of  the  sick, 
and  the  fact  of  this  inquiry  proves  that  thb  is  a  very 
serious  difficulty,  and  I  take  it  there  may  be  some 
changes  necessary. 

.'i066.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  not  think  that  your 
object  of  improving  the  nursing  in  workhouses  might 
not  be  furthered  in  a  different  way  by  offering  more 
inducements  to  nurses  to  remain  in  the  Poor  Law 
service  ?— I  think  nothing  would  induce  them  to  remain 
in  the  small  workhouses. 

Ji067.  {Dr.  Fuller.)  You  put  forward  in  your  paper 
five  separate  points  which  you  regard  as  inducements. 
One  is  that  the  Guardians  should  pay  half  thenurse*s 
premium  for  an  annuity  ?— That  is  in  connection  with 
the  scheme. 

3068.  But  could  not  that  be  done  under  the  present 
syjJtem  ?— I  am  sure  j'ou  will  not  get  them  to  stay  in  the 
smaller  workhouses  at  all. 

3069.  Have  you  thought  any  scheme  of  registration 
of  nurses? — Of  course  under  my  scheme  the  central 
body  would  get  a  list  of  nurses  and  the  Guardians  would 
apply  to  that  body  when  they  wanted  a  nurse. 

3070.  Would  a  registration  scheme  meet  the  difficulty 
in  your  opinion  ?— I  do  not  think  you  have  any  possi- 
bility of  marked  advance  in  line  with  other  nursing 
authorities  under  the  present  system  at  all.  I  think  it 
wants  altering  if  it  is  to  obtain  and  retain  efficient  nurses. 


The  Hon.  Sydney  Holland,  called ;    and  Examined. 


3071.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Sydney  Holland,  you  are 
the  Chairman  of  the  London  Hospital,  are  you  not  ?— 
Yes,  and  also  Chairman  of  the  Poplar  Hospital,  and  of 
the  Tilbury  Cottage  Hospital.  I  am  also  on  the  Council 
of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  Institute  of  Nurses — we  have 
about  1,000  working  in  different  parts  of  England— 
and  I  have  just  been  nominated  to  be  on  the  Queen 
Alexandra's  Imperial  Army  Nursing  Board. 

3072.  You  are  connected  then  with  two  institutions 
having  a  large  number  of  nurses  under  them  ?— Yes, 
we  have  470  nurses  at  the  London  Hospital,  including 
:92  on  the  private  staff,  and  about  30  at  Poplar. 

3073.  Could  you  give  us  some  information,  either  in 
•confirmation  or  otherwise,  of  what  we  heard  from  a 
witness  just  now  as  to  the  number  of  patients  to  a  nurse 
in  the  London  hospitals? — ^The  nursing  staff  in  the 
London  hospitals  (and  the  proportion  is  uni\ersal 
tlirough  all  the  best  managed  hospitals  in  London)  is 
about  2'8  to  2*10  occupied  beds  to  each  nurse.  This 
is  the  case  at  Guy's,  Bartholomew's,  King's,  Middlesex, 
Westminster  ;  I  know  them  all  by  heart ;  they  are  all 
under  three  occupied  beds  per  nurse.  When  I  speak 
of  the  number  of  nurses  in  a  hospital,  when  I  say  one 
nurse  to  two  and  a  half  beds,  that  includes,  of  course, 
probationer  nurses  and  a  lot  of  nurses  who  are  doing 
special  duties  ;  those  we  have  for  lupus,  for  instance.  We 
have  15  nurses  working  in  the  lupus  light  department, 
-and  they  are  not  occupied  in  nursing  patients  in  bed. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  extraneous  work  done  outside 
the  actual  nursing,  e.g.y  laundry  sisters,  linen  room 
i«ister,  home  sisters,  office  sisters,  and  19  nurse^i  in 
the  out-patient  department,  and  these  increase  the 
number  of  nurses  in  proportion  to  the  beds. 

3074.  Would  you  have  the  same  number  of  nurses 
per  occupied  bed  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  ? — It  would 
"be  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  Poor  Law  nurses  should 
"be  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion  as  general 
hospitals.  The  cases  are  different ;  you  have  not 
students  going  round  all  day.  You  have  not  a  visiting 
istaff  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  One  of  the  best 
infirmaries  in  London,  as  you  know,  is  St.  Pancras,  the 
one  at  Dartmouth  Park  Hill.  There  they  have  got 
something  like  50  nurses  to  500  patients.  I  believe 
those  patients  are  just  as  clean  as  ours,  their  h»>ads 
-and  nails  and  backs  are  in  just  as  good  a  condition  as 
t)urs,  because  the  nurses  have  nothing  else  to  do.  Many 
of  the  Poor  Law  patients  are  chronic,  and  many  of 
them  are  out  of  bed  a  great  part  of  the  day,  and  not  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  seriously  ill ;  whereas 
at  the  London  Hospital  far  the  greater  number  of 
patientj*  are  confined  to  bed  the  whole  day,  and  in 


nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death.     The  Htm. 
Our  death  rate  is  10  per  cent.  Sydney 

Holland. 

3075.  What  do  you  think  is  the  proper  proportion  of        

nurses  to  patients  in  an  infirmary?— I  could  not  tell 

about  the  proportion  ;  I  have  no  sufficient  experience  in 
Poor  Law  nursing. 

3076.  Is  nursing  less  popular  than  formerly?  Do 
you  find  any  difficulty  in  recruiting  nurses  ?— I  think 
nursing  is  not  less  popular  than  it  was.  Let  me  give 
you  our  experience.  Of  coujrse,  the  standard  at  the 
Ix)ndon  Hospital  is  a  very  high  one ;  we  do  not  take 
the  servant  class  ;  we  do  not  take  women  whom  we 
do  not  think  will  be  able  to  pass  through  the  severe 
examinations,  because  they  really  are  stiff  examina- 
tions ;  we  do  not  take  anyone  who  is  not  very  strong  in 
health.  We  had  1,618  applications  last  year,  and  of 
these  454  were  interviewed.  Out  of  those  1,618  appli- 
actions  Miss  Liickes.  the  matron,  sent  for  all  those 
whom  she  thought  were  at  all  likely  to  be  suitable, 
erring  rather  on  the  side  of  seeing  more  than  were  likely 
to  be  suitable.  Well,  she  saw  454  out  of  the  1,618. 
The  rest  were  either  too  old  or  obviously  too  Uttle  edu- 
cated or  too  young.  But  lots  of  these  women  have 
done  perfectly  well  for  Poor  Law  nursing,  and  lots  of 
them  would  do  perfectly  well  for  many  of  the  smaller 
hospitals  and  many  of  the  provincial  hospitals.  I  am 
not  sneering  at  the  provincial  hospitals,  and  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  bigger  ones,  but  lots  of  these  candidates 
would  liave  done  for  positions  in  Poor  Law  infirmaries  or 
in  small  provincial  hospitals.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
think  it  could  be  said  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  women 
wishing  to  be  nurses. ,  On  the  other  hand,  the  number 
of  training  schools  for  training  them  ought  to  be  very 
much  increased.  I  think  there  is  a  difficulty  now  in 
getting  enough  training  schools.  Although  the  numbers 
of  people  appl3ring  have  increased,  the  demands  for 
nurses  are  certainly  greater  than  they  ever  were.  For 
instance,  it  is  only  since  the  first  Jubilee  that  the  late 
Queen  started  the  district  nurses,  and  we  have  1,000 
of  them  now  ;  that  was  comparatively  a  new  demand. 
Then  there  is  the  Colonial  Nursing  Association,  which 
takes  up  a  good  many  nurses.  Then  the  School  Board 
want  nurses,  and  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
want  nurses.  Then  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
1897  Order  (which  was  not  a  great  success,  I  fancy), 
you  wanted  a  lot  more  nurses.  I  do  not  think  you  must 
be  disappointed  if  you  do  not  get  all  the  nurses  you  may 
want  at  once.  I  do  not  think  you  must  expect  to  get 
a  full  supply  of  nurses :  there  must  be  a  dearth  for  a 
time.  But  I  do  honestly  believe  that  you  would  find 
many  more  women  ready  to  nurse  under  the  Poor  Law 
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MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE: 


The  Hon.     if  you  made  the  conditions  a  little  more  favourable. 

Sydney      That  is  my  belief  from  what  I  hear  on  all  sides,  univer- 

Holland.     sally.    We  have  many  old  "  Londoners  "  in  the  Poor 

Law,  and  there  is  an  universal  opinion  amongst  them 

that  no  women  with  any  respect  for  themselves  will 
work  under  the  conditions  of  having  to  serve  under 
untrained  masters  and  untrained  matrons.  Of  course, 
the  probationers  do  not  know  this  when  they  enter 
your  service,  but  the  people  in  your  own  service  hate 
their  profession,  and  say  so  boldly ;  and  this  does  not 
tend  to  make  it  popular  or  attract  candidates.  No 
trained  woman,  whom  I  know,  would  stand  being 
under  an  untrained  woman.  Then  it  is  a  fatal  thing 
that  the  control  over  the  nurses  is  not  left  to  the  super- 
intendent nurse  or  nursing  matron.  Even  where 
the  nursing  is  not  under  the  master  or  matron  it  is 
generally  under  the  resident  medical  officer.  If  the 
medical  officer  is  a  resident  he  is  generally  a  young  man 
who  has  just  left  his  hospital,  and  who  knows  nothing 
whatever  about  nursing.  If  you  will  excuse  my  saying 
80,  doctors  do  not  necessarily  know  anything  about 
nursing  ;  they  are  not  taught  it,  and  they  often  do  not 
know  anything  about  it ;  they  learn  it  in  time.  But 
here  you  have  a  trained  woman  under  a  young  man. 
She  has  no  control  over  her  nurses  ;  they  can  appeal 
to  this  yoimg  man  for  anything ;  he  can  give  them 
leave,  and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  he  can 
sign  the  certificate  if  the  superintendent  nurse  refuses 
to  do  so. 

3077.  Do  you  mean  that  the  medical  officer  can  give 
them  leave  instead  of  the  superintendent  nurse  1 
Yes  ;  I  am  talking  of  the  bigger  infirmaries  where  there 
is  a  resident  medical  officer.  I  state  this,  that  if  a  nurse 
went  to  the  matron  and  said,  "  May  I  go  out  to-night," 
and  the  matron  said,  "  No,  I  want  you  in  the  ward," 
and  then  the  nurse  were  to  go  straight  to  the  medical 
officer  and  he  were  to  say,  **  Certainly,  you  may  go 
out,"  she  would  be  entitled  to  go,  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board's  Orders  would  have  been  carried  out. 
Everything  is  under  the  control  of  the  medical  officer. 
In  the  lay  hospitals  we  should  never  stand  that ;  the 
nurses  are  entirely  under  the  matron  at  the  London 
Hospital ;  the  doctors  cannot  even  order  a  special  nurse 
for  a  patient. 

3078.  It  must  be  through  the  matron  ? — Yes  ;  they 
can  say  to  the  matron,  "  That  case  wants  watching." 
The  matron  says,  "  Very  well,  I  accept  the  responsi- 
bility," but  how  she  has  the  case  watched,  whether  she. 
puts  on  a  special  nurse  to  watch  it  or  not  is  her  affair. . 
The  doctor  cannot  order  her  to  do  so.  This  control  of 
the  nursing  should  be  with  your  Poor  Law  nursing 
matrons.  If  a  case  is  not  properly  nursed  the  resident 
medical  officer  would  report  to  his  Guardians  that  the 
nursing  is  bad,  and  the  superintendent  nurse  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  defend  herself. 

3079.  U)r,  Donmes,)  I  think  you  are  speaking  of  what 
are  known  as  "  separate  "  infirmaries,  where  there  is 
a  resident  medical  officer  ?— I  am,  sir.  In  the  smaller 
ones  the  superintendent  nurse  is  in  an  even  more  diffi- 
cult position ;  it  is  almost  worse  because  in  these  the 
matron  of  the  workhouse  is  responsible  for  the  nursing. 
Now  and  then  you  find  a  case  where  the  superintendent 
nurse  and  matron  of  the  workhouse  get  on  together, 
and  these  difficulties  do  not  occur.  IBut  often  the 
superintendent  nurse's  position  is  very  bad.  She  has  an 
outside  medical  officer  who  comes  in  for  a  few  minutes 
every  day,  intensely  bored  with  the  pauper  cases,  out 
of  which  he  gets  nothing,  and  which  are  uninteresting 
and  monotonous ;  he  rushes  through  the  wards  and 
goes  away  again  •  and  yet  that  man  under  the  Local 
Government  Oraer  is  responsible  for  the  nursing  I 
He  is  often  not  quite  independent.  He  is  dependent 
upon  the  Guardians  who,  it  often  happens,  are 
hostile  to  nursing.  He  is  dependent  for  a  great 
deal  of  his  private  practice  on  the  Guardians,  and  he 
dare  not  contradict  them ;  therefore,  the  woman's 
position  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  one.  Now,  I  have 
given  you  some  of  the  reasons  why  they  hate  it.  Very 
often,  too,  your  nurses'  accommodation  is  much  inferior 
to  what  they  have  in  hospitals.  I  do  not  know  about 
their  pay  ;  at  St.  Pancras.  I  understand,  they  do  not  get 
anything  at  all  for  the  nrst  year,  which  is,  of  course, 
absurd.  At  the  London  Hospital,  where  anyone  would 
admit  that  the  training  is  better  than  Poor  Law  training, 
probationers  get  £12  the  first  year,  £20  the  second  year 


and  so  on.  The  principle  I  am  sugg:esting — that  the 
superintendent  nurse  should  be  entirely  resp^msible 
for  the  nursing — is  one  that  has  been  tried,  and  is  now 
in  existence,  at  every  lay  hospital  in  England. 

3080.  (Mr.  Knollys,)  Will  you  kindly  say  exactly 
what  your  suggestion  is  1—1  suggest  that  the  auperin- 
tendent  nurse  in  the  big  infirmaries  should  be  abso- 
lutely responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  nursing ;  thai 
she  should  be  responsible  to  the  Committee  of  Guardians 
who  manage  the  infirmary ;  that  she  should  report 
direct  to  them  or  go  to  them ;  that  the  whole  of  the^ 
granting  of  certificates,  the  giving  of  leave  to  nurses,, 
the  suspension  of  nurses,  the  engagement  of  nurses,  and 
the  selection  of  them  should  be  absolutely  and  entirely 
under  her.  And  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  would 
agree  with  every  word  I  have  said. 

3081.  Now  in  the  case  of  an  infirmary  within  the^ 
workhouse  1— That,  of  course,  is  very  much  more- 
difficult.  I  should  none  the  less  make  the  superin- 
tendent nurse  responsible  for  the  nursing  ;  responsible- 
to  a  committee  just  the  same  as  in  the  big  one  but,, 
of  course,  there,  where  she  is  actually  living  in  the- 
house,  there  might  be  a  greater  difficulty  in  making  her 
quite  so  independent.  But  no  one  should  control  her 
nursing,  or  the  engagement  of  the  nurses  or  any  of  the- 
things  that  I  have  mentioned. 

3082.  Would  you  consider  that  the  Poor  Law  matron 
should  have  the  right  of  controlling  the  hospital  ward» 
as  regards  their  cleanliness  and  so  on  ? — No,  certainly 
not. 

30S3.  You  would  not  have  her  go  into  them  at  ail  1 — 
No. 

3084.  Nor  the  master  either  1 — No. 

3085.  Therefore,  in  the  infirmary  wards  you  would 
make  the  superintendent  nurse  absolute  1 — Yes. 

3086.  Not  even  under  the  control  of  the  medical 
officer  t — Of  course,  the  medical  officer  must  report  if 
she  is  not  doing  her  work  properly. 

:i087.  What  do  you  consider  a  proper  salary  for 
nurses  1  What  salary  do  you  pay  your  nurses?—- We- 
have,  first  of  all,  a  seven  weeks*  trial  in  a  preliminary 
training  school  outside  the  hospital— we  and  the  Glasgow 
Infirmary  are  the  only  hospitals  which  have  this  training 
school.. •.Ours  is  resident  with  board  and  lodging  ;  their» 
is  not.  After  the  seven  weeks  they  come  into  the 
hospital.  During  the  seven  weeks  that  they  are  at 
the  training  school  they  are  on  probation  or  trial ;  and 
get  no  pay  and  do  no  work  for  the  hospital.  During 
that  time  27  out  of  the  172  failed  last  year.  When  they 
come  into  the  hospital,  that  is  to  say,  when  they  are 
accepted  as  probationers,  they  sign  an  agreement  to 
serve  for  four  years.  We  give  them  £l2  saUry  the  first 
year,  £20  the  second,  when  they  gain  their  certificate. 
On  gaining  their  certificate  the  pay  is  in  accordance 
with  the  post  to  which  the  nurse  is  appointed :  StaJQT 
nurses,  £24,  rising  £l  annually  to  £27  ;  sistera,  £30, 
rising  £5  annually  to  £40  ;  private  staff,  £30,  rising  £& 
annually  to  £45.  There  are  other  well  paid  posts  and  a 
bonus  for  long  service. 

3088.  And  are  they  considered  probationers  all  the 
four  years? — Oh,  no,  only  for  the  first  two — we  give 
them  a  two-year  certificate  and  another  after  three 
years — two  years  of  training  and  one  year  of  service. 
Wc  have  only  last  year  changed  the  three  years  mto 
four. 

3089.  You  would  say  that  there  has  been  no  dearth 
of  nurses,  only  that  they  will  not  accept  Poor  Law 
appointments  ?— I  do  not  think  there  is  any  serious 
dearth  of  nurses,  and  I  say  there  is  no  dearth  of  nurses 
fit  to  do  Poor  Law  work.  And  I  think  some  of  our  good 
training  schools  are  splendid. 

3090.  You  would  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  a 
nurse  trained  there  for  one  of  your  hospitals  1 — Oh,  ye« 
I  have.  We  would  not  take  them — certainly  not — we 
should  never  take  anyone  trained  anywhere  else. 

>  3091.  You  only  take  nurses  trained  in  the  hospital 
where  they  are  employed  ? — Certainly ;  we  train  all  our 
own  nurses  at  the  London  and  also  at  Poplar — I  would 
n(5t  take  a  nurse  who  had  been  trained  in  the  Poor  Law. 
No,  you  must  keep  your  Poor  Law  nurses  in  the  Poor 
Law,  or  they  mu^t  go  into  private  or  district  nursing. 
If  I  were  King  of  England  the  scheme  that  I  should 
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make  would  be  tlxi^s— I  do  not  qiiitc  remember  what 
the  "  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Law  Fund  "  is,  but 
when  I  was  a  London  Guardian  our  union  used  to  get 
back  from  it  a  certain  amount  of  an  expenditure  on,  I 
think,  infirmary  purposes.  You  have  got  to  make  up 
your  minds  either  to  nurse  paupers  properly  or  not. 
If  you  are  determined  to  do  it,  I  do  not  see  why  you 
should  not  have  a  **  Common  Poor  Law  Fund  "  for  the 
whole  %)f  England  for  nursing.  I  do  not  see  why  you 
should  not  fix  Oust  as  we  are  going  to  do  in  the  Army 
nursing)  certain  places  where  nurses  can  be  trained. 
Take  the  St.  Pancras  Infirmary,  and  instead  of  training 
only  50  nurses  at  St.  Pancras,  let  them  have  200  there 
and  train  them  ;  get  your  nurses  to  si^'n  for  three  or 
four  years.  Appoint  a  matron  in  chief,  or  perhaps 
several,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  go  round  from  in- 
firmary to  infirmary  and  inspect  the  nursing.  After 
nurses  have  been  trained  in  one  of  these  big  places, 
such  as  St,  Pancras  (and  those  infirmaries  should  be  paid 
for  training  them  out  of  the  Common  Poor  Fund),  they 
should  be  scattered  about  to  these  small  infirmaries, 
the  matron  in  chief  going  round  from  time  to  time 
seeing  that  the  circumstances  were  possibles  for  a  good 
woman  to  work  in,  and  altering  them  if  they  were  not, 
and  reporting  on  them  ;  and  if  it  was  a  miserable  little 
infirmary,  seeing  that  a  nurse  did  not  remain  there  too 
long,  but  that  she  was  removed  and  another  one  was 
sent.  I  would  have  the  whole  of  the  nursing  done 
from  a  centre.  I  woud  improve  the  pay,  give  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  pay  if  the  nurses  stayed  with  you, 
and  some  form  of  pension  at  the  end.  I  should  suggest 
that  some  scheme  on  these  lines  would  be  the  ideal. 

3092  {Dr.  Downes.)  Where  would  the  Guardians 
come  in,  Mr.  Holland  ? — That  is  just  the  difficulty  ; 
the  Guardians  will  either  have  to  accept  nurses  or  they 
will  not — ^at  present  they  seem  hostile  to  it — the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  say  to  them,  "you  must  nurse  your 
paupers  properly.'*  You  do  act  thus  on  some  occasions, 
e.g.,  the  Local  Government  Board  said  to  the  Bcwird  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  "  you  must  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  married  couples  " — we  did  not  like  it,  but  you 
made  us  do  it.  So  you  forced  the  Chelsea  Guardians 
to  build  casual  wards,  strongly  against  their  wish.  I 
do  not  see  why  you  cannot  similarly  enforce  proper 
nursing. 

3093.  Can  you  suggest  any  power  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  to  enforce  this  ? — You  do 
enforce  many  things,  you  have  done  it  thousands  of 
times. 

3094.  I  think  the  instances  you  mention  are  under 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  ? — I  cannot  think  that  married 
couples'  quarters  are. 

3095.  Yes,  I  think  so  ] — Well,  if  you  want  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  do  not  be  frightened  of  it.  Get  one,  the 
world  would  be  with  you  in  saying  these  poor  people 
should  be  nursed  properly. 

3096  (Dr.  Fuller.)  You  make  rather  a  serious  state- 
ment about  the  \\ant  of  control  on  the  part  of  matrons 
in  separate  infirmaries  in  the  provinces.  Do  you  know 
the  Orders  that  specify  the  duties  of  matrons  ? — Am  I 
right  in  saying  that  when  your  Nursing  Order  was 
issued  that  defined  them. 

3007.  That  Order  did  not  apply  to  infirmaries  sepa- 
rately administered  from  the  workhouse — you  see 
Article  VI.  states  that  1 — I  see  ;  then  the  Order  dia  not 
make  any  diflference  in  the  position  of  those  who  were 
not  separate.  Where  a  workhouse  and  infirmary 
-were  in  one  building,  or  even  one  curtilage,  the  old 
Orders  applied,  though  there  liad  been  a  new  Order 
given  that  they  were  to  have  proper  nurses. 

3098.  That  Order  did  not  apply  to  infirmaries  sepa- 
rately administered  from  the  workhouse.  These  are 
the  Regiilations  applying  to  separately  administered 
infirmaries  (handing  the  Orders  to  the  Kingston  Union)  ? 
— ^You  are  giving  me  this  to  show  that  I  am  wrong  in 
saying  that  the  matron  of  the  infirmary  has  no  control 
over  her  hurses — is  that  the  reason  you  are  giving  me 
this? 

3099.  Yes  ?— But  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  these  riilo.s  are  not  followed  in  some  of  the  London 
infirmaries. 

3100.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Metropolis,  I 
spcJik  for  the  provinces.     In  all  cases  the  matron  is 

c:.8i. 


responsible  for  the  nurses  entirely,  that  is  merely  a 
later  Order  that  has  been  issued  to  provincial  infir 
maries  ? — But  I  read  here,  in  these  Kingston  Orders, 
page  11,  duties  of  matron — '*  To  superintend  the  nursing 
staff  and  nursing  arrangements,  subject  in  all  matters 
to  the  approval  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  infirmary," 
and  even  the  management  of  the  servants  I  see  (Article 
48)  is  "  under  the  supervision  of  the  medical  officer  of 
the  infirmary."  That  takes  her  backbone  away  alto- 
gether. 

3101.  Not  in  practical  working? — Yes,  often  in 
practical  working.  I  could  give  you  many  instances. 
She  cannot  be  head  if  she  is  **  under  the  supervision  " 
of  somebody  else.  These  regulations  are  right  in  one 
respect,  because  the  matron  has  to  report  to  the  A'isiting 
Committee  and  the  Guardians. 

3102.  That  Order  is  in  force  in  Birmingham  and  in 
Halifax,  the  matron  has  sole  control  of  the  infirmary. — 
That  is  as  it  should  be. 

3103.  You  suggest  compulsion,  but  I  haye  not  heard 
anything  from  you  as  to  any  mode  by  which  Guardians 
could  be  induced  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
do  these  things  ? — If  a  Board  of  Guardians  have  not  got 
any  tender  feeling  for  their  fellow-creatures  you  cannot 
give  them  that.  And  if  you  are  determined  to  have 
paupers  nursed  properly,  faihng  persuasion,  you  may 
need  an  Act  of  Parliament.  I  cannot  teU,  because  I  do 
not  know  your  full  powers. 

3104.  You  are  aware  that  the  principle  of  the  Poor 
Law  is  that  the  Guardians  are  responsible  in  their  own 
union,  and  that  they  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers  ? — 
Yes,  I  know  that  is  the  difficulty. 

3105.  As  regards  your  knowledge  of  the  capacity  of 
trained  nurses  as  administrators,  we  have  had  evidence 
here  that  the  ordinary  trained  nurse  is  not  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  administer  as  distinct  from  nursing  ?— Why, 
the  whole  experience  of  lay  hospitals  is  against  the 
person  who  said  that.  Every  hospital  in  England  is 
managed  by  a  trained  nurse.  Take  the  matron  of  any 
hospital,  slie  is  always  a  trained  nurse — every  hospital 
is  managed  by  a  trained  nurse. 

3106.  One  recognised  authority  in  the  nursing  world 
told  us  that  slie  was  of  opinion  that  the  ordinary  trained 
nurse  was  not  fitted  to  take  the  position  of  matron  of  a 
workhouse,  because  in  the  matter  of  administration 
she  had  not  been  taught  ? — ^That  is  not  true.  Women 
trained  in  hospitals  get  to  be  assistants  to  the  matrons  ; 
they  hold  very  varied  pasts,  and  see  all  sorts  of  different 
duties  ;  they  get  to  learn  administration.  Every  day, 
unfortunately,  we  are  sending  away  our  best  women 
from  the  London  Hospital  to  manage  other  liospitals ; 
we  have  just  sent  one  to  Cambridge. 

3107.  You  mean  to  be  matron  of  a  hospital  ?— Yes, 
and  the  matron  of  a  lay  hospital  has  the  whole  of  tlie 
administmtion,  the  whole  of  the  management  of  the 
servants,  the  whole  of  the  cooking  and  washing  under 
her.  If  that  statement  were  true,  it  would  mean  that 
every  hospital  in  England  is  badly  managed,  would  it 
not  ?    It  must  be  so. 

3 108.  As  regards  the  total  removal  of  tlie  power  of  a 
master  or  matron  to  visit  the  sick  wards  of  a  workhouse 
infirmary,  would  that  be  desirable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  supervision  ot  the  officers  in  a  large  establish- 
ment ?— I  would  much  rather  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
Guardians  to  visit. 

3109.  You  know  that  it  is  quite  possible — probably 
your  experience  will  confirm  this — that  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  for  the  nia,ster  to  interfere  in  the  administration 
of  the  infirmary,  that  he  represents  the  Guardians  with 
regard  to  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  niu'ses  ? — 
I  do  not  see  why  he  need  be  called  in,  it  is  the  superinten- 
dent nurse's  duty. 

3110.  I  mean  where  there  is  a  superintendent  nurse  ; 
fhere  must  be  some  power  for  the  master  to  have  the 
right  of  entry  into  that  infirmary  ?— I  cannot  see  why. 

3111.  You  would  say  that  the  master  should  not 
have  any  right  of  entry  into  the  superintendent  nurse's 
room  ? — No,  he  should  not. 

311*2.  But  the  workhouse  matron  :  it  might  be  very 
desirable  that  she  should  have  this  power? — I  should 
doubt  whether  it  would,  because  the  superintendent 
nurse  would  be  inspected  by  the  Guardians  and  by  tlie 
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.The  H<m.    medical  officer,  and,  if  my  plan  were  carried  out,  by  the 
Sydney      matron-in-chief,  and  the  workhouse  master  or  matron 
Holland,     could  report  to  any  of  these  their  suspicions  of  any 
wrongndoing. 

3113.  Then  in  the  case  of  any  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  superintendent  nurse  :  suppose  she  drank, 
for  instance,  apart  from  the  medical  officer,  no  one 
could  report  it  ?— It  would  soon  be  found  out — don*t 
you  see  you  have  got  to  end  your  responsibility  at  some 
point?  and  where  nursing  is  concerned  I  think  the 
superintendent  nurse  should  be  the  last  one.  If  she 
chooses  to  drink  it  will  be  found  out  in  time  just  the 
same  as  if  the  master  or  matron  chose  to  drink ;  you 
do  not  set  anyone  to  report  on  them.  You  will  never 
get  your  nursing  properly  done  or  make  it  popular  so 
long  as  you  put  these  trained  women  under  untrained 
women. 

3114.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  when  we  remove  these 
alleged  disabilities  we  shall  get  a  better  type  of  woman 
applying  for  the  position  of  superintendent  nurse  ? — 
Undoubtedly ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest 
doubt  about  that.  It  seems  to  me  you  must  make  the 
whole  thing  more  popular  than  it  is. 

3115.  You  suggested  that  there  should  be  more 
training  schools  for  nurses ;  have  you  any  suggestions 
to  make  as  to  these  training  schools  1 — I  have  told  you 
what  our  plan  is ;  we  have  a  place  called  Tredegar 
House,  down  at  Bow,  and  in  that  the  nurses  are  trained 
before  they  come  to  do  hospital  work.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  for  you,  but  I  do  say  this,  that  in  large  infirmaries 
like  Islington  or  St.  Pancra^  you  might  have  a  large 
nurses*  home,  and  a.commodate  100  or  more  nurses ; 
you  have  plenty  of  opportunities  there  to  train  a  lOQ 
more  niu-se?  than  you  have  there  now.  There  are  but 
50  at  St.  Pancras  now,  but  you  could,  as  I  have  said, 
train  150  there. 

3116.  Your  plan  would  be  to  increase  the  numbers 
at  these  large  training  schools  ]— Yes,  I  would  increase 
these  large  training  schools,  and  allow  them  to  earn 
money  from  the  Common  Nursing  Fund  for  training 
nurses. 

3117.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  alter  the 
standard  of  qualification  for  a  superintendent  nurse  ; 
would  you  agree  with  that  ]— I  daresay  my  views  on 
this  are  not  very  popular,  but  I  think  the  three  years' 
ssrstem  has  been  an  absurd  fetish.  There  are  lots  of 
people  who  can  be  trained  to  do  perfectly  good  work  in 
less  than  three  years.  Whether  three  years  is  needed 
for  a  superintendent  nurse  I  do  not  know.  We  have 
not  got  it  at  the  London  nor  at  St.  Thomas's.  It  is  one 
year,  I  think,  at  St.  Thomases  and  two  years  at  the 
London,  and  for  a  Queen  s  nurse  the  minimum  qualifi- 


cation is  two  years'  hospital  training  and  six  months 
district  nursing  training. 

31 18.  (Dr,  Downes,)  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  any 
portion  of  that  period  being  passed  in  a  smaller  work- 
house 1 — ^The  training  should  be  in  one  place,  but  as 
regards  the  remaining  part  of  the  engagement  I  think 
it  might  be  a  very  good  thing  that  it  should  be  spent 
elsewhere,  and  this  would  give  a  greater  vayety  of 
experience.  I  think  I  should  give  the  probationers 
some  part  of  their  training  in  fever  hospitals,  if  pcgsible, 
but  I  do  not  feel  sure.  They  are  under  dififerent  control, 
and  a  difTerent  standard  of  t*'i\niug. 

3119.  iC/iairman.)  What  is  the  population  of  the 
Ix>ndon  Hospital :  the  average  population  for  whom 
this  one  matron  keeps  house  ? — On  the  census  day  we 
returned  1,100  peoplj  as  resident  in  the  hospital. 

.31*20.  And  the  same  woman  superintends  all  the 
arrangements  for  feeding  those  people  ?— The  steward 
superintends  the  buying  and  cooking  of  food  for  the 
patients,  and  buying  of  the  'ood  for  nurses,  bu  the 
matron  superintends  the  nursing  staff.  Of  course,  it  is 
done  by  delegation  of  details,  but  she  is  responsible  for 
the  whole  thing.  There  is,  for  instance,  one  sister  over 
the  laundry,  one  over  the  nurses*  home  ,  one  over  the 
nurses  living  ou  side,  and  another  looking  after  the 
linen  department,  but  the  matron  is  responsible  for 
e^•erything. 

3121.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  enable  us  to  get  a 
very  much  better  class  of  nurse  in  the  Poor  Law  service 
if  we  made  the  superintendent  nurse  hold  the  post  of 
matron  as  well,  so  that  instead  of  having  two  women 
working  with  concurrent  jurisdiction  there  would  be 
only  one,  and  that  one  the  superintendent  nurse  ? — I 
always  understood  that  the  difficulty  was  that  the 
matron  generally  had  to  be  the  master's  wife. 

(if  r.  Knollys,)  She  generally  is,  but  she  does  not  have 
to  be. 

312-2.  {Chairman.)  But  a  large  number  of  trained 
nurses  marry,  do  they  not  ]— I  am  sorry  to  say  they 
do. 

3123-4.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  their  husbands 
should  not  be  qualified  to  act  as  masters  ? — None  that  I 
know  of.  Let  me  end  by  saying  that  if  you  can  get  rid 
of  the  grievance  of  putting  trained  women  under  un- 
trained women,  that  will  be  a  great  step.  If  you  do 
not  do  anything  you  Iiave  got  to  face  a  big  disaster. 
You  will  have  no  nurses  at  all  or  a  very  large  falling-off 
of  the  applications.  £very  day  the  advertisements  come 
out  for  these  nurses  and  remain  unanswered.  Many 
Guardians  have  spent  as  much  in  advertising  as  in 
nurses'  salaries. 


Sir  Henry  Kobinson,  called  ;  and  Examined 


Sir  Henry        3125.  (Chairman.)  Sir  Henry  Robinson,  you  are  Vice 
Jiolnmon.     Chairman  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board,  are  you 
not  ?— Yes. 

3126.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  tell  us  something  about 
the  method  of  supplying  trained  nurses  for  the  sick 
poor  in  Ireland  ? — Well,  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  but  I  think  we  have  now  established  a  proper 
system ;  but  we  still  have  a  good  deal  to  do.  We  had 
trouble  for  a  long  time  in  getting  the  Guardians  to 
recognise  the  necessity  for  skilled  nursing  in  work- 
houses. They  had  been  accustomed  to  a  somewhat 
rough  kind  of  nursing  in  their  own  homes,  » nd  they 
thought  that  what  was  good  enough  for  them  was 
good  enough  for  paupers,  and  so  there  was  great  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  them  that  highly  trained  nurses 
were  necesssary  at  all,  and  pauper  nursing  prevailed 
extensively  up  to  1890.  Up  to  that  time  a  nurse  was 
not  recognised  as  a  Poor  Law  officer  whose  appoint- 
ment required  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ;  she  was  one  of  the  "  assistants,"  whose  appoint- 
ment was  left  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.  That  was  the 
state  of  affairs  up  to  1890,  and  then  we  issued  a  Circular 
to  the  Guardians,  stating  that  we  found  the  state  of 
nursing  in  workhouses  extremely  bad,  and  called  their 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  having  improved  nursing. 
Not  much  improvement  fdlowed  that,  and  then  (in 
1893)  we  issued  a  further  Circidar  on  the  subject  of 
probationers,  and  this  Circular  was  not  a  success.  We 
recommended  to  the  Guardians  a  course  of  action  which 


subsequently  proved  to  be  rather  unfortunate.  W^e 
pointed  out  to  the  Guardians  that  owing  to  the  great 
difficulty  that  might  arise 

3127.  Can  you  leave  a  copy  of  the  Circular? 
-—Yes,  I  will  do  so.  The  substance  of  it  was  that 
in  the  event  of  there  being  any  epidemic  we  sug- 
gested to  them  that  they  should  employ  probationers, 
that  the  Guardians  **  might  select  a  limited  number  of 
suitable  persons  willing  to  enter  their  service  for  train- 
ing, and  the  Local  Government  Board  feel  assured  that 
if  Boards  of  Guardians  appointed  a  few  young  women  as 
probationary  nurses  in  the  hospital  and  fever  wards  c^ 
each  workhouse,  the  medical  officers  in  charge  and  the 
regularly-appointed  nurses  would  be  found  willing  to 
afford  them  such  practical  instruction  in  the  nursing 
and  care  of  the  sick  as  would  in  some  degree  qualify 
them  to  attend  the  sick  poor  in  any  epidemic  which 
might  arise.  The  Guardians  are  aware  that  under 
Article  24  of  the  General  Regulations  they  are  em- 
powered to  appoint  temporary  assistants,  and  the  Local 
Go^-ernment  Board  will  be  prepared  to  sanction  any 
reasonable  expenditure  undertaken  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect  the  suggestion  contained  in  this  Circular.  The 
Local  Government  Board  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pomt  out  that  they  have  frequent^  found  it 
necessary  to  remonstrate  with  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
respect  of  the  selection  of  untrained  persons  for  the 
responsible  post  of  hospital  nurse." 

3128.  What  was  the  result  of  that  Circular  recom- 
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mending  probationers? — It  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  good  many  probationers  throughout  the  country. 
They  took  office  at  very  small  salaries  in  the  mistaken 
hope  that  the  instruction  they  would  get  in  the  work- 
houses would  fit  them  to  take  charge  of  the  workhouses 
as  nurses.  This  did  not  turn  oUt  to  be  the  case.  In 
the  small  workhouses  the  class  of  cases  they  had  to 
attend  to  was  very  limited,  old  cases  of  chronic  infirmity 
mostly,  and  the  nurses  got  no  general  knowledge  of 
medical  and  surgical  nursing  at  all.  In  the  large 
workhouses  the  doctors  and  the  nurses  were  not  under 
any  obligation  to  take  these  probationers  in  hand  and 
instruct  them,  so  that  in  these  workhouses  they  became 
as  a  rule  Utile  more  than  wardsmaids ;  they  went 
round  with  the  nurses  and  really  had  no  personal 
responsibility. 

3129.  How  did  it  work  in  the  smaller  workhouses  ? 
— Very  badly  indeed.  The  patients  were  few  in  number, 
and  the  probationers  did  not  get  sufficient  experience. 

3130.  Did  you  allow  a  workhouse  of  any  size  to  take 
probationers  ? — Yes. 

3131.  How  did  it  work  in  the  medium-sized  work- 
houses ] — ^Kather  better.  There  was  perhaps  one 
doctor,  and  he  would  very  likely  bring  in  a  probationer 
of  his  own  and  take  sonie  trouble  with  her,  and  the 
niu'ses  taking  their  cue  from  him  would  do  so  too ; 
so  that  on  the  whole  they  did  rather  better  in  the  medium 
sized  workhouses.  The  probationer  system  did  not  meet 
the  difficulty,  and  the  necessity  for  trained  nurses  in 
these  workhouses  of  a  rather  better  class  was  so  obvious 
that  we  issued  a  further  general  Order,  and  we  for  the 
first  time  included  the  niu*se  as  one  of  the  officers  to 
be  appointed  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

1*3132.  What  date  was  that  ?— The  28th  of  June, 
1895.  But  we  left  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  the 
appointment  of  aJl  other  officers.  The  Poor  Law  Acts 
provide  that  the  Guardians  shall  appoint  so  many 
officers  as  the  Local  Government  Board  think  necessary, 
so  therefore  we  took  upon  ourselves  to  declare  that  so 
many  officers  were  necessary,  among  which  was 
included  the  nurse  of  the  workhouse.  With  regard  to  all 
others  we  left  it  to  the  Guardians  themselves. 

3133.  You  did  not  mention  matrons  ? — Yes,  matrons 
were  always  named  in  the  Orders.  Therefore  the  state 
of  affairs  after  1895  was  that  the  appointment  of  nurse 
required  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
but  the  appointment  of  the  assistants  did  not,  and  we 
left  it  to  the  Guardians  to  say  how  many  assistants 
were  necessary.  We  said  in  our  Circxilar,  *'  The  Board 
of  Guardians  shall  appoint  such  and  so  many  assistants 
as  they,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  shall  deem  necessary."  That 
brought  us  to  1895.  About  that  time  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  workhouse  reform  in  the  press,  and 
agitations  were  started  all  over  Ireland  about  pauper 
nursing,  rather  assuming  the  form  of  an  attack  on 
the  Ix^l  Government  Board  as  well  as  an  agitation 
against  workhouse  nursing.  The  Local  Government 
£k)ard,  it  was  said,  ought  to  have  done  something  to 
stop  paupers  from  nursing  in  workhouses.  The  time 
seemed  opportune,  so  we  were  very  glad  to  take  the 
opportunity  we  had  long  been,  waiting  for  of  putting 
an  end  to  pauper  nursing.  The  result  was  that  we 
issued  a  Circular  stopping  it  altogether  in  workhouses, 
that  was  on  the  11th  September,  1897. 

3134.  Has  that  Order  been  obeyed  ? — Yes. 

3135.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  pauper  nurse  now  I 
— There  are  pauper  wardsmaids,  but  not  pauper  nurses. 
This  new  Circular  as  to  workhouse  nursing  provided 
that  "No  pauper  inmate  of  the  workhoiise  shall  be 
employed  as  an  attendant  in  the  sick  or  lying-in  wards 
of  the  workhouse,  or  upon  any  pauper  in  the  work- 
house who  requires  nursing,  unless  such  inmate  shall 
be  approved  by  the  medical  officer  for  the  purpose, 
and  shall  act  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  paid 
officer  of  the  Guardians."  Therefore  no  pauper  nurse 
can  now  be  left  in  charge  of  a  ward  by  a  nurse,  and 
anything  she  does  is  under  the  nurse's  supervision. 
We  knew  that  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  this 
matter,  owing  to  the  Guardians  being  unwilling  to 
appoint  paid  nurses  to  take  the  place  of  these  pauper 
nurses ;    and  that  the  withdrawal  of  pauper  nurses 
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might  lead  to  some  trouble  in  emergencies ;  and  in 
order  to  get  over  the  temporary  difficulty  we  put  in 
this  Circular  the  following  paragraph: — "If  in  an 
emergency  it  appears  to  the  medical  officer  that  the 
employment  of  a  temporary  nurse  is  required  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  any  case  or  cases  in  the  workhouse, 
and  he  informs  the  master  in  writing  accordingly,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  to  engage  a  person  to 
act  as  nurse  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Guardians, 
and  the  Guardians  shall  pay  the  reasonable  remuneration 
of  the  person  so  engaged."  The  effect  of  that  Order 
was  this — that  we  wrote  to  the  Guardians  (when  we 
considered  it  necessary)  and  pointed  out  that  the  nursing 
was  insufficient.  If  they  said,  "We  consider  it  is  sufficient," 
we  then  obtained  a  report  from  the  medical  officer  and 
saw  what  he  recommended.  If  we  concurred,  and  if 
the  Guardians  still  declined  to  appoint  a  paid  nurse, 
we  called  the  attention  of  the  medical  officer  to  this 
Circular.  Then  the  medical  officer  feeling  he  was 
responsible  for  the  lives  of  the  sick,  and  that  he  had  the 
support  of  tlie  Local  Government  Board  acted  on  the 
Circular.  So  in  very  bad  cases  where  the  Guardians 
absolutely  shut  their  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  proper 
nurses,  the  medical  officer  frequently  was  obliged  to  certify 
that  such  an  emergency  had  arisen  in  the  workhouse, 
and  he  then  requisitioned  a  nurse  through  the  master  ; 
and  the  master  was  obligod  to  get  down  a  nurse  from 
one  of  these  training  institutions  and  pay  her  the  usual 
fee,  about  21s.  per  week.  Then  the  Guardians  generally 
saw  that  it  was  better  for  them  to  appoint  a  permanent 
nurse  for  £35  a  year  than  to  run  this  risk  of  having  to 
perpetually  send  to  Dublin  for  a  nurse  whenever  a 
critical  case  occurred.  This  led  to  great  changes  all 
over  the  country ;  it  did  more  towards  helping  to  do 
away  with  pauper  nursing  than  any  other  plan  which 
could  have  been  devised.  Of  course  the  effec  tof  with- 
drawing these  pauper  nurses  was  that  the  failure  of 
our  probationer  experiment  became  apparent ;  because 
the  Guardians  tried  to  substitute  these  probationers 
with  little  or  no  real  training  for  a  trained  nurse.  So 
we  thought  we  ought  to  go  a  step  further  and  induce 
them  to  appoint  one  really  higldy-trained  nurse  for 
each  workhouse.  In  the  Local  Government  Act, 
therefore,  we  had  a  clause  inserted  providing  that  out 
of  the  Local  Taxation  Fund  we  should  pay  half  the 
salary  for  every  trained  nurse  employed  in  a  work- 
house and  possessuig  the  qualifications  specified  by  the 
Local  Government  Bo^rd.  The  qualification  of  trained 
nurse  is  prescribed  by  our  last  Order.  We  were  very 
anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  trained  nurses  in 
the  workhouses,  and  to  induce  highly-trained  women 
to  enter  the  Poor  Law  service.  So  we  notified  to  train- 
ing institutions  that  we  were  prepared  to  keep  a  register 
of  trained  nurses  and  to  issue  certificates  of  registration. 
The  nurses  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  these 
certificates.  I  will  hand  in  a  form  of  this  certificate. 
Not  only  does  it  help  them  to  get  employment — for 
if  they  hold  these  certificates  the  Guardians  know  they 
may  elect  them  without  question — ^but  even  after  having 
ceased  to  be  employed  by  Guardians  it  helps  tliem  on 
very  much,  and  gives  them  a  status. 

31 36.  Would  you  tell  us  what  the  quaHfication  &  ? 
— After  the  Act  passed  we  informed  them  that  "  it  is 
proposed  in  due  course  to  prescribe  the  following  qualifi- 
cations as  necessary  in  the  case  of  any  person  claiming 
to  be  a  *  trained  nurse  '  for  the  pm-poses  of  Section 
58,  Sub-section  2  (a)  (ii.)  of  the  Local  Government 
(Ireland)  Act,  1898  :— "The  term  '  trained  nurse '  shall 
mean  any  person  who  has  resided  for  not  less  than  two 
years  in  a  clinical  or  other  hospital  recognised  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  who,  after  examination, 
has  obtained  from  such  hospital  a  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency in  nursing.'  " 

3137.  Then  the  certificate  of  proficiency  was  not 
given  by  any  department  of  your  Board  but  by  the 
training  school  1 — Yes,  by  the  training  school. 

3138.  {Mr.  Knollys.)  And  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  we  understand  ? — No,  we  merely  certify  that 
she  possesses  the  necessary  qualifications  to  enable  her 
to  be  registered  as  a  trained  nurse.  Some  time  after 
that  we  were  brought  into  Court  by  a  Board  of  Guardians 
upon  the  Order,  authorising  the  master  upon  an  emer- 
gency to  employ  a  trained  nurse  :  aud  we  were  advised 
that  we  should  be  beaten  in  this  particular  case,  because 
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Bir'jSfm)r^  the  medical  officer  had  bc?n  taking  the  fact  that  there 
Mobmsahi  was  no  trained  nurse  or  proper  nursing  as  a  continuing 
V .-.— :^-  emergency,  and  acting  on  it  week  after  week.  We  were 
advi;s:^d  that  the  best  way  to  meet  this  difficulty  would 
be  to  resume  the  power  which  had  been  given  to  us 
by  Parliament  to  prescribe  the  number  of  assistant 
nurses  which  each  Board  should  have,  and  not  relegate 
this  power  to  the  Quardians.  We  thereupon  altered 
our  Order  and  we  substituted  this  : — "  The  Board  of 
Guardians  shall  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  tho 
Local  Government  Board  in  each  case,  such  and  so 
many  qualified  assistants  as  the  Local  Government 
Board  shall  from  time  to  time  think  necessary."  That 
was  in  order  to  enable  us  to  require  the  Guardians, 
whve  they  had  only  one  trained  nurse,  and  where 
the  medical  officer  showed  it  was  necessary,  to  put  in 
an  assistant.  We  found  that  when  these  highly-trained 
nurses  came  to  a  workhouse  and  saw  that  they  had  no 
assistants,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  work  day  and 
night,  they  were  naturally  not  disposed  to  remain. 
We  used  to  represent  that  to  the  Guardians  that  so 
many  patients  were  too  many  for  one  nurse,  and  if  the 
medical  officer  certified  that  the  safety  of  bis  patients 
demanded  another  assistant,  we  directed  tha  Guardians 
under  this  Order  to  appoint  one.  Unfortunately  the 
clause  did  not  say  so  many  "  a^ssistant  nurses,"  but  so 
many  "assistants."  These  Orders  are  law  unless 
tney  are  appealed  again? i  ^o  i:ie  Lord  Lieutenant  m 
Council.  An  appeal  of  this  kind  was  made  last  year 
by  a  Board  of  Guardians  against  the  appointment  of 
ne  of  these  assistant  nurses.  We  had  a  very  long 
fight  for  it  and  we  brought  a  tremendous  mass  of 
evidence  to  show  the  condition  of  nursing  in  Irish  work- 
housej.  We  proved  our  case  fully,  but  the  Privy  Council 
said  that  the  term  **  assistants  "  was  too  general,  as 
it  gave  us  power  not  only  over  the  nursing  staff  but 
over  all  assistant  officers. 

3139.  (Chairman),  Has  that  evidence  been  reported 
anywhere  1—1  think  I  can  get  it  for  you.  I  think  we 
have  a  shorthand  report,  but  it  has  not  been  published. 

3 140.  If  you  could  let  us  have  a  copy  of  that  it  would 
be  useful  1 — I  will  do  so.  We  thereupon  macle  a  fresh 
Order,  and  we  put  that  right.  That  Order  says: — 
**  The  Board  of  Guardians  shall,  subject  to  our  approval 
in  each  case,  appoint  such  and  so  many  *  qualified  nurses  ' 
to  assist  the  *  nurse  of  the  workhoiTse  *  in  the  per- 
formance of  her  duties  as  above  mentioned,  and  generally 
in  the  nursing  and  care  of  the  sick  in  the  workhouse, 
and    also    such    and    so    many    *  w&rdsmaids '    and 

*  attendants  *  for  the  discharge  of  menial  duties  in  the 
infirmary  or  hospital  as  we  shall  from  time  to  time  think 
necessary."  That  Order  now  remains  in  force.  It  will 
be  observed  that  it  brings  in  another  class  of  nurses,  the 
*'  qualified    nurse."    The    Order    says :    **  The    term 

*  qualified  nurse '  shall  mean  any  person  who,  after 
exammation,  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in 
nursing  from  any  public  general  hospital  or  workhouse 
infirmary  and  fever  hospital  or  nursing  institution, 
that  may  be  recognised  by  us  as  an  efficient  school  for 
medical  and  surgical  nurses."  Of  course  we  would  not 
recognise  a  very  small  workhouse  as  an  efficient  school, 
but  we  should  probably  recognise  a  large  workhouse 
such  as  South  Dublin  or  a  large  county  infirmary. 
Therefore  when  a  nurse,  who  has  not  the  higher  quaUfi- 
cation  of  trained  nurse,  considers  she  lias  had  a  very 
good  training  and  many  years  experience,  and  the 
Guardians  endeavour  to  appoint  her  as  a  trained  nurse, 
so  as  to  qualify  them  for  the  Government  grant,  we 
refuse  to  appoint  her  as  a  trained  nurse,  but  we  sanction 
her  as  a  qualified  nurse.  The  trained  nurse  must  have 
resided  for  two  years  in  a  hospital  where  there  is  a  resi- 
dent medical  officer,  and  the  qualified  nurse  must  hav£ 
been  examined  in  any  institution  recognised  by  us. 

3141.  (Mr.  Knollys.)  What  particular  training  must 
a  qualified  nttrse  have  ?— She  must  have  obtained  a 
certificate  of  proficiency  in  a  nursing  institution  or  in  a 
public  general  hospital ;  we  have  not  laid  do\ni  any  rule 
about  the  length  or  quality  of  the  training — we  thought 
it  better  not  to  do  so  ;  but  we  would  not,  I  think,  sanction 
the  appointment  of  any  nurse  who  had  not  had  over  a 
year.  We  assume  that  these  nursing  institutions  would 
not  give  a  certificate  of  proficiency  to  any  person  who 
had  not  had  sufficient  training.  We  found  another 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  friction  between  the  master  and 
matron  and  the  head  nurse,  and  this  made  it  very 


difficult  to  get  the  trained  nurse,  to  stay  in  many  cases. 
So  we  practically  took  the  control  of  the  hospital  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  master  and  matron  altogether,  and  the 
duties  of  the  nurse  of  the  workhouse  are  all  laid  down  in 
this  Order  of  the  5th  of  July,  1901,  and  our  circular 
explains  the  practical  effect  of  this.  We  say :  **  The 
duties  of  the  nurse  of  the  workhouse  are  now  defined, 
and  the  Board  have  to  call  attention  to  the  important 
change  now  made  whereby  the  nurse  and  the  nursing 
staff  are  no  longer  under  the  control  or  supervision  of 
the  matron  or  of  any  other  officer  except  the  medical 
officer  and  (for  general  disciplinary  control  only)  the 
master  of  the  w^orkhouse.  ...  In  the  absence  of 
the  medical  officer,  the  nurse  of  the  workhouse  would 
exercise  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  sick 
and  over  the  nursing  and  menial  staff."  That  works 
very  well. 

3142.  (Chairman.)  Who  has  control  of  the  linen, 
clothing,  and  stores  generally  ? — The  matron  in  the 
workhouse,  and  as  the  requisition  is  made  to  her  from 
the  niurse  of  the  workhouse  she  would  give  whatever  is 
required  from  week  to  week,  and  the  nurse  would  take 
charge  of  it — it  would  be  put  into  the  nurse's  stores. 

3143.  The  matron  is  bound  to  comply  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  nurse  ? — She  is  bound  to  supply  what- 
ever linen  is  required,  of  course. 

3144.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  nurses  ? — Well,  we  have  not  been  put  to  the 
pinch  yet.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  cases  where  the 
Guardians  have  advertised  for  trained  nurses  where  they 
have  not  been  able  to  get  them,  if  they  offered  a  proper 
salary ;  and  there  certainly  has  been  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  supply  of  quahfied  nurses.  I  think  there 
will  be  a  quite  sufficient  supply  of  qualified  nurses, 
because  you  see  this  Order  enables  us  to  recognise  any 
hospital  as  one  which  might  issue  certificates  to  qualify 
them. 

3145.  Any  hospital  ? — Yes  ;  but,  of  course,  we  would 
not  recognise  one  that  we  thought  not  fit.  W^e  would 
not  recognise  any  without  directing  an  inspection  of  the 
hospital  in  the  first  instance  by  our  medical  inspectors. 
Many  county  infirmaries,  for  example,  are  recognised 
by  us, 

3146.  (Mr.  Knollys.)  Will  you  tell  us  how  many 
unions  there  are  in  Ireland  ? — One  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine,  and  a  certain  number  of  fever  hospitals  as  well. 

3147.  Can  you  say  from  your  own  experience  how  far 
the  Order  with  regard  to  pauper  nursing  is  obeyed  %— 
I  think  the  Order  as  to  pauper  nurses  is  obeyed  far  better 
than  we  ever  had  any  hope  that  it  would  be.  I  really  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  workhouse  where  the  paupers 
are  absolutely  left  in  control. 

3148.  They  do  the  nursing,  but  always  under  the 
supervision  of  the  nurses,  I  understand  ^--Yes. 

3149.  They  never,  for  instance,  bath  the  patients? — 
No  ;  not  the  sick,  I  believe. 

3150.  Nor  change  the  sheets  ?— No,  not  without  the 
nurses'  directions. 

3151.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Have  you  any  list  of  recognised 
hospitals  1 — I  can  let  you  know  what  hospitals  we  have 
recognised  so  far. 

3 152.  Do  you  publish  any  list  ?— No,  but  I  can  let  you 
know  ;  we  do  not  make  any  secret  of  it ;  the  number  is 
increasing  every  day. 

3153.  Is  this  Circular  of  12th  January,  1899,  still  in 
force  ?— That  is  practically  superseded  by  this  General 
Order — that  was  issued  soon  after  the  Act  came  into 
force. 

3154.  I  did  not  catch  the  date  of  your  last  Order  ?— 
July  5th,  1901. 

3155.  So  that  your  experience  of  your  last  Order 
is  comparatively  short  ? — It  is  not  so  short  so  far  as  the 
trained  and  qualified  nurses  are  concerned,  as  it  re- 
( nacts  the  provisions  of  a  former  Order,  but  it  is  crmi- 
paratively  short  so  far  as  the  separation  of  the  duties  n( 
the  master  and  matron  and  nurse  are  concerned. 

3156.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  that  respect?— We 
have  always  had  very  great  difficulty  up  to  the  present 
owing  to  the  friction  between  them  ;  because  the  matron 
practically  was  ir  clrirge  of  the  hospital  up  to  the  pa.<vsing 
of  that  Order 
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3157.  You  have  power,  I  gather,  to  prescrihe  the 
numher  of  assistant  nurses,  and  you  have  done  so  ] — 
Yes. 

315S.  But  if  the  Guardians  have  no  accommodation 
for  the  number  you  prescribe,  what  steps  do  you  take  ? — 
<!aaes  have  arisen  where  nurses  have  been  requisitioned 
and  there  has  been  no  accommodation  for  them,  and  they 
have  been  accommodated  outside  rather  than  let  the 
patients  be  without  proper  nursing.  The  Guardians 
would  have  to  find  accommodation. 

3159.  And  if  the  Guardians  refused  ? — I  fancy  an 
-emergency  would  arise. 

3160.  I  understand  you  still  retain  that  power  for  the 
medical  oihcer  to  call  in  a  nurse  in  an  emer<?ency  ? — Yes. 

3161.  And  that  is  your  key-note  ? — That  enables  us 
to  get  over  any  difficulty. 

3162.  (Chairman.)  That  and  paying  half  the  salary  1 
—We  only  pay  half  the  salaries  of  trained  nurses,  not  of 
qualified  nurses. 

3163.  (Dr,  Downes.)  Are  the  infirmary  buildings 
generally  distinct  from  the  main  building  ? — Yes,  but 
•occasionally  the  infirmary  overflows  and  we  have  to  put 
u  few  of  the  sick  in  the  main  buildings  and  appoint 
another  nurse. 

3 164.  Who  would  be  responsible  for  tlie  nursing  of  tlic 
«ck  in  that  case? — The  head  nurse  in  charge  of  the 
infirmary,  though  they  would  be  looked  after  by  the 
extra  nurse. 

3165.  Would  that  extra  nurse  in  that  case  be  under 
the  matron  of  the  workhouse  ?— Not  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  sick. 

3166.  Have  the  Irish  workhouses  one  common 
kitchen  as  a  rule  for  the  sick  wards  and  the  workhouse  ? 
— They  had  originally,  but  they  have  nearly  all  in- 
firmary kitchens  now  on  a  small  scale. 

3167.  And  as  regards  the  laundry — is  there  one 
common  laundry  ? — Yes,  generally,  except  where  they 
have  an  infectious  hospital  laundry. 

3168.  (Dr,  Fuller.)  Have  you  found  these  certificates 
being  abused  in  any  way — either  by  being  retained  by 
nurses  who  had  misconducted  themselves  or  who  had 
forfeited  them  in  some  way  ? — Of  course  we  should  strike 
them  off  our  register— that  practically  is  a  certificate 
that  this  nurse  or  these  nurses  are  on  the  register  of  the 
OLocal  Government  Board. 

3169.  Practically  this  is  a  registration  scheme  ? — Yes. 

3170.  Have  you  found  it  work  well  ] — Very  well. 

3171.  Do  the  Board  furnish  the  Guardians  with  a 
list  of  all  the  nurses  on  that  register  ]— Yes,  but  we  do 
more  than  that — if  there  is  any  vacancy  for  a  trained 
nurse  we  should  probably  notify  that  to  all  our  nurses 
who  were  unemployed. 

3172.  You  do  not  recommend  particular  nurses  at 
all?— Oh,  no,  we  merely  mention  that  there  are  persons 
on  the  register. 

3173.  What  do  you  do  in  the  case  of  nurses  who  are 
on  the  register  but  unemployed  ? — Oh,  they  take  their 
cliance— there  is  no  retainmg  fee  ;  they  very  often  get 
into  private  work. 

3 174.  As  regards  the  approval  of  qualified  nurses  set 
•o  -It  in  these  Circulars  you  hand  in,  did  you  intend  that 
as  a  temporary  measure  ?— No,  I  should  say  not,  because 
although  we  look  forward  to  every  workhouse  getting 
trained  nurses,  we  think  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
•other  work  which  might  at  all  times  be  done  by  other 
nurses,  the  qualified  class. 

3175.  Is  it  intended  to  recognise  two  grades  of  nurses  ? 
— Yes,  we  always  hope  that  the  superintendent  nurses 
will  be  trained,  and  that  they  will  have  a  certain  number 
of  trained  nurses  under  them,  and  some  qualified  assis- 
tants and  so  many  attendants  or  wardsmaids. 

3176.  And  in  your  scheme  would  th?  qualified  nurse 
be  eligible  for  the  position  of  superintendent  nurse  1— 
She  might  be — we  hope  to  have  them  all  trained  nurses 
by  degrees,  but  at  present  I  do  not  think  perhaps  we 
would  refuse,  in  a  small  very  workhouse,  for  instance, 
And  if  she  happened  to  be  a  particularly  eligible  person. 

3177.  Have  you  any  trained  nurses  as  matrons  of 


workhouses  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so ;  there  may  he 
one  or  two,  but  not  as  a  rule. 

3178.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Guardians  have 
made  the  experiment  of  having  trained  nurres  as 
matrons  in  the  smaller  workhouses? — Only  in  cases 
where  she  was  both  matron  and  superintendent  nurse. 
I  am  afraid  it  would  lead  to  friction  if  the  matron  was  a 
trained  nurse  and  the  nurse  was  a  trained  nurse. 

3179.  Roughly,  how  many  nurses  do  you  require 
every  year  1 — I  should  have  to  make  some  inquiry  to 
answer  that ;  off-hand  I  should  say  we  require  about 
five  or  six  hundred  paid  nurses  in  Ireland. 

3180.  Is  the  number  of  candidates  sufficient  to  fiH 
the  possible  vacancies  1 — We  have  not  found  any  great 
difficulty  yet.  Of  course,  we  have  not  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  all  existing  officers  by  our  Order,  though  we 
are  working  very  carefully  and  very  rapidly. 

3181.  Do  you  recognise  male  nurses? — There  are 
some  in  the  larger  workhouses — wardsmen  as  a  rule. 

3182.  As  regards  the  bathing  of  male  inmates,  is  that 
performed  by  a  paid  officer  ?— Yes,  it  is  under  the  porter 
generally. 

3183.  I  mean  the  ordinary  sick  cases?— Those  who 
are  not  imbeciles  and  bedridden  ;  the  medical  officer 
would  give  instructions  as  to  who  was  to  carry  out 
that ;  if  the  man  could  bathe  himself  he  would  be  told 
o  do  that,  or  the  medical  officer  would  probably  find 
some  convalescent  to  do  it ;  we  leave  that  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  medical  officer. 

3184.  As  regards  the  working  of  Article  IV.,  Sub- 
sections 1  and  4,  setting  forth  the  duties  of  the  nurse, 
do  you  find  that  these  Sub-sections  work  smoothly  ? — 
Yes,  they  were  put  into  operation  from  the  first. 

3185.  As  regards  Sub-section  1,  "To  bring  under  the 
special  notice  of  the  medical  officer  every  patient  as 
soon  as  possible  after  admission  into  the  sick  wards." 
How  is  that  done  ?— The  medical  officer,  as  a  rule,  dots 
not  live  very  far  away  from  the  workhouse.  If  it  was 
an  ordinary  case  the  nurse  would  wait  until  his  next 
ordinary  visit,  and  would  say,  "  I  have  done  so-and-so, 
it  was  not  necessary  for  you  to  attend  specially."  If 
it  were  a  bad  case  she  would  send  for  him  at  once. 

3186.  That  does  not  go  through  the  master  of  tho 
workhouse  ? — Yes,  it  does,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
find  a  messenger  for  it. 

3187.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  I  observe  that  in  Article  IV.  it 
is  provided  "  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  may,  witli 
the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  appoint 
the  same  person  to  perform  the  duties  of  iriore  than  one 
of  the  following  offices,"  and  amongst  others  the  offices 
of  nurse  and  matron.  Have  you  any  cases  where  the 
matron  and  nurse  are  the  same  person  ?— Just  one  or 
two. 

3188.  Have  you  any  limitation  as  to  the  size  of  the 
workhouse  where  that  would  be  perniitt/cd  ?— It  is  not 
laid  down  in  black  and  white,  but  we  should  not  allow 
it,  I  imagine,  where  there  were  more  th:iii  Hfxy,  twenty 
five  sick  persons. 

3189.  As  regards  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  nurse, 
you  schedule  here  eight  officers,  beginning  with  the 
clerk  and  ending  with  the  porter,  and  in  Article  V.  you 
provide  that  these  officers  and  also  any  trained  nurse  or 
qualified  nurse  or  wardsmaid  or  attendant  shall  con- 
tinue to  hold  their  offices  until  they  die  or  resign  or  be 
removed.  Have  the  Guardians  no  power  of  suspension  ? 
—Yes. 

3190.  Have  you  had  to  hold  many  inquiries  imder 
that  Glaus  3  ? — Yes,  whenever  an  officer  behaves  in  an 
unsatisfactory  manner,  the  Guardians  can  do  one  of  two 
things — they  can  ask  us  to  hold  an  inquiry  or  they  can 
suspend  the  person  ;  and  if  we  do  not  remove  the 
suspension,  the  officer  is  dismissed. 

3191.  Do  you  always  hold  an  inquiry  ?— If  it  was  a 
very  flagrant  case  and  the  misconduct  was  admitted  we 
might  dispense  with  the  inquiry,  but  I  can  hardly  think 
of  a  case  where,  if  an  officer's  tenure  of  office  was  con- 
cerned we  should  not  give  liim  the  benefit  of  hearing 
what  he  had  to  say. 

:  192.  What  number  of  such  inquiries  have  you  hold 
within  the  last  six  months  ?— They  are  very  frequent. 
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but  particularly  with  regard  to  outdoor  nursing,  but 
not  S3  much  with  regard  t )  indoor  nursing. 

:U93.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  find  that  the  matrons 
comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  nurses  without 
demur  ? — Yes,  with  regard  to  the  clothing ;  it  does  not 
concern  them  very  much ;  they  are  quite  satisfied  to 
give  what  is  necessary. 

3194.  Your  workhouses  in  Ireland  are  very  small  as 
a  rule,  are  they  not  ? — I  fancy  that  some  are  quite  as 
large  as  English  ones.  There  are  three  or  four  thousand 
people  in  Dublin  workhouses. 

3195.  But  the  workhouses  in  the  country  districts 
are  very  small,  are  they  not? — ^The  smallest  ones  are 
not  smaller  than  some  little  English  workhouses  I  have 
seen,  and,  of  course,  there  are  not  so  many  large  ones 
— we  have  not  so  many  big  cities. 

3196.  You  do  not  say  that  you  have  had  under  con- 
sideration by  your  Board  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  combine  the  offices  of  nurse  and  matron  in  smaller 
workhouses ;  you  have  not  considered  that  pdnt,  have 
you  1 — We  have  put  h  proviso  in  the  Order  which  would 
enable  it  to  be  done,  and  if  there  were  a  very  few  cases 
we  should  suggest  that  this  was  a  case  where  the  office 
of  nurse  and  matron  should  be  abolished  and  that  half 
her  salary  as  superintendent  nurse  should  be  repaid. 

3197.  You  are  perhaps  not  aware  that  in  Scotland  it 
is  the  rule  to  recommend  that  the  matron  should  be  a 
ti  '^ined  nurse  where  there  are  no  more  than  sixty  beds  i 
— I  doubt  if  it  would  work  in  Ireland,  where  we  have 
nuns  as  nurses. 

3198.  The  idea  was  to  let  the  matron's  duties  be  done 
by  a  woman  of  the  sort  of  housekeeper  class  and  let 
the  superintendent  nurse  be  over  her  in  the  matron  s 
department,  and  be  head  of  the  infirmary ;  perhaps  that 
idea  has  not  been  laid  before  you  I — I  think  our  way  is 
l)est,  to  keep  them  separate.  It  is  more  satisfactory 
to  the  trained  nurses  when  they  come  in.  They  perhaps 
feel  that  with  their  more  varied  training  they  know 
more  about  nursiug  than  the  matiou  wno  na.s  only  had 
experience  in  a  small  workhouse. 

3 190.  The  point  Is  not  tlmt  the  nur.se  should  be  under 
clie  matron,  but  that  the  nurse  should  be  the  matron, 
and  that  the  special  office  of  matron  should  be  abolished 
and  the  work  discharged  by  a  woman  to  be  under  the 
nurse.  Do  you  think  the  nurses  as  a  rule  would  have 
had  sufficient  trainuig  to  undertake  the  matron  s  duties)? 
— I  think  the  matron's  own  duties  are  quite  enough  to 
keep  her  enga*;ed  without  her  having  the  sick  to 
attend  to  ;  she  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  children 
and  the  infirm  women — I  think  if  she  attends  to  her 
own  duties,  the  laundry  work  and  the  needlework, 
that  she  cannot  afford  to  spend  much  time  in  looking 
a*'ter  the  sick. 

3200.  Unless  the  workhouse  is  quite  small  I — Yes. 


3201.  Have  you  laid  down  any  qualificitm  a. 
superintendent  nurse  ?  You  say  you  hope  that  they 
will  be  trained  nurses  ;  have  you  made  it  a  qualification? 
^We  have  not  said  so  in  black  and  white  in  our  Order, 
that  the  superintendent  nurse  shall  be  a  trained  nurse, 
but  we  should  only  sanction  an  untrained  nurse  if  she 
had  a  considsrable  amount  of  experience  as  a  qualified 
nurse. 

3202.  {Mr,  Knolly$  )  Can  you  say  approximately  how 
many  patients  there  are  to  a  nurse  in  the  larger  work- 
houses 1 — ^To  each  nurse,  I  believe  it  is  about  thirty,  as 
well  as  I  remember,  of  all  classes. 

3203.  Can  you  say  what  the  average  pay  is  ? — The 
trained  nurse  gets  a  fairly  high  salary,  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  pounds  and  rations ;  the  certificated  nurse  gets 
that,  and  the  qualified  nurse  would  probably  get  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five. 

3204.  {Dr.  Fuller,)  Have  you  any  standard  of  linen 
supplied  per  bed  for  bed  linen  or  body  linen  ? — No, 
we  leave  that  altogether  to  the  medical  officer,  but  we 
find  that  in  all  unions  where  there  are  trained  nur.sea,. 
the  standard  is  fairly  high. 

3205.  Woidd  you  say  more  than  four  sheets  per  bed  ? — 
Yes. 

3206.  Then  as  regards  the  linen  supply  in  charge  of 
the  nurse,  is  there  any  security  on  the  part  of  the  nurse 
for  the  proper  control  of  that  linen  1 — She  does  not  give 
any  security — she  is  not  one  of  the  officers  who  has  to 
enter  into  a  bond  for  security. 

3207.  We  find  that  in  some  workhouses  the  linen 
supplied  disappears,  and  that  is  a  constant  source  of 
friction  ?--Do  you  take  stock  regulu-ly  ? 

3208.  That  is  supposed  to  be  done  ? — We  arrange  that 
the  stock  shall  be  taken  before  each  half-yearly  audit. 

3209.  Complaint  is  very  often  made  in  EnglLsh 
workhouses  that  the  nurse  asks  for  more  linen  than  she 
wants,  and  that  she  cannot  produce  the  linen  she  has 
had  l—i  should  think  that  would  be  a  very  grave  case. 
Where  a  nurse  could  not  do  that  I  think  we  siiould 
have  an  inquiry. 

3210.  By  the  officers  of  the  Local  Govern  men  t  Board — 
not  by  the  Guardians  ? — Yes,  by  our  inspectors. 

3211.  You  spoke  of  medium-sized  workhouses — 
what  size  would  that  be  ?— About  150  to  200  would  be  a 
medium-sized  workhouse. 

3212.  Do  you  propose  to  recognise  a  medium -sized 
workhouse  as  a  training  school  for  nurses? — Tlie  size 
would  not  be  the  only  thing  ;  there  would  have  to  be  a 
trained  nurse,  and  a  certain  number  of  beds  constantly- 
occupied. 

3213.  You  would  not  depend  on  the  number  of  beds 
entirely  1 — No. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Davy  called  :  and  Examined. 


^^n^'  ^'         '^-l-i-  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Davy,  would  you  mind  telling 

^^-        nie  the  exact  Hmits  of  your  district  ?— I  have  Kent  and 

Sussex  and  a  bit  of  Surrey  :  during   my  official  career 

I  liave  had  the  whole  of  Wales,  Lancashire,  Cimil)erland, 

and  Westmoreland,  and  most  of  Yorksliire. 

3215.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  dearth  of 
nur.s(s  generally,  not  only  in  the  Poor  Law,  but  in  other 
branches? — I  should  think  there  was  without  doubt 
a  greater  demand  for  all  kinds  of  nurses  than  can  be 
supplied  ;  and  it  is  within  all  our  experience  the  difficulty 
of  petting  nurses  from  nurses'  homes  of  late  years, 
during  epidemics  of  influenza  and  so  on. 

3216.  You  think  tliat  has  grown  more  out  of  the 
greater  requirement  for  nurses  jiow  than  out  of  a  falling 
of!'  in  numbers  I — I  think  there  are  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  instance, [people  use  trained  nurses  in  their  own 
homes  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  they  formerly 
did  ;  and  the  other  reason  is  that  there  is  a  much  greater 
demand  for  female  labour  of  every  kind.  In  my  part 
of  tlie  world,  domestic  servants  are  almost  impossible 
to  get  for  a  country  hou-se,  and  I  am  even  assured  that 
this  difficulty  has  a  material  effect  on  the  letting  of  more 
remote  country  houses.  I  think  these  considerations 
would  affect  the  supply  of  nurses  as  they  do  all  female 
labour. 


3217.  Do  you  think  female  labour  is  migrating  into* 
the  towns  for  the  sake  of  the  amusements  of  the  towns  ? 
—I  think  so.  The  rapid  growth  of  urban  and  suburban 
populations  makes  a  greater  demand  for  young  women 
in  shops  and  other  employments.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  no  able-bodied  women  in  the  workhouses  in 
my  district  at  all.  In  many  workhouses,  where  I  used  to 
advise  them  not  to  have  steam  power  in  the  laundries 
because  it  would  take  away  a  useful  form  of  hand  labour, 
now  we  have  to  either  use  steam  power  or  employ  paid 
labour .  There  is  hardly  a  large  workhouse  in  my  district 
now  where  we  do  not  employ  labour — ^in  one  workhouse 
40  paid  women  are  employed. 

3218.  This  dulness  of  country  life  of  which  you  speak 
applies  with  equal  force,  I  suppose,  to  country  work- 
houses ? — Yes,  especially  in  my  district,  where  many  of 
the  workhouses  are  right  out  in  the  country,  far  from 
railway  stations,  and  in  some  cases  far  from  villages. 

3219.  Have  you  in  your  district  any  actual  want  of 
nurses  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  The  Guardians 
advertise,  and  they  get  only  a  few  applications,  but  I 
do  not  think  there  are  any  places  where  there  is  an  actual 
deficiency  or  complaints.  The  medical  officers  are  now 
beginning  to  understand  that  they  are  responsible, 
and,  to  meet  the  temporary  want  of  permanent  nurses. 
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the  Guardians  have  had  to  go  to  tlie  nursing  institutions, 
^  which  we  have  some  very  good  ones  in  the  district. 

3220.  I  suppose  they  can  be  obtained  by  increasing 
the  salaries  and  improving  the  conditions  generally  ?— 
Of  course  money  will  tell  in  the  long  run  ;  and  if  you 
pay  sufficiently  you  will  get  the  nurses  ultimately, 
iut  I  do  not  say  it  will  have  an  immediate  effect.  Of 
course,  as  in  every  other  employment  or  transaction, 
if  you  are  prepared  to  pay  you  will  in  the  long  run  get 
what  you  want.  But  I  think  there  is  even  more  in 
making  the  position  of  nurse  more  comfortable  altogether. 
In  that  matter,  the  Guardians  have  made  very  great 
strides  recently  in  my  district.  I  am  always  impressing 
upon  Guardians,  when  they  have  to  do  any  building, 
that  they  should  build  separate  nurses*  quarters.  TTie 
nurses*  rooms  in  the  old  buildings  are  often  very  un- 
i^omfortable,  and  sometimes  noisy;  the  night  nurse 
^cannot  get  her  proper  rest. 

3221.  You  think  the  difficulties  have  been  exagger- 
ated ? — I  think  the  difficulties  have  been  to  a  large 
•extent  exaggerated.  I  think  there  was  a  sort  of  popukr 
•enthusiasm  in  favour  of  nurses — trained  nurses  and 
nursing,  and  a  good  many  people  took  that  up  as  a 
•sort  of  craze  (though  perhaps  that  is  hardly  the  right 
word,  as  they  did  it  from  a  good  motive,  no  doubt), 
and  they  thought  it  very  important  that  the  nursing 
should  be.  made  a  matter  of  the  first  consequence  ; 
and  consequently  some  newspapers  and  societies  are 
running  the  nurse  as  against  not  only  the  master  and 
matron,  but  as  against  the  medical  officer.  I  believe 
that  has  given  the  nurses  rather  an  undue  sense  of  their 
relative  imporiancc  to  tlie  les-  of  the  workhouse  adminis- 
tration ;  and  I  think  it  has  rather  upset  workhouse 
masters  and  matrons  and  Boards  of  Guardians  and  medi- 
'Cal  officers.  I  have  known  medical  officers  who  were 
positively  jealous  of  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent 
nurse,  thinking  that  it  would  interfere  with  their 
administration  in  some  way  or  other  ;  we  all  know  that 
there  is  a  tendency  with  people  who  know  their  own 
work  well  to  rather  exaggerate  their  position,  and  do 
work  that  does  not  properly  belong  to  them. 

3222.  You  do  not  suggest  that  any  great  change 
should  be  made  in  the  position  of  the  superintendent 
nurse  ? — No,  though  I  do  suggest  various  changes. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  the  Board  should  deal  with  the 
iHirsiag  question  as  being  an  all-important  question 
standing  by  itself.  I  think  we  should  consider  the 
general  effect  on  the  whole  Poor  Law  administration 
Wore  we  introduce  any  revolutionary  changes  with 
regard  to  nursing.  There  are  large  questions,  questions 
of  the  first  soda!  importance,  that  hang  upon  it.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  very  large  question  of  attracting 
persons  who  are  in  no  sense  paupers  into  the  work- 
house infirmary ;  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  is  a  process 
that  is  going  on.  If  we  dissociate  the  infirmaries  from 
the  workhouses  and  turn  them  into  what  are  practically 
state-aid  hospitals,  as  is  done  more  or  less  in  London, 
we  shall  accelerate  that  process ;  this  is  a  point  that 
'demands  careful  consideration. 

3223.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  nursing  is  made  too 
good,  thfere  will  be  too  many  occupants  in  the  infirm- 
aries 1 — I  do  not  say  that  the  nursing  can  be  made  too 
good  ;  I  do  not  think  it  can ;  but  if  the  workhouse  in- 
^rmary  is  looked  upon  as  not  being  an  integral  part  of 
the  workhouse,  but  as  being  a  kind  of  state-aided  hospital, 
then  I  think  that aserious  question  arises  for  consideration. 

3224.  That  is  an  objection  to  the  separation  of  the 
infirmary  from  the  workhouse,  but  not  an  objection 
to  improving  the  nursing  1 — Xo,  certainly  not.  I  say 
the  nursing  ought  to  be  as  good  as  possible,  but  you  have 
to  consider  these  subsidiary  questions  before  you  make 
any  revolutionary  changes. 

3225.  Could  you  separate  the  infirmaries  in  most 
cases? — I  think  where  you  have  infirmaries  of  very 
^considerable  size,  you  might  separate  them  from  the 
workhouse.  But  though  I  can  understand  that  the 
complete  separation  of  the  infirmary  from  the  workhouse 
might  have  many  advantages  in  the  way  of  making 
administration  easier,  yet  incomplete  separation  does 
no  good  at  all.  Supposing  as  in  one  case,  you  separate 
the  infirmary  from  the  workhoiise,  but  leave  the  in- 
^mary  washing  to  be  done  in  the  workhouse  laundry. 
Tou  can  raise  a  pretty  big  dispute  over  that  part  of  the 


administration    between  the  matron  and  the  superin- 
tendent nurse. 

3226.  In  how  many  cases  could  we  have  separation  7 
— In  comparatively  few.  This  Return  might  be  useful 
to  the  Committee.  It  was  prepared  for  another 
Committee  (on  Workhouse  Accounts)  of  which 
I  am  Cliairman,  and  it  shows  the  relative  size  of  all 
the  workhouses  in  the  country.  Fourteen  per  cent,  of 
the  workhouses  of  the  country  have  less  than  50  inmates, 
42  per  cent,  have  less  than  100  inmates,  68  per  cent, 
have  less  than  200  inmates,  and  only  15  per  cent,  of 
the  workhouses  have  over  500  inmates.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  where  the  number  would  come  at  which 
complete  separation  would  be  possible,  and  indeed 
figures  themselves  would  not  show  it,  because  work- 
houses vary  so  much  in  their  surroundings  and  in 
ways  that  could  not  be  indicated  by  the  mere  number 
of  inhabitants.  But  still  supposing  that  the  number 
250  was  taken,  you  w^ould  still  have  74  per  cent,  of 
the  workhouses  to  whom  separation  would  not  be 
applicable,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  remaining 
26  per  cent,  separation  has  already  taken  place. 

3227.  Wliat  figure  would  you  put  it  at  yourself  ? — 
I  mbtrust  figures  very  much  in  local  legislation.  I 
think  we  in  Whitehall  are  apt  to  go  too  much  by  figures, 
regardless  of  local  circumstances  as,  for  instance,  the 
difference  between  the  country  and  the  town  ;  the 
number  of  children  in  the  hoase,  and  so  on. 

.3228.  The  Board  do  not  go  by  numbers  now,  do 
they  I — ^They  do  in  some  of  their  Orders — they  are  giving 
it  up. 

3229.  They  do  not  f:'»  by  numoers  as  regards  separa- 
tion 1 — No,  it  is  generally  some  temporary  circum- 
stance—the individual  character  of  the  doctor  or  medical 
officer  or  of  the  master  or  of  the  matron — that  starts 
the  question. 

3230.  You  consider  that  the  indiscreet  interference 
of  people  only  slightly  acquainted  with  the  Poor  Law 
has  done  harm,  do  you  not  ?— I  think  so,  I  do  indeed. 

3231.  Do  you  see  advantages  in  having  the  matron 
a  trained  nurse  whether  there  is  a  superintendent  nurse 
or  not  *? — I  do.  In  the  first  place  a  matron  is  usually 
appointed  not  because  she  is  a  woman  of  any  skill  or 
experience  but  because  she  is  the  master's  wife ;  and 
so  the  Guardians  as  a  rule  have  no  guarantee  that  she 
has  any  training  of  any  sort  or  kind.  To  go  through 
the  training  of  a  nurse  means  at  all  events  a  certain 
amount  of  experience  in  administrative  work — that  is 
to  the  good.  Then  if  the  matron  in  a  small  workhouse 
is  a  trained  nurse  you  always  have  a  guarantee  that  if 
a  difficult  case  comes  in  (and  a  difficult  case  may  happen 
anywhere— that  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  points  in 
workhouse  a<l ministration)  she  is  there  and  she  knows 
what  to  do.  I  could  show  you  a  good  many  cases  where 
we  have  matrons  of  the  utmost  skill  and  nursing  quali- 
fications ;  they  do  their  work  admirably  and  keep  the 
charge  nurses  in  order. 

3232.  Could  you  give  us  some  particulars  as  to  the 
number  of  matrons  in  your  district  who  are  trained 
nurses? — About  half  of  them,  I  think. 

3233.  You  will,  perhaps,  put  in  this  statement  1 — 
Yes,  but  it  is  only  approximately  accurate. 

3234.  You  say  that  in  your  district  about  half  the 
matrons,  or  rather  more  than  half,  are  trained  nurses  1 
—Yes. 

3235.  Out  of  47  matrons  26  are  train<ed  nurses  ?^ 
Yes. 

3236.  And  I  suppose  in  many  instaiees  there  are 
not  any  superintendent  nurses  imder  tacm  at  all  1 — I 
think  I  have  only  two  cases  where  the  matron  is  also 
superintendent  nurse,  though  I  hoped  to  have  more. 
I  made  a  sort  of  special  appeal  at  the  time  the  Nursing 
Order  was  issued  that  these  trained  matrons  in  my 
district  should  have  rather  more  latitude  than  perhaps 
in  other  districts,  but  the  Board  at  that  time  were  of 
opinion  that  matrons  had  enough  to  do  without  being 
superintendent  nurse,  and  the  consequence  is  that  I 
have  only  two  who  are  superintendent  nurses.  But  the 
advantage  of  having  the  matron  a  trained  nurse  does 
not  by  any  means  end  with  the  possibility  of  her  being 
made  superintendent   nurse.      You  see  it    gives    her 
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administrative  training,  it  gives  tlie  Guardians  a 
guarantee  of  having  a  competent  nurse  on  the  spot 
always.  In  the  larger  workhouses  it  give  the  matron 
more  authority  over  the  charge  nurses,  and  where 
there  is  a  superintendent  nurse  I  believe  the  matron 
gets  on  better  with  her  if  she  knows  the  work. 

3237.  Could  you  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  the 
size  of  the  workhouse  in  which  the  matron  might 
also  be  superintendent  nurse*? — I  should  think  the 
matron  coidd  very  well  be  superintendent  nurse  up  to 
about  60  or  70  in  the  infirmary.  But  there  again 
the  size  does  not  tell  the  story.  In  the  country  I  have 
suggested  to  the  Guardians  that  it  was  quite  possible  to 
give  the  matron  an  assistant  matron  to  relieve  her  of 
some  of  the  duties  of  the  hoiLse,  so  that  she  may  have 
time  to  be  sui)erintendent  nurse  as  well. 

3238.  The  assistant  matron  being  more  of  the  servant 
class,  I  suppose  ? — A  woman  capable  of  looking  after 
the  linen  and  the  general  household  management. 

3239.  Do  you  find  that  your  Guardians  appreciate 
your  remarks  on  that  subject  ? — I  am  sure  they  do, 
I  am  quite  certain  they  do ;  they  all  seem  to  me  to  see 
the  sense  of  it,  and  unless  they  have  some  special  reason 
for  appointing  some  friend  of  theirs,  they  almost  always 
endeavour  to  get  a  trained  nurse  as  matron  when 
there  is  a  fresh  appointment. 

3240.  The  matron  is  generally  the  master's  wife  ; 
do  you  think  there  are  sufficient  trained  nurses  married 
to  people  competent  to  be  masters  to  fill  the  places 
where  there  are  less  than  60  inmates  1— Yes,  I  think  so. 
I  notice  that  many  workhouse  officers  marry  trained 
nurses. 

3241.  Do  you  thhik  It  would  have  a  good  effect  as 
regards  the  master,  that  we  should  have  a  better  class 
of  master*?— I  am  not  disposed  to  roake  any  general 
remarks  about  the  man  who  is  going  in  for  an  occu- 
pation of  that  sort.  They  vary  from  the  professional 
who  begin  as  assistant  masters  in  London  down  to  the 
farmer  who  has  got  into  low  water.  I  may  say  that 
quite  a  considerable  number  of  the  daughters  of  masters 
and  matrons  are  now  becoming  trained  nurses  in  order  to 
become  superintendent  nurses ;  I  have  three  in  my 
district  now. 

3242.  Have  you  any  case  where  the  matron  is  also 
superintendent  nurse  *?— Yes,  I  liave  two. 

3243.  Would  you  tell  us  the  size  of  the  workhouse 
in  which  those  two  are  who  combine  the  two  offices  ? — 
One  is  about  250  and  the  other  k  about  400,  I  should 
think. 

3244.  Well  now,  have  you  had  any  difficulty  there  as 
regards  this  one  woman  not  being  able  to  carry  out 
both  offices?— No,  I  have  not. 

3245.  In  a  case  where  there  are  400  inmates  you 
have  not  seen  any  reason  to  suppose  that  one  woman 
would  not  be  able  to  fill  both  those  offices  ? — No.  Of 
course  everything  depends  upon  the  woman,  but  inhe- 
rently it  Is  not  impossible. 

3246.  Is  there  in  that  case  an  assistant  matron  ? — 
Yes. 

3247.  Your  decided  opinion  appears  to  be  that  if  we 
made  a  limit  of  250  within  whicli  tlie  two  offices  might  be 
filled  by  the  same  person  that  there  would  be  a  sufficient 
supply  of  women  who  were  trained  mu'ses  who  could 
undertake  the  matron's  office  as  well  ? — I  think  so, 
and  I  am  sure  yon  would  get  more  and  more  as  time  went 
on. 

3248.  Have  you  known  objections  raised  on  prin- 
ciple by  Guardians  to  such  an  arrangement  1 — No. 

3249.  The  Guardians  in  your  district  rather  lean  to 
it,  do  they?— Yes,  certainly.  I  may  say  that  there 
was  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  friction  and  misunder- 
standing when  this  Order  was  brought  in,  and  the  fact 
that  the  superintendent  nurse  had  a  permanent  tenure 
of  office  has  made  the  Guardians  very  shy  of  touching 
the  appointment  at  all ;  but  that  feeling  is  wearing 
down.  It  was  to  a  large  extent  a  misunderstanding 
based  on  the  solid  objection  to  having  one  more  officer 
whom  the  Guardians  cannot  get  rid  of,  and  partly  the 
attacks  which  were  made  on  the  position  of  the  master. 
Tlie  masters  felt  themselves  aggrieved  and  the  matrons 
felt  themselves  aggrieved,  and  very  naturally.  They 
were  always  reading  in  the  newspapers  about  untrained 


matrons,  and  "  the  coarse  woman  of  the  grade  of  a 
housemaid,"  interfering  with  the  highly  trained  nurse  ; 
and  I  think  that  masters  and  matrons  felt  that  they 
were  rather  held  up  to  unjust  obloquy,  and  so  a  sort  of 
prejudice  against  trained  nurses  arose.  But  that  is 
wearing  out  and  must  wear  out. 

3250.  Are  you  aware  of  the  economy  of  having 
the  same  woman  in  both  the  offices  of  matron  and 
superintendent  nurse  ? — If  she  does  her  work  well, 
but  a  neglectful  matron  is  a  very  expensive  officer. 

3251.  But  a  superintendent  nurse  arid  a  matron 
must  be  more  expensive  than  a  matron  superintendent 
nurse  and  an  assistant  matron  ? — I  suppose  so,  as  far  as 
mere  money  goes. 

3252.  Have  you  heard  a  good  deal  about  having 
specially  trained  nurses  for  the  Poor  Law  service  1 — 
On  the  whole  I  do  not  like  the  proposal.  I  am  afraid 
that  if  you  have  them  specially  trained  for  the  Poor 
Law  you  will  get  Poor  Law  nurses  earmarked  ;  and 
possibly  they  might  be  of  inferior  class.  I  am  always 
very  strongly  of  opinion  that  workhouse  infirmary 
administration  should  as  far  as  possible  now  be  quite  free 
and  open,  and  brought  up  to  the  same  level  as  hospital 
administration,  so  far  as  the  sick  are  concerned.  And 
I  do  not  like  the  scheme  of  having  special  nurses  for  that 
work,  and  for  that  work  alone.  I  would. much  rather 
that  they  had,  some  of  them  at  all  events,  gone  through 
some  other  experience.  I  think  tliev  ^\()uld  be  better 
officers,  certainly  for  the  higher  posts. 

3253.  But  then  in  the  hospitals  you  have  a  different 
class  of  case.  There  is  not  that  enormous  proportion  of 
people  who  have  nothing  but  old  age  the  matter  with 
them  1 — If  I  could  get  attendants  for  the  old  and  infirm 
I  should  use  attendants  to  a  great  extent ;  for  my 
experience  is  that  if  you  have  proper  attendants  for  the 
old  and  infirm  you  lessen  the  numbers  in  the  infirmary 
very  considerably.  I  mean  to  say  in  ordinary  work- 
houses you  are  told  that  there  are  so  many  sick  there. 
Well,  the  fact  is  generally  that  not  10  per  cent,  of  them 
are  acutely  sick,  and  perhaps  not  25  per  cent,  of  them 
require  what  we  call  nursing.  They  are  merely  old 
people  who  would  be  looking  after  themselves  in  their 
own  cottages  if  they  had  outdoor  relief :  but  l^ecause 
they  happen  to  be  in  the  infirmary  they  are  classed  as 
sick.  If  you  coidd  make  a  better  classification  of  the 
old  people  you  would  lessen  the  nursing  problem  con- 
siderably. 

3254.  You  would  get  them  from  the  ranks  of  the 
outdoor  paupers — these  attendants  ? — No,  you  want  a 
kindly  woman  who  has  had  some  sort  of  train  uig  like 
the  Meath  attendants.  Passibly  the  Board  might 
recognise  attendants  for  the  old  and  infirm  as  a  separate 
class  of  office.  We  should  have  a  good  many  more 
of  those  attendants  now,  only  they  would  be  classed 
as  nurses,  and  might  therefore  compel  the  Guard ians- 
to  appoint  a  superintendent  nurse. 

3255.  As  to  the  present  conditions  of  appointment  of 
superintendent  nurses,  what  do  you  say  about  them? 
— ^That  is  a  point  on  which  I  hold  pretty  strong  views. 
In  my  view  the  number  of  nurses  compelHng  imder 
the  Order  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent 
was  altogether  wrong.  In  a  normal  small  infirmary 
there  is  a  male  and  a  female  side,  each  with  a  day  nurse 
with  one  night  nurse — that  would  be  three.  One  of 
these  has  to  be  called  a  superintendent  nurse,  but  she 
is  not  really  a  superintendent  in  any  way.  She  has 
still  the  routine  work  of  nursing  to  do  besides  looking 
after  the  two  others.  The  result  of  that  has  been  in 
many  cases  that  a  good  charge  nurse  having  been 
appointed  superintendent  nurse,  ceases  to  do  her  charge 
nurse's  work  properly. 

3256.  What  remedy  do  you  propose  for  that  ?— The 
remedies  I  should  propose  would  be  two.  I  should  say 
that  where  you  had  a  workhouse  with  three  nurses, 
that  is  to  say  of  such  a  size  that  you  must  have  a  night 
nurse,  the  Board  should  put  pressure  on  the  Guardians 
that  one  of  those  nurses  should  be  a  quaUfied  nurse, 
without  specifying  exactly  what  the  qualifications 
should  be,  except  that  a  competent  knowledge  of  mid- 
wifery should  be  necessary.  Then  in  every  case  the 
Guardians  should  be  told  that  where  they  had  more 
nurses  than  three  they  should  appoint  a  supcrnitendent 
nurse,  not  that  they  must,  but  that  they  should.  Then 
if  the  medical  officer  or  the  Board's  Inspector  reported 
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that  a  superintendent  nurse  was  necessary,  steady 
pressure  should  be  put  upon  the  Guardians,  but  the 
Department  should  give  up  the  hard  and  fast  rule. 
I  want,  as  far  as  possible,  to  throw  the  whole  of  the 
responsibility  on  the  one  man  who  is  capable  of  dis- 
charging it,  and  that  is  the  medical  officer.  The  medical , 
officer  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  kind  of  cases  under  his  ' 
charge  and  of  their  necessities.  It  is  no  use  to  attempt 
to  judge  by  a  mere  return  of  numbers.  There  is  only 
one  man  who  c^n  judge  and  that  is  the  medical  officer. 
I  would  make  the  medical  officer  entirely  responsible 
for  the  nursing  ;  he  is  responsible  now  for  getting  any 
ebaergency  nurses,  quite  inaependently  of  theOuardians. 
The  responsibility  should  rest  on  him  more  than  on 
anybody  else  subject  to  the  Guardians.  The  regulations 
of  the  Board  which  fix  niunbers  must  come  to  grief, 
because  they  do  not  make  sufficient  allo^imce  for  the 
inherent  differences  in  the.  character  of  each  workhouse. 
I  think  the  question  for  the  Board  is  a  difficult  one, 
and  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  better  solution  than 
to  take  up  the  position  of  putting  the  responsibility 
on  the  medical  officer  and  the  medical  'officer  alone. 
Any  other  position  seems  to  me  impracticable.  I 
think  I  know  my  district  pretty  well,  but  what  use 
am  I  in  such  a  matter?  With  all  my  experience  1 
know  I  cduld  do  nothing  unless  I  had  the  medical 
officer  and  the  Guardians  with  me. 

3257.  I  gather  then  that  your  view  is  that  no  general 
rule  should  be  lai4  down  by  the  Board,  and  that. every- 
thing should  be  left  to  be  settled  between  the  Inspector 
and  the  medical  officer  ?— That  is  so.  I  believe  a  super- 
nttendent  nurse  should  superintend.  I  believe  half  the 
mischief  has  come  where  you  have  a  superintenden 
nurse  who  either  has  to  neglect  her  nursing  work  or 
nas  to  neglect  her  superintendent  nurse's  work.  Again, 
[  think  that  the  life  tenure  of  office  of  the  superintendent 
nurse  has  been  most  mischievous. 

3253.  You  object  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be 
dismissed,  but  would  your  objection  be  removed  if 
ve  make  it  that  the  Guardians  can  suspend  them  as 
they  do  any  other  officer  ?  Or  do  you  wish  the  Guar- 
dians to  have  power  to  dismiss  them  altogether  1—1 
know  I  am  entrenching  on  a  question  which  it  would 
t>ke  a  good  deal  of  time  to  go  into.  I  think  myself 
that  if  it  were  understood  that  if  Guardians  expressed 
a  desire  almost  unanimously  to  get  rid  of  a  superin- 
tendent nurse  and  the  Inspector  of  the  district  were 
to  certify  that  he  knew  the  circumstances,  and  that 
the  decision  of  the  Guardians  was  the  honest  opinion 
of  the  considerable  majority  of  the  Board,  then  the 
Boird  should  give  effect  to  the  resolution  of  the  Guar- 
dians and  dismiss  the  officer  in  case  she  did  not  resign. 

3259.  Does  that  apply  only  to  nurses  ?— We  are  only 
on  nurses  now,  aiid  it  is  just  as  well  to  keep  it  to  the 
nurses.  I  know  that  it  is  a  question  in  which  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  With  regard 
to  the  nurses,  if  the  officer  appeals  to  this  Board  your 
only  remedy  is  a  sworn  inquiry,  and  you  put  the  Guar- 
dians in  a  terribly  awkward  position.  If  you  have  a 
jworn  inquiry  you  have  to  make  specific  charges,  you 
know  the  sort  of  thing.  How  can  you  make  specific 
<;harges  where  probably  the  cause  of  the  evil  is  a  dis- 
agreement in  temper — incompatibility  of  temper  I 
Relieve  is  the  classic  word — between  the  matron  and 
;hc  superintendent  nurse.  You  have  to  go  into  the 
most  ridiculous  and  minute  details  of  these  two  women's 
quarrels.  The  result  is  that  you  may  have  to  keep 
two  people  whom  evei^body  knows  cannot  get  on 
together ;  you  cannot  dismiss  the  matron  because  you 
dismiss  the  master  too,  who  is  probably  an  innocent 
bystander.  And  the  master  has  the  same  right  of 
appeal  to  this  Board.  The  result  is  that  the  Guardians 
have  no  remedy.  In  my  house  I  know  very  well  if 
two  servants  are  continually  quarrelling  one  or  both 
has  to  go. 

3260.  I  suppose  you  have  an  inquiry  ?— Hardly. 
But  here  in  this  case  you  have  a  difficulty  which  from 
its  very  nature  cannot  be  settled  by  sworn  statements. 

3261.  You  suggest  to  the  Committee  that  we  should 
make  a  superintendent  dismissable  by  the  Guardians 
without  an  inquiry  by  this  Board  ?— Yes ;  or  better, 
that  it  should  be  understood  administratively  that  if 
the  Guardians  say  that  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  superin- 
tendent nurse,  and  it  is  apparent  qu  the  face  of  it  that 


their  decision  was  arrived  at  honestly,  that  the' Board 
should  give  effect  to  it.  For  the  purposes  of  convenience 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  that  and  an 
inquiry. 

3262.  Do  you  think  that  country  Guardians  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  nurses  as  they  ought?— They  are 
getting  to  appreciate  it  more  and  more.    That  is  certain. 

3263.  Do  you  think  they  are  willing  to  give  the 
trained  nurse  all  that  she  ought  to  have  in  the  way  of 
appliances  ?— If  the  medical  officer  backs  her  up— 
certainly. 

32  4.  But  don't  you  think  the  superintendent 
nurse's  present  position  gives  her  a  better  chance  of 
getting  what  she  wants  ?— I  don't  think  so. 

3265.  But  if  she  were  dismissable  by  the  Guardians* 
without  an  inquiry  by  this  Board  her  position  would 
be  very  unsatisfactory  ? — Not  necessarily.  Some  reliance 
must  be  placed  on  the  Guardians  to  be  fair  ;  if  the  nurse 
could  not  get  on,  and  was  always  quarrelling,  it  would 
be  much  better  for  her  that  she  should  go. 

3266.  But  the  Board  would  have  to  inquire  into 
that?— -Not  if  they  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a  bond  fide 
case. 

3267.  How  many  inquiries  have  there  been  in  your 
district  in  the  last  two  years  ?— rThat  is  the  only  on&*- 
the  East  Preston  case. 

3268.  How  many  in  the  last  five  ?— That  is  the  only 
big  inquiry  since  the  Order.  But  there  are  many 
minor  cases  which  the  Guardians  have  settled  with  me. 

3269.  Are  there  any  duties  that  you  would  take  from 
the  matron,  as  to  seeing  that  the  wards  are  cleaa.  for 
instance  7— Possibly  some  change  might  be  madt 
The  superintendent  nurse  might  be  responsible  for 
the  cleanliness  of  the  wards.  Then  you  would  have 
to  have  some  formal  means  of  the  superintendent  nurse 
requisitioning  either  for  workhouse  labour  or  for  paid 
labour ;  and  it  might  be  made  the  duty  of  the  master 
to  put  that  formal  requisition  before  the  Guardians  at 
their  next  meeting.  Then  the  matron  would  not  be 
responsible  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  wards—under  the 
medical  officer  the  superintendent  nurse  would  be 
responsible;  but  the  question  occurs  to  me  whether 
the  change  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  nufcke  it  worth 
while— is  it  a  big  enough  change  ? 

3270.  Hav*e  the  Guardians  in  your  district  ever  asked 
for  any  change  of  that  sort  ?— Yes,  they  did  in  aae  case. 
There  were  continual  troubles  between  the  nurses 
themselves,  and  the  matron  asked  whether  she  could 
be  relieved  of  the  duty  of  going  into  the  wards  at  all, 

3271.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add) to 
what  you  have  said  ?— Well,  I  should  like  to  add  this : 
I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  Board  should  prohibit  the 
matron  from  going  into  the  sick  wards  at  alL  I  think 
that  would  be  a  most  impossible  thing  to  do,  and  it 
would  be  very  badly  received  by  Guardians  and  by 
officers.  The  matron  probably  knows  a  good  many 
of  the  people  in  the  sick  wards,  and  she  visits  them  as  a 
friend.  To  tell  her  that  she  is  not  to  go  inside  the 
wards  at  all  or  see  these  people,  or  bring  them  books, 
or  take  any  visitors  to  see  them  lest  the  superintendent 
nurse's  dignity  should  be  offended  would  be  a  most 
uncalled-for  regulation.  I  have  seen  it  advocated,  and 
I  feel  pretty  strongly  about  it. 

3272.  (Mr.  KnoUys,)  I  want  to  know  in  regard  to 
that  last  point,  if  the  superintendent  nurse  demanded 
an  inquiry,  and  the  Board  consented  to  her  dismissal 
without  one,  would  it  not  place  the  Board  in  a  very 
awkward  position  ?— I  don't  think  so ;  the  Board  have 
authority  to  dismiss  anyone  without  assigning  a  reason. 
The  system  of  administration  on  this  point  which  I 
suggest  was  in  use  in  this  Board  for  many  years.  The 
Guardians  passed  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  an 
officer,  and  the  Board  being  satisfied  with  their  bond 
fides  gave  effect  to  their  wishes.  When  the  superin- 
tendent nurse  and  the  matron  quarrel  the  matter  of 
that  quarrel  is  usually  not  a  fit  subject  for  a  sworn 
inquiry.    The  causes  are  often  too  trivial. 

3273.  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult  if  a  question  were 
asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  a  superintendent 
nurse  having  been  dismissed  without  any  inquiry  for  the 
President  to  defend  it  J— Well,  I  don't  know  ;    but  it 
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Mr,  J,  S,    seems  to  me  that  the  answer  is  complete.    Here  are  the 
Davy.       Guardians  who  are  responsible  for  the  administration 

of  the  union,  and  they  are  elected  by  the  free  suffrage 

of  the  ratepayers.  If  they  are  fit  to  be  trusted  practi- 
cally with  matters  which  concern  more  intimately  than 
any  other  subject  you  could  name,  the  moral  and 
general  welfare  of  the  community,  surely  they  may  be 
trusted  to  be  masters  in  their  own  house.  In  excep- 
tional cases  where  the  Board  may  be  informed  that 
there  is  great  division  of  opinion  among  them,  or  that 
they  are  proceeding  from  unworthy  motives,  a  sworn 
enquiry  would  no  doubt  be  held.  Not  infrequently 
the  Guardians  ask  for  one. 

3274.  You  have  been  talking  about  the  superin- 
tendent nurse  and  the  matron*s  offices  being  combined. 
In  very  small  workhouses  do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  matron  to  be  replaced  by  a  trained  nurse, 
with  the  object  of  her  undertaking  the  nursing  and 
acting  as  sole  nurse,  and  having  an  assistant  to  relieve 
her  of  some  of  her  duties  as  matron  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing,  but  I  am  not  quite  so  sure 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  leave  that  to  the 
Board*s  inspectors  to  advise  and  bring  pressure  on  the 
Guardians  rather  than  to  make  a  hard  and  fast  rule. 
The  object  is  an  extremely  good  one,  but  I  am  not 
sure  whether  we  can  make  a  settled  regulation  to  that 
effect.  The  Guardians  in  my  district  have  very  gene* 
rally  agreed  with  me  in  the  matter. 

3275.  In  those  small  workhouses  are  there  no  nurses  1 
— Some  have,  but  not  all. 

8276.  The  matron  is  the  only  nurse,  and  they  get  a 
uurse  on  special  occasions  ?— Yes ;  that  is  what  it 
comes  to. 

3277.  Is  it  not  in  the  country  that  tne  chief  difliculty 
ariotjs,  and  might  not  that  be  a  possible  solution  of  it  ? — 
Yes,  that  might  be  a  possible  solution  of  it,  and  things 
are  tending  that  way  without  making  regulations.  1 
should  like  to  say  that  the  great  difficulty  is  that  even 
in  the  very  smallest  workhouse  you  may  get  some  terrible 
case. 

3278.  The  Guardians  would  have  to  get  a  special 
nurse  1 — Yes,  but  the  case  might  last  for  years  ;  but, 
of  course,  that  is  a  large  question. 

3279.  As  regards  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing qualified  nurses  is  not  that  due  in  a  great  many 
instances  to  the  want  of  proper  quarteA,  sufficient 
salary,  etc.,  and  to  the  fact  of  the  monotony  of  work- 
house life  1 — The  Guardians  have  had  to  bring  in  a  new 
system  with  very  imperfect  material ;  they  had  to 
provide  proper  quarters  out  r  bad  quarters,  and  in 
some  ways  the  Board  have  n.  uite  helped  them  as 
thdy '  might  have  done.  For  i  ance,  as  to  nurses' 
ratfous,  there  is  room  there  I  thin  or  the  Department 
to  give  way  a  good  deal.  The  Board  very  properly 
held  that  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  stores  should  be  fed 
on  a  fixed  dietary,  and  should  not  get  money  in  lieu 
of  rations,  partly  with  the  intention  of  removing  the 
temptation  of  feeding  himself  out  of  the  workhouse 
stores  and  drawing  the  money  besides.  But  that 
doctrine  was  made  to  apply  to  the  nurses*  rations, 
which  was  quite  unnecessary,  because  the  nurse  has  no 
access  to  the  stores.  The  nurses,  consequently,  have 
to  be  dieted  on  the  workhouse  rations,  and  that  many 
of  them  dislike  extremely.  In  that  matter  the  Board 
may  give  way  easily.  I  think  they  might  allow  nurses, 
especially  where  there  is  a  nurses*  home,  to  have  money 
in  lieu  of  rations. 

3280.  Might  not  that  be  met  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  Board  allowing  the  nurse  to  order  rations  up  to  a 
certain  payment,  provided  they  had  them  from  the 
contractors? — Yes,  that  might  meet  it  giving  them 
rations,  but  leaving  them  some  sort  of  allowance  to 
buy  sinall  luxuries.  That  is  a  more  important  point 
than  appears  at  first  sight. 

3281.  (Chairman,)  Has  the  Committee  on  Accounts 
reported  against  that  ?— No,  the  change  would  go  much 
easier  under  the  proposed  system  of  accounts. 

3282.  {Dr,  Fuller.)  We  have  had  evidence  that  the 
type  of  person  applying  for  the  post  of  superintendent 
nurse  is  going  down,  and  also  that  the  type  of  woman 
applying  for  the  post  of  probationer  is  going  down.  In 
your  experience  are  either  of  those  true?— I  do  not 
l^eiicve  t  iyor4  Pf  Jl^.    Tlxpre  are  moat  sat^isfactory  yonn^ 


women  coming  up  as  probationers.    I  get  very  good 
accounts  of  them  at  Brighton  and  Steyning. 

3283.  Steyning  is  not  recognised  as  a  training  school, 
is  it  ?— No,  though  the  medical  officer  gives  lectures 
and  teaches  them.  Some  of  the  most  excellent  officers 
I  have  ever  known  are  acting  or  have  acted  as  super- 
intendent nurses  in  my  district ;  really  first-dass 
women.  In  some  cases  where  we  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  for  years  now  we  have  got  hold  of  the  right 
officer.  That  does  not  look  as  though  the  type  was 
going  down. 

3284.  Would  the  prospect  of  becoming  matron  offer 
any  inducement  to  nurses  to  remain  in  the  Poor  Law  in 
your  opinion  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so ;  a  comfortable 
home  and  a  pension. 

3285«  In  reference  to  your  suggestion  for  modifying 
the  rule  as  to  appointing  a  superintendent  nurse  where 
there  are  three  nurses,  would  you  not  make  some 
suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  nurse  qualified  to  take 
lying-in  cases  rather  than  one  trained  for  three  years  1 
— Yes,  there  should  be  someone  trained  in  midwifery. 

3286.  Do  yon  think  the  ordinary  medical  officer 
understands  his  responsibility  as  regards  nursing  ?— 
I  never  met  one  yet  to  whom  I  did  not  put  that  point 
as  strongly  as  I  can,  and  I  am  very  pleased  with  the 
way  in  which  medical  officers  have  carried  out  that 
regulation  ot  the  Board. 

3287.  We  have  had  evidence  that  the  apathy  which 
medical  officers  have  shown  in  relation  to  their  work 
would  be  a  bar  to  improvement  in  the  nursing  in  ffomo 
cases  ?— -I  do  not  think  the  medical  officers  have  shown 
apathy.  I  think  the  whole  medical  administration 
haa  chunked  for  the  better,  and,  as  you  know,  I  h&\^ 
some  medical  officers  in  my  district  wno  are  not  only 
highly-trained  men  in  their  profession,  but  take  a 
acientific  interest  in  their  work  at  the  infirmary  of  the 
workhouse. 

3288.  We  have  had  before  us  Sir  Henry  Robinson 
from  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board,  who  gave  us  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information  as  to  Irish  work- 
houses. Would  the  Irish  scheme  be  applicable  in  some 
respects  as  regards  the  relative  positions  of  the  various 
officers  to  the  English  workhouses  ?— I  do  not  know 
the  Irish  Order  ;  I  have  forgotten  it. 

3289.  Then  as  to  training  schools,  what  would  yon 
suggest  might  be  the  limit  of  beds  in  a  school  which 
should  be  recognised  as  a  training  school? — I  do  not 
like  limits  of  beds,  but  I  think  that  in  an  infirmary 
with  300  or  400  bond  fide  sick  persons — I  do  not  mean 
old  and  infirm  people  loafing  round  the  fire— a  resident 
assistant  medical*  officer  should  be  appointed,  and  the 
training  given  to  nurses  should  qualify  for  the  office  of 
superintendent. 

3290.  Then  as  regards  the  third  point  in  the  Reference 
as  to  the  qualification  for  a  superintendent  nurse,  you 
would  stand  by  the  Order  as  it  is  at  the  present  time  ? 
— ^I  do  not  want  to  lower  the  qualification  for  a  super- 
intendent nurse  at  all ;  except,  of  course,  that  the 
Board  has  that  dispensing  power,  which  they  must 
exercise  to  meet  the  exceptional  cases. 

3291.  Would  you  modify  it  by  saying  that  the  super- 
intendent nurse  should  be  qualified  for  midwifery 
work  ?— I  think  she  ought  to. 

3292.  Would  you  think  that  es.<<ential  ?— I  think  that 
as  long  as  there  is  one  person  qualified  for  midwifery, 
that  is  enough.    She  generally  is,  is  she  not  ? 

3293.  No,  not  as  a  rule.  Do  you  think  there  should 
be  a  universal  curriculum  for  training  or  should  each 
Board  of  Guardians  set  up  their  own  syllabus  of  training  ? 
— I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

3294.  Could  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  nursing 
of  outdoor  relief  cases  by  workhouse  nurses  ? — That  is 
the  Chichester  system,  which  works  most  excellently, 
I  am  told.  It  seems  to  me  a  good  plan  for  getting  a 
staff  of  competent  nurses  for  small  workhouses  in 
country  towns  which  probably  could  not  afford  such 
staff  for  themselves.  There  all  the  outdoor  sick  are 
visited  in  regular  order  by  the  nurses  who  are  bound 
to  make  a  report  on  them,  and  obliged  to  administer  all 
medicines  and  stimulants  by  their  own  hands.  It  has 
been  good  for  the  workhouse  nurses  naturally,  and  a 
good  thing  for  the  outdoor  sick ;  and  it  ba9  also  had  tb« 
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Somewhat  surprising  Testdt  of  lowering  the  numbers  on 
out-relief  very  considerably.  The  nurtibers  have  gone 
down  without  the  Quardians  having  adopted,  I  under- 
stand, a  more  rigid  policy. 

3295.  (Mr,  Kncllys.)  Would  you  tell  us  exactly  what 
the  Chichester  system  is? — ^The  Chichester  Union  is 
one  of  small  area,  perhaps  eighteen  hundred  acres, 
perhaps  eight  thousand  population ;  the  workhouse  is 
m  the  middle  of  the  town.  The  number  in  the  work- 
house would  be  perhaps  about  one  hundred.  They 
have  their  superintendent  nurse  and  two  other  charge 
nurses,  and  I  think  two  probationers^  and  the  superin- 
tendent superintends  the  work  of  the  nurses.  Their 
primary  work  is  to  nurse  the  workhouse  inmates ; 
oesides  that,  wherever  a  medical  order  is  given  the 
superintendent  nurse  is  apprised  of  the  fact,  and  she 
herself  usually  visits  the  house  of  the  sick  outdoor 
recipient.  She  then  makes  arrangements  for  the 
nursing  of  that  case  by  visits  from  the  workhouse. 
She  arranges  the  nurses  so  that  some  shall  be  in  charge 
of  the  workhouse  and  some  in  charge  of  the  outdoor. 
They  have  to  visit  the  outdoor  sick  and  administer  all 
medicines,  especially  stimulants  themselves,  and  they 
have  to  report  upon  the  cases.    They  take  it  in  turns. 

3296.  Do  they  have  a  month  at  a  time  ?-— Something 
ike  that.    The  superintendent  nurse  tolls  me  that  it  is 

a  good  change  for  the  nurses  themselves,  and  the  superin- 
tendent nurse  is  a  woman  who  can  be  depended  upon 
in  every  way.  The  nurses  have  to  make  a  true  report 
on  eacli  case  to  the  Quardians.  I  do  not  think-this  plan 
would  answer  everywhere.  In  Chichester  the  areas  are 
small,  and  that  fact  makes  it  possible  to  do  it  there. 

3297.  They  have  a  larger  staff  of  nurses  than  is 
actually  required  for  the  workhouse? — Yes,  but  they 
claim  that  the  workhouse  is  better  staffed  than  it  would 
be  if  they  did  not  do  this,  and  the  outdoor  poor  are  better 
nursed  than  in  any  other  district. 

3298.  And  it  attracts  nurses  to  come  to  the  work- 
house?—I  think  that  is  very  likely.  The  Quardians 
know  more  about  their  outdoor  cases  than  they  ever 
knew  b^ore  I  may  mention  that  ^le  nurses  always 
visit  the  people  in  uniform. 

3299.  {Dr.  FuUer.)  You  think  that  this  scheme  may 
be  extended  to  apply  to  unions  of  small  area,  and  having, 
the  workhouse  within  that  area  ? — ^I  shoudd  like  it  to 
be  extended  very  much,  but  unfortunately  the  unions 
to  which  it  may  be  adapted  are  not  very  common. 

3300.  Do  you  thuik  that  classification  of  workhouses 
where  this  scheme  could  be  not  appUed  might  be  possible, 
that  the  sick  could  be  sent  to  one  of  the  central  work- 
houses, where  the  railway  could  be  used  and  which  is 
faurly  accessible  ?— Yes,  that  seems  a  common-sense 
solution  of  a  good  many  difficulties,  but  unfortunately 
I  have  on  three  or  four  occasions  had  to  conduct  opera- 
tions relating  to  the  amalgamation  of  unions,  and  the 
difficulties  are  always  so  great  that  the  Board  would 
have  to  make  a  very  vigorous  move  before  any  amalga- 
mation at  all  could  be  made. 

3301.  But  do  you  think  we  ought  to  keep  nurses  and 
nursing  appliances  in  two  separate  SBoall  workhouses 
where  common  sense  would  suggest  that  one  work- 
house'Would  fully  meet  all  the  requirements  of  both 
unions  ? — Certainly  not.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  there 
is  often  no  local  support  towards  amalgamating  the 
unions,  and  always  strenuous  opposition.  A  strong 
instance  of  the  advantages  of  an  amalgamation  of  work- 
house is  the  case  of  the  Lewes,  Chailey,  and  Firle  Unions 
—all  with  smaU  and  inferior  workhouses.  We  managed 
to  amalgamate  the  three  unions  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty, and  now  all  the  people  are  in  the  Chailey  work- 
house, which  has  been  much  improved  and  where  they 
are  much  better  looked  after  than  ever  they  could 
have  been  imder  the  old  system. 

3302.  And  much  more  economical  as  regards  actual 
expense  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

3303.  The  whole  of  your  experience  goes  to  prove 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  have  trained  nurses  in  all 
the  small  workhouses,  but  that  it  would  be  better  to 
make  a  regulation  to  the  effect  that  in  workhouses  con- 
taining 60  or  under  that  number  of  sick  or  chronic 
infirm  requiring  nursing  attention  the  matron  should 
be  a  trained  nurse?— I  should  say  that  the  Board 
should  encourage  the  appointment  of  trained  nurses  as 
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matrons,  but  whether  it  should  be  done  by  a  definite 
Order  is  a  point  of  difficulty. 

3304.  You  lay  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the 
medical  officer  is  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the 
nursing  ?— That  seems  to  be  the  keystone  of  the  whole 
matter. 

3305.  Have  you  any  experience  as  to  the  salaried 
given  to  the  superintendent  nurses  being  higher  than 
those  given  to  matrons  being  a  cause  of  friction  ? — ^Yes, 
but  that  is  righting  itself.  Since  this  Superannuation 
Act  has  been  passed  the  proportion  between  the  salaries 
of  the  master  and  matron  have  been  very  much  altered 
— more  has  been  given  to  the  matron  and  less  to  the 
master,  because  it  is  felt  that,  should  the  master  die 
first  the  widow  ought  to  have  a  living  pension.  Where 
a  matron  once  got  twenty  pounds  she  now  gets  forty- 
five  and  the  master  proportionately  less. 

3306.  As  regards  the  administration  of  the  infirmary 
separately  from  the  workhouse,  would  it  be  possible 
to  administer  the  infirmary  separately  from  the  work- 
house in  such  a  case  as  Brighton,  and  to  relieve  the 
matron  of  all  responsibility  in  the  sick  wards  ?— I  think 
that  in  a  house  of  that  size  probably  it  would  be  possible. 

3307.  Would  that  be  possible  in  a  small  workhouse  ? 
— ^I  said  that  separation  is  not  worth  doing  at  all  imless 
there  is  complete  separation. 

3308.  But  in  small  workhouses  complete  separation 
is  not  possible  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  adminis- 
tration. Would  it  not  be  possible  to  work  it  by  re- 
quisition orders? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  If  the 
separation  is  complete,  well  and  good.  But  if  a  nurse  is 
going  to  quarrel  with  the  matron  she  will  always  find 
an  opportunity  and  vice  versd.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  superintendent  nurse  is  not  an  accounting 
officer,  and  if  there  is  undue  waste  the  auditor  has  no 
power  to  surcharge  anybody.  There  must  be  a  steward 
or  some  accoanting  officer  to  distribute  stores.  You 
cannot  tnake  the  superintendent  nurse  responsible  for 
the  workhouse  property. 

3309.  Do  you  think  the  situation  would  be  relieved 
in  some  instances  by  putting  the  superintendent  nurse 
in  the  position  of  the  schoolmistress  under  the  old 
regulations,  that  is  to  day,  making  her  responsible  to 
the  master  and  matron  for  the  proper  administration  of 
of  her  particular  department  ? — ^Is  she  not  that,  in  fact, 
already? 

3310.  But  as  regards  Article  IV.  of  the  Nursing  Order, 
it  is  not  very  clear  what  is  the  position  of  the  superin* 
tendent  nurse  in  relation  to  the  master  and  matron? — 
**  In  all  other  matters  to  the  directions  of  the  master  aild 
matron.*' 

3311.  But  that  does  not  say  whether  the  nurses  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  master  and  matron  from  the 
superintendent  nurse  ? — No. 

3312.  Then  the  present  position  of  the  superintendent 
nurse  is  U^at  she  has  none  of  the  responsibility  that  is 
given  to  other  officers  in  similar  positions  ?— She  is  not 
an  accounting  officer. 

3313.  Have  you  known  any  instances  where  th^ 
Quardians  have  appointed  **  attendants  **  to  act  as 
nurses  in  order  to  avoid  the  appointment  of  a  superin- 
tendent nurse?— Yes.  several  Boards  have  gone  to 
serious  lengths  in  oraer  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they 
were  really  appointing  nurses,  who  were  calledattendanto. 

3314.  (Mr.  Knollys.)  Would  not  the  same  thing  apply 
as  regards  the  matron,  she  is  not  an  accounting  officer  ? 
—The  master  has  to  be  responsible  for  the  matron ;  it  is 
the  master  who  is  surcharged. 

3315.  The  master  b  responsible  for  the  matron  and 
the  superintendent  nurse  ? — Quite  so. 

3316.  Under  the  new  regulations,  if  they  were 
separated,  he  would  only  be  responsible  for  the  matron  ? 
— Yes,  and  she  is  generally  his  wife. 

3317.  (Pr.  Fuller.)  Not  always.  Would  you  suggest 
that  in  certain  cases  the  Quardians  should  have  the 
power,  subject  to  the  B>oard*s  approval,  to  separate  as 
far  as  possible  the  administration  of  the  workhouse  from 
that  of  the  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

3318.  That  there  should  be  no  hard  and  fast  line 
laid  down,  but  it  should  depend  upon  the  Quardians, 
who  might  wish  to  separate  the  infirmary  admfaustra- 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr,  J.  S»     tion  from  that  of  the  "workhouse  7— They  now  have  to 
Daioy,       apply  for  an  Order  dispensing  with  certain  regulations 

in  the  General  Consolidated  Order— that  is  what  they 

do.  I  agree  that  it  might  be  better  if  they  did  it  without 
applying  for  the  Order,  because  then  they  could  undo  it. 
I  want  to  know  what  the  Board  is  going  to  do,  suppose 


the  Guardians  wish  for  an  Order  resdnding  the  p<ywer 
of  the  matron  to  go  into  the  sick  wards.  They  might 
afterwards  wish  the  matron  to  resume  that  power. 
What  is  the  Board  going  to  do  t  Will  they  rescind  their 
rescinding  Order  %  I  think  we  have  too  many  Orders 
and  too  rigid  Orders  about  these  things. 


Bev.  G.  E.  Stone,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Rev,  G.  E. 
Stone. 


3319.  (Chairman,)  You  are  the  Chairman^  I  think, 
of  the  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians  ?— No,  Su*,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Norwich  Board. 

3320.  You  have  had  some  difficulty  in  your  union  in 
obtaining  nurses,  have  you  ?— Very  great  difficulty,  sir. 

3321.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  difficulty  ?— We 
first  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that 

3322.  Do  you  represent  the  views  of  your  Board  on 
these  questions  1 — I  wish  to  represent  the  views  of  my 
Board,  and  at  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  represent 
rather  more  than  the  Board.  I  should  like  to  enlarge 
a  little  on  what  I  have  already  sent  to  you.  I  think  you 
have  had  a  copy  of  the  resolution  that  we  passed  of  that 
description  some  time  ago. 

3323.  Do  you  consider  that  your  difficulties  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  you  have  not  got  a  resident 
medical  officer ?— Scarcely  that;  the  difficulties,  we 
think,  have  arisen  entirely  from  the  fact  that  the  demand 
is  much  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  few  facilities  in  the  Norwich  Union,  and  that  there 
are  not  the  appliances  which  the  larger  unions  have. 

3324.  What  size  is  the  Norwich  Workhouse  1  How 
many  inmates  are  there  ? — ^We  have  in  the  summer  time 
from  600  to  700,  and  in  the  winter  time  from  700  to  800. 

3325.  And  how  many  of  those  wotdd  be  in  the  in- 
firmary ?— About  150  sick  cases,  approximately ;  you 
will  understand  that  our  sick  rooms  are  in  the  main 
block  of  the  building,  whilst  the  infirmary  proper  is  some 
distance  from  he  main  block  ;  the  nurses,  of  course,  have 
to  cross  from  the  infirmary  to  attend  to  the  sick  rooms. 

3326.  Your  150  covers  both  the  sick  rooms  and  the 
infirmary,  does  it  ?— Yes. 

3327.  You  say  you  have  had  difficulty  in  gettmg 
nurses  ?— We  have  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  nurses  ; 
of  course  since  1897  we  have  found  even  greater  diffi- 
culty, because  before  that  our  supply  was  met  from  the 
best  of  the  pauper  labour,  but  sint^  1897  we  have  had  to 
discontinue  it  altogether. 

3328.  Does  your  Board  like  employing  pauper  labour 
for  those  reasons  1 — No,  we  thoroughly  agree  with  doing 
away  with  it,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  created  a 
difficulty.  And  now  we  find  that  another  difficulty 
has  presented  itself,  and  that  is,  when  we  first  made  up 
our  minds  to  have  probationer  nurses  we  had  several 
applications,  but  when  they  found  out  that  we  could 
not  give  them  a  certificate  that  was  of  any  value  to  them 
(such  a  thing  as  that  soon  gets  round),  of  course  we 
found  the  class  of  probationers  soon  went  down.  On 
several  occasions  we  have  had  to  advertise  more  than 
once,  and  even  then  with  very  scant  success.  The  last 
person  we  had  was  considerably  over  21  years  of  age. 

3329.  You  take  them  over  21,  do  you  ?— The  Local 
Government  Board  sent  a  request  that  as  far  as  possible 
we  should  not  employ  anyone  under  21,  and  personally 
I  agree  with  them.  But,  of  course,  from  that  age, 
unless  there  is  something  at  the  end  of  three  years  which 
will  give  them,  a  status,  you  canTquite  understand  they 
are  not  prepared  to  throw  away  three  years  in  this  way. 

3330.  Do  you  think  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  with 
you  they  are  qualified  nurses  ?— We  should  not  say  that 
they  are  fit  to  take  an  independent  position,  but  we  are 
exceedingly  pleased  with  the  results  of  their  training. 

3331.  You  have  submitted  to  us  this  petition  ;  I  see 
that  that  really  deals  with  the  question  of  examination  1 
— Quite  so. 

3332.  That  has  been  set  before  us  by  a  great  many 
witnesses  from  all  parts  of  the  country? — Quite  so. 

3333.  Has  the  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians  anything 
to  add  to  the  petition  which  has  been  before  us  1 — I  think 
one  point  I  should  like  to  add  is  tliis,  that  when  we  take 
a  probationer  on  for  three  years  we  would  suggest  that 
there- should  be  three  examinations  set  by  the  Local 


Government  Board,  the  first  for  the  first  year,  the 
second  for  the  second  year,  and  the  third  for  the  third 
year  ;  and  that  these  examinations  should  be  upon  such 
lines  as  the  Local  Government  Board  suggest  to  make 
efficient  nurses.  In  this  way  I  think  you  will  get  nurses 
who  will  show  special  fitness,  and  by  these  graded 
examinations  you  will  soon  find  out  the  best  of  them : 
and  then  we  would  suggest  that  to  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  superintendent  nurses'  places,  after 
they  have  passed  through  their  third  examination,  some 
facility  should  be  given  for  them  to  go  to  some  London 
hospital.  I  think  I  might  suggest  the  idea  of  some  sort 
of  scholarship,  because  many  of  these  nurses  are:  not  at 
all  well  off.  The  graded  examination  to  be  after  the 
system  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

3334.  How  many  nurses  have  you  I— I  understand 
your  question  has  reference  to  charge  nurses.  We  have 
one  superintendent  nurse,  one  charge  nurse,  and  then 
we  have  three  assistant  nurses,  as  we  speak  of  them.  We 
took  the  charge  nurse  rather  to  assist  the  superin- 
tendent nurse,  because  the  superintendent  nurse  now 
takes  the  midwifery  cases — they  were  previously  .taken 
by  a  woman  from  outside.  While  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Infirmary  Committee  we  had  a  very  narrow  escape 
of  losing  a  woman's  life  through  not  having  anycme 
competent  on  the  spot,  and  from  that  time  we  deemed 
it  advisable,  to  prevent  any  danger,  to  allow  the  super- 
intendent nurse  to  take  them.  That  often  leads  to  her 
having  night  work.  We  dierefore  appointed  a  charge 
nurse  at£30  a  year  who  should  be  respcxisible  in  her 
absence. 

3335.  You  have  then  a  superintendent  nurse,  a  charge 
nurse,  and  three  assistant  nurses  7— Three  assistant 
nurses  who  are  all  our  own  trained  probationers. 

3336.  How  many  probationers  have  you  V—We  have 
five  now— the  last  vacaney  has  now  been  filled  up. 

3337.  Does  your  medical  officer  lecture  the  pro- 
bationers ?— No,  he  does  not.  We  made  an  effort  to  get 
the  Norwich  Hospital  to  let  our  nurses  attend  lecttures 
there,  but  they  refused  it  at  first.  I  have  ranee  been 
informed  that  during  the  past  winter  our  probationers 
have  been  permitted  to  attend  the  lectures,  but  not  with 
a  view  of  examination. 

3338.  This  petition  contains  a  recommendation  of  your 
Board  as  to  a  possible  remedy  ?— Yes,  we  thought  there 
was  a  way  out  of  it.  We  have  great  difficulties  in 
Norwich.  The  Board  is  very  anxious  not  to  lower  the 
standard  of  nursing  at  all,  but  we  want  some  change 
made,  so  that  when  the  nurses  leave  us  they  would  get 
something  that  would  represent  not  merely  a  testimcxiial 
such  as  they  get  now  from  our  medical  officer. 

3339.  What  acconunodation  have  you  for  your 
probationer  nurses? — The  accommodation  is  not  satis- 
factory. We  have  sent  plans  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  a  deputation  has  also  waited  on  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  the  reply  has  been  that  per- 
mission will  be  given  to  build  a  nurses*  home  if  we  will 
only  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  a  new  infirmary  must 
soon  be  provided. 

3340.  In  your  opinion  your  accommodation  is  not 
adequate  either  for  the  sick  <x  for  the  nurses  1— Did  I 
understand  you  to  refer  to  the  sick  1 

3341.  The  sick  wards  both  in  the  main  building  and  in 
the  separate  block  ?— The  fact  is  that  now  we  are  taking 
the  children  away  from  the  house,  and  that  will  set  free 
accommodation  there,  so  that. really  we  shall  not  be  so 
cramped  as  we  were  previously. 

3342.  I  beheve  in  1891  Dr.  Downes  made  a  special 
report  on  the  Norwich  Workhouse  and  the  sick  accom- 
modation, did  he  not  1  Has  nothing  been  done  since  ^ 
Only  that  we  have  appUed  for  permission  to  biiild  this 
nurses*  home,  and  we  have  taken  our  children  out  of  the 
house.  ^  ^ 
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3343.  Then  that  report  applies  just  as  much  now  as 
it  did  then  ? — ^I  am  desirous  to  be  frank,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  thoroughly  understood  that  he  objected  so 
much  from  the  sick  point  of  view  as  from  the  nurses* 
point  of  view — ^that  their  accommodation  was  so  bad. 
I  remember  the  report->it  is  some  long  time  ago,  so 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  exact  terms  of  his 
remarks,  but  1  remember  Dr.  Downes  made  a  very 
strong  statement  'concerning  the  need  for  some  action 
to  be  taken. 

3344.  {Dr.  Fuller.)  But  I  think  the  general  Inspectors 
all  feel  that  your  sick  accommodation  needs  to  be  im- 
proved from  their  various  reports  ;  is  that  not  so  ?— I 
believe  that  they  have  made  reports  of  that  kind.  I  may 
say  that  we  as  Guardians  have  always  endeavoured  to 
carry  out  any  suggestion  the  Board  has  made,  of  course 
with  the  present  buildings.  We  have  always  been  faoeil 
with  this  great  difficulty,  that  Norwich  unfortunately 
is  a  very  highly  rated  city,  and  that,  even  with  the 
increased  valuation,  we  hve  not  increased  our  rateable 
value  so  much  as  we  expected.  So,  while  we  have  been 
anxious  to  meet  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Board, 
we  have  had  to  keep  this  in  view  too. 

3345.  But  unless  you  have  the  necessary  curriculumi 
how  can  you  have  what  you  may  deem  a  training  school  I 
— Of  course,  if  we  had  a  larger  infirmary  so  that  we 
could  have  a  resident  medical  officer  that  would  bring 
us  into  line  with  the  larger  unions ;  but  our  suggestion 
is  with  our  present  buildings. 

3346.  Could  you  give  your  probationers  sufficient 
training  at  Norwich  to  enable  them  to  pass  examina- 
tions such  as  that  bdd  at  Birmingham,  for  instance  7-- 
I  do  not  see  w^hat  difficulty  there  would  be  for  the  nurses 
to  be  trained  if  some  local  arrangements  could  be  made 
so  that  they  had  their  lectures ;  it  is  a  question  of  lee 
tures  and  some  amount  of  surgical  training,  with  a 
qualifying  examination. 

3347.  Would  you  think  that  the  material  that  you 
have  at  your  disposal  for  training  at  Norwich  Work- 
house Infirmary  would  enaUe  your  probationers  to  be 
trained  so  well  as  to  pass  the  same  examination  as  nurses 
trained  in  Birmingham  lA^iiouiry,  for  instance  ^I  do 
not  think  they  could. 

3348.  Do  you  think  it  is  right  to  reduce  the  standard 
of  training  for  workhouse  nurses  t— Certainly  the 
equipment  of  Birmingham  Infirmary  is  far  superior 
to  anything  we  have,  and  therefore  the  training  must 
be  superior,  but  it  would  be  an  improvement  on  what 
we  have  at  present,  because,  although    the   buikling 


now  is  simply  what  it  was  20  years  ago,  the  standard  of 
training  is  much  better  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

3349.  Do  I  understand  that  the  Guardians  wish 
Norwich  Workhouse  to  be  recognised  as  a  training 
school  for  nurses  qualified  for  the  post  of  superintendent 
nurse  I—That  is  for  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
say,  it  is  only  for  us  to  recommend  it. 

3350.  Assuming  that  there  was  a  standard  of  training 
fixed,  do  you  think  that  the  Norwich  Workhouse 
Infirmary  would  be  able  to  comply  with  that  standard  ?— 
We  would  do  our  utmost  to  fulfil  the  demand. 

3551.  Could  you,  with  your  present  accommodation 
and  arrangements  ?— Not  unless  we  could  have  a  nurses* 
home  and  utilise  the  present  buildings. 

3552.  Have  you  seen  other  workhouse  infirmaries 
that  are  recognised  as  training  schools?— I  have  seen 
Middlesboro*— I  think  that  is  one;  and  I  have  seen 
Bradford  ;  of  course  we  have  nothing  equal  to  Bradford, 

3553.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  sick  should  not  be 
looked  after  at  Norwich  as  they  are  at  Bradford  ?— 
There  is  no  reason  at  allr-«veryone  wishes  to  give  them 
the  best  possible  treatment,  but  there  ia  no  comparison 
between  the  two  institutions,  either  in  the  number  of 
sick  patients,  or  in  the  ability  of  the  city  to  bear  the 
burden — Norwich  has  not  hedf  the  rateable  value  of 
Bradford. 

3554.  I  understand   that   you   have    been    taking 

Srobationers  since  1897  ?  Have  you  taken  any  ste^ 
uring  that  time  to  have  those  probationers  trained  I— 
We  have  endeavoured  to  do  our  utmost  to  have  them 
trained  by  seeking  the  assistance  of  the  Norwich  Hospital, 
but  they  refused. 

3555.  Have  they  been  trained  in  any  other  way  ?— 
Only  in  the  local  workhouse. 

3556.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  induce  your 
(nedical  officer  to  give  them  lectures  ?— We  have  suggested 
it  to  him. 

3557.  Nothing  more t— Nothing  more;  we  should 
be  pleased  for  him  to  do  it. 

3558.  Would  it  be  possible  (should  Norwich  have  a 
resident  medical  officer)  for  arrangements  to  be  made 
for  the  treatment  of  the  out-door  sick  by  the  medical 
staff  of  the  wc»:khouse  t — We  have  now  eight  medical 
officers  in  the  city— we  have  thought  that  that  number 
could  be  reduced— end  that  there  was  a  big  expense 
in  this  direction  that  was  hardly  neeessaryi  and  that 
might  be  reduced  in  son^  way. 


JUv.  G.  E. 
Stone. 


Mr.  A.  H.  BoNSEB,  called ;  and  Examined. 


3559.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  Bonser,  joa  have  been  a 
member  for  the  past  15  years  of  the  Mansfield  Board  of 
Guardians,  have  you  not  t— Yes. 

3560.  And  for  eleven  years  a  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  ?— Yes. 

3561.  Your  suggestion  is  that  we  should  recognise 
your  infirmary  as  a  training  school  for  nurses — is  not 
that  so  ?— Yes,  we  give  a  training  which  we  think  should 
be  recognised. 

3562.  What  is  the  size  of  your  infirmary  ?— We  have 
171  beds  at  the  present  time. 

3563.  And  you  have  nurses'  quarters,  lying-in  wards, 
and  a  doctor  s  surgery  and  consulting  room  1 — Yes, 
we  have  an  excellent  administration  block. 

3564.  What  is  the  daily  average  of  patients?— 
About  130  is  our  daily  average. 

3565.  And  of  these,  how  many  are  chronic  cases  ?— 
The  master  told  me  the  other  day  that- the  average  of 
of  chronic  cases  is  50  or  51. 


3566.  You  have  a  certain  number  of  minor  operations 
every  year,  do  you  not  T— Yes,  about  30  or  40,  and 
about  30  confinements. 

3567.  At  present  you  are  dealing  with  tuberculosis, 
are  you  not  1— We  are.  In  an  elementary  way  we 
treat  these  cases  in  the  corridors,  but  we  have- the 
permission  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  spend 
about  £  1,500  to  provide  proper  wards. 

3568.  I  see  here  that  your  staff  is  one  superintendent, 
thrw  eharge  nurses  and  five  probationersy  all  of  whom 


you  have  trained  yourselves  except  the  superintendent 
nurse  ?— Yes,  our  ideal  staff  is  fixed  at  four  charge  nurses 
and  four  probationers ;  but  one  charge  nurse  left  us, 
and  we  felt  that  as  we  had  a  probationer  just  completing 
her  third  year— we  thought  it  was  better  to  promote  her. 

3569.  Your  medical  officer  is  not  resident  ?— No. 

3570.  And  also  I  see  he  holds  the  jpost  of  medical 
officer  of  health  for  one  of  the  districts  i— Yes,  he  does. 
Of  course  Mansfield  is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  such 
an  appointment. 

3571.  With  these  two  offices  does  he  give  you  his 
whole  tipae  1 — No,  he  has  a  large  practice,  but  of  course 
he  has  two  partners,  so  that  he  is  able  to  give  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  our  work.  His  daily  round  in  the 
infirmary  takes  him  about  two  and  a  half  to  three 
hours  a  day,  apart  from  his  lectures. 

3572.  You  pay  him  for  his  lectures,  do  you  ?— Yes, 
£20  a  year,  expressly  for  training  the  nurses,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

3573.  How  many  lectures  do  you  give  ?— Two  lectures 
a  week  for  25  or  26  weeks  in  the  year  ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  ^ves  more  than  that ;  he  has  given  as  many 
as  forty.    Me  is  exceedingly  good  in  that  respect. 

3574.  The  course  comprises  elementary  anatomyi 
physiology,  &c.,  does  it  not  ?— Yes,  we  have  a  skeleton 
for  demonstrations,  and  we  have  also  a  most  interesting 
thing,  a  mannikin,  which  opens  out  in  sections  and 
discloses  the  whole  of  the  internal  organs. 

3575.  I  see  that  you  also  teach  elementary  medicine, 
midwifery,  and  pathology  ?-*Yes. 


Mr.  A.  H. 

Bonder. 
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Mr.  A,  H.       3576.  The  superintendent  nurse  also  gives  demon- 
JionJter,      Btrations,  does  she  not  1— Yes,  she  does,  in  bandaging, 
cooking,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

3577.  Before  you  started  your  training  school,  you 
could  not  get  nurses  at  all,  could  you  % — ^No,  we  could 
hardly  get  nurses  for  love  or  money.  We  spent  as  much 
as  £20  or  £25  in  a  year  without  getting  any.  We  used 
to  have  to  take  any  girl  who  looked  a  likely  body,  who 
had  perhaps  nursed  an  invalid  mother,  and  we  were 
glad  to  appoint  her,  because  we  could  not  get  any  other. 
Often  we  have  appointed  a  young  woman  who  had  had 
no  experience  at  all,  and  made  her  a  charge  nurse  at 
£25  a  year  straight  off  the  reel. 

3578.  Now  you  get  plenty  of  applicants  for  your 
vacancies  amongst  the  probationers  1 — Yes :  the  last 
time  we  advertised  for  three  probationers,  we  had  18 
Of  19  applications. 

3579.  In  spite  of  the'fact  that  it  was  known  that  you 
had  not  a  resident  medical  officer  ^Yes. 

3580.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  of  a  better  class  7— 
Oh,  undoubtedly,  very  much  superior  girls  better 
educated,  more  refined,  we  get  hold  of  quite  a  different 
class  now,  and  they  are  all  very  glad  to  come. 

3581.  You  have  your  probationers  examined  by  an 
outside  doctor,  do  you  not  t— Yes,  we  asked  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  send  down  an  examiner,  but  they 
said  they  could  not  do  that  at  present,  and  your  inspector 
from  here  advised  us  that  proDaUy  the  best  way  would 
be  to  affiliate  oursdves  to  some  institution  that  was 
training  nurses,  and  get  their  medical  officer  to  come 
down.  It  was  thought  that  perhaps  the  medical  officer 
of  the  Nottingham  Hospital  would  come  down  and 
examine  our  nurses,  and  he  now  does  so.  Mansfield 
is  a  growing  place— it  has  about  20,000  inhabitants. 

3582.  Then  Mansfield  cannot  be  considered  what  you 
may  call  a  country  workhouse  I—Well,  I  should  not 
call  it  a  town  workhouse.  * 

3583.  {Mr.  Knollya.)  Do  you  propose  that  the  train- 
ing you  give  your  nurses  should  qualify  them  to  become 
minerintendent  nurses,  or  that  it  should  qualify  them  as 
ormnary  nurses  ?— I  am  prepared  to  assert  that  our 
training,  although  we  have  not  a  resident  medical 
officer,  IS  quite  as  good  as  any  that  is  given  in  infirmaries 
in  London,  where  they  have  a  resident  medical  officer. 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  will  send  a  competent  man  to 
examine  them,  and  let  them  be  put  to  the  test ;  but 
we  are  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  workhouse  in  England 
where  nurses  are  better- trained  than  with  us. 

3584.  Therefore,  you  want  it  recognised  as  a  training 
school  for  nurses  i — ^Yes ;  of  course  we  feel  there  is  a 
difficulty,  Theysay  it  is  very  hard  lines  that  they  should 
give  three  years  to  us  at  a  very  small  salary — as  you  see — 
and  when  they  have  had  three  years*  training  they  should 
not  be  recognised  by  the  Local  Qovemment  Board, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  eligible  to  occupy  positions 
of  responsibility  as  superintendent  nurses. 

3585.  You  take  care  that  they  know  that  when  they 
first  come  ?— Oh,  yes,  we  make  a  point  of  telling  them 
that,  but  hold  hoi>es  out  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  will  vary  their  Order. 

3586.  Do  you  think  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
cases  in  the  Mansfield  Workhouse  to  give  them  a  prac- 
tical training  ?— Yes,  we  do.  We  have  about  500 
cases  go  through  our  institution  every  year.  We  are 
in  a  mining  district,  and  we  occasionally  have  bad  cases 
of  fractures,  which  sometimes  necessitate  operations, 
and  all  the  probationers  are  expected  to  be  present  if 
there  is  anything  of  that  sort. 

3587.  How  do  you  arrange  about  the  administration 
of  your  sick  wards— how  far  is  the  superintendent 
nurse  responsible  for  the  administration  ?— She  is 
entirely  responsible,  under  the  medical  officer. 

3588.  Is  the  matron  responsible  in  any  way  ]— No, 
the  superintendent  nurse  has  entire  control  and  autho- 

*  nty,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  medical  officer.  I  think 
that  is  a  moot  point.  I  know  many  masters  and  matrons 
rather  resent  the  fact  that  they  have  no  authority  in  the 
infirmary,  but  our  superintendent  nurse  has  been  with 
us  for  16  years,  and  she  and  the  matron  get  on  so  well 
together  that  we  have  never  had  the  slightest  difficulty. 
But  we  know  there. is  a  good  deal  of  friction  on  this 
point  in  other  unions. 


3589.  Has  your  superintendent  nurse  time  to  deliver 
lectures  as  well  as  supervise  the  nurses  7— Yes. 

3590.  Who  examines  the  probationers  on  the  practical 
side  of  the  nursing? — Well,  it  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  doctor  from  the  Nottingham  In&mary. 

3591.  But  is  there  no  examination  by  a  matron  ? — 
No,  we  have  no  examination  by  a  female  at  present,  but 
I  think  that  would  be  rather  desirable. 

3592.  How  do  you  test  their  practical  knowledge  7 — 
I  have  never  been  present,  but  I  presume  they  are  put 
through  their  paces  by  the  medical  officer.  That  is  the 
greatest  difficulty  we  have  had — the  examinations.  We 
consider  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
decide  what  is  the  best  method  of  examining  these 
girls  ;  we  want  to  ensure  that  their  certificates  shall  be 
of  value  to  them.  Of  course,  we  toldthese  girls  that  they 
should  have  these  certificates,  out  it  is  no  good  going 
on  if  the  certificate  is  of  no  value  to  them. 

3593.  Do  your  Quardians  understand  that  there  is 
very  great  demand  for  ordinary  nurses  in  workhouses  1 
— Yes,  undoubtedly  there  is ;  in  many  small  workhouses 

^  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  nurses  at  aU. 

'  We  anticipate  that  our  overflow — of  course,  as  time 
goes  on  we  shall  have  more  nurses  qualified,  and  then 
our  overflow  will  be  able  to  go  to  some  of  the  smaller 
workhouses  round  about. 

3594.  Do  your  Quardians  understand  that  the  Board 
have  a  dispensary  power  which  they  could  exercise, 
supposing  your  nurses  were  to  ^ply  for  the  post  of 
superintendent  nurse — a  dispensary  power  which  they 

.  do  sometimes  exercise  ?— I  do  not  thmk  we  knew  tlmt 
was  so ;  they  would  be  rather  interested  to  know  that. 

3595.  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  demand  for  nurses, 
or  the  difficulty  in  meeting  the  supply  of  workhouse 
nurses,  is  not  so  much  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  superin- 
tendent nurses  or  probationers  as  the  ordmary  charge 
niurses.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  mfirmary  is  parti- 
cularly well  suited  in  all  respects  to  meet  that  demand  1 
—Yes,  undoubtedly  it  is. 

3596.  And  I  put  it  to  you  that  ^ur  nurses  going 
away  and  occupymg  the  position  of  charge  nuiBCs  in 
any  workhouse  infirmary,  after  they  have  been  there 
two,  three,  or  four  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  they 
then  apply  for  the  position  of  superintendent  nurse  in  a 
small  workhouse,  the  Board  have  never  observed  any 
hard  and  fast  rub  as  regards  the  appointment  of  such 
nurses  ?— But  still  the  fact  remains,  and  there  it  is, 
that  these  nurses  are  not  recognised  as  eligible  for  such 
appointments,  simply  because  we  have  not  a  resident 
medical  officer. 

3597.  Of  course  you  recognise  that  nurses  sh6uld 
receive  the  best  possible  training  ?— Certainly. 

3598.  And  you  give  it  at  your  infirmary  1—1  believe 
we  do,  honestly.  I  am  almost  certain  that  there  is  no 
workhouse  in  the  country  where  the  nurses  are  better 
trained  than  with  us. 

3599.  Therefore  it  follows  that  your  workhouse 
infirmary  is  really  doing  a  verjr  great  amoimt  of  good  in 
that  way  ?— Excellent ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Wc 
regard  it  as  the  most  successful  thing  we  have  taken  in 
hand. 

3600.  But  if  you  can  secure  this  good  type  of  woman, 
what  more  do  you  want  7— Only  that  we  have  promised 
these  girls  to  give  them  a  certificate  after  their  three 
years'  training.  As  the  matter  now  stands  these  certi- 
ficates are  of  no  value ;  they  do  not  take  rank  in  the 
larger  workhouses. 

3601.  Have  you  had  any  instances  in  which  your 
probationers  have  been  refused  ?— No,  but  it  is  only 
three  years  last  September  since  we  started,  so  that 
we  have  not  been  going  sufficiently  long  to  have  an 
overflow.  Up  to  last  year  we  had  one  very  good  staff 
nurse  from  Sheffield.  She  had  been  used  to  a  big 
institution  where  there  were  a  great  many  nurses,  and 
she  got  a  bit  dull  and  went  away.  Then  we  put  one  of 
the  longest  trained  nurses  in  the  position  of  charge 
nurse. 

3602.  Have  you  now  no  charge  nurses  except  those 
you  have  trianed  yourself  7— No,  we  have  three  charge 
nurses  at  present,  and  one  probationer  in  bef  third 
year. 
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3603.  Do  your  charge  nurses  have  to  train  the  pro- 
bationers that  are  under  them? — ^Yes,  each  charge 
nurse  has  a  probationer ;  that  is  how  we  work  it ;  our 
ideal  scheme  is  four  charge  nurses  and  four  probationers. 
Of  course,  the  superintendent  nurse  takes  the  super- 
vision over  the  whole,  and  gives  demonstrations  and 
lectures  from  time  to  time  in  her  department — nursing, 
bandaging,  cooking,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  We 
give  all  these  nurses  a  uniform,  both  outdoor  and  indoor . 
we  expect  them  to  go  out  in  their  proper  uniform  which 
we  provide  for  them ;  we  give  them  summer  and 
winter,  indoor  and  outdoor  uniform. 

3004.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  inducement  to 
your  nurses,  supposing  you  were  to  take  over  the  outdoor 
relief  nursmg  ?— Very  possibly.    Of  course,  we  have  a 


number  of  nurses  visiting  in  the  different  viDages.    In    Mr,  A,  H. 
eolljery  districts  local  effort  has  taken  up  the  question      Botuer, 

of  sick  nursing  of  the  poor  outside,  and  we  have  met  them      . 

by  giving  a  grant  to  every  Committee  that  will  maintain . 
a  trained  nurse  ;  we  give  a  capitation  fee  of  £7,  provided 
they  look  after  our  sick. 

3605.  Are  there  any  general  remarks  you  would  lik^ 
to  make  1 — I  most  strongly  beg  you  to  seriously  con» 
sider  the  desirability  of  sending  down  an  £xaminer  from 
the  Local  Government  Board.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
you  have  different  people  all  over  the  country  examining 
you  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  the  same  class  of  examina- 
tion is  carried  on  in  all  cases,  but  if  you  had  one  Ex- 
aminer  it  would  be  a  guarantee  that  the  examinations 
were  aU  alike. 


Mr.  H.  Pbeston  Thomas,  called ;  and  Examined. 


3606.  {Chairman).  Mr;  Preston  Thomas,  there  are 
one  or  two  points  on  which  we  should  like  to  hear  your 
experience,  particukrly  with  regard  to  the  smaller 
workhouses,  and  the  difficulty  of  providing  nurses  for 
them.    Would  you  tell  us  what  your  view  is  on  that 

.  point  I—Most  of  my  workhouses— I  have  47  work- 
houses in  my  district — most  of  them  are  small ;  most 
of  them  have  less  than  120  inmates ;  many  of  them 
have,  as^  I  said  in  my  letter,  only  20,  30,  40,  or  less 
patients  in  the  infirmary.  Then  of  those  patients  a  very 
large  number  are  simply  put  there  because  it  is  impos- 
sible in  small  workhouses  to  make  a  distinction  between 
people  who  are  infirm  and  people  who  are  old.  In  most 
workhouses  the  sick  ward  is  the  most  conveiuent  ward 
for  the  old  folk.  Those  two  wards— the  old  and  the 
sick — ^are,  in  point  of  fact,  in  many  small  workhouses 
blended  to  a  larger  or  smaller  extent. 

3607.  Have  they  had  special  difficulties  lately  in  these 
smaller  workhouses  in  getting  nurses  ?— Yes  ;  they 
have  got  somebody  eventually  after  advertising  over 
and  over  again  and  after  increasing  their  salaries  in  some 
instances,  but  it  has  been  nothing  but  a  miserable  make- 
shift. They  have  advertised,  but  they  have  been 
unable  to  get  anybody  even  with  the  small  amount  of 
experience  specified  by  the  Order.  They  have  been 
obliged  to  take  somebody  who  has  had  no  experience  in 
nursing  at  all.  When  we  have  said,  **  Cannot  you  get ' 
anybody  else,"  they  have  said,  "  No ;  we  cannot  " ; 
and  then  we  have  said,  "  Let  us  have  a  report  from  the 
medical  officer  as  to  how  this  woman  does  her  work,** 
and  the  Board  have  had  that  report,  and  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  say,  "  Very  well.**  But  as  to  any  skilled 
nursing  or  nursing  that  is  unskilled,  these  people  know 
nothing  ahout  it.  There  is  no  one  from  whom  they 
can  even  pick  up  information. 

3608.  What  remedy  do  you  suggest  in  these  cases  7 
— ^The  only  thing  is,  of  course,  to  make  the  nursing 
profession  in  some  way  more  attractive.  What  has 
struck  me  most  in  the  various  discussions  about  nurses 
is  this— that  women  want  something  which  will  ensure 
them  a  subsistence  for  their  whole  career.  Of  course, 
everyone  knows  if  you  advertise  for  a  governess  you 
have  50  applicants,  so  the  demand  for  employment  for 
educated  women  is  enormous.  Yet  governesses  are 
ap^t  to  fall  into  great  poverty ;  they  cannot  save  any- 
thing, and  one  would  think  that  by  providing  super- 
annuation you  would  make  nursing  a  career  that  would 
divert  candidates  from  the  occupation  of  teaching  to  that 
of  nursing.  The  Superannuation  Act  has  been  an 
absolute  failure  in  the  case  of  nurses.  They  are  allowed 
to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Act  altogether,  and  I 
believe  they  have  done  so  very  generally  indeed,  because 
the  prospect  of  a  small  pension  at  the  age  of  65  is  far 
too  remote.  I  thought  the  Statistical  Department 
would  have  exact  information  as  to  the  number  of  nurses 
who  have  contracted  out,  but  I  was  unable  to  get  it. 

(Mr.  KnoUys.)  It  is  almost  universal  to  contract 
themselves  out. 

3600.  {Chairman.)  We  have  had  a  witness  before 
us  recommending  a  superannuation  scheme  for  nurses, 
similar  to  that  in  the  London  Hospitals? — Liberal 
pensions  would  be  a  strong  bait  you  might  hold  out 
to  them  Of  course,  there  is  the  recent  regulation 
as  to  Army  Service  nurses ;  you  have  possibly  had  that 
before  you.  That  gives  them  exceedingly  favourable 
t«rm$  of  retirement.    If  «  nurse  retires  from  ill-h?alth 


after  10  years  service,  she  gets  30  per  cent,  of  her  pay,  Mr.  H. 
and  after  20  years  she  gets  60  per  cent,  of  her  pay:  Preston 
and  there  are  provisions  for  her  retiring.  I  think  she  Thcma^. 
may  retire  at  the  age  of  50.  Therefore,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  woman  going  in  at  the  age  of  25,  if  she  retires 
at  the  age  of  50,  has  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  life. 
The  junior  nurses  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  £30  to  £35. 
The  superior  class  of  nurses,  that  is  the  sisters,  receive 
£37  rising  to  £50.  Above  those  there  are  matrons  re- 
ceiving from  £70  to  £l20 ;  and  above  those  there  are 
two  with  maxima  of  £180  and  £300  respectively.  So 
a  woman  who  devotes  herself  to  the  Army  Nursing 
Service  may  look  forward  to  a  substantial  peutfici 
after  middle  age ;  and  a  similar  arrangement  applied  €.1 
the  Poor  Law  would  be  attraction  enough  to  give  you 
what  you  want — candidates  for  workhouse  nursing.  If 
you  can  tell  a  woman  that  she  may  have  £25  or  £30  a 
year  when  she  is  45  or  50,  or  when  she  becomes  incapa- 
citated then  she  would  feel  that  her  absolute  necessities 
are  provided  for.  And  there  is  the  analogy  of  the 
police,  who  receive  specially  favourable  terms  of  pension 
in  consideration  of  the  nature  of  their  occupation. 

3610.  Would  you  make^them  contribute  themselves 
to  the  scheme  *? — I  think  not.  I  should  like  to  see  it 
apart  from  the  salary,  because  it  seems  to  me  there  might 
be  difficulty  in  framing  any  acceptable  scheme  of  con- 
tributions. If  within  a  measurable  distance  of  time 
there  is  to  be  any  grant  such  as  that  proposed  by  the 
Local  Taxation  Committee  from  Imperial  funds  .to 
workhouses,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  plan  of  superannuatum 
for  nurses  is  one  of  the  most  useful  objects  to  which  it 
could  be  applied.  I  do  not  enter  into  any  details, 
but  I  think  that  the  additional  expense  of  this  special 
scheme  should  come  from  Imperial  funds. 

361 1.  A  scheme  has  been  laid  before  us  by  Dr.  Hum- 
phreys to  combine  all  the  smaller  workhouses  so  as 
to  bring  their  sick  together  into  a  district  hospital, 
as  he  called  it.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  combine  them  so  as  to  bring  the  sick  into  one  work- 
house in  that  way  1—1  think  there  would  be  great 
difficulties  in  a  country  district.  There  was  a  scheme 
when  I  had  the  Eastern  District  for  amalgamatiag 
the  unions.  But  when  you  have  a  union  10  miles  (xie 
way  and  15  miles  the  other,  with  a  market  town  in 
the  centre,  the  question  of  distance  alone  would  make  it 
impossible.  You  could  not  take  sick  people  a  long  way 
away  from  their  friends,  and  people  do  not  like  going  out 
of  their  own  district,  Uieir  own  hundred,  or  whatever 
it  b  called ;  they  value  so  much  the  amount  of  visiting 
that  they  get.  I  have  been  very  much  struck  by  the 
very  large  extent  to  which  that  visiting  does  go  on 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  value  it.  I  should  imagine 
the  difficidty  of  conveying  patients,  even  those  who 
are  seriously  iU,  to  a  great  distance  is  not  so  great  with 
modem  appliances  as  it  used  to  be ;  you  can  move 
patients  without  difficulty  over  a  long  distance  without 
hurting  them  or  inflicting  serious  inconvenience. 
But  there  is  the  difficulty  of  taking  them  right  away 
from  their  friends  and  I  am  sure  that  would  be  very 
deeply  objected  to. 

3612.  What  do  you  think  of  this  solution  of  the 
difficulty  in  snudler  workhouses— that  the  Guardians 
should  be  strongly  urged  in  England,  as  they  are  in 
Scotland,  to  appoint  trained  nurses  as  matrons  whenever 
there  is  a  vacancy,  and  let  her  get  any  assistance  she 
requires  on  the  premises  or  get  it  temporarily? — In 
very  small  workhouses  that  might  he  possible,  but  i^ 
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seems  to  me  that  there  is  this  difficulty.  In  the  first 
mstanoe  you  are  choosing  a  master  and  matron,  they 
run  in  couples.  I  have  known  an  incompetent  master 
chosen  because  his  wife  was  a  trained  nurse,  and  I  think 
you  want  different  qualifications  rather  for  a  nurse 
and  a  matron.  I  do  not  want  Guardians  to  be  obliged 
to  choose  people  who  are  not  so  well  suited  for  master 
and  matron  because  one  of  them  happens  to  be  a  trained 
nurse.  The  matron  h&B  an  enormous  lot  to  do,  she 
cannot  really  nurse,  you  want  the  matron  to  be  thinking 
about  organising  the  workhouse,  all  sorts  of  things, 
about  the  children  for  instance.  In  all  country  work- 
houses we  practically  have  the  children  and  shall  have 
to  have  them  for  a  good  long  time.  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  would  be  well  to  give  the  matron  nursing  duty.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  make  her  partly  responsible  and 
somebody  else  partly  respcxisible.  I  think  the  tendency 
is  rather  the  other  way.  I  should  let  the  nurse  be 
more  responsible  than  she  is  now,  and  let  her  have  lesd 
interference  iban  she  has  now. 

3613.  But  there  would  not  be  any  matron,  the 
matron's  duties  would  be  carried  out  by  a  woman 
under  the  nurse,  an  assistant  matron  or  something  o^ 
that  sort.  The  woman  I  should  look  forward  to  would 
be  the  head  nurse  and  the  head  housekeeper  ?—You 
mean  she  would  act  as  nurse  too,  actually  do  the  work 
of  nursing,  cleaning  people,  feeding  people,  or  doing 
various  things  for  the  sick. 

3614.  In  the  very  small  workhouses— take  the  one 
mentioned  this  morning,  with  twelve  or  fourteen 
inmates  7 — When  you  get  to  such  very  small  numbers  as 
that,  if  you  can  get  a  trained  nurse,  well  and  gitoi. 
Of  course,  it  is  now  and  then  the  case  that  a  porter 
marr»e«  •  tramed  nurse  and  those  two  become  master 
and  matron  of  a  workhouse.  That  may  be  good  m  par- 
t  cular  instances,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  theit  you  can 
make  it  partTof  a  system.  The  personal  question  comes 
in  very  much  about  these  people.  I  would  sooner 
have  a  good  master  and  a  good  common  sense  wife  than 
a  master  who  was  not  so  good  appointed  for  the  sake  of 
his  wife  being  a  tramed  nurse. 

3615.  Then  the  question  is  whether  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  up  two  officials,  one  for  the  matron  *c 
and  the  odier  for  the  nurse*s  duties.l— Of  course  there 
are  a  few  workhouses  where  the  two  offices  might  be 
held  by  one  woman. 

3616.  The  Scotch  Government  have  it  where  there 
are  not  more  dian  60  inmates. — Would  they  make  that 
a  sine  qua  nan  in  appointing  a  workhouse  master, 
that  his  wife  should  be  a  trained  nurse  ? 

3617.  No ;  they  urge  upon  Guardians  to  appoint  a 
trained  nurse  in  that  case,  and  then  she  is  head  nurse  as 
well  as  housekeeper  ?— Of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  a  thing  that  one  has  not  thought 
over  the  Ixuirincs  of,  that  has  not  happened  to  come 
under  my  knowledge.  I  know  of  two  instances  where 
the  master  and  matron  have  been  appointed  for  the 
sake  of  the  matron,  because  she  has  been  a  trained 
nurse,  and  it  has  been  not  altogether  a  success  in  either 
of  these  two  cases. 

3618.  (Dr.  Dovmes.)  Is  it  necessary  that  the  master 
and  matron  should  be  husband  and  wife?— Yes,  I 
think  it  is.  You  have  one  of  two  things  if  they  are  not ; 
you  either  have,  well  there  are  various  obvious  objections, 
the  chief  being  that  there  is  sure  to  be  either  scandal 
or  quarrelling. 

3619.  But  do  the  Board's  Orders  require  it?— Oh 
yes,  I  think  the  Board's  Orders  require  it.* 

3620.  Is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  master 
at  aD  in  the  workhouse  7 — Surely  it  is  a  joint  appoint- 
ment, and  if  the  matron  dies  both  appointments  are 
vacated. 


3621.  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  this  Article  163 
of  the  Order  of  1847,  which  refers  to  the  matron  of  a 
workhouse  having  no  master  1 — Surely  that  does  not 
touch  that  particular  point. 

3622.  The  only  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that  the 
Order  of  1847  contemplated  a  workhouse  that  had  no 
master.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  thought 
that  arrangement  might  work  in  small  workhouses 
under  present  arrangements  ?— It  occurs  to  me  that 
if  there  is  only  a  woman  at  the  head  of  a  house  which 
has  to  deal  with  tramps  and  male  persons  of  all  sorts, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty 
in  that.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  case  in  the  whole 
of  my  experience  where  there  has  been  only  a  matron. 

3623.  (Mr.  Kncllyi.)  There  are  two  or  three  cases  ?— 
But  surely  I  am  right  in  thinkmg  that  the  Order  con- 
templates the  appointment  of  a  master  and  matron 
jointly,  because  the  vacancy  in  one  office  involves  a 
vacancy  in  the  other. 

3624.  If  ihey  are  husband  and  wife  f— Whether  they 
are  so  or  not,  if  appointed  after  February,  1879.  But 
it  is  considered  by  the  Board  that  they  should  be  so. 
That  is  the  rule  laid  down,  surely,  by  the  Board  ;  at  any 
rat«  in  practice  I  have  never  known 

3625.  In  practice  it  has  been  thought  desirable  ?— 
I  think  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  any  other 
arrangement ;  and  in  fact  every  now  and  then  where 
the  Board  have  given  way  to  the  Guardians  and  allow^ 
them  from  personal  motives  to  appoint  a  master  and 
matron  who  were  not  husband  and  wife,  or  has  allowed 
the  matron  to  remain  with  a  new  master,  the  arrange- 
ment.has  always  worked  unsatisfactorily.  I  have  known 
two  or  three  cases  in  which  it  has  been  done,  where 
perhaps  the  master  dies,  the  Guardians  know  the  matron, 
they  are  favourably  disposed  towards  her,  and  do  not 
want  to  turn  her  out ;  they  appoint,  and  the  Board 
after  some  demur  concur  in  the  appointment  of  a 
bachelor  master,  but  it  has  never  worked  well. 

3626.  (Chairman,)  Then  they  need  not  be  husband 
and  wife  7— It  is  the  Board's  practice  to  object  to  inde- 
pendent appointments  of  master  and  matron,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  joint  app<Nntment  as  a  rule,  and  that  the 
vacancy  in  one  office  vacates  the  other,  shows  t^tthat 
is  the  policy  of  the  Board. 

3627.  (Dr.  Fuller.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  propose 
to  throw  the  whole  of  the  responsibility  for  the  employ- 
ment of  trained  nurses  for  the  sick  in  workhouses  on 
the  medical  officer — you  would  throw  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  nursing  of  the  sick  upon  the  medical 
officer  7 — To  the  extent  that  he  has  it  now.  I  have  not 
made  any  suggestion  on  it. 

3628.  Would  you  emphasise  that,  that  the  medical 
officer  should  be  responsible  for  the  nursing  where 
there  is  no  need  for  the  employment  of  a  trained  nurse  7 
— I  have  never  seen  a  workhouse  where  there  was  no 
need  for  the  employment  of  a  nurse,  with  some  know- 
ledge of  her  duties.  I  should  say  that  the  nurse  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  particularly  speaking,  everywhere. 
For  this  reason  I  should  h'ke  to  see  more  done  to  facilitate 
people  qualifying  themselves.  I  daresay  you  have  had 
Defore  you  the  question  of  the  requirement  about  a 
resident  medical  officer.  I  suppose  it  is  familiar  to  every- 
one ;  I  know  it,  for  instance,  from  being  governor  of  a 
big  provincial  hospital.  I  know  that  resident  medical 
officers  are  not  usually  men  of  eminence  in  their  pro- 
fession, but  beginners,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  fact 
of  an  infirmary  having  a  resident  medical  officer  gives 
additional  facilities  for  training  nurses. 

3629.  (Chairman.)  But  the  virtue  of  that  provision 
is  that  it  secures  a  big  place  ;  only  a  big  place  can  keep  a 
resident  medical  officer  7— The  phrasing  leads  to  the 
inference  that  it  is  not  the  size  of  the  infirmary  (usually 


*  I  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  that  this  requirement  was  one  of  practice  and  not  of  express  Order. 
The  following  passage,  which  I  wrote  some  years  ago,  states  what  I  believe  to  be  the  facts  of  the  case  :-t**  The 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  considered  it  of  great  importance  that  the  master  and  matron  of  a  workhouse  should 
be  man  and  wife ;  and  their  judgment  in  this,  as  in  most  other  respects,  has  been  amply-  justified  by  ex- 
pprience.  The  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847  provided  that  where  master  and  matron  were  husband 
*nd  wife,  a  vacancy  in  one  office  should  vacate  the  other.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  large  number  of  exceptions 
have  been  made  to  this  rule.  The  interests  of  the  community  are  constantly  being  sacrificed  for  those  of 
the  individual,  and  when  a  master  loses  his  wife  or  a  matron  her  husband,  he  or  she  has  been  reappointed, 
a  new  matron  or  master  has  been  found,  and  in  most  cases  the  management  of  the  house  has  suffered  from 
the  divided  responsibility  thus  caused.  In  very  ktrge  workhouses,  however,  having,  say,  over  a  thousand 
inmates,  the  rule  n^ed  not  be  insisted  on,"      _ 
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eicpressed  by  a  statement  of  the  number  of  beds),  but 
the  fact  of  the  appointment  that  is  m  question.  .  It  has 
been  suggested,  I  think,  that  200  patients  should 
be  the  minimum  for  training  schools,  but  I  should  have 
thought  that,  provided  that  the  medical  advisers  of  the 
Local  Qovemment  Board  and  the  general  inspector  are 
satisfied  that  proper  arrangements  can  be  niade,  very 
much  smaller  workhouses  could  train  nurses  thoroughly. 
People  have  the  greatest  objection,  especially  in  the 
western  counties— people  Are  particularly  clannish— 
to  go  away  from  their  own  county,  and  you  cannot  get 
girls  to  go  far  to  be  trained — you  cannot  get  them  to  go 
to  London  or  to  any  distance.  At  present,  in  my  district, 
we  have  not  a  single  workhouse  infirmary  where  nurses 
can  be  trained,  though  there  is  one  where  the  medical 
officer  gives  lectures  to  the  nurses.  Another  has  a 
highly  trained  and  particularly  good  superintendent 
nurse,  who  gives  lectures  to  the  nurses  on  various 
subjects,  not  only  of  practical  nursing,  but  of  anatomy, 
and  so  on.  If  arrangements  could  be  made  so  that  in 
each  county  there  were  one  or  two  places  where  training 
of  that  sort  could  be  got,  it  would  attract  a  great  many 
young  women  who  do  not  take  to  it  now  because  there 
is  no  future  for  them. 

3630.  (Dr.  Fuller.)  How  would  you  maintain  the 
standard  of  nursing  imder  those  conditions  ? — ^How  do 
you  meant 

3631.  We  have  had  evidence  that  a  nurse  to  properly 
look  after  the  sick  poor  must  be  essentially  well-trained. 
How  would  you  propose  to  maintain  that  standard-* 
that  they  should  be  well-trained  nurses—in  these  smaller 
workhouses  that  you  speak  of  7—1  should  think  that 
the  arrangements  should  be  submitted  to  the  approval 
of  the  medical  advisers  of  the  Local  Qovernment  Board 
in  each  particular  workhouse  before  you  allow  them 
to  train. 

3632.  What  about  the  examination? — There  should 
certainly  be  an  outside  examination. 

3633.  Would  the  scheme  which  is  known  as  the 
Yorkshire  scheme  meet  your  wishes  ? — I  do  not  know 
that. 

3634.  That  there  should  be  an  examination  held  at 
various  centres,  such  as  Leeds  for  the  Yorkshire  district  1 
— Yes,  I  think  so  ;  I  think  an  examination  is  essential. 

3635.  They  propose  that  the  examiners  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Yorkshire  College  ? — So  long  as  the 
examiners  are  independent,  I  do  not  much  care  who 
they  are  appointed  by.  But  I  should  prefer  the  nomina- 
tion not  to  be  local. 

3636.  It  is  proposed  that  Bristol  should  be  taken  as 
a  centre  for  the  western  district ;  there  is  a  medical 
college  there,  and  that  they  would  be  the  proper  persons 
to  appoint  examiners  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  should  like 
to  see  the  examination  held  pretty  much  where  the 
training  goes  on  or  at  some  centre.  Say  there  were 
two  or  three  workhouses  where  nurses  could  be  trained 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  then  at  Exeter  there  should  be 
an  examination  for  those  nurses. 

3637.  I  did  not  mean  to  go  into  details,  I  merely 
meant  to  ask  whether  you  thought  the  Bristol  College 
should  appoint  examiners.  If  they  chose  to  do  so  they 
could  go  to  the  workhouses  where  the  probationers 
were  trained  ;  but  that  the  College  should  te  the  autho- 
rity who  maintained  the  standard  to  which  the  nurses 
should  attain  ? — I  should  prefer  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  make  regulations  rather  than  give  the  power 
to  an  irresponsible  medical  school. 

3628.  Do  you  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
matron  of  the  workhouse  should  be  relieved  of  all  re- 
sponsibility in  connection  with  the  nursing  of  the  sick 
or  administration  of  the  sick  wards  ?— Where  there  is  a 
superintendent  nurse,  yes.  I  have  spent  so  much  time 
in  composing  quarrels  between  superintendent  nurses 
and  matrons  that  I  am  very  certain  that  the  present 
arrangement,  under  which  there  is  considerable  over- 
lapping, must  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it ;  I  think 
their  provinces  are  capable  of  definition.  At  present, 
of  course,  you  have  no  instructions  as  to  the  duties  of 
superintendent  nurses  any  more  than  you  have  as  to 
the  duties  of  assistant  nurses.  If  a  nurse  asks  me  what 
are  her  duties  I  have  to  tell  her  that  I  think  they  are  to 
light  a  candle  in  the  sick  wards  and  to  look  after  the  sick 
— beyond  the  vague  directions  of  the  Consolidated  Order 
6581. 


we  have  nothing  at  all.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  I  ought  not  to  have  to  ro  back  fifty  years  to  tdl 
her  what  her  duties  are.  I  believe  rather  in  having 
things  properly  regulated. 

3639.  {Chairman,)  You  think  there  would  be  a 
practical  system  of  administration  in  that  wayt— I 
think  so. 

3640.  You  think,  then,  there  would  be  no  trouble 
likely  to  arise  between  matrons  and  superintendent 
nurses  ?— I  do  not  say  there  would  be  no  trouble,  but  it 
would  minimise  the  friction  to  make  the  offices  distinct. 

3641.  (Dr.  Downes,)  Would  you  make  it  compulsory 
or  leave  it  optional  7—1  think  I  should  make  it  com- 
pulsory where  you  have  a  superintendent  nurse.  I 
do  not  like  one  practice  in  one  place  and  another  practice 
in  another.  I  can  never  understand  why  the  superin- 
tendent nurse  has  been  put  in  that  position,  so  that  the 
Guardians  cannot  get  rid  of  her  during  the  usual  year*s 
probation.  I  think  that  year  of  probation  is  a  most 
excellent  thing,  because  it  gives  the  Guardians  an  oppor- 
timity  to  get  rid  of  an  undesirable  officer.  For  nine 
months  after  the  master  has  been  appointed  they  can 
get  rid  of  him  for  no  reason  assigned. 

3642.  {Dr.  Fuller,)  Would  you  relieve  the  matron 
from  the  right  to  visit  if  she  thought  necessary  ?— No, 
I  do  not  think  she  ought  to  be  excluded— absolutely 
excluded — ^from  any  part  of  the  workhouse. 

3643.  Would  it  be  possible  to  put  the  superintendent 
nurse  in  the  same  position  that  the  schoolmistress  has 
under  the  present  regulations,  as  being  res])onsible  to 
the  master  or  matron  for  the  proper  administration 
of  the  department  under  her  control.  Would  that  meet 
the  difficulty,  in  your  opinion  ?— I  have  no  strong 
opinion  on  that.  My  experience  of  schoolmistresses 
is  very  small ;  I  have  only  two  in  my  whole  district.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  what  are  the  relations  of  a  school- 
mistress to  a  matron. 

3^14.  Do  you  propose  to  offer  any  evidence  as  to 
pauper  ward  attendants — as  to  their  employment  in 
sick  wards  ?— No. 

3645.  As  bearing  upon  the  nursing  question  1 — No  ; 
of  course  the  great  difficulty  is,  as  I  said,  that  in  small 
workhouses  there  are  such  an  enormous  number  of 
people  who  are  not  ill  at  all.  Lots  of  them  are  not  on 
the  doctor's  books,  and  are  simply  there  because  they 
are  old,  and  it  may  be  handy  to  have  them  pretty  near 
the  ntirse.  By  the  figures  that  I  have  got  out  there  are 
in  my  district  112  ntirses,  and  the  aggregate  number 
of  people  in  the  sick  wards  is  1,930,  that  is  one  nurse 
to  about  18  or  19  people.  But  out  of  those  1,930  there 
are  only  1,218  on  the  medical  officer's  books,  although 
in  some  cases  people  are  put  on  his  books  simply  for  the 
sake  of  diet,  or  simply  for  convenience  of  record,  and  so- 
on. So  that  the  number  of  people  on  the  medical 
officer's  books  is  enormously  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  patients  who  require  any  medical  treatment  at  all. 
As  to  the  bed-liers,  I  have  taken  out  the  number  of 
cases  of  people  who  have  happened  to  be  in  bed  the  day 
I  have  inspected,  and  I  have  round  over  and  over  again 
that  the  proportion  in  bed  is  insignificant  as  compared 
with  the  proportion  in  a  general  hospital.  For  instance, 
take  Penzance  Workhouse,  with  54  patients  in  the 
infirmary,  23  happened  to  be  in  bed  on  my  last  visit. 
And  so  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  far  less  than  half  are 
bedridden  cases,  and  the  number  of  cases  that  are  put 
down  under  some  general  term,  with  no  specific  com- 
plaint, and  with  no  specific  disease,  bear  an  enormous 
proportion  to  the  aggregate  number. 

3646.  Would  you  suggest  that  as  an  inducement  to- 
the  Guardians  to  increase  their  staff,  that  they  should 
nurse  the  outdoor  relief  cases  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  workhouses  ?— No ;  I  should  have  some  doubt 
as  to  how  that  would  answer.  I  mean,  supposing  there 
was  a  case  in  a  village  two  miles  oif ,  is  a  nurse  to  be  taken 
away  just  when  she  is  wanted  in  the  workhouse  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  about  it,  a 
very  great  difficulty  in  combining  the  care  of  a  special 
institution  with  the  general  care  of  an  outside  district, 
and  that  it  would  be  scarcely  worth  while. 

3647.  Have  you  any  instance  where  the  salaries, 
given  to  the  nurses  has  proved  a  source  of  friction,. 
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because  it  was  better  than  the  salary  given  to  the 
matrons  ?--They  always  put  the  matron  a  little  ahead 
in  my  district.  The  salaries  are  ridiculously  small, 
far  smaller  than  elsewhere,  of  both  nurses  and  matrons, 
and  especially  of  nurses. 

3648.  Qenerally  speaking,  is  niursing  recognised  as  a 


skilled  profession  by  Guardians  and  workhouse  ofBcials 
in  your  district  ? — I  know  that  the  Guardians  said  only 
a  couple  of  months  ago,  when  it  was  a  question  of  a  nurse 
who  had  had  no  experience  being  appointed,  one  c^  the 
Guardians  said,  "Well,  the  less  as  they  knows  the  better, 
then  us  can  get  'un  into  our  ways  all  the  quicker.'- 


Mr.  Baldwyn  Fleuing,  called ;  and  Examined 


Mr.  Baldwyn      3^49.  (Chairman,)  Mr.  Baldwyn  Fleming,  we  should 
Fleming,     like  *o  hear  what  you  have  to  say  on  the  First  Head  of 

our  Reference,  as  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 

adequate  supply  of  nurses  *?— I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Committee  live  had  before  them  the  relation  of  the 
different  duties  which  are  imposed  upon  the  master 
and  matron  and  the  nurse  under  the  present  regu- 
lations, because  a  good  deal  turns  upon  that.  I  mean 
that  distinctly  nursing  duties  are,  under  the  present 
regulations,  placed  upon  the  matron  of  the  workhouse. 
She  is,  under  the  present  regulations,  really  the  chief 
nurse  in  the  workhouse.  If  you  look  at  the  General 
Consolidated  Order  (which  we  must  remember  was 
issued  in  1847,  when  there  was  practically  no  such 
thing  as  nursing),  the  only  qualification  required  of  a 
nurse  to  begin  with  was  to  be  able  to  read  the  directions 
upon  medicines  (Article  165).  In  Article  166  we  see 
that  even  this  qualification  may  be  dispensed  with, 
but  that  was  the  only  qualification,  and  that  is  the  only 
qualification  required  by  the  nurse  as  the  General  Con- 
solidated Order  stands  now.  The  duties  imposed  upon 
the  nurse  were  to  attend  upon  the  sick  in  the  sick  and 
lying-in  wards,  and.  to  administer  medicines  to  them, 
and  to  inform  the  medical  officer  of  any  defects  in 
the  arrangements,  and  to  keep  a  light  in  the  sick  wards 
at  night. 

3650.  Do  those  regulations  stand  now  ? — Yes,  subject 
to  the  alterations  which  have  been  made  by  the  Board 
since  the  Order,  and  by  the  suggestions  in  various 
Circulars  w^hich  the  Board  have  issued  from  time  to 
time  on  the  nursing  question  ;  but  the  duties  of  nurses 
as  laid  down  by  the  Consolidated  Order  are  simply 
those,  and  the  qualification  that  she  must  be  able  to  read 
And  write  directions  on  the  medicines,  unless  the  Board 
see  fit  to  dispense  with  even  that  qualification.  Again, 
there  is  the  duty  cast  upon  the  master,  and  the  corre- 
sponding duty  cast  upon  the  matron,  of  keeping  par- 
tiaUy-disabled  paupers  occupied  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability,  and  to  allow  none  who  are  capable  of  employ- 
ment to  be  idle  at  any  time.  That  is  a  possible  soiirce 
of  friction.  In  some  instances  the  matser  and  matron 
have  maintained  that  they  can  require  patients  who  are 
able  to  work,  needlework  for  instance,  to  work.  **  Par- 
tially disabled  "  is  the  word  used  in  the  Order  ;  the 
master  has  that  power  with  regard  to  the  men,  and 
there  is  a  corresponding  power  on  the  part  of  the  matron 
with  regard  to  the  women. 

3651.  Has  friction  arisen  with  regard  to  the  male 
patients  as  well  as  the  female  ? — ^I  think  it  is  a  power 
which  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  master  in  the 
sick  wards.  In  these  days  it  is  not  advisable  that  the 
master  should  be  able  to  go  into  the  ward  and  say  to 
any  sick  inmate,  **  You  do  so-and-so." 

3652.  Have  you  known  cases  of  that  being  done  ? — 
That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  because  they  are 
<»8es  which  would  not  easily  come  before  an  inspector  ; 
they  are  cases  in  which  it  would  be  in  everybody's  interest 
not  to  allow  it  to  come  before  an  inspector  in  going 
round  a  workhouse,  but  I  have  very  often  seen  instances 
in  which  I  have  suspected  that  this  has  been  a  cause 
of  friction, 

3653.  But  the  superintendent  nurses  have  not  com- 
plained to  you  of  it  1— No ;  you  must  remember  that 
superintendent  nurses  have  been  only  a  very  short 
time  in  office. 

3654.  Or  the  nurses ;  have  they  complained  ?— 
I  have  had  more  than  one  complaint  of  the  interference 
of  the  master  and  matron  under  that  head,  certainly.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  quote  one,  but  I  certainly  have. 
Then  the  master  has  to  visit  the  male  wards  every 
morning,  and  all  the  male  wards,  including  the  sick 
wards,  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  winter  and  ten  o'clock 
in  the  summer.  In  connection  with  this  I  may  mention 
the  Farnham  and  Basingstoke  Order.    I  have  recently 


ascertained  how  this  Order  has  worked  in  those  two 
Unions — Farnham  and  Basingstoke.  At  Basingstoke 
the  master  tells  me  that  it  is  the  best  Order  the  Board 
ever  issued,  that  it  has  caused  no  friction  whatever ; 
it  has  worked  perfectly  smoothly.  At  Farnham  the 
Guardians  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  whether 
it  was  working  smoothly  or  whether  it  was  not ;  and 
this  was  the  Report  which  was  sent  to  me  by  direction 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Guardians  afterwards : — 

(See  Appendix  XXII.) 

I  think  the  Board  may  takeit  that  that  Order  has  worked 
exceedingly  well  in  the  two  Unions  to  which  it  has  been 
issued.  There  is  the  further  duty  on  the  master  to 
send  to  the  medical  officer  in  the  case  of  illness  or  insanity, 
and  to  take  care  that  all  sick  and  insane  paupers  are  duly 
visited  by  the  medical  officer,  and  are  provided  with 
such  medicines  and  attendance,  diet,  and  other  neces- 
saries as  the  medical  officer  or  the  Guardians  direct. 
There  is  a  definite  duty  put  upon  the  master  to  see 
that  the  sick  are  properly  attended  to,  and  a  definite 
relation  established  between  him  and  the  medical 
officer  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  It  appears  to  me  that 
now  this  duty  should  be  put  upon  the  superintendent 
nurse  rather  than  upon  the  master  of  the  workhouse. 
Then,  again.  Article  208  (15)  says  that  the  master  shall 
take  care  that  no  pauper  at  the  approach  of  death  shall 
be  left  unattended. 

3655.  You  think  an  alteration  is  needed  in  those- 
Orders  ? — I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  the  master's 
duty  to  see  that  a  dying  pauper  is  not  left  unattended  ; 
I  think  that  ought  to  be  the  nurse's  duty.  I  should 
relieve  the  master  of  that  duty,  and  place  it  upon  the 
superintendent  nurse,  where  there  is  a  superintendent 
nurse.  Then  as  to  the  duties  of  the  matron  with  regard 
to  the  sick.  Article  210  (3)  says  the  partially  disabled 
female  paupers  are  to  be  kept  occupied  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability.  So  far  as  the  sick  are  concerned  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  altered.  The  matron  ought  not  to 
have  power  to  require  anybody  to  be  set  to  work  in 
the  sick  wards.  That  should  be  left  to  the  superin- 
tendent nurse,  subject  to  the  medical  officer.  Then  the 
matron  has  to  visit  the  female  wards  every  morning  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  every  night  at  eight  o'clock.  That 
would  be  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  master's 
visit  to  the  male  wards.  She  has  also  to  superintend 
the  making  and  mending  of  all  the  clothes,  and  that  is 
the  work  which  has  generally  been  given  to  the  sick 
patients,  where  the  matron  has  interfered  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

3656.  {Mr,  Knollys,)  And  has  that  caused  friction  t 
— I  think  it  has.  Then  the  matron  has  to  see  that  every 
pauper  has  clean  linen  and  stockings  once  a  week,  and 
that  all  the  beds  and  bedding  are  kept  clean  and  whole- 
some. As  regards  the  sick  wards  I  think  those  duties 
should  be  transferred  to  the  nurse.  Then  the  matron 
has  to  take  charge  of  the  linen  for  the  use  of  the  paupers, 
and  the  other  linen  in  use  at  the  workhouse  (Article  210 
(10)).  As  regards  the  clothing  and  linen  for  the  sick 
wards  that  should  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
nurse.  The  matron  is  responsible  for  seeing  to  the 
washing  and  getting  up  of  the  linen  ;  that  I  would  also 
put  upon  the  superintendent  nurse. 

3657.  Even  where  there  is  a  common  laundry  t — 
I  do  not  mean  that  she  should  see  to  the  actual  waslung  ; 
I  mean  that  the  nurse  should  be  responsible  for  the 
things  sent  to  be  washed ;  in  fact,  that  there  should 
be  an  inventory  of  the  articles  sent  to  be  washed,  and 
that  she,  and  not  the  matron,  should  be  responsible  for 
them. 

3658.  But  the  matron  has  control  over  the  laundry  ; 
may  not  that  be  a  cause  of  friction  ? — I  was  going  to 
say  that  friction  should  be  avoided  in  this  way  ;  that  it 
ought  to  be  made  a  distinct  duty  of  the  matron  to  sec 
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that  all  the  washing  that  is  required  by  the  superin- 
tendent nurse  to  be  done  for  the  sick  and  for  her  own 
staff  shall  be  done  without  question.  There  are  work- 
houses now  where  the  linen  and  clothes  used  in  the  sick 
wards  are  not  specially  inventoried  to  the  sick  wards, 
but  are  part  of  the  general  store  of  the  workhouse,  ana 
have  to  be  given  out  by  the  matron  to  the  nurse  as  the 
nurse  asks  for  them.  That  is  a  constant  possibility  of 
friction.  The  sick  wards  ought  to  have  their  own 
supply  and  an  ample  supply,  because  the  requirements 
of  linen  both  for  oedding  aiid  for  bodily  purposes  arc 
very  large  in  the  sick  wards,  especially  with  cases  of 
senile  decay.  That  should  be  separate  for  the  sick 
wards,  and  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  superin* 
tendent  nurse.  She  should  give  out  the  washing,  and 
send  it  on  to  the  matron  ;  the  matron  should  deal  with 
it  in  the  laundry,  and  send  it  back  washed  to  the  nurse. 

3659.  Suppose  the  matron  gives  her  own  workhouse 
washing  preference  over  the  washing  from  the  sick 
wards,  how  could  you  prevent  that :  she  controls  the 
work  in  the  laundry  ?— I  think  the  Quardians  should 
arrange,  if  necessary,  that  the  infirmary  washing 
should  be  given  out  on  a  certain  day  and  returned 
washed  on  a  certain  day.  The  force  in  the  workhouse 
laundry  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  matron  and 
the  Guardians,  not  by  the  nurse.  All  the  nurq^  has  to 
do  is  to  give  out  the  washing  she  wants  done  and  to 
have  it  returned  to  her  done.  That  is  the  position  I 
should  like  to  see  arranged.  There  is  a  distinct  duty 
on  the  matron  at  present  to  take  proper  care  of  the 
children  and  sick  paupers,  and  to  provide  the  proper 
diet  for  the  same,  and  for  women  suckling  infants,  and 
to  furnish  them  with  such  changes  of  clothing  and 
linen  as  may  be  necessary  (Article  210  (12).  Now 
that  we  have  superintendent  nurses,  those  are  nursing 
duties  which  should  be  placed  upon  the  nurse  and 
taken  away  from  the  matron. 

3660.  Do  you  think  the  care  of  the  infants  should 
be  taken  away  from  the  matron  and  put  upon  the 
superintendent  nurs*.  I — I  think  that  the  infants  most 
distinctly  ought  to  be  under  nursing  care  rather  than 
under  the  matron.  Even  where  the  nursery  is  in  the 
main  building  (as  is  generally  the  case)  the  care  of  the 
infants  should  be  a  nursing  care.  Where  the  Guardians 
will  appoint  a  special  nurse  for  the  infants  so  much  the 
better. 

3661.  Don*t  you  imagine  that  this  would  be  a  point 
on  which  the  matrons  would  feel  very  strongly  ; 
matrons  are  very  often  fond  of  the  job  of  looking  after 
the  children  1 — ^What  I  have  most  to  look  to  is  the 
interests  of  the  inmates  and  not  of  the  officers. 

3662.  But  you  appreciate  the  feeUng  of  the  matrons  ? 
— Quite.  I  w^ould  not  withdraw  the  general  control  of 
the  matron  where  you  cannot  have  a  separate  estab- 
lishment, but  I  would  place  the  nursery  under  trained 
nursing  care.  I  know  how  fond  many  matrons  are  of 
the  infants,  and  I  would  do  nothing  to  lessen  their 
interest  in  the  nursery,  but  infants  require  very  carefu  1 
and  very  skilled  attenticxi,  and  the  matron  has  not  time  to 
be  constantly  looking  after  them.  I  think  the  children 
are  very  often  badly  looked  after  because  they  are  under 
no  paid  officer  except  the  matron  ;  the  attendance  upon 
them  is  frequently  done  by  pauper  inmates.  I  have 
found  the  mothers  giving  quite  tender  infants  mo^t  un* 
wholesome  articles  of  food,  and  bottle-feeding  is  very 
rarely  properly  done  imless  there  be  a  trained  nurse  in 
charge.  I  have  often  examined  children  in  the  nursery 
of  a  workhouse  and  found  them  wet  and  dirty,  not 
changed  and  looked  after  as  they  should  be.  If  a  nurse 
had  charge  of  them  instead  o/  a  pauper  inmate  I  think 
it  would  be  different.  Of  course,  I  give  my  opinion 
simply  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  daresay  many  of  my 
colleagues  would  hold  the  other  view,  but  my  own  view 
is  very  strongly  that  the  infants*  department  ought  to 
be  a  part  of  the  nursing  department,  or  at  all  events 
ought  to  be  in  charge  of  a  skilled  nurse.  Probably  the 
careless  treatment  of  children  during  the  early  months 
of  life  is  one  of  the  most  unnecessary  causes  of  infant 
mortality.  The  nursing  of  infants  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  nursing  question,  subject  to  the  general  control 
from  an  administrative  point  of  view  of  the  matron. 
Then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  matron  to  report  to  the  master 
any  negligence  or  other  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  female  officers  or  servants  of  the  establishment, 
or  any  case  in  which  restraint  or  compubion  may  have 
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been  used  towards  any  female  inmate  of  unsound  mind.  Mr.  BMwyn. 
That  hardly  appears  applicable  to  the  present  conditions,  FlmMng. 
because  it  rarely  happens  that  matrons  nowadays  are 
called  upon  to  restrain  or  compel  a  female  inmate  of 
unsound  mind  ;  but  the  i>oint  I  wish  to  refer  to  there 
is  the  matron  *s  duty  to  report  to  the  master  any  negli- 
gence or  misconduct  of  any  female  officer.  That  would 
include  the  nurses.  Where  you  have  a  superintendent 
nurse  that  duty  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  superintendent 
nurse  instead  of  on  the  matron.  I  am  very  anxious 
that  the  superintendent  nurse  should  have  as  complete 
control  as  possible  of  the  nurses  under  her.  The  super- 
intendent nurse  is  the  person  who  ought  to  be  responsible 
for  the  nursing  in  a  workhouse,  and  the  more  that  is. 
emphasised  the  better  it  will  be  from  an  administrative, 
as  well  as  from  a  nursing,  point  of  view.  Speaking 
generally,  all  these  duties  should  be  recast,  so  as  to 
throw  the  whole  of  the  responsibility  for  the  sick  upon 
the  superintendent  nurse.  The  alteration  should  be  so 
made  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  varying  interests  of  the 
different  classes  of  workhouses.  It  is  extremely  difficulty 
I  think,  to  lay  down  any  rules  of  quite  general  applica- 
tion, and  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  Board  should  admit  the  fact 
that  the  regulations  required  for  the  larger  workhouses 
differ  from  those  which  are  necessary  in  the  smaller 
establishments.  For  instance,  I  have  in  my  district 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Workhouse,  with  between  two  and 
three  hundred  inmates,  and  the  Catherington  Work- 
house, with  about  a  dozen. 

3663.  (Chairman,)  You  would  not  have  the  Scotch 
system,  which  allows  every  Board  of  Guardians  to  make 
their  own  regulations? — I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
advisable  that  the  regulations  should  pass  out  of  the 
controlling  hand  of  this  Board,  but  it  would  seem 
to  be  quite  possible  to  draw  up  detailed  rules  with 
regard  to  nursing  duties,  which  could  be  made  suffi- 
ciently elastic  to  apply  to  the  different  classes  of  work- 
houses. Then  to  come  to  the  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings of  workhouse  nurses,  that  is,  to  the  points 
which  cause  the  real  difficulties  which  are  now  ex- 
perienced in  getting  good  nurses  for  workhouses 

3664.  (Mr,  Knollys.)  The  difficulty  is  in  the  smaller 
workhouses,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  chiefly. 

3665.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  understand  that  you 
refer  oidy  to  small  workhouses,  but  to  all  workhouses  ? — 
I  think  the  difficulty  is  to  some  extent  general ;  but  I 
will  for  the  moment  refer  to  the  large  workhouses 
which  have  separate  arrangements  for  dealing  with 
their  sick.  The  two  largest  workhouses  in  my  district 
are  Portsmouth  and  Southampton.  You  have  heard 
about  Portsmouth  from  the  Medical  Superintendent. 
The  administration  of  the  sick  department  there  has 
been  severed  from  the  workhouse  proper.  At  South- 
ampton the  Guardians  have  just  opened  their  new 
infirmary,  which  also  will  be  altogether  separate  from 
the  workhouse.  But  the  other  workhouses  in  my 
district  have  not  separate  infirmaries ;  the  infirmaries 
are  part  of  the  general  establishment.  To  touch  first 
on  the  point  of  salaries.  There  has  been  in  the  rural 
districts  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  Guardians  to  afford 
the  salaries  which  they  ought  to  give  to  nurses.  They 
have  improved  a  good  deal  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  they  are  steadily  improving,  and  I  think  that  that 
difficulty  will  solve  itself,  simply  because  now  the  Board 
require  nurses  to  be  appointed,  and  the  Guardians 
cannot  get  nurses  unless  they  do  pay  them ;  and  they 
expend  so  much  in  advertising  unsuccessfully  for  nurses 
at  lower  salaries  that  they  are  coming  to  realise  that 
they  must  give  fair  salaries  if  they  are  to  get  satisfactory 
nurses. 

3666.^  (if r.  Knollys.)  We  had  one  witness  who  said 
this :  "Of  course  Guardians  of  small  country  work- 
houses must  expect  to  give  more  for  their  nurses  than 
is  given  by  Guardians  in  large  workhouses.'*  Do  you 
think  Guardians  realise  that  fact  ? — They  are  gradually 
coming  to  realise  it.  So  many  Guardians  have  adver- 
tised over  and  over  again  at  the  small  salaries  without 
gettmg  nurses,  or  with  only  getting  unsatisfactory  ones, 
that  they  know  now  that  it  pays  them  better  to  give  a 
reasonably  good  salary  than  to  go  on  wasting  pounds 
every  year  in  advertising.  Pro&ibly  the  salary  diffi- 
culty will  not  continue  far  into  the  future.  It  is  rather 
interesting  to  look  back.  I  happened  to  have  the 
Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  my 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCK 


Mr,  Baidwyn  hands  yesterday  for  the  year  1844-45.  There  is  a  table 
Fleming,  there  in  which  they  show  that  in  that  year  there  were 
591  unions  which  the  Commissioners  had  formed,  and 
in  those  unions  there  were  only  171  nurses,  the  total 
of  their  salaries  being  £2,161,  which  works  out  at 
something  over  £l2  a  year  each.  In  the  small  country 
workhouses  the  fault  is  sometimes  with  regard  to  the 
accommodation.  Every  nurse  ought  to  have  two 
rooms,  a  bedroom  and  a  sitting-room,  or  the  room 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  bed  part  to 
be  curtained  off ;  but  two  rooms  are  preferable. 
Another  point  on  which  Guardians  are  difficult  to 
move  is  the  necessity  of  a  separate  bathroom  for  the 


3667.  Do  you  mean  that  every  nurse  should  have  a 
sitting-room  1 — Oh,  no  ;  I  mean  that  there  should  be 
for  the  nurses  a  separate  sitting-room,  and  that  each 
should  have  a  separate  bedroom  ;  and  that  there  should 
be  a  bathroom  available  for  the  nurses,  other  than  the 
patients'  bathroom  ;  and  of  course  it  is  very  important 
that  the  nurses'  rooms  should  be  convenient  of  access 
from  the  wards  where  she  has  to  treat  the  sick. 
Another  question  is  with  regard  to  the  service  upon 
the  nurses.  Generally,  in  the  small  workhouses  the 
nurse  only  has  a  pauper  attendant ;  this  woman  is 
frequently  changed  ;  she  may  be  unreliable  and  not 
always  honest,  and  the  nurses  consequently  have  to  do 
a  good  deal  of  the  menial  work  in  their  own  rooms  if 
they  want  it  to  be  at  all  well  done.  They  ought  to 
have  paid  service.  That  can  often  be  combined  with 
servants'  work  in  the  sick  wards  as  well,  and  that,  I 
think,  is  the  best  solution  of  that  difficulty,  and  it  is  a 
very  real  difficulty.  Good  nurses  do  not  like  to  have 
to  carry  their  coals,  to  dust  their  rooms,  to  empty 
their  slops,  and  do  menial  work  in  their  rooms ; 
and  they  should  not  be  called  upon  to  do  these  things. 
The  question  of  dietary  again,  which  is  capable  of  a 
very  simple  solution,  is  one  which  Guardians  hesitate  to 
treat  as  I  think  they  should  treat  it.  The  dietary  is 
very  often  ill-considered  and  lacks  variety.  A  certain 
amount  of  fixed  items  are  allowed  for  the  officers' 
dietary,  and  they  have  them  week  after  week.  In 
several  workhouses  in  my  district  the  Guardians  have 
got  over  tha*:  difficulty  in  this  way.  They  value  the 
officers'  rations  at  so  much  a  week,  the  average  value 
being  perhaps  9s.  Then  they  say,  c.o.,  **  You  can  have 
68.  worth  out  of  store,  and  you  can  order  what  you  like 
to  the  value  of  the  remaining  3s.,  and  this  shall  go  on 
from  quarter  to  quarter ;  supposing  you  take  2s. 
worth  this  week,  you  may  take  4s.  worth  next  week, 
:and  so  on,  but  you  must  never  get  in  advance  of  the 
«um  allowed.'*  By  that  means  the  officers  can  vary 
their  dietary.  At  Salisbury,  for  instance,  the  nurses 
mess  together,  and  that  enables  them  practically  to 
order  what  they  like,  within  reasonable  limits  of  course. 

3668.  May  there  not  be  some  difficulty  in  getting 
what  tiiey  like  cooked  1— At  Salisbury  there  is  not; 
each  officer  has  her  book,  and  she  enters  the  items  that 
«he  wants.  The  master  sends  the  orders  down  to  the 
Guardians*  tradespeople,  and  the  articles  are.  delivered 
to  the  nurses  who  have  ordered  them. 

3669.  But  how  about  the  cooking  ?— The  cooking  is 
generally  done  in  the  workhouse  kitchen  for  the  bulk, 
Sut  the  nurses  usually  have  a  small  kitchen  in  the 
infirmary  itself  where  the  wardsmaid  or  the  servant 
can  do  any  special  cooking  for  them. 

3670.  Suppose  you  have  ten  different  nurses  and 
they  all  have  ten  different  dinners  ? — That  would  show 
n  great  want  of  organisation  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
intendent nurse ;  the  superintendent  nurse  arranges 
the  feeding  of  her  nurses. 

3671.  Does  it  not  imply  that  at  any  rate  the  nurses 
shall  mess  together  1— Not  necessarily. 

3672.  Supposing  each  nurse  has  her  dinner  in  her 
own  room  t— I  do  not  thmk  any  good  superintendent 
nurse  would  allow  that.  The  superintendent  nurse 
makes  the  messing  arrangements,  and  it  simply  gives 
her  an  opportimity  of  getting  articles  which  the  nurses 
like  instecMl  of  articles  which  they  do  not  care  about, 
-and  it  costs  the  ratepayers  and  the  Guardians  no  more. 
They  do  not  exceed  the  total  value,  but  it  gives  them 
the  variety  of  food  that  they  wish  to  have.  It  is  essential 
for  all  officers  to  be  well  fed,  and  especially  so  for  a  nurse. 
I  think  we  should  all  agree  that  an  ill-fed  person  is  apt 


to  be  an  ill-tempered  person,  and  that  an  ill-tempered 
nurae  cannot  be  a  good  nurse. 

3673.  I  understand  that  you  would  allow  the 
Guardians  to  fix  the  money  value  of  their  rations,  and 
that  the  nurse  should  be  allowed  to  take  that,  provided 
she  ordered  it  from  the  Guardians*  contractors  ? — ^I  do 
not  see  any  objection  to  it.  There  is  no  practical  diffi- 
culty ;  it  has  worked  at  Salisbury,  Basingstoke,  Christ- 
church,  and  other  unions  without  difficulty. 

3674.  It  has  been  made  a  great  point  that  the 
Guardians  should  allow  the  money  value  in  lieu  of 
rations,  do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  ?— No,  so  long 
as  the  officers  do  not  have  the  money  itself.  I  do  cer- 
tainly object  to  their  having  money  in  lieu  of  rations. 
If  they  have  money  they  have  a  constant  temptation  to 
feed  themselves  by  pilfering  and  to  keep  the  money. 
Some  Guardians  have  pressed  the  grant  of  money  instead 
of  rations,  as  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  but  I  object 
to  it  most  strongly.  The  suggestion  which  I  have  made 
has  worked  excellently  at  many  places  and  without  any 
difficulty.  It  does  not  cost  the  Guardians  or  the  rate- 
payers a  penny  more,  and  it  enables  the  nurses  and  the 
other  officers  to  have  what  they  want. 

3675.  We  have  often  urged  upon  Guardians  the  sug- 
gestion ^ou  have  made,  but  it  does  not  meet  with  their 
views  at  all  7 — In  some  places,  no  doubt,  it  that  is  so, 
because  there  are  Guardians  in  the  country  districts 
who  have  a  curious  objection  to  an  officer  having  any- 
thing better  than  they  have  themselves.  I  knew  an 
instance  of  a  nurse,  who  had  effected  great  improve- 
ments in  the  state  of  her  sick  wards,  and  to  whom  the 
Guardians  were  really  much  indebted.  Yet  the  Guardians 
actually  cut  down  the  bacon  in  her  rations  from  cured 
bacon  at  7d.  a  pound  to  green  bacon  at  4d.  a  pound ; 
one  of  them  got  up  and  said,  "  I  have  to  eat  green  bacon, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  the  officers  at  the  workhouse 
should  have  better  bacon  than  I  get,"  quite  overlooking 
the  fact  that  the  appetite  of  a  man  who  lived  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  the  open  air  on  his  farm  was  quite  a 
different  thing  to  Uie  appetite  of  a  nurse  who  spends 
her  time  in  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  sick  wards. 
The  nurse  left,  and  I  believe  myself  that  that  was  the 
straw  that  broke  tne  camel's  back.  Cooking  is  no 
doubt  a  weak  point,  and  I  think  that  possibly  the 
master  and  matron  do  not  always  help  as  much  as  they 
might  help  with  regard  to  the  cooking.  But  there 
again  comes  in  the  necessity  of  having  paid  service  for 
the  nurses,  because  in  most  workhouse  sick  wards  the 
nurse  has  some  arrangement  for  cooking.  If  not,  that 
can  be  very  easily  supplied,  and  then  she  can  manage 
anything,  except  perhaps  the  joint.  She  can  have 
the  cooking  dcme  for  herself  as  she  likes  it.  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty,  if  Guardians 
are  wishful  to  help  in  bringing  about  the  residt  that 
is  to  be  desired.  With  regard  to  the  food ;  if  the 
Guardians  will  make  the  alteration  which  I  have  sug- 
gested as  to  the  dietary,  that  solves  itself.  There  is 
another  matter  which  should  be  mentioned,  that  is  the 
table  appointments.  In  many  places  they  are  rough, 
and  not  at  all  what  the  nurse  is  accustomed  to.  They 
may  have  to  eat  with  a  steel  fork  and  a  pewter  spoon, 
and  things  of  that  kind ;  that  is  a  matter  of  very  small 
outlay,  which  the  Guardians  could  meet  without  any 
trouble. 

3676.  Both  as  regards  superintendent  nurses  and 
matrons,  I  suppose  t— Certainly,  but  nurses  are  perhaps 
used  to  somewhat  more  delicate  training  than  some  of 
the  workhouse  matrons  have  been  accustomed  to.  In 
some  of  the  hospitals  the  table  appointments  and  details 
of  that  sort  are  very  carefully  studied,  I  believe,  with 
the  object  that  I  have  said,  that  it  is  very  important 
that  the  nurses  should  feed  well. 

3677.  Don't  you  think  that  if  the  matron  had  a  steel 
fork  and  the  nurse  had  a  silver  plated  one  that  would  be 
an  excellent  source  of  friction  t--But  the  matron  ought 
to  have  the  silver-plated  one,  too.  I  may  mention  that 
in  one  of  my  unions  a  lady  came  down  for  a  time  as 
a  temporary  nurse,  and  I  took  the.  opportunity  of 
finding  out  from  her  what  she  had  foimd  to  object  to. 
She  said  that  as  regards  friction  between  the  master 
and  matron  and  herself  that  was  a  myth,  no  one  could 
have  been  kinder  ;  she  only  had  to  make  a  suggestion 
and  it  was  attended  to  at  once.  But  the  weak  point 
was  the  service  upon  her :  "  For  the  first  time  in  my 
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life  I  had  to  eat  my  dinner  with  a  steel  fork ;  we  had 
pewter  spoons ;  I  had  no  table-napkins  and  the  table- 
-cloth  by  the  end  of  the  week  was  unpleasant.  These 
•details  were  to  me  extremely  distasteful."  I  think  there 
is  some  force  in  this  point,  I  must  say.  Then  the 
nursing  appliances  is  another  question  upon  which 
nurses  suffer  very  unnecessarily,  and  which  perhaps 
Guardians  are  more  reluctant  to  deal  with  satisfactorily 
"than  they  should  be.  To  take  first  of  all  the  beds.  In 
many  old  sick  wards  the  beds  are  very  bad  and  very 
uncomfortable  and  very  difficult  for  nurses  to  nurse 
satisfactorily  upon.  Dr.  Downes  will  remember  that 
he  and  I  went  to  some  trouble  to  get  a  satisfactory  bed 
arranged,  and  Dr.  Lawson  Tait*s  wire  mattress  formed 
the  basis  of  it.  Eventually  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
one  was  worked  out,  and  this  is  a  great  assistance  to  a 
nurse,  especially  in  cases  of  senile  decay,  in  which  bed- 
sores have  to  be  prevented,  and  even  the  best  bedding 
is  difficult  to  keep  clean.  Then  there  is  the  question 
of  baths  and  hot  water  distribution  which  very  often 
•causes  the  nurses  endless  trouble.  If  hot  water  distri- 
bution is  not  good  and  hot  water  has  to  be  carried  long 
•distances  it  means  that  the  nurse  avoids  the  use  of  it 
as  far  as  possible,  and  that  means  that  the  patients  are 
not  looked  after  as  a  good  nurse  would  wish  them  to  be 
looked  after.  That  applies  to  the  nurse's  personal  con^ 
fort  as  much  as  to  that  of  the  patient.  Then  there  are 
hcspital  sinks,  etc.  All  those  detaib  are  very  often  not 
considered,  and  not  are  provided,  as  they  should  be. 
And  this  brings  me  to  a  point  which  is  possibly  the  most 
important  of  all  as  regards  the  position  of  the  nurse, 
and  that  is  the  medical  attendance.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  in  some  country  workhouses  the  medical  attendance 
is  very  careless,  from  my  point  of  view.  During  the 
•course  of  the  last  year  or  two  I  have  taken  from  some 
of  the  porters'  books  the  periods  during  which 
medical  officers  in  certain  workhouses  have  been  in  the 
workhouse.  Here  is  one  workhouse.  I  find  in  the 
month  of  October,  the  medical  officer  during  tne  whole 
of  the  month  was  in  the  workhouse  for  six  hours  and 
ten  minutes.  During  the  month  of  November  he  was 
•in  the  house  for  four  hours  ten  minutes.  During  the 
month  of  December,  five  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 
At  his  shortest  visit  he  was  only  in  the  house  five  minutes, 
his  longest  visit  was  forty  minutes.  His  average  visits 
were  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  under  those  circumstances  it  is  quite  impossible. 

3678.  (Chairman.)  How  many  sick  were  there,  what 
was  the  average  number  of  sick  1 — In  that  particular 
workhouse  there  were  ninety-three  inmates,  of  whom 
seventeen  men  and  eighteen  women  were  sick ;  three 
men  were  in  bed  and  eleven  women  were  in  bed.  Those 
cases  to  be  looked  after,  as  I  consider  they  should  be 
looked  after,  would  require  a  vast  deal  more  time  spent 
tl^n  that.  I  mean,  during  such  visits  as  I  have  referred 
to  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  medical  officer  can 
thoroughly  examme  the  patients  and  their  bedding 
and  surroundings,  so  as  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  are 
clean  and  dry,  and  that  everything  possible  is  being 
done  to  guard  against  bedsores,  and  to  ensure  the 
xsomfort  and  well-being  of  the  cases.  Now  take  another 
instance.  During  the  month  of  October,  1900,  the 
medical  officer  during  the  whole  of  that  month  was  only 
in  the  house  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes ;  exactly  the 
same  during  November  ;  during  December  he  was  there 
for  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  His  shortest  visit 
was  five  minutes,  his  longest  visit  was  thirty  minutes. 
In  that  workhouse  there  were  forty-four  inmates; 
there  were  in  March  this  year  eight  males  and  seven 
females  in  the  flick  wards,  and  two  men  and  four  women 
were  in  bed. 

3679.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  is  the  salary 
paid  to  the  medical  officer  in  these  cases  1 — I  was  coming 
to  that,  there  is  no  question  that  the  salaries  are  very 
inadequate.  The  salary  of  the  first  of  these  medical 
officers  was  only  £26  a  year  ;  the  salary  of  the  second  is 
£40  a  year.  Upon  the  point  of  medical  officers'  salaries. 
I  have  recently  had  a  return  made  out  of  the  medical 
officers*  salaries  in  my  district,  and  some  of  them  are 
as  low  as  £15  a  year';  Catherington,  Fordingbridge, 
Romsey,  Stockbridge,  Calne,  and  Mere  are  only  £l5  a 
year.  If  you  wiU  allow  me  I  will  go  into  the  question  of 
medical  officers'  salaries  when  I  have  finished  with  this 

fsirticular  point.    But  it  is  sufficient  to  bear  out  what 
have  said  in  my  last  report,  that  there  are  workhouses, 
and  I  amr  afraid  not  a  few,  in  which  the  medical  officer 


considers  that  he  has  fulfilled  his  duty  when  he  stays  Mr,  Baldwy 
for  a  very  few  minutes  on  each  ordinary  occasion.    Ineed     Fleming 

hardly  say  that  there  can  be  nothing  so  absolutely  dis-        

heartening  to  a  nurse  as  to  find  that  the  medical  officer 
takes  no  interest  in  her  work.  I  was  talking  to  a  nurse 
recently,  and  ahe  told  me  that  the  medical  officer  had 
not  personally  examined  some  of  her  cases  for  months 
together.  The  medical  officers  say  they  spend  as  much 
time  as  the  cases  require,  and  that  their  salaries  are 
inadequate  for  more  than  that  to  be  expected  of  theuL 
That  raises  a  very  difficult  question  indeed,  because  the 
medical  officer  may  get  his  remuneration,  not  from  the 
salary  which  is  paid,  but  from  the  indirect  advantages 
which  he  obtains  by  holding  the  appointment,  and 
Guardians  answer  when  I  teU  them  they  are  under- 
paying :  "  Well,  directly  we  have  a  vacancy  we  advertise 
and  we  get  any  amount  of  applicants,  and  they  all 
profess  to  be  willing  to  do  the  work  to  the  very  best  of 
their  power  at  the  salary  which  we  offer  ;  and  it  is  not 
fair  that  they  should  afterwards  turn  round  and  tell 
us  that  they  do  not  do  the  work  properly  because  we 
do  not  pay  them  properly.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  rate- 
payers to  give  more  than  we  can  -get  fully  competent 
men  to  come  forward  and  do  the  work  for.*-  The 
position  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  one.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  fair  to  underpay  a  man  for  the  work  you  call  upon 
him  to  do.  The  doctor  may  want  to  keep  somebody 
else  out,  he  may  be  anxious  to  prevent  any  other  prac- 
titioner from  coming  into  the  neighbourhood ;  his 
practice  may  practically  monopolise  the  district,  and 
he  may  be  most  anxious  to  keep  anybody  else  out. 
Then,  further,  there  is  the  indirect  advantage  which 
comes  from  the  knowledge  that  the  officer  is  of  sufficient 
position  to  hold  a  public  appointment.  It  carries  with 
it  certain  extras,  although  they  may  be  very  small. 
Again,  the  workhouse  appointment  is  generally  held 
vnth  a  district  for  which  a  better  salary  is  given,  and  it 
brings  a  certain  amount  of  practice  indirectly ;  it  brings 
the  medical  officer  into  touch  with  the  Guardians  ;  also 
with  the  poor  people  themselves  who  have  relatives  who 
may  become  private  p&tients.  Indirectly,  the  advan 
tages  may  muke  up  or  the  smallness  of  the  salary 
attaching  to  the  position.  To  me,  personally,  the 
answer  is  not  sufficient,  and  I  conceive  that,  in  justice, 
no  collateral  gains  can  Warrant  underpayment  for  the 
duties  the  mwiicsJ  officer  is  called  upon  to  perform.  I 
wish  the  Board  could  take  up  some  such  position  as 
that  they  should  refuse  to  sanction  inadequate  salaries, 
and  if  inadequate  salaries  were  paid  that  the  Guardians 
shoidd  lose  the  repayment  of  salary  they  now  get. 

3680.  Has  it  been  brought  before  your  notice  that 
the  medical  men  consider  it  derogatory  to  them  to  take 
Poor  Law  appointments — that  it  is  an  absolute  dis- 
advantage 1 — I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  heard  that  said  ; 
I  have  heard  the  reverse  said  on  several  occasions.  I 
know  one  or  two  cases  in  which  I  should  be  glad  if  they 
would  give  them  up  and  let  other  men  take  them,  but  I 
know  instances  in  which  men  of  high  local  position  hold 
the  appointments  and  do  the  work  admirably.  In  the 
rural  districts  where  there  are  only  the  general  prac- 
titioners, they  distinctly  object  to  letting  anybody  else 
in  to  take  the  Poor  Law  appointments.  I  think  the 
Board  might  do  a  great  deal  to  help  in  the  country. 
For  instance,  to  me,  it  is  distinctly  wrong  that  the  work- 
house medioEd  officers  have  no  fees  for  operations ;  I 
know  that  that  is  touching  upon  debatable  ground. 

3681.  (Mr.  Knotty 8.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  they  can  get 
no  fees ;  that  they  have  no  right  fees  ?— Yes,  for  any 
operation  that  is  performed  in  the  workhouse  they  may 
get  a  gratuity,  but  they  cannot  get  a  fee  ;  they  have  to  ask 
the  Guardians  to  give  them  a  gratuity,  and  they  have 
to  get  the  sanction  of  this  Board.  Suppose  the  work- 
house medical  officer  is  also  district  medical  officer,  and 
he  has  a  case  in  some  cottage  in  his  district,  and  he  sets  a 
leg  there,  perhaps  in  the  most  insanitary  surroundings, 
he  will  get  his  fee.  But  if  he  considers  the  interests  of 
the  patient  and  moves  the  patient  to  a  cottage  hospital 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  he  is  refused  a  fee.  The 
Board  hold  that  there  he  cannot  have  a  fee. 

3682.  Because  that  is  a  hospital  not  subject  to  the 
Guardians  I—Yes. 

3683.  Is  not  that  because  he  undertakes  to  attend 
there  gratuitously  ?— I  think  it  is  very  imf air  to  deprive 
him  of  his  fee  because  he  performs  the  operation  imder 
sanitary  conditions.    Suppose,  instead  of  moving  him 
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Mr.  BaULvfyn  to  a  cottage  hospital  he  had  moved  him  into  the  work- 
Flmnmg.     house,  then  he  could  not  have  his  fee  ;  he  could  not  he 

paid  for  the  operation  although  he  would  have  got  a 

tee  if  it  had  heen  done  in  the  cottage.  These  things  need 
further  consideration.  I  am  trying  to  get  better 
remuneration  for  the  medical  officer  in  order  that  he  may 
take  an  interest  in  his  Poor  Law  work.  I  think  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  medical  officer  does  not  get  adequately  paid 
which  tends  to  prevent  the  work  from  being  done  as  I 
should  like  to  see  it  done.  I  am  quite  aware,  of  course, 
of  the  objection  to  operations  being  performed  in  work- 
houses tf  they  can  be  taken  to  a  properly-equipped 
hospital.  One  of  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the 
nursing  is  the  complete  monotony  of  workhouse  medical 
attendance.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  advisable  that  work- 
house medical  officers  should  be  encouraged  to  call  in 
other  men  for  consultation  ;  we  rarely  hear  of  a  con- 
sultation in  a  workhouse.  Why  should  not  the  medical 
officer  be  empowered  to  call  in  other  medical  men  when 
he  thinks  it  is  advisable  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  an 
elementary  factor  in  proper  medical  attendance  that 
such  power  should  be  given.  It  is  true,  I  believe,  that 
the  Board  hold  that  if  there  is  a  consultation  the 
Guardians  can  pay  for  it  ^Aih  the  Board's  sanction,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  encouragement  both  to  the 
medical  officers  and  nurses  if  it  could  be  done  without 
this.  I  think  myself  that  all  payments  to  the  workhouse 
medical  officer  may  very  fairly  be  left  to  the  Guardians  ;  I 
do  not  see  why  they  should  require  the  Board's  sanction 
— they  would  be  subject  to  review  by  the  auditor  just  as 
fees  paid  to  district  medical  officers  are — ^it  is  quite  a 
sufficient  check  to  prevent  improper  charges  being  made. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  Guardians  empowered  to  pay  for 
any  reasonable  expenses  that  may  be  incurred.  I  dare- 
say that  that  is  a  point  on  which  many  would  not  agree 
with  me  ;  but  I  speak  with  a  long  experience,  and  I  have 
only  the  interests  of  good  nursing  at  heart  in  the  sug- 
gestions which  I  have  to  place  before  the  Committee.  I 
would  suggest  also  that  where  there  is  a  cottage  hospital 
near,  the  workhouse  nurses  should  be  allowed  to  attend 
operations  at  the  cottage  hospital.  It  would  be  a  great 
thing  to  break  into  the  monotony  of  the  workhou 
nurses*  life  ;  one  of  the  great  difficulties  is  the  monotony 
of  the  life,  and  with  the  consent  and  under  the  directions 
of  the  medical  officer  I  do  not  see  why  hht  should  not 
take  advantage  of  any  such  opportunities  as  might  be 
afforded  by  permission  to  go  to  the  cottage  hospital  if  it 
so  happened  that  circumstances  rendered  it  convenient 
and  easy  that  she  should  do  so.  To  come  to  the  medical 
officer's  own  duties,  these  again  are  ill-defined  in  the  Con- 
solidated Order,  possibly  intentionally  so  at  that  time. 
But  if  I  suggest  to  a  medical  officer  that  things  are  not 
done  as  I  think  they  ought  to  be  done,  he  is  always  able 
to  answer,  "  There  is  nothing  in  my  duties  which  requires 
that  I  should  do  this."  His  duties  are  "  to  attend  at  the 
workhouse  at  the  periods  fixed  by  the  Guardians,  and 
also  when  sent  for  by  the  master  or  matron."  "  To 
attend  duly  and  punctually  upon  all  poor  persons  in  the 
workhouse  requiring  medical  attendance."  I  think 
the  superintendent  nurse  should  now  be  associated  with 
the  master.  The  Order  here  places  a  duty  on  the  master 
which  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  superintendent 
nurse,  where  there  is  one.  A  report  should  be  sent 
through  the  master,  but  the  superintendent  nurse  is  the 
officer  who  knows  when  the  medical  officer  should  be 
sent  for. 

3684.  If  she  sent  it  through  the  master,  would  it  not 
come  to  the  same  thing  ?— I  think  she  ought  to  have 
power  to  send  independently  of  the  master.  If  there 
were  friction,  especially  if  you  had  a  slack  medical  officer, 
I  think  it  would  be  right  that  the  superintendent  nurse 
should  have  the  power  of  sending  for  the  doctor.  The 
medical  officer  has  to  examine  the  state  of  the  paupers  on 
their  admission  and  to  report  to  the  Guardians  in  writing 
any  defects  he  may  observe  in  the  nursing  arrangements. 
But  that  does  not  put  a  specific  duty  upon  him  of  keeping 
that  close  supervision  of  the  sick  wards  which  appears  to 
me  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  maintain.  It  is  true 
that  to  some  extent  that  is  met  by  the  half-yearly  report 
which  he  is  required  to  make,  but  which  the  Guardians 
very  seldom  think  of  asking  for,  and  which,  when  it  is 
nukde,  is  often  filled  up  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  gives  you 
but  little  information.  He  is  also  bound  to  direct  where 
a  sick  pauper  shall  be  placed  ;  that,  of  course,  is  right. 
Then,  the  classification  of  paupers  as  laid  down  in  the 


Order  requires  remodelling  from  the  point  of  view  of  the- 
sick.  There  is  no  classification  for  the  sick  in  the  Order,, 
it  is  only  for  the  infirm  ;  apart  from  the  infirm,  there  b 
no  classification  for  the  sick.  Article  99  empowers  the 
Guardians,  after  consulting  the  medicsJ  officer,  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  they  may  deem  necessary  with 
regard  to  persons  labouring  under  any  disease  of  body  or 
mind.  And  Sub-section  2  says  that  the  Guardians  shall 
further  sub-divide  any  of  the  classes  enumerated  in 
Article  98,  with  reference  to  the  moral  character  or 
behaviour,  or  the  previous  habits  of  the  inmates,  or  to 
such  other  grounds  as  to  the  Guardians  may  seem  ex- 
pedient. But  there  is  no  definite  duty  put  upon  the 
Guardians  either  to  make  a  separate  classification  for  the 
sLck  or  to  sub-classify  the  sick. 

3685.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  to  make  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  sick  paupers  1 — Yes,  but  there  is  no 
corresponding  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians  to  act 
upon  those  suggestions.  Then,  as  to  the  lack  of  assist- 
ance for  the  menial  work  in  the  sick  wards.  I  have 
adverted  to  that,  and  that  is  a  real  difficulty  with  regard 
to  nurses.  In  some  places  nurses  have  to  do  a  great  deal 
more  menial  work  in  the  sick  wards  than  they  ought  to- 
be  required  to  do.  There  ought  to  be  a  paid  officer  in 
the  sick  department  other  than  the  nurse — ^that  is,  a^ 
wardsmaid  who  can  do  the  menial  work  of  the  ward 
for  the  sick.  The  nurse  has  very  often  to  do  menial 
work  which  is  not  nursing  work  and  the  performance 
of  which  must  deteriorate  her  power  for  the  perform- 
ance of  her  own  special  work. 

3686.  You  say  there  should  always  be  a  paid  officer  T 
-Yes. 

3687.  Would  that  apply  to  the  smaller  workhouses  ?' 
-Yes. 

3688.  You  would  not  allow  pauper  help  at  all  ? — No  ;. 
in  my  opinion  it  is  most  mischievous. 

3689.  {Chairman,)  Supposing  you  have  a  man  vrho  b 
likely  to  do  mischief  to  himself,  are  you  going  to  have  a 
nurse  to  stay  by  and  see,  for  instance,  that  he  does  not 
choke  himself  1  Would  you  say  that  the  nurse  ought  to* 
stay  and  watch  him  ? — The  nurse  certaimy  ought  to  see 
that  the  man  was  watched  ;  you  are  no  doubt  referring 
to  a  case  which  occurred  recently,  and  I  think  that 
ought  to  be  a  grave  warning,  because  the  man  succeeded 
in  suffocating  himself  with  his  bread  and  butter. 

3690.  You  say  that  a  pauper  ought  not  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  the  attendant  was  serving  out  the  tea  to  the 
other  inmates  when  this  man  choked  himself  with  his 
bread  ;  would  you  not  allow  the  Guardians  to  employ 
paupers  on  work  of  that  kind  ? — That  bears  out  my  con- 
tention ;  if  it  had  been  put  upon  a  proper  officer  it  would 
not  have  happened. 

3691.  That  would  be  very  expensive,  to  have  traine<l 
nurses  for  that  ? — But  there  was  sufficient  assistance — 
that  was  the  disgraceful  part  of  it. 

3692.  (if  r.  Knollyf.)  You  say  that  nurses  are  wrongly 
required  to  do  menial  duties  ? — Yes. 

3693.  Supposing  there  are  only  seven  sick  people  in  a 
workhouse  and  they  have  a  trained  nurse,  would  you 
say  the  Guardians  ought  to  have  a  paid  attendant  as  well 
as  that  nurse  for  those  seven  patients  ? — Yes ;  you> 
would  not  get  a  good  nurse  to  do  menial  work. 

3694.  You  would  not  allow  a  pauper  to  do  it  ? — You 
always  have  a  certain  amount  of  convalescent  help 
among  the  patients  ;  they  do  a  certain  amount  of  tlie 
work.  But  that  is  done  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  nurse,  and  she  is  practically  responsible  for 
it ;  that  is  a  very  different  thing  to  having  an  able-bodied 
woman  from  the  house  to  work.  A  nurse  often  has 
to  scrub  and  dust  and  carry  hot  water,  fetch  clean  linen 
and  clothes,  and  carry  away  foul  linen. 

3695.  Would  you  not  allow  a  pauper  to  do  the  scrub- 
bing and  to  remove  the  soiled  linen,  must  the  Guardians- 
employ  a  paid  officer  for  that  1 — It  is  not  quite  a  case 
of  *  must  ' ;  I  should  certainly  have  a  paid  wardsmaid 
to  do  the  scrubbing,  one  who  is  not  a  pauper  :  I  should 
keep  pauper  help  out  of  the  sick  wards  altogether, 
even  in  the  smaller  workhouses.  Then  with  regard 
to  leave,  there  again  there  is  very  often  difficulty  for 
the  nurses.  Some  Guardians  seem  to  grudge  leave  ;  they 
cannot  understand  the  necessity  of  having  leave,  and 
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•even  when  they  do  give  the  nurse  leave  to  go  away  for 
a  fortnight  at  a  time  they  are  unwilling  to  pay  a  substi- 
tute while  she  is  away.  In  the  matter  of  leave,  a  fort- 
night is  not  enough ;  a  nurse  ought  to  have  three 
weeks  at  least,  and  there  ought  to  be  anothet  nurse 
to  do  her  work  while  she  is  away.  Nursing  is  so  ab- 
sorbing and  wearing  that  a  nurse  does  want  a  thorough 
•change.  I  went  into  the  question  of  leave  somewhat 
carefully  some  years  ago,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  probably  a  reasonable  amount  of  leave  would 
be  this :  A  nurse  should  have  two  hours'  leave  every 
day,  a  full  half-day  6very  week,  every  alternate  Sunday 
off  duty,  a  full  week-day  once  a  month,  and  three 
weeks  in  the  summer ;  or  if  not  a  full  day  a  month, 
a  clear  month  in  the  year.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
average  nurse  can  reaUy  work  up  to  her  best  unless 
she  has  that  amount  of  leave,  and  I  think  the  Board 
ought  to  endeavour  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  get 
Guardians  to  give  that  amount  of  leave.  That  question 
was  carefully  gone  into  by  the  House  of  Lords  Com- 
mittee on  Metropolitan  Hospitals  in  1892.  Then 
again,  often  now  the  leave  of  the  nurse  is  made 
-<lependent  on  the  master  and  matron.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  obtain  the  master  or  the  matron's  permission 
before  she  goes  out.  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to 
be  done,  and  still  less  ought  the  master  and  matron 
to  lay  down  the  time  at  which  the  nurse  can  go  out. 
No  nurse  can  tell  with  certainty  when  she  will  be  able 
to  go  out,  innumerable  things  may  happen  to  keep 
her,  so  that  the  proper  thing  is  to  aUow  her  the  fullest 
discretion  as  to  when  she  shall  take  her  leave ;  but 
she  ought  certainly  to  manage  somehow  or  other  to 
have  it.  Where  there  is  only  one  nurse  there  is  great 
difficulty  about  that ;  but  if  the  matron  is  willing, 
she  can  do  a  great  deal  to  help  her  in  that  way.  The 
master  is  entitled  to  know  when  the  nurse  is  off  duty, 
and  before  leaving  she  should  inform  the  porter,  as 
also  on  her  return,  so  that  the  necessary  entries  may 
be  made  in  the  porter's  book.  There  is  also  the  difficulty 
about  nurses  b^ing  allowed  to  receive  visits  from  their 
own  friends.  Within  reasonable  b'mits  1  do  not  see 
that  this  ought  to  be  objected  to ;  where  there  is  a  super- 
intendent nurse  I  think  she  should  regulate  it ;  it  does 
seem  hard,  in  out  of  the  way  places  where  people  are 
willing  to  come  and  see  the  nurse,  that  any  difficulty 
should  be  made  about  it.  The  question  of  the  uniform 
is  another  point.  Guardians  are  oft«n  reluctant  to 
pay  for  a  untform  ;  they  say,  "  Very  likely  she  will  only 
stay  a  month. ' '  That  has  been  rather  an  acute  difficulty 
in  some  unions.  But  they  can  get  over  the  difficulty  if 
they  will  make  a  quarterly  allowance  to  the  nurses, 
say  £l  a  month,  to  provide  their  own  uniform.  Then 
there  is  the  question  of  night  nursing,  which  is  an 
extremely  difficult  one,  and  one  in  which  there  is  often 
a  lamentable  deficiency.  The  difficulty  in  the  small 
workhouses  is  because  there  are  so  many  cases  of  senile 
decay.  A  nurse  cannot  look  after  her  cases  properly 
in  the  night  if  she  has  to  do  day  duty  as  well.  It  is 
thought  that  anybody  can  do  night  work,  but  it  is 
not  80 ;  night  nursing  requires  quite  as  much  skill  as 
day  nursing,  indeed,  more  in  some  respects.  It  is 
well  known  that  many  changes  for  the  worse  take  place 
in  sick  people  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and 
the  absence  of  proper  night  nursing  is  most  depressing 
to  a  good  nurse ;  there  is  nothing  more  disheartening 
than  to  have  her  day's  work  spoiled  by  incompetent 
nursing  in  the  night. 

3696.  How  do  you  propose  to  meet  that  difficulty 
in  small  workhouses  t--I  should  meet  the  difficulty 
by  having  temporary  nurses  under  Article  5  of  the 
Nursing  Order,  and  that  is  a  point  which  I  wish  to  im- 
press very  much  upon  the  Committee,  the  operation 
of  Article  5  of  the  Nursing  Order.  Other  points  with 
regard  to  nurses  are  companionship,  recreation,  and 
details  of  that  kind. 

3697.  {Chairman.)  I  gather  that  your  view  is  that 
night  nurses  are  always  required  for  these  cases  of 
senile  decay,  which  are,  of  course,  inevitably  to  be 
found  in  snuJl  country  workhouses,  so  that  I  should 
draw  the  deduction  that  there  should  be  a  night  nurse 
in  every  country  workhouse  t— Oh  no,  the  majority 
of  cases  of  senile  decay  do  not  require  night  nursing ; 
it  is  the  bed-ridden  ones  that  require  night  nursing, 
and  there  are  some  workhouses  where  I  should  be  sorry 
•to  see  permanent  nurses  appointed  at  all.     Catherington, 


for  instance.    At  times  there  is  no  sick  inmate  ;  there  Mr.  Bakkoyn 
are  only  about  a  dozen  inmates  in  the  workhouse  alto-     FUmmg, 
gether,  perhaps  in  winter  from  IQ  to  20,  but  in  parts        ""^ 
of  the  year  there  may  not  be  a  sick  case  among  them. 

3698.  You  connder  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
Guardians  should  not  be  required  to  have  any  perma- 
nent nurses  at  all,  only  to  get  in  a  nurse  as  required  7 — 
Yes,  and  that  is  where  Article  5  is  so  helpful.  At 
Catherington  the  Guardians  have  not  a  permanent 
nurse.  It  would  not  suit  them  to  have  one.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  nurse  and  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  the  ratepayers,  and  they  can  get  on  perfectly  weU 
as  they  now  do.  Their  medical  officer  has  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  nursing  institution,  and  directly  he  has  a 
case  which  requires  nursing,  he  can  send  for  a  trained 
nurse.  The  Guardians  pay  her  so  much  a  week  whilst 
they  want  her,  and  when  they  no  longer  want  her 
she  goes  back  ;  they  can  do  that  imder  Article  5  of  the 
Board's  Nursing  Order.  It  appears  to  me  that  every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  medical  officers 
and  to  Guardians  to  use  Article  5  whenever  there 
are  any  difficulties.  Another  point  is  that  the 
request  for  additional  nurses  has  to  be  made  to  the 
master.  I  think  it  is  a  question  whether  that  ought 
not  to  be  made  through  the  superintendent  nurse.  I 
think  that  the  superintendent  nurse  might  feel  that 
it  is  a  nursing  point  which  ought  to  be  made  through 
her,  and  not  independently  of  her.  Then  there  is  the 
further  question  who  should  control  the  subordinate 
nurses,  and  that  is  a  very  important  question.  I  think 
it  is  very  desirable  that  the  control  of  the  subordinate 
nurses  should  rest  entirely  with  the  [superintendent 
nurse  and  not  in  any  way  with  the  matron  of  the 
workhouse.  Another  reference  to  the  Committee  is 
the  qualification  of  probationers.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  only  necessary  qualification  is  that  they  shal 
be  active  and  healthy,  and  I  think  they  should  not 
have  to  pay  for  their  tuition.  There  have  been  attempts 
made  in  some  places  to  make  probationers  pay  for 
their  training,  and  I  beh'eve  in  some  general  hospitals 
it  is  actually  done.  But  that  appears  to  me  to  be  quito 
a  wrong  principle  to  go  upon,  it  is  much  better  that 
the  probationers  should  be  paid. 

3699.  Would  you  not  add  "  and  that  they  should 
be  not  less  than  21  years  of  age  ?  " — Certainly.  They 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  21.  There  is  a  question 
whether  21  is  not  rather  a  low  limit,  but  that  is  a  matter 
for  the  Committee  raiher  than  for  me.  I  should  concur 
that  21  should  be  the  lowest  age.  Then  with  regard 
to  the  training,  I  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  if 
facilities  were  given  to  Guardians  to  send  their  proba- 
tioners away  for  any  special  training  that  they  may 
want,  and  especially  with  regard  to  midwifery  training. 

3700.  That  would  be  within  the  three  years  ?— Yes, 
but  the  Board  here  have  held  that  the  Guardians  cannot 
pay  for  sending  nurses  to  go  through  an  obstetric 
course ;  I  think  myself  that  is  a  pity ;  if  Guardians 
are  willing  to  do  it,  I  do  not  see  why  the  Board  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  it.  It  is  clearly  an  advantage 
to  probationers  that  they  should  have  a  special  training 
in  certain  branches  of  their  profession,  and  if  Guardians 
are  willing  to  pay,  and  cannot  get  it  at  their  own  estab- 
lishment, I  do  not  see  why  the  Board  should  step  in 
and  say  that  they  may  not  get  it  for  the  probationers 
outside.  Then  as  to  the  qualifications  of  a  superinten- 
dent nurse.  I  think  she  should  be  required  to  be  quali- 
fied in  midwifery.  I  am  anxious  that  the  Board  should 
not  insist  upon  the  requirement  that  there  should  be 
a  resident  medical  officer  to  constitute  a  training  school. 
Take  Farnham ;  at  Farnham  they  are  prepared  to 
train,  and  probably  to  train  very  well.  But  they  have 
no  resident  medical  officer,  although  they  have  a  medical 
officer  who  is  very  able,  and  he  has  a  partner  who  is  as 
keen  as  he  is  and  very  constantly  there. 

3701.  What  would  you  propose  to  put  in  place  of  that 
requirement  of  a  resident  medical  officer? — I  should 
simply  leave  it  out,  the  requirement  of  a  resident  medi- 
cal officer,  and  put  nothing  in  its  place  ;  I  should  leave 
it  to  the  Board. 

3702.  It  would  be  "a  training  school  for  nurses," 
would  it,  without  any  limit  at  all  ?  You  would  stop 
at  "  training  school  for  nurses  "  ?•— I  should. 

3703.  Then  what  would  a  training  school  for  nurses 
be  ? — I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  give  any  defiui- 
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Mr.  Bakktyn  tbn  ;  that  is  a  matter  on  which  Dr.  Downes  and  Dr. 
.  FUmmg,     Fuller  could  advise  you  so  much  better  than  I  can. 

"""^  3704.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  Dr.  Downes 

and  Dr.  Fuller  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you 
if  you  would  suggest  a  definition  of  a  training  school  % — 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  do  that,  but  I  am  quite  clear  that 
with  the  admirable  opportunities  that  are  offered  at 
Farnham,  that  anything  which  ousts  Farnham  ought 
not  to  be  permitted. 

3705.  (Mr.  Knollys.)  I  think  the  Committee  would 
be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  could  solve  that  difficulty  ? 
— I  do  not  suppose  I  could  do  it  by  a  definition,  but 
there  is  no  douot  in  my  mind  that  at  Farnham  they 
should  be  allowed  to  train.  They  have  an  excellent 
superintendent  nurse,  and  they  are  just  appointing 
their  staff ;  eventually  there  will  be  a  considerable 
number  of  probationers,  and  the  Guardians  are  pre- 
pared to  give  the  necessary  instruction,  and  to  have  their 
probationers  independently  examined  at  the  end  of 
their  training,  as  is  done  at  Portsmouth.  You  could 
not  have  anything  better ;  and  yet  simply  because 
the  medical  officer  does  not  live  on  the  premises  they 
do  not  come  within  the  Board's  Order.  Any  wording 
which  would  prevent  that  would  bring  about  the  object 
I  have  in  view.  Further,  it  is  questionable  whether  a 
resident  medi(»l  officer  ought  to  be  required  as  a  quali- 
fication. He  is  frequently  a  young  man  of  very  little 
experience,  whilst  the  non-resident  medical  officer  is 
generally  an  older  man  who  has  had  a  much  wider 
range  of  practice.  Probably  he  Jwould  be  much 
better  able  to  direct  the  training  of  nurses  than  a  younger 
man  who  is  resident  could. 

3706.  Is  not  the  requirement  of  a  resident  medical 
officer  only  in  other  words  a  sort  of  rough-and-ready 
way  of  securing  that  the  infirmary  which  trains  nurses 
shall  be  of  a  certain  size  ? — Yes,  but  there  again  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  well  to  limit  it  as  to  size.  I  quite 
see  your  point,  that  you  would  not  have  a  resident 
medical  officer  unless  there  were  a  considerable  number 
of  patients,  which  would  enable  training  to  be  carried 
on.  At  Farnham  they  have  about  150  beds,  and  they  get 
a  variety  of  cases,  because  their  union  includes  Alder- 
shot,  and  Aldershot  is  a  neighbourhood  which  contains 
a  good  many  young  men  and  women  whe  fail  from  one 
cause  or  another,  and  consequently  there  is  a  larger 
variety  of  cases  to  deal  with  than  you  would  get 
in  most  country  workhouses.  As  I  have  said,  the 
accommofa  wn  is  excellent,  and  the  Board  of  Guardians 
are  most  anxious  to  have  the  administration  for  the 
sick  under  their  care  brought  np  to  a  high  standard. 
It  appears  to  me  that,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  supply  of  nurses  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  nurses  themselves,  it  is  very  undesirable  and  inadvis- 
able to  say  that  such  a  training  shall  not  render  a 
woman  eligible  for  the  appointment  of  superintendent 
nurse. 

3707.  What  we  want  tojgetat  is  what  you  would  lay 
down  1 — I  do  not  think  you  can  lay  down  any  number 
of  beds.  In  places  where  the  numbers  are  very  small 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  thing  could  not  be  done.  I 
think  the  Board  can  only  decide  each  application  upon 
the  information  which  they  may  gain  from  the  general 
inspector  and  the  medical  inspector  who  have  to  investi- 
gate the  arrangements  in  the  workhouse.  Again, 
supposing  that  the  Board  were  to  admit  Farnham, 
and  this  is  why  I  do  not  wish  any  specific  conditions 
laid  down — the  officers  there  might  be  succeeded  by 
incompetent  people,  and  the  training  would  then  fall 
away.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  school  which  gives  ex- 
cellent training  now  may  deteriorate  in  the  future,  and 
may  cease  to  be  up  to  the  standard. 

3708.  Does  it  come  to  this,  that  you  suggest  that 
the  Board  should  keep  a  register  of  training  schools 
for  nurses,  and  that  they  might  if  they  saw  fit  withdraw 
names  that  were  already  on  the  register?— I  think 
that  might  solve  the  difficulty.  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  be  inserted  in  the  Order  "  training  in  such 
training  schoob  as  are  approved  by  the  Board  for  the 
purpose." 

3709.  (Dr.  Fuller)  Would  not  a  necessary  corollary 
to  that  be  a  uniform  standard  of  examination  ? — If  you 
could  get  it,  I  think,  it,  would,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
for  practical  purposes  there  need  be  any  insuperable  diffi- 
culty, if  you  do  not  make  the  test  too  precise.  Portsmouth 
has  solved  the  problem.    There  they  are  now  training 


nurses  in  considerable  numbers,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
other  training  institutions  should  not  test  their  results- 
in  the  same  way.  As  regards  the  relation  between  the 
matron  and  the  superintendent  nurse,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  the  two  offices  antagonistic  to  each 
other,  and  no  doubt  some  of  the  difficulty  has  been 
caused  by  unwise  expressions  which  have  been  made 
of  us  by  people  who  did  not  understand  the  question 
as  it  should  be  understood ;  such  statements  as  were 
made  at  the  South- Western  Poor  Law  Conference  in 
1896  ;  one  can  hardly  wonder  that  matrons  did  resent 
the  imputations  that  were  made  upon  them,  and  it 
was  all  the  worse  because  the  statements  were  so  abso- 
lutely unfair,  and  there  was  no  opportunity  for  them 
to  answer  them.  I  had  a  Beturn  made  of  the  ante- 
cedents of  matrons  in  my  district,  and  I  find  instead  of 
their  being  uneducated  women,  it  is  rather  the  reverse. 
I  think  they  are  very  much  to  be  respected.  ^  Those  who^ 
have  worked  their  way  up  to  a  higher  position  would 
not  have  done  that  if  they  had  been  uneducated;: 
although  they  may  not  be  educated  in  the  way  in  which 
a  nurse  is  educated,  nurses  are  not  specially  educated 
when  they  start  as  probationers ;  one  comes  out  as  a 
matron  and  the  other  comes  out  as  a  nurse,  after  they 
have  gone  through  their  respective  trainings,  and 
it  is  most  unfair  to  workhouse  matrons  to  represent 
them  as  people  who  must  necessarily  be  antagonistic 
to  nurses.  There  is  no  well-grounded  reason  why 
friction  should  continue  between  them.  The  present 
generation  of  matrons  are  being  superseded  in  certain 
duties  by  trained  nurses;  possibly  they  do  not  like  it, 
but  those  who  come  after  them  will  come  into  that 
state  of  things  and  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  exists.  It 
will  not  be  taking  anything  from  them ;  they  will 
come  into  the  position  which  they  will  find.  I  believe 
that  a  great  deal  of  such  antagonism  as  has  been  felt 
between  matrons  and  nurses  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
people  in  the  nursing  interest  have  represented  the 
matrons  as  uneducated  women  who  wanted  to  be  an- 
tagonistic to  the  nurses.  I  have  known  some  instances 
in  which  nurses  have  set  themselves  against  the  matrons. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Board  ought  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  unduly  swayed  by  the  allegation  that  there 
is  a  necessary  antagonism  between  workhouse  matrons 
and  the  nurses.  You  must  keep  the  supreme  control 
in  the  hands  of  the  matrons.  You  may  have  a  bad 
nurse  ;  I  have  known  instances  of  a  nurse  who  drank 
and  one  who  took  opium,  and  I  remember  one  who  did 
vot  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  medical  ofhcer.  I» 
it  to  be  argued  that  there  is  to  be  nobody  to  report 
these  facts  to  the  Guardians  ?  It  is  not  as  though 
nurses  had  never  been  accustomed  to  control.  These 
nurses  have  not  been  their  own  mistresses  during 
their  time  in  the  hospitals.  I  do  not  see  why  a  nurse 
should  expect  to  be  outside  of  all  control  directly  she- 
finds  herself  in  the  workhouse.  She  must  be  under  the 
master  as  regards  general  administration  and  control, 
unless  the  establishment  is  big  enough  to  carry  a  separate 
establishment  for  the  sick.  The  only  subject  in  which 
she  should  not  be  subject  to  control  is  the  discharge  of 
her  own  duties  in  her  own  department.  Another 
point  is  whether  in  some  workhouses  the  monotony  of 
the  nurse's  life  might  not  be  relieved  by  allowing  her 
to  nurse  the  out-relief  patients.  The  outdoor  patients 
are  sadly  in  need  of  nursing,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  from  every  point  of  view  that 
the  workhouse  nursing  staff  should  be  empowered 
to  attend  to  the  sick  poor  outside.  I  am  entirely  in 
favour  of  it,  I  think  it  is  good  on  its  own  merits,  and 
of  course  it  would  vary  the  monotony  of  the  work  in 
the  workhouse  wards.  That  would  only  be  possible 
where  you  have  a  considerable  staff,  and  it  would  be 
controlled  by  the  superintendent  nurse,  so  that  she 
would  work  it  in  to  the  advantage  of  the  diJBferent  nurses, 
as  she  might  think  it  advisable  to  put  them  on  outside 
work. 

37 10.  {Chairman,)  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  work 
it  in  a  large  rural  district ;  the  outdoor  sick  might  be 
20  miles  away  ?-— But  the  rural  workhouses  are  generally 
somewhere  near  the  chief  centres  of  popuktion  in 
the  district,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  outdoor  nursing 
lies  -within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  workhouse. 
Many  nurses  use  bicycles  now,  and  this  would  help  ;  they 
can  get  about  very  well.  Of  course  you  cannot  lay  down 
a  hard  and  fast  rule  that  it  shall  be  done,  but  I  think 
the  Board  ought  to  encourage  it  rather  than  discourage 
it ;  it  appears  to  me  that  a  great  deal  c^  useful  experience* 
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coold  be  gained  in  that  way.  The  Board's  Order  autho- 
rising Guardians  to  appoint  district  nurses,  as  the  Com- 
mittee no  doubt  know,  has  been  practically  a  dead 
letter.  Some  little  time  ago  I  asked  Mr.  Hall  to  make 
out  a  return  for  me  of  the  appointments  which  had  been 
made ;  only  four  had  been  appointed,  and  of  those  only 
one  actually  remained  in  office.  Another  point  is  with 
regard  to  the  increases  of  salaries.  The  Board  have 
laid  down  a  rule  that  they  will  not  allow  an  increase 
of  salary  to  be  retrospective.  I  think  that  is  very  hard  ; 
the  Guardians  may  say  "  from  the  last  quarter,"  but 
the  Board  will  not  sanction  any  retrospective  increase. 
The  Board  hold  that  an  increase  of  salary  can  only  date 
from  the  resolution  voting  it. 

3711.  (Jfr.  KnoUys.)  That  is  a  legal  point  ?— It  is  a 
legal  point  which  it  seems  to  me  the  Board  have  made 
for  themselves.  If  the  Guardians  vote  that  the  nurse 
shall  have  her  salary  increased  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  it  is  rather  hard  that  the  Board  should  write 
down  and  say  that  it  shall  only  date  from  the  day  of  the 
resolution.  Another  point:  it  has  been  suggested 
that  probationers  for  the  Poor  Law  service  should  bind 
themselves  to  remain  in  the  Poor  Law  service  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  That  would  be  a  most  unwise 
condition  to  impose ;  there  is  no  reason  why  a  nurse 
should  not  go  into  other  work  and  come  back  into  the 
Poor  Law  service ;  I  think  it  would  have  a  deterrent 
effect,  and  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  they  were  made 
to  bind  themselves  to  Poor  Law  work.  It  is  not  reason- 
able so  to  bind  them.  Surely  they  ought  to  be  free  to 
go  to  whatever  dass  of  nursing  it  suits  their  interests  to 
take  up.  You  would  restrict  nursing  rather  than 
encourage  it  by  making  that  rule.  There  would  be  no 
advantage  in  keeping  a  woman  in  the  Poor  Law  service 
if  her  heart  was  not  in  the  work,  and  she  wanted  to 
take  up  some  other  branch  of  the  profession.  With 
regard  to  the  definition  of  the  duties ;  if  it  be  proposed 
to  define  the  nursing  duties,  I  fear  that  will  be  very 
difficult  ^if  the  definition  is  to  be  of  general  application, 
both  for  larffe  establishments  and  small.  The  oefinition 
had  better  be  left  as  elastic  as  is  consistent  with  the 
necessity  of  the  circumstances.  Then  there  is  another 
pcHnt  I  wish  to  put  before  the  Committee,  and  that  is 
whether  there  should  not  be  some  readier  means  than 
there  is  now  of  getting  rid  of  an  unsatisfactory  nurse. 

3712.  (Chairman.)  That^  point  has  been  before  us, 
and  we  are  agreed  that  that  should  be  altered. 

3713.^  (Dr'FttUer,)  Would  Jrougive  the  Guardians  power 
to  dismiss  a  superintendent  nurse  before  the  expiration 
of  twelve  months  of  service  ?— I  shoiild  give  them  that 
power.  Another  matter  I  desire  to  name  is  with  regard 
to  imbecile  nursing.  The  Board  hold  that  imbecile 
attendants  are  not  nurses,  but  proper  attendance  upon 
imbeciles  appears  to  me  a  most  skilled  form  of  nursing, 
and  I  think  that  imbeciles  need  skilled  attention  even 
more  than  some  sick  people.  For  this  reason  I  would 
ask  the  Committee  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
nursing  of  imbeciles.  It  might  afford  a  very  important 
advantage  to  Poor  Law  nurses,  and  one  which  general 
hospital  nurses  may  not  be  able  to  get.  General  hospital 
nurses  cannot  alwasrs  obtain  training  in  mental  nursing. 
I  believe  they  make  a  special  feature  of  this  at  Ports- 
mouth. The  imbecile  blocks  are  put  into  the  infirmary 
administration,  and  the  medical  officer  looks  after  them. 
It  is  a  point  in  favour  of  workhouse  nurses  that  they 
are  enabled  to  a  considerable  ezt^t  to  study  mental 
nursing. 

3714.  (Mr,  Kndlys,)  With  regard  to  the  three 
years*  training  in  a  training  school :  do  you  see'  any 
objection  to  nurses  being  allowed  to  take  part  of  it  in  a 
workhouse  that  was  not  a  training  school  for  nurses ; 
provided  two  years  of  the  training  was  taken  in  a  proper 
training  school,  would  you  see  any  objection  to  having 
one  of  the  three  years  in  another  workhouse  ? — Speak- 
ing off-Iumd  I  should  not  see  any  objection.  I  should 
agree  that  that  might  be  done. 

3715.  (Dr.  Fuller.)  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
trained  nurse-matrons,  would  you  suggest  that  where 
there  is  a  staff  of  three  or  four  nurses  and  the  matron  is 
a  trained  nurse,  that  she  might  be  appointed  also  superin- 
tendent nurse  7— Certainly  not. 

3716.  Would  you  suggest  that  a  trained  nurse  matron 
should  be  appointed  superintendent  nurse  in  any  circum- 
stances % — No ;  it  appears  to  me  that  the  two  offices 
are  incompatible.     The  workhouse  matron  has  not 

6681. 


time  to  do  the  duty  of  a  superintendent  nurse.    At  one  Mr,  Baldw^ 

time  I  was  rather  disposed  to  encourage  the  appoint-     Flemmg. 

inent  of  trained  nurses  as  matrons,  but  now  I  am  in-        — - 

different  as  to  whether  a  matron  is  a  trained  nurse  or 

not.    There  is  some  advantage  in  it,  but  the  trained 

nurse  matron  is  a  little  apt  to  interfere  with  the  nursing, 

and  that  gives  one  possibility  for  clashing.    The  quite 

newly-trained  nurse  has  new  ways  of  doing  things,  and 

that  may  give  opportunities  of  friction.    I  should  not 

regard  it  as  any  disqualification  for  a  matron,  rather 

the  reverse,  but  I  do  not  regard  it  as  by  any  means  a 

necessary  qualification.    I  am  quite  dear  that  the  whde 

administrative  control  on  the  female  side  must  remain 

with  the  matron,  but  she  must  not  interfere  with  the 

nursing. 

3717.  With  regard  to  what  you  told  us  about  Farn: 
ham,  are  you  not  throwing  a  great  responsibility  upon 
the  superintendent  nurse  by  not  emplojring  a  resident 
medical  officer  l—l  do  not  think  so. 

3718.  In  those  circumstances  the  superintendent 
nurse  has  practically  to  act  as  an  unqualified  lady 
practitioner  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  They  are  fortimate 
there  in  having  a  medical  officer  who  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  his  work,  and  he  has  an  excellent  partner, 
who  is  equally  keen.  And  although  no  one  can  insist 
more  strongly  on  the  personal  performance  of  duty 
than  I  do,  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  his  allowing  his  ^ 
partner  to  come  in.  Dr.  Tanner  and  his  partner  have 
arranged  to  give  instruction  to  the  probationers,  in- 
cluding lectures  and  demonstrations.  They  live  near, 
and  are  constantly  at  the  workhouse.  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  are  quite  equal  to  doing  what  is  necessary. 
I  really  do  not  see  what  a  resident  medical  officer  in  a 
house  of  that  size  is  required  for. 

3719.  The  difficulty  is  really  with  regard  to  the  supi^y 
of  ordinary  nurses,  not  superintendent  nurses.  Farn- 
ham  is  one  of  those  unions  where  they  are  admirably 
trained,  and  the  training  they  give  to  their  nurses  would^ 
fit  them  to  become  qualified  nurses  in  an  ordinary 
workhouse,  and  the  more  we  can  encourage  that  sort 
of  nurses  the  better,  because  we  are  agreed  that  th(. 
nursing  of  chronic  cases  requires  as  much  skill  as  the 
nursing  dt  sick  cases  ?— No,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  resident  medical  officer  there ;  that  is  rather  a 
tjrpical  instance  in  which  you  have  an  excellent  traimng 
without  it. 

3720.  I  mean  to  say  that  Famham  is  recognised  as 
a  training  school  for  nurses,  but  their  certificate  does 
not  qualify  them  to  become  superintendent  nurses  ?•— 
Yes. 

3721.  What  we  want  is  a  supply  of  nurses  who  will 
take  appointments  in  small  workhouses  where  there 
are  no  superintendent  nurses.    The  difficulty  is  not  ta- 
obtain  a  supply  of  superintendent  nurses  but  a  supply 
of  ordinary  nurses,  and  the  more  schools  which  train 
ordinary  nurses  the  better  7 — I  quite  agree,  but  I  do-^ 
not  think  these  nurses  ought  to  be  disqualified,  I  think 
the  training  ought  to  be  accepted  as  qualifying  them 
for  the  post  of  superintendent  nurse.    The  training 
is  too  good  to  merely  qualify  for  ordinary  nurses  and- 
to  exclude  the  higher  office.    I  would  not  willingly 
admit  any  training,  alone,  as  making  the  distinction 
between    ordinary    and    superintendent    nurses.    No« 
second-class  training  should   be  accepted.    It  should 
depend  upon  the  individual  rather  than  upon  the  train- 
ing whether  she  is  fitted  for  superintenaent  or  for  a» 
subordinate  appointment. 

3722.  Would  it  meet  your  difficulty  if  the  Board 
were  to  say  that  the  position  held  after  their  training- 
as  charge  nurse  in  an  infirmary  should  qualify  them  for 
the  position  of  superintendent  nurse  later  on  '^—Cer- 
tainly, that  they  should  become  qualified  is  what  I  want 
to  arrive  at. 

3723.  So  that  the  nurse  trained  at  Famham  Work- 
house would  not  immediately  on  finishing  her  training 
be  eligible  to  take  the  post  of  superintendent  nurse  i — 
No,  you  might,  if  necessary,  keep  her  another  year  as 
charge  nurse  ;  I  should  be  satisfied  with  that ;  that  she 
should  practically  have  one  year's  charge  work  after 
finishing  her  training.  Nevertheless,  I  t^ink  the  train* 
ing  will  be  as  good  as  in  other  places  which  qualify  at 
once,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  fair  to  insist 
absolutely  upon  an  additional  year  as  charge  nurse. 

3724.  Would  it  be  possible  to  relieve  the  matron  of 
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MIKTJTES  OF  EVIDENCE : 


Mlf^^a'lktif^  ^  tesponsibility  in  connection  with  the  sick  ^--It  wo'old 
Ptming.     not  do  to  ta&e  away  her  power  to  visit.    I  should  reKeve 

her 'of  all  responsibility  with*  regard  to'  the  nuiteing, 

but  not  with  regard  to  the  general  administration.  I 
do  not  see  any  objection  to  that,  but  I  do  see  objection 
to  her  bemg  compelled  to  visit  every  day. 

•  3725.  Save  you  kno\^Ti  instances  where  the  Guardians 
to  avoid  appointing  a  superintendent  nurse  have  appoin- 
ted paid  attendants  who  perform  nursing  duties  7 — I 
do  not  think  so  ;  I  have  not  known  of  one. 

3726.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  superintendent 
'nurse  being  held  responsible  to  the  master  for  the  linen 

«  -supply  1— Not  at  all ;  I  think  she  should  be.  The 
supply  of  linen  and  of  articles  that  are  used  in.  the  sick 
wards  ought  to  be  inventoried  to  the  superintendent 
nurse,  and  she  should  be  responsible  for  them.  As  they 
become  worn  out  she  should  requisition  fresh  ones 
and  give  over  the  old  ones.  I  think  the  nurse's  authority 
ought  to  be  supreme  in  that  matter. 

3727.  Has  the  question  of  the  salary  given  to  the 


BUperintendent '  nurse  being  greftter  thaniithaeft^gmn 
to  the  matron  ever  been  t^e  cause  of  tronfate  in  tout 
district  l-^Yes,  it  has  sometimes ;  that*  is  why  I  iisve 
suggested  an  increase  to  the  matron's  salary,  so  that  it 
^ould  be  brought  up  a  lit<ie  higher  timn  the  mpenn- 
tendent  nurse's.  I  Imve  unions  in  my  distriet  in: which 
the/mftt^on's  nlairy  is  leas  itfaaniUie. nurse 's'sdary. 

3728;  Has  there  been  any  tendency  in  the  past  for 
the  better  class  of  trained  nurse  to  leave  the  Poor  Law 
service  1 — I  do  not  think  so ;  of  course  they  may  Lave 
done  so,  and  I  should  not  know  what  becomes  of  them 
when  they  leave. 

3729.  Do  you  propose  to  put  in  the  opinions  of  Miss 
Nightingale  and  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  which  you  re- 
'ferred  to  1 — I  simply  referred  tx>  them  ss  showing. that 
the  general  control  must  remain  with  the ■  superinten- 
dent nurse. 

3730.  May  we  have  that  put.  in? — Certainly,  if  the 
Committee  would  care  for.  it.|J 


Miss  Bboadwood,  called ;   and  Examined- 


Broad/wwid. 


3731.  (JDr,  Dowries.)  I  believe.  Miss  Broadwood,  you 
are  the  founder  of.  what  is  known  as  the  Holt-Ockley 
system  of  nursing  ?— Yes. 

3732.  And  it  was  instituted  at  Ockley  m  1883  ^- 
Yes. 

3433.  And  It  has  spread  considerably  ?— Yes. 

3734.  Can  you  say  how  many  associations  are  affi- 
liated with  you  now  ?— Nearly  200  now. 

3735.  The  object  is  to  bring  good  and  skilled  nursing 
into  the  country  districts  ?— Yes. 

3736.  And  to  do  so  at  a  reduced  rate  1 — ^Yes  ;  I  say 
**  skilled,"  but  I  should  like  to  say  "  sufficiently  skilled.^' 

"We  do  not  profess  to  go  in  for  nursing  such  cases asare 
taken  to  the  hospitals  ;  there  are  many  cottage  hospital 
all  over  the  country ;  we  do  not  go  in  for  surgical 

'training  at  all. 

3737.  You  require  your  nurses  to  be  sufficiently 
instructed  in  the  elements  of  nursing  ?— Yes ;  they 
are  excellently  well  instructed  in  maternity  nursing 
so  as  to  be  first-rate  monthly  nurses ;  and  they  are 
■taught  the  elements  of  general  sick  nursing  ;  they  have 
^proved  themselves  equal  to  attending  cases  of  cancer, 

'  typhoid,  diphtheria,  bronchitis,  and  all  such  cases  as 
occur  ordinarily.  I  see  by  this  report  of  the  Ck>rsham 
Benefit  Nursing  Association,  1901,  that  they  have 
nursed  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  scarlatina,  varicose 
veins,  pneumonia,  sunstroke,  rheumatic  fever,  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  etc. 

.  3738.  I  take  it  you  give  them  sufficient  teaching  to 
-enable  them  to  deal  with  ordinary  cases  of  illness  under 
'  the  supervision  of  the  doctor  ?— Yes,  always  under  the 

doctor  ^  that  we  make  a  great  point  of. 

3739.  Do  they  undertake  any  surgical  cases  ?— They 
have  been  called  upon  once  or  twice  to  do  so,  and  have 
done  so  extremely  well  in  cases  that  have  occurred 
suddenly,  and  could  not  be  transferred  to  any  hospital, 
but  we  do  not  give  them  surgical  training. 

3740.  How  do  you  arrange  for  their  training.  Miss 
Broadwood  1 — We  do  it  in  this  way  :  wherever  we  find 
that  there  i&  any  good  system  of  district  nursing,  where 
there  is  maternity  nursing  also,  we  send  them  there. 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  also  responsible  for  that  system 
of  training.  I  found  that  Miss  Catherine  Twining,  who 
.had  just  started  nursing  with  a  friend  down  at  Plaistow, 
in  Essex,  was  in  want  of  help,  and  she  had  seen  a 
letter  that  I  had  written  to  the  *'  Times  "  that  I  was  in 
want  of  systematic  training  for  the  cottage  nurses.  I 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  hospital  training  was 
unsuitable,  on  reference  to  the  matron  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  who  was  in  sympathy  with  us  (and 
whom  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  had  suggested  I  should  go 
to).  She  said,  "  Do  not  send  your  nurses  to  hospitals, 
unless  you  wish  them  to  come  out  hospital  nurses. 
We  could  not  make  any  difference  between  them  and 
our  other  pupils  ;  we  must  send  them  into  the  surgical 
wards,  and  they  would  become  so  intensely  interested 
in  the  surgical  nursing  and  these  interesting  cases  that 
they  would  never  be  content  afterwards  with  the  simple 
nursing  required  in  cottages."    And  so  I  found  that 


Miss  Twining  would  take  them ;  it  was  an  agreement 
between  ourselves.  If  you  will  look  at  the  pamphlet 
here — "  Nurses  for  Sick  Country  Folk  *' — you  will  see 
what  they  were  to  be  taught.  That  system  of  training 
is  now  being  carried  on  in  three  other  special  training 
homes — one  in  Essex,  at  Leytonstone ;  apother  at 
Edmonton  ;  another  at  Govan,  near  Glasgow ;  and 
another  just  started  near  Bristol. 

3741.  Were  they  started  by  your  Assodatkin  ?— 
To  help  our  Associations. 

3742.  Coming  to  the  special  point  of  the  Befei^enoe 
to  this  Committee,  do  you  consider  that  a  workhouse 
infirmary  might  become  a  useful  training  .field  for  a 
.cottage  nurse? — Yes,  I  think  the  smaller  infimuiries 

might,  where  the  nursing  is  not  carried  on  on  too  elaborate 
a  scale.  Some  of  the  larger  ones  are  fitted  up  now  so 
like  hcdpitals  that  they  would  rather  spoil  the  cottage 
nurses  for  nursing  without  appliances. 

3743.  You  would  rather  have  an  institution  where 
the  nursing  was  of  a  simple  kind  ? — Yes,  the  elaborate 
hospitals  and  infinnaries  certainly  do  spdl  them. 

3744.  Are  you  prepared  to  pay  for  the  training  of 
your  nurses  ?--Yes,  we  always  ha  e  pdid. 

3745.  So  that  if  Guardians  engaged  your  nurses 
they  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  relieve  the  rates?— 
Decidedly ;  we  have  pointed  that  out  to  one  or  two 
infirmaries  where  we  have  sent  them. 

3746.  Have  you  any  fear  that  the  Guardians  nught  be 
so  pleased  with  your  nurses  that  they  might  try  to  retain 
them  as  nurses  in  their  infirmary  ?— That  has  occurred 
in  two  cases ;  at  Bath  they  retained  our  nurse  in  spite 
of  her  being  engaged  under  a  contract  to  serve  us  for 
four  years  after  her  training,  and  they  would  not  give 
her  up.  At  Wallingford  they  wished  to  do  the  same 
thing,  but  when  we  pointed  out  to  the  clerk,  who  is  a 
lawyer,  that  she  was  imder  a  contract  to  serve  us,  he 
at  once  discouraged  the  nurse. 

3747.  Probably  most  Guardians  would  if  they  saw  it 
in  that  light  ?— Except  Bath. 

3748.  You  would  have  to  take  care  that  there  was 
something  in^the  contract  to  show  that  the  nurse  was  to 
come  back  to  you  ? — I  think  we  should  have  to  put  it 
into  a  contract  with  the  Guardians  now. 

3749.  The  class  of  nurse  that  you  aim  at  producing 
is  a  class  which  is  able  to  save  the  health  of  mothers  ana 
infants,  and  to  attend  the  infirm  in  their  last  days. 
That  would  be  the  class  of  cases  found  in  ordinary 
country  workhouses,  but  in  addition  to  that  you  require 
your  cottage  nurses  to  be  prepared  to  undertake  house- 
hold work  in  the  cottages  they  go  to  ?— Yes,  when  the 
mother  is  laid  up,  and  in  the  case  of  infirm  old  couples. 

3750.  So  that  it  is  a  class  of  nurses  who  are  prepared 
to  undertake  work  that  the  highly-trained  nurses  would 
not  undertake  ?--Yes,  the  highly-trained  nurse  gene- 
rally objects  to  undertake  anything  menial. 

3751.  Supposing  it  were  possible  to  have  the  training 
carried  on  in  workhouse  infirmaries^  are  there  any 
conditions  you  would  suggest,   for   instance,  as  the 
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(TuaKficationd  of  the  matron  or  supemteodent  nurse  at 
tne  workhouBe  1 — She  must  be  certificated  ;  she  must 
be  herself  sufficient  highly  trained  to  teach  systematic 
caUy.'  Another  thing  is,  I  think  she  must  be  a  lady. 
I  think  that  where  people  in  those  positions  are  not 
ladies  there  are  many  little  rubs  that  come  up,  and  they 
are  not  themselves  sufficiently  dignified  to  maintain 
their  position,  or  to  impress  the  nurses  with  the  absolute 
need  of  obedience  and  so  on.  Therefore  I  should  myself 
always  prefer  sending  them  where  there  was  a  lady. 
We  find  that  in  the  cottage  hospitals  also,  where  the 
matron  is  a  lady,  they  are  well-trained,  but  wh^re  she 
18  not  they  are  not  so  well  trained. 

3752.  And  there  must  be  instruction  frOm  the  medical 
officer  1 — Tes,  there  must  be  ;  there  is  some  difficulty 
about  that  in  the  infirmaries.  May  I  say  that  I  rather 
think  Mrs.  Brooke  Hunt,  of  Gloucester,  has  been  trying 
to  get  nurses  trained  on  a  similar  system ;  she  wrote 
to  me  about  it  a  year  or  two  ago ;  I  have  not  heard 
whether  it  succeeded;  but  she  was  going  the  right  way- 
to  wcnrk. 

3753.  Your  system  is  not  a  charity ;  it  is  a  mutual 
benefit  club  ?— Entirely  ;  I  am  entirely  against  pauperi- 
sation. Of  course,  like  other  benent  clubs,  we  get 
honorary  subscriptions,'  and  we  are  prepared  to  give 
anyone  who  subscribes  a  nurse. 

3754.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  question  of 
midwifery  attendance  on  persons  in  receipt  of  poor 
rdief  ?— That  is  a  great  point  that  comes  up.  I  beiieve 
(my  informant  was  Dr.  Bentoul)  that  there  is  some 
regulation  (I  believe  of  your  Board)  under  which  any 
lying-in  woman  may  claim  the  attendance  of  the  medical 
officer  from  the  Quardians.  But  in  many  instances 
the  regulation  has^  been  so  far  evaded  that  it  is  very 
often  restricted  to  women  who  are  going  to  have  their 
mxth  child.  The  result  is  this^that  in  parts  of  the 
country,  such  as  Oxfordshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Qloucester- 
shire,  where  the  rate  of  wages  is  not  very  high,  the  wives 
^  Agricultural  labourers  are  in  the  habit  of  doing 
without  a  doctor  at  all  at  such  times ;  and  until  our 
nurses  have  been  brought  upon  the  sceiM^  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  their  nearest  neighbour 
fcnd  paying  her  from  2s.  6d,  to  58.  for  the  job,  with  the 
result  that  their  health  and  the  health  of  their  children 
htts  very  often  suffered.  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  a 
Kceat  ti»denoy  in  many  parte  of  the  country,  despite  all 
the  milvenoe  I  can  bring  to  bear,  to  send  these  cottage 
Bursea  of  ours,  who  are  only  trained  as  monthly  nurses, 
to  do  midwifery  work.  In  some  cases  they  have  so  far 
safeguarded  themselves  at  my  special  request,  by  doing 
it  only  with  the  express  permission  and  sanction  of 
the  medical  man^  who  has  promised  to  come  in  il  called 
upon  to  do  so,  but  othemise  not  charging  a  fee.  The 
Txnat  is  that  you  cannot  engage  a  medical  practitioner 
on  such  an  occasion  without  his  being  able  to  claim  a 
fee  whether  he  is  present  or  not.  My  contention  is 
tlwit  if  that  regulation  of,  I  believe,  about  30  or  40  years* 
Ending  was  brought  to  bear,  these  women  who  cannot 
afFord  the  guinea  or  two  guineas  for  engaging  a  medical 
practitioner,  would  be  in  this  position,  that  they  could 
daim  one  from  the  poor  Quardians,  and  pay  the  much 
less  fee  of  15s.,  which  they  could  afford  to  do,  and  have 

<oiie  'Of  our  nurses.    We  do  not  like  our  nurses  dQmg 
midwife^a  work. 

3756.  You  do  not  profess  to  train  your  nurses  as 
anything  more  than  monthly  nurses ;  they  are  not 
midwives  7 — No ;  in  a  few  cases  they  have  taken  the 
L.O.S.,  but  they  have  then  only  acted  with  the  express 
sanction  of  the  district  medical  officer.  You  know  it  is 
a  burning  question  between  the  medical  men  and  the 
nurses,  by  whom  this  work  shall  be  done. 

3756.  {Chairman,)  You  want  these  nurses  trained  in 
the  Poor  Law,  do  you  ?— Well,  we  are  becoming  pretty 
independent  now  ;  we  have  wanted  it  in  the  past.  In 
the  Lmdon  unions,  I  'am  sorry  to  say,  it  was  refused 
us,  although  they  were  training  Church  Army  nurses 
for  as  short  time  as  six  weeks. 

3757.  Then  when  trained  they  return  to  you  ?— 
Certainly.    . . 

'3758.  Then  they  are  bound  to  you  for  four  years  1— 
Yes,  we  bind  them  for  four  years.    . . 

3759.  Then  these  nurses  would  not  be  available  for 
the  poor  Law  for  four  years  after  coming  to  you  i — 
No,  but  we  should  be  extremely  glad  to  pass  them  on 
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to  w<x-khouse  infirmaries.    I  always  •  tell  our  nurses        M%$s 
that  there  is  promotion  for  them,  and  th^y  are  well  firomiwooff. 
qualified  for  it  at  the  end  of  four  years.  ' 

3760.  What  class  do  you  draw  your  nurses  from  l-^ 
The  general  servant  clasa. 

3761.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  content  with  the 
position  of  a  sort  of  second-grade  nurses  1— Yes,  because 
we  give  them  what  theywouki  other^riae  have  to  pay 
for— their  trainmg. 

3762.  Do  you  think  they  woiild  be  content  at  the 
end  of  their  training  to  be  a  sort  of  second  grade  of 
workhouse  nurses  7— They  are  quite  well  quaUfied  for 
district  nursing,  and  the  few  that  we  have  passed  into 
hospitals  have  gone  ahead  splendidly^  after  a  few 
months  in  the  wards  of  a  gemferal  hospital  they  havef 
been  put  on  the  lending-out  staff. 

3763.  Do  Quardians  use  the  Holt-Ockley  nurses  at 
present  in  any  case  for  nursing  out-patients  ?— Yes^ 
they  do  occasionally.  We  were  asked  in  one  case  to 
take  the  whole  of  the  out-nursing,  but  we  declined, 
because  we  did  not  wish  to  make  ourselves  a  public 
body. 

3764.  Then  there  are  some  Guardians  who  are  using 
your  nurses  ? — Yes,  they  send  to  us  for  a  nurse  and  we 
send  them  one ;  but  in  that  case  we  require  them  to 
pay  the  full  wage  of  the  nurse  per  week. 

3765.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  training  of  these 
nurses  in  an  infirmary  ?— We  pay  £6  at  Wallingford 
and  Bath ;  I  think  that  was  paid  for  a  year,  and  I 
think  it  was  paid  to  the  nurse  as.  her  wages.  When 
the  nurses  go  for  more  than  six  months  they  always 
have  a  small  wage. 

3766.  From  the  Quardians  1 — Fromwhatever  institu- 
tion they  are  in  ;  it  may  be  a  cottage  hospital ;  in  this 
eikse  it  was  the  Quardians.  -     • 

3767.  Do  they  undertake  menial  duties  when  you 
pay  the  £6  ? — I  could  not  quite  say  about  that ;  they 
do  whatever  they  are  required  to  do. 

3768.  They  are  not  wholly  in  the  position  of  pupils 
and  absolved  from  menial  duties  1 — We  make  no  stipu- 
lation ;  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are  sent  to  cottage 
hospitals  they  go  as  wardmaid  pupils  ;  we  prefer  that 
they  should  do  some  of  the  menial  work 

3769.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  useful  in  the 
position  of  wardmaids  1  Is  that  what  you  would  aim 
at  at  all  t— They  might  be  where  an  infirmary  is  worked 
on  large  hospital  lines  ;  that  would  be  the  best  way  to 
introduce  them. 

3770.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  from  the 
bigger  places  that  these  superior  nurses  are  not  williQg 
to  do  menial  duties.  Would  your  Association  supply  a 
class  of  women  who  would  do  these  duties  ?— It  would 
be  difficult  to  keep  up  a  supply,  because  that  idea  has 
unfortunately  been  written  up  in  the  nursing  papers, 
and  also  suggested  by  a  certain  lady  who  considers  that 
every  nurse  ought  to  be  a  lady. 

^771.  You  think  the  head  nurse  must  be  a  lady  7— 
•  Yes,  t^e  head  nurse  must  be  a  lady. 

3772.  l%en  she  must  be  drawn  from  the  general 
daas  of  nurses  ?— We  do  not  care  to  send  a  nurse  for 
training  unless  we  know  that  the  head  nurse  is  a  lady. 

3773.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  a 
supply  of  these  women .]— We  have  kept  up  our  supply, 
but  the.  number  of  Associations  has  increased  so  enor* 

.  mpusly  that  we  are  always  short  in  our  supply.    We 
.  train  them  at  the  rate  of  about  70  a  year, 

3774.  And  you  have  found  great  difficulty  in  getting 
them  ?— Yes,  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  as  many  aa 
before. 

3775.  You  say  you  want  more  of  them  1 — Yes,  there 
]b  a  great  difficulty  ;  there  certainly  is. 

3776.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that  difficulty  ?  , 
—I  attribute  it  to  the  absurd  idea  that  househdd  work 

is  derogatory. 

3777.  Not  to  an  objection  to  nursing  ?— No  ;  plenty 
of  people  wish  to  nurse,  but  the  idea  that  househdd 
work  is  derogatory  ]s  very  general  now.  Another 
cause  is  that  many  of  these  young  women  have  never 
been  taught  househdd  work  in  their  own  homes. 

3778.  (Mr.  Knollys,)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
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that  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  want  to  be  nurses, 
but  at  the  same  time  you  find  a  great  difficulty  in 
getting  nurses  to  join  your  Association  ? — ^Yes ;  there 
are  two  causes  for  that  difficulty  ;  one  is  as  I  say^  the 
idea  that  domestic  work  is  derogatory,  and  the  second 
ia  that  the  number  of  our  Associations  has  very  largely 
increased. 

377d.  But  it  is  not  because  you  require  a  class  of 
work  that  they  think  other  people  will  not  require  % 
You  re(}uire  work  which  they  consider  derogatory,  and 
they  thmk  if  they  join  other  institutions  it  will  not  be 
quite  so  derogatory  ] — Yes,  partly ;  but  in  the  big 
hospitals  they  all  put  them  to  it  the  first  three  months 
of  their  time  ;  they  all  put  them  to  the  housework.  I 
think  that  it  is  not  so  much  that  they  look  upon  it  as 
derogatory  because  we  expect  this  work  of  them,  but 
that  there  is  a  disinclination  for  real  hard  elbow  work 
in  the  whole  class.  It  is  the  same  with  one*s  servants, 
you  know. 

3780.  You  see  the  important  point.  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  you  consider  there  is  a  sufficient  number, 
at  least  not  a  great  deficiency,  of  people  wanting  to  be 
nurses,  but  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  people 
to  join  you ;  is  that  so  1— No,  I  do  not  think  that ; 
we  suffer  as  all  people  do  who  want  to  get  work  done  ; 
I  do  not  think  it  is  peculiar  to  us.  There  is  a  general 
tendency  to  dislike  real  hard  work. 

3781.  {Dr.  Fuller,)  Is  the  difficulty  this,  that  these 
people  you  take  to  train  are  gradually  finding  out  that 
there  is  no  future  advancement  for  them  in  the  nursing 
world  ? — No,  because  we  find  on  the  contrary  that  the 
training  they  get  with  us  fits  them  for  further  posts.  I 
think  the  idea  has  been  promulgated  by  the  nursing 
press  that  there  is  no  promotion  for  them,  but  I  believe 
that  that  is  coming  to  an  end.  We  tell  all  the  nurses 
that  there  is  promotion  for  them  supposing  they  con- 
duct themselves  well. 

3782.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  nurses  are  debarred 
trom  becoming  candidates  for  nursing  posts  of  any 
value  because  they  have  not  received  sufficient  train- 

.ing?— When  they  leave  us  they  have  had  training  as 
maternity  nurses  and  in  the  elements  of  general  sick 
nursing,  and  if  they  go  on  to  the  staff  of  a  hospital 
they  receive  vfcry  rapid  promotion,  because  they  are 
found  to  know  the  elements,  and  therefore  they  pick 
up  the  further  training  very  quickly.  Miss  Pyne,  the 
former  matron  of  Westminster,  took  one  of  our  nurses, 
and  promoted  her  within  a  year  to  the  lending-out  staff. 

3783.  What  is  the  actual  time  for  which  you  compel 
them  to  undergo  training  1 — It  depends  entirely  where 
we  send  them.  In  a  cottage  hospital  or  infirmary  they 
stay  for  a  year.  At  the  special  homes,  which  are  in 
the  midst  of  very  congested  slums,  where  they  see  a 
great  number  of  cases  in  a  short  time,  the  course  is 
Jbhere  for  four,  six,  or  twelve  months. 

3784.  Then  your  nurses  are  not  trained  for  the 
L.O.S.  certificate? — Not  unless  by  special  request  of 
the  doctors  under  whom  they  are  going  to  work.  Then 
we  keep  them  for  twelve  months  and  give  them  a 
longer  course,  and  they  generally  pass  successfully 
without  any  difficulty.  But  we  do  not  like  their  taking 
that  midwifery  certificate,  first,  because  the  local  medical 
practitioners  very  greatly  object  to  their  being  certifi- 
cated midwives ;  and,  second,  there  is  no  means  of 
supervising  them  properly.  Until  there  is  a  yearly 
licence  we  are  not  justified  in  turning  out  nurses  of 
that  class.    I  wish  they  would  pass  the  Midwives  Bill. 

3785.  Do  you  in  some  cases  only  give  them  six  weeks* 
or  two  months'  training?— It  is  only  two  months  at 
the  British  Lying-in  Hospital ;  that  is  the  course. 


3786.  Is  that  all  you  require  of  them  1— If  they  are 
to  be  employed  only  for  maternity  work.  Where  the 
staff  IB  a  large  one,  as  at  Ockley,  we  can  always  keep 
two  nurses  for  maternity  work  alone.  As  a  rule  56  per 
cent,  of  our  cases  are  maternity  < 


3787.  (Dr.  Dovmes,)  With  .regard  to  the  question  of 
possible  advancement,  I  think  you  mentioned  that 
some  of  your  nurses  went  on  to  be  district  nurses  t— 
Yes. 

3788.  Do  you  facilitate  that  in  any  way  ? — As  much 
as  we  possibly  can. 

3789.  Do  they  undergo  any  further  training? — It 
depends  on  whether  the  doctor  thinks  them  properly 
qualified.  We  do  not  give  them  any  certificate  unless 
they  have  satisfied  the  committee  under  whom  they  have 
worked  and  the  doctor  of  the  locality. 

3790.  It  would  be  possible  to  make  arrangements  fot 
further  training  at  the  end  of  their  first  agreement  1— 
Certainly— and  personally  I  am  all  for  promotion. 

3791.  At  what  minimum  age  do  you  take  them?— 
We  take  them  from  23  to  40. 

3792.  (Mr.  Knollys,)  I  understand  you  do  not  send 
your  nurses  into  the  workhouse  ? — ^We  have  not  done 
so  so  far. 

3793.  Therefore  they  are  never  brought  into  contact 
with  fully-trained  nurses — I  mean  to  say,  apart  from  the 
superintendent  nurse?— They  have  a  superintendent 
nurse  over  them. 

3794.  They  are  never  brought  into  contact  with  other 
young  nurses  who  are  undergoing  a  different  training 
to  themselves  ?— They  are  during  their  training. 

3795.  Where? — ^We  have  sent  some  of  our  nurses 
to  the  different  hospitals.  We  have  sent  them  to 
Clapham,  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  to  the  City 
of  London,  and  elsewhere.  They  have  worked  in  these 
hospitals  with  other  probationers,  and  in  that  way 
they  have  come  in  contact  with  other  nurses. 

3796.  Who  are  having  a  different  training?— A 
different  training  to  ours. 

3797.  Do  you  ever  find  any  friction  arise  between 
your  nurses  and  the  others  ? — No,  we  have  neirer  had 
any  difficulty  of  that  kind  with  our  probationerB ;  we 
have  never  sent  one  to  a  lyinff-in  hospital,  and  she  has 
been  absorbed  by  that  hospital— they  have  always  oome 
back  to  us.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  if  the  Quardians 
could  say  that  they  would  get  posts  for  nurses  under  our 
Association  after  they  had  been  a  certain  time  with  them 
for  training,  I  think  that  might  encourage  women  to  go 
into  workhouses.  I  think  at  present  there  is  a  great 
objection  to  going  into  infirmaries. 

3798.  (Dr.  Downes.)  I  think  your  suggestion  vl 
that  Quardians  should  give  nurses  what  I  might  call 
a  Holt-Ockley  training  ?— Yes,  they  should  be  aUe  to 
say,  '*  If  you  like  to  oome  to  us  for  a  year  we  can  get  you 
nmployment  in  some  benefit  nursing  association — we 
flan  guarantee  you  employment  in  that  time." 

3799.  AH  the  Quardians  could  gpuarantee  would  be  a 
certain  curriculum  which  would  satisfy  you  ?— We  think 
the  matron  and  the  medical  officer  could  give  the 
proper  course  of  lectures  in  the  elements  of  general 
sick  nursing,  and  where  there  is  a  certificated  midwife 
at  the  head  of  the  maternity  nursing,  that  she  could 
give  the  proper  instruction  in  that. 

3800.  And  it  would  be  for  you  to  formulate  your 
requirements? — Yes. 


Mrs.  HoBHonsE,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Mrs, 

Bohhouse. 


3801.  {Dr,  Dowries)  I  think,  Mrs.  Hobhouse,  you  are 
the  honorary  treasurer  and  chairman  to  the  Committee 
of  a  Nursing  Association  in  Wiltshire  '^— Yes. 

3802.  And  that  is  an  affiliated  branch  of  the  Holt- 
Ockley  Nursing  Association,  is  it  not  ?— -Yes. 

3803.  How  long  has  your  local  Association  been  in 
operation  ?— Since  January,  1893. 

3804.  And  how  many  branches  do  you  include  ?— 
Ten  parishes^ 


3805.  How  many  nurses  do  ypu  employ  ?— We  have 
1 1  on  our  staff  now,  and  are  training  four  more. 

3806.  Is  your  work  extending  ?— -Yes. 

3807.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  class  of  eases 
dealt  with  in  your  district  ?— They  are  the  same  as  Miss 
Broadwood  read  out — she  read  from  my  report. 

3808.  What  do  you  do  if  a  surgical  case  arises?— 
Our  nurses  have  attended  surgical  cases,  but  not  very 
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'ierere  ones ;  becauie  these,  as  a  rule,  are  sent  to  the 
iiospital.    We  attended  two  cases  of  fracture  last  year. 

3809.  Do  yon  obtain  a  report  of  their  serrioes  from 
ihe^  doctor  1---The  doctor  always  signs  the  order  form 
which  we  give  to  the  nurses. 

3810. 1  think  you  are  also  a  Quardian  of  the  C!hippen- 
ham  Union  t— I  was  for  four  years,  but  I  am  not  at 
this  moment 

3811.  Do  you  regard  the  results  of  your  system  as 
satisfactory  t-^Tes,  most  satisfactory. 

8812.  Beferring  to  the  workhouse  with  which  you 
are  ac(;raainted— ^ippenham-^o  you  consider  it  would 
bt  posmble,  if  the  Qiuxdians  were  willing  and  the  officer* 
«ould  give  the  necessary  instruction,  to  train  the  Holt 
Ockley  nurses  there  I^Tes,  quite  possible. 

3813.  What  was  the  size  of  your  workhouse  1  What 
accommodation  had  itt— I  think  about  300  inmates 
altogether.  There  were  about  60  in  the  sick  wards  or 
thereabouts.  There  were  three  nurses  on  the  staff, 
one  head  nurse,  and  two  under  her.  We  have  made  some 
arrangements  with  the  Chippenham  Board  of  Guardians 
to  take  all  their  outdoor  pauper  cases  in  three  parishes, 
within  our  nursing  area. 

;^3814.  Do  the  Ch^penham  Quardians  subscribe  to 
your  Association  1— z  es. 

3815.  Do  you  ever  undertake  nursing  within  the 
workhouset— Never ;  we  have  never  been  asked  for  sub- 
sidiary nurses,  but  we  should  send  one  if  they  asked  for 
it.    We  do  a  good  deal  of  work  outside  our  district. 

3816.  {Chairman.)  This  is  a  benefit  society,  I  under- 
stand 1— Yes.  1  ^  _  I  .  . 


3817.  Do  you  nurse  only  those  who  bekmg  to  the  Mri. 

society  f— We  are  only  bound  to  send  nurses  to  sub*  Hobhmm, 

seribm,  but  in  the  smaller  villages,  where  we  get  a  — * 
large  subscription,  say,  from  the  landowner,  we  waive 
the  fact  as  to  whether  they  subscribe  ex  not. 

-  3818.  So  that  these  are  not  paupers  you  are  dealing 
with,  but  people  who  manage  to  keep  out  of  pauperism  I 
—Yes. 

3819.  Have  you  any  wardsmaids  at  the  Ghippenham 
Workhouse  1^ Yes,  two,  and  three  nurses. 

3820.  And  they  did  all  the  work  of  the  infirmary  f — 
Yes.  They  are  changing  their  nurse  at  ChippeiUiam 
now,  and  they  are  malong  a  point  of  having  a  nurse  with 
a  three  years*  certificate,  and  I  should  not  myself  send 
a  nurse  to  be  trained  where  there  was  not  a  head  nurse 
with  a  three  years*  certificate. 

3821.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  You  would  make  a  special  point 
also  that  the  superintendent  nurse  should  be  aUe  to 
teach  maternity  nursing  7— Yes,  certainly ;  she  ought 
to  be  able  to  teach  that. 

3822.  (Cftatrman.)  Does  your  Association  work  mainlv 
in  villages  t— Mainly ;  the  centre  is  a  country  town  with 
3,000  or  4,000  inhabitants,  but  most  of  the  parishes 
are  villages  of  from  500  to  800  people.  If  there 
were  anpointments  in  the  infirmaries  and  sick  wards 
of  woTKhouses  open  to  our  nurses  it  would  be  an 
encouragement  to  them.  I  am  only  speaking  for  our 
own  Association;  we  have  found  a  certain  difficulty 
in  finding  further  and  better  employment  for  our 
nurses  Then  they  have  worked  with  us,  and  wish  to 
proceed  to  other  grades  of  nursing.  ^^ 
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ABSKNCE  OF^FjaaaQV  BEFWXHN{SU£HBIN4 
HENSENT  tf  UBSB,/ttAa9XR  ^D  KATBON. 

ADCOCK,  H. 

EviDKNOl  OF,   2836-71.  ,  j 

ADMINISTRATIVEiCAPACITY  OF  NURSES. 
See  tinder  "  Nuraes." 


ADYERTISEMENTS  FOB  NUBSES. 
.  See  under  '*Nuraes,i<  \  , 

AGE  OF  HOLT-OCKLEY  NUBSES. 
See  under  "  Hdt-Ockley." . 

M»£  OF  PBOBATIQNEBS. 

See  under  "  Probationero.*'  "' 

AMALGAMATION   OFISMALL  UNION  INFIBM- 
ABIES. 

DiFFictJLTiss  OF,  Davy  3300.  ■ 

ANNUITIES  FOB  NUBSES. 

See  under  "  Nursea,--  *'  PensionB  *'  and  **  Guardians.  • 

ABMY  NUBSING  SEBVICE. 

Pensions  undce,  PrestQu-Thomaa  36Q9;1  Watee 
2024;  Wilson  431. 

aALABBBiii;ND8R,.£raBton-Thoinaa<^d08.. . 

ASSISTANT  MATBON. 

Should  BE  appointed  to  vsjlBlk  Matron  whin 

trained  NUBSE,  to  SUPSBVISE  NTTRSINO,  Hull  2738; 

Baw  2562 . 
See  also  under  **  Matron  as  trained  Nurse." 

ASSISTANT  NUBSES. 

Capable  of  qcalifting  as  Nurses,  Knott  2408. 
Meaning  of  teem,  Gibson  1824  ;  ^ett  676.  ' 
Probatk^ebs-  ehplotbd  as,  Stone  33d&. 

SnOULt)  BB  ABOUBBfHBD,  WUsoa  129,  133,  130. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  POOB  LAW  UNIONS. 

EviDENOE  FROM,  Dury  1741-1799  ;lfiu«  16T3^ 
1740;    Vulliamy  1615-72.  '      Ml 

ATCHAM  UNION. 

EviDiNOB  FROM,  Fulcher  2272-2824. '       , 

ATKINSON,  PETEB.  ^  ■ 

EVIDBNCE  OF,  1235-127a  |£ 

ATTENDANTS  ON  SICK. 

I «.    Paufibs  acxino  as.  See  under  **  Pauper  Attendants." 

ATTENDANTS    FOB    OLD    AND    INFIBM.    (See 
also  under  "  Chronic  Cases  '0^ 

AiTBBiPT  TO  SUPPLY,  Lee  797. 

Need  for,   to  dborease  dbmands   on  nubsino 
STAFF,  Dayy  3253. 

AWBEBY,  MBa 

EviDENOE,  2325-45. 

BALDWYN  FLEMING. 

SVZPENOE  OF,  3649-3730.  \ 

BARCLAY,  EOBEBT. 

EymBNCE  OF,  244r406« 

BATH  UNION. 
.  BviDEBrcE  FROM,  Fr/ 2872-2938. 


BED-LINEN. 

In  Scotland,  Barclay  271. 

"SuFPLY  of;  Adcock  2866.  ;  ' 

jS^60 also imder"  Friction  *'8^id'' Linen."    /  .^^ 

BILLEBiCAY  UNION. 

Evidence  from,  Garter  2989-^2968.  ' 

BIBKENHEAD  mFIBMABY 

Evidence  from,  Marquf^rdt  2084-2154. 

BONHAM-CABTEB,  Mrs 
Evidence  of,  1-2. 


BONSEB,  A.  H. 

'  Evidence  of,  3659-360b. 

BBOADWOOD,  MISS.  ' 

EvmniOBtO*,  3731^^800.  ^ 

BBOWN,  JOSEPH.  '    .    •  i 

Evidence  of,  2969-3015. 

BUCKELL,  DB.  '  1 

Evidence  of,  2634-2688. 

CAMBEBWELL  INFIRMARY. 

'  EviDJDiCB  FROM)  Mar  ^uardt  -2064-21541       '^ 

CABEEBS  OF  .PR0BATIQNEB3  AND  jN.URSES 
AFTER  LEAVING  POOB  LAW  SEBVICK 

See  under  *'  VifslbtiMfm&n^  i^d  ;KMm»<  ^Iwequent 
.  jcajreecs  of." 

CABTEB,  DB.  V 

CEBTinCATES  TO  NUBSES. 

Should  be  given  by  Local  GovmniBNT   BoiSD 
Dury  1749. 

SIbpuu>.3S  ^F  ^VARIOUS  .qussE^:  Fo^hefgill  42d4. 

JQHKHESTEB  UNION. 

Evidence  from,  Buckell  2634-68. 

CHOBLTON  UNION.  i 

Evidence  from,  Bhodes  1487-1614. 

CHBONIC  CASES,  OLD  AND  INFIBM.    {See  ako 
under  "Attendants.**) 

Monotony  of  nubsing,  affects  suffly  of  nurses  : 
Atkinson  1241. 

Need  for  skilled  nubsing  of  V  Gibson  1814.  '  ' 

CmCULAB. 

Should  be  sent  to  Guabdians  drawing  ATiBMTiofN 

'  to  need  for  improving  OONDinONS  OF  NUBSES  : 

Bhodes  1578. 

CLASSmCATION  OF  PATIENTS.    Wilson  20. 

CLASS  OF  PEBSONS  BECOMING  NUBSES  AND 
PBOBATIONEBa 

See  under  '*  Nurses  and  Probationers.'* 

CLEAT^LINESS  OF  SICK  WABDB. 
Ditties  of  Masteb  as  to, 
^ne. under  "Master."  •' 


CLOTHING  OF  SICK. 

Ditties  of  Master  as  to, 
See  under  "Master.'> 
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GLUTTON  UNION.n^ 

EviDENOB  FBOX,  Dury  1741-99. 

COLONIAL  OFnCE.    (As  to  supply  erf  Nurses  for 
Colonies.) 

Colonial  Nubsing  Association,  Orindle  513. 

Evidence  from,  Orindle  505-25. 

COMBINATION    OF    UNIONS    FOR     NURSING 
PURPOSES.    Humphreys  3057. 

DiFPicuLTiBB  OF :  Davy  3300. 

COMMITTEE    OF    GUARDIANS    TO    CONTROL 
NURSING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

See  under  "  Dispensary  Committee  and  Infirmary 
Committee.*' 

COOKING  FOR  NURSES. 
iS« under  "Nurses." 

COUNTRY  WORKHOUSES. 

As  training  schools  fob  Holt-Ockley  Nubses  . 
Broadwood  3742,  3750,  3756,  3767,  3778,  3797: 

Do  not  need  mOHLT  TRAINED  NT7B8ES  *.    Dury  1767, 

1769;  Egerton945. 

Need  hiohlt  trained  nitbses  :   Fincham  2267. 

Often  do  not  require  pebbianent  nubses  :  Flem- 
ing 3698. 

QpEBATiONS  IN,  Rhodes  1574-5-7. 

See  also  under  "  Operations.'- 

SaLABIES    IN,    SHOULD    BE    LABQEB    THAN    m    TOWN 

WOBKHOUSES  :  Wilsou  123,  412. 

See  also  under  "  Sick  Poor." 

Salabibb  of  nubses  m,  should  be  lowbb  than 
in  towns  :  Dury  1759. 

Should  combinb  fob  nubsing  pubposbb:  Wilson 
64,  122. 

See  also  under  "  Combinaticm.'' 

ShOULD  send  THEIB  sick  to  LABQEB  WOBKBOUSEB  : 

COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Should  be  the  Local  Nubsinq  Axtthobity: 
Humphreys  3027. 

CSEANBROOK  UNION. 

Evidence  fboh,  Fincham  2258-2271. 

CURRICULUM    OF    TRAINING    FOR    NURSES 

Barclay  399  ;  Gibson  2005  ;  Hull  2708 ;  Knott 
2353,  2403  ;  Raw  2618 ;  Rhodes  1539  ;  Wilson 
75,   156. 

See  also  under  *'  Standard.*' 

DAVY,  J. 

Evidence  of,  3214-3318. 

DARLINGTON. 

Evidence  fbom,  Leach  1285-1354. 

DEWSBURY  UNION. 

Evidence  fbom.  Brown  2969-3015. 

DIFFICULTY. 

As  TO  combination  of  Wobkhouse  Infibmabies, 
Davy  3300. 

As  TO  KITCHEN  FOB  SICK  WABDS :  See  under, 
"Kitchen." 

As  TO  LINEN  FOB  SICK  WABDS :  See  undcr  '*  Linen.** 

As  TO  OBTAINING  NUBSES  *.  See  Under  "  Nurses.** 

As  TO  OBTAINING  FBOBATIONEBS  *.  See  Under  "  Pro- 
bationers.*' 

As  TO  SCBUBBEBS :  See  under  "  Scrubbers.*' 

DISPENSARY  COMMITTEE, 

Committee  analogous  to,  should  contbol  nubs- 
ing ABBANGEMENTS :  Macormack  1423,  1426, 
Rhodes    1519,    1588,    1594. 

DISTRICT  NURSEb. 

Should  be  employed  bi  Guabdians:  Barclay 
297,  355,  360  ;  Rhodes  1583. 


DOVER  UNION.  H 

Evidence  fbom,  Sandercock  2238-2257. 

DURY,  J.  H. 

EVIDENCB  OF,   1741-99. 

DUTIES  OF  MASTER,  MATRON,  SUPERINTEB- 
DENT  NURSE,  AND  NURSE.    Leach  1298. 

See  under.respc^tive  headings  of  "  Master,*'  "^  Mfr> 
tron,'*  Superintendent  Nurse,**  and  **  Nurse.*' 

DYING  PAUPERS. 

Duties  of  Masteb  as  to  :  See  under  "  Master.'^ 

EGERTON,  HON.  MRS. 
Evidencb  of,  919-953. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

Of  Distbict  Nubses  by  Guabdians  :  See  under 
■ '  Guardians.*' 

Of  Holt-Ockley  Nubses  by  Guabdians  :  See 
under  **  Guardians.*' 

Of  Nubses  on  Housewobk  in  Hospitais:  See 
under  "  Nurses.*' 

Of  untbained  pebsons  as  Nubses  :  See  under 
"Nurses.*' 

ENGAGEMENT  OF  TEMPORARY  NURSE. 

Duties  of  Masteb  as  to  :  See  under  '*  Master.'* 
EPILEPTICS. 

Should  be  bemoved  fbom  sick  wabds,  Kett  557. 

EPSOM  UNION. 

Evidence  fbom.  White  2155-2217. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  NURSES.    Wilson  165. 

By  independent  medical  men,  Hull  2750. 

By  local  bodies,  Knott  2354  ;  Marquardt  2107  ; 
Robinson  2528 ;  Tillotson  1005. 

By  Local  Govebnment  Boabd,  Bonser  3502^ 
3605  ;  Dury  J.761 ;  Gibson  1923  ;  Macormack 
1400,  1406,  1407,  1446,  1462  ;  Rhodes  1550 ; 
Preston-Thomas  3637  ;  Stone  3333 ;  Tillotsoik 
1007. 

Should  be  paid  fob  by  State,  Macormack  1401. 

FARNHAM  AND  BASINGSTOKE  ORDER. 
Should  not  be  made  qenebal.  White  21d5» 
Success  of,  Fleming  3654. 

nNCHAM,  HENRY. 

Evidence  of,  2258-2271. 

FLEMING,  BALDWYN. 
Evidence  of,  3649-3730. 

FOTHERGILL  SENIOR. 
Evidence  of,  1279-1284. 

FRICTION  BETWEEN  MASTER  AND   MATRON 
AND    SUPERINTENDENT    NURSE. 

Absence  of,  Adcock  2854,  2863  ;  Atkinson  1278 : 
Dury  1747  ;  Hull  2702  ;  Lee  905  ;  Richmond 
2221,  2225 ;  Sandercock  2240 ;  Vulliamy 
1646,  1671  ;    White  2165,  2171,  2182. 

Abticle  IY.  of  Nubsino  Obdeb,  1897,  adequate  : 
Russ  1705. 

Due  to  duties  of  Matbon  :  Davy  3249,  3305 ; 
Flemmg  3649,  3650,  3709;  Fulcher  2278; 
Hawkyard  1203 ;   Humphreys  3039. 

Existence  of,  Barclay  330;  Fleming  3700; 
Fulcher  2278;  Hawes  697;  Holland  3079 1 
Kett  548  ;  MacNeill  (Scotland)  186  ;  Macor- 
mack 1413  ;  Marquardt  2131 ;  Marshall  775 ; 
Preston-Thomss  3608  ;  Raw  2565  ;  Rhodes 
1524,  1556,  1560;  Sir  H.  Robinson  3156; 
Robinson  2495;  Tillotson  985,  991,  1166; 
Wilson  441,  468,  504 ;  X.  1355,  1363,  1395. 

Guabdians  should  have  option  to  assign  coh- 
tbol  of  Infibhabt  to  Masteb  and  Matboh 
OB  Supebintendent  Nubsf  :    Russ   1700. 
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FRY,  MISS. 

Evidence  of,  2872-2938. 

GIBSON,  MISS. 

Evidence  of,  1800-2010. 

GOVERNMENT  NURSING  INSPECTORS.  Eger- 
ton  93 J,  936  ;  Tillotson  1007  ;  Wates  2021. 

GOVERNMENT  NURSING  SERVICE  FOR  POOR 
LAW  INSTITUTIONS.  Gibson  1804,  1925,  1990  ; 
Holland  3091 ;  Maoormack  1400,  1406 ;  Raw 
2668,  2692  ;   Watee  2021 ;   Wilson  87,  424. 

GOVERNMENT  REGISTRATION  OF  NURSES, 
Humphreys  3069 ;    Sir  H.  Robinson  3136. 

GOVERNOR   (MASTER)   OF   WORKHOUSE    IN 
SCOTLAND. 

SUPBEME     OVEB     HbAD     NdBSE    (SiTPKBINTBNDBNT 

Nubse)  :  Barclay  267. 

GRADES  OF  NURSES.    Gibson  1824,  1854,  1951 ; 
Hawkyard  1200. 

See  also  under  "  Nurses." 

GRANT  FROM  EXCHEQUER  IN  AID  OF  COST 
OF  NURSES.  Barclay  261  ;  Dury  1766 ;  Leach 
1328;  MacNeill  196. 

GRANT  TOWARDS  COST  OF  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 
FOR  NURSES.    Wilson  436. 

GRINDLE,  G. 

Evidence  of  :  606-626. 

GUARDIANS. 

Alleged  indiffebence  as  to  intebests  of  Nubsbb  ' 
Hawes  691. 

Could   bemedy   most   existing   gbievances    of 

NuBSEs  :  Lee  876  ;  Russ  1698. 
Eaoeb  to  employ  tbained  Nubses  :  Wilson  92. 
Employ     Holt-Ockley     Nubses  :      Broadwood 

3763  ;  Hobhouse  3814. 

Employ  Jubilee  Fund  Nubses  :  Robmson  2607. 

Incapable  of  contbolling  tbained  nubsing: 
Humphreys  3026. 

Indiffebence  to  skill  of  nubses  appointid: 
Preston-Thomas  3648. 

Intebfebence  of  individual,  as  to  nubsing 
MATTEBS  :   Rhodes  1624.  « .^  j 

Should  be  xtbged  to  dipbove  conditions  of 
NUBSING :  Leach  1296. 

Should  contbibute  towabds  pbemiums  fob  nubses^ 
ANNUITIES :  Humphreys  3068 ;  Wilson  69| 
71,  409. 

Should  employ  Distbict  Nubses  :  See  under 
"  District  Nurses." 

Should  have  option  to  place  Infibmaby  undbb 

CONTBOL  of  MaSTEB  OB  SUPEBINTENDENT  NUBSl  *. 

Russ  1700. 

Should  subscbibe  to  and  get  extba  Nubses  fbom 
Institutions  in  times  of  pbkssubb  :  Wilson  60 ; 
Tillotson  1139. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL.    Wilson  407. 

HALIFAX    UNION. 

Evidence  fbom,  Tillotson  964. 

HAWES,   MRS. 

Evidence  of,  690-772. 

HAWKYARD,   DR. 

Evidence  of,  1178-1234.        ^'':.  :\     ; 
6581. 


HOBHOUSE,    MRS.    CHARLES. 
Evidbncb  of,  3801-3821 

HOLLAND,    SYDNEY. 
Evidencb  of,  3071-3123. 

HOLT-OCKLEY  NURSES. 

Age  of,  Broadwood  3791. 

Class  of,  Broadwood  3760. 

Difficulty  in  obtaining  supply  of,  Broadwood 
3774,  3778. 

Evn>ENCB  AS  to,  Broadwood  3731 ;  Hobhouse  3801. 

GUABDIANS  SUB8CBIBB  FOB,  HobhoUSe  3814. 

Nubses  as  Wabdsmaids  in  Wobkhousbs,  Broad- 
wood 3750,  3767,  3775,  3797  ;  Hobhoose  3819. 

Nubses  bound  to  ssbvb  a  tbbm  of  ybabs,  Broad- 
wood 3746,  3768. 

Objects  of,  Broadwood  3731. 

Subsequent  cabeebs  of,  Broadwood  3762,  3777« 
3787. 

Training  of,  Broadwood  3737,  3764,  3792. 

Will  undsbtakb  cabe  of  out-belief  cases  fob 
GuABDLkNS,  Broadwood  3763 ;  Hobhouse  3813. 

Wobkhousbs  as  Training  Schooi^  fob,  Broadwood 
3742,  3746,  3798. 

WOBKING    OF    BbANCH    OF    THEIB    ASSOCIATION    IN 

Wiltshibe:  Hobhouse  3801. 

HORSHAM. 

Evidence  fbom,  Moore  2791-2835. 

HULL,  MR. 

Evidence  of,  2689-2790. 

HUMPHREYS,    DR. 

Evidence  of,  3016-3070. 

HUMPHREYS',    DR.,   SCHEME.    Humphreys  3016 
and  Appendix. 

Objections  to,  Preston-Thomas  3611. 

HUNSLET   UNION. 

Evidence  fbom,  Hawkyard  1178-1229. 

IMBECILES. 

Nubsing  of,  Fleming  3713 ;   Marshall  779.  1 

INFANTS. 

Cabe  of,  should  be  undeb  Supebintendent  Nubse  : 
Fleming  3660. 

INFIRMARIES. 

Sepabation  of.  fbom  Wobkhousbs  :  See  under 
"Separation.'^ 

Should  be  undeb  contbol  of  Masteb  and  Matbon 
OB  OF  Supebintendent  Nubse,  at  option  of 
GuABDiANs:  Russ  1700. 

Size  of,  to  be  used  as  Tbaining  Schools  fob 
Nubses:  See  imder  "Training  Schools.** 

Size  of,  when  REsmsNT  Medical  Officeb  neoes- 
saby:    iS'ee  under  "Medical  Officer.** 

INHRMARY  COMMITTEE.    Wilson  444.  461. 

INSPECTORS  OF  NURSING.    See  under  "Govem- 
ment  Nursing  Inspectors.** 

INSTITUTIONS,  NURSING. 

QUABDIANS  SHOULD   IN  TIMES   OF  PBESSUBE  OBTAIN 

Nubses    fbom,     Davy    3219;    Gibson    1872; 
Wilson  60. 
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IPSWICH  UNION. 

Evidence  from,  Vulliamy  1615-1672. 

IRELAND. 

Evidence  as  to  Nubsing  of  Foo&  in,  Sir  H.  Robin- 
son  3125-3213. 


JUBILEE    NURSES'    FUND.    Robinson  2507. 

keighley  union. 

EviDBNCB  FROM.    See  Appendix  XVIIL 

KETT,    MISS. 

Evidence  of,  526-689. 

KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 

Evidence  from,  Atkinson  1235-1278. 

KITCHEN  FOR  INFIRMARY  AND  SICK  WARDS. 
Hawes  745  ;   Kett  671  ;   Wilson  456,  464. 

See  also  under  "  Friction." 

KNOTT,    DR. 

Evidence  of,  2346-2474. 

LEACH,  C.  H. 

Evidence  of,  1285-1354. 

LEAVE   OF   NURSES. 

See  under  "Nurses." 

LEE,   MISS. 

Evidence  of,  793-918. 

•LEWISHAM    UNION. 

Evidence  as  to,  Wates  2017-2083. 

UCHnELD    UNION. 

Evidence  from,  773-792. 

LINEN  AND  LAUNDRY  FOR  SICK  WARDS. 
Adcock  2866;  Barclay  271;  Gibson  1862;  Mar- 
quardt  2148 ;  Moore  2805 ;  Raw  2567 ;  Rhodes 
1556  ;  Tillotson  991  ;  Wilson  442, 456, 465  ;  X.  1363, 

LOCAL    GOVERNMENT    BOARD. 

See  also  under  "  Government." 

Should  define  duties  of  Superintendent  NiTBait 
Nurse,  and  Probationers:  Leach  1298. 

LUNATICS  IN  SICK  WARDS.  Lee  879  ;  WHaaa  82, 
115. 

LUTON   UNION. 

Evidence  from,  Richmond  2218-29  7, 


MACNEILL,    MALCOLM. 

EviDSNCS  of,  161-243. 

MACORMACK,    DR. 

Evidence  of,  1396-1486. 

MANSFIELD    UNION. 

Evidence  from,  Bonser  3559-^3605. 

MARQUARDT,   MISS. 

Evidence  of,  2084-2154. 


MARSHALL,   MISS. 

EvmsNGB  of,  773-792. 


LI 


MASTER    OF    WORKHOUSE. 

Duties   of,   which   should   be  transferred  to 
Superintendent  Nurse  : 

As  to  cleansing  of  tvards,    Wilson  487. 

As  to  clothing  of  sick.    Wilson  487. 

As  to  dying  paupers.    Fleming  3654. 

As    to    engaging   temporary   nurse,    Fleming 
3698. 

As  to  partially  disabled.    Fleming  3650,  but 
see  Wilson  496. 

As  to  visiting  sick  tvards.  Fleming  3654 ; 
Wilson  445. 

Jurisdiction  over  Nurses  and  Sick  Wards  : 
Holland  3083,  3108  ;  Rhodes  1513,  1553,  1561 ; 
Tillotson  990,  1174  ;  White  2193  ;  Wilson  442, 
445,  484. 

Should  be  supreme  in  Workhouse  :  Fleming  3709  > 
Gibson  1840  ;   Hawes  714  ;   Kett  661. 

Should  have  no  control  over  Infiruart  : 
Macormack  1417  ;   Robinson  2513. 

Should  have  power  to  summon  Superintendent 
Nurse  to  Workhouse  door  to  receive  Sick  : 
Wilson  450.    • 

MATRON    OF    WORKHOUSE. 

As  Superintendent  Nurse:  Davy  3236,  3242, 
3250  ;  Gibson  1998  ;  Hull  2693,  2769  ;  Moore 
2810,  2830,  2833  ;  Preston-Thomas  3612 ;  Sir 
H.  Robinson  3199. 

As  Trained  Nurse  :  Awbery  2329  ;  Barclay  255  ; 
Davy  3231,  3275,  3284,  3303  ;  Egerton  929, 
943  ;  Fincham  2271  ;  Fleming  3716  ;  Holland 
3121  ;  Hull  2690,  2784  ;  Kett  606  ;  MacNeill 
176;  Moore  2798,  2808;  Preston-Thomas 
3612  ;  Raw  2580 ;  Rhtxies  1581 ;  Richmond 
2222  ;  Sir  H.  Robinson  3188  ;  Tillotson  1138  ; 
Vulliamy  1646,  1799  ;  Wates  2065  ;  Wilson  117, 
118,  466. 

Size  of  Workhouse  where  possible,  Davy  3237. 

Class  of  persons  becoming,  Egerton  924 ;  Fleming 
3709. 

Duties  of  Matron  wmcH  should  be  transferred 
TO  Superintendent  Nurse: 

As  to  bedding  and  linen:  Fleming  3656, 
3659  :  Leach  1352. 

As  to  infants.    Fleming  3660. 

As  to  partially  disabled  in  Infirmary :  Fleming 
3650,  3654,  3655. 

As  to  reporting  Nurses  to  Master:  Fleming 
3662. 

As  to  sick :  Davy  3269,  3271 ;  Fleming  3649, 
3655,  3724. 

As  to  msiting  sick  wards.  Moore  2834  ;  Pres- 
ton-Thomas 3642  ;  Richmond  2234 ;  Sander- 
cock  2253. 

Friction  between  Matron  and  Superintendemt 
Nurse:  S^w under  "Friction." 

Objections  to  "trained  nurse'*  qualificahoh 
FOR  Matron  :  Preston-Thomas  3612 ;  Vulliamy 
1671. 

Salary  of,  Preston-Thomas  3647. 

Should  he  increased :  Hull  2770. 

Should  be  the  wife  of  the  Master  :  Preston-Thomas 
3618,  3624. 

Should  have  jurisdiction  over  nurses  and  sick 
wards:  Russ  1699  tVates  2068,  2070,  2076, 
2079  ;  White  2204. 

Should  have  no  jurisdiction  over  nurses  ob  siok 
wards:  Bonser  3587;  Oibson  1835;  Hawes  700, 
711 ;  Holland  3079,  3082,  3083,  3100,  3111  ; 
Preston-Thomas  3631 ;  Rhodes  1514,  1554 ;  Sir 
H.  Robinson  3141 ;  Tillotson  987  ;  Wilson  477, 
500. 

Should  share  responsibility  with  SuPEROim- 
DENT  Nurse  as  under  Order  of  1897 :  Dury  1773, 
1778 ;  Hull  2789. 

Training  of,  Moore  2815. 
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MATRONS'  COUNCIL  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
IRELAND. 

EviDSNCB  FBOM,  Wates  2017-20S3. 

MEATH  WORKHOUSE  NURSING  ASSOCIATION. 

Evidence  from,  Lee  793-918  ;  Egerton  919-953. 

MEDICAL  OFFICER. 

Insufficienct  of  attbkpanqb  of,  nr  e^bal  wqbx- 
HOUSES:  Fleming  3677. 

Intermediary  between  Supsbintendsnt  Nubsb 
AND  Committee  of  Guardians  :  Macormack  1418  ; 
Rhodes  1519,  1588. 

Rbsidsnt  Medical  Officer  : 

Class  of  persons  becoming,  Preston-Thomas 
3628. 

Salaries  of^  should  be  increased.  Rhodes  1594  ; 
Vulliamy  1624. 

Should  act  as  District  Medical  Officer.  Hawk- 
yard  1206,  1209. 

Size  of  Infirmary  where  necessary,  Gibson 
1816  ;  Hawes  761  ;  Hawkyard  1199,  1204  ; 
Raw  2627  ;  Robinson  2543. 

Training  under,  as  qualification  for  Superin- 
tendent Nurse : 

(Necessoiry) :  Barclay  281 ;  Gibson  1822, 
1856,  1915;  Marquardt  2110;  Robin- 
son 2529. 

(Unnecessary) :  Macormack  1406  ;    Pres- 
i  ton-Thomas  3628  ;  Raw  2625  ;  Rhodes 

1545  ;  Tillotson  982  ;  Vulliamy  1619  ; 
Wilson  138,  147. 

'  Unnecessary  for  training  probationers :    Atkin- 

son  1247  ;   Bonser   3583  ;    Fleming  3719  ; 
Knott  2441. 

Necessary  for  training  probationers :  Atkinson 
1237. 

Responsibiuty  of,  fob  adbquaoy  of  NuBsmo 
Staff:  Davy  3256. 

Salaries  of,  Fleming  3678. 

Should  be  responsible  fob  cleanliness  of  sick 
WARDS :  Robinson  2515. 

Shottld  be  responsible  for  nursing  :  Preston- 
Thomas  3627  ;   Contra,  Robinson  3496. 

SnOtTLD    NOT    HAVE    CONTROL    OF    NT7RSING    STAFF  : 

Hdland  3076. 

MIDWIFERY. 

Should  be  prescribed  as  qualification  : 

For  Superintendent  Nurse :  Buckell  2664 ; 
Davy  3290 ;  FothergUl  1284.  See  also 
under  "  Supmntendent  Nurse.'- 

For  Probationers ;  Fleming  3699. 

For  Nurses  :  Egerton  927. 

MOORE,  MRS. 

Evidence  of,  2791-2835. 


NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF    WORKHOUSE 
MASTERS  AND  MATRONS. 

Evidence  from,  Awbery  2325-2345  ;  Fincham 
2268-2271  ;  Fulcher  2272-2324 ;  Richmond 
2218-2237  ;  Sandercock  2238-2257  ;  White  2155- 
2217. 

NATIONAL  POOR  LAW  OFFICERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

EvmENCE  FROM,  Lcach  1285-1354;  Fothergill 
1279-1284. 

NIGHTINGALE  FUND.    Wilson  158. 

NIGHT   NURSES.    Fleming   3695;    Rhodes    1529; 
Richmond  2231. 
6581. 


NORTHERN  WORKHOUSE  NQRSING  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Evidence  from,  Hawes  690-772 ;  Kett  526^89 ; 
ManhaU  773-792. 

NORWICH  tJNION. 

EvmENCE  FROM,  Stoue  3319-3558. 

NURSES. 

Administrativb  capacity  of,  Holland  301^  ;  Hull 
2771;  Knott  2446,  2464;  Marquardt  2120; 
Raw  2615  ;  Robinson  2535  i  White  2216. 

Advertisements  fob  (Futelity  of),  Hawkyard 
1190,  1213;  Holland  3123  f  Leach  1326; 
Preston-Thomas  3607;  Russ  1739;  Tillotson 
1026. 

Army  Nurses  :  See  under  **  Army  Nursing  Ser- 
vice." 

Class  of  persons  becomino,  Hawkyard  1187  ; 
Hull  2701 ;  Lee  800,  864  ;  Tillotson  999. 

Cooking  for,  Fleming  3668. 

Difficulty  in  obtainino, 

General :  Broadwood  3774, 3778  ;  Ddvy  3215  ; 
Gibson  1804,  1986 ;  Humphreys  3061  ; 
Leach  1293  ;  Wilson  26,  125. 

In  Poor  Law  Service:  Atkmson  1236,  1251  ; 
Bonser  3577,  3593;    Buckell  2668,  2678; 
Davy  3215  ;    Dury  1744  ;    Fincham  2266  ; 
Fleming  3665;    Gibson  1804,  1812,  1847, 
1  1928,1993;    Hawkyard  1180,  1191,  1193  ; 

Holland  3076,  3114,  3123;  Humphreys 
3021  ;  Kett  660  ;  Knott  2347,  2361,  2375, 
2404 ;  Leach  1295  ;  Lee  797,  825,  829  ; 
MacNeill  222;  Macormack  1398,  1442, 
1484 ;  Marquardt  2055,  2089,  2094  ;  Pres- 
ton-Thomas 3607  ;  Raw  2604 ;  Rhodes 
1499  ;  Richmond  2231 ;  Stone  3320,  8327  ; 
Tillotson  975,  1028,  1177  ;  Vulliamy  1639  ; 
Wates  2052  ;  X.  1390. 

Not  general  outside  Poor  Law  Service :  HoUan  1 
3076,  3089  ;  Rhodes  1523. 

Duties  of. 

Under  existing  Orders,    Fleming  3649. 

Should  be  defined  by  Board  :  Gibson  2014  5 
Leach  1298. 

Should  be  revised  :  Preston-Thomas  3638. 

Employed  on  Housework  in  Hospitals  :  Broad- 
wood  3779. 

Examinations  FOR,  «^e  under  "Examinations.** 

Excessive  length  of  hours  of  duty  of,  Lee  852. 

Extra  NURsn  should  bi^  obtained  from  Institu- 
tions IN  TIMES  OF  pressure  :  Wilsou  60.  See  also 
under  "Guardians.** 

Grades  of,  Broadwood  3795 ;  Macormack  1407, 
1446,  1462  ;  Tillotson  999,  1135  ;  Vulliamy 
1643  ;  Wilson  137, 139, 416. 

Advisable :  Broadwood   3795  ;  Lee  841,  906   . 
822,  880,  887. 

Inadvisable:  Knott  2455. 

HoLT-OcKLEY,  See  under  "  Holt-Ockley  System.** 

Leave  of,  Atkinson  1260  ;  Fleming  3695  ;  Fry 
2913  ;  Kett  611 ;  Knott  2371,  2386  ;  Lee  851 ; 
Marauardt  2098 ;  Rhodes  1507,  1561 ;  Rich- 
mond 2235  ;  Robinson  2495  ;  Sandercock  2252  ; 
Tillotson  1022;  Wates  2070;  White  2168; 
Wilson  40,  443. 

Monotony  of  life  of,  Lee  860 ;  Russ  1686  ;  Sander- 
cock 2252  ;  Vulliamy  1628  ;  Wilson  46. 

No  DIFFICULTY  IN  OBTAINING,  Adcock  ( W.  Bromwich) 
2844,  2869  ;  Broadwood  3778 ;  Gibson  1843 ; 
Hawkyard  1233;  Knott  2373;  Leach  1310, 
1325  ;  Moore  2819,  2826  ;  Rhodes  1494  ;  Wates 
2029,  2038  ;  Wiison  (in  towns)  29. 

Number  and  salaries  of,  in  1844  :  Fleming  3666. 

Paupers  ebiployed  as,  Humphreys  3037  ;  Stoue 
3327.    See  "  Pauper  Nurses.** 

r2 
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NURSES  {Continued). 

Pensions  rOB,  Hdlaiid  3091 ;  Knott  2454 ;  Lee 
912  ;  Marqiiardt2096  ;  Preston-Thomas  3608,| 
3611 ;  Wilson  17,  67,  70,  409. 

PSOPKB  SUPPLY  OF,  SHOULD  BE  FOBOID  ON  GUABDIANS 

BY  Local  Qovebnment  Boabd:   Holland  3092, 
i  3103  ;  Raw  2578,  2594. 

Pbopobtion  of,  to  patients  :  Barclay  263,  351 ; 
Buckell  2671  ;  Egerton  933  ;  Fry  2879  ;  Gibson 
1868,  1877  ;  Hawes  762  ;  Holland  3073  ;  Hum- 
phreys 3044  ;  Kett  548,  591  ;  Knott  2382,  2424  ; 
Lee  854, 879  ;  Marqnardt  2097  ;  Preston-Thomas 
3645;  Wilson  51. 

FbOSPIOTS    of    PBOMOnON    SHOULD    BE    IMPBOVED  : 

Vulliamy  1628  ;  Wates  2042. 

Qualification  Ain>  tbaining  of,  Davy  3252  ;  Kett 
636  ;  Leach  1288  ;  MacNeill  201. 

QuABTEBS  OF,  Barclay  389  ;  Fincham  2266  ;  Flem- 
ing 3667  ;  Kett  558,  613  ;  Lee  859  ;  MacNeill 
223;  Macormack  1444;  Rhodes  1501,  1578; 
Rnss  1691 ;  Wilson  79. 

Queen's  Jxtbilee  Nubses  : 

Training  of,  Holland  3117. 

i  Rations  of,  Davy  3279  ;  Macormack  1486  ;  Mar- 
shall 790  ;  Rhodes  1506,  1533  ;  Richmond 
2228  ;  Russ  1694, 1719, 1721  ;  White  2211  ; 

L  Wilson  36. 

(  McLster  should  be  allowed  discretion    to  vary  : 

Davy  1781 

Nurees   should  he  allowed    to  choose  part  of 
rations :  Fleming  3667,  3675  ;    Hull  2730 ; 
V.  Knott.  2391. 

Baiions  should  not  be  sent  to  kitchen  separately : 
/  Davy  1785. 

t    ,  Should  be  improved  :  Atkinson  1258  ;    Hawes 

749  ;   Hull  2709. 

Registeb  of,   Barclay  382;    Humphreys  3069; 
MacNeill  199. 

Reluctance  to  leave  home  distbict:  Vulliamy 
1637,  1645,  1654. 

Salabies  of,  Fry  2900  ;  Gihson  1850 ;  Knott  2364, 
^  2379;  MacNeill  225. 

Increase  of,  will  not  alone  increase  supply  of 
i  nurses  :    Davy  3220  ;  contra,  Leach  1295. 

In  Poor  Law  Service :  Holland  3091 ;   Macor- 
I  mack  1443;    Moore  2822;    Rhodes  1505, 

1522, 1585  ;  Russ  1712  ;  Wilson  10,  58. 

Insufficient    in    Rural    Workhouse:    Fleming 
3666. 

[  Outside   Poor   Law  Service:    Holland   3087; 

'   '  Preston-Thomas  3608  ;  Wilson  7. 

«  Partly  repaid  out  of  Imperial  Funds  in  Scotr 

land:  MacNeill  196. 

Sebvants  fob,  Fleming  3667,  3685  ;    Kett  590  : 
I  Marshall  790 ;  Moore  2794,  2819  ;    Richmond 

2238 ;    Russ    1687,    1695 ;    Sandercock    2245, 
2251  ;  White  2215. 

I  Should  be  bound  to  sebve  a  tebh  of  yeabs  in  Poob 
Law  Sebvice  :  Broadwood  3746,  3758  ;  Tillotson 
1009;  Wilson  123.  See  also  under  "Proba- 
tioners.'- 

Sbould  be  sebvants  of  State  and  guabanteed 
EMPLOYMENT :    Raw  2578,  2609 ;    Wilson   101. 

See  also  "  Government  Nursing  Service.'* 
Sick  leave  of,  Knott  2384. 
Status  of,  should  be  impboved  :  Wilson  17. 
Subsequent  cabeebs  of,  Hull  2780 ;    Kett  543 ; 

Wilson  106,  161,  417. 
Table  appointments  fob,  Fleming  3675. 
Tenube  of  office  :  Leach  1305. 
Tbained  in  Poob  Law  Sebvice  should  be  kept 

IN  Poob  Law  Sebvice  :  Holland  3091 ;  Raw, 

2544,  2555. 
Tbaining    Schools    fob.   See    under    *' Training 
i  Schools." 

TJntfobm  of.  Fleming  3695,  3709. 


NUBSES  (Continued). 

Untbained  febsons  appointed  as»  Hawkyard 
1181 ;  Kett  551,  600 ;  Lee  797  ;  Preston-Thomas 
3607  ;  Russ  1695,  1737  ;  Wilson  61 ;  X.  1381. 

NURSING  DEPARTMENT  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED 
AT  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD.  Gibsoik 
1804,    1925,    1990. 

See  also  under  "Government  Nursing  Servioe.'*^ 

NURSING  INSTITUTIONS. 

Shouu)  be  used  to  supply  nubses  fob  acute 
CASES  IN  SHALL  WOBKHOUSBS :  Glhson   1872. 

Used  by  Guabdians  to  supply  tebcpobaby  defi* 
dBNCY  OF  pbbxanent  NUBSES :  Davy  3219. 

NURSING  ORDER  OF  1897. 
See  under  "  Order." 

NURSING  SERVICE  FOR  POOR  LAW  PURPOSES 
SHOULD  BE  ESTABLISHED  BY  GOVERNMENT. 

See  under  "Government.** 

NURSING,  POOR  LAW. 

Dbtebiobation  of.  Raw  2545. 

Impbovembnt  in,  since  Obdeb  of  1897:  Rhodes 
1576. 

OLD  AND  INFIRM  CASES  IN  SICK  WARDS. 
See  under  **  Attendants  '*  and  "  Chronic  Gases." 

OPERATIONS  (SURGICAL)  IN  WORKHOUSE  IN- 
FIRMARIES.  Knott  2427;  Marquardt  2115; 
Rhodes  1574;  Wilson  45. 

BOABD*S  BEFUSAL  TO  ALLOW,  DECBEASES  THE  VALUB 
OF  WOBXHOUSES  AS  TBAINING  SCHOOLS  FOB  NUBSES  : 

Dury  1767;  Fleming  3683;  Hawkyard  1100» 
1216,  1225. 

Fees  fob,  Fleming  3650 ;  Hawkyard  1190. 

ORDER  OF  1897  AS  TO  NURSING. 

Appboved  :  Moore  2820 ;  Raw  2623 ;  Rhodes 
1576 ;  Wates  2079 ;  White  2161,  2178,  2216. 

DiBAFFBOVED :  HoUand  3076,  30S]L ;  Wilson  129» 
468. 

Effect  of,  on  supply  of  pbobationebs  :  Atkinson 
1237,  1256. 

Incbbased  the  difficulty  of  obtainino  nubsd  : 
Stone  3327. 

Insufficiency  of  pbescbibed  tbaining  of  Supebqi- 
TENpENT  Nubses  undeb.  Atkinson  1244. 

Sufficiency  of  pbescbibed  duties  of  Supebin- 

TENDENT  NUBSE  AND  MaTBON  UNDEB,  BueksU 
2645. 

OUT-RELIEF  NURSING.  Rhodes  1548,  1584; 
Robinson  2476,  2501. 

As  MEANS  OF  INCBEASING  EXPEBIENCE  AND  DEOBEASIHO 
MONOTONY     FOB     WOBKHOUSE     NUBSBB  :     BoDSer 

3604 ;  Buckell  2653,  2667  ;  Davy  3294 ;  Dury 
1791 ;  Fleming  3709 ;  contra.,  Gihson  1876. 

UnDEBTAKEN  BY  HOLl^OCKLEY  NUBSINO  ASSO- 
CIATION :  Hobhouse  3813. 


PAUPER    ATTENDANTS    IN    SICK    WARDS. 
Fleming  3693. 

PAUPER   NURSES.    Humphreys   3037;   Lee   897; 
MacNeill  209,  217. 

See  also  under  "  Nurses." 

POOR   LAW    OFFICERS*   ASSOCIATION. 
Evidence  fbom,  Leach  1285-1354. 

PORTSMOUTH. 

EvmENCE  fbom.  Dr.  Knott  2346. 

PREMIUM   PAID   FOR   TRAINING   OF   PROBA- 
TIONERS.   liCe  882. 
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FBBSION-THOMAS,  H. 

^,     EVIDINOB  OF,  3606-3648. 

FBOBAnONEBS. 

Aai  OF,  Hawkyard  1181 :  HnU  2787 ;  Kali  534 ; 
LiAGH  1348 ;  Marqtuurdt  2103 ;  Bhodes  1607  ; 
BobinaQQ  2626. 

Class  of  pibsons  bbcohing,  AikmBon  1238 ;  Davy 
3282;  Fry  2924;  Hull  2765;  Eett  566; 
Knott  2349,  2406 ;  Leach  139 ;  Lee  817 ; 
Stone  3328 ;  Watee  2037  ;  White  2165. 

^  Clas$  imjmmng.  Bonaer  3580 ;  Fnlcber  2323  ; 
GibBon  2009. 

In  Scotland.    MacNeill  229. 

DnnoiTLTy  in  obtainino,  Aikinson  1237 ;  Brown 
2971,  2991 ;  Stone  3328. 

Emplotid  as  Assistant  Nubsb  :  Stone  3335. 

Employed  as  NmiSBB :  Bonliam-Garter  1 ;  Hawk- 
yard  1188. 

Examination  of.    See  under  **  Examination.'' 

Inixbchange  of,  bbtwxbn  Unions  under  Tobx- 
SHiBS   Sohxmb:   Hawkyard    1195. 

!   Lbavx  Poor  Law  Skbvice  because  no  vacanoibb  : 
Baw  2603. 

Lbotubbsfob,  Atkinson  1249. 

No  DiFFicuLTT  IN  OBTAINING,  BoDser  3578  (but  See 
3585);  Buckell  2635;  Carter  2948.  2962; 
Fnlcher  2322;  Hawkyard  1186;  Hull  2718; 
Kett  536  ;  Leaeh  1291,  1314 ;  Lee  917  ;  MacNeill 
229  ;  Macormack  1440  ;  Marquardt  2086,  2089  ; 
Bhodes  1498 ;  Bobinson  2487 ;  Tillotoon  973 ; 
Vulliamy  1629 ;  Watee  2033. 

Not  bbluotant  to  lbavx  home  distbiot  fob 

TBAINING  :  Knott  2405. 

Payment  of,  Kett  578 ;  Knott  2377. 

In  Scotland  :  Barclay  289 ;  Fleming  3711. 

Qualifications  of,  Fleming  3698 ;  Egerton  945. 

Bbluotant  to  leave  theib  own  district  fob 
TBAINING  :  Preston-Thomas  3637  ;  VolUamy  1627. 

Salabt  of,  Holland  3079  ;  Knott  2377 ;  Macormack 
1443. 

Should  be  bound  to  sebve  a  tebm  of  teabs  as 
NUBSES  IN  PooB  Law  Seevice  :  Wilson  93,  421, 
432,  439. 

Should  not  be  '*  bound  '*  to  sbbvb  in  Poob  Law 
Sebvice  fob  tebm  of  teabs  :  Fleming  3711 ; 
Gibson  1899,  1928,  1931 ;  Kett  543,  642 ;  Lee 
802,  807. 

Subsequent  cabeebs  of,  Atkinson  1270 ;  Barclay 
291;  Hull  2704;  Knott  2419;  Leach  1352; 
Lee  806  ;  Tillotson  957  ;  Wates  2039  ;  Wilson  18 

TBAINING  OF,  HoUand  3088,  3117 ;  Marquardt 
2105,2114,2125;  Baw  2576;  Bhodes  1539, 
1545,  1604 ;  Bobinson  2518  ;  Stone  3346  ; 
Vulliamy  1631  ;  Wilson  93,  138,  156,  158, 
421, 432. 

At  Portsmouth  :  Knott  2366. 

By  Meath  Association  :  Lee  809,  836. 

In  Scotland  :  MacNeill  231,   233. 

Need  not  he  completed  at  same  jdace  :  Stone 
3328 ;  Tillotson  1148 ;  Wilson  158. 

Should  not  he  allowed  at  non-training  schools : 
Hawes  757 ;  Kett  570 ;  Leach  1289,  1290, 
1304,   1351. 

Tbbtimonialb  :  Atkinson  1269. 

JPBOPOBTION  OF  PATIENTS  TO  NUBSES.    Barclay 
263 ;  BuckeU  2671. 

See  under  "Nurses.*-  ,         .  , 


QUiOJnCATION  OF  PBOBATIONEBS,  NUBSES, 
AND  SUPEBINTENDENT  NUBSES. 

See  under  '*  Prohationers,'*  "Nurses,*'  and  "  Super- 
intecdent  Nurses  **  respectively. 


QUABTEB8,   NUBSES'. 
See  under   "NuiBes.-- 

QUEEN*S  JUBHiEE  NUBSES.    Holland  3117. 

BAW,  DB. 

EvmsNOE  OF,  2544-2633. 
BEADING  UNION  WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARY. 

EXOBPTIONAL      POSmON     AS      TBAININO      SCHOOL: 

Wilson  142. 

BEQISTRATION  OF  NURSES  BT  QOVEBNMBNT. 
Humphreys  3069.  - 

See  also  under  **  Nuises.'* 

REGISTRATION  OF  NURSES  BT  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT BOARD.  Baw  2610 ;  ffir  H.  Bobinson  3135  ; 
Wilson  103. 

REGULATIONS. 

As    TO    DUTIES     OF    SUFBBINTBNDEMT    NUBSB    (aT 

Atoham):  Fulcher  2299. 

As  to  Nubsino  AoHDnsTBATiON  (at  Stookpobt)  : 
HuU   2740. 

As  TO  BESPEonvB  position  of  Matbon  and  Sufbbin- 
tendent  Nubsb:  unnbobsabt:  Adoook  2858. 

REGULATIONS  DEFINING  DUTIES  OF  MASTER, 
MATRON,  AND  SUPERINTENDENT  NURSE^ 

See  under  "Superintendent  Nurse— Status.*' 

RESIDENT  MEDICAL  OFFICER. 

Difficulty  of  Appointino,  at  sicauueb  Wobe- 
bouses:  Brown  2987,  2994. 

Size  of  Infibhabt  wbebb  nbobbsabt  :  Hull  2714  ; 
Humphreys  3042.      See   also   under  *' Medical.. 
Officer." 

RHODES,  DR.  ^^     -    . 

EVIDBNOB  OF,   1487-1614. 

RICHMOND,  MRS. 

EvmENOE  OF,  2218-2237.  ^  ^. 

ROBINSON,  DB. 

EviDENOB  OF,  2475-2543.  ,  V 

BOBINSON,  Sm  H.  '^ 

Evidence  of,  3125-3213.  \  -   ^ 

BOTHEBHAM  UNION. 

Evidence  fbom,  Hawes  690-772. 

BOYAL  NATIONAL  PENSION  FUND.  Wilson 
67,  407. 

BUSS,  MR.  .. 

Evidence  of,  1673-1740. 

SALARIES  OF  NUBSES. 
See  under  "Nurses.** 

SANDEBCOCK,  MBS. 

Evidence  of,  2238-2267.  "  -     ;   •' 

SCOTLAND.' 

Systeic  of  Poob  Law  Nubsing  in,  MaeNeill  and 
Barclay  161-406. 

SCBUBBEBS     and     WABDSMAIDS     IN     SICK 
WABDS. 

Appointment  of,  a  source  of  friction  between 
Master  and  Superintendent  Nune :  Fry  2896. 

Difficulty  as  to,  Dury  1773 ;  Marquardt  2143  ; 
Bhodes  1560;  Buss  1689;  Tillotson  1166; 
White  2182 ;  Wilson  452  ;  X.  1395. 

HoltOckley  Nubseb  as,  Broadwood  3750,  3767, 
3775,  3798  :  Hobhouse  3819. 

Should  be  paid  :  Fleming  3695  ;  Gibson  1982. 
When  Paupebs,  should  be  undbe  Supebiktendent 
Nubsb  while  in  Infibhabt  :  Kett  666. 
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SCIJLCOATES  UNION.  ^    T 

EviDBNCB  FBOM,  BobinsOD  2475-2543. 

SEPARATION  OF  INFIRMARIES  FROM  WORK- 
HOUSES.   Wilson  20,  34,  107. 

Objbotions  to,  Davy  3224. 

PKoacohMS  TO  Qov^Ny  Davj  3317. 

Size  ow  Infibmasies  whbks  possible  :  Hawes  698, 
760. 

KRYANTSFOR  NURSES. 
See  under  "  Nurses." 

SICK  IN  SICK  WARDS. 

Increase  in  number  of,  Russ  1682. 

Proportion    requiring    nursing  :    Davy    3253 
Preston-Thomas  3645. 

Should  be  removed  from  small  County  Work- 
HOUSES  to  District  Hospitals  :  E^wes  768 ; 
Humphreys  3019. 

Should  be  sent  from  small  to  large  Work- 
houses :  Wilson  123,  413. 

Unwilling  to  come  to  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  to 
BE  NURSED :  DuTy  1769,  1787  (but  See  1794). 

Willing  to  comb  to  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  to  be 
NURSED :  Brown  3000. 

STANDARD  CURRICULUM  OP  TRAINING  FOR 
NURSES.  Raw,  2618  ;  Robinson  2527  ;  Tillot- 
son  977. 

See  under  "  Curriculum." 

STATUS  OF  NURSES  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 
NURSES. 

See  under  "  Nurses "  and  **  Superintendent 
Nurses." 

STOCKPORT  UNION. 

Evidence  from,  Hull  2689-2790. 

STONE,  REV. 

Evidence  of,  3319-3558. 

STORES  FOR  INHRMARY  AND  SICK  WARDS. 

Should  be  issued  quarterly  by  Master  on  Re- 
quisition OF  Superintendant  Nurse:  Hawes 
714,  737. 

Should  be  kept  by  Superintendent  Nurse  : 
Marshall  776  ;  Wilson  442  ;  X.  1367. 

STRUCTURAL  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  INFIR- 
MARIES. , 

Effect  of,  on  economy  of  Nursing  :  Knott  2431, 
2437.  Hi 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  BY  GUARDIANS  TO  NURSING 
INSTITUTIONS. 

See  under  "  Guardians.-' 

SUPERANNUATION  ACT  (POOR  LAW). 

Failure  of^  as  regards  Nurses  :  Preston-Thomas 
3608. 

Nurses  contract  out  of  :  Tillotson  1166. 

SUPERINTENDENT  NURSES. 

As  Matrons  of  Workhouses  :  Raw  2562. 

Dearth  of,  Marquardt  2116. 

Duties  of,  at  Luton.  See  Appendix.  Wibon 
136,  442,  443,  488. 

Examination  :  Macormack  1406  ;  Tillotson  1163. 

Friction  between,  and  Masters  and  Matrons: 
See  under  "  Friction." 

Grades  of,  Vulliamy  1644. 

Incompetence  of,  as  Administrators  :  Fulcher 
2281.  See  also  "  Nurses— Administrative 
Capacity." 


SUPERINTENDENT  NURSES  {Continued).        '     ^ 
Independent  of  Matron. 

In  ScaUand.    MacNeill  185.  . 

Leave  of,  Wibon  444. 

No  DEARi^  OF,  Gibson  1928. 

No  GENERAL  DESIRE  AMONG  NuRSES  TO  BECOME,  Lm 

908. 

-  Position  and  FONoraoNs  of,  AtkinsoH  1243,  1261 ; 
Davy  3222,  3290 ;  Egerton  928,  947  ;  Fleming 
. ..  3683,  3698,  3726  ;  Gibson  1842,  1860,  1975-7 ; 
Hawes  721  ;  Kett  661.  , 

In  Scotland:  Barclay  273,  322,  332;  Mae 
Neill  185. 

QuALiFioA-noNS  AND  TRAINING  OF,  Broadwood  3751 ; 
3771 ;  Holland  3117;  Knott  2359 ;  Leach 
12Q3 ;  Stone  3338 ;  Tillotson  984,  1148, 
1162 ;  Vulliamy  1623,  1661. 

Midwifery.  Broadwood  3751.  3771 ;  Fleming 
3700 ;  Hobhouse  3821 ;  Marquardt  2111 ; 
Rhodes  1600.    See  also  under     Midwifery." 

Neeeuiiy  far  expirienee  in  AdministratiaH : 
Fulcher  2281 ;  Gibson  1829,  1951. 

Necessity  of  Training  under  Besident  Medical 
Officer.    See  under  "  Medical  Officer." 

[  Prescribed  Training  under  Order  of  1897  tV 
sufficient:   Atkinson  1244. 

Qualification  should  be  by  examinatitm  rather 
than  by  training :  Hawkyard  1202];  Leach, 
1293. 

Training  in  non-training  school  should  count 
towards  qualification  oa  Superintendent 
Nurse:  Buckell  2636;  2682;  Carter  2951, 
2959  ;  Egerton  926  ;  Fleming  3714,  3721, 
3723 ;  Hawkyard  1195,  1199 ;  Leach  1345. 

Training  under  Resident  Medical  Officer  un- 
necessary :  Bonser  3583,  3586 ;  Fleming 
3670 ;  Hull  2735  ;  Kett  628 ;  Leach  1320. 

Salary  of,  Russ  1711. 

Should  have  power  to  send  for  Medical  Officer  : 
X.  1380. 

Size  of  Infirmaries  in  which  Superinxbndent 
Nurse  Necessary  : 

In  England  :    Davy  3255. 

In  Scotland:    Barclay  365  ;  MacNeill  L79. 

Status  of,  Holland  3079,  3112  ;  Macormack  1423  ; 
Moore  2815;  Raw  2562;  Rhodes  1514,  1517, 
1566  ;  Richmond  2225,  2227  ;  Robinson  2495 ; 
Sandercock  2242;  Tillotson  981,  994,  1172; 
Wates  2080 ;  White  2168  ;  Wilson  498  ;  X.  1367, 
1374,  1380. 

Supply  of,  Raw  2559. 

Tenure  of  Office  of,  Davy  3258,  3272  ;  Fleming 
3713  ;  Leach  1303,  1342  ;  Preston-Thomas  3641 ; 
Rhodes  1608. 

Untrained  persons  appointed  as,  Kett  587. 

TABLE  APPOINTMENTS  FOR  NURSES. 
See  under  "  Nurses." 

TEMPORARY  NURSE. 

Duties  of  Master  as  to  Engaging, 

See  under  "  Master." 
Use  of,  under  Article  5  of  Nursing  Order  1897 : 
Fleming  3698. 


TENURE  OF  OFFICE  OF  NURSE  AND  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT  NURSE. 

See  under  "  Nurse  "  and  "  Superintendent  Nurse.-' 
TILLOTSON,  Mr. 

EvmENCE  OF.  954-1177 
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TRAINING  OF  NURSES  IN  POOR  LAW  INSTITU- 
TIONS. 

At  NON-TRAINING  SCHOOLS,  SHOULD  NOT  BE  ALLOWED  : 

Wates  2046,  2055  ;  Wilson  138. 

Detkuobation  OF,  Raw  2545. 

Value  or,  Gibson  1894  ;  Raw  2550,  2552,  2601  > 
Rhodes  1612  ;  Tillotson  1021 ;  Vulliamy  1655  > 
Wates  2064;  Wilson  61. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  NURSES. 

Board  should  prescribe  lONmUM  number  of  beds 
FOR,  Gibson  2010. 

Capaoitt  of  EXISTING,  Humphreys  3045. 

Definition  of,  Macormack  1457 ;  Sir  H.  Robin- 
son  3145  ;  Wates  2057  ;  Wilson  148,  150. 

Difficulty  of  defining,  Davy  3289 ;  Fleming 
3670 ;  Gibson  1820. 

ExiSTiNO  NUMBERS  OF,  INSUFFICIENT :  Humphreys 
3060 ;  Vulliamy  1627  ;  Wilson  140. 

NbOEBSITT  FOB  PRESCRIBING  WHAT  SHALL  BE,  SlT  H. 

Robinson  3127. 

Need  of  resident  medical  officer  for.  Sir  H. 
Robinson  3140.    See  under  "  Medical  Officer.-* 

Number  of,  Gibson  1855. 

Register  of,  Fleming  3708 ;  Leach  1353. 

Should  receive  Government  Grant  :  Wilson  436. 

Size  of,  Humphreys  3040 ;  Knott  2440 

What  constitutes,  Barclay  279,  339,  389 ;  Knott 
2356,  2396,  2441 ;  MacNeill  202. 

TRAMPS. 

Waiting  on,  a  grievance  of  nurses  :  Lee  845, 908* 

TWINING,  LOUISA. 

Evidence  from,  Sm  Appendix  XIX. 

UNIFORM  OF  NURSES. 
See  under  '*  Nurses.*' 

UNTRAINED  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  AS  NURSES. 
See  under  ''  Nurses.'* 

VISITING  SICK  WARDS. 

Duties  of  master  and  matron  as  to. 
See  under  "  Master  **  and  '*  Matron.*' 

VULLIAMY,  Mr. 

Evidence  of,  1615-1672. 


WARDSMAIDS. 

See  under  "  Scrubbers.' 


WAR  WITH  BOERS  A  CAUSE  OF  DEARTH   OF 
NURSES.    Tillotson  976. 

WATES,  Mrs. 

Evidence  of,  2017-83. 


WELLS  UNION. 

Evidence  from,  Russ  167  c 


-1740. 


WEST  BROMWICH  UNION. 

Evidence  from,  Adcock  2836-71. 

WEST  DERBY  UNION.  11 

Evidence  from,  Raw  2544-2633. 

WHITE,  Mr. 

Evidence  of,  2155-2217. 

WILSON,  Miss. 

Evidence  of,  3-160 ;  407-504. 

WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARY  NURSING  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Evidence  from,  Bonham-Carter  1-2;  Hum- 
phreys 3016-70  ;  Wilson  3-160,  407-504. 

WORKHOUSE  MASTERS  AND  MATRONS*  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Evidence  from,  White  2155-2217. 

WORKHOUSES. 

Old,  with  mant  small  rooms,  require  many 
nurses  :  Knott  2437. 

Relative  size  of,  Davy  3226. 

Should  be  separate  from  Infirmary  where 
possible  :  MacQrmack  1476. 

Small  Workhouses:  See  under  *' County  Work- 
houses.^' 

Without  Masters  :  Preston-Thomas  3621. 

X.,  NURSK 

Evidence  of,  1355-1395. 

YORKSHIRE  NURSING  BOARD. 

Evidence  from,  Atkinson  1235-1278  ;  Hawkyard 
1178-1229 ;  TiUotson  1005. 

YORKSHIRE  NURSING  BOARD  SCHEME. 

Approved  :  Brown  2983 ;  Marquardt  2107 ; 
TiUotson  1005. 

Disapproved  :  Dury  1750 ;  Gibson  1941 ;  Macor- 
mack 1447;  Preston-Thomas  3633;  Rhodes 
1552  ;  Robinson  2523  ;  Wilson  429. 

FmANdAL  DIFFIOULTy  IN  REGARD  TO,  TillotSOU  1151. 
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Ck>py  of  Resolution  forwarded  by  a  large  number  of  Boards  of  Guardians  as  to  the  status 
of  the  Superinteiident  Nurse,  &a 
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Return  as  to  difficulty  in  obtaining  Nurses  in  Poor  Law  Institutions  of  England  and 


Wales  in  year  ended  June  1902. 
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Comparison  of  Numbers  and  Salaries  of  Poor  Law  Nurses  in  the  years  1896  and  1901. 

Appendix  V.     ;---       -       --       -        -       •       -       -       -       -       -    loH 

Statement  as  to  Number  of  Probationers  in  Provincial  Training.  Schools  at  beginning  of 
August  1902. 

APPENDIX  VL    -        -        - -        -  -     .        .       ^.    153 

Return  and  Memorandum  as  to  appointment  of  Poor  Law  Nurses  in  year  ended  1901. 

Appendix  VIL -       -    160 

Miss  Stansfeld's  Returns  as  to  Probationers  in  Metrop(^tan  Separate  Infirmaries. 

Appendix  VIIL         -       -       -       -       -       •       -       -       .       --      .      .  -       -   .    -    164 
Mr.  Wethered's  Nursing  Returti  for  1902. 

Appendixes.    - -       -       -    168 

Poor  Law  Board's  Circular  of  6th  May  1865. 

Appendix X. -       -       -       .'      -  ."     :  ,  169 

Dn  Humphrey's  Scheme  for  Training  Poor  Law  Nurses. 

Appendix  XI. 179 

Statement  as  to  Number  of  Assistant  Nurses  whose  appointm^its  were  sanctioned  by 
the  Board  between  5th  March  and  6th  July  1902. 

Appendix  XIL  -       *       -       -       -       -       -       ^       .       .-.--•       -  ,180 
Mr.  Jenner  Fust's  Nursing  Returns. 

Appendix  XIIL         -       - -       -       -       -       .....    lart'. 

Statement  as  to  Additional  Number  of  Nurses  employed  by  the  Army  Nursing  Service* 
in  consequence  of  the  Boer  War. 

Appendix  XIV. 182 

CJorrespondenee  as  to  Number  of  Nurses  emnloyed  by  the  Metroi)olitan  Asylums  Board 
in  1896,  and  1901,  and  in  consequence  of  tne  Smallpox  Epidemic 

Appendix  XV. •       -       -    184 

Correspondence  indicating  the  scheme  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  for  using  the 
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L-^MB.  BAGEKAL'S  REPOBT. 


NURSING  IN  WORKHOUSES  MEMORANDUll 


1.— As  to  any  Dfficulties  in  ObUining  Nurses. 

My  experience  has  generally  been  that  the  main 
diiBcolty  in  getting  nurses  has  arisen  in  small  country 
workhouses. 

The  reasons  for  this  difficulty  are : — 

(a)  Inadequate  salary. 
(6)  Bad  accommodation, 
(e)  Long  hours  and  monotonous  occupation. 
(<i)  Dislike  of  young  people  for  quiet  country 
places  and  districts. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  nursins  of  the  outdoor 
poor  might  be  carried  on  in  a  rural  distnct  by  the  work- 
house nurses  to  a  certain  extent  Possibly  this  extra 
outside  work  mi^^t  be  an  attraction  to  a  fully  certified 
nurse  who  has  no  fancy  for  the  mere  daily  routine  of 
looking  after  old  people  dying  of  senile  decay.  She 
would  be  able  wich  an  assistant  nurse  to  look  alter  the 
few  workhouse  patients,  and  to  make  daily  tours  of 
the  outdoor  sick  poor.  An  experiment  of  this  kind  on  a 
rather  large  scale  was  tried  last  year  at  Sculcoatesi 
but  it  has  recently  been  abandoned.  A  similar  scheme 
is  working  at  Rochdale. 

2  and  3. — ^I  have  no  observations  to  make  on  these 
heads,  as  the^  appear  to  me  to  belong  more  to  the 
region  of  medical  experts.  On  general  grounds,  how- 
ever, I  think  that  the  qualifying  age  of  probationers 
should  not  be  lower  than  21.  I  would  also  add  that 
my  own  strong  feelipg  is  that  probationers  should  not 
be  allowed  in  angr  rurai  workhouse,  where  the  medical 
officer  and  superintendent  nurse  Are  unwilling  to 
undertake  their  training  and  teaching.  In  all  cases 
probationers  should  be  fully  informed  on  going  to  any 
workhouse  whore  there  is  not  a  resident  medical  offi  er 
that  l^ey  cannot  qualify  for  the  best  positions  in  i'ae 
profession. 

I  attach  a  scheme  for  training  of  nurses,  which  is 
being  justt  now  considered  by  an  association  of  Tork* 
shire  unions,  and  also  a  pam^let  by  Miss  Wilkie,  till 
lately  superintendent  nurse  of  Halifax  Workhoase, 
who  has  recently  gone  to  South  Africa. 

4. — ^AU  my  experience  makes  me  believe  that  the  less 
the  matron  has  got  to  say  to  the  sick  wards — where 
there  is  a  properl^r  qualified  superintendent  nurse— 
the  better  tne  administration,  anil  the  less  likelihood 
there  is  of  friction. 

Two  years  ago,  at  Ecclesall  Bierlow,  there  was  grgat 
friction  between  the  master  and  matron,  aiid  the  super- 
intendent nurse.  The  result  was  that  the  guardians 
obtained  sanction  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
giving  tibe  superintendent  nurse  the  powers  of  a  matron, 
and  Uiis  worked  out  most  satisfactorily.  Since  then 
the  master  and  matron  have  gone  away,  and  a  new 
master  Bnd  matron  have  come.  The  Board  have  con- 
tinued the  arrangement,  which  I  believe  to  be  beneficial. 

There  was  great  friction  also  between  the  late  masttii 
of  the  York  Workhouse  and  the  late  superintendent 
nurse,  so  much  so  that  the  late  superintendent  nurse 
left»  saying  she  could  not  stand  it  ^^ 

lliere  has  also  been  another  kind  of  friction  at  the 
newly-opened  Poor  Law  Hospital  at  Halifax,  where  the 
matron  (Miss  Wilkie)  resigned  lately  owing  to  some  un- 

Sleasantness  with  the  steward.  The  guardians  are 
esirous  of  giving  the  steward  full  command  over  all 
the  male  servants  of  the  hospital,  and  I  confess  I  agree 
with  them.  I  do  not  see  how  the  matron  can  deal  with 
engineers,  and  skilled  workmen  of  that  sort,,  who  are 
employed  about  a  large  institution.  I  refer,  however, 
to  the  file  for  further  details  on  this  case.. 


February  1st,  1902. 


P.  H.  Bagenal. 


Repbint  or  Pafsr  on  the  best  meana  of  providing  and 
training  nurses  for  the  indoor  poor,  read  at  the 
Central  Poor  Law  Conference,  London,  February, 
1899,  bv  Miss  C.  S.  Wilkie,  Lady  Superintendent 
of  the  Halifax  Workhousa  Infirmary. 

Year  by  year  the  question  of  the  nursing  of  the  sick 
poor  in  the  workhouse  infirmaries  has  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  conferences,  and  with  the  years  the 
aspect  of  the  question  has  altered.  In  its  earlier  pre- 
sentments the  necessity  for  trained  nursi^  was  the  point 
upon  which  conviction  was  needed.  When  that  was 
attained,  the  position  and  treatment  of  the  nurses 
became  the  matter  of  the  moment;  and  to-day  the 
consideration  of  the  question  of  the  inadequate  supply 
of  nurses  qualified  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
Nursing  Onler  of  1^97  is  of  paramount  and  vital  im- 
portance. That  order,  like  so  many  others,  does  not 
go  to  the  root  of  the  evils.  It  merely  suggests  pal- 
liative treatment.  It  is  weak.  It  forces  slight  im- 
provements on  existing  conditions,  but  the  Local 
Government  Board  fails  to  recognise  its  responsibility 
for  these  conditions,  or  its  responsibility  or  power  in 
the  alteration  of  a  state  of  affairs  admittedly  wrong.. 

The  "  Times  "  inquires,  in  an  article  published  22nd 
December,  1897 :  "  Where  are  the  nurses  now  to  come 
from  for  the  carrying  on  of  Poor  Law  workY  .  .  . 
The  effect  of  the  new  order  will  be  to  make  the  demand 
for  trained  nurses  for  infirmaries  greater  than  ever, 
and  now  that  the  Workhouse  Infirmary  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion has  stopped  work,  it  is  thought  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  will 'be  compelled  to  take  some 
definite  action  in  the  matter.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  that  body  has  not  sufficiently  realised  the 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  securing  competent  nurses  for 
workhouse  infirmaries  under  present  conditions;  but 
the  question  arises  whether  the  Central  Poor  Law 
auHiority  will  not  now  be  forced  to  estebli^  some 
system  of  its  own  for  the  training  of  nurses  for  Poor 
Law  services  as  it  already  does  for  the  Armr  and  Navy, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  reorganise  the  whole  system  as 
regards  the  status  of  the  nurses  when  they  have  been 
trained." 

The  "  Lancet,"  in  ite  issue  of  11th  December,  1897, 
remarks,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  has  now 
come  when  the  central  authority  shall  take  up  the 
matter  of  organising  a  traindng  school  for  worknouso 
nurses,  and  for  introducing  reform  as  regards  increased 
salaries,  pensions,  regulations  for  duty,  and  the  like,  so 
as  to  constitute  a  separate  and  more  attractive  servfto 
of  its  own  on  the  same  lines  as  has  bemi  recently  done 
in  the  Army  and  Navy." 

These  suggestions  and  hopes  have  not  yet  been 
realised.  To  any  one  practically  interested  in  the  care 
of  the  sick  noor  in  the  workhouse  infirmaries  (a  caie 
which  should  not  be  limited  to  their  bodies),  the  need 
of  a  radical  change  must  be  very  apparent — a  change 
which,  to  be  thorough,  must  be  revolutionary,  which 
must  clear  away  abuses  root  and  branch,  and  replace  an 
inefficient  system  with  one  which  shall  provide  in 
entiret^r  for  the  needs  of  the  patiente  and  the  nurses. 
Alteration  to  meet  one  or  another  of  these  needs  will 
not  suffice.     The  alteration  should  meet  all  needs. 

In  order  to  induce  jrou  to  give  your  attention  and 
influence  to  the  desirability  of  a  revolutionary  Change, 
it  is  necessary  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  present 
system  is  unsound  in  principle  and  defective  in  opera- 
tion ;  that  it  leads  to  a  serious  amount  of  wrong ;  and 
to  lay  before  you  just  and  reasonable  proposals,  which, 
if  carried  out  witn  completeness,  would  be  effective  in 
operation. 

A  primary  consideration  is  the  nurse.  What  is  the 
qualification  for  a  trained  nurse^  To  such  a  question 
there  is  no  satisfactory  reply.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
— opinion  as  various  as  are  the  knowledge  and  capacity 
of  the  multitude^  There  is  no  standard.  Every  hos- 
pital sete   ite   own.     There   is  neither  uniformity  of 
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training  nor  of  standard  of  attainment.  Is  that  not  a 
fundamental  error? — an  error  which  might,  and  ouglit 
to  be  remedied  without  delay.  Why  should  the  Local 
Government  Board  not  constitute  a  nursing  depart- 
ment, worked  by  a  committee  formed  of  professional 
and  lay  members — ^a  committee  which  should  formu- 
late a  general  scheme  of  training  in  detail,  and  which 
should  be  an  examining  body.  All  examination  ques- 
tions should  emanate  from  that  source.  Examinationjs 
should  be  held  at  fixed  intervals,  and  all  papers  of 
answers  should  be  returned  to,  and  judged  at,  head- 
quarters. 

llie  age  at  which  probationers  should  be  received 
to  be  decided  by  the  department.  Each  nursing  school 
should  have  the  choice  of  candidates  for  that  school, 
but  such  candidates  only  to  be  admitted  on  throe 
months'  trial,  at  certain  stated  periods,  after  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  the  examining  body  as  to  their 
general  knowledge.  The  time  of  training  should  be 
fixed  at  four  years.  During  the  first  two  of  these  years 
no  salary  should  be  paid;  board,  lodging,  washing, 
and  uniform  should  be  provided,  and  training  *ees 
should  be  charged.  Why  should  a  nurse  ^receive  train- 
ing at  no  monetary  cost — on  the  contrary  gain  to 
herself — ^while  a  medical,  or  any  other  student,  has  to 
pay  for  all  his  knowledge?  Knowledge  paid  for  is 
generally  valued. 

In  order  that  otherwise  suitable  women  should  iioi; 
be  debarred  from  entering  the  service,  scholarships 
should  be  established,  the  funds  for  the  provision  jf 
such  scholarships  to  be  acquired  by  capitation  grants 
to  eAch  training  school.  Frizes  and  medals  should  be 
given  for  proficiency ;  but  not  for  proficiency  in  theo- 
retical work  alone.  In  connection  with  the  nursing 
department  there  should  be  a  staff  of  nursing  inspectors 
who  would  visit,  inspect  the  hospitals,  and  exainine 
the  probationers  in  practical  work.  Such  examinations 
to  be  on  regular  and  fixed  lines,  at  regular  and  fixed 
periods.  Certificates  of  a  definite  value  should  bo 
granted  by  the  department  to  probationers  according 
to  merit  and  proficiency  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

In  the  succeeding  two  years  further  development  of 
character  and  powers  of  management  and  organisation 
should  be  specially  encouraged.  A  salary  should  be 
paid  during  these  two  years. 

The  question  of  all  salaries  should  be  one  under  the 
control  of  the  central  authority,  who  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  draw  up  general  ana  detaied  rules  for  use  in 
al  the  infirmaries.  The  matrons  of  such  training 
schools  should  be  selected  with  much  care.  Influence 
should  be  no  factor  in  their  selection ;  they  should  be 
chosen  on  account  of  their  special  fitness  for  such  posts. 
They  should  be  women  of  great  moral  and  mental  torce, 
able  to  judge  and  develop  character — women  of  great 
personal  influence,  with  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains,  self-reliamfc  and  self-controlled,  and  with  an 
unlimited  fund  of  enthusiasm. 

Such  a  scheme,  if  carried  out,  would  put  the  training 
and  certification  of  nurses  on  a  definite  basis.  There 
would  be  a  minimum  standard  of  training  and  a 
mioimum  standard  of  proficiency. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  in  its  working  each 
school  would  be  independent,  but  it  would  have  to  follow 
soihe  definite  plan  of  teaching  as  laid  down  by  the 
centtal  authority,'  just  as  a  boys'  school  entering  pupils 
for  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  local  examinations  nas  to 
carry  out  some  definite  preparation,  and  as  the  boys 
have  to  pass  a  definite  examination  common  to  boys 
entering  in  al  parts  of  England,  so  all  the  probationers 
in  all  the  training  schools  would  have  to  pass  an  exam- 
ination common  to  all — an  examination  set  by  the 
central  authority  as  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
authority  sets  it  for  the  boys ;  and  as  the  answers  are 
examin^^d  and  marks  awarded  by  these  authorities,  so 
would  the  answers  of  the  probationers  be  examined 
ami  marks  awarded  by  the  central  authority.  It  is 
foolishness  to  allow  each  hospital  to  set  its  own 
standard.  The  resuilt  is  astonishing  diversity  of 
teaching;  and  certification,  some  certificates  not  being 
worth  tne  paper  on  which  they  are  written. 

The  necessity  for  some  definite  standard  of  train- 
ing and  proficiency  is  becoming  more  apparent  to  Boards 
of  Giiardians.  The  petition  of  the  ^lorwich  iSoard  cf 
Guardians,  and  the  support  it  lias  received,  are  proofs 
of  that  necessity,  and  of  the  desire  that  the  necessity 
should  be  relieved.  But  the  carrying  out  of  such  a 
scheme  as  that 'suggested  in  the  petition  would  merely 
result  in  the  establishment  of  a  separate  class  of  nurse 
of  very  limited  attainment,  mucli  below  the  highest 
level  of  the  profession.     The  aim  should  be  to  provide 


the  Poor  Law  service  with  the  best  possible.    Content^ 
ment  with  less  should  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

But  it  may  be  asked  :  How  would  the  establishment 
of  the  training  and  certification  of  nurses  on  definite 
lines  help  the  smaller  workhouse  infirmaries  to  solve 
the  difficulty  of  the  supply  of  nurses  ?    Only  in  so  far 
that  a  certificate  would  have  the  definite  value  it  at 
present  lacks.     The  supply  might  be  guaranteed  under 
a  scheme  by  which  the  smaller  workhouse  infirmaries 
would  be  worked  in  association  with  the  larger  ones. 
Miss  Gibson,  of  the  Birmingham  W^orkhouse  Infirmary, 
read  a  paper  last  May  at  the  West  itxidland  District 
Poor  Law  Conference,  in  which  she  suggested  that  the 
large  training  schools  might  train  for  the  smaller  work- 
houses.    But   the   nurses   sent   6nt   from   the    large 
schools,  as  at  present  constituted,  would  find  the  same 
monotony  and  difficulties  in  the  small  workhouse' in- 
firmaries as  are  found  by  the  nurses  who  now  take  such 
appointments  only  to  give  them  up  after  a  short  time. 
The  fact  that  the  nurses  were  under  agreement  with 
the  central  autncrity,  as  Miss  Gibson  suggests,  would 
not  make  the  conditions  less  irksome.  But  the  difficulty 
might  be  overcome  by  grouping  the  infirmaries  in  dis- 
tricts, counties,  or  parts  of  counties,  but  districts  whose 
limits  would  have  to  be  defined  by  expert  knowledge. 
Such  districts  must  each  have  within  them  an  infirmary 
properly  equipped  in  all  respects,  which  would  be  a 
training  school  for  the  district.     Nurses  would  be  sent 
out  from  that  school  in  turn  to  the  smaller  infirmaries, 
just  as  they  would  be  sent  from  ward  to  ward  in  the. 
training   school.     The   nursin^g   of   the  whole  district' 
would  be  under  one  control,  and  would  be  raised  to* 
the  same  leyel.     The  nurse  sent  to  a  small  country-* 
infirmary  would  know  that,  the  monotony  was  only  ai 
temporary  thing,  and  the  nursing  would  have  to>  be  as' 
well  done  as  if  she  were  in  the  wards  of  the -^central* 
infirmary,  and,  if  under  less  favourable  cireiunstanees^  * 
she  probably  would  find  her  powers  of  self-reliance  and-* 
resource  develop.     She  would  learn  adaptability.     She 
would  be  imbued  with  the  best  traditionB  ol  her  school, 
and  would  bring  some  of  the  influences  of  her  larger  life 
to  bear  on  the  more  narrow  life  of  the  small  isolatt^d 
infirmary.     The   whole   cost  of   Poor   Law  nursing — '■ 
salaries,    maintenance,    grants,   travelling  expenses— ' 
should  be  borne  by  the  nursing  department,  who  should 
receive  a  rate,  proportionate  to  the  number  of  sick  for; 
whom  provision  was  made,  from  each  parish  or  union,  ' 
and  would  from  that  source  meet  all  the  cost  involved ' 
in  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  a  recognised  system  * 
of  training  and  nursins.     Or  the  financial  arrange-  * 
ments  might  be  altogether — as  it  is  now  partially — 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  county  councils. 

That  immense  trouble*  would  be  •  involved  -  in'  the 
development  of  the  details  of  such  schemes,  •  that  the  i 
iniiial  cost  might  be  high,  that  there  AvouJd  be  many 
prejudices  and  obstacles  of  one  kind  and  anuther  to* 
overcome,  is  unquestionable.  But  that  reform  is  a 
necesity  is  as  unquestionable.  Would  the  schemes 
suggested  make  for  the  necessary  reform.? 

It  is  almost  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  paper 
so  large  and  general  in  its  subject  to  enter  into  details 
— details  calling  for  the  consideration  of  expei^s,  candid 
and  reasonable  men  and  women,  who  will  bring  a  large 
Ai:d  generous  perception  to  bear  oh  the  condition  laid 
ri-ssibilities  of  the  nursing  of  the  sick  poor  in  ^he* 
T/nrkhouse  infirmaries. 

The  problem  has  to  be  faced.  It  should  be  faced' 
boldly,  and  it  would  be  if  the  hearts  of  all  guardians' 
and  Poor  Law  authorities  could  be  stirred  by  the*  * 
thcuffht  of  the  sick,  the  lonely,  neglected  sick,  who 
spend  their  lives  within  the  same  walls  day  after  day; 
year  after  year,  tended  often  by  selfish,  careless,  unin- 
terested hands,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  fred 
to  flee  the  monotony  which  must  be  endured  by  the 
sufferers,  perhaps  but  ill  in  the  early  days,  but  bound 
to  them  by  the  cords  of  pain  and  helplessness.       ^       * 

Do  the  suggestions  embodied  in  this  paper  meet  the 
difficulties  of  .the  existing  state  of  affairs  ?  Would  not* 
a  definite  and  recognised  system  of  training  elevate 
the  status  of  nurses,  raise  the  whole  tone  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  would  not  the  minor  difficulties  of  the  place* 
and  treatment  generally  of  the  workhouse  infirmary  • 
nurse  disappear? 

To  consider  the  causes  of  the  minor  difficulties  would  * 
be  very   instructive,   and  if  what  may  be  called   the; 
patchwork  policy  is  to  remain  in  force,   unquestion- 
ably such  consideration  might  result  in  the  modification 
of  the  existing  errors,  if  not  in  their  removal. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  most  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  inspectors  in  their  yearly  reports 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  dismiss  the  subject 
of  the  condition  of  the  hospitals  and  the  nursing  of  (ho 
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sick  in  their  districts  in  a  short,  generalising  para- 
graph. 

The.  reports  of  Mr.  Bagenal,  Mr.  Baldwin  Fleming, 
and  Mr.  ^Preston  Thomas  are  the  exceptions.  Mr. 
Bagenal  pleads  for  a  better  type  of  woman  as  well  as 
nurse, .  of  women  worthy  to  be  classed  with  Miss 
Nightingale.  But  he  must  remember  that  Miss 
Nightingale  was  exceptional  in  her  day  and  generation, 
and  that  her  work  was  done  inj  exceptionally  stirring 
times.  There  are  women  of  equally  noble  type  to  be 
found  to-day  taking  "  the  daily  round  the  •  commo'i 
task,"  and  making  them  glorious.  But  because  it  is 
"  the  daily  round  the  common  task,"  with  no  environ- 
ment of  exceptional  circumstances,  the  greatness  of 
character  and  work  are  overlooked  in  the  press  of  a 
commonplace  community. 

Many  unions  find  a  great  difficultv  in  getting  nurses. 
To  take  a  typical  case.  The  clerk  to  the  Chipping 
Norton  Guardians  reported  that  he  had  advertised  f  ji 
an  assistant  nurse,  at  a  salary  of  £26,  and  for  a  certi- 
ficated nurse,  at  a  salary  of  £30.  To  the  former  he 
received  no  reply;  to  the  latter,  one  from  an  unsuitable 
person.  The  advertisements  were  inserted  in  the  local 
and  county  papers.  Let  it  be  well  reme)nbered  that 
the  best  class  of  nurse  looks  for  professional  advertise- 
ments in  a  professional  paper,  and  not  in  local  ani 
county  papers. 

Would  not  the  appointment  of  women  inspectors — 
trained  nurses,  women  of  the  best  type,  and  possessing 
critical'  and  suggestive  faculty — ^mean  a  better  under- 
staxiding  of  the  errors  of  the  present  system  ;  would  not 
the  weakness  and  the  strength  be  more  accurately 
gauged,  an^  as  a  result,  improvements  suggested  ani 
ejected'?'  Iietailed  knowledge  of  the  general  existing 
conditions  is'  necessary  before  permanent  reform  can  be 
aciiieved. 

Miss  ^  Julian,  Matron  of  the  Croydon/  Workhouse 
Infifniary,  pointed  out  in  the  paper  she  read  at  the 
gp^eral  meeting  of  the  London  and  District  Poor  Law 
OflScer^  Association  last  month,  that  the  position  of 
the. small  infirmary  nurse  is  very  lonely  compared  with 
the  life  of  her  fellow-nurse  in  the  small  general  hospital 
ahd  facks  the  relief  of  sympathy  and  change  brought 
by  the  interest  the  outside^  world  take  in  the  hospital 
nu^e.  '  The  monoljoiiy  of  the  daily  life  and  the  isola- 
tion have,  a  depressing  tendency  on  the  average  nurse. 
Isolation  means  tp'  so.  great  an  extent  helplessness. 

A  purse  leaves  her  training  school  to  take  up  work 
in /a.  .small  isolated  workhouse  infirmary.  She  finds 
the  convienient,  well-planned  sick  wards  replaced  by 
inconvenient,  unsuitable  accommodation ;  the  supply 
of  the  materials  essential  for  the  proper  performance 
of  her  duties  inadequate  and  absent ;  the  manual  help 
requyred .  equally  inadequate  or  absent.  The  work  of 
her  training  school  was  well  organised — she  find  a 
lack,  of  ojganisation  and  a  slackness  of  administration. 
Ancf  J'et'it  be  emphasised  that  the  maladministration 
of  ]li\e^workhouse  is  a  leaden  weight  of  ilepression  on 
thQ  spirits  of  many  entliusiastic  capable  women.  The 
letter , of  the  law  may  be  kept,  but  the  spirit  is  lackinj^. 

In  th,e-  training  shool  tihe  material  comfort  of  the 
nurse  was  considered.-  She  now  finds  her  quarters  less 
comfortable.  She  worked  the  definite  number  of 
hours  each  day^  She  had  definite  hours  of  relaxation 
away  from  the  wards,  to  which  she  returned  refreshed  ; 
now  she  finds  her  hours  of  relaxation  reserved  for 
one  afternoon  in  the  week*  She  had  the  companionship 
of  her  fellow  nurses  generally,  the  friendship  of  the 
few,  to. share' her  off-duty  time.  She  could  talk,  work, 
re]^d,Vwdlk^  in  the  inidst  of  that  friendship  and  com- 
pllfiionship.  Now  she  is  always  alone.  Her  food,  of 
weil-v^rijM  character,  was  well  cooked  and  nicely 
served,  "and  eaten  in  the  cheerful  company  of  her 
fellows.  ^  All  is  altered.  Beef  and  mutton  and  rice 
putfdilig '  run  ttieir'  unchanging  course,  and  probably 
mxLkt  be^cooked  by  the  nurse  or  an  inmate,  and  possibly 
in^  tfie  hurse^s  room,  and,  eaten  in  solitude.  Can  it  be 
wdhd^l'ed'^ that  the  nurse's  appetite  flajrs  under  these 
cii^i[5iQhinstances,  and  that  h^r  general  health  and  spirits 
sooner  or  later  fail  ?  The  general  difficulties  and  dis- 
coniforts  13ien  become  magnified,  and  are  less  easily 
(n*appled  with.  The  moral,  mental,  and  physical  strain 
becomes  very  tense.  She  fels  it  is  no  use  working 
under  those ,  conditions  any  longer.  To  a  working 
woman  health  is  of  primary  importance,  and  she  ?ives 
up^.the  strugRle^  and  seeks- work  under  more  healthy 
ccrditions..    Can  her  fiction  excite  surprise? 

The  position  of  the  nurse  in  refi:ard  to  the  master 
and  matron  is  a  fruitful  source  of  unrest.  To-day  the 
Local  Government  Board  demands  from  its  nurses 
eridence.  of  technical  and  specific  training  as  qualifica* 


tion  for  an  appointment  But  though  it  lays  down 
certain  definite  rules  and  regulations  as  regards  the 
duties  and  powers  of  the  master  and  matron,  it  requiVes 
no  evidence  of  the  moral,  mental,  or  technical  trainii^ 
of  those  important  officials.  Boards  of  Guardians  fkiJ 
to  realise  that  a  man  and  woman  may  be  of.  a  most 
estimable  type,  but  quite  unsiiitble  for  the  position  lot 
master  and  matron  of  a  workhouse.  The!  scope  for 
moral  force  resting  in  the  power  of  such  authority  is 
to  an  enormous  extent  overlooked.  The  matron  is 
perhaps  appointed  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  she  is  the  wife  of  the  master.  She  may  be  a 
woman  who  would  repay  training,  but  she  has  it  not, 
and  iust  as  surely  as  musician,  painter,  or  preacher 
would  fail  to  enthral  us  without  having  the  naturlf 
gifts  trained  and  developed^  so  does  the  Untrained 
material  present  in  the  matron  fail  to  be  a  power  in 
the  workhousa  Her  lack  of  training,  and  consequently 
understanding,  must  produce  many  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  life  and  work  of  the  nurse.  She  has  no  compre- 
hension of  the  situation  and  its  requirements. 

A  remedy  would  be  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  make  it  compulsory  that  the  matron  of 
such  workhouses  as  have  an  insufficient  number  of  sick 
to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  superintendent  nurse, 
should  be  herself  a  trained  and  certificated  nurse, 
having,  in  addition  to  such  special  training,  training  in 
the  duties  of  a  matron,  and  that  such  training  should 
not  only  be  technical,  but  also  ethical.  She  should  be 
able  to  handle  men  and  women. 

In  small  workhouses  requiring  a  superintendeni 
nurse  the  office  might  be  combined. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  no  more  necessary  thai 
the  matron  should  be  the  wife  of  the  master  than  ih»rt 
the  superintendent  nurse  should  be  the  wife  of  the 
doctor,  or  the  matron  of  an  infirmary  separate  fronl  the 
workhouse  should  be  the  wife  of  the  medical  superin- 
tendent. 

In  those  workhouses  where  a  superintendent  nuriv^ 
is  required,  the  adoption  of  the  most  excellent  rules  of 
the  Scotch  Local  Government  Board  would  be  of  in- 
estimable benefit. 

They  are  as  follow :  — 

Kules  and  Begulations  for  the  Management  of  Hospi- 
tals and  Infirmaries  in  Porhouses  where  a  Trained 
Head  Nurse  or  Lady  Superintendent  is  employed. 

The  following?  rules  and  regulations  shall  come 
into  operation  when  the  appointment  of  a  trained  head 
nurse'  or  lady  superintendent,  together'  with  a  state- 
ment of  her  salary,  age,  and  previous  experience  hfts 
been  reported  to  the  Board  of  Supervision,  and  the 
Board  have  expressed  themselves  satisfied  as  to  her 
fitness  for  the  responsible  duties  of  the  office  :  — 

1.  The  matron  of  the  poorhouse  shiall  have  ..mof 
jurisdiction  within  the  hospital*  and  she  shall  exercise 
no  authority  therein  ;  neither  shall  she  be  held  respon- 
sible in  any  way  for  its  condition  as  to  cleanlineaSi^or 
the  condition  of  the  patients  as  to  their  persons,  bed- 
ding, or  clotlhing. 

2.  The  position  of  the  trained  head  nurse  or  lady 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  shall  be  the  same  in  all 
respects,  in  relation  to  the  house  governor,  as. that  of 
the  matron  of  the  poorhouse  to  the  house  governor  as 
refijards  ordinary  inmates  ;  and  the  lady  superintendent 
shall  be  guided  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties,  and  in 
the  raanaofement  of  the  hospital,  by  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  the  Man'»pe- 
ment  of  Poorhousea,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  applied, 
and  she  shall  conform  to  any  additional  rules  which 
may  be  deeemed  necessary  by  the  house  committee 
and  approved  by  the  said  Board. 

3.  It  shall  be  her  duty  to  superintend  the  nurses  em- 
ployed in  the  hospital,  suspendinc^  and  reporting  to 
the  eovernor  any  who  may  be  found  insubordinate,  in- 
efficient, or  otherwise  unsuitable. 

4.  She  shall  take  charge  of  the  property  ,  of  the 
parochial  board  (or  combination)  within  the  hospital, 
and  check  damage,  waste,  and  extravagance. 

5.  She  shall  take  charge  of  all  ordinary  inmates 
employed  in  the  hospital,  pointing  out  to  them  their 
duties,  and  reporting  to  the  governor  in  case  of  their 
disobedience  or  insubordination. 

6.  She  shall  maintain  discipline,  cleanliness,  ahd 
order  within  the  hospital. 

7.  She   shaH   conform   to  the    instructions   of    the 
piedical  officer  as  to  the  treatment  of  patieiiiis,  and  as 
to  all  matters  aftecting  the  dietary  and  hygiene  of  thfr- 
hrspital, 
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B,  In  all  other  matters  she  shall  obej  the  regain- 
lions  of  the  hospital  and  the  lawful  orders  of  the  house 
governor. 

Would  not  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  these 
rules  hy  the  English  Ix)Gal  Government  Board  ctehne 
the  position  of  tne  head  nurse  or  lady  superintendent, 
and  make  the  working  of  the  present  nursing  order 
more  satisfactory? 

Surely  there  is  no  need  to  emphasise  the  injustice  of 
demanding  evidence  of  definite  training  and  know- 
ledji^  from  nurses,  and  then  placing  them  luider  un- 
trained authority. 

The  appointmen  of  female  inspeotors,  the  enforce* 
ment  of  a  rule  that  the  matrons  of  all  workhouses 


should  be  definitely  trained  as  matrons^  with  additional 
training  as  nurses  when  their  appointments  are  to 
workhouses  where  there  are  no  superintendent  nurses, 
or  where  the  appointments  mieht  be  combined,  would 
inevitably  residt  in  incalculable  benefit  to  the  nurses 
and  the  sick ;  but  they  should  be  suppiemekitary  to,  not 
in  place  of,  a  definite  system  of  training  and  certifica- 
tion as  suggested  iiv  the  early  part  of  this  paper. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  induce  ^is  Con- 
ference to  express  their  approval  and  adherence  to 
these  schemes  and  suggestions  by  any  personal  per- 
suasion. If  you  can  be  induced  to  support  th^n  it  will 
only  be  by  Uie  unimpeachable  evidence  you  must  all 
have  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  alteration;  in  Uie 
existing  oonditions. 


2.-^B£B.  BALDWYN  FLEMING'S  BEPOET. 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  NURSING  IN  WORKHOUSES  COMMITTEE. 


1.  The  difficulties  in  obtaining  properly  qualified 
nurses  in  workhouses  have,  I  think,  been  a  good  deal 
pressed  upon  insufficient  grounds  by  those  who  are 
anxious  to  bring  about  a  very  radical  change  in  the 
position  of  nurses  upon  the  workhouse  staff. 

These  difficulties  may  probably  be  safely  classified 
under  two  heads  only — 

(1)  The  relation  of  the  nurses  to  the  master  and 

matron. 

(2)  The  circumstances  and  surroundings  in  which 

workhouse    nurses    have    to    perform    their 
duties. 

(1)  The  relation  of  the  nurses  to  the  master  and 
matron  under  present  regulations  is  not  objectionable 
where  the  officers  desire  to  work  together,  and  where 
the  guardians  wish  to  prevent  friction. 

Certain  articles  of  the  Gen.  Cons.  Order  have,  how- 
ever, become  obsolete  for  beneficial  purposes,  though 
they  do  offer  opportunities  for  friction  where  the 
matron  and  the  nurse  are  not  disposed  to  be  pleasant 
to  each  other. 

It  is  scarcely  practicable  to  suggest  an  amendment 
which  would  be  universally  satisfactory,  and  it  seems 
almost  necessary  tiiat  the  regulations  should  be  framed 
differently  to  meet  the  difference  in  the  classes  of 
workhouses. 

.  The  friction  arising  from  ^'"^  relations  between  the 
officers  may  to  a  considerabio  (^xtent  be  regarded  as 
of  a  temporary  character,  howc  •^''  irritating  it  may  be 
now.  As  the  present  gecaeration  of  master  and  matron 
dies  out  it  will  be  succeeded  by  officers  who  have  be- 
come accustomed  to,  and  accept,  the  new  order  of 
things. 

(2VThe  circumstances  and  surroundings  are  in  the 
smaller  unions  a  much  more  real  difficulty.  It  can 
readily  be  overcome,  but  only  in  one  way — ^by  spend- 
ing the  requisite  amount  of  money. 

The  details  are  numerous.  The  following  are  some 
of  them :  —Salary,  rooms,  service,  dietary,  cooking, 
food,  table  appointments,  nursing  appliances,  careless- 
ne.ss  of  workhouse  medical  officers,  insufficient  assist- 
ance for  menial  work,  leave,  visits  to  and  from  friends, 
washing,  uniform,  night  nursing,  linen,  and  other  sup- 
plies, companionship,  recreation,  etc.,  bathing  and 
w.c  accommodation,  fire  and  lights,  etc.,  etc. 

These  are  all  points  upon  which  the  comfort  and 
wsll-being  of  the  nurse  depends,  and  they  (and  many 
which  might  be  added)  may  all  be  met  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  by  spending  money. 

In  the  very  small  workhouses,  where  frequently  there 
are  no  acute  cases,  it  is  quite  open  to  question  whether 
it  he  advisable  to  keep  a  trained  nurse  in  constant  em- 
ployment. 

The  better  pl<in  is  to  have  some  reliable  and  suffi- 
ciently competent  person  to  attend  to  ordinary  ail- 
ments, and  to  obtain  a  trained  nurse  or  nurses  from 
a  nursing  institution  when  acute  cases  require  treat- 
ment. 

2  and  3  are  so  closely  connected  that  they  cannot 
eas.'ly  be  treated  separately. 

The  regulations,  qualifications,  and  training  of  pro- 
bationors  must  depend  very  much  upon  those  of  the 
ine<^ical  offifioi  jguO  superintendent  nurse. 


With  regard  to  the  latter,  in  my  opinion,  tiie  present 
requirements  shtmld  be  to  a  certain  extent  relaxed,  so 
as  to  admit  of  training  to  qualify  in  such  an  instituticm 
as  the  Famham  Workhouse  Infirmary,  where  ihere  la 
no  resident  medical  officer,  but  where  the  training  will 
(as  I  hope)  be  excellent,  almough  there  are  not  150  beds. 

I  have  recently  sent  the  Board  a  minute  upon  the 
suggested  atrangements  for  Famham  Infirmary,  in 
which  my  reasons  for  the  above  suggestion  weie  stated 
at  some  length,  and  which  would  perhaps  place  the 
case  from  that  point  of  view  before  the  Committee  witii 
some  advantage. 

At  the  same  time  circumstances  may  change  at  such 
a  place  as  Famham.  A  keen  medical  officer  and  a 
capable  superintendent  nurse  may  at  some  future  tame 
be  succeeded  by  a  careless  medical  officer  and  an  In- 
capable superintendent  nurse.  Therefore  the  training 
ought  only  to  qualify,  so  long  as  it  is  efficient,  and 
there  should  be  some  safeguard  in  the  shape  of  a  test 
of  its  efficiency.  This  I  proposed  to  obtain  by  an  in- 
dependent yearly  examination.  ^Hie  demand  for  nursee 
is  30  great  that  it  seems  to  me  regrettable  that  the 
Board  should  lay  down  any  rules  which  will  Umit  the 
supplv   so  long  as  the  supply  is  good. 

I  do  not  know  what  qual-ifications  can  be  required 
of  probationers  on  admission  beyond  respectabHitj 
and  a  certain  amount  of  education. 

The  training  may  no  doubt  be  prescribed,  and  the 
ev'cence  which  the  Committee  will  hew  will  show  how 
far  it  may  be  wise  to  prescribe  the  course  of  training. 
If  the  regulations  for  training  are  to  be  of  general  ap- 
plication, it  will  probably  be  pmdent  not  to  make  them 
too  precise.  Good  practical  information  upon  this 
point  could  be  afforded  by  the  authorities  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Workhouse  Infirmarv,  where  the  probationers 
are  now  in  their  first,  second,  and  liiird  years,  the  pre- 
sent system  having  been  started  by  the  medical  super- 
intendent (Dr.  Charles  Knott)  nearly  three  years  ago. 
The  results  there  have,  I  believe,  been  quite  satisfac- 
tory up  to  now. 

4.  The  master's  and  matron's  duties  with  regard  to 
the  sick  under  the  Gen.  Cons.  Order  should  be  bxooght 
into  line  with  modern  conditions,  but  the  altered  legu- 
lalionf:  could  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  made  onilbrai 
for  all  workhouses. 

The  Board  were  good  enough  to  issue  a  special  order 
to  Famham  end  Basingstoke  Umcsis  when  the  new  in- 
firmeriee  were  opened,  relieving  the  master  and  m^broa 
of  the  duty  of  'the  daily  visitation  of  the  side  wards,  and 
placing  the  responsibility  for  tiie  supervision  of  tliose 
words  upon  the  sruperLnteodent  nurse.  It  would 
probably  be  safe  to  issue  a  sinuW  order  to  all  work- 
houses where  there  is  a  superintendent  nurse. 

I  understand  that  the  order  has  worked  without 
causing  trouble  at  Famham  and  Basingstoke.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  provision  of  the 
Gen.  Cons.  Order,  which  requires  the  master  to  visit 
the  meie,  and  "the  maitroa  the  female,  sick  wards  (prac- 
tically after  the  patients  are  settled  off)  in  the  even- 
ing is  an  absurdity  nowaday*  where  trained  nurses  are 
in  office. 

In  drawing  up  any  new  rules  many  points  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  For  instance,  there  are  several 
workhouses  where  the  maternity  wards  are  in  the  main 
building,  although  there  may  be  separate  aecommodik 
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tion  far  the  general  sick  in  other  blocks.  In  other 
houses  the  sick  words  are  very  scattered,  some  in  the 
main  building,  some  in  separate  blocks,  6.^.,  at  Alver- 
stoke.  It  is  not  easy  in  such  pluces  to  define  precisely 
where  the  matron's  and  the  nurse's  duty  bc^ns  and 
ends.  Therefore,  there  will  be  danger  in  laying  down 
rules  which  may  not  be  applicable  to  the  almost  endless 
variety  of  conditions  which  exist  in  the  different  work- 
houses throughout  England  and  Wales. 

The  friction  between  masters  and  matrons  and  nurses 
is  a  very  old  story.  So  far  as  existing  regulations  (which, 
by-the-bye,  were  drawn  up  in  1847)  tend  to  create  or  to 
perpetuate  it,  they  should  no  doubt  be  modified. 

It  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  modify  the  articles 
which  now  impose  upon  the  matron  the  chief  respon- 
sibility for  the  cai^  of  the  sick,  but  it  will  be  much 
less  easy  to  draw  up  rules  for  defining  the  duties  of  the 
Bup3rintendent  nurse,  and  of  the  nurses  under  her. 
Such  rnlet  ought  oertadnly  to  contain  a  considerable 


element  of  elasticity,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  question  of  ziight  nursing  should  be  adequa4ely 
dealt  with. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  practicable  to  draw  up  any 
one  set  of  rules  defining  the  separate  duties  of  microns 
and  nurses  which  shall  be  applicable  to  all  classes  of 
workhouses. 

Take  for  instance,  Oatherington  Workhouse,  with 
about  12  inmates  and  no  permanent  nurse,  as  compared 
with  Portsmouth  Workhouse  Infirmary,  with  600  in- 
mates and  a  staff  of  50  of  60  nurses  and  probation's. 

There  are,  perhaps,  some  matters,  such  «s  the  l!am- 
ham  and  Basingstoke  Order,  the  arrangements  at  Bbrts- 
mouth,  the  intended  arrangements  at  the  new  South- 
ampton Infirmary,  upon  which  the  Oommittee  may  think 
I  could  give  information  of  some  service  to  them.  If 
so,  I  shall,  of  course,  consider  myself  to  be  at  their 
orders,  and  shall  be  happy  if  I  can  be  of  use. 

12th  February,  1003.  B.  F. 


3.— MR.  BIRCHAM'S  REPORT. 


Chepstow,  28th  January,  1002. 

Dear  Sir  Samuel  Provis, — ^In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
the  18th  inst»,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  four  points  rela- 
ting to  the  nursing  of  the  sidk  poor  in  workhouses,  I 
have  the  honour  to  state : — 

(1)  I  have  not  heard  of  any  difficulty,  recently,  in 
securing  the  services  of  properly  qualified  nurses  and 
assistant  nurses  in  this  district,  where  adequate 
salaries  are  offered,  and  suitable  accommodation  is 
afforded.  Taking  the  Cardiff  Union  as  an  example, 
some  years  ago  they  offered  £25  rising  £1,  I  think,  to 
£•30,  and  could  get  but  few  applicants,  nor  would  the 
nurses  appointed  stay.  The  salaries  were  then  raised  to 
£28,  rismg  £2  to  £32,  since  when,  though  the  number 
ot  applicants  when  a  vacancy  occurs  has  not  been  great, 
stfll  uie  nurses  are  good  and  remain  in  their  situations. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  Wales  the 
number  of  trained  nurses  in  workhouses  is  not 
great.  There  are  many  very  small  eetablicftimeBrtis 
to  whuh  trained  nones  of  good  cAiaraGiter  would 
not  go ;  the  work  to  be  done  for  mostly  a  few  chronic 
cases  not  being  of  sufficient  interest  to  attract  them,  and 
I  think  this  must  always  be  the  case.  The  difficulty 
of  language— 4n  North  Wales  chiefly— does  not  now 
exist  to  Uie  same  extent  as  at  first,  as  the  number  of 
Welsh-speaking  trained  nurses  is  on  the  increase,  and 
sufficient  for  the  nurses  required  in  those  parts,  at 
present  at  all  events. 

(2)  As  to  the  qualifications  and  training  of  proba- 
tioners, this  is  perhaps  more  a  question  for  the  medical 
mM^ectoT  to  advise  upon ;  but  I  certainly  think  that 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Board  should  draw  up 
some  syllabus  of  lectures  and  training,  which  it  should 
be  necessary  for  probationers  to  undergo,  and  that  any 
union  adopting  the  system  of  probationers  should  sub- 
mit a  plan  to  the  Board  for  their  approval  on  some  such 
basis  before  the  Board  issued  a  certificate  to  that 
union  as  a  training  school  for  probationers.  It  is 
p«irhaps  a  question  whether  it  is  not  desirable  for  a 
medioial  inspector  of  the  Board  to  hold  periodical  ex- 
aminations of  probationers  for  nurses*  certificates,  which 
would  stamp  tiieir  certificates  with  a  higher  mark  to 
act  as  trained  nurses  thereafter. 

(3)  According  to  the  Workhouse  Nursing  Order,  a 
a  superintendent  nurse  must  have  had  three  years 
course  of  instruction  in  a  hospital  which  is  a  training 


school  for  nurses  and  maintaina  a  resident  medical 
officer.  I  em  not-  sure  that  "  fmtainitaininfg  a  resident  phy- 
sicifin"  is  neoessary.  In  one  of  my  unions,  Merthyr 
Tydfil,  the  medical  officer,  who  is  non-resident,  has 
some  twenty  or  more  probationers,  and  he  and  the 
superintendent  nurse  give  lectures,  etc.,  systematically, 
with,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  very  good  results ;  as  good 
as  if  he  resided  at  the  workhouse.  Moreover  the  class 
of  young  resident  assistant  medical  officers  is  not 
miiuerous  or  of  a  superior  type.  There  has  been  a 
difficulty  in  getting  satisfactory  appointments  to  these 
posts  in.  the  only  two  unions  in  this  district  where  such 
appointn^ents  have  been  made. 

But,  in  any  case,  if  workhouse  hospitals  are  to  1  e 
training  schools  for  nurses,  they  shoiud  in  each  case 
have  a  certificate  from  the  Board,  that  thejr  can  be  s) 
regarded,  so  as  to  hall-mark  the  nurses  trained  there, 
and  enable  guardians  of  other  unions,  when  selecting 
a  nurse,  to  know  that  they  can  rely  on  a  nurse  coming 
from  such  union  complying  with  the  requirements  of  a 
properly  trained  nurse. 

(4)  I  have  not  found  any  serious  case  of  irietion 
between  superintendent  nurses  and  master  or  mairoiit 
and  I  think  the  order  is  vrisely  elastic  in  that  res|lect 

The  only  cases  of  friction  that  have  occurred  iii  my 
district  have  been  where  there  is  only  one  nurse,  or,  at 
all  events,  no  superintendent  nurse,  and  the  matron  has 
been  narrow-minded  and  ill-educated ;  and  tc  this  end 
I  certainly  think  that  the  duties  of  a  nurse  as  prescribed 
in  the  G.C.O.  might  well  be  modernised  and 
imi)roved,  and  I  should  insert  in  such  duties  a 
somewhat  similar  clause  to  what  is  now  to  be 
found  in  Superintendent  Nurses  Order,  viz.,  that  the 
nurse  is  responsible  for  the  treatment  of  sidk  under  her 
charge  to  the  medical  officer,  whose  orders  and  in- 
structions she  is  to  obey,  and  for  matters  of  discipline^ 
etc.,  under  the  master  and  matron.  I  think  tnis  is 
important. 

For  the  rest  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  be  of  any  use  in  coming  to  give  evidence,  as 
there  must  be  other  in«>ectors  whose  districts,  con- 
taining, as  the^r  do,  a  far  larger  proportion  of  im- 
portant infirmaries,  requiring  a  much  greater  staff  of 
nurses,  whose  evidence  would  be  of  more  use  than  mine* 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  T.  BnicHAK. 


4.— MR.  DANSETS  REPORT. 


WORKHOUSE  NURSING. 


Considerable  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in 
my  district  in  obtaining  qualified  nurses,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  smaller  and  the  rural  workhouses.  In 
the  more  urban  workhouses,  generally  the  largest,  the 
supply  of  nurses  has  been  fairly  good  and  this  may 
be  accounted  for  by  there  being  more  outside  attrac- 


tions, by  there  bedng  more  oppottoniffciee  for  learning 
their  profefieiom,  and,  lastly,  by  probationem  being 
enaUed  in  a  fern  eaaee  to  gain  eertifioates  for  the  po«b 
of  superinttendent  nurse.  In  the  soMiler  workhooMS, 
where  the  eick  wards  for  weeks  have  none  but  old  and 
infirm  caees,  I   urged  some  yettrs  a^  thai,  when  the 
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NrrsT^rr-  t\  workhoi^ses: 


m^dici-l  officer  of  the  workhouse  was  also  medicai 
officer  of  the  adjoining  district,  the  medical  officer 
should,  under  the  Boara  of  Guardians,  be  allowed  to 
use  his  discretion  as  to  employing  the  nurse  for  r^utsid  ^ 
cases.  This  would  probably  induce  the  guardians  to 
offer  a  higher  salary,  and  would  go  far  to  break  ilie 
intolerable  dulness  of  a  nurse's  life  in  a  small  rural 
workhouse. 

There  are  evident  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a 
scheme ;  but  I  believe  they  oan  bo  overoome. 

Better  accommodation  for  nurses  is,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,'  needed  in  most  of  the  smaller  workhouses. 

It  would, be  of  great  advantage  if  some  scheme  could 
be  devised  that  would  give  more  encouragement  for 
respectably  young  women  to  go  in  for  workhouse  nuxs- 
iag.  Most  of  them  naturally  wish  to  qualify  for  the 
post'  of  superintendent,  nurse  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
^ijoi-e  facilities  should  be  given  them  to  attain  this 
deject.  Comparatively  few  appear. to  care  to  go  in 
for  ^hospital  training  early,  and  there  are  only  two 
workhouses  in  my  district  where  a  probationer  can 
train  a  certificate  for  the  post  of  superintendent  nurse. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  rule  as  to  granting 
certificates  should  be  relaxed,  so  that  the  power  may  be 
extended   perhaps  to  all  workhouses  where   a  daily 


attendance  of  the  medical  officer  is  required,  subject  to 
such  lectures,  examinations,  and  instruction  being  pro- 
vided, as  is  the  case  where  certificates  are  now  given. 

Many  of  the  superintendent  nurses  at  the  larger 
workhouse  hospitals  ore  no  doubt  more  highly  educated, 
and  often  of  a  higher  »jcial  rank  than  the  workhouse 
matrons,  and  it  may  be  perfectly  right  that  they  shpuld 
hold  their  appointments  for  life ;  but  I  very  much 
question  the  expediency  of  the  present  order,  giving 
every  superintendent  nurse  a  life  appointment. 

In  many  workhouses,  where  probably  there  may  be 
threo  nurses  with  about  fifty  natients,  while  there  are  200 
inmates  in  health,  this  rule  tends  to  create  jealousy 
between  the  matron  and  the  superintendent  nurse, 
especially  where  the  matron  is  a  trained  nurse  and  hr 
superintendent  nurse  is  not. 

To  avoid  friction,  and  with  a  view  to  greater 
efficiency,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  several  workhouse 
hospitals  placed  under  separate  management;  but  I 
have  generally  found  that  the  expense  involved  in 
complying  with  the  order  is  an  obstacle  which  guardians 
will  not  face,  and  I  hope  that  the  order  may  soon  be 
simplified,  with  a  view  to  economy,  and  therefore  to  its 
more  general  adoption  in  large  workhouses. 


8th  February,  1902. 


R  J.  Danbkt. 


5.— Mr.  DAVY'S  REEPOBT. 


WORKHOUSE  NURSES. 


.Sir, — ^With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  Idtik 
January,  I  have  the  honour  to  state  very  briefly — 

(1)  There  is  no  difficulty  in  this  district  sufficiently 
^^t  to  call  for  the  intervention  of  the  Local  Govenin 
ment  Board  with  reepeot  to  the  supply  of  qualified 
n^ir^ee  and  aasietant  nurses.  I  have  always  advised 
Boarcl;s  of  Guardiatua  that  they  must  have  no  hesitatioii 
in  raising  the  salaziee  of  nurses  to  such  an  amount  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  their  s^rices,  and,  what  ia 
Of  even  ^ater  importance  than  the  amount  of  salary, 
that  tfiey  should  give  the  nurses  thoroughly  comfortable 
quarters,  sufficient  leave  of  absence,  and  means  of  recrea^ 
tron;  '  The  supply  of  nurses  has  been  sufficient  except  in 
one  'ease,  where  I  think  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  may 
be  .traced  to  the  action  of  extemoil  influenoes. 

(2)  Probationijr  nurses  are  ^'^nveniwit  for  working 
IjBJge  worjchouses,  byt  I  am  not  ii  favour  of  making  the 
arrangement  for  specially  traini.^  •  nurses  for  the  Poor 
taw  service  in  workhouse  infirmaries  more  easy.  There 
is  great  danger,  if  the  present  rules. were  relaxed,  thsit 
tf>e  standard  of  nursing  would  be  lowered.  Whether 
the  young  nurses  are  properly  trained  or  not  depends 
xiiore  on  the  medical  omoer  than  anybody  else. 

.  (5)  In  m^  <^inion  there  are  several  points  in  which 
the  regiilationa  as  to  the  qualifications  and  tenure  of 
office  need  reconsideration. 

.j[4)'I  suppose  the' object  of  defining  yet  more  strictly 
t'he  respective  duties  of  the  master  and  matron  and  of 
the.  superintendent  nurse  would  be  to  diminish   the 


probability  of  friction  between  these  officers.  In  my 
experience  friction  results  from  the  character  of  the 
offioers  concerned,  ami  no  amount  of  regutationb  will 
prevent  it  in  certain  cases.  As  a  matter  of  f act^  very 
little  trouble  has  arisen  in  my  district  frOm  the  rela^ 
tions  of  these  offioers.  The  feeling  generally  ia  much 
better  than  it  was,  and  I  should  deprec^to  any  tnter^ 
ferenoe  on  the  part  of  the  Board  at  the  present  moment; 
It  appears  to  me  that  most  d  the  trouble  arises  fnftk 
the  feeling  of  uncertainty  which  prevails,  and  that  the 
least  the  Board  interfere  the  oetter.  I  faat'e'  fo9 
some  years  advised  Guardians  in  appointing  matrons  to 
give  tJie  preference  to  those  who  were  trained  nurses, 
and  the  plan  has  worked  well. 

Medical  officers  are  beginning  thoroughly,  to  under- 
stand the  responsibility  for  the  nursing  rests  on  them; 
that  they  can  act  in  certain  cases  independently  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians ;  and  I  can  safelj  say  that  Eioards  of 
Guardians  have  welcomed  this  provision,  and  that  they 
are  as  anxious  as  the  Board  can  be  that  the  sick  persoos 
under  tbeir  charge  should  be  properly  nursed.  I  hkve 
never  known  a  case  whero  a  iBbard  of  Guardians  h'avd 
demurred  to  the  expense'  which  the  hiring  of  e±tra 
nurses  by  the  medical  officer  has  imposed  upon  the  rates; 

If  the  Committee  think  it  desirable  that  I  shotdd  give 
evidence,  I  am  at  their  service. 


Your  obedient  servant, 


J.  S.  Bavt. 


Sir  S.  B.  Provis,  C.B. 


6.— MR.  JBNNER  FUST'S  REPORT. 


(1)  ^»  to  any  difflctUties  experienced  in  obtaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  properly  qualified  nurses,  and 
how  far  these  difficulties  can  be  met. 

The  difficulties  in  obtaining  nurses  have  not,  on  the 
whole,  been  great  in  this  district.  At  about  half  the 
workhouse  infirmaries  probationers  are  being  trained, 
ax>d  a  uupply  of  charge  nurses  is  thus  forthcoming. 

Tlu:  larger  infirmaries  endeavour  to  retain  the  services 
of/thobest  of  th^  prbbatidners  as  charge  nurses,  and  the 
jejfu^Mw  fill  TBoaaoies  elsewhero.    Where  the  selection 


of  probationers  is  left  in  great  measure  to  the  superin- 
tendent nurse,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  largest  and 
best  administered  infirmaries,  that  officer  has  generally 
a  numerous  list  of  well-recommended  applicants  from 
which  to  select.  The  accommodation  for  nurses  has  been 
greatly  imoroved  in  recent  years,  and  separate  niirses* 
homes,  or  good  accommodation  in  administrative  blocks, 
are  becoming  general.  The  number  of  patients  a  nurse 
is  expected  to  attend  upon  has  also  much  diminished, 
and  this,  together  witji  tho  fooro  general  provision  ^f 
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ikii  a^e^uatd  staff  oi  niglit  xmrses,  and  stated  hours  for 
relaxation,  has  rendered  the  life  of  a  nurse  loss  irksome 
and  more  popular.  SpeaJdng  in  general  terms,  the 
larger  the  infirmary  the  better  the  acoommodation,  and 
tbe  lesd  monotonous  and  more  interesting  the  employ- 
ment. '   ' 

"What  (difficulties  there  have  been  in  supplying  nurseo 
have  been  oonfined  almost  entirely  to  the  snudler  work- 
house infirmaries,  and  those  where  the  proTision  for  tte 
reasonable  oomfort  of  the  staff  has  been  inadequate,  or 
the  number  of  patients  per  nnrse  excessive,  it  ia  ni»v 
tobe  wondered  at  that  the  Quardians  of  such  a  work- 
house, where  one  nurse  is  expected  to  attend  by  day  and 
b  J' .night  upon  some:  60  patients  (or  even  more)  in  very 
bad  wards,  should  be  unable  to  retain  the  services  of  a 
nnrse,  even  though  a  liberal  salary  be  offered. 

If  guardians  will  provide  proper  accommodation  and 
ail  adequate  staff,  and  offer  reasonable  salaries,  they  will 
not  have  much  difficulty  in  securing  nurses,  except  in 
iJie  case  of  the  very  email  workhouses,  where  there  ie 
seldom  any  work  to  interest,  or  even  to  require  the 
services  of  a  trained  nurse.  Tear  by  year  new  and  well- 
appointed  infirmaries  are  being  built  and  opened  in 
Lfmcashire,  and  the  nurses  required  seem  to  be  forth- 
coming. It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
tlie  superintendent  nunse  should  be  well  chosen,  and 
should  possess  the  confidence  of  the  guardians. 

(2)   What  regulations^  if  any,  should,  be  made  as  to  the 
qwdifieations  and  tixiinvng  of  probationers. 

The  Board  might  usefully  issue  a  statement,  in  quite 
general  tem^,  of  the  course  of  instruction  they  con- 
sider desirable.  Tliis  would  be  specially  useful  in  oasea 
where  the  training  of  probationers  was  being  undertaken 
for  tbe  fiiBt  time.  In  the  case  of  infirmaries  claiming 
to  be  '^  training  schools  for  nurses,"  the  Board  should 
be  fomiabed  annuallv  with  a  report  in  some  detail  of 
the  instruction  actually  gjiven. 

(3)  Qtudification  of  superintendent  nurses, 

A&  regards  the  present  regulations,  it  should  suffice 
if  the  physician  or  house  surgeon  mentioned  in  Article 
m.  (3)  gave  hiii  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  hospital 
or  infirmary,  idtbongh  not  residing  actually  on  tbe 
premises. 

The  value  of  the  training  at  any  given  hospital  or 
workhouse  infirmary  will  vary  from  time  to  time  as 
ohanges  occur  in  the  training  staff,  and  it  should  not, 
tiberefore,  f oUow  that  a  hospital  or  infirmary  once 
classed  as  a  ''  training  school  for  nurees  "  should  always 
remain  so  classed.  Some  there  are,  especially  of  the 
laiKor  ones,  about  which  probaUy  no  doubt  would  ever 
arise,  but  among  the  smaller  ones  fulfilling  the  other 
conditions  of  Article  HE.  (3),  a  change  of  superintendent 
nurse  or  <rf  medical  officer  might  materially  interfere 
with  %1p»  yidue  of  the  training. 

The  dass  of  paitient  received  is,  too,  of  some  import- 
ancew  For  instance,  in  the  West  Derby  Union  the  Mill 
Road  Infirmary  is  intended  to  receive  the  acute  cases, 
and  Walton  Workhouse  Infirmary  the  more  cfaionio 
cases.  Both  maintain  resident  i^ysicians  or  surgeons. 
The  former  has  some  500  cases  and  63  nurses,  and  the 
latter  from  700  to  800  cases  and  47  nurses.  If  the  in- 
tention of  these  two  infirmaries  were  strictly  adhered 
to  each  might  fail  to  afford  some  of  the  training  desiiv 
able  for  a  probationer  who  aspired  to  become  a  first>- 
class  superintendent  nurse. 

Again,  the  Liverpool  Select  Vestry  are  about  to  build 
an  infirmary  for  4d0  sick  infirm.  There  will  be  a  resi- 
dent medical  officer  (perhaps  more  than  one),  a  superin- 
tendent nurse,  and  a  lartre  staff  of  nurses.  Three 
years'  training  in  this  infirmary  alone  would  probably 
not  be  considered  a  thorough  training  for  a  nurse,  yet 
under  present  regulations  it  will  be  difficult  to  deny  to 
suck  an  infirmary  the  title  of  a  "training  school  for 
nurseei^'  • 

The  order  requires  three  years'  training,  but  makes  no 
pnrvision  for  ascertaining  the  result  of  such  training, 
so  that,  a  nurse  of  good  character  might  pass  through 
ber:i&ree  years'  training,  and  be  thereby  qualified  as  a 
supisrintendent,  without  any  soourity  that  the  teaching 
had  in  her  case  been  effective.  Certificates  of  the  result 
of  the  ex^mitaation  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  are,  it 
is  true,  usually  giren,  but  the  order  does  not  require 
them,  aind  there  is  no  general  standard  of  acquirements 
necessary  to  obtain  such  a  certificate.    In  some  cases 


the  examination  is  conducted  by  the  medical  officer  who' 
has  been  concerned  in  the  training,  and  in  som^^bjr  ai^ 
independent  medical  practitioner.       ,     ;; 

If  the  present  varying  practice  is  to  be  systematixsed 
it  might  be  desirable— 

(a)  Iliat  annual  examinations  for  nurses  should  be' 

established  in  convenient  centres    possibly  onei 
in  each  inspector's  district — such  examinations- 
to  be  organised  and  arranged  for  by  the  Board, 
but  not  conduoted  by  their  own  staff,  the  objesti 
of  securing  a  uniform  test  of  effioieiicy^beii^ 
kept  steadily  in  view.  .    .    .« 

(b)  That  to  such  examinations  there  should  ,be'  %d«.5 

mitted  (1)  candidates  qualified  under  Aiiicleir 
m.  (3),  or  any  modification  thereof,  for  9^r 
pointment  as  superintendent  nurses;  (2)  oan4i->r 
dates  qualified  only  for  appointment  as  eharge 
nurses. 

(c)  That  at  such  examinations  oeirtificat4^-of  v.axiQus.r 

grades  should  be  granted,  as,  for  instance,  .first,  , 
second,  and  third  dass  charge  nurse,  and  first,  ,^ 
second,  and  third  class  superintendent  nurse.     .^ 

(d)  That  each  certificate  should  state  ihe  hospital^., 

or  infinnames  at  which  the  training  was  re-., 
oeived,  and  the  average  number  of  patients»  ' 
etc.,  but  should  be  merely  a  certificate  of  pro- 
fessional qualifications,  leaving  inquiries  as  to' 
conduct  and  character  generally  to  be  made  ' 
from  the  authorities  of  the  institutions  at  which  ; 
the  probationer  has  served. 

At  present  nurses  wishing  to  become  superintendent  *■ 
nurses^   and  trained  at  a  hospital  or  izifirmary.  tf ot 
qualifi.ed  to  train  superintendent  nurses,,  have  to  under-f 
go  three  years'  training  at  a  hospital  or  in^msry  t . 
qualified  to  train  superintendent  nurses;   that  is,,-  in. 
spite  of  three  years  possibly  very  valuable  trainiuji;,  i 
they  are  in  no  better  position  than  a  wholly  unixained  ( 
probationer.    This  seem  unfair.    The  term  "  Training 
school  for  nurses  "  requires  explanation  and  definition. 
It;  might  be  possible  to  establish  and  certify  two  classes 
of   infirmaries   recognised    as   "training   schools  for 
nuises":  — 

A — ^Infirmaries  complying  with  the  conditions  of 
Article  III.  (3) ;  and 

B — ^Infirmaries  of  not  less  thsn,  say,  ).50  to  200 
beds  not  maintaining  a  resident  modioal 
officer; 

and  to  provide  that  three  years'  training  at  an  in- 
firmary of  the  B  class,  followed  by  one  year  as  a  charge 
nurse  at  an  infirmary  of  the  A  class ;  or  perhaps  two 
years  at  the  former,  and>  two  at  the  latter,  should 
qualify  for  examination  as  a  superintendent  nurse. 

The  certificates  might  be  issued  upon  the  joint  re-  . 
commendation^  of  the  general  inspectors  and  Hie  medical  : 
officer  for  the  provinces,  and  oe  renewable .apniMtlly.  - 
My  knowledge  of  hospitals  does  not  enable  me  to  ' 
advise  with  respect,  to  them. 

The   certificate,    granted    after    examination,    to^'a  ' 
candidate  seeking  appointment  as  superintendent  inir^e 
might  include : — 

(1)  A  certificate  that  the  candidate  has  produced  a 

certificate  of  efficiency  as  a  charge  nurse  frdm 
a  training  school  of  Class  A;  in  which  she 
has  served  in  that  capacity  for  not  less'  than 
six  months.  •  -i  \t-- 

(2)  A  certificate  that  the  candidate  has  satis&ed 

the  examiners. 

(3)  An  additional  or  honour  certificate  if  the  candi- 

date has  shown  marked  ability  in  any  special 
subject 

(4)  Whether  any  and,  if  so,  what  provision  should  be  ^ 
made  for  defining  more  strictly  the  respective  duties  ^ 
of  the  maste)'  of  matrou  of  the  workhouse  and  of  the 
supei'intendent  nurse.  ; 

The  fact  that  friction  frequently  arises  between  the 
rcatron  and  the  superintendent  nurse  in  relation  to  -he' ' 
duties  of  the  former  respecting  the  infirmary  must  lie 
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.  well  known  to  the  Committee.  The  superintoident 
nnne  ia  «pt  to  resent  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  matron,  and  thinks  she  ought  to  be  supreme  in 
the  infirmary,  and  this  yiew  is  frequently  supported  by 
the  medical  officer,  and  sometimes  by  the  guardians. 
The  matron  is  thus  often  in  an  awkward  position. 
Under  the  orders  of  the  Board  she  is  responsible  for 
thei  management  of  the  infirmary,  equally  with  the 
remainder  of  the  workhouse,  and  it  is  specially  laid 
dofrn  that  she  is  to  **  take  proper  care  of  the  children 
and  sick  paupers.''  Thin  she  can  hardly  do  without  Kt 
least  occasionally  examining  into  the  bodily  condition 
of  the  sick,  a  proceeding  which  is  at  once  resented  br 
the  superintendent  nurse  as  interference. 

Again,  the  question  of  leave  of  absence  at  times 
other  than  those  fixed  by  the  guardians  causes  friction. 
The  superintendent  nurse  thinks  she  ou^ht  to  grant  or 
withhold  it,  the  matron  thinks  the  decision  should  rest 
with  her,  since  she  cannot  be  responsiUe  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  if  nurses  can  be  off  duty  without  her  kno.v- 
ledgei 

Finding  fault  with  the  superintendent  nurse  in  the 
presence  of  other  nurses,  or  of  inmates,  or  with  the 
nurses  themselves  directly,  instead  of  through  the 
superintendent  nurse,  is  another  common  cause  of 
trouble.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  throw  ^he 
greater  part  of  the  blame  for  the  friction  upon  the 
matroii.  Her  position  is  often  oibe  of  great  difficulty. 
and  the  superintendent  nurse  is  sometimes  destitute  of 
tact,  and  unwilling  to  give  way  in  any  degree  to  the 
matron's  views  and  wishes. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  resulatioiis  will  meet  the 
difficulties  in  the  larger  workhouses^  and  the  only 
plan,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  is  to  relieve  the 
matron  of  all  duties  requiring  her  presence  in  the 
infirmazy. 

In  tw6  large  workhouses  in  this  district  this  plan  has 
been  f oUowed  for  many  years,  and  the  Board  have  not  in- 
teilered.  The  one  head  oi  eadi  institution  is  the  master ; 
the  matron  deals  with  the  workhouse  proper,  and  the 
superintendent  nurse  with  the  infirmary,  the  matron 
having  no  control  over  the  nurses  or  infirmary  servants. 
Beauisitions  from  the  infirmary  for  articles  other  i^hau 
tooa  go  though  the  master  to  the  storekeeper.    Those 


for  provisions  are  sent  to  the  steward,  who  reqiiiaitiojii 
according  to  the  "  diet  sheets  "  soit  down  by  the  nurses. 
AU  communications  are,  as  a  rule,  made  to  the  master, 
and  the  matron  and  superintendent  nurse  have  no 
official  communication.  Even  eo,  difficultieB  sometimes 
arise  in  connection  with  the  laundry  andi  cooking 
work,  the  laundries  and  kitchms  beins  common  in  both 
cases  to  the  workhouse  and  the  workhouse  infirmary. 
The  size  of  these  two  workhouses  is  such  that  no  one 
miatron  could  possibly  supervise  the  whole  of  either. 

In  several  other  cases  in  the  district  there  is  a  tacit 
understanding  that  the  matron  shall  interfere  in  the 
infirmary  as  little  as  possible. 

Of  course,  in  some  oases  a  remedy  can  be  found  in  she 
entire  separation  of  the  infirmary  from  the  workhouse, 
but  there  are  many  instances  where  the  infirmary, 
though  not  large  enough  to  be  separated,  is  of  consider- 
able sise,  and  where  friction  arises,  and  in  these  I 
submit  the  remedy  lies  in  relieving  the  matron  of  all 
duties  requiring  her  presence  in  the  infirmary.  Such 
an  arrangement  should  only  be  made  on  the  application 
of  the  guardians,  backed  bv  the  recommendation  of  the 
general  inspector,  and  would  seldom  be  advisable  where 
tiiere  were  less  than  from  160  to  200  beds  in  the  in- 
firmary. In  the  smaller  workhouses  friction  would  be 
materially  lessened  by  requiring  the  matron  to  be  a 
trained  nurse,  and  allowing  her  to  hold  the  office  of 
superiiutendent  nurse  as  well  as  that  of  matron,  Ihe 
principal  nurse  being  termed  head  nurse,  and  not 
superintendent. 

Some  of  the  duties  of  the  master  and  matron,  as  lai.l 
down  in  the  General  Ck>n8olidated  Orders,  1847,  are 
completely  out  of  date,  and  would  rcj^uire  to  be 
thoroughly  overhauled  if  any  redistribution  of  duties 
between  ^se  officers  and  a  superintendent  nurse  is 
contemplated. 

I  hardly  like  to  say  that  it  is  desirable  I  should  per- 
sonally give  evidence  before  the  Committee,  and  should 
prefer  leaving  that  for  the  Committee  to  decide. 

I  enclose  four  copies  of  my  last  "  Nursing  Return  " 
for  the  information  of  the  Committee. 

H.  JsmnsK  Fust,  jxth.,  ^ 

31st  January,  1002.  General  Inspector. 


Mr.  HEBBfiBT'S  EEPOBT. 


Nottittghatn,  21st  January,  1002. 
To  the  Seclretary,  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  18th  inst.  respecting  the  nursing  of  the  sick  poor 
in  workhouses,  and  in  which  was  enclosed  a  copy  of 
the  terms  of  reference  to  the  Committee  appointed  to 
iikqnire  into  the  question.  In  reply  to  your  request  for 
a  statement  as  to  these  matters,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following. 

I  may  say  the  guardians  in  this  district  have  some 
difficnlty  in  obtaining  trained  nurses,  especially  for 
the  small  workhouses. 

.    It  appears  to  •  me  that  the  demand  for  nurses  is 
greater  than  the  supply. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  probably  the  accom- 
modation for  nurses  and  other  such  matters  were 
the  cause  for  the  number  of  applicants  for  the  post  of 
nurse  being  so  small,  but  lately  my  views  as  to  this 
matter  have  been  modified.  No  doubt  with  improved 
accommodation,  an  adequate  salary,  and  sufficient  help, 
the  nurses  appointed  are  more  likely  to  remain  for  a 
longer  period  than  is  the  cast  at  present. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  qualified  nurses  is  espe- 
cially great  in  workhouses  where  there  is  onlvone  nurse. 
The  quidification  of  the  candidates  for  sucn  posts  are 
generally  far  from  satisfactory.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, relatives  of  the  mdfft«fp  nr  ?aatron  are  appointed. 
These  are  generally  fully  qualified  nurses,  and  the 
administration  runs  smootnly. 

At  Market  Harborough  a  small  new  infirmary  has 
•Men  erected,  providing  excellent  accommodation  for 


the  nurses,  and  although  the  guardians  proposed  to 
appoint  a  ward  maid  to  assist  the  nurse,  the  infirmary 
had  to  be  kept  closed  for  some  months  owing  to  there 
being  no  suitable  applicant  for  the  post  of  nurse,  in 
answer  to  the  advertisements  issued  by  the  guardians. 
I  believe  it  is  only  at  the  request  of  the  medical  officer 
that  the  present  nurse  applied. 

In  the  medium-sised  workhouses,  which  are  gene- 
rally situated  in  moderately-sized  towns,  there  are  more 
applicants  ior  the  vacancies  that  occur. 

In  such  workhouses  as  Leicester,  Derby,  Belper, 
Mansfield,  and  Chesterfield  probationers  are  appointed, 
but  at  some  of  the  workhouses  there  are  urequent 
changes  in  the  staff,  for  as  soon  as  the  probationers 
find  that  the  certificate  granted  at  the  end  of  their 
three  years'  training  does  not  entitie  them  to  become 
superintendent  nurses,  some  endeavour  to  enter  a 
recognised  training  school  for  nurses. 

There  is  only  one  recognised  training  school  for  nurses 
among  the  Poor  Law  institutions  in  this  district,  viz., 
Nottingham  Workhouse.  The  guardians  of  this  jMurish 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  large  number  of  suitable 
applicants  for  the  post  of  probationer,  although  at  the 
present  time  the  accommoaation  for  nurses  is  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  their  work  is  very  heavy. 

Speaking  generally,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
very  little  difficidty  in  obtaining  probationers  of  the 
proper  class  where  the  workhouse  infirmary  is  recog- 
nised as  •  a  training  school  for  nurses.  In  . 
moderate-sized  workhouses  where  probationers  are 
appointed'  there  are  suitable  applicants  for  the 
post,  but  that  when  appointed  tney  become  dis- 
satisfied in  finding  that  the  certificate  they  obtain  is 
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not  recognised  in  any  way  by  tlie  Board,  and  that  for 
small  workhouses  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a 
nune  of  good  oharaoter  and  folly  qualified,  unless  the 
medical  officer  or  the  master  and  matron  know  of  some- 
one who  will  take  the  poet  out  of  compliment  to  them. 

The  question  seema  to  me  to  be  as  to  whether  further 
induoementa  could  not  be  made  to  retain  the  probationers 
in  the  moderate  sized  workhouses,  and  thereby  get  a 
number  of  locally-trained  nurses  for  the  small  work- 
lioQses,  for  I  ocmsider  that  the  principal  reason  why 
there  are  so  few  applicants  for  the  post  of  nurse  in  small 
workhouses  is  .owing  to  the  dearth  of  locally-trained 
-nurses. 

A  nurse  trained  in  one  of  the  large  training  schools  in 
the  metropolis,  or  one  of  the  large  twons,  is  not  likely  to 
take  the  post  of  nurse  at  a  smiJl  union  in  the  country 
unless  she  has  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  to  go  to 
when  she  is  off  duty. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  probationers  trained  in 
the  moderate-sised  workhouses  could  be  recognised  in 
a  Noising  Order  some  of  the  difficulties  womd  be  re- 
moved. 

I  don't  think  they  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  trained  in  the  present  recognised  schools 
for  nurses ;  but,  if  in  addition  to  their  three  years' 
training,  they  also  were  required  to  act  as  staff  nurse 
in  a  recognised  training  school  for  another  '^ear,  and 
then  become  qualified  nyr  the  poet  of  superintendent 
nurse,  I  think  there  would  be  sofficient  inducement  for 
them  to  remain  and  complete  their  training. 

If  this  suggestion  were  carried  out  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  frame  regulations  as  to  the  training  of  proba- 
tiC'Uers  at  these  workhouses,  as,  for  instance,  the  mini- 
mom  number  of  lectures  to  be  given  bv  tne  medical 
officer  and  superintendent  nurse  should  be  stated,  and  a 
limit  as  to  siae,  etc. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  the  probationers  might,  if 
convenient,  be  examined  at  the  nearest  recognised 
Poor  Law  training  school  for  nurses  in  order  to  obtain 
a  certificate. 


The  inclusion  of  the  above  nurses  as  being  considered 
as  qualified  for  the  post  of  superintendent  nurse  would 
not  necessarily  lessen  the  position  of  superintendent 
nurse.  Although  qualified  for  the  ^st  of  superin- 
tendent nurse,  I  believe  many  so  trained  would  take 
service  in  the  small  workhouses. 

I  think  the  Board  should  also  encourage  persons  whu 
are  intending  to  become  matrons  of  workhouses  to  make 
themselves  qualified  for  the  post  of  superintendent 
nurse.  At  the  present  time  where  three  nurses  are 
appointed  to  a  workhouse  one  must  be  a  superintendent 
nurse.  If  in  small  workhouses  where  there  are  three  or 
four  nurses,  the  matron,  if  qualified,  could  also  be  the 
superintendent  nune,  it  wocdd  be  an  encouragement  to 
those  wishing  to  become  matrons  of  workhouses  to  obtain 
the  certificate.  It  is  probable  that  when  first  ap- 
pointed such  matrons  would  obtain  posts  in  small  work- 
houses, and  therefore  a  fully-qualified  nurse  would  be 
available  in  case  of  necessity. 

It  would  also  encourage  a  better  class  to  apply  for 
the  post  of  probationer  if  it  was  known  that  after  they 
had  received  their  training  at  a  reoognised  training 
school  that  their  names  would  be  registered  at  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  being  nurses  qualified  for  the  JMst 
of  superintendent  nurse. 

As  to  the  question  whether  any  provision  should  be 
made  in  defining  the  duties  of  superintendent  nunes. 
When  I  have  been  asked  <;|ue8tionB  on  this  point  I  have 
generally  replied  that  whilst  the  nurses  were  on  duty 
they  were  under  the  superintendent  nurse,  but  off  duty 
they  were  under  the  matron,  and  that  when  the  nurses 
require  leave  they  should  apply  first  to  the  superin- 
tendent nurse,  who  signs  a  paper,  stating  that  the  nurse 
can  be  spared,  which  is  to  be  taken  to  4ihe  matron  for  her 
to  grant  the  leave. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  assist  the  Committee  by  giving 
evidence,  as  the  principal  question  appears  to  me  to 
be  respecting  the  small  workhouses,  and  of  which  I  have 
only  a  limited  experience. — ^I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  N.  Hbbbbbt. 


8.— MR.  HERVEY'S  REPORT. 


NURSING  IN  WORKHOUSES. 


Sir, — ^I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
oi  the  16th  inst.  regpurding  the  nursing  of  9ick  poor  in 
workhouses,  and  in  reply  1  beg  to  suhnut  the  following. 

In  the  Eastern  Oounties  the  demand  for  trained 
nurses  is  greater  than  the  supply,  the  various  Boards  of 
Guardians  experiencing  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  and 
retaining  nurses  of  any  description,  especially  those  who 
have  had  training. 

In  this  district  there  are  only  a  few  which  may  be 
classed  as  large  workhouses,  situated  in  the  largest 
towns  of  East  Anglia.  Here  the  difficulty  is  less,  for 
nursesy  of  a  sort,  are  generally  obtainable.  But  in  the 
many-  isolated  workhouses  situated  in  lonely  rural  dis- 
tricts,  some  distance  from  a  town  of  an^  importance,  or 
in  deepy  little  towns  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no 
means  of  reoredtion.  and  where  the  inhabitants  only 
wake  up  once  a  week  or  fortnight  as  the  case  may  be, 
vis.,  on  maricet  day,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  supply  the 
necessary  nurse. 

Many  of  these  latter  workhouses  have  only  one,  and. 
of  thtee  very  few  have  had  any  training,  and  ore  not,  on 
liie  whole,  very  satisfactory.  Guardians  are  entirely 
in  their  hands,  for  if  fault  is  found  with  them,  however 
slightly,  they  give  notice  and  leave,  well  knowing  they 
can  easily  get  another  billet. 

The  only  workhouses  in  this  district  in  which  pro- 
bationers are  employed  are  Romford,  Ipswich,  Norwich, 
Tarmouiii,  and  Wisbech.  At  Romfora  the  system  of 
training  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  any  good  hospital,  and 
the  gpreatest  care  is  taken  in  the  seleoUon  of  the  candi- 
dates. This  perfection  in  training  is  due  entirely  to  the 
fact  of  there  being  a  workhouse  medical  officer  who 
takes  a  real  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  infirmary, 
nurses,  and  probationers,  and  to  the  exoellenoe  d  the 
superintendent  nurse. 

At  Norwich  also  much  care  is  taken  to  turn  out  a  well- 
trained  nurse,  but  at  this  and  other  establishments  the 
probationer  finds  that  the  "  certificate  "  when  obtained 
18  really  of  little  value  to  her  because  of  the  Board's 
non-recognition  of  it,  and  rather  than  "  waste  time,"  as 

Cttei. 


they  call  it,  they  go  elsewhere,  attracted  by  the  maaj 
advertisements  of  country  Guardians  for  nurses  at  largely 
increased  salaries,  and  by  the  demand  there  ia  for 
priTwte  nunes  (amoiunt  the  ranks  of  whom  it  is  well 
known  there  is  a  very  large  number  who  have  been  quite 
untrained). 

From  all  accounts,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  lack 
of  aj^cants  for  the  post  of  probationer,  and  therefore, 
were  every  large  worknouse  (having  a  fully-trained  super- 
intendent nurse)  reoognised  as  a  training  school,  1  do 
not  think  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
embryo  nurse. 

Workhouses  in  the  country  have  become  so  much  lesA 
workhouses  than  infirmaries  for  old  and  sick,  that  the 
name  is  almost  a  misnomer,  and  might  well  be  changed 
for  that  of  infirmary,  or  even  rest  house.  Tlierefcre  it 
is  obvious  that  the  nursing  is  really  the  most  seriom 
and  important  part  of  the  institution,  and  that  ev%ry 
effort  diould  be  made  to  render  it  as  perfect  and  efli- 
cient  as  possible.  To  this  end  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
is  wanted  is  a  good  supply  of  locally  trained  nurses. 

A  town-bred  nurse  will  not  readily  ^  and  bury  herself 
in  the  wilds  of  the  country,  beoommg  the  one  nurse 
in  a  small  workhoose,  onappreciated  and  nusonder- 
stood  by  the  master  and  matron.  (I  am  glad 
to  say,  however,  that  the  class  of  workhouse 
officen  is  improving,  and  there  are  now  few  of  this 
antiquated  typeu  Taere  is  still  great  room  for  improve- 
ment.) The  monotony  of  the  work  is  another  fa^or  i« 
the  unattraotiveness  of  the  rural  nursed  position,  and  It 
is  this  that  might  be  obriated  by  a  fairly  fraquent  inter- 
change of  posta,  as  I  shall  presently  suggest 

At  Fakenham,  in  Norfolk,  there  is  a  small  nunsing 
institution,  which  supplies  nurses  for  district  or  other 
purposes  and  also  woridiooses,  when  a  nurse  is  urgently 
required  to  fill  a  temporary  vacancy,  or  for  the  numnf; 
of  special  cases;  and  I  have  often  thought  that  the 
difficulty  now  experienced  would  come  to  an  end  if  audi 
an  institution  could  be  started  in  each  county,  to  tYM 
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funds  of  which  each  Board  of  Gtiardiaxis  might  snV 
eoribe  annually,  and  which  would  provide  a  home  foB 
nurses  who  have  received  workhouse  training  and  circu- 
late thean,  guaranteeing  that  each  nune  shaU  remain  u\ 
her  post  for  a  certain  period,  at  the  end  of  which  8h<4 
should  have  the  option  of  remaining  or  being  removed 
to  another  post,  and  in  isuch  a  manner  that  those  in| 
the  very  quiet  country  districts  could  exchange  fdr  a 
more  lively  poet,  and  so  on. 

In  training  probationetB  at  workhouses  enooura^ment 
should  be  given  to  the  workhouse  m^oal  officers ; 
otherwise  I  am  sure  the  ordinary  medical  officer  wovld  ^ 
not  devote  the  necessary  time  and'  trouble.'  In  fao6,  I 
only  know  of  three  really  sound  officers  who  would  (and 
do),  uninvited,  put  their  whole  soul  into  their  work. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  than  give  the  heads  of 
the  system  of  training  in  foroeat  Romford,  with  which 
Dr.  Fraser  has  kindly  supplied  me. 

From. the  outset  the  superintendent  nurse  trains  all 
probationers  most  thorou^y  in  all  ward  voutine  and 
work,  herself  setting  'the  example.  Besidios  this,  she 
lectures  to  the  nurses  and  probationers  on  elementary 
physiology  and  anatomy,  beiraaging,  temperature  chaxts, 
enemas,  etc.  Later  on  they  are  t.^en  through  first  aid, 
diseases,  etc.^  and  their  notes  on  these  lectures,  after 
oorreotion,  are  transcribed  in  books  provided  by  the 
Guardians.  The  third*yeer  probationerB  ai^  tiien  ad- 
mitted into  the  mysteries  of  midwifery  and  the  lying-in 
wards,  with  antiaeptics  and  other  subjects  required  for 
the  L.O.S. 

Dr.  Fraaer  supplements  all  this  by  setting  papers 
and  by  taking  the  probationer  nurses  for  some  weeks 
before  the  exam.  (L.O.S.)  vivd  voce. 

He  very  obviously  remarks  that  to  do  all  this 
thoroughly,,  besides  her  own  hard  work  in  the  wards, 
requires  a  Fomax^  as  thorough  and  capable  m  the  super- 
intendent nurse  they  possess  ^t  Romford.  He  is  also 
very  strong  on  the  necessity  for  a  good  holiday  for  all 
nunes.  Of  course,  his  remarks  apply  to  a  large  estab- 
lishment. 

Dr.  Muriel,  of  Norwich,  considers,  though  noi  from  his 
personal  experience,  that  Boards  of  Guardians  are 
generally  the  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  getting 
efficient  nurses,  for  the  reason  that  they  offer  such  very 
low  salaries,  and,  through  ignorance,  are  willing  to  take 
anybody  who  offers,  but  in  very  small  numbers,  with  the 
coosequenoe  that  the  staff  is  generally  undermanned. 

He  agrees  with  Dr.  Frazer  in  believing  in  the  three 
years^:  training' of  prctetioners  at  the  larger  workhoiuse 
infirmarifis,  and  he  thinks  that  the  Local  Qovemmeait 
Board  might  give  a  oertifioabe  after  (1)  examination  b^^ 
approved  examiner,  (2)  oertifioate  of  ^osd  tonduel;  from 
medioal  offioar  and  superintendent  nurse,  (9)  attendanoo 
at  courses  of  lectures,  the  syllabus  for  which  might  bef 
made  universid.  He  thinks  that  a  nurse  h<ddii^  this 
TjocsI  Government  Board  certificate  should  be  eligible 
or  the  superintendent  niuWs  post  at  any  of-  the  lesser 
workhouse  infirmaries. 

There  should  be  at  least  one  assistant  superintendent^ 
with  the  same  qualifications  as  the  superintendent.  Pro- 
bationers to  be  examined  during  the  training  and  at  thof 


end  of  the  thfeei  years,  at  which  time,  if  they  fail  to 
obtain  a  certificate,  they  might  have  another  six  months^ 
probation. 

With  these'  views'  I  am  in  agreement.  1  think  that 
nursiug  institutions  would  verv  well  supplement  tha 
necessarily  limited  number  of  tobse  trained  at  the  in- 
firmaries, and  also  serve  as  a  circulating  medium  for 
workhouse  infirmary  trained  nurses. 

Where  there  is  no  resident  medical  <^cer  i^I  except 
Romford  as  being  practically  perfect)  ihere  might  be 
two  grades  of  nurses  recogiused  by  the  Board;  those 
of  the  second  grade  to  be  fit  for  assistant  nurses  and 
nurses ;  but  the  question  appears  to  me  largely  to  hang 
on  the « Board's  expressed  recognition  in  some  form  or 
other  of  the  workhouse  infirmary  certificate,  so  that  this 
shall  not  be  oonsidered  by  a  probationer  -to  be  usdless.    ' 

This  recognition  should  also  embrace  onoouragement ' 
to  the  workhouse  medical  officers*  and  superintendent 
nurses,  and  ^^umld  take  a  substantial  forni,  such  as  ths)  • 
payman^t  of  a,  fee  from  £10  to  £20  per  annum  to  be  given 
for  lectures  and  instruction,  but  only  in  the  case  of 
examinations  by  properly  qualified .  independent  local 
authorities  at  certain  centres. 

Further  conditions  of  a  superintendent  nurse  tiddng 
and  hUdiiig^offioe^  should; be  her  capability  fmr  instmbt-  * 
ing  probationers  in  tjhe  manner  in  which  I  have  already  r 
set  forth,,  1^  is  in  piiictiooat  Romford^       '  • 

I  a?n,#trongly,of  i^inion  tfalvt  in  all  matteta'tdatiB^'-rf 
to  nursing  and  admimistratisn^  ol  the*  sick  wardsy  i»-  ' 
eluding  sick  diets^  the  supmntendeat  -nurse  shoidd  b« 
answerable  to  the  medical  officer,  and  to  him  only.    But 
in  all  other  things  relating  to  the  w<Nrkhoase  as  an  insti*    ' 
tution  she  should   consid^  hers^f  amenable  to  the    • 
general  discipline.    When  the  worichouse  and  infirmaTy 
have  separate  kitchens  (there  are  none  so  arranged  in 
this  district)  these  should  be  exclusively  under  the  car^ 
of  these  two  officials  respectively,  so  that  the  mabron 
will  have  no  excuse  for  either  visiting  or  directing  the 
infirmary.    I  am  leaving  the  master  out  of  the  question, 
because  any  friction,   as  a  rule,   occurs  between  the 
matron  and  superintendent  nurse,  the  former  having 
many  opportunities  for  petty  persecution  if  she  happen 
to  have  any  personal  feding  against  the  nurssw 

I  cannot  suggest  any  remedv  in  the  case  of  personal 
spite ;  but  I  do  know  of  one  mstance  where  th^*e  was 
ill  feeling  between  the  matron  and  nurse,  resulting  in 
the  resignation  of  the  latter ;  the  matron,  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  Board  (beins  herself  a  trained  nurse), 
subsequently  uniting  both  omces  in  her  person.  As  far 
as  I  know,,  this  answers  very  well ;  but^  of-  course,  it 
could  only  be  in  a  small  worichouse  infirmary.  • 

The  supsrinteifedeat  nurse  should'  be  required  to  pr»*  ^ 
sent  hersdf,  with  her  report,  at  each  meeting  of  th^ 
committee^  as  bj.so  doing  she  meets  the  oommitiee  aa 
a  vjhole,  and  not  only  tho  one  or  two  who  may  make  in- 
formal visits  to  the  wards— very  often,  I  am  afraid,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  gossip  and  sowing  dissension. 

I  do, not  think  that  I  have  any  further  evidenoa  to 
give  that  would  help  the  Committee. 

'  Gerau)  a.  F.  Hbrvey, 

Inspector  No.  5  District. 
Sir  Samuel  Provis;  K.O.B.,  Whitehall. 


9.— Mr.  LOCXWOOD'S  REPORT. 


COMMITTEE  ON  mJBSmG  IN  WORKHOUSES. 


1.  As  to  any  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  properly  qualified  nurses  and  assis- 
tant nurses,  and  how  far  these  difficulties  can  be  met. 

My  lecolleotioiiB  of  country  districts  (Midland  and 
Eastern  counties)  is  that  .the  difficulties  exeprienced 
in  securing  propttrly  qualified  nurses  arise  mainly  from 
two  cauaes,  locality  and  siae — ^which  latter 'may  here  be 
taken  to  mean  smallness — of  the  workhouse.  I  hsve 
had  to  do  with  a  considerable  number  of  workhouses, 
the  average  number  of  inmates  of  which  would  not 
exceed  1^,  the  avenge  number  of  occupants  of  the 
8ick  wards  would  be  less  than  a  score,  and  of  these;  pro- 
bably not  more  than  half  a  dozen  would  be  acute*  cases. 
Where  a  workhouse  of  this  description,  as  is  the  case  in 
not  tt  few  instances  in  the  Esstern  counties,  is  s  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  nesrest  village  or  town. 


there  are  two  deterrents  to  taking  serviod  as  a  nurse — 
isolation  and  lack  of  sufficiently  interesting  case. 

It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a  way  of  meeting 
the  difficulty,  though  guardians  might  perhaps  bo 
urged  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the  mstron  to  eet 
a  nursing  qualification  or  otherwise,  to  arrange  with  a 
local  hospital  (if  say  there  be  in  the  district)  to  receive 
cases  requiring  skilled  nursing  on  terms  to  be  agreed 
upon. 

Whex^  as  in  tihd  cuft^iA  the*  majority  of  rural  unions, 
the  workhouse  is  in  or  on  the  outskirts  of  a  market 
town,  the  isolation  difficulty  is  less  operative ;  but  even 
in  such  oases  the  number  of  sick  would  be  usually  too 
few  to  afford  the  scope  for  practice  And  experience  which 
would  attract  a  fully  qualified  nurse. 

2  and  3.  With  regard  to  2  and  3  of  the  reference, 
these    relate   to   matters    on    whioh    I   feel .  scaroelv 
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qualified  to  advise,  though  were  the  Board  to  adopt  the 
proposal  which  has,  I  understand,  been  made  in  8om<l 
quarters,  that  it  should  itself  establish  something  in 
ttie  nature  of  a  training  school  for  nurses,  the  respon- 
sibility thereby  incurred  would,  I  venture  to  think,  be 
most  embarrassing,  and  the  troubles  and  difficulties 
never  ending. 

4.  Whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  provision  should  be 
made  for  defining  more  strictly  the  respective  duties 
of  the  superintendent  nurse  and  the  master  or  matron 
4^f  the  workhouse. 

As  to  this,  I  may  say  at  once  that  however  the  respec- 
tive duties  may  be  defined,  I  think  that  the  workhouse 


master  must  continue  to  be  the  recognised  head  of  the 
establishment. 

Art.  4  (1)  oi  the  Nursing  in  Workhouses  Order 
of  1807  defines  generally  the  position  relatively 
of  the  superintendent  nurse  and  the  master  or 
matron  of  the  worichouse.  'The  respeotive  duties 
of  these  officers  have,  I  believe,  been  more  parti- 
cularly  defined — though  to  what  extent  I  am  not  pre- 
cisely aware — in  the  Basingstoke  Order  ;  but  with  my 
present  experience,  whatever  may  prove  to  be  desirable 
in  individual  cases,  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  suggesting 
any  modification,  to  he  applied  generaXly,  of  the  terms  of 
Art  4  (1)  above  referred  ta 

H.  LocswooD. 


10.-^MR.  LOWRFS  REPOBT. 


NUKSING  IN  WOftKHOUSES. 


I  am.  v^rf'much'' pleased  to  learn  the  action  the 
President  has  taken  inh this  most  imi>ortant  subject,  and 
I  think  he  ha«  been  well  advised  in  appointing  such 
a  strong  Committee. 

^1)  As  to  any  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining  an 
adeM^uate  supply  of.  properly  qualified  nurses  and 
assistmit  nurses,  and  how  far  these  difficulties  can 
be  met.  * 

The  complaint  is  general  that  the  supply  is  not  equal 
to  the  demand.  This  applies  especially  to  the  smaller 
workhouses,  and  in  particular  to  the  "  properly  quali- 
fied "  nurses.  Why?  (a)  About  one-third  of  the 
nurses  get  married  shortly  after  the  completion  of 
Uieir  training,  and  hence  are  lost  to  the  profession. 
(&)  Another  udrd  g^ve  up  hospital  work  and  take  to 
private  nursing,  which  they  say  pays  them  better,  and 
they  also  escape  the  discipline  of  the  institution  which 
many  object  to  as  being  unnecessarily  strict  {e)  We 
have  only  the  remaining  third  to  meet  the  demand 
which  is  always  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  hence  the 
difficulty. 

(2)  What  amendment,  if  anjr,  should  be  made  as  to  the 
qualifications  and  training  of  probationers. 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  imjportant  query  in  die 
reference,  and  if  correctly  solved  will  fully  answer  the 
lat^r  part  of  No.  L  If  I  had  mv  way  in  the  matter,  i 
wonld  place  the  whole  questioni  of  nursine  on  a  di£Ferent 
iMsis.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Board,  dops 
not  at  present  recognise,  in  an  official  sense,  any  train- 
ing school  for  nurses,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Board  recognise  as  qualified  training  schools  all  union 
hospitala  with,  say,  250  beds  or  orer ;  that  the  nurse 
having  served  two  months  on  trial,  to  test  her  capacity, 
be  duly  appointed,  aaid  enter  upon  a  three  years'  course 
of  training,  during  which  time  she  would  be  expected 
to  obtain  ihree  certificates — surgieal,  medical,  and 
maternity— -and  also  a  fair  knowledge  of  administration. 
That  ia  to  say,  that  a  certain  portion  of  each  year 
should  be  spent  in  the  kitchen,  where  she  would  be 
able  to  see  the  serving  out  of  the  stores,  the  preparation 
and  cooking  of  the  food,  and  f^et  to  know  exactly  what 
this  departoient  of  her  work  implies — as  next  to  good 
drugs,  there  is  nothing  more  important  than  good 
food,  properly  cooked,  and  nicely  served.  Take,  for 
example,  one  year,  and  say:— 

3  months  male  waids, 

3  months  female  wards, 

3  months  maternity  wards, 

3  months   adminiMration, 

and  so  teach  a  nurse  just  as  you  do  a  pupil  teacher  in 
an  elementary  school  Then  at  the  end  of  her  three 
years,  if  she  shall  have  obtained  her  certificates,  let  the 
same,  after  having  been  duly  signed  by  her  superin- 
tendent, be  oountmigned  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians,,  then  sent  to  London  to  be  endorsed  by 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.     This 


woidd,  in  my  opinion,  add  cansiderably  to  the  relaci  ^ 
value  of  the  certificate,  and  then  if  a  small  bonua  in 
cash  were  given  (the  same  as  pupil  teachers  ^et  for  a 
given  subject,  eg,,  for  ddrawing),  the  commercial  valuta 
would  be  greatly  enhanced,  and  many  more  would  try 
to  obtain  them,  and  the  status  and  standing  be  much 
improved. 

(3)  What  amendment,  if  any,  is  desirable  in  the 
Begnlations  as  to  the  qualificatioik  of  superinten- 
dent nurses. 

(a)  She  must  be  a  lady-like  woman  in  person, 

manner,  and  deportment 
{h)  She  ought  to  be  fully  qualified. 

(c)  She  ought  to  be  allowed  a  fairly  free  hand  i  s 

to  the  selection  and  engaging  of  her  staff  of 
probationers. 

(d)  Beport  once  a  month  or  once  a  quarter  as  to 

'heir  progress,  character,  and  conduct,  and  so 
be  held  fully  responsible  for  her  department 

(4)  Whether  any  and,  if  so,  what  provision  should  be 

made  for  defining  more  strictly  the  respectivi) 
duties  of  the  master  or  matron  of  the  workhouse 
and  of  the  superintendent  nurse. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  matter  to  deal 
with,  and  fullj^  one-half  of  our  trouble  comes  from  this 
source.  I  think,  however,  it  would  tend  to  reduce 
friction  if  the  superintendent  nurse  sent  her  requisi- 
tions in  every  case  direct  to  the  master,  no  matter  how 
small  the  order  may  be.  Then  the  master  would  give 
his  orders  (or  in  his  absence  ike  matron),  and  the 
articles,  goods,  eto. .  would  be  delivered  to  the  messen- 
ger, or  sent  direct  to  the  superintendent  nurse. 

My  object  here  is  to  keep  the  matron  out  of  the 
matter,  and  if,  as  occurs  in  many  cases,  some  reques^iS 
are  sent  to  the  master  and  others  to  the  matron  trouble 
is  certain  to  follow.  The  master  will,  of  course,  take 
the  matron's  part  (as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are 
man  and  wife),  and  if  he  did  npt  he  would  have  a  bad 
time  later  on.  The  nurse  at  once  says  both  the  master 
and  matron  are  against  her,  and  she  resigns.  Another 
constant  source  of  trouble  is  the  laundry,  and  the  c  jn- 
dition  in  which  the  clothes,  linen,  etc.,  etc.,  are  re- 
turned. In  this  case,  the  nurse  should  most  certainly 
be  the  judge;  but  I  must  not  enlarge,  and  to  sum  the 
matter  up  I  would  say  that  if  the  matron  onlv  had  the 
good  sense  and  tact  to  keep  to  her  own  work,  that  Is 
the  "house"  pure  and  simple,  and  let  the  iiifirmary 
alone,  she  will  find  plenty  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  the  smoother  working  of  the  whole  institution. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  many  other  points  on  which 
I  might  toaeh,  such  as  the  nurses'  rooms,  food,  social 
life,  liberty,  etc.,  etc.,  but  suffice  it  to  eay  that,  should 
my  views  be  thought  woriihy  of  further  consideration,  I 
diall  be  only  too  pleased  to  tender  my  farther  evidence 
before  the  Committee,  feeling  certain  that  time  spent 
<ML  this  mort  important  subject  now  will  well  repay  the 
Board  in  the  years  to  come. 

February  3rd,  1902.  James  Lowbt,  Inspector. 
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NURSING   IN   WORKHOUSES  : 


IL—MB.  PRESTON'S  REPORT. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  WORKHOUSE  NURSING. 


(1)  The  supply  of  nurses  for  rural  workhouses  does  not 
equal  the  demand  for  the  following  reasons,  among 
others: — 

Lack  of  society  of  the  same  station  of  life. 

Isolated  positioni  of  many  rural  workhouses. 

Few  interesting  cases  in  the  sick  wards. 

The  inferior  accommodation,  as  a  rule,  and  the  want 
of  variety  in  the  frequently  inadequate  dietary. 

The  fact  that  so  many  matrons  are  less  educated, 
and  are  of  lower  social  position  than  the  nurses. 

In  many  cases  the  salaries  of  nurses  are  higher  than 
those  of  matrons,  hence  friction  and  jealousy.  I  believe 
time  only  can  remedy  these  evils.  Many  guardians 
are  providing  nurses'  homes,  and  they  are  quite  willing 
to  amend  the  scale  of  diet  if  asked.  These  matters  are 
really  of  more  moment  than  increased  salaries. 

The  happy  fact  that  there  are  so  few  able-bodied 
women  in  our  workhouses,  excepting  those  of  the  worst 
class,  no  doubt  is  a  difficulty  for  nurses. 

As  long  as  pauper  inmates  are  allowed   to  act  as 
ward  people  in  our  sick  wards  the  difficulty  will  con 
tinue.     I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  paid 
ward  people  will  be  appointed  for  all  work  in  sick 
wards. 

(2)  That  is  a  question  for  specialists,  and  I  do  not 
feel  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  of  any  value. 


(3)  I  think  too  much  weight  is  given  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  resident  medical  officer.  Brentford  is  the- 
only  separate  workhouse  infirmary  in  my  district,  the 
cost  per  head  for  each  patient  being  258.  a  week,  a  very 
startiing  fact.  There  are  fifty  paid  resident  or  mm- 
resident  officers  for  200  beds.  Yet  the  resident  medical 
officer  is  always  asking  for  more.  Edmonton  has  a 
new  splendidly  equipped  infirmary  of  150  beds,  besidea 
large  accommodation  in  the  old  one  ;  it  has  no  resident 
medical  officer,  but  workhouse  medical  officer  lectnres- 
regularly,  and  he  and  the  able  superintendent  nurse  do 
all  they  can  to  instruct  the  probationers,  but  they  will 
not  remain,  as  by  so  doing  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
a  certificate  as  superintendent  nurse,  there  being  na 
resident  medical  officer.  I  fail  to  see  why  those  pro- 
bationers who  have  received  certificates  from  the 
medical  officer  and  superintendent  nnne  (hould  not  be 
examined  by  an  independent  board  of  exaininers,  and. 
if  qualified,  receive  certificate  as  independent  nurse. 

(4)  I  do  not  think  Article  IV.  in  Nursing  Order  of 
August,  1897,  can  be  improved  upon.  The  master,  and 
in  his  absence  the  matron,  must  have  sole  control  of 
establishment — as  long  as  clothing,  food,  and  care  of 
buildings,  are  under  their  charge,  such  must  be  the 
case.  J.  W.  Peestok. 

Peterboro*,   1st  February,   1802. 


I3.~SCR.   PRESTON-THOMAS'S  REPORT. 


Exeter,  271^   January,  1902. 

Sir,— With  reference  to  the  Board's  desire  (intimated 
in  the  Secretary's  letter  of  the  18th  January)  for  s 
statement  of  my  yiews  on  various  points  connected  with 
the  nursing  of  workhouse  inmates,  I  have  the  honour  to 
submit  to  the  Departmental  Oommittee  the  following 
observations :  — 

I  may  premise  thatt  this  district  is  almost  entirely 
agricultural,  that  in  the  47  unions  of  which  is  is  com- 
posed there  are  only  two  centres  of  considerable  popula- 
tion, that  there  are  no  separate  workhouse  infinnaries, 
and  only  seven  superintendent  nurses.  In  a  large 
number  of  the  workhouses  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
sick  warda  is  exceedingly  small.  Thus,  at  the  datea  of 
my  inspection  last  year,  there  were  at  Camelford  only 
10,  St.  Columb  2,  Stratton  5,  Holsworthy  5,  Okehampton 
16,  Plympton  St  Mary  17,  Torrington  16.  Dulverton  7, 
Langport  11,  while  in  each  of  22  others  tnere  were  less 
than  50,  and  of  these  occupanta  only  a  small  proportion 
were  bedridden,  and  some  were  placed  in  the  sick 
wards  not  on  account  of  their  suffering  from  any  definite 
disease,  but  because,  being  infirm  through  age,  it  was 
considered  that  they  would  be  more  comfortable  there. 
So,  too,  some  feeble-minded  persons  are  occasionally 
assigned  to  those  wards,  this  being  in  a  small  workhouse 
sometimea  the  only  plan  by  which  they  can  be  kept  under 
constant  supervision.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  say,  by 
a  mere  comparison  of  the  total  number  of  nurses  and 
t-he  total  number  of  persons  in  the  sick  wards,  to  what| 
ext^it  the  number  of  the  former  is  inadequate. 

As  to  the  first  of  the  particular  points  referred  to  me, 
I  am  able  to  say  that  there  is  frreat  difficulty  in 
obtaining  persons  posseased  of  the  least  skill  in  nursincr 
to  accept  the  post  in  rural  workhouses.  Of  ihe  119 
nurses  in  my  district,  including  superintendents,  the 
number  of  those  who  have  undergone  hospital  training 


is  certainly  under  20,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  neces- 
sary to  appoint  candidates,  often  women  of  mature 
age,  whose  only  qualification  is  that  they  have  oocasion- 
ally  done  some  priTate  nursing.  No  doubt  some  guar- 
dians offer  unduly  low  salaries,  sometimes  becsause  they 
consider  it  necessary  that  the  salary  of  the  nurse  should 
be  less  than  that  of  the  matron,  and  sometimea  from  an 
ignorant  notion  that  nursing  is  not  skilled  work,  and 
ought  not  to  command  high  wages.  But  I  have  known 
a  caae  in  whidi  an  offer  of  £30  a  year  has  failed  to  attract 
suitable  candidates.  And  when  nurses  are  obtained,  the 
more  intelligent  of  them  cannot  be  persuaded  to  stay 
in  the  small  workhouses,  where  indeed  a  single-handed 
nurse  leads  a  terribly  lon^y  life,  and  is  perpetually 
occupied  in  one  monotonous  round  of  duties,  which 
mainly  consist  of  feeding  and  keeping  clean  a  number  of 
old  people  who  are  slowly  dying,  and  whose  infirmities 
in  many  cases  make  her  work  not  much  more  pleasant 
than  scavenging.  (See  my  report  in  the  27th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  p.  105.)  An 
excellent  nurse  in  such  a  position  told  me  that  it  wan 
impossible  for  her  to  stay,  as  there  waa  no  importunity 
for  practice  in  the  higher  branches  of  nursing,  and  shi> 
felt  that  she  would  lose  the  skill  which  her  training  had 
given  her.  And  almost  every  nurse,  if  not  advanoed 
in  years,  knows  well  that  if  she  leaves  one  worklioci8<* 
she  may  have  a  choice  of  a  dozen  others,  or,  if  idie  prefer*) 
it,  remunerative  employment  in  private  nursing,  and 
that  the  demand  for  nurses  is  far  in  excess  of  Uie  supply. 
The  result  is  that  there  is  a  constant  aeries  of  ohiAtfe<i 
in  the  nursing  staffs  of  workhouses,  except  indeed  whero 
the  nursea  are  too  old  to  obtain  other  engagements. 
Such  changes  create  much  awkwardness  in  the  manage- 
ment, and  are  no  doubt  harassing  fb  the  patients. 

How  the  supply  of  workhouse  nurses  should  be  in- 
creased is  a  question  which  I  should  answer  by  saying 
that  (a)  the  position  must  be  made  more  attractive  to 
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candidates,  and  (b)  greater  opportunitiea  mivt  be  af- 
forded for  nuking  it  easy  for  women  to  adopt  nursing 
a«  a  profession.  As  to  (a)  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
the  Tery  arrangement  which  might  hare  been  expected 
to  be  popular,  viz.,  the  certainty  under  the  Superannua- 
tion  Act  of  a  right  to  a  pension  in  old  age^  has  so  comr 
pletely  failed  of  that  purpose  tiiat  aa  a  rule  nunea 
contract  themsdres  out  of  the  Act.  This  is  no  doubt 
because  a  woman  between  20  and  30  regards  it  as  very 
unlikely  that  ahe  will  remain  a  nurse  until  the  age 
of  65,  and  unless  incapacitated  by  illness  before  that 
time  she  will  have  no  right  to  a  pension.  It  seems  to  me 
that  just  aa  policemen,  owing  to  the  special  nature  of 
their  occupation,  are  allowed  to  retire  at  an  earlier  age 
than  most  other  officials,  while  prison  warders  are  Iso 
permitted  to  have  years  added  for  purposes 
of  pension,  so  nurses  should  be  placed  on  a  special 
footing  as  regards  superannuation,  and  would 
be  allowed  to  retire  at,  say,  50  or  55  (or  even  earlier  if 
with  20  years'  service),  with  an  addition  of  years  for 
superannuation  on  the  statutory  scale.  If  this  change 
were  made,  and  if  the  commencing  salary  were  in  no 
case  less  than  £25,  and  were  to  rise  to  £30  or  £35 ;  and 
if  annual  leave  for  not  less  than  a  fortnight  were 
universal,  the  service  might  be  less  unpopular  Quai  it  is. 
And  perhm  part  of  the  extra  cost  involved  mifi^ht 
be  defrayea  from  the  additional  contribution  which, 
according  to  the  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Cbmmission  on 
Local  Taxiation,  is  fainy  due  from  imperial  to  local  funds. 
In  this  way  such  Boards  of  Guardians  as  are  now  un- 
willing to  employ  sufficient  nurses  or  to  pay  t^em 
sufficient  remuneration  might  be  induced  to  put  their 
infirmaries  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  while  some  of  tiie 
thousands  of  women  who  are  now  seeking  posts  as 
governesses,  which,  if  obtained,  will  only  leave  them 
moneyless  and  stranded  as  soon  as  old  age  approaches, 
might  devote  themselves  to  an  occupation  in  whidi  at 
any  rate  their  future  will  be  sssured. 

But  (8)  for  this  object  it  would  be  necessary  that 
more  facilities  than  at  present  exist  should  be  given 
for  the  training  of  proSationers.  In  onlv  one  work- 
house in  my  district,  via.,  that  of  Devonport,  are  any 
probationers  received.  There,  however,  the  medicai 
officer  (who  is  non-resident)  gives  them  weekly  lectures, 
and  the  plan  is  said  to  be  answering  well,  though  of 
course  it  is  only  on  a  small  scale.  I  do  not  know  why  it 
should  not  be  adopted  in  other  workhouses  where  there 


is  a  competent  superintendent  nurse,  and  where  the 
•medical  officer  is  prepared  to  give  the  necessary  time 
for  the  purpose — ^time  which  might  be  paid  for  by  a 
special  grant  from  the  Excheouer;  or  the  help  of  the 
county  councils  might  be  invoked,  so  that  they  should 
apply  to  te^nical  instruction  in  nursing  some  of  the 
funds  which  they  now  often  spend  upon  less  directly 
useful  objects.  And  I  suppose  that  there  might  be 
some  examining  board  to  grant  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tion. But  I  do  not  pretend  to  suggest  the  details  of 
such  a  sdiame. 

As  to  Clause  3  of  the  reference  to  the  Committee,  it 
seems  to  me  Uiat  the  prescribed  qualifications  of  super- 
intendent nurses,  especially  as  regards  the  limitation  of 
training  to  infirmaries  with  a  resident  medical  officer, 
demand  more  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  If  eveir 
infirmary  with  50  or  60  patients  and,  therefore,  with 
three  nurses,  is  to  have  a  superintendent^  persons 
qualified  according  to  the  order  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. At  present  the  difficulty  has  only  in  part  made 
itself  felt,  because  the  order  (necessarily)  authorised 
the  appointment,  as  superintendents,  of  nurses  in  office 
at  its  date,  even  if  without  any  technical  qualifica- 
tions for  the  post  But  as  such  persons  disappear 
qualified  successors  are  vainly  sought,  and  guanlians 
are  driven  to  the  alternative  of  appointing  either  in- 
sufficiently qualified  persons,  or  else  diminishing  the. 
number  of  nurses  by  calling  one  or  two  *'  attendants '' ; 
thus  bringing  the  number  below  three,  and  so  dispenji- 
ing  with  the  obligation  to  have  a  superintendent  I  need 
not  enlarge  on  this  point,  but  I  may  say  that  mv  limited 
experience  makes  me  generally  agree  with  the  paper 
on  Workhouse  Nursing  read  by  Miss  Gibson,  of  the 
Birmingham  Infirmary,  before  the  West  Midland  Con- 
ference iui  1808. 

As  to  (4),  it  appears  to  me  that  the  overlapping  of 
functions  is  responsible  for  at  least  some  of  the  friction 
which  has  arisen  between  superintendent  nurses  and 
matrons,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  such 
provisions  as  those  of  the  Basingstoke  Order  of  Octo- 
ber, 1900,  mi|a;ht  at  any  rate  be  applied  to  any 
workhouse  having  a  superintendent  nurse  where  the  ■ 
guardians  consider  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  advisable. 


R  G.  Dufif,  Esq. 


I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Pbeston-Trovas. 


12.— MR.    WETHERED'S   REPORT. 


Aa  requested  by  the  Board  in  the  Secretary's  letter  dated  the  18th  of  January,  I  have  the  honour  to  submit 

the  following  observations :  — 


(1)  As  to  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  properly  qualified  nurses  and 
assistant  nurses,  and  how  far  these  difficulties  can 
be  met 

Out  of  the  43  workhouses  in  my  district  there  were  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1001,  19  superintendent  nurses. 
There  has  been  difficulty  in  getting  properly  qualifiec 
persons  to  take  the  position,  and  where  such  uave  been 
appointed  there  has  generally  been  friction,  for  reasons 
to  be  after  explained.  I  cannot  speak  accurately  with- 
out resort  to  the  files,  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
less  than  half  the  superintendent  nurses  have  not 
"  undergone,  for  three  years  at  least,  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  medical  and  surgical  wards  of  any 
hospital  or  infirmary,  being  a  training  school  *  for 
nurses,"  as  prescribed  in  Art.  III.  (3)  ot  the  JMursing 
Order  of  180/. 

As  to  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  properly  qualified 
superintendent  nurses,  I  think  these  may  be  summarised 
as  follows: — 

(a)  Want  of  suitable  accommodation  for  the  super- 


intendent nnrse,  this  especially  at  the  smaller  work- 
houses. 

(h)  Many  really  qualified  nurses  object  to  enter  the 
Poor  Law. 

(e)  This  is  perhaps  the  chief  difficulty,  and  the  cause 
of  friction  before  alluded  to.  It  is  the  indefinite  posi- 
tion of  a  superintendent  nurse  in  relation  to  control  by 
the  master  and  matron.  This  is  vaguely  defined  iu 
Article  IV.  (1)  of  the  Nursing  Order  of  1897,  but  the 
actual  rendering  of  it  depends  verr  much  on  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  officials  concerned.  To  the  friction 
which  exists  I  referred  in  my  annual  report  for  1800- 
1900,  and  I  canoot  do  better  than  quote  from  it: — 
"Even  under  the  present  circumstances,  I  think  that 
this  friction  could  be,  to  some  extent,  avoided  if, 
where  there  is  a  superintendent  nurse,  the  reeponsihili- 
ties  of  the  master  and  matron  could  be  defined.  I  am 
not  unfrequently  asked  .what  these  duties  sr^? 
Rfbpective  masters  and  matrons  take  di£Ferent  views, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  superintendent 
nurses.     Arising  out  of  ^his  uncertainty,  some  masters 
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,  :^iid  zn^troaa  iivter{i9re;BiQie  thftn  oUier«,  and  jk>|;  always 
i.with.    tact.    (^    tb»    o^t^^er .  Jiand,  nozaes  someiimes 
,.  appear  ^t  ,tQ  orei^Use  J^^  tl^  loaater  and  matron  have 
,,.re»pc^vubilitie8  .wit]i,.r9g^d  to  t)ia  m^no/u^,  and  that 
.  thitf  naturally  desii;e  to  ^tcharge  tHem.  Indeed,  iailure 
to.do  J9Q. might  m^an  flexions  ^nsequ^noea  to  them- 
selves. 

Shortly  pnt,  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  obtaining 
superintendent  nurses  is,  to  a  large  extent,  to  be  met 
by  the  following  provisions : — 

^      (a)  By  guardians  providing  soitable  accommodation 
Jor  superintendent  nurses. 

'.'  (^)  By  the  Board  clearly  defining  the  respectiTO  duties 
.  aud  responsibilities  of  the  masters  and  matrons  on  the 
^  one  part,. and  the  superintendent  nurses  on  the  other. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  assistaxut  nurses.  The 
following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  experience  and 
qualifications  of  tiie  assistant  nurse»  in -my  district. 


Superintendent  nurses 

Munes  of  ..three  .  years  tnining  aad 

upwards    - 

.Two  years  but  less  than  three  years    - 
.  Onp  year  but  less,  than  two,  years . , . .  - 
Lewj  than  one  year     .  - .  .    -  ^   .,-   . 
Otliers  not  so  trained  -        -        -        - 


Day. 


Might 


19 
42 


32' 


19 
J^2 


?7TiQ 


149    I    ^ 


Total 


90 

61 
87 
29 
27 
4^ 


334 


.  Fropn  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  exduding 
the  superintendent  nurses,  52  per  cent,  of  the  nurses, 
including  probationers,  had  either  no  training. at  all  or 
lass  than  oo»  year,  and  29.  per  cent,  only  training  for 
three  years  or  upwards. 

With  the  exception  of  the  strictly  rural  workhousee, 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  difficulty  in  obtaining 
fairiy  qualified  assistant  nurses,  provided  that  suitable 
accommodation  oould  be  offered  and  more  liberal  pay 
thiin  is  sometimes  given,  but  I  think  the  former  is  the 
more  important  of  &e  two.  In  all  large  and  moderatdy 
sized  workhouses  a  nurses'  home  shmild  be  provided. 
With  the  reception  of  Bristol,  there  is  no  nurses'  home 
in  my  district,  but  one  is  to  be  added  to  the  new  work- 
house now  building  at  Wolverhampton.  At  Bristol  the 
nurses'  homes  are  temporary,  pending  the  erection  of  the 
new  worldiouse  infirmary. 

In  the  strictly  rural  unions,  of  course,  the  general 
dulness  is  not  attractire  to  nurses,  and  the  only  way 
to  coimteract  this  is  increased  pay,  to  whioh  g^uardiana 
are  generally  averse. 

(2)  What  regulations,  if  any,  should  be  made  as  to  the 
qualificaUona  and  training  of  probationers  P 

The  general  idea  of  guardians  in  employing  proba- 
tioners is  to  save  the  expense  of  qualified  nurses.  I  will 
again  quote  from  my  annual  report  for  1899-1900:  — 
"  The  employment  of  probationary  nurses  is  on  ^be  in- 
crease, the  object  genmnlly  being  to  save  expense  in  the 
way  of  salaries.  Where  there  is  a  resident  medical 
•officer  there  can  be  no  objep^ion  to  the  employment  of 
probationers  within  reasonable  numbers.  A  capable 
tshiBS  of  young  women  a{>ply,  who  look  forward 
to  rising  m  their  profession.  But  when  there  is 
not  a  resident  medi(»l  officer  probationers  cannot  rise 
-  above  the  position  of  a  charge  nurse.  They  cannot 
qualify  for  the  position  of  a  superintendent  nurse,  and 
consequently  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  most  capable 
young  women  who  desire  to  be  trained  as  nurses  will 
apply  under  these  what  I  may  call  restrictire  possi- 
bilities for  the  future.  The  question  therefore  arises 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  probationers  should  be 
allowed  unless  under  conditions  whioh  permit  of  their 
ultimately  qualifying  as  superintendent  nurses.  If, 
however,  the  present  system  is  continued,  then  I  suggest 
that  the  number  of  probationers  to  be  allowed  under  the 
varying  circumstances  should  be  defined. 

"  The  practice,  too,  of  putting  young  probationers  on 
?iight  duty  by  themselvea  is  one  whidi  ahould  be  aroided. 

"The  night  duties  are  often  very  important.  It  is 
true  that  the  probationer  can  call  one  of  the  trained 


nursesy  hut  this  is  not  desirable,  except  in  a  case  of 
emergency.  One  object  of  a  night  nurse  is  to  allow  the 
others  to  rest.  There  are  also  other  reasons  which 
.  might  he  urged.  Finally,  I  think  it  undesirable  that 
probationersshould  take  night  duty,  except  with  a  qnali- 
nod  nurse,  and  in  no  case  unless  they  have  served  at 
leaiit  one  year  of  their,  .term  of  probation  aad  arrived  at 
a  suitable  age." 

Briefly,  I  suggest  the  following  regUtations : — 

(i)  No  prebatiener  should  be  allowed  uader  21  years 
of  age. 

(2)  That  the  number  of  probationers  should  act 

exceed  more  than  half  the  number  of  qualified 
nurses. 

(3)  That  no  probationer  should  go  on  night  dutj 
during  the  first  year  of  probation. 

'  A^  No  probationer  to  take  night  duty  except  under 
tho  supervision  of  a  duly  qualified  nurse  until 
the  third  year  of  her  probation,  and  then  only 

-  if  the  medical  officer  considers  her  competent. 

There  ia  also  a  point  which  I  should  like  to  introduce 
here,  which  is  this :  It  frequently  happens  that  guar- 
dians aimil  thamselves  of  the  latter  part  of  Article  IL 
of  the  Nursing;  Order  of  1897.  This  meaiM  that  persons 
are. engaged :m  nursing  who  have  practioaliy  not  know- 
ledge of  it^  they  are  mo  -better  than  probatioiierB,  ^et 
•  they  pasa  as  competent  nurses.  *  I  think  thia  sort  of 
nursing  should  be  provided  against,  orreguiafion^  for 
probatMMners  will  be  to  a  great  extent  evaded  byrsimply 
dropping  the  word  probati<mer. 

(3)  What  amendment^  if  any,  is  desirable  in  the  regula- 
tions as  to.  the  qualincation  of  superintendent  nnraes? 

For  the  present  I  should  ieare  the  qualifications  aa 

defined  by  ArtidoIII.  (^  of  the  Kursing  Order  <d  VXR, 

but  I  think  the  Board  shovdd  not  so  easily  "dispense 

.  with  the  requirement,"  as  setuM  to  have  been  Ihe 

practice. 

Article  III.  (3)  referred  to  reads  as  follows: — ''Any 
superintendent  nurse  appointed  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  order  ahalf,  unless  we  dispenae  with  the 
requirement,  be  a  person  qualified  for  the  appointment 
by  having  undergone,  for  three  years  at  leaat,  a  course 
of  instruction  in  the  medical  and  surgical  wards  of  any 
hospital  or  infirmary,  being  a  training  school  for  nurses 
and  maintaining  a  resident  physician  or  house  surgeon." 

(4)  Whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what  provision  should  be 

made  for  defining  more  strictly  tne  respectiTe  dntiei 
of  the  master  and  matron  of  the  workhouse  and  of 
the  superintendent  nurse. 

I  suggest  the  following  as  a  basis  on  which  now 
regulations  should  be  drawn:  — 

(a)  The  master  to  be  responiLble  for  the  diacipline  and 
safety  of  the  workhouse  as  a  whole,  but  subject  to  the 
following  modifications  in  workhouses  where  there  is  a 
superintendent  nunc. 

The  superintendent  nurse  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
nursing  of  the  sick  and  control  of  the  assistant  nunes, 
subject  only  to  the  medical  officer  and  guardians. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  for  the  master  aad  matron 
to  make  daily  visits  of  inspection  to  the  sick  wards  oc 
infirmary.  They  shall  at  all  times  have  access,  but  should 
inform  the  superintendent  nurse  of  their  intention,  sad 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  nurse  to  confer 
and  assist  the  master  and  matron  when  necessary. 

With  the  exception  of  food  and  ooal,  separate  stores 
shall  be  provided  for  the  sick  wards  or  infirmary,  for 
which  the  superintendent  nurse  shall  be  responsible  and 
keep  the  necessary  books. 

The  superintendent  nurse  shall  keep  a  journal,  in 
which  she  shall  enter  requests  for  necessaries  and  sU 
matters  which  she  desires  to  bring  before  the  medical 
ofi&cer  or  guardians  or  committee  of  guardians  as  they 
may  direct. 

In  the  matter  of  leave  of  absence  on  the  pait  of  tha 
superintendent  nurse  or  assistant  nurses  for  more  than 
one  day,  the  master  should  be  informed  in  writins;  for 
his  information,  and  a  correct  reoord  of  sudh  leave  should 
be  kept  in  the  superintendent  nurse's  journal. 
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On  the  urriral  of  sick  paupers  at  the  workhouse  the  intendent  nurse  with  regard  to  their  conduct  or  removal, 

master  shall  in  the  absence  of  the  medical  officer  confer  In  the  event  of  inmates  in  the  sick  wards  or  infirmary 

with  the  superintendent  nurse,  or,  in  her  absence,  with  taking  their  discharge,  the  superintendent  nurse  should 

the  nurse  in  charge.  be  informed  as  soon  as  possible  after  notice  has  been 

With  regard  to  "  wards  people/'  or  "sitters  up    being  ^''^"-                    I  ^^^^  ^^  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

inmates,  these  people  should  be  subject  to  the  direction  ^^^  obedient  servant, 

of  the  supermtendent  nurse  so  far  as  relates  to  tneir  m    -o    nr . 

work,  but  in  all  other  respects  to  the  master  of  the  *^-  ^-  Wbthisbed. 

workhouse,  who,  however,  should  confer  with  thie  super-  ^  .  January  29^,  190?.         ... 
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Corr  of  Besolutions  as  to  the  Status  of  the  Superintendent  Nurse,  etc.,  forwarded  to  the  Committee 

by  a  large  number  of  Boards  of  Guardians. 


"  That  the  guardians  hereby  record  their  opinion 
that  the  status  of  superintendent  nurses,  as  proyided  by 
the  Order  of  the  Local  Goyernment  Board,  dated 
August  6th,  1897,  is  so  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory 
as  to  require  immediate  attention  and  revision.  The 
control  by  the  Kuardians  is,  by  this  Order,  completely 
taken  away.  They  have  not  even  the  power  to  suspend, 
however  serious  an  offence  may  have  been  committed  by 
a  superintendent  nurse,  though  this  power  is  possessed 
by  them  in  the  case  of  the  workhouse  medical  ofloer, 
the  master,  the  matrozk,  and  other  officials ;  the  result 
is  that  proper  administration  by  the  Guardians  is  almost, 
if  not  quite,  impossible. 

"The  guardiana  are  of  opinion  that  the  power  to 
suspend  should  be  given  at  once;  they  are  also  of 
opinion  that  the  supervision  of  a  workhouse  hospital 
having  no  resident  medical  superintendent,  and  form- 
ing part  of  the  workhouse  premises,  should  be  more 
dearly  defined,  so  as  to  prevent  misunderstandins  and 
friction,  and  that  the  oraer  of  precedence  should  be  as 
..foJows,  vix.  :— 

"  (1)  The  Guardians  as  the  administrators. 


"(2)  The  master  as  the  responsible  officer  to  the 
Guardians  of  the  whole  establishment,  in- 
cluding the  infirmary. 

"  (3)  The  medical  officer  as  the  officer  responsible 
to  the  Guardians  for  the  medical  treatmoit 
and  the  proper  care  of  the  sick. 

"  (4)  The  matron  as  the  officer  responsible  to  the 
master  for  the  superintendence  of  all 
domestic  arangements  of  the  workhouse  and 
hospital,  and  the  supervision  of  all  female 
officers  and  l^eir  woric. 

"(5)  The  superintendent  nurse  as  the  officer  re- 
sponsiole  to  the  master,  medical  officer,  and 
matron,  and  through  them  to  the  Guardians, 
for  the  proper  nursing  of  the  sick,  the  in- 
struction and  supervision  of  the  other  nurses 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  the  or1«r 
and  cleanliness  of  the  hospital,  and  the 
charge  of  all  stores  issued  to  her." 
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Return  aa  to  Number  of  Probationers  under  training  in  August  1902  in  Provincial  Poor  Law  Institutions 
recognised  by  the  Board  as  Training  Schools  for  Superintendent  Nurses,  up  till  June  1902. 


Union  or  Parish. 


Workhouse  or  Infirmary. 


Number  of  Probationers. 


First  Year.      Second  Year.     Third  Year.   |       Total. 


Aston 

Birkenheacl 

Birmin<;lmm 

Bolton 

Bradford  (Yorks) 

Brentford    - 

Bristol 

Cardiflf 

Chorlton 

Croydon 

Gateshead  • 

Halifax 

King's  Norton    - 

Kingston-on-Thames 

Leeds  -  .      - 

Liverpool    - 

Manchester 

Newca'?tle-on-Tyne 

Portsmouth 

Prescot 

Salford 

Sheffield     - 

Stoke-on-Trent  - 

Sunderland 

Toxteth  Park 

West  Derby 

West  Ham 


Workhouse 

Infirmary 
Workhouse 


Infirmary 
Workhouse  (Stapleton) 


Infirmary 

Workhouse 

Infirmary 


Workhouse 


Infirmary 
Workhouse 
Infirmary 
Workhouse 


„  (Walton)       - 

Infirmary  (Mill  Road) 
Workhouse 

Totals    -    -    - 


16 

4 

27 

12 

7 

7 

6 

2 

23 

14 

21 
7 

18 

22 

49 

29 

10 

5 

15 

15 

13 

4 

5 

12 

18 
15 


32 

4 
11 

5 

4 

3 
24 

8 

3 

8 

4 
11 
32 
26 

1 

7 

5 

9 

8 

5 

3 

6 

12- 
12 
21 


396 


276 


29 

9 
13 

8 
11 

2 
14 

9 

2 
3 

12 

17 

19 

1 

20 

8 

9 

10 

1 

1 

7 

8 

17 

12 


263 


25 
18 
88 
25 
31 
20 
21 
7 
61 
31 

26 
18 
22 
45 
98 
74 
12 
32 
28 
33 
31 
10 
9 
25 
40 
47 
48 


925 
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APPENDIX  VI.  (with  Explanatory  Memorandum). 


Summary  of  Return  as  to  Appointment  of  Poor  Law  Nurses  in  the  Workhouses  and  Infirmaries  of 

England  and  Wales. 


Classes  of  Institutions.        ; 

Total  Number  of 
Persons  appointed  as 

Nurses  to 

fill  Vacancies  which 

occurred  in  the 

Year  ended 

3l8t  December  1901. 

1. 

Total  Number  of 
Persons  included  in 

(1)  who  prior  to 

their  apointment  had 

been  employed 

in  the  Poor 

Law  Service  as  Nurses 

during  any 
part  of  the  Fear  1901. 

2. 

Total  Number  of 
Persons  included  in 

(1)  who  prior 
to  their  appointment 

had  not  at  any 

time  been  employed 

in  the 

Poor  Law  Service 

as  Nurses. 

3. 

In  Workhouses  and  Infirmaries 
In  Sick  Asylums 

1,368» 

19 
1,387 

1 

1 

614 

1 

U 

531 
2 

Total    -    -    - 

628 

533 

•  This  Is  the  total  of  entries  made  in  returns  received  from  369  unions.  The  total  number  of  unions  in  England  and 
Wales  is  647,  and  nil  returns  were  received  from  288  unions. 

I^ot€,—The  following  note  was  appended  to  the  form  of  return  which  was  sent  to  the  clerks  to  the  various 
authorities : — 

"  The  term  *  nurses '  in  this  return  is  intended  to  include  all  classes  of  permanent  nurses  (superintendent 
nurses,  head  nurses,  charge  nurses,  assistant  nurses,  staff  nurses,  <kc.),  but  it  is  not  intended  to  include  either 
probationers  who  had  not  been  duly  appointed  as  assistant  or  staflf  nurses  or  nurses  appointed  for  temporary 
emergencies  only.  If  the  same  person  was  appointed  to  more  than  one  post  (e.gr.,  by  promotion),  such  person  should 
for  the  purposes  of  headings  1, 2  and  3,  be  counted  as  a  separate  person  on  the  occasion  of  each  appointment. 
Persons  appointed  as  nurses  on  account  of  any  increase  of  staff  should  be  included  in  the  return.** 

Statistical  Department,  Local  Government  Board, 
14  July  1892. 


Memorandum  attached  to  Appendix  YI. 


Signification  of  figures  in  the  return  as  to  appointment  of  nurses. 

1.  The  figmes  in  Column  1  indicate  the  total  number  of  appointments  made  to  the  office  of  nurse  in  respect  of 
one  year's  vacancies  {i\e,,  1,387). 

2.  The  figures  in  Column  2  indicate  the  number  of  appointments  to  the  office  of  nurse  in  one  year,  which  were 
necessitated  by  the  circulation  of  nurses  from  one  Poor  Law  institution  to  anodier  (i.e.,  628). 

3.  The  figures  in  Column  3  indicate  the  number  of  vacancies  in  the  office  of  nurse  in  one  year  which  were 
fiUed  up. 

(a.)  By  probationers  trained  in  the  Poor  Law  service. 

(b.)  By  persons  who  had  not  served  in  the  Poor  Law  service  either  as  nurses  or  probationers  (/.e.,  533). 

4.  The  difference  between  figures  in  Columns  1  and  2  indicates  the  number  of  appointments  in  one  year  which 
were  due  (a)  to  increase  of  staff ;  (b)  to  nurses  dying  or  leaving  the  Poor  Law  service  (t.tf.,  1,387—628=759). 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  nurses  taken  over  a  period  of  five  years  gives  a  yearly  average  increase  of  some 
92,  deducting,  therefore,  90  from  759,  669  is  roughly  the  number  of  vacancies  in  one  year  indicated  by  the  return  to 
have  been  due  to  nurses  leaving  the  Poor  Law  service. 

5.  The  difference  between  Column  1  and  Columns  2  and  3  (i.e.,  1,387-1,145  =  242)  indicates  the  number  of 
appointments  in  one  year  filled  by  nurses  who,  prior  to  that  year,  naa  been  in  the  Poor  Law  service  as  nurses,  z.e.j 
it  18  an  approximation  of  the  number  of  former  Poor  Law  nurses  who  annually  return  to  the  Poor  Law  service. 
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Miss  Stansfk].d's  Rbtubns  as  to  Pbobationeks  in  the  Mstbopoutan  Sbpabats  Infibmabde& 


1.— Number  of  Nurses,  Probationers,  and  Patients. 

S. — Number  of  Probationers  who  leare  before  completing  their  training. 

3. — Subsequent  Careers  of  Probationers. 
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APPENDIX   VIL-<1.) 


NuMBBB  of  Nurses,  Probationers,  and  Patients. 


iNnBMABIia 

AVD 

SlOK  ASTLXnBk 


Aoeommo- 

dation 

for 

PatienU, 

eisolosiTe 

of 
Lunatics. 


Bethnal  Green 

Camberwell 

Chelsea      - 
Falham 

St.  (yeorge's 

Sr.  George-in-ihe-East 

<ireenwioh 


Hackney  - 
Hoi  bom  - 
Islington  - 
Kensington 
Lambeth    • 

LewLiham  • 

Loudon 
Marylebone 

Mile  End   - 

St.  Olave's 
Paddington 
St.  Pancras 
Shoreditch 
Southwark 

Wandsworth  and  Clapham 

Whitechapel      • 

Woolwich  .... 

Sick  Astlvks. 
Central  London : 
Cleveland  8treet 

Hendon 

Poplar  and  Sepney :  Bow,  E. 

Totals   -    -    - 


Nnrsing  Staff  (including  Matron). 


Probationers. 


First 
Year. 


331 

423 

500 

776 
380 
538 

602 
625 

800 
6*29 
5d5 

379 

497 
744 

469 

640 

284 
560 
453 
786 

608    I 

562    I 

273 


264 
331 
770 


14,488 


11 
12 

12 

6 

33 
3 

12 

9.3 
13 

16 

23 

16 

18 

19 

8-6 
17 

14 
9 
18 
13 
22 

14*6 
3-3 

14 


7 
11 
17 


Second 
Year. 


Third 
Year. 


31 

14 

10 
11 

27 

13 

11 

28  in  all 
9-3 

9 

46 
12 
20 


19 

26  in  all 
8-6 

10 


18 
6 

18 

5 

21 

,44  in  all 
14-6 

10  in  all 
3-3 


5 
16 
23 


390 


10 

14 

4 

13 
6 
9 

9-3 
16 

14 

21 

10 

1 

8-6 
5 

10 
4 
15 


14*6 
33 

10 


8 

6 

24 


TotaL 

70 

36 

36 
21 

73 

22 

32 


j : 


49 
57 

37 

39 
26 

32 

42 
19 

51 
18 
66 

I     44 

}  '• 

24 


20 
33 
64 


287 


Other 
Nurses 

of  aQ 
classes. 


18 

24 

16 
25 

21 

16 

19 

36 
40 
39 
20 
25 

9 

14 
54 

18 

21 

17 
14 
40 
17 

15 

32 


1,049 


10 

7 

24 


600 


Total 
Nursing 

Stafi; 

with 

Matron. 


88 

60 

52 
46 

94 

38 

51 

64 
78 
101 
69 
82 

46 

53 

80 

50 

63 

36 

65» 

58 

83 

59 

42 

33 


30 

40 

88 


Number 
of 

Beds 

per 
Nurse. 


Remarks. 


1,649 


76 

6-5 

81 
10-8 

8-2 

10 

10-5 

9-4 

8-01 
7-9 
91 
7-2 

8-2 

9-37 
9-30 

9-38 

101 
7-8 
8-6 
7-8 
9-4 

10-3 

13-3 

8*2 


8-8 

8-2 
8-7 


8-7 


All  probationers  who  have  had 
one  yeai^s  training  are  liable  to 
do  assistant  nurse  s  duties. 

Probationers  act  as  as  stafi  nurses 
in  second  and  third  years  of 
training. 

Nil. 

Four  thinl  year  probationers  and 

six  secona-year  probationei's  act 

as  staff  nurses. 
There  are  no  assistant  nurses,  but 

probationers  in  their  first  year 

act  as  such. 
Probationers  in  their  second  and 

third  year  act  as  staff  nurses. 

Probationers  who  have  nassed  the 
first  examination  take  chaige 
of  wards  in  their  second  and 
third  year. 

There  are  no  assistant  nrrses 
here. 

Second  and  third  year  probation- 
ers act  as  staff  nurses. 

Second  and  third  year  probation- 
ers act  QA  junior  staff  nurses. 

Nil. 

Second  and  third  year  probation- 
ers act  as  assistant  nurses. 

Probationers  who  pass  first  year 
examination  are  promoted  to  be 
staff  nurses. 

Nil. 


Probationers  after  first  year  act 
as  assistant  nurses. 

Probationers  passing  examination 
after  two  years  are  promoted  to 
staff  nurses. 

NU. 


Probationers  act  as  staff  nurses 
after  first  year. 

Probationers  in  second  and  third 
year  act  as  stsff  nurses. 

Probationers  in  third  year  act  as 
staff  nurses. 

Probatiooers  in  second  and  third 
year  are  employed  as  assistant 
nurses. 

Twenty-six  probationers  aru  em- 
ployed as  assistant  nurses. 

Probationers  in  second  or  third 
year  may  be  promoted  on  the 
staff.  Fourteen  probationers 
are  acting  as  ward  nurses. 

Probationers  are  occasionally 
promoted  on  the  staff  during 
the  third  year  of  training. 


{-Senior  probationers  act  as  staff 
I     nurses. 

Probationers    act    as    assistant 
nurses. 
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NURSINO    IN  WORKHOUSES: 


APPENDIX  VII.-(2.) 


Statement  aa  to  Peobationer  Nurses  who  entered  and  left  the  Service  of  the  Guardians  between 

Ist  November  1898  and  Ist  November  1901. 


Union,  Parish, 

or 

Sick  Asylum  District. 


Bethnal  Green 
(Opened  11  April  1900.) 


Camberwell  .       .        .        . 
(Opened  11  Augiut  1899.) 


Chelt«ea  • 

Fulham 

St.  Geoige-in-the-EaBt 

St.  George'f  - 

Greenwich     - 

Hackney 

HoUK>m 

Islington 

Kensington 

Lambeth 

Lewiaham 

London,  City 

Marylebone  • 

Mile  Knd 

St.  Olare's    - 

Pnddington    • 
(Opmed  April  1900.) 

Pancras,  St  - 
Shoreditch     • 

Southwark    - 
Wandsworth  and  Claphi 
Whitechapel  - 
Woolwich 


Sick  Asylum  District. 
Central  London : 

Cleveland  Street    - 

Uendon  - 

PopUr  and  Stepney 

Total    -    - 


Number 
of  Pro- 
bationers 

who 
entered. 


107 

from 

11  April 

1900 

to  1  Nov. 

1901. 

38 
from 

11  August 
1899 

to31July 
1902. 

.     ^ 
37 

29 

105 

41 

67 


63 


Nnmbei*        Number  who  left  for  undermentioned 
who      I  reasons, 

left  duringj  _ 
pre- 


liminary 

trial 

period. 


39 


10 
11 

34 


Resigned, 
&c. 


MaiTied. 


Died. 


Dismissed. 


Total 
Number 
who  left. 


-  13  in  all  - 
-    13  in  all    - 


27  in  all 


24  in  all 


Training  School  but  recently  established. 


61 

85 

53 

58 

84 

41 

53 

14 
from 
April  1900. 

«4 


91 
39 

27 
19 


28 
48 
76 


1,410 


19 


17 


-  20  in  all 

-   12  in  all 

-  20  in  all    - 

I  2 

-  28  in  all 


I 


9  in  all 
9  in  all 


I 


15  in  all 


20 


10  in  all  • 


9  in  all 
3  in  all 
6  in  all 


-  3  in  all     - 

-  17  in  all    - 
•    15  in  all    • 


41 


14 
15 
3 
47 
13 
27 

24 

20 
31 
20 
27 

28 
9 
9 


15 

11 

30 
9 
3 
6 


3 
17 
15 


443 


Whether 

difficulty  in 

obtaining 

ProlMrtionen. 


No. 


No. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

Na 

No. 

Yes,  to  secure 
suitable  csn- 
didatee. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Na 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Sometiniee. 

Yesj  to  secure 
smtable  caB> 
didatee. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


No. 

No. 
No. 


12  Angnst  1902. 


Ina  Staiu/sld, 

Assistant  Inspector. 
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APPENDIX  YLL  (3). 


Infirmaries 

AND 

SickJAsylums. 


Betlinal  Green  - 
Oamberwell 
Chelsea     - 

FaUuua    .       ^       • 

I 

-St  Georg«'B'    -       -   • 
St.  Qeorge's-in-the-EaBt 
Oreenwich        •       • 
Hackney  • 
Holbom    «      ,« 
IsUiigton  • 
Kensington 
Lambeth   • 
.Lewiflham  . 
London,  City  of 
Harylebone 
Mile  End  • 
St.  Olayes 
Paddington 
St.  Panoras 
Shoreditch 
Soathwark 
Wandsworth  and  Clapham 
Whitechapel 
Woolwich - 

Sick  Asylums. 

Central  London : 
Cleveland  Street 

Hendon 

Poplar  and  Stepney : 
Bow,  E.      -       -        - 

Totals  - 


Total  numbers 

of  Probationers 

who  completed 

their  traming 

in:tl)e 

InfirroaTV'frcAn* 

Novemoer  1, 

1896,  to 

November  1, 

1901. 


At  the  completion  of  their  training. 


(a) 

4iettiained 

in  the 

i««viee 

of  the 

Goardians. 


Obtained 
Poor  Law 
appoim^i 

meats 
elsewhere. 


(c) 

Left  the 

Poor  Law 

Service 

oi|reo|ii- 

pletion 

of  their 

training. 


Training  Sohbol  recently  opened. 

1    '       ( 

Training' ^0^  ^recently  opened. 


25 
7 

25 
19 
23 
10 
27 


8 
1 

4 

12 

9 

1 
7 


Training  Sch6ol  recently  opened. 


13 


31 

80 
40 
45 
7 
48 


7 
14 

12 
25 
13 

2 

14 


Training  Sqhool  rece.Atly  opened 

59 
1 

32 
Training  School  recently  opened. 


10 
2 


591 


149 


1 

13 
2 
7 
2 
5 

1 

1 

6 

17 

6 


91 


15 
5 
8 

1 

7 

7 

15 

5 
14 
26 
13 
38 
21 

5 
27 

45 

17 


6 
2 

21 


{d) 


No 
record. 


I  1'  .  mI-  .'ba 


i.     t  ••  ,*.  il''^ 


45 


53 


6581. 
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NURSING  IN  WORKHOUSES  : 


APPENDIX  Vni. 


No.  8. 
Mb.  R   B.   WETHERED'S  DISTRICT. 


NtJBSINO  {tXTURN,   1902. 

(Compiled  from  Returns  supplied  by  the  Clerks  to  Guardians.) 


Table  showing  the  number  of  Inmates  in  the  Workhouses  of  the  district  who,  on  1st  January  1902,  were  under 
the  care  of  the  Medical  Officer,  exclusive  of  Imbeciles  and  Epileptics  attended^  in  special  wards,  together  >dth  the 
number  of  nurses  and  pauper  attendants  employed  in  their  care. 

Also  the  number  of  Imbeciles  and  Epileptics  in  special  wards  at  the  same  date;  and  the  number  of  attendants 
and  pauper  assistants  employed  in  their  care. 

The  main  points  with  relation  to  the  sick,  recorded  in  this  return,  may  be  tabulated  thus  :— 


Date. 

Number  of 
Sick. 

Nurses 

on 

Day  Duty. 

Nurses 

on 

Night  Duty. 

Total. 

Number 
of  Patients 

to 
each  Nurse. 

Number  of 

Pauper 
Attendants. 

1  January  1899     - 

2,925 

132 

43 

175 

■ 

17 

312 

1  January  1900     - 

3,367 

150 

53 

203 

16 

315 

1  January  1901     • 

.      3,122 

149 

55 

204 

16 

225 

1  January  1902     - 

3,177 

153 

57 

210     . 

15 

222 

A  similar  table  shows  the  state  of  affairs  as  regards  the  Imbeciles  and  Epileptics  : 


Date. 

ImbecUes 

and 

Epileptics 

in 

Special  Wards. 

Attendants 

on  Day 

Duty. 

Attendants 

on  Night 

Duty. 

1 

1       Nnmber 
T*>f«i         t    o^  Patients 
T^^'-.    1       toea^h 

1    Attendant. 

NumlKT 

of 

Pauper 

Attendants. 

1  January  1899'   - 
1  January  1900     - 
1  January  1901- 
1  January  1902     -        • 

1,111 
1,104 
1,108 
1,124 

43 
44 
47 
46 

15 
18 
20 
20 

58 
62 
67 
66 

19 
17 
16 
17 

37 
43 
40 
34 

A  feature  in  the  first  of  the    hove  tables  is  the  increase  in  the  number' of  nurses  and  the  decrease  in  the 
pauper  ward  attendants. 

E.  B.  Wetkered,  General  Inspector. 
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No.  8  DisiTRicrr. 

RsTUKN  relating  to  the  Sick  in  the  Wokkhousbs,  &c,,  of  the  District,  on  the  Ist  January  1902,  and  of  the 
NuBSXS  and  Pauper  Attendants  employed  in  their  care. 


(L) 

(2.) 

(3.) 

(4.) 

Number  of  Inmates 

Number  of  Paid  Nurses  in  charge  of  such  Inmates. 

- 

Number  of 

under  oare  of 

Medical  Officer, 

exclusive  of 

I  Du 

1 

Number  of 

Patients 

to 

Paupen 

Or 

ty  by  Day. 

On  Dnty  by  Night 

(other  than 
Convales- 

1 

1       1 

UNION 
WOKKHOUSES. 

Imbeciles  and 
Epileptics  attended 
in  special  Wards. 

1 

1 

Nurses  who  have 
hatl  Hoflpital  or 

Workhouse 
Infinnary  Train- 
ing for  a  Period 
of— 

1 

8 
1 

1 
§ 

■s 
ii 

Nurses  who  have 
had  Hospital  or 

Workhouse 
Infirmary  Train- 
ing for  a  Period 
of— 

s 

1 

1 
i 

§ 

1 

each  Paid 
Nun^e. 

cents) 

assisting 

in  the 

Sick  Wards. 

1 

i 

1 

go4 

li 

3  years  and 
upwards. 

2  years  but 
less  than  3. 

1- 

3 

1 

i 

9 

i 

s 

1 

1 

Oloucestkrshire  ! 

1 

Brlntol      - 

385 

440 

825 

2 

13 

5 

9 

8 

8     46 

1 

4 

5 

2 

2 

3 

17 

IS 

48 

13 

10  1    1 

20 

Cheltenham     - 

47 

44 

91 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

-       3 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

30 

45 

18 

9 

- 

9 

Chipping  Sodbnry  - 

8 

9 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1       1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

- 

- 

Cirencester 

6 

14 

20 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

-       1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

20 

.20 

10 

2       1 

3 

Dursley   - 

6 

8 

14 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

7       1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

14 

14 

2  I    - 

2 

Glonoester 

44 

52 

96 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

-,    4 

- 

- 

~ 

1 

1 

- 

2 

24 

46 

16 

-  !    - 

- 

NewcDt    - 

6 

5 

10 

1 

- 

- 

-     -1     1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

10 

10 

4  1    - 

4 

Xorthleach 

4 

4 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  .     - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

3 

Stow-on-thc-Wold  • 

8 

4 

12 

- 

1 

- 

- 

-1     1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

Stroud      - 

37 

24 

61 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

-'    4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

15 

30 

10 

4 

- 

4 

Tetlmry  - 

$ 

5 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

-       1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

2 

- 

2 

Tewkesbnry    - 

7 

4 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

4 

Thombury 

10 

6 

16 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

-       1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

16 

2 

2 

4 

Westbnry-on-Sevem 

21< 

20 

41 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

-       2 

- 

' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

21 

6       - 

6 

Wheatenhnrst 

6 

9 

15 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

-       1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

~ 

1 

15 

15 

7 

2  1    - 

2 

Winchcombe  - 

16 

10 

26 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

-'     1 

1 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

- 

26 

'  1    "" 

- 

613 

658 

1,271 

5 

22 

6 

14 

11 

9 

67 

1 

5 

6 

4 

8 

25 

20 

51 

14 

56  1    7 

1 

63 

Herefordshire  : 

■    1 

1            1 

:     I     1             !  • 
'    •  i           'I 

. 

Bromyard 

17          2         19 

- .  1  i  -  -  - :  -  1  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

19 

19 

9 

1 

- 

1 

Dore 

9          4         13 

- .  -  ~  1  - :   '1  1  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

13 

*!  - 

4 

Hereford  -       -        - 

26  !      42  •      GB 

1  1  -'-'^11,3!- 

-. 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

22 

34 

13 

1 

- 

1 

Ledbury  - 

10  1        2  '       12 

- 1  - '  - 

1 
-  1    - 

1       1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

12 

4 

- 

4 

Ross 

21 

11  1      32 

1 

;  2;  - 

_  1    .. 

-       2 

_  1  _ 

1 

- 

- 

1 
1 

- 

16 

- 

16 

3 

- 

3 

Total,  Herefordshire 

83 

61 

,  ■« 

4  - 

i 

1 

3       8 

1 

1 

-       -  '  3 

1 

3 

18  1  -48 

13 

13 

- 

13 

Somersetshire  : 

1 

1 

Bath 

74 

92 

166 

1 

5 

~  1    ~ 

4 

- 

10 

- 

2 

- 

1 

1 

- 

4 

16 

41 

12 

- 

- 

- 

Keynsham 

14         19 

33 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

16 

S3 

1] 

- 

- 

- 

Long  Ash  ton  - 

9         15 

24 

1 

- 

_  1 

- 

- 

1 

" 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

24 

34 

12 

1 

1    1      L> 

Total,  Somersetshire 

97       126 

223 

3 

5 

-       - 

5 

- 

13 

- 

2 

- 

1       3 

- 

6 

17 

37 

12 

^ 

.|. 

Staffordshike  : 

■ 

1      ( 

1     !    ' 

Lichaeld  -        -       - 

38 

28 

66 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

-       3 

- 

-       -  '    -  ^  1  1      1 

t22 

66 

16 

8 

2 

10 

SeLtdon     - 

- 

2 

2 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

1!     1   '     - 

-       -       -       -     I      I 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

Tamworth 

14 

18 

32 

-  1 

- 

- 

- 

-;  H  - 

-        1  .     -       -      -      1 

.12 

32 

16 

2 

- 

2 

Walsall    -        -        - 

55 

50 

105 

1 '  - 

2 

3 

1 

-i  '1  - 

11        1              -     3 

15 

.V) 

10 

4 

- 

4- 

West  Bromwich 

97 

88 

185 

1  2 

- 

- 

»!  ()     - 

2       -       -             -     2 

31 

.r.3 

23 

26 

12 

:.8 

Wolverhami^n 

136 

88 

224 

1 1 2 

3 

1 

3 

-  ^  10       1   1     21     1  i  - 1  6 

22 

45 

15 

4 

4 

s 

Total,  Staffordshire 

340 

274 

614 

4  <     6 

5 

5 

4 

*r 

- 

4  1     4  1     2  i     )   '  2  ' 13 

22 

47 

15 

45 

18 

(.3 

6581. 
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NUB8INO 'Iir/iraRKHOUSES : 


Return  elatmg  to  the  sick  in  the  workhouses,  &c.,  of  the  district,  &n  the  1st  January  1902,  and  of  the  nurses  and  pauper 

attendants  employed  in  their  care— €<mtinited. 


(1.) 

(2.) 

(3.) 

(4.> 

Number  of  Inmates 
under  care  of 
Medical  Officer, 
exclusive  of  Imbe- 
ciles and  Epileptics 
attended  in  special 
Wards. 

Number  of  Paid  Nurses  in  charge  of  such  Inmates. 

Number  of 

Patients  tc 

each  Paid 

Nurse. 

^: 

On  Duty  by  Day. 

On  Duty  by  Night, 

Number  of 

Paupoi 

(othertlu»« 

UNION 
WORKHOUSES 

i 

1 

■id 
1 

Nursbs  who  have 
had  Hospital  or 

Workhouse 

Infirmary  Ti-ain- 

ing  for  a  period 

of— 

1 

1 
1 

s 

1 

1 

Nurses  who  hAve 
had  Hospital  or 

Workhouse 
Infirmary  Train- 
ing for  a  period 
of— 

1 

1 

i 

iz; 
g 

1 

Conva] 

cenU 

assisti 

inth 

SickWi 

0 
e 

Utili. 

1 

• 

I 

■  Pk 

H 

is 

if 

II 

i^ 

3  years  and 

upwards. 
2  years  but    - 

less  than  3. 

n 

i^ 

i 

i 

i 

WILTSHIRE- 

i 

Crieklade  and  Woot- 
ton  Bassett. 

10 

11 

21 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

-\  11 

2 

- 

2 

Swindon    and    High- 
worth. 

47 

34 

81 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

— 

1 

20 

81 

i 

16 

3 

— 

a 

Totol,  Wiltshire      • 

67 

45 

102 

1 

1 

2  1     1 

1 

- 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

17 

102 

15 

5 

5 

W0RCE8TERSHIRE- 

Bromsgrove 

17 

17 

34 

1 

1 

2 

' 

1 

17 

34'  11 

Droitwioh   - 

16 

10 

26 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

1 

1 

26 

26 

13 

- 

- 

- 

Dudley 

101 

108 

209 

1 

2 

- 

3 

- 

1 

7 

- 

-  .  « 

I 

- 

- 

1 

29 

209 

26 

27 

- 

27 

Evesham     •       -       • 

15 

17 

32 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

" 

-      - 

- 

9 

- 

16 

- 

16 

3 

- 

S 

Kidderminster    • 

68 

79 

147 

1 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

6 

- 

-   .   1 

- 

- 

1 

24 

147 

21 

9 

3 

12 

Martley 

21 

20 

41 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

-       1 

- 

"" 

*" 

1 

20 

41 

IS^ 

2 

- 

2 

Pexshore      .       -       . 

5 

8 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

I 

- 

^.i    - 

i. 

- 

-^" 

- 

13 

13 

48' 

3 

3 

6 

Shipeton-onStoar 

10 

6 

16 

- 

- 

"• 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

'  - 

- 

■- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

16 

2 

1 

% 

Stourbridge        -       • 

66 

60 

126 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

- 

- 

2 

- 

_ 

- 

2 

31 

63 

21 

20 

- 

2a 

Upton-OQ-Sevflm 

15 

16 

31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-■ 

15 

- 

15 

3 

- 

s 

Worcester  - 

4A 

42 

88 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

29 

44 

18 

- 

- 

- 

Total,  Worcestershire    - 

880 

383 

763 

6 

10 

2 

6 

3 

4 

31 

- 

2 

4 

2 

- 

1 

9 

24 

85 

19 

69 

7 

76 

Total  of  whole  District  - 

1,570 

1,547 

3,117 

ao 

48 

15 

26 

21 

28 

153 

1 

14 

13 

12 

8 

9 

57 

20 

54 

15 

189 

33 

222 
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No.  8  DISTRICT. 

Rkturns  relating  to  the  Imbsciles  and  Epilkptics  in  Special  Wards  in  the  Workhouses  and  in  the  Distriot, 
on  the  Ist  January  1902,  and  of  ihe  Attendants  and  Pauper  Assistants  employed  in  their  care. 


U>fION  WORKHOUSES. 

i 

Number  of 

Imbeciles  and 

EpUeptics  in 

Special  Wards. 

Number  of  Paid 

Attendants  tm 

such  Class. 

Number  of  such 

Patients  to 

each 

Paid  Attendant. 

Number  of  Sane  * 
Paupers  assisting 
in  the  care  of 
such  Class. 

"3 

i 

H 

P 

4i 

1 

i    1 

1 

1^ 

•a 

'A. 

75 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Bristol    -                

Cheltenham 

Chipping  Sodbury  -        - 
Cirencester     -        -        - 

Dursley 

Gloucester 

Newent  --,---- 

Nortbleach 

Stow-on  the- Wold 

Stroud 

Tetbury 

Tewkesbury - 

Thorabury 

Westburyon-Sevem      .        .        -        - 

Wheatenhurst 

Winchcombe  - 

162 
23 

"7 
9 

29J 
27 

6 

.  1 

15 

452 
bO 

13 
24 

21 
3 

1 
2 

8 

1 

29 
3 

2 
2 

21 

17 
.    13 

66  ,      16 
"    ;     ^'^ 
13           6 

~    t      ~ 

•  -      12 

-  j   - 
:  1  : 

1 

4 
2 

2 

1 

4 
3 

■  2 

Total,  Gloucestershire 

201 

338 

539 

27 

9 

36 

20 

60  i      15 

1 

8 

1 

9 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Bromyard 

Dore 

Hereford         -        -        -        -        - 

Ledbury 

Roes - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 
i 

_  1   _ 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

Total,  Herefordshire    - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-      ■  • 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Bath 

Keynsham 

LongAshton  -                        r        - 

29 
12 

52 
13 

81 
25 

4 
2 

2 

1 

6 
3 

'    20 
12 

40         13 
25           8 

4 

# 

i 

4 

"     f      ~    ■ 

Total,  Somersetshire    - 

41 

65 

106  1        6 

3 

9 

17 

35         12 

4 

- 

4 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Lichfield 

Seisdon 

Tamworth 

Walsall 

West  Bromwich     ---•-. 
Wolverhampton 

10 
56 
50 

71 

19 
124 
121 

2 

4 

2 
2 

4 
6 

62 
30 

62 
60 

31 

20 

26 

"2 
4 
3 

9 

4 

1         '^ 

Total,  Staffordshire      - 

116 

148 

264 

6 

4 

10 

44 

66 

4 

13 

WILTSHIRE. 

Cricklade  and  Wootton  Bassett    - 
Swindon  and  Highworth 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I     1      I 

Total,  Watshire  -        .       -        - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Bromsgpove 

Droitwich 

Dudley 

Evesham 

Kidderminster 

Hartley 

Pershore 

Shipston-on-Stour 

Stourbridge 

Upton-on-Sevem 

Worcester 

50 

25 

"7 

83 

37 
13 

133 

62 
20 

3 

"2 
2 

2 
2 

5 

4 

2 

44 

31 
10 

66 
31 

26 

16 
10 

2 
6 

- 

2 
0 

Total,  Worcestershire  • 

82 

133 

215 

7 

4 

11 

30 

54 

19 

8 

- 

8 

Total  of  District 

440 

684 

1,124 

46 

20 

66 

24 

56 

17 

29 

5 

34 
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NURSING    IN   WORKHOUSES: 


APPENDIX  IX. 


Poor  Law  Board, 
Whitehall,  S.W. 
5th  May,  1865. 

Sir, — The  Poor  Law  Board  deem  it  advisable  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Guardians  to  the  state  of  their 
hifirmary  or  sick  wards,  in  regard  to  the  nurses  and 
attondants  upon  the  sick. 

The  General  Consolidated  Order,  where  it  is  in  force, 
and  the  General  Regulations  which  regulate  the  govern- 
ment of  the  workhouses  in  places  where  that  Order  is 
not  in  force,  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  nurse  as 
a  paid  officer  of  the  workhouse.  They  also  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  such  assistants  to  the  nurse,  to  be 
likewise  paid  for  their  service,  as  the  Guardians  may 
deem  mecessary  for  the  efficient  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  office. 

The  Orders  have  prescribed  the  following  as  those 
duties  :  — 

Art  213.  The  following  shall  be  the  duties  of  a 
nurse  for  the  workhouse  :  ^ 
No.  1.  To  attend  upon  the  sick  in  the  sick  and 
lyin^-in  wards,  and  to  administer  to  them  all 
medicines  and  medical  applications,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  medical  officer. 

No.  2.  To  inform  the  medical  officer  of  any 
defects  which  may  be  observed  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  sick  or  lying-in  ward. 

No.  3.  To  take  care  that  a  light  is  kept  at  night 
in  the  sick  ward. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  duties  require,  in  any  work- 
house where  there  are  many  sick  patients,  great  care  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  nurse.  The  office  ia  one  of 
very  serious  responsibiliy  and  labour,  and  requires  to 
be  filled  by  a  person  of  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
the  sick,  of  great  respectability  of  j^haracter,  and  of 
diligent  and  decorous  habits.  Such  person  cannot  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  singly,  but  must  have 
the  assistance  ^of  others  of  both  sexes ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  less  need*  of  the  same  qualities  in  the  persons 
who  are  to  be  the  assistants  than  of  those  required  for 
the  chief  officer. 

Hence  it  is   necessary  that  the  nurses   should   be 


adquately  remunerated,  and  that  they  should  he  ap- 
pointed after  a  strict  investigation  of  their  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office.  But  the  Board  consider  it  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  assistants  to  the  nurse 
should  also  be  paid  officers.  By  appointing;  paid  assis- 
tants the  Guardians  will  have  an  opportunity  of  select- 
ing persons  whose  qualifications  for  the  office  can  be 
properly  ascertained,  and  they  will  also  be  able  to 
hold  such  officers  responsible  for  negligence  or  mis- 
conduct, as  in  the  case  of  the  superior  officers  of  the 
workhouse. 

Where  pauper  inmates  are  directed  to  act  as  assis- 
tant  nurses  there  is  no  stimulus  to  exertion,  no  test  of 
capacity,  and  no  responsibility  for  negligence. 

The  Board  therefore  recommend  that  the  Guardians 
will,  as  far  as  posible,  discontinue  the  practice  oi 
appointing  pauper  inmates  of  the  workhouse  to  act 
a:9  assistant  nurses  in  the  infirmary  or  sick  ward. 

It  is  alleged  that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in 
finding  an  adequate  supply  of  competent  persons  for 
these  offices  in  the  workhouses.  Upon  this  point  the 
Board  have  no  definite  information ;  but  this  will  be 
readily  tested  if  the  Boards  of  Guardians  are  prepared 
to  make  offers  of  fair  and  remunerative  wages  or 
salaries  to  those  who  will  be  willing  to  engage. 

The  Board  have  'to  make  one  further  observation, 
that  where  the  arrangements  of  the  workhouse  will 
permit,  it  is  very  desirable  that  special  accommodation 
should  be  provided  for  the  nurse  and  the  paid  assis- 
tants, so  that  they  may  be  always  ready  to  attend  upon 
tlio  patients,  and  be  removed  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  distraction  which  the  proceedings  in  a  large  work 
house  are  calculated  to  produce. 

The  details  of  these  arrangements  will  doubtless  vary 
in  many  of  the  unions  and  parishes,  and  the  Board  will 
be  ready  to  entertain  any  communication  which  the 
Guardians  may  make  to  them  upon  the  subject ;  but 
they  cannot  avoid  expressing  their  earnest  hope  that 
it  will  obtain  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Guardians- 


I  am, 


Your  obedient  servant. 


The  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 


Secretary. 
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APPENDIS:  X. 


THE  NURSING  DIFFICULTY  IN  PROVINCIAL  UNIONS. 


By  F.  R.  Humphreys,  L.R.C.P.  Lon. 
Jn  the  Bnglisli  Poor  Law  we  see  oompalsory  diaiity 
workms  on  a  State-organised  basis.  It  is  the  direct 
deBoendaat  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  monasteries  and  convents,  and  their  asso- 
ciated houses  of  rest,  and  entertainment,  and  nursing. 
At  their  dissolution,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
Poor  Law  took  its  first  start.  But  it  was  not  till  much 
later,  not  indeed  until  the  nineteenth  century  was  well 
advanced,  that  the  repressive  methods  of  our  own  time 
came  into  play.  The  country  was  being  ruined  by  the 
vast  numbers  of  able-bodied  healthy  persons  who,  im- 
willing  to  find  work  or  too  la»y  to  do  it  when  found, 
expected  to  be  supported  out  of  the  rates.  The  policy 
of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  the  executive  agents  ofl 
the  Poor  Law  Acts,  directed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  its  preaecessors  in  office,'  has  been  the  rer 
pre68i<m  of  the  able-bodied  healthy  pauper,  the  strict 
limitation  of  outdoor  relief,  and  rigid  economy  through- 
out. The  parental  hand  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  though  weak  at  times,  has  no  doubt  given  every 
chance  to  the  Guardians  to  take  individual  interest  in 
the  people  committed  to  their  charge,  and  to  dev^op 
and  practically  apply  the  principles  of  philanthropy; 
but  it  expected  too  much  from  the  moderately  educated 
class  from  which  Guardians  are  mostly  elected,  especially 
when  dealing  with  such  technicalities  as  modem  nursing. 

The  modem  Poor  Law  is,  primarily,  repressive  in 
object  and  method,  based  on  the  Consolidated  Order 
issued  during  one  of  the  most  serious  crises  of  modem 
times.  It  consists,  however,  of  two  totally  difiPerent 
functions:  the  one  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  infirm 
pauper,  the  other  the  prevention  of  the  idle  and  vaga- 
bond. For  convenience  of  administration,  both  sections 
have  been  placed  in  the  same  hands,  and  both  are  still 
under  regulations  laid  down  in  the  repressive  Consoli- 
dated Orders.  In  aims  and  methods  thev  should,  of 
course,  be  widely  separated.  One  function  has  suc- 
ceeded, the  other  has  failed.  The  able-bodied  healthy 
pauper  has  been  successfully  dealt  with*;  the  sick 
and  infirm  alone  remain ;  the  relief  of  sickness  and  the 
alleviation  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age  are  now  the 
principal  preoccupation  of  the  Poor  Law.  But  the  coils 
of  the  repressive  system,  as  applied  to  the  healthy  able- 
bodied,  have  become  entangled  round  the  necks  of  the 
sick. 

In  a  circular  letter  to  Boards  of  Guardians  on  "  Work- 
house Administration,"  dated  29th  January,  1895,  the 
Local  Government  Board  says :  — 

**  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  since  workhouses  were 
established  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1834, 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  administration  of 
relief,  and  the  character  of  those  for  whom  accommoda- 
tion in  workhouses  has  to  be  provided,  has  so  materially 
changed  that  arrangements  originally  adequate  and  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  .times  have  ceased  to 
be  so.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  whilst  workhouses 
were  in  the  first  instance  provided  chiefly  for  the  relief 
of  the  able-bodied,  and  their  administration  was  there- 
fore intentionally  deterrent,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the 
infirm  now  greatly  preponderate,  and  this  has  led  to  ^ 
change  in  the  spirit  of  the  administration,  although  it  is 
still  based  on  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847." 

Placed  by  the  Poor  Law  machinery  in  wards  con- 


structed for  the  repressive  system,  nursed  by  attendants 
mostly  either  unskilled  or  totally  unfitted  (i.e.,  paupers) 
deterred  by  the  resulting  aggravation  of  their  sufferings 
from  seeking  relief  till  the  last  possible  moment,  the 
sick  suffer  because  the  lazy  are  idle.  The  convalescent 
patient  quits  the  workhouse  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  too  often  an  example  of  the  survival  of  the 
unfit,  with  chronic  disease  or  half-healed  wounds,  defi.- 
cient  in  ener^  and  physical  powers.  His  earningib  are 
precarious,  his  health  gets  worse  from  starvation  and 
consequent  depression,  secondary  disease  or  recurrence 
of  his  former  complaint  follows;  and  after  several  at- 
tempts to  earn  his  own  livelihood,  he  loses  heart  and 
becomes  a  permanent  burden  on  the  rates.  His  home 
then  breaks  up,  and  his  children,  losing  their  home  lite, 
.pass  on  to  the  rates,  or,  existing  on  the  charity  of  a 
friend  or  relative,  add  .to  the  burden  of  one  who  himself 
is,  in  all  probability,  but  little  removed  from  the  oondi< 
tion  of  pauperism. 

In  a  memorandum  dated  April,  1892,  Dr.  Downes, 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board, ^on  the  nurs- 
ing in  workhouse  sick  wards,  says:  "Humanity  and 
economy  alike  dictate  that  the  sick  poor  in  workhouse 
sick  wards  should  receive  nursing  treatment  not  less 
efacieait  than  that  which  is  now  offered  in  general  hos- 
pitals and  in  well-administered  cottage  hospitals.  .  .  . 
Attention  to  the  warmth  and  ventilation  of  the  wards 
and  to  the  administration  of  medicines,  stimulants,  and 
food,  the  application  of  poultices,  the  management  of 
the  natural  wants  of  the  feeble  and  paralytic,  and  care 
for  those  in  pain  or  dying,  are  all  duties  which  should 
be  confided  to  none  but  responsible  nurses."  The 
memorandum  is  specially  directed  against  the  employ- 
ment of  paupers  as  nurses,  but  it  applies  equal^  to 
untraineu  women  put  in  charge  of  sick  wards.  The 
memoranaum  poea  m  to  say:— "It  will  generally  be 
aauiitiea  tnai  tne  sick  poor  can  usually  be  better 
attended  and  nursed  by  skilled  nurses  in  well-equipped 
sick  wards  than  in  their  own  homes  ;  and  the  regularity, 
neati-ess,  and  order  of  the  wards  tend  to  diminish  the 
repugnance  to  entering  the  workhouse  which  is  often 
evinced  by  the  sick  poor  of  the  better  class  when  re- 
duce.! to  want  by  failing  health.  The  diminution  of 
suffering  consequent  on  skilled  nursing  is  a  gain  which 
cannot  be  expressed."  Mention  has  a&eady  been  made 
of  the  immense  number  of  sick  poor  who  obtain  outdoor 
reuef.  It  would  appear  better  that  repression  should 
bo  exercised  in  this  direction  than  in  that  of  the  sick 
in  the  wards  of  the  infirmaries.  The  sick  poor  should 
be  encouraged  to  enter  the  infiirmaries  by  providing 
thtre  the  best  possible  means  of  alleviation  for  their 
suzterings. 
A  sick  pauper  is,  of  all  persons,  the*  one  to  be  most . 

but  health,  and  the  physical  strength  which  depencLs  on 
It.  If  he  loses  his  capital,  i.p.,  his  health,  he  and  his. 
f&niiJy  necessarily  become  a  burden  to  the  ratepayer. 
Every  day  of  sickness  of  a  poor  person  robs  the  State 
fL^J^  he  loses,  and  puts  it  to  the  cost  of  main- 
taining him  and  looking  to  his  wants.  The  Poor  Law 
should,  therefore,  be  administered  as  a  system  of  in- 
surance whereby  the  complete  return  to  health  of  a  sick 
person  IS  provided  for,  an5  whereby  the  aged  are  enabled 
to  postpone  the  disabling  effects  of  old  afe,  and  so  W 
off  the  rates  as  long  as  possible.    The  sick  ^n  should 


•  Annual   returns   made   to  the   Local    Government  Board  show  thitf  n«nn<»^*.».   -         i.  i     •    , 
the  one  hand,  and  changing  its  character  on  the  other.  ^  m^t  Te^J^  *«wi  VAT^'^^  ^? 

paupers  to  every  1,000  of  the  population:  whereas  between  iftni  ami  ia^o  *?^  ^  ^^^  .  ^*  that  there  are  25 
48  per  1,000.  k^  reduction  iHumbers  imu^r^ff ^  tS  cL^s  knowrL^fe^P-Sr  JT'^^^^^  ^^  *? 
receivmg  outdoor  relief.       The  phrase  "  able-bodied  "  Ss  pI^om  ^^ 

nary  health;  but  of  the  14,460  adult  able-bodied  males  wbTrl^^^^^^  are  able-bodied  when  m  their  ordi- 
tem^porarily  disabled,  and  ofSe?S)3  Xre^hTed  ouSJ^^^^^  T/"^^  ^'''  1899  9,618  were 

sickness,  accident,  o^  infirmity,  or'that  of  s^me^mW^f^^^^^^^  Tted«W  i'^^^  ^''^"^^  °^/^^l^  ^^^ 

(29th  Annual  Report  of  the  lical  Government  Board  for  180fi?SoO)  ^  ^^°*^  °^  *  ^^"^ 

The  persons  relieved  out  of  the  rates  may  be  classified  as  foil  aw*    {»  ^h^  v^^r.^  4.-  ^ 

than  1  per  ce«t.  of  the  whole  number  of  pi^^Srs;  chilS^  IZf^'lT""  &^^''''-:^^&^^^>  less 

about  12  per  cent. ;  able-bodied  male  and  female  a&  19  nirna^^Ji,  '  ?  *  ^  ?®''  ""^^'^  '"s*'^^  paupers, 
able-bodiiTmale  akd  female  adulte,  50  per^nt^  ^^  P^'  ""^^  ^^^^  ^"^^  ^^J^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  are  ill);'^t 
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NUKSINO  IN   WOBKHOUSES: 


be  encouraged  to  come  inio  the  workhouse  hospital  at 
an  early  period  of  his  complaint,  just  as  those  members 
of  tlie  community  who  belong  to  sick  clubs  run  to  the 
doctor  almost  before  they  are  ill;  and  so  often  avert  a 
serious  illness. 

When  in  health  the  workman  nowadays  is  usually 
a  self-supporting,  self-respecting  person,  who,  at  any 
rate  when  young,  never  goee  on  the  rates  until  all 
other  means  fail  him,  and  when  be  cannpt  obtain 
entrance  to  a  general  hospital,  or,  at  a  later  stage,  to 
a  convalescent  home.     Except  that  the  general  hospitals 

'  are  crowded  by  persons  who,  having  private  means,  are 
not  proper  persons  to  enter  them  at  all,  there  is  no  real 
difference  between  the  class  of  persons  who  are  relieved 
by  the  voluntary  ehaqties  and  those  who  come  on  the 
i-ateft.  <5harity  makes  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Poor  Law — that  is  all.  Many  of  the  cases  of  sickness 
•  8dr9  similar  to  those  which  ard  received  into  the  seneral 

•"  hospitals.  "  It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
gteat  mass  of  disease  admitted  (into  the  metropolitan 

•  Poor  Law  infirmaries)  are  of  an  incurable  nature*'  (13th 

.  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Boara,  p. 
XXXV.),  and  the  same  observations  apply  to  other  work- 

;  house  infirmaries.  The  sick,  the  aeed,  and  the  infirm 
occupy  the  workhouse  sick  wards,  tne  two  latter  classes 
being  practically  chronic  sick.  Workhouses  must, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  hospitals,  and  not  as  places 
for  the  repression  of  idleness.  But  how  different  is  the 
treatment  in  hospital  and  workhouse! 

A.  modern  hospital  is  made  successful  by  the  skill 
and  knowledge  brought  to  bear  upon  each  of  the  various 
parts  of  which  its  system  is  built  up.    The  wards  are 

,  special Jt  built  and  equipped  for  their  purpose.  Every- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  facilitate  nursing  and  to 

...  lighten  the  work  of  the  nurse  is  there.  The  medical 
staff  is  highly  efficient— if  paid  for  iJieir  services  they 
would  command  Jiigh  fees — and  eives  a  great  deal  of 
time,  thought,  and  care  to  the  work.  The  nursing  staff 
is' highly  grained,  and  is  in  ample  proportion  to 'the 
patients.  In  the  larger  institutions  there  is  always  a 
training  school  for  nurses  attached  to  the  hospital 
wards. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sick  wards  of  a  workhouse  may 
be  said  to  be  lacking  in  everything  which  makes  for 

i  success,  or  which  facilitates  the  work. 

The  buildings  are  mostly  small,  bddly  buil*,  or 
:" adapted"  from  some  unsuitable  structure.  Th© 
^essentials  of  nursing  are  often  wanting.  The  medical 
:«taff  is  represented  (in  the  ordinary  workhouse  in- 
firmary) by  a  single,  underpaid,  overworked  official, 
^ho  lives  outside,  and  often  at  some  distance  from  the 
infirmary,  and  who  is  engaged  in  the  general  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  finds  it  is  useless  to  give  even 
ordinary  directions  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick,   as 

.  there  is  usually  no  one  who  knows  how  to  carry  them 
outr 
The  nursing  staff  is,  even  in  the  better  infirmaries, 

,  made  up  of,  perhaps,  one  or  two  well-trained  nurses* 

.  whose  whole  time,  however,  is  occupied  in  filling  up 
forms  and  writing  up  reports,  and  who  are  simply  lost 
in  a  multitude  of  *'  assistant  nurses.'*  These  last  are 
totally  untrained,  entered  as  probationers  for  a  three 
years  course  of  training,  a  training  which  they  fre- 
quently receive  only  in  name. 

The  staff  is  too  often  "  strengthened  "  by  means  of 
women  who  have  issued  from  other  similar  institutions 
with  certificates  which  bear  evidence — to  the  initiated — 
of  the  absence  of  anv  traininjg  worthy  of  the  name. 
,Tho  staff  is  completed  by  infirm  paupers. 
At  this  point  we  may  stop  for  a  moment  to  inquire 
what  should  be  the  standard  of  training  of  a  nurse  em- 
ployed in  a  workhouse  infirmary,  and  what  should  be 
■tlie  definition  of  a  probationer  I 

.The. certificates  ol  a  trained  nurse  should  show  that 
sho  has  received  theoretical  and  practical  training  in 
the>  medical  and  surgical  wards  oi  aitiier  (a)  a  general 
hospital  of  not  less,  i^an  a  hundred  beds,  being  a  train- 
ing sdiool  for  nurses  and  maintaining  a  resident  medi- 
cal officer :  or  (b)  of  a  workhouse  infirmary  (1)  of  not 
less  than  zOO  beds,  (2)  with  a  resident  medical  officer, 
(3)  with  ;i  trained  nurse  as  matron  or  superintendent 
nurse,  (4)  with  an  average  of  one  staff  nurse  (not  in- 
cluding matron  or  superintendent  nurses),., trained  in 
Accordance  with  this  definition,  to  not  more  than  10 
or  at  the  outside  15  patients  (day  and  night  nurses 
Added  together),  (5)  with  one  or  more  trained  nurses 
at  night.  . 

The  definition  of  a  probationer  should  be  "  a  person 
learning  her  work  in  a  hospital  or  infirmary,  staffed  as 
above  stated,  with  not  more  than  one  probationer  to  two 
ptaff  nurses,   and   where  opportunity   is  afforded  by 


lectures  and  clinical  instruction  to  acquire  the  princi- 
ples of  nursing."  She  should  not  be  granted  a  cer- 
tificate until  after  due  and  sufficient  training,  and 
after  passing  a  final  examination  which  should  have 
been  conducted  by  examiners  not  connected  with 
the  institution  where  she  has  received  her  train- 
ing. She  should,  of  course,  not  occupy  the  posi- 
tion nor  take  the  responsibilities  df  a  tiained  nurse, 
at  any  rate,  not  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  third  year  of  her  training.  The  very  serious 
questions  of  attracting  suitable  women  to  enter  as 
probationers,  and  of  retainilig  them  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  Poor  Iaw  service  will.be  bniefly  consideRKi 
further  on ;  but.it  jnaj  be  sidd  a4  oooe  that  sufficient 
inducements  bAve  hdtherfco  niot  been  offered  in  esther 
direction,  and  there  will  alwhys  be  so  manj  diaadvan- 
tagesi  from  a  nursing  point  of  view>  ift  thia  service  as 
compared  with  the  attractiona  which  are  presented  by' 
general  hospitals,  district  nursinff  associations,  pdvate 
nursing,  and  the  like,  that: the  advantageB  idll.have  to 
be  made  very  real  and  the  gain  very  sOiid  if  the  Poor 
Law  service  is  to  successfuUy  vie  with  outside  attrac- 
tions. If  the  Poor  Law  service  is  to  be  a  "  going  •-»)&- 
cern''  it-  must  be  practiceUy  sell-supportiag  «in  the 
matter  of  nurses.  It  has  nev^  yet  approached  a  condi- 
tion of  effective  nursing,  and  is  now  descending  instead 
of  ascending  in  the  standard  of  nursing.  And  this  is 
happening,  strangely  enough,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Government,  after  half  a  cMitury  of  stolid  inaction,  . 
have  at  last  made  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

In  Aufput,  1897,  the  first  "General  Order,  Nursing 
of  the  Sick  in  WorkhouseKi,"  was  promulgated  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  Under  pressure  from  out- 
side, with  the  example  of  the  general  hospitals  tojeadi 
them,  and  with  the  previous  work  of  the  Workhouse  In- 
firmaiy  Nursing  Association  to  encourage  them,  the 
majority  of  Boards  of  Guardians  at  last  woke  up  to  the 
fact  that  workhouse  infirmaries  were  not  being  properly 
nursed.  The  "  Order  *'  was  the  echq  back  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  as  far  as  it  went  it  was  good. 
It  insisted  <^l  some  trained  nursing.  But  to  everybody's 
disappointment,  while  fixing  the  training  of  the  super- 
intendent at  a  three  years'  course,  the  .Order  provided 
no  means  of  training  for  either  this  or  the  lower  grade  c. 
nurse,  or  rather  ward-attendant. 

It  also  permitted  a  disastrous  lapse — under  certain 
rather  wide  limits,  the  continued  use  ab  nurses  of  the 
paupers  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  largely  em- 
ployed in  tlus  capacity. 

Ihe  second  grade  of  nurse,  the  **  assistant  nurse,"  was 
not  required  to  be  trained,  nor  did  the  Order  fix  any 
ratio  between  the  nurses  and  the  number  r.f. patients 
under  their  care.  Neither  did  it  remove  anj  of  the 
grave  but,  for  the  most  part,  preventible  difficulties 
v^hich  encompassed  the  nursing  of  sick  persons  in  work- 
houses. 

The  master  and  matron  are  still  able  to  interfere 
arbitrarily  with  the  nursing  by.  refuain^  adequate 
supplies  of  necessaries. 

It  made  the  difficulty  of  getting  trained  nurses,  no 
less ;  indeed,  it  increased  the  difficulty,  for  it  took 
away  the  prospects  of  the  lower  grade  of  rising  to  the  ' 
post  of  superintendent.  Nor  did  it  remove  the  dis- 
abilities peculiar  to  the  workhouse.  In  1900  a  number 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  passed  resolutions  on  the  in- 
adequate supply  of  nurses  for  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  and 
the  lack  of  means  of  training  women  for  these  institu- 
tions. 

This  very  serious  condition  of  affairs  is  amply  shown 
in  the  reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspec- 
tors. 

The  foUowins;  extracts  froni  the  reports  of  the  general 
inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  year 
1899,  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  29th  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  serve  as  illus- 
trations. "The  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  retaining 
the  services  of  nurses  for  workhouses  continues  to  in- 
crease "  (p.  93).  This  inspector  showa  that  the  proper 
proportion  between  nurses  and  patients  should  be  1  to- 
15.  For  his  district  it  was  1  to  20,  varying  between  47 
and  17  patients  per  nurse.  'M  regret  to  have  to  report 
friction  between  masters  and  matrons  on  the  one  part, 
and  nurses  of  the  infirmaries  on  the  other. .  .  Bven  under 
the  inresent  circumstances  I. think  that  this  frietian 
could  be  to  some  ektent  avoided.  .  .  .  if  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  master '  and  matron  .  could  be 
defined."  "  The  employment  of  probationary  nurses  ii 
on  the  increase,  the  object  bein^  generally  to  save  ex- 
pense in  the  way  of  salaries.  Where  there  is  a  resident 
medical  officer  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  employ- 
ment of  probationers  within  reasonable  numbers.    But 
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whete  tlieze  is  not  a  resident  medkal  officer  probationers 
oumot  rise  ftbovo  the  poeiiioii  of  •  dMrge  nurse.  Thegr 
cannot  qualify  for  the  positoon  of  fluperintendent  nnrsei 
«Dd  consequently  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  most 
capable  young  women  who  desire  to  be  trained  as  nurses 
will  apply  under  these,  what  I  may  call»  restrictive 
poasibiliUes  for  the  future  "  (pp.  110,  120). 

"  The  following  four  workhouses,  wiiere  the  sick  are 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves  at  night,  or,  what  is 
perhaps  rather  worse  for  those  unfortun%ce  patients  who 
may  need  occasional  attention,  in  charge  of  pauper 
helps    .    .    .'*    Other  illustrations  are  idso  given. 

"The  General  Order  on  nursing  in  sick  wards  cannot 
be  duly  carried  out  where  only  one  nurse  has  charge  of 
m  two-storied  infirmary.  The  moral  is  thai  untrained 
housemaids  at  £20  a  year  are  not  effective  understudies 
of  the  nurse's  r61e  "  (pp.  138-0). 

A  review  of  the  whole  sobiect  has  therefore  become 
desirable  in  order  to  try  and  ascertain  what  steps  can 
be  taken,  and  in  what  directions,  to  ensure  that 
paupers,  when  sick  and  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries, 
shall  receive  the  attendance  their  condition  demands, 
under  the  statutoty  orders  issued  by  the  supervising 
local  Government  Board  as  empowered  by  Parliament 

The  training  of  nurses  for  tne  Poor  Law  service  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  system.  Bound 
it  almost  all  the  other  q^uestions  may  be  said  to  circle. 
The  reason  why  the  training  of  nurses  in  the  workhouses 
has  so  far  failed  is  because  it  has  been  an  attempt  to 
graft  itoddem  ideals  upon  ancient  deficiencies.  A  train- 
ingschool  implies  material  to  train  nurses  upon. 

The  infirmary  to  which  the  training  school  is  attached 
must  contain  at  least  200  beds. 

The  necessary  resident  medical  officer  is  a  rara  avis 
in  workhouse  infirmaries.  Again,  the  pupils  must  be 
oonstantly  under  the  direct  supervision  of  well-trained 
nurses.  Further,  not  only  must  the  training  be  good, 
but  if  the  system  is  to  work,  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
nurses  by  resignation  must  be  prevented  by  all  means 
in  our  power.  Some  means  must  also  be  found  to 
induce  pupils  to  remain  for  a  considerable  length  of 
tima  in  the  service  which  has  trained  them.  The 
attractions  must  be  increased  if  nurses  are  to  be 
obtained  from  outside. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  following  condition  of 
aflaira  Briefly  summarised,  the  Provincial  Poor  Law 
infirmaries,  where  the  difficulties  mainly  exist,  consist 
of  some  662  workhouse  sick  wards  and  separate  work- 
house infirmaries,  the  former  being  usuallv  small  and 
always  contained  within  the  workhouse  walls,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  rule  of  master  and  matron  in  many  re- 
spects, though  the  actual  nursii^^  is  now  under  the 
medical  officer.  The  separate  in&rmaries  are  outside 
the  workhouse  bounds,  and  are  under  the  medical 
superintendent's  control.  Both  of  these  are  under 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  for  the  union. 

Many  of  these  institutions  are  very  small,  two-thirds 
of  them  contain  on  an  average  less  than  45  patienta 
They  ere  not  re<^uired  to  have  even  a  solitary  trained 
nurse  within  their  walls,  urdess  i^  ha/oe  three  nurses, 
in  which  case  one  of  them  must  be  trained  ;  and  this 
of  course  applies  to  nearly  all  the  smaller  infirmaries. 
Often  a  single  trained  nurse  is  all  that  is  supplied  by 
the  Guardians — when  the  nurse  has  any  training  at  all 
— and  she  has  to  work  night  and  dlay,  sick  or  well,  if 
she  wants  to  pull  a  bad  case  through.  Holidays  are 
of  coarse  impossible,  and  outdoor  exercise  almost  un- 
attainable for  a  nurse  so  situated. 

The  fimalhiess  of  the  majority  of  the  provincial  work- 
bou-ie  infirmaries  militates  in  several  ways  against  the 
proper  nursing  of  the  patients.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
impossible  to  get  well-trained  nurses  to  stay  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time  in  places  where  they  lose 


their  skill  for  want  of  practice,  and  where  the  monotony 
of  life  is  very  greatw  In  the  next  place,  it  is  in  these 
small  places  that  the  conditions  inseparable  from 
trained  nursing  are  most  wanting,  and  where  the  largest 
amount  of  obstruction  and  jealousy  makes  itself  mani- 
fest. Then,  again,  these  places  are  for  the  most  part 
empty,  or  nearly  so^  all  the  summer,  only  fillins  up 
again  when  the  winter  comes  on.  It  is,  therefore,  uom 
these  small  institutions  that  the  {greater  number  of 
resignations  of  nurses  comes ;  and  it  is  in  great  part 
from  the  conditions  found  in  their  wards,  the  mis- 
management of  the  Guardians,  and  the  buHying  by  the 
officiiJs,  that  the  Poor  Law  service  has  come  into  such 
bad  xeputd  with  nurses. 

Nothing  effectual  can  be  dxxie  so  long  as  the  enor* 
moual  proportion  of  smaKl  workhouse  infirmaries  re* 
mains,  for  the  difficulties  of  getting  trained  nurses  to 
take  posts  in  these  places  is  insuperable. 

The  disappearance  of  the  sm^ill  wcrkhcuse  infirmary 
has,  thefefcre,  become  a  aeoeaaity,  and  the  manner  of 
their  disappearance  has  now  to  be  dealt  with. 

In  the  calculations  which  foUoWi  the  following  points 
have  been  taken  as  a  working  basis.  There  is  to  be  not 
less  than  one  nurse  to  each  fiiteen  patients.  The 
nuri^s  are  taken  as  staying  on  an  average  five  years  in 
the  service,  and  not  more  than  one  probationer  ia 
allotted  to  two  staff  (trained)  nurses.  The  fonner 
standaxd  ia  the  minimum  suggested  by  Dr.  Downes  in 
the  circular  xeferred  to  above.  The  latter  is,  it  is 
feared,  almost  beyond  this  proportion  of  probationers 
to  nurses  which  can  safely  be  maintained  in  the  some- 
what limited  experience  to  be  obtained  in  a  workhouse 
ward.  The  figures  on  which  the  estimates  are  baaed 
are  from  Parliamentary  Betiims  relating  to  workhouses^ 
etc.  (August  20th,  1806),  10  per  cent,  being  added  to 
allow  for  the  difference  between  the  average  and  the 
actual  number  of  patients  at  the  date  of  the  return 
(June). 

Of  Hhe  whole  of  the  provincial  workhouse  infirmaries 
onlv  between  30  and  40  are  large  enough  (200  bedt 
and  over)  to  properly  train  proMtioners.  Supposing 
that  30  of  these,  having  12  staff  nurses  each  on  an 
average,  can  train  six  probationers,  we  get  this 
result  They  can  each  hiave  six  probationers  train- 
ing, or  180  in  all.  Each  of  these  takes  three  years  to 
train,  so  that  only  60  probationers  would  be  annually 
turnad  out,  in  this  particular  case,  as  fully  trained 
nurses. 

As  at  that  period  (1896)  organised,  in  the  vecy  best 
of  circumstances  (very  far  from  the  present  conditions), 
the  39  provincial  workhouse  infirmaries  which  contain 
200  patients  or  more  on  an  average,  could  not  turn  out 
more  than  about  180  fully-traired  nurses  each  year. 
The  metropolitan  workhouse  infirmaries*  on  the  oame 
principles,  could  turn  out  about  160  more,  m^titig 
a  total  for  the  whole  countary  of  about  330  tnuaed 
nurses  each  year.  At  one  nurse  to  16  patients  about 
4,200  staff  (trained)  nurses  would  be  required  to  nurse 
the  64,000  patients,  which,  on  an  averaffe,  are  to  be 
found  every  day  in  the  workhouse  (metropolitan 
end  provincial)  infirmaries ;  indeed,  if  the  infirmaries 
were  seneral  hospitals  some  12,000  nurses  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  the  same  work.  Estimating  the  leziffUi  of 
stay  at  five  years,  on  an  average,  for  a  trained  staff 
nurse  (far  in  excess  of  the  present  ratio),  even  under  tibe 
best  conditions  there  would  be  about  840  resignations 
each  year.  The  vacancies  would,  of  course,  have  to 
be  filled  up  ait  once,  as  the  proportion  of  one  nurse  to 
15  patients,  the  lowest  that  can  be  considered  "  trained 
nursing"  must  be  maintained.  Now,  if  the  present 
number  of  small  infirmaries  is  allowed  to  continue, 
there  will  be  a  deficit  each  year  amounting  to  more  than 


*  The  following  figares  are  taken  from  another  source  of  information,  '*  Burdetf  s  Official  Nursing 
Directory,  1901."  The  Directory  gives  23  training  schools  for  nurses  in  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  Poor 
Law  infirmaries.  These  are  stated  to  take  a  total  of  667  probationer  nurses  for  the  three  years'  training  ;  that 
is,  a  turning  out  each  year  about  220  trained  nurses.  To  train  these,  there  are  about  220  sisters  and  superin- 
tendents, and  about  430  charge  and  staff  nurses,  660  in  all,  or  at  the  rate  on  an  average  of  about  one  probationer 
to  each  one  of  the  trained  nursing  staff.  -  The  proportion  varies  from  nine  probationers  to  44  staff,  to  74 
probationers  to  12  staff,  and  64  to  14. 

"  Burdett*8  H^pital  Annual "  gives  the  proportion  between  beds  and  utaff  (excluding  probationers)  at  1  to  6^ 
for  the  London  Hospital,  and  1  to  8^  for  Guy's.  At  tbe  same  institutions,  the  proportion  between  sisters 
plus  staff  nurses  and  probationers  is  121  to  176  for  the  former,  and  67  to  129  for  tne  latter.  From  the  same 
source,  it  would  appear  Hiat  the  averajge  occupied  beds  in  the  infirmaries  is  about  15.000.  These  would  require 
about  1,000  staff  nurses,  and  might  train  as  a  maximum  on  the  present  average,  some  333  probationers  at  one 
time,  turning  out  about  111  per  annum,  or  at  one  probationer  to  two  staff— about  508  probationers,  and  16 
per  annum.  If  the  tltird-year  probationer  were  to  be  looked  upon  for  nursing  purposes  aa  a  etaff  nurse,  th#** 
the  trained  (pennanent)  staff  might  be  reduced  to  about  856,  with  about  428  probationers,  taming  out  143 
trained  nurses  each  year. 
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-one  half  of  the  total  v^oaneies,  and  if  the  ayatem  were 
to  be  put  ons^serfect  nuraiiig  footixig  now-,  next  year 
thelre  would  be  too  few  (trained)  staff  nurses  to  properly 
train  probationers  ;  it  wotdd  be  still  worse  a  year  later) 
aird  there  would  soon  be  as  bad  a  condition  of  things 
ias  at  present 

This  deiieit  in  the  nursing  baUmce  «heet  is  due,  as 
has  bten  shown,  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
w'j^x^ouse  infirmaxies  are  too  small  to  train ;  and  it  is 
•evident  that  so  lon^  » the  small  workhouse  infirmavies 
Are  permitted  to  exist  in*  the  present  numberi  or  in  any- 
thing «)proaching  to  it,  no  proper  nursing  of  sick 
paupers' can  be  carried  on — ^unlees,  indeed,  the  Local 
■Goverument  Board  provides  some  heroic  measures  for 
trainings  which  seems  most  improbable. 

It  is  impossible,  as  has  been  found  in  praotice^  to  get 
Buffident  trained  nurses,  from  outside  to .  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  system,  and  even  euch»  if  they  do 
enter  it,  require  an  additional  training,  and.liave  to 
abvMlon  many  of  what  are  usually  conaidered  the  prc^r 
standards  of  nursing  before  ^ihey  are  fit  for  their  duties. 
These  nurses,  too,  are  naturally  those  who  directly  or 
indirectly  give  rise  to  most  of  the  friction  which  occurs 
in  workhouse  infirmaries. 

A  necessary  preliminary  to  the  solution  of  the  training 
<lifficulty  lies,  then,  in  the  removal  of  the  sick  poor 
from  the  smidler  infirmaries  to  large  centrally  situated 
institutions,  conveniently  situated  for  their  reoeption, 
properly  constructed,  adequately  staffed,  and  capable 
of  self-support  in  the  training  of  p^obatinners.  The 
proper  nursing  of  the  sick  can  only  be  secured  by  this 
«tep.  These  proposed  central  institutions  are  in  this 
article  termed  "  District  Hospitals." 

Having  arrived  thus  far,  the  next  thing  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  possible  to  fix  upon  centres  so  situated 
that  they  could  receive  the  sick  from  the  surrounding 
unions  without  putting  them  to  such  suffering  and  risk 
in  the  process  of  removal  as  would  discount  the  resulting 
Tienefits.  Further,  they  must  be  within  reasonable 
distance  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Guardians.  These  places  would  have 
to  be  in  good  road  or  short  rail  communication  with  the 
unions  aflfiliated  to  them  ;  tiiey  would  have  to  be  in  or 
near  the  county  town  or  the  local  market  town.  Road 
ambulances  and  rail  ambulance  carriages  have  made 
the  removal  of  patients  from  place  to  place  a  matter  of 
very  little  risk  or  annoyance  to  the  sick,  where  the 
distance  is  not  great,  and  where  the  methods  of  removal 
axe  up  to  the  modem  standard. 

A  long  and  careful  investigation  into  the  whole  matter 
lias  convinced  me  that  the  652  infirmaries  may  con- 
veniently be  reduced  to  about  148  in  number,  92  of 
which  would  contain  200  beds  or  more.  A  few  of  the 
-workhouse  infirmaries  an  so  isolated  that  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  move  the  sick  from  the  surrounding 
-districts  to  any  central  institution ;  but  in  respect  to 
«om3  of  these  it  is  suggested  that  neighbouring  hospitals 
might  be  made  of  more  use  than  they  now  are,  all 
severe  cases  being  sent  there  at  once  instead  of  bein? 
tjonveyed  to  the  union  infirmary.  Guardians  have  legal 
power  to  subscribe  to  hospitals  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Soor  for  whom  they  are  responsible,  and  it  is  holy  a 
etail  for  the  Local  Government  Board  to  authorise  its 
auditors  to  pass  these  items  in  the  Guardians'  accounts. 
In  fixing  upon  the  centres  ^ven  below,  the  following 
considerations  have  been  specially  considered  :  — 

1.  The  distance  Ihe  side  have  to  be  carried  from  their 
«nion  infirmaries,  whidh  is  taken  as  giving^  the  average 
distance  they  would  have  to  be  conveyed.  Fifteen  miles 
by  road,  where  the  road  is  a  good  one,  and  does  nob  pass 
over  mountains,  or  thirty  miles  by  train,  regard  being 
paid  to  changes  of  train,  etc.,  are  fixed  as  the  limits  to 
which  patients  should  be  carried  from  their  unions,  and 
witii  some  half  a  dozen  exceptions  these  limits  have  been 
maintained: 

2.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  plaoes  wibere  the 
greatest  number  of  patients  are  found  are  selected  as 
centres. 

3.  Preference  is  given  to  those  places  where  separate 
infirmaries  are  already  in  existence.  An  enlargement 
of  the  existing  buildings,  where  these  are  separate  and 
modern,  would  answer  the  purpose  in  many  cases ;  and 
in  oUiers  it  would  probably  be  better  to  build  new  build- 
ings separate  altogether  from  the  old  ones,  where  these 
are  already  of  a  large  size. 

4.  In  nearly  every  case  the  local  county  town  or  a 
large  market  town  has  been  chosen.  Hie  convenience 
of  friends,  of  visiting  Guardians,  and  others  is  thus  cour 
«ulted. 


6.  As  far  M  poflsiUa4lia  limits  of  aiae  hsFe-been  kept 
within  moderatioar  Two  hvndmd  beds  is  regarded  aa« 
minimum  liibit  (for  reasona  connected  with  •training)^ 
and  about  €00  should  be  a  maxinmm.  .  It  is.  impossible 
to  get  this  numbtf  of  patients  together  in  some  66 
outlying  districts,  and  lAe  distriot  hospitala  must,  in 
those  cases,  be  affiliated  to  one  or  more  training  centres 
to  ensure  their  having  a  cupply  of  trained  nurses.  In 
some  of  these  outlying  centres  j  where  the  present  infirm 
maries  contain  from  160  to  200  beds  (and  there  are  som^ 
48  of  these),  it  might  be  left  optional--with  the  consent 
of  the  central  authorities — ^for  them  to  continue  to  re^ 
ceive  patients.  They  contain  '  in  the  aggregate  about 
6,500  patients,  and  would  require  a  staff  of  about  453 
nurses,  with  some  80  or  00  vacancies  to  be  filled  eacK 
year.  These  places  will  >have  to  be  linked  on  to  larger 
infirmaries,  being  uqable  to  train  their  own  nurses. 

In  many  cases  the  maximum  number  of  beds  required 
will  considerably  exceed  the  assumed  average,  as  the 
smaller  infirmaries  are  practically  empty  in  summer, 
and  are  often  over  full  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
this  will  imply  increase  in  every  direction. 

Ilie  Welsh  infirmaries  are  in  a  hopeless  condition,  an^ 
something  will  have  to  be  specially  done  for  them.  In 
all  Wales  there  are  only  two  infirmaries  which  can  tiai^ 
probationers,  and  in  all  only  between  90  and  40 
probationers  can  receive  the  -^zee  years'  traini%  ip 
them  at  one  time,  12  being  about  the  annual  putf^i^t 
of  trained  nurses.  A  few  of  the  English  workhouse  iur, 
firmaries  are  ao  isolated  that  they,  too,  will  have  to  be 
affiliated  to  some  training  centre  from  which  ^ey  would 
obtain  a  supply  of  nurses,  a  constant  exchange  being 
ananged  between  the  training  school  and  the  amall  in- 
firmary, thus  keeping  ^e  nurses  up  to  their  wotk,  aad 
not  wearyine  them  wrth  the  monotony  of  the  small'  places 

With  regard  to  expenaes,  the  question  of  cost  <k 
building  has  not  been  gone  into;  but  it  is  certain  that 
nothing  can  be  done  without  building,^  and  a  great  deal 
of  new  construction  and  structural  alterations  are  being 
done.  The  construction  in  future  of  new  workhouse  in- 
firmaries of  less  than  200  beds  cannot  but  add 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  not  being  capable  of 
being  self-supporting  in  the  matter  of  nurses,  and 
should  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  The  cost  of  the  new  buildings  and  of  the  en. 
laigements  should  be  spread  over  a  large  area,  especially 
in  those  oases  in  which  Guardians  have  recently  been 
at  expense  in  attempting  to  rearrange  existing  or  erect 
new  buildings.  A  great  advantage  of  this  scheme  is  the 
wide  distribution  of  the  burden  on  the  ratepayers.  The 
expense  connected  with  the  nursing  in  Ihe  new  institu- 
tions under  this  scheme  should  be  equally  divided — as 
is  done  by  the  Scotch  Local  Government  Board— 4>etween 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  local  rates.  The 
other  expenses  of  the  district  hospitals  should  undoubt- 
edly be  defrayed  out  of  Imperial  revenues.  The  poor 
tend  to  congregate  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  not  fair  that  the  merely  local  rates  should  be  bur- 
dened with  the  cost.  The  Gk)vernment  contribution 
should,  however,  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  whole  institution.  The  interests  of  the  Guardians 
would  then  lie  in  doing  their  very  best  for  tiieir  pauper 
charges,  instead  of  being  limited  by  their  notions  of 
what  a  pauper  should  cosrt  their  pockets,  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  illness  from  which  he  is  suffering  being  a 
secondary  consideration.  The  proper  way  to  keep  the 
expenditure  within  reasonable  limits  would  appear  to 
be  to  limit  the  Government  grant  to  a  certain  maximum. 
Bonuses  might  be  granted  by  Grovemment  for  trained 
probationers,  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the  education 
department  in  reference  to  pupil  teachers,  and  some 
reward  would  have  to  be  offered  to  induce  nurses  to 
remain  for  five  years  at  least  in  the  district  hospitals. 

These  district  hospitals  should  be  under  the  general 
control  of  a  board  of  nursing,  medical,  and  Poor  Law 
experts,  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  actual  management  of  the  district  hospitals  would, 
naturally,  be  vested  in  a  committee  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  concerned,  and  should  be  strengthened  by 
co^pted  experts. 

In  this  scheme  the  old  wOrkhouse  infirmaries  would 
have  their  places  as  receiving  houses  in  which  acutely 
sick  cases  might  be  temporarily  received  until  able  to 
travel.  Each  of  the  district  hospitals  should  be  re- 
quired to  keep  an  outdoor  staff  of  nurses  ready  to  send 
to  its  affiliated  infirmaries,  as  may  be  required.  But 
since  such  a  staff  would  necessarily  be  restricted  in 
numbers,  only  those  persons  whom  the  parish  doctor 
thought  unfit  for  removal  to  the  district  hospital  should 
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be- -retained  «t  tbe  union.  In  tiioh  oaseA  the  doetojr 
'ilibald  be  required  to  gire  proper  me£cal  ftbtendanoe, 
etc.,  and  he  slioald  be  x«mnnentod  on  the  same  acale 
^as  in  the  Bpecial  easea  mentiooed  in  tbe  General  Order 
(Oon^olidated),  2Ml  Jvlf,  1897,  Artide  163.  The  miaer- 
M»  fltipendB  of  pariah  medieal  offiows  have -long  been 
a  public  scandal.  Th4  emptied  infirmaries  mig)it  also 
be  utilised  in  other  ways,  as,  for  instance,  dwellingpi 
for  the  aged  deserring  poor,  as  laiKrarers'  dwelEngBy  or 
as  convalescent  homes  ereo,  in  snitable  localities.  The 
repressiyo  section  of  the  Poor  Xiaw  would',  of  course,  still 
require  iis  special  buildings. 


These  eooelusioBS^  have  not  been  amved  at-  nitihoui 
considerable  thoujgbt  and  discussion. 

The  localities  in  which  it  is  suggested  that  distxioi 
iiospitalB  should  be  placed  have  been  chosen  after  first 
making  a  roi:^h  map  of  the  whole  of  the  existing  in- 
firmaries. Their  position  having  been  dedded,  the  exact 
distance  by  rail  and  by  road  was  measured  on  a  large 
scale  map,  from  the  town  or  village  <^  ihe  same  name  as 
the  union  to  the  piopoeed  centre.  HiUy  roads  weie 
avoided,  and  main  roads  were  prefembly  chosen.  In 
some  half  a  dosen  cases  the  places  could  not  be  found  on 
the  map. 


Name  of  proposed  Centi-e. 


Staff  Nurses. 
1  to  16  Beds. 


Fh>batioDer8. 
1  to  2  Staff  Nurses. 


South  Easts&x  Couktiss. 
Surrey  .- 

Croydon  -  ^  .  - 
Kingston  -        - 

Guildford     -        -     ;- 

Kent: 

Tonbridge  -  -  ;  - 
Oravesend  -  -  ..- 
Canterbury  -  -  - 
Med  way  (Chatham) 

Maidstone 

IsleofThanet 

Sussex: 

Lewes 

Brighton 

'    Hastiiigs       .... 
Chichester 

Hampshire : 

Portsea 

Isle  of  Wight  -  -  .  . 
Southampton  .... 
Winchester  - 

Berkshire : 

Beading 

Middlesex : 

Staines 

Edmonton 

Hendon 

Hertfordshire : 

Watford 

Buckinghamshire : 
.   Buckingham        .... 

Oxfordshire : 

Oxford 

Banbury       

Northamptonshire : 

Northampton  .... 
Peterborough       .... 

Huntingdonshire : 


Bedfordshire : 

Bedford 
Luton  - 


Cambridgeshire : 
Cambridge    - 

6681. 


671 
890 
638 


637 
278 
666 

311 
212 
19* 


283 
467 
334 
268 


616 

71 

393 

310 


473 


622 
369 
217 


242 


314 
146 


300 
261 


206 
268 


78 


39 
26 
36 


36 

19 
44 
20 
15 
13 


19 
32 
23 

18 


36 

5 
27 
21 


32 


36 

25 
16 


17 


21 
10 


20 

18 


14 
18 


26 


19 

la 

:ia 


1& 

22 

10 
.    T 


16 

11 

9- 


IT 

la 


le 


IT 

12 

T 


lO 


10- 
1> 


T 
9 


13 
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NURSING  IN  WORKHOUSES  : 


Naine  of  proposed  Centre. 


Chelifisford  - 

West  Ham  - 
Romford 

Colchester  - 

Suffolk: 

Buty  St  Edmund  s 
Ipewich        -       - 

Norfolk : 

Great  Yarmouth  - 
Norwich 
King's  Lynn 

Wiltshire: 

Swindon 

Bradford-on-Avon 

Salisbury 

Dorsetshire : 

Wimbome    - 
Dorchester    - 

Devonshire : 

Exeter  - 

Newton  Abbot     - 
Plyihouth     - 
Stoke  Damerel     - 
Barnstaple    - 

Cornwall : 

Launceston  - 
Truro   - 

Somersetshire  : 

Taunton 

Yeovil  -  -  - 
Wells  .  .  - 
Bath     - 


West  Midland  Coitnties. 


Oloncestershire : 

Bristol 
Gloucester 


Herefordshire : 
Hereford 

Shropshire : 

Shrewsbury  - 

Staffordshire : 

Stafford 

Stoke-upon  Trent 
Burton-upoD-Trent 
Lichfield 

Wolverhampton  - 
West  Bromwich  - 
Dudley  - 

Worcestershire : 

Worcester     - 
King*!*  Norton 


Beds. 


i      Staff  Nurses, 
i      1  to  15  Beds. 


Ptobationsrs. 
1  to  2  Staff  Nurses. 


388 
658 
211 
275 


247 
222 


450 
245 


199 
312 
172 


100 
198 


212 
218 
502 
231 
83 


60 
335 


229 
127 
103 
199 


557 
486 


139 


285 


150 

613 

1^2 

93 

203 
201 
387 


478 
253 


26 
44 
15 
19 

13 
22 

7 
9 

17 
15 

8 
7 

30 
17 
23 

15 

8 

11 

14 
21 
12 

la 

7 
12 

— 

15 
13 
34 

16 
6 

7 

6 

17 

8 

4 
23 

11 

16 
9 
7 

14 

8. 

7- 

38 
33 

19 
16 

10 

— 

, 

19 

9^ 

10 

41 

11 

7 

20- 

14 
14 
26 

7 

7- 

13. 

32 

17 

16 
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Name  of  proposed  Centre. 


Staff  Nurses. 
1  to  15  Beds. 


Probationers. 
I  to  8  Staff  Nurses. 


Warwickshire: 

Birmingham 
Aston   - 
Warwick 


North  MiDUorD  Countus. 


Leicestershire 
Leicester 


Rutlandshire : 

Lincolnshire  : 

Boston  -       -        .       -       -       . 

Lincoln         -•••-. 
Gkimsby       --.-.- 

Nottinghamshire : 

Mansfield 

Nottingham 

Derbyshire: 

Derby 

Bakewell ^ 


North  Wkbtibn  CouHTUb. 


Cheshure : 


Stockport 

Chester 

Birkenhead 


Lancashire : 


Liverpool 

Toxteth  Park 

West  Derby  - 

Prescot- 

Orroskirk 

Bolton  - 

Chorlton 

Salford- 

Manchester  - 

Ashton-under-Lyne 

Rochdale 

Burnley 

Preston 

Lancaster     - 

Ulverston     - 


YOBKSHIBE. 


West  Riding : 

Huddersfield 
Halifax 
Bradford      - 
Leeds    -       -        - 
Leeds,  S.W.L        - 
Wakefield     - 
Doncaster     - 
Sheffield 
Gkx)le    - 
Settle    - 

East  Riding : 

Kingston-upon-Hull 
York     -        -        - 


North  Riding : 

Scarborough - 

Middlesbrough 

Northallerton 


1,176 
666 
479 


I 


19 
16 


13. 


23- 


12 


13- 
12: 


46^ 
27 

4» 

7 

21 
42^ 
26 

;«8 

15 

la 

13. 

7 


12 
18 

20 

17 

7 

29 


17 
11 


M 


t-ifl 


*  In  practice  there  should  never  be  less  than  two  nurses,  one  for  day  and  one  for  night  duty. 
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NURSINQ  IK  WOBKHOUSSS: 


Name  of  proposed  Centre. 


Staff  Nurses. 
1  to  lb  Beds. 


Probationers. 
ItoSStaffNusea. 


NOBTHBKN  COUNTISS. 

Durham : 

Darlington  -       -       - 

Hartlepool  -       -        - 

Auckland 

Durham  -       -        .       -       - 

Sunderland 

South  Shields       .       .       .       . 

Gateshead  -       - 

Northumberland : 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Tynemouth 

Alnwick 

Berwick-upon-Tweed   - 
Bellingham  -       -       -       *       - 
Halt^istle 

Oumberland : 

Alston-with-Qarrigill   - 

Penrith 

Carlisle 

Whitehaven 

Westmoreland : 

Kendal 


Monmouth  and  Waias. 


Ifonmouthdiire : 

.Monmouth 
Newport 


South  Walis. 


Glamorganshire : 

Cardiff- 
Swansea 

Carmarthenshire : 

Carmarthen  - 
Llandovery  - 

Pembrokeshire : 
Pembroke     - 

Cardiganshire: 

Cardigan^ 
Aberystwith 

Brecknockshire: 
Builth  - 

Badnorshire : 


319 
243 
165 
252 
271 
275 


298 

158 

48- 

41 

7 

7 


2 

18 

96 

191 


16 


111 


NOBTH  WaIXS. 


Montgomeryshire : 

Newtown 
Llanf yllin     - 


Flintshire : 

Denbighshire : 
St.  Asaph 


623 
409 


71 
9 


88 


6 

'20 


95 


57 
21 


105 


22 

17 

11 

17" 

19. 

19 

18 


11 

4 
3 

1 

1 


2 
2 

7 
13 


11 
8 

8 
9 
9 
9 


10 


8 
20 


10 


42 

28 


21 
14 


2 
2 
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Name  of  propoaed  Otntre. 


Merionethahire : 
Gojrwen 

Dolgelly 

Festimog 

'Carnarronsliire : 
Bangor - 


Beda. 


Angleaey : 
*  Holyliead 


U 
9 

76 
36 


Staff  Nmaea. 
1  to  16  Bada. 


Frobationors. 
ItoSSiaffNiixaea. 


The  figures  giren  abore  show  a  proportion  of  two 
at&ff  (trained)  nurses  to  each  probationer.  The  pro- 
bationers shonhl  be  either  trained  for  two  years  only, 
and  given  their  oertificatee  as  snob,  or  be  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  "assistant  nunse"  on  passing  an  inter- 
mediate examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
training.  In  the  third  year  they  should  still  take  work 
under  staff  nurses,  but  in  a  more  responsible  position 
than  in  the  first  two  years,  and  at  "the  end  of  that  year 
.  fihotdd  pass  a  final  examination.  The  "  assistant  nurses  " 
would  not  quite  fill  up  the  estimated  raoanoies  left  by 
staff  nurses  at  provincial  "  district  hospitals  "  who  hare 
resigned  after  baring  served  for  their  five  years,  and 
this  would  leave  a  small  deficit.  There  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  staff 
nurses  required  under  this  scheme  from  that  necessary 
:at  present.  The  staff  nurses  who  leave  might  be  given 
.a  good  long  holiday  on  half-oay  on  the  agreement  to  join 
at  its  terminaticm,  a  reserve  of  nurses  formed  by  the 
central  authority,  of  whom  a  certain  proportion  should 
be  attached  to  each  of  the  distciot  hospitals  to^onn  an 
outdoor  staff,  (a)  for  temporary  attendance  upon  the 
sick  who  were  too  ill  to  be  removed  from  the  local  union 
infirmaries ;  (b)  for  filling  up  staff  vacancies  in  the  dis- 
trict hospitals  of  less  than  200  beds,  and  therefore  unable 
to  train  probationers  for  themselves ;  (c)  for  forming  one 
or  more  special  nursing  centres  f<Hr  Wales. 

The  third  year  probationers  will  be  slightly  less  in 
number  than  the  number  of  vacancies  which  they  should 
fill,  and  nurses  from  the  metropolitan  infirmaries,  or 
from  outside  sources,  or  from  those  who  have  completed 
their  period  of  service,  will  have  to  be  engaged  to  fill 
the  additional  vacancies. 

It  has  been  shown,  then,  that  under  the  present  system 
few  infirmariea  aite  efficiently  staffed ;  that  the  aggre- 
gation of  patients  into  district  hospitals,  virtually  a 
union  of  unions,  will  permit  of  their  being  properly 
nursed,  and  of  supplying  most  of  the  vacancies  which 
will  necessarily  occur  from  year  to  year.    At  the  same 


time  it  will  be  possible  to  apply  modem  methods  of 
nursing.  But  theie  remain  the  nractical  oonsiderationa, 
first,  as  to  the  best  manner  of  <K>taininQ:  suitable  nurses 
and  probationers,  and  in  the  next  place  as  to  how  suf- 
ficient inducement  may  be  given  to  trained  nurses  to 
remain  in  the  service  for  a  period  of  five  years  or  more. 

As  to  obtaining  probationers,  the  inducements  d  a 
service  whioih  should  provide  for  old  age  are  always  greatw 
The  general  hospitals,  or  many  of  them,  pay  half  the 
premium  for  their  nurses  so  long  as  they  remain  in  their 
service.'  If  the  district  hospitals  paid  half,  or  even  a 
larger  proportion,  of  these  annuities,  and  the  central 
board  kept  them  alive  in  the  interval  between  leaving 
one  place  and  being  placed  elsewhere,  it  ought  to  do 
much  to  keep  nurses  in  the  service.  Probationers,  again, 
should  be  paid  a  salary  from  the  moment  of  entering  the  ^ 
training,  the  salary  rising  each  year  of  service  up  to  a 
good  sum.  Many  of  these  people  have  parents  depend- 
ing in  some  measure  upon  them,  and  this  consideration 
should  be  allowed  for. 

Again.  uTobationers  should  be  given  two  hours  off  duty 
every  day,  a  day  once  a  month,  and  three  weeks  at  least 
in  the  year,  and  no  exceptions  should  be  made.  Pei^ 
sonal  interest  diould  be  taken  in  them,  and  thek 
general  health  should  be  well  looked  after. 

In  the  general  hospitals  the  probationers  are  given 
lectures,  medals,  regular  and  long  hours  off  duty,  salaiy 
from  the  commenoement,  separate  bedrooms  or  cubicles, 
uniform  and  washing  free. 

The  nurses  get  regular  daily  hours  off  duty,  with 
monthly  holidays,  a  good  and  increasing  salcuy,  payment 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  a  pension  during  actual  employ- 
ment, and  for  some  time  later  if  satisfactory,  and  other 
similar  advantages  to  those  given  to  probationeiB. 

Even  with  all  these  advantages,  the  general  hospitals 
often  find  difficulty  in  getting  suitable  applicants  for 
posts,  and  therefora  Quaidiana  must  treat  their  nuraea  at 
least  as  well  if  they  wish  to  secure  satisfactory  proba- 
tioners. 


*  Example  of  the  working  of  the  scheme. 

Hampshire  (excluding  Isle  of  Wight)  present  number  of  workhouse  infirmaries,  25. 

Number  under  the  scheme,  three. 

Centres  under  the  scheme  at  Winchester,  Portsea,  SouthamptoBu 

Structural  Alterations  required. 

Winchester  now  has  107  beds ;   under  the  scheme  it  will  have  310.    Therefore,  203  beds  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided.   Portsea  now  has  349  beds.     It  will  require  497,  or  an  increase  of  160  under  the  scheme. 

Southampt<m.— Here  a  new  infirmary  is  in  progress  of  construction.    Und«  the  scheme  it  would  require  404 
or  if  South  Stoneham  be  kept  as  now,  306  beds.  ' 

Three  places  would  send  their  sick  to  centres  outside  the  county,  viz.,  Kingsclere  and  Hartley  Wintney  to 
Heading,  and  Fordingbridge  to  Salisbury. 

Six  places  would  be  about  or  outside  the  maximum  distance  for  road — ^that  is,  15  miles. 

Road  ambulances  would  have  to  be  kept  at  the  three  centres. 

Xnrses  required  under  the  scheme  83  Probationers  under  the  scheme 40 

Nurses  required  at  present 93  Probationers  now    13 

Nurses  will  also  be  attached  to  the  homes  connected  with  the  centres  for  temporary  nursing  at  workhouses. 
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NDBSINa  Df  WDBKBOmBS: 


Ibe  general  iv«lfareof  tlie  trained  mines  should  like- 
wise lie  considered.  Vaeif  lives  should  be  enlivened  m 
mnoh  es  possible.  Their  food  should  be  good,  anffioieiLt, 
and  well  cooked  asd  aarred.  The  nursing  home  shonld 
be  well  si^^ed  with  ^odioals  and  books  and  a  piano, 
and  «o  on.  The  district  hospiiais  will  vary  greatly  in 
attractions,  depending  on  those  of  the  neighbonrbood, 
and  a  rotation  of  nurses  should  be  arranged  for,  so  that 
a  noise  need  not  leave  the  service  because  she  has  got 
tired  of  the  place  she  ^'s  in.  It  should  be  sufficient  for 
Ler  io  sei^  in  an  application  for  a  change  of  post  (backed 
by  the  matron  if  her  present  position  has  not  been  held 
for  a  year)  to  the  central  board,  to  ensure  her  a  change 
within  a  rsaaoo«ble  time.  19ie  old  method  of  advertise- 
ment ahouid  vaniflh,  with  its  enormous  expenses  to  the 
Guardians,  and  its  disa()poin4sneiits  and  long  jouzneya  to 
the  candidates.      One  uniform  set  of  conditiops,  one 


unif  otm  codeof  rules^ahonld  prevail  throughout  the  whole 
system.  Fdzes  to  pobationers,  iaid  honnses  to  nutsss 
for  long  or  menftononi  avfioe^  choald  be  the  rale. 

The  penonal  interest  whkh  the  Workhouae  Infirmaiy 
Nursing  Association  took  in  its  nurses  was  one  diief 
reason  thsfb  enabled  it  to  keep  ita  nurses  at  woik,  for 
years  in  some  cases,  under  the  most  ftdverse  oonditiaiis. 


said  that  such  suggestions  as  these  tend 
)ut-the  question  |s,  how  to 


It  may  be 

to  unduly  pamper  nurses.    But-i    _   .     _, 

get  nurses  at  all,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  anything 
to  interfere  with  this  object.  The  prevention  of  pio- 
longed  illness  is,  undoubtedly^  one  of  the  great  aims  of 
the  Poor  Law  nowadi^,  and  tiie  best  that  can  be  dene 
for  the  bodily  welfare  of  the  patients,  and,  tfarou|^  the 
character  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact^  for 
their  moral  welfare,  can  hardly  be  puxchaaed  too  dearly. 
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APPENDIX   XL 


ToTiiL  number  of  Superintendent  Nurses^  Nurses,  and  Assistant  Nurses  whose  appointments  were 
sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board  between  5th  March  and  5th  July,  1903. 


1. 


486. 


II. 


Total  number  of  appointments  as  Assistant  Nurses  included  in  I. 

118. 


III. 


Average  Salary  of  Assistant  Nurses  included  in  II. 
£.22. 


The  following  are  the  12  cases  of  Highest  Salary  and  Longest  Service  included  in  II. 

IV.        Salary. 

Service. 

How  made  up. 

£. 

Years. 

r  2    Poor  Law. 
-    7    Hospital 
.  6    Private  Nurse. 

30 

15 

30-33 

% 

^  Poor  Law. 

5j  Lunatic  Asylum. 

32 

28 

« 

/  5    Poor  Law. 
\  1    Hospital. 

28—32 

H 

3i  Poor  Law. 

28 

H 

3^  Hospital. 

30 

^2 

/  2    Lunatic  Asylum. 
\  A   Poor  Law. 

30—35 
30 

a 

2H  Hospital. 
2ji  Poor  Law. 

28—31 

2 

2    Poor  Law. 

27 

2i 

2i  Poor  Law. 

26—41 

4 

f  1    Hospitel. 

\  3    Private  Nurse. 

V.         The  following  are  the  12  cases  of  Lowest  Salary  with  Longest  Service  included  in  II. 


Salary. 


5 

10 

15 
15 

18—26 

20 

21J 

22 
20—25 
20—25 

20 

15 


Service. 


Years. 

li 

1 

4i 
5 

7i 


H 

6 
4 
3 
2 


How  made  up. 


'\ 


Ij  Poor  Law. 
1    Poor  Law. 
f  3    Lunatic  Asylum. 
IJ  Poor  Law. 
5    Hospital     (Ward 

tant). 
7^  Lunatic  Asylum. 
Gt  Poor  Law. 

Lunatic  Asylum. 

Hospital. 

Lunatic  Asylum. 

District  Nurse. 

Lunatic  Aisylum. 

Poor  Law. 


Assia- 


0581 


2A 
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NUBSIMG  IK  WORKHOUSES. 
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APPENDIX  XIIT. 


Statbmkkt  as  to  additional  number  of  Nurses  employed  by  the  Army  Nursing  Service  in  consequence  of  l2ie 

Boer  War. 

War  Office, 

Army  Medical  Department, 

18,  Victoria  Street, 

July  1902. 

The  additioQal  nunsiuff  staff  emplo^red  in  the  Army  Nursing  Service  in  consequence  of  the  war  may  be  taken  t# 
be  919  Sisters  of  the  Army  Nursing  Service  Reserve.  There  were,  in  addition,  some  00  Oversea  Colonial  Nurses  from 
Oaoada,  Australia,  ^c,  and  an  unknown  number  of  South  African  colonists,  employed  by  the  Principal  Medical 
Officer  of  the  South  African  Field  Force.  The  total  (919)  may  be  taken  as  representing  almost  entirely  recimita 
from  Great  Britain. 

(Signed)       A.  Kko(4h,  d.d.g., 

A.  M.  Services. 


6581. 


:2  a  2 
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NURSING  IN  WORKHOUSES: 


APPENDIX  XIV. 


OcRRESPONDENCs  08  to  number  of  Nurses  employed  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  in  1896  and  1901,  and 

in  consequence  of  the  small-pox  epidemic. 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 

(Comer  of  Carmelite  Street), 
^  Embankment, 

London,  E.C., 
Sir,  8  July  1902. 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  11th  ultimo,  I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  a  Return  giving  the  information 
asked  for  in  respect  of  the  years  1896  and  1901.  Probationers,  such  as  those  employed  at  Poor  Law  Infirmaries,  are 
not  employed  by  the  managers,  but  the  lowest  of  their  three  grades  of  nurses  practically  answers  to  this  description. 


The  Secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  on  the 

Nursing  of  the  Sick  Poor  in  Workhouses, 

Local  Government  Board. 


I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  DuNcoMBE  Mann, 

Clerk  to  the  Board. 


Institution. 


I  Number  of 

I  Nurses  of  all  Grades 

I  employed 

,  during  the  Year  1896. 


Matrons, 

Assistant  Matrons, 

and 

Superintendent  Nurses. 


Fever  Hospitals  : 

Eastern     • 

North-Eastern  -  -       - 

North- Western  - 

Western     - 

South- Western  - 

Fountain 

South-Eastem 

Brook 

Northern 

Small-pox  Hospitals : 

Gore  Farm 

Hospital  Ships  -        -        - 

South  Wharf     -       -       - 
South-Eastern  Ambulance  Station  - 
Training  Ship  "Exmoutb"      - 

Totals 


187 
133 
189 
122 
161 
173 
172 
145 

224 

65 

8 

4 

5 


5 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
4 

5 
3 

2 


1,796 


39 
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Appendix  XLV.-^eontifwed. 


Institution. 


Number  of 
Nurses  of  all  Qrades 
'  employed 

;  during  the  Year  1901. 


Matrons, 

Assistant  Matrons, 

and 

Superintendent  Nurses. 


Fever  Hospitals ; 
Eastern     - 


North-Eastem  • 
North- Western  ■ 
Western 
South- Western  • 
Fountain  - 
Grove 

South-Eastern 
Park  -       - 
Brook 
Northern  - 


Small-pox  Hospitals : 
Gore  Farm 


Hospital  Ships  - 
South  Wharf     - 

Children's  Institutions : 
Bridge  School   - 

St.  Anne's  Home 

East  Cliflf  House 

16,  Elm  Grove  - 

62-  64,  Kingwood  Road 


Totals 


162 
200 
174 
218 
126 
167 
221 
179 
267 
206 
131 

216 
64 
14 

16 
7 
2 


2,239 


6 

4 
4 
6 
4 
6 
4 
4 
4 
6 
5 

6 
3 
2 

6 

1 
1 
2 
2 


71 


Metropolitan  Asvlums  Board 

(Corner  of  Carmelite  Street), 
Embankment, 
London,  E.C., 
Dear  Sir,  24  July  1902. 

In  replv  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd  inst.,  I  have  to  state Between  the  1st  of  June  1901  and  28th  of 

June*1902  (the  dates  you  give)  the  number  of  nurses  appointed  for  small-pox  duty  was  at  the 


Hospital  ships  and  Long  Reach  Hospital 
Gk)re  Farm,  Upper  and  Lower  Hospitals 


261 
231 

492 


^^^  On  the  1st  of  June  1901  the  number  of  nurses  employed  for  small-pox  nursing  was  only  12  in  all,  so  that  the 
'  drain  on  the  Nursing  Market "  for  the  period  mentioned  was  480  nurses. 


—  -  R.  G.  Duff,  Esq., 
Local  Government  Board, 
Whitehall. 


Yours  faithfully, 

T.  DUNOOMBB  MaHN, 

Clerk  to  the  Board. 
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NURSING   IN   WORKHOUSES: 


APPENDIX  XV. 


CoBBESPONDENCE  indicating  the  Scheme  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  for  using  the  Workhouses  as  Training 

Schools  for  Nurses  in  1854-6. 


3.  Bentinck  Street,  Manchester  Square, 
J^ly  24th,  1854. 

The  Lord  Courtenay,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
My  Lord,— In  compliance  with  bhe  suggestion  which 
your  lordship  was  kind  enough  to  make  to  me  on  the 
22nd  instant,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  brief 
statement  of  the  views  and  the  plan  promulgated  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  nurses  for  the  lower  orders  through- 
out the  country. 

Medical  men  are  unanimous  as  to  the  importance  or 
providing  nurses  in  all  cases  of  serious  sickness, 
whetiier  among  the  higher  or  the  lower  orders  of 
society.  The  skilled  nurse,  better  than  anyone  else, 
can  provide  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  directions 
given  by  the  medical  man,  and  by  her  care  and  kind- 
ness materially  aids  in  restoring  the  patient  to  health. 
The  want  has  been  long  felt  among  the  higher  classes, 
and  has  called  for  the  foundation  of  training  institu- 
tions for  nurses.  No  provision  exists  in  this  country 
by  which  the  labouring  classes  can  be  supplied  with 
aurses  in  the  time  of  epidemic  and  other  sickness.  In 
their  case  the  want  is  even  greater  than  among  the 
wealthy,  and  the  nurse  may  not  only  aid  by  promoting 
the  recovery  of  the  sick,  but  also  by  taking  an  in- 
ordinate burthen  from  off  the  shoulders  of  the  healthy 
members  of  the  family  and  allowing  them  to  continue 
in  their  ordinary  avocations.  She  would  also  aid  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  disease,  and  thus  directly  and 
indirectly  cause  a  pecuniary  saving  to  the  community. 
The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  institution  of 
an  efficient  system  of  nurses  throughout  the  country 
would  be  a  moral  as  well  as  a  material  boon,  which 
would  in  more  ways  than  one  benefit  all  clasACS  of  society 
while  it  would  be  an  especial  advantage  to  those  by 
whose  agency  the  remedy  may  be  effected.  The  pro^ 
position  of  the  Committee  contemplates  the  employment 
of  the  existing  maohinery  of  the  workhouses,  because 
practically  no  other  organisation  seems  to  promise  so 
uniform  and  general  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  plan  itself  is  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
females  resident  in  the  workhouses  whose  strength  and 
moral  qualities  may  fit  them  for  the  duties,  should  be 
trained  in  the  sick  wards  to  act  as  nurses,  and  that  they 
should  be  sent  out  upon  the  certificate  of  a  medical 
man  to  persons  requiring  their  aid.  If  these  persons 
apply  tfr  formd  pauperis,  being  already  in  the  receipt 
of  parish  relief  or  their  certificate  being  made  out  ~i;y 
the  union  medical  officer,  the  expenses  of  the  nurse 
would  fall  upon  the  parish  ;  if,  as  the  Committee  hope, 
the  scheme  could  be  made  available  for  the  labouring 
classess  not  in  the  receipt  of  parish  relief,  the  family 
of  the  sick  person  should  pay  a  certain  charge  for  the 
nurse,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  ought  to  go  towards 
the  formation  of  a  fund  from  which  the  best  behaved 
nurses  should  receive  premiums.  The  Committee  think 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  separate  the  nursing  inmates 
of  tile  workhouses,  whether  intended  for  indoor  or  out- 
door nursing,  from  the  other  inmates  ;,  and  although  an 
additional  expense  will  be  entailed  at  first,  it  is  a  fair 
inference,  from  all  we  know  of  the  relation  of  sanitary 
laws  and  political  economy,  that  eventually  a  pecuniary 
saving  will  accrue  to  the  community  by  the  introduc* 
tion  of  some  such  system  as  the  one  suggested. 

It  contemplates  a  diminution  and  arrest  of  disease  ; 
this  entails  a  higher  average  duration  of  life  and  a 
diminution  of  poor  rates.  Such  results  would  bene- 
ficially influence  the  poorer  classes  generally,  and  the 
higher  orders  would  be  gainers  in  an  almost  equal 
measure. 
The  preceding  statement,  though  differently  worded, 


is  essentially  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  the  Epidemiological  Society 
(of  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  enclosQ  a  few  copies) ; 
and  it  embodies  the  views  I  had  the  honour  to  express 
when  the  deputation  of  the  Committee  waited  upon  the 
Poor  Law  Board. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  I  have  succeeded  in  placing  the 

Flan  proposed  by  the  Committee  in  the  proper  li^t. 
beg  to  thank  your  lordship  for  your  kind  and  con- 
siderate attention  to  the  questioiiy  and  have  the  honour 
to  remain. 

My  lord,  your  lordship's  very  faithful  servant, 

Edwabd  H.  Sieve  Kino. 

Poor  Law  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
10th  May,  1856. 

Sir, — Adverting  to  the  circular  memorandum  which 
the  Board  addressed  to  you  in  February,  1855,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  proposal  made  by  the  Epidemiological  Society 
for  the  training  in  workhouses  of  nurses  for  the  x>oor 
and  to  your  remarks  upon  it,  I  am  directed  by  the 
Poor  Law  Board  to  inform  you  that  their  attention  has 
been  again  directed  to  the  subject,  and  that  they  think 
it  desirable  to  communicate  to  you,  for  your  guidance, 
the  views  which  they  now  entertain  respecting  it. 

The  Board  are  of  opinion  that  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  establish  authoritatively  in  workhouses  a  general 
system  of  training  for  nurses  would  be  alike  imprac- 
ticable and  inexpedient,  and  they  communicated  this 
opinion  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Epidemiological  Societv 
in  March,  1855.  At  the  same  time  the  Board  think 
it  not  improbable  that  in  lai^e  workhouses  where  a 
paid  nurse  is  employed,  it  may  sometimes  be  practicable 
to  adopt  a  system  under  which  such  of  the  female  in- 
mates as  may  be  trustworthy  and  competent  for  the 
work  may  be  employed  in  the  infirmary  r.nd  sick  wards, 
not  only  with  the  object  of  acting  as  assistants  to  the 
paid  nurses,  but  also  with  the  view  of  their  being  taught 
by  them  the  duties  of  a  nurse  in  such  a  manner  as  mi^ 
subsei^uently  enable  them  to  support  themselves  by 
becoming  nurses  on  their  own  independent  account. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  for  the  Board  to  point 
out  that  this  species  of  employment  must,  however,  be 
subiect  to  the  qualification  that  no  person  should  be 
employed  in  attendance  on  infectious  cases  without  her 
free  consent.  If  such  a  scheme  were  carried  success- 
fully into  effect,  it  is  thought  that  recourse  would  be 
frequently  had  to  the  workhouses  where  it  was  in 
operation,  for  nurses  to  attend  the  sick,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  a  register  mi^ht  be  kept  of  the  names  and 
qualifications  of  those  inmates  who  shall  have  been 
thus  taught,  and  who  are  fit  for  such  attendance. 

The  Board  are  accordinglv  desirous  that  some  such 
plan  should  be  suggested  by  you  to  any  Board  of 
Gtiardians  within  your  district,  in  which  tlie  arrange- 
ments of  the  workhouse  are  or  may  be  made  such  as 
to  admit  of  its  being  carried  into  practical  effect. 

The  Board  further  request  that,  in  bringing  the  sub- 
ject under  the  notice  of  any  Board  of  Guardians,  you 
will  not  fail  to  state  the  strong  sense  which  they  enter- 
tain of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  trained  and  efficient  nurses  for  the  poor, 
and  their  confidence  that  the  Guardians  will  be  ready 
to  concur  in  any  plan  by  which  consistently  with  a 
sound  system  of  Poor  Law  administration  and  with  the 
laws  regulating  the  expenditure  of  the  Poor  Rate,  their 
number  may  be  increased. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)    Coubtexay, 
Poor  Law  Inspector.  (Secretary). 
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APPENDIX   XVT. 


STATEMENT  (A). 

Statement  as  to  Superintendent  Nurses  appointed  during  the  year  ended  3l8t  December  1901. 

L  Number  of  cases  in  which  the  Board  dispensed  with  the  qualifications  prescribed  in  Article  3  (3)  of  the  General 

Order  of  the  Bth  of  August  1897     -        -  14 

(For  particulars,  see  Statement  B.)  — — — 

IL  Number  of  persons  appointed  as  Superintendent  Nurses  who— 

(a)  were  in  the  Poor  Law  service  at  the  time  of  their  appointment     -------      65 

(b)  though  not  included  in  Class  (a)  had  received  training  in  Poor  Law  service 12 

(c)  had  received  no  training  in  Poor  Law  Service        -----  ...8 

Total  number  of  Suiierintendent  Nurses  appointed  for  the  year  ended  31st  December  1901         85 


STATEMENT   (B). 


Statement  as  to  cases  in  which  Article  3(3)  of  the  Nursing  Order  of  6th  August  1897  has  been  dispensed  with  as 
regards  the  qualification  of  Superintendent  Nurses  appointea  during  the  Year  1901. 


Union  or  Parish. 


I  In  Guardians' 

Service 

at  time  of 

!  -\ppointment? 


Guardians'  Reasons  for 

appointing 
an  Unqualified  Officer. 


Remarks. 


Kingston-on-Hull 

Yes 

Considered  competent 

Hartley       - 
Southampton 

Hartley  Wintney 

No 

Guardians  would  have  a  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  trained  nurse,  as 
this  appointment  was  only  made 
till  the  new  infirmary  opened. 

No  reasons  given. 

This  is  a  very  small  country 
workhouse.    "Laspector." 

Bridgwater 
Atcham 

1 

-  1 

Considered  competent    - 
No  reasons  given. 

A  working  superintendent  nurse 
is  required  nere,  and  she  seems 
well  qualified.    "  Inspectpr." 

Walsingham 

Wigan         .       -       - 
Rarton-on-Irwell 

'  i 

Yes 

1 

Difficulty  in  obtaining  qualified  per- 
son, workhouse  bemg  away  m>m 
the  town. 

No  accommodation  for  a  new  super- 
intendent nurse. 

Considered  competent 

• 

Greenwich  - 

No 

No  reasons  given. 

St.  Thomas 

Yea 

Considered  competent 

Abingdon    - 

"      t                        »> 

n                   )9 

Carlisle       - 

-  1           No 

No  reasons  given. 

Pontypridd 

"  '            i» 

»»            »            n 

STATEMENT   (C). 


Statement  as  to  Nurses  appointed  during  the  months  of  March,  AprU,  and  May  1902. 

III.  Number  of  persons  appointed  a-s  Nurses  who — 

(a)  were  in  the  Poor  Law  service  at  the  time  of  their  appointment 


(b)  though  not  included  in  Class  (a)  had  received  training  in  Poor  Law  service 

(c)  had  received  no  training  in  Poor  Law  service 


Total  number  of  Nurses  appointed  for  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  1902 


204 
68 
81 

353 
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4PPBNDES:  xvn. 


TRAINED  NURSE  MATRONS  IN  MR.  J.  S.  DAVY'S  DISTRICTT. 

There  are  at  present  in  tins  district  47  matrons.    Of  In  two  oases  the  matron  acts  as  superintendent  nurse, 

these,  26  are  trained  nurses,  17  of  them  in  workhouses  These  are  included  in  the  first  heading  of  17. 

whOTethereisnosuperintendentnupse,  and9of  ^ernin  it  is  not  mv  practice  to  interfere,  except  in  extreme 

workhouses  where  a  superintendent  is  employed;   21  ^.^^^    ^^h  tfee  election  of  any  officer  bv  a  Board  of 

are  not  trained  nurses,  of  whom  15  are  m  workhouses  Guardians,  but  for  many  years  I  have  informally  sug- 

where  there  is  a  supermtendent  nurse  and  6  are  m  work-  ^^^  ^  Guardians  that  in  appointing  matron^  they 

houses  where  there  IS  no  supenntaident  nurse.  Sould  giro  the  preference  to  those  ^o  are  trained 

111  two   cases  the  matron,   though  not  a  properly  j,,,^^^  *i  ^^  ^^  y^ason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 

trained  nurse,  is  expenenoed  in  nursing,  and  is  a  com-  result  of  this  adyioa 
potent  midwife. 
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APPENDIX  XVIU. 


Letter  and  Return  as  to  Training  of  Probationers  handed  in  by  the  Keighley  Guardians. 


KEIGHLBY  UNIOIJ. 


Keighley, 

27th  February,  1902. 

NUBSING  IN  WORKHOUSES. 
Sir, — The  Guardiaas  oi  this  union  desire  to  urge  on  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Nursing  in  Workhousee  the 
proposal  that  in  the  qualification  of  a  superintendent 
nurse  it  should  not  be  required  that  she  should  have 
been  trained  in  an  institution  irhere  there  is  a  resident 
medical  officer,  or  where  there  is  any  specified  number 
of  beds. 

The  reasons  for  the  proposal  are  as  follow:  — 

The  Guardians  of  this  union  in  January,  1900,  prepared 
a  return  of  the  number  ofprobationer  nurses  then  being 
trained  in  England  and  Wales,  founded  on  information 
obtained  in  reply  to  a  circular  sent  to  all  Boaicb  of 
Ouardians,  copies  of  which  return  are  enclosed.  Accord- 
ing to'  ibia  return  there  were  then  44  Boards  of 
Ouardiaos  having  resident  medical  offioers  at  theiv 
infirmaries,  and  all  but  three  of  them  were  training 
probationers.  This  appears  to  indicate  that  if  there  is 
to  be  any  material  increase  in  the  number  of  Poor  Law 
nurses  they  must  be  trained  at  infirmaries  where  there 
is  no  resident  medical  officer. 

According  to  the  return  there  are  about  60  unions 
training  probationers  without  a  resident  medical  officer 
out  of  a  total  of  585  unions  without  such  an  officer.  It 
is  suggested  that  such  of  these  unions  as  are  in  a 
position  to  train  probationers  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  .to  do  so,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  handicapped  by  the  nrovision  in  the 
Nursing  Order  of  1897  that  superintenaent  nurses  shall 
have  been  trained  where  there  is  a  resident  medical 
officer.  .  It  is  not  likely  that  a  young  woman  of  ability 
who  has  detennined  to  become  a  nurse  as  a  means  of 
permanent  livelihood  will  accept  a  training  that  will 
practically  shut  her  out  from  the  highest  post  in  her 
profession.  On  several  occasions  probationers  intending 
to  be  trained  in  this  infirmary  have  declined  on  being 
informed  of  the  proyisions  of  the  Nursing  Order  and  4^t 
there  is  no  resident  medical  officer. 

On  5th  July,  1898,  the  Guardians  wrote  to  the  Local 
Ciovemment  Board  complaining  of  the  prejudicial  effect 
of  the  Nursing  Order  in  th^  respect,  and  explain- 
ing the  number  of  beds  at  this  infirmary,  the  nunes 
employed,  and  the  mode  of  training  probationers,  and 
the  Board,  in  their  reply,  dated  2lBt  July,  1898,  No. 
86,055,  1^8,  B.,  declined  to  make  any  alteration  ii^ 
the  Order,  and  stated  that  the  Board  fully  appreciated 
the  arrangements  which  had  been  made  for  nursing  and 
training  probationers  in  the  infirmary  of  this  union,  and 
that  they  would  be  prepared  to  exercise  their  power  of 
dispensing  with  the  requirement  as  to  training  under  a 
resident  medical  officer  wherever  the  circumstances  were 
such  as  in  their  opinion  to  justify  the  adoption  of  that 
course. 

The  above  power  of  dispensation,  however,  does  not 
meet  the  case,  and  nurses  trained  at  such  infirmaries  aa 
ours  would  not  be  likely  to  derive  any  advantage  fron^ 
it,  as  the  advertisement  for  superintendent  nurses 
require  them  to  have  been  trained  in  an  infirmary 
where  there  is  a  resident  medical  offioer,  and  Guardians 
making  the  appointment  would  not  be  likely  to  select  a 
eandidate  whose  approval  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  would  be  doubtful. 

One  of  the  best  superintendent  nurses  that  has  been 
employed  in  our  infirmary  was  a  nurse  not  trained  under 
a  resident  medical  officer. 

There  are  100  beds  in  the  infirmary  of  this  union,  with 
a  superintendent  nurse,  thiee  other  certificated  nurses, 
eix  probationers  receiving  training,  an  assistant  female 
nune,  and  a  male  attendant.  It  is  foimd  that  the  ex- 
perience and  instruction  afforded  in  our  infirmary  is 
sufficient  to  turn  out  good  and  well-qualified  nurses,  and 
we  know  by  experience  they  are  as  good  as  the  certi- 
ficated nurses  we  get  who  have  been  trained  under 
VBsident  medical  oflSoen. 

6581. 


Probationers  have  been  trained  in  this  union  in- 
firmary for  the  past  nine  years.  Dr.  Dolan,  who  htm, 
been  for  many  years  the  medical  officer  of  the  Halifax 
Infirmary,  has  examined  probationers  trained  in  thia 
union  infirmary  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  their 
training.  His  report  has  been  most  favourable,  and 
he  has  expressed  his  opinion  that  this  infirmary  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  give  nurses  a  satisfactory  training. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  prescribe  for  superinc 
tendent  nuxees  a  qualification  which  would  be  more 
efficient  than  the  existing  one,  and  which  would  not  have 
such  unfortunate  results. 

The  Guardians  of  this  union  would  welcome  any  satis- 
factory system  of  examining  and  certifying  worahouse 
probationer  nurses,  end  with  this  object  they  have  x>ar- 
ticipated  in  the  formation  of  the  Yorkshire  Nursing 
Board. 

With  respect  to  the  relations  between  superintendent 
nurses  and  masters  and  matrons  of  workhousee,  the 
Guardiana  of  this  union  are  happy  to  say  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  about  two  years  ago  sanctioned  the 
appointment  of  our  superintendent  nurse  as  matron  of 
the  infirmary,  so  that  tRe  matron  of  the  workhouse  has 
no  power  to  interfere  at  the  infirmary.  Previous  to 
that  time  there  was  almost  always  friction  between  the 
superintendent  nurse  and  matron  of  the  worldiouse. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  Servant^ 
(Signed)  Gbobob  E.  SravcnB, 

Clerk, 
Hie  Secretary,  Departmental  Committee  on 
Nursing  in  Workhouses. 

KEIGHLBY  UNION. 

January,  1900. 
PBOBATIONEE  NT7BSE& 
Return  of  the  number  of  pmbationer  nurses  being 
trained  in  the  infirmaries  of  unions  (including  parishes 
having  separate  Boards  of  Guardians)  in  Ensltod  and 
Wales:  — 


Number 

of 
Unions. 

Number 
of  Pro- 
bationers. 

Unions  with  a  resident  medical 
officer    and    training    prioba- 
ticniers 

Unions  with  a  resident  medical 
officer  and  not  training  proba- 
tioners      

Unions  without  a  resident  medi- 
cal officer  and  training  proba- 
tioners     

Unions  without  a  resident  medi- 
cal  officer  and   not  training 
probationers    .... 

Unions  from  which  a  sufficiently 
definite   return    was   not  re- 
ceived and  which  are  not  in- 
cluded  in   the   above.    They 
comprise     CamberweU,    Pad- 
dington,      Westminster,      St. 
Qeorge-in-the-East,      Bethnal 
Green,    St.    Olave's,    Wands- 
worth, Birkenhead,  Cardigan, 
and  certain  small  unions 

41 

3 

60 

525 

17 

1,117 
316 

Total    -    -    - 

646 

1,433 

2B 
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NURSING  IN  WORKHOUSES: 


APFBNDIZXIZ. 


MEMORANDA  AS  TO  WORKHOUSE  NURSING,  BT  LOUISA  TWINING. 


60,  Lansdowne  Road,  W.,  March  3rd,  1902. 

Sir,— It  has  been  suggefeted  that,  as  I  waa  not  able 
to  attend  to  give  evidence  to  the  Oominittee  of  the  Local 
Goyemment  Board,  I  might  make  some  remarks  m 
writing,  as  memoranda,  concerning  some  desirable  re- 
forms and  dMAges. 

I  do  this  somewhat  nnwillingly,  because  I  think  all 
must  be  tired  of  my  remarks  and  suggestions,  made 
during  nearly  the  last  50  years,  but,  neyertheless,  I  send 
this,  for  whateyer  it  may  be  worth. 

It  is  probably  well  known  that  my  attrition  was  first 
direotea  to  the  condition  of  workhouses  by  visiting  some 
inmates  of  the  Strand  Union,  then  in  develand  Street, 
in  1853.  From  that  time  I  have  not  ceased  to  bear  the 
subject  in  mind,  and  have  pressed  it  on  every  oppor- 
tunity, both  to  the  authorities  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
(as  it  then  was),  and  on  aJl  other  occasions. 

In  1866 1  WToite  "  a  letter  to  the  Preeident,"  published 
as  a  pamphlet ;  in  1887  this  was  followed  by  another,  and 
I  may  say  that  nearly  all  the  matters  I  then  named  are 
still  as  desirable,  in  my  opinion,  as  then.  I  will  briefly 
state  some  of  them,  Uiough,  of  course,  the  grand  im- 
provetment  in  electing  womeaa  as  Guardians  (urged  by 
me  at  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1861)  has  for  the 
last  27  years  effected  an  enormous  amount  of  ^)od  and 
improvement. 

What  I  still  urge  are  the  following  points :  — 

(1)  A  far  lareer  number  of  women  inspectors  for  all 
the  country  workhouses,  who  should  be  trained  nurses ; 
for  gentlemen  without  medical  training  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  the  siok  in  infirmaries,  is  preposterous  and 
unreasonable. 

(2)  The  separation  of  the  infirmaries  from  the  work- 
house, and  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  head  nurse  and 
the  medical  officer,  though  the  supplies,  etc.,  might  still 
be  from  it.  but  no  interference  by  the  master  and 
matron.  What  class  of  persons  would  ever  consent  to 
work  under  those  who  had  no  knowledge  of  their  trade  P 

(3)  Where  the  number  of  patients  is  too  small,  I 
would  suggest  that  thehuildin^ft  should  be  classified,  one 
in  a  central  position  being  diosen  for  the  sick,  when 
trained  nuxses  would  be  no  difficulty.  Many  are  now 
half  empty. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  difficulties  of  removal  would 
be  insuperable  in  these  days  of  easy  locomotion.  Other 
workhouses  would  be  used  for  other  classes,  with  the 
siq>ervision  of  suitable  officers. 

(4)  I  would  like  to  see  the  appointment  of  a  superior 
class  of  masters  and  matrons,  or  at  least  of  the  latter. 
The  work  is  as  difficult  as  in  prisons,  and  needs  men 
and  women  of  education  and  a  higher  standard. 

(5)  In  an  the  larger  and  separated  infirmaries  the  posi- 
tion of  the  matrons  (who  are  now  trained  and  educated 
women)  should  be  made  equal  to  that  of  matrons  in 


hospitals,  with  entire  control  over  the  nurses,  and  not, 
as  at  present,  subject  to  the  interference  of  the  medisal 
superintendent. 

The  present  position  is  found  to  be  int<derable  by  the 
matrons. 

(6)  I  suppose  my  sugestion  of  a  sub-department  of 
Local  Government  Board  for  the  consideration  of  nursing 
matters  will  be  considered  impracticable,  but  I  cannot 
see  why.  Why  should  not  two  or  three  gentlemen  and 
two  ladies  form  this  sub-committee,  with  time  and  know- 
ledge  to  consider  itP  Women  must  be  consulted  where 
sickness  and  nursing  are  concerned,  and  why  not  here  ? 
I  cannot  see  why  they  should  not  invite  women  to  become 
Poor  Law  nurses,  giving  them,  of  course,  a  free  training 
for  three  years  and  sending  them  to  any  infirmary 
applying  for  them,  binding  them  for  a  term  of  yean^ 
service. 

The  infirmaries  at  present  train  ^.robationers  free,  re- 
taining those  they  need  for  their  own  staff.  Salaries 
would  not  be  expected  during  that  period ;  the  prestige 
of  belon^ng  to  a  ''State  Department"  would  attract 
many,  without  bribe  of  payment.  What  would  be  the 
difficulty  of  seleofakm  of  women  by  such  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee as  I  suggest  P  I  believe  numbers  would  apply, 
and  thus  hundreds  of  poimds  would  be  saved  in  ad- 
vertising by  Boards,  and  they  would  ^adly  be  saved  the 
trouMe. 

(7)  It  is  many  years  since,  at  a  Poor  Law  conference, 
I  urged  the  desii^ility  of  increasing  the  powers  of  the 
detention  of  inmates. 

It  is  a  monstrous  abuse  of  "liberty  of  the  subject" 
that  men  and  women  (and  g^rls)  should  be  free  to  come 
and  go  as  they  please,  returning  to  commit  grievous 
wrongs  on  the  community,  owing  to  defective  mental 
or  bodily  conditions.  When  I  wee  Guardian  at  Kensing- 
ton one  such  woman  came  in  nine  times  for  illegitimate 
children,  and  men  and  women  were  known  to  go  out 
together  for  immoral  purposes,  taking  their  children 
with  them.  No  wonder  there  is  an  increase  of  the 
feeble-minded  and  defective  class. 

(8,  and  lastly)  I  would  like  to  see  the  name  "  work- 
house "  change!  to  "  poor  house,"  as  formerly,  and  the 
vagrants  and  "  sturdy  beggars  "  relegated  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  police. 

I  do  not  ap<&ogi8e  for  the  length  of  these  remarks, 
which  are^  the  result  of  long  and  varied  experience,  be- 
ginning with  horror  of  the  many  abuses  I  witnessed,  but 
now  fearing  a  re-action  in  favour  of  too  great  leniency 
leading  our  poorer  dasses  to  rely  on  State  aid  rather 
than  self-help  for  the  future,  and,  in  conclusion,  I 
earnestly  desire  that  no  such  inducements  may  be  held 
out,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  pauper  classes  may  not, 
in  any  respect,  be  allowed  to  equal  that  of  the  inde- 
pendent working  classes.  I  beg  to  remain,  Sir,  yours 
faithfully. 

(Signed)     Louisa  Twzriko. 
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APPENDIX  XX. 


PAPER  HANDED  IN  BY  MR.  GRINDLE  ON  THE  METHOD  OF  SUPPLYING  NURSES  TO  THE 

OOLONIES. 


There  ie  no  general  Colonial  Nursing  Service.  Tha 
'S^nrioe  of  each  of  the  colonies  is  a  sepaiate  seryioe,  and 
nurseB,  like  other  officers,  are  appointed  by  the  Govem- 
ment  of  the  colony  in  which  they  are  to  serve.  When 
a  racancsy  occuss  in  a  Crown  odony,  the  Secretary  of 
State  Beleota  a  candidate  and  instructs  the  Governor 
to  appoint  her.  In  making  a  selection  to  fill  a  nursing 
Appointment,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  usually  guided 
by  the  advice  of  some  outside  authority  competent  to 
judge  of  the  nurse^e  qualifications.  Some  years  ago  the 
matron  of  one  of  the  large  London  hospitaJfi  used  to  be 
asked  to  reoommend  candidates.  Since  the  Colonial 
Nursing  Association  was  started  the  practice  has  been 
to  ask  them  to  nominate  candidates.  The  Oolonial 
Nursing  AsBOOsatioa  is  a  private  body.  It  is  managed 
by  an  sKeontive  committee  of  ladies  and  ^jentlemen  who 
are  interested  in  the  colonies.  The  Association  keeps  a 
register  of  candidates,  and  makes  inquiries  about  appli- 
cants, and  examines  their  qualifications.  Nurses  who 
apply  for  oolonial  appointments  are,  as  a  rule,  referred 
to  the  seoreitBiiy  of  the  Assooiation. 

The  Colonial  Nursing  Assooiation  is  not  always  em- 
ployed. Recently  a  large  number  of  nurses  have  been 
sent  oat  to  the  ccmcentration  camps.  The  selection  of 
these  nurses  has  been  done  prinoipally  by  the  Seamen's 
Hospital  Bodety  and  by  some  ladies  in  Edinburgh,  who 
are  in  touch  with  the  nursing  profession. 

Nurses  in  Crown  colonies  are  generally  appointed  for 
a  probationary  term  in  the  fint  instance,  ff  re-engaged 
thej  come  on  to  the  pennaamit  staff  of  the  ooKmy,  and 


are  eligible  for  pension  under  the  rules  of  that  colony. 
They  are  also  engaged  sometimes  under  an  agreement 
for  a  definite  term  of  years. 

A  nurse  in  a  Crown  colony  holds  her  appointment  on 
the  8am«  conditions  as  other  officers.  The  procedure  to 
be  followed  l^  a  Colonial  Governor  when  dispensing  with 
the  services  of  a  Colonial  officer  in  case  of  misbehaviour 
is  strictly  laid  down  in  the  Colcmial  regulations.  The 
accused  officer  must  be  8up|plied  with  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  charges  against  mm,  and  of  any  documentary 
evidence  in  support  of  them,  and  must  be  given  an  op- 
portunity of  submitting  his  explanation,  u  this  is  not 
satisfaotory,  the  Governor  investigates  the  case,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  Executive  Council,  or  of  the  head  of 
the  department,  according  to  the  importanoe  of  the 
post  held  by  the  officer.  The  head  of  the  department 
would  be  the  principal  medical  officer  in  the  case  of  a 
nurse. 

The  accused  officer  can  appear  in  person  to  defend 
himself.  If  the  result  of  the  investigation  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  officer,  a  full  report  of  the  case,  with  all  the 
evidence,  etc.,  is  sent  home  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  either  confirms  or  reverses  the  decision  of  the 
Governor. 

In  the  case  of  a  nurse  serving  under  an  agreement, 
there  might  be  a  provision  for  the  termination  of  the 
engagement  otherwise  than  by  the  above  procedure  in 
the  event  of  misbehaviour.  But,  of  course,  m  such- cases 
the  nurse  has  in  practice  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  althongh  no  express  provision  for  it  is  made  in  th« 
agreement. 
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NURSING  IN.  .WORKHOUSES : 


APPENDIX  XXI. 


Short  Extracts   from   Nurses'  Letters   on  the    IVelve  Points  referred  to  in  Miss  A.  Lee's  Eviden45e. 


l.-_"  I  hare  »  plea  to  make  to  the  Board,  that  is, 
•bout  admitting  tramps  at  all  hours,  which  is  not  work 
for  a  nurse  who  attends  Uie  sick  Imagine  admitting  a 
tramp,  and  Uthing  her  in  aU  her  filth,  and  then  going 
to  a  sick  patient  or  lying-in  case/'-^Nov.  20th,  1901. 

2.— "I  have  only  two  weeks*  holiday  this  year.  It 
takes  me  one  day  to  go  home  and  one  day  to  return 
again.  The  time  is  really  too  short,  and  t^^Jo^^?^^ 
expensive.    Three  weeks  is  what  we  want."— Feb.,  190Z. 

3.—"  I  get  up  now  at  6.46  a.m.,  when  the  rising  bell 
rings,  and  am  on  duty  till  a30  p.m. ;  then  have  to  go 
round  aib  9.30  to  see  thait  all  is  rig|bt.  No  one  can  help 
it  (♦.€.,  the  hours).    The  work  has  to  be  done."— 1900 

4. ^*<My  duties  are   to  go  down  to  the  workhouse 

morning  and  night,  and  give  medicines  to  any  of  the 
men  that  require  it.  Then  at  8  a.m.  I  attend  to  all  the 
out-patients,  such  as  the  boys  from  the  school  and  men 
from  the  house,  who  need  poultices  and  woimds  dressed. 
It  is  9  a.m.  before  I  can  begin  my  work  in  the  infirmary. 
First  I  have  to  wash  all  the  helpless  patients,  and  make 
their  beds,  etc,  take  all  temperatures,  change  all  poul- 
tices, fomentations,  and  dressings.  Then  to  change  all 
crib  cases  before  dinner.  Then  see  to  all  the  dinners, 
served  and  weighed  for  each  patient,  and  feed  those  who 
are  unable  to  feed  themselves.  After  dinner  I  have  to 
go  all  round  again,  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  morning, 
and  prepare  everything  for  the  times  when  the  night 
nurse  comes  on  duty.  I  have  to  attend  on  the  casuals 
in  the  tramp  ward.  What  a  lot  of  men  we  have  brought 
jn  insensible  thronigh  drink  during  all  hours  of  the 
night  I  We  have  now  86  jwitients,  and  only  myself  and 
the  chaise  nurse  to  do  everything  for  them."  Twelve 
months  later :  "  Of  course,  now  there  are  no  staff  nurses 
we  are  all  left  to  our  work,  and  to  judge  for  ourselves  the 
treatment  of  different  cases,  wounds,  etc  At  times  we 
have  very  bad  cases.  I  have  had  several  cases  of  dysen- 
tery the  last  two  months,  which  needed  the  greatest 
attention,  and  different  foods  made  for  them.  Some  of 
my  patients  got  well,  and  I  think  three  passed  away.  . 
Hie  work  has  been  very  hard  of  late.  I  have  four  wards 
to  attend  to,  which  are  about  61  patients,  and  when  on 


night  duty  I  have  seven  waids  to  attend  to,  97  patients^ 
and  sometimes  from  10  to  20  crib  eases.  Six  anost  he^ 
less  cases  to  wasth.''— 1900. 

6. — ^''The  matron  is  a  very  bad  drunkard  .  .  .  sad 
sad  to  say  the  master  has  to  do  his  wife's  duties  as  well 
as  his  own.  You  are  left  to  do  the  best  you  can  in  sll 
cases  of  emergency." — ^1900. 

6. — ''All  of  ns  have  iferied  our  best  to  put  up  with 
every  discomfort,  as  our  12  months  was  nearly  expired, 
but  it  wad  impossible.  Independent  of  the  new  ap- 
pointments, the  guardians  have  had  16  nurses  in  1$ 
months."— 1899. 

7. — "  Hie  nurses  come  in  the  worse  for  drink.  .  .  . 
Some  of  them  were  not  fit  to  have  charge  of  tiie  poor 
things  left  to  their  care."— 1899.  ' 

8. — ''There  was  a  great  amount  of  work,  but  thai 
part  I  did  not  mind  .  .  .  and  I  thought  it  best  to  lesve 
(being  placed  under  an  untrained  nnrse)." — Jan.,  1902. 

9. — ^"The  only  trouble  is  we  sleep  out"  "There  is 
still  the  wet  yard  and  sleeping  out  to  put  up  wxth.'*^ 
"  The  nurses'  lodgings  are  10  minutes  off  the  house."— 
1901. 

10. — ^They  will  not  get  anything  to  go  on  with.  There 
is  not  even  a  syringe;  common  necessaries  one  must 
have.  There  is  neither  medicine  glass  nor  instrument 
in  the  place.  You  have  to  use  dirty  linen  for  dressings. 
I  had  only  the  poor  imbeciles  to  do  the  work.  There 
was  the  constant  washing  up  to  be  done  seven  times  a 
day,  tramps  to  be  waited  on,  kitchen  to  be  kept  dean, 
three  wards  to  scrub,  etc.,  and  then  also  to  have  charge 
of  a  ward  at  night.  ** — ^1901. 

U. — "  The  nurses'  bedroom  is  small  and  naivow,  and 
there  are  three  and  four  nurses  in  it.  There  is  no  sit- 
ting-room, nowhere  to  write  a  letter." — ^1902. 

12. — "  I  am  again  on  night  duty,  and  have  tmder  ay 
care  23  male  patients  and  24  female  patients.  Ont  ef 
these  six  are  what  we  call  changing  patients,  and  12  I 
•have  to  wash ;  four  of  these  are  certified  lunatics,  and 
two  are  at  times  completely  mad,  and  yet  I  was  refused 
a  wardsman  to  make  up  the  fires,  etc"— 1901. 
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APPENDIX  XXn. 


Papers  banded  in  by  Mr.  Baldwyn  Fleming. 

1.  Heport  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Famham  Order  relieving  the  Master  and  Matron  of  the  duty  of  yisiting 

the  Sick  Wards. 

2.  Extracts  from  Memorandum  of  Miss  Nightingale  as  to  Workhouse  Nursing. 

3.  Extracts  from  Report  of  Dr.  Smith  as  to  the  Treatment  of  the  Sick  in  Workhouses. 


APPENDIX  XXII.  (1). 

[Copy.] 

FARNHAM  UNION. ' 

Famham,  Surrey, 

2(yth  January,  1902. 

Dear  Sir,^The  question  of  the  working  of  the  Order 
of  the  Local  Grovemment  Board  of  the  2l8t  October, 
1900,  relative  to  the  respective  duties  of  the  master, 
matron,  and  superintendent  nurse,  was  referred  to  the 
House  Commiittee  of  my  Board  to  consider  and  report 
thereon  in  connection  with  the  remarks  made  by  you 
upon  it  in  your  annual  report. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  my  Board  the  House  Oom- 
mittee  presented  i^eir  report,  and  after  mentioning 
that  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  superin- 
tendent nurse  on  the  2nd  August,  1896,  there  were 
about  80  sick  and  infirm,  and  that  now  there  are  about 
180  BidE,  infirm,  and  children  under  the  care  of  the 
superintendent  nurse  and  the  staff,  and  after  stating 
the  effect  of  the  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
the  Committee's  report  read  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  regulations  in  these  articles  have  now  been  in 
force  over  12  months,  and  the  Committee  from  their  own 
observations  and  from  the  report  of  the  medical  officer, 
the  master,  and  superintendent  nurse,  are  pleased  to 
report  that  the  officers  are  able  to  carry  on  their  duties 
harmoniously  and  with  greater  ease  than  before.  The 
Bond  thought  that  you  would  be  pleased  at  hearing 
the  views  of  their  House  CommittM  as  expressed  in 
the  above  report,  and  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Tours  truly, 
(Signed)    Ernest  Crttndwell. 

Baldwyn  Fleming,  Esq. 

APPENDIX  XXII.  (2). 

EXTRACT. 

RiFOBT  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
requisite  amount  of  space  and  other  matters,  in  rela- 
tion to  workhouses  and  workhouse  infirmaries. 

Mem.  by  Miss  Nightingale. 

7th  February,  1867. 

Page  70. 

III. — ^Relation  of  Hospital  Management  to  Efficient 
Nursing. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  I  may  state  at  once 
that,  to  turn  any  number  of  trained  nurses  Into  any 
workhouse  infirmary  to  act  under  the  superintendence 
or  instructions  of  any  workhouse  master,  or  workhouse 
matron,  or  medical  officer,  would  be  sheer  waste  of  good 
money. 

This  is  not  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  fact  and  ex- 
perience. 

The  "  original  sin  "  of  this  part  of  the  workhouse 
infirmary  system,  or  no  system,  has  been — 

1.  The  nature  of  the  authority. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  nursing  material  on  which  the 

authority  has  been  exercised. 

There  has  never  been  any  express  provision  made  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  in  workhouse.  The  reception  of 
sick  is,  in  them,  an  accident,  an  excrescence. 

The  law  is  perfectly  right  in  limiting  the  comforts 
of  able-bodied  poor  m  workhouses  to  those  required 


simply  for  preserving  life  in  health.  There  must  be 
some  check  on  the  constant  tendency  of  a  certain  class 
to  descend  into  pauperism,  and  this  necessity  is  more 
or  less  kept  in  view  in  the  administration  of  all  work- 
houses, everywhere,  in  all  their  parts. 

Bub  the  very  opposite  conditions  are  required  to  cure 
the  sick,  and  the  very  opposite  is  the  object  By  curing 
the  sick  you  prevent  pauperism,  both  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  you  don't  cure  the  sick  by  the 
measures  which  repress  pauperism.  From  the  instant 
the  poor  man  becomes  sick  he  ceases,  by  the  fact,  from 
being  the  legitimate  object  of  any  such  repressive 
measure.  On  the  contrary,  the  best  policy  and  economy 
(leaving  motives  of  humanity  out  of  the  question)  is  to 
cure  him  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  he  may  return 
to  his  work,  and  cease  to  be  a  cause  of  expense  to  the 
rates. 

This  principle  is  so  obvious  a  one  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  enunciate  it,  were  it  not  that  it  must  be 
prominently  recognised,  if  we  are  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration, in  order  to  make  improvement  possible 
in  the  nursing,  of  workhouse  infirmaries. 

The  very  best  workhouse  master  and  mistress  would, 
from  their  very  efficiency  against  the  spread  of  pau- 
perism, be  the  very  worst  to  place  over  any  efficient 
nursing  staff. 

[There  is,  besides,  absolutely  no  more  real  connection 
between  an  infirmary  and  a  workhouse  than  between 
an  infirmary  and  a  railway  establishment.] 

Indeed,  the  more  efficient  the  master  and  mistress 
are  in  the  workhouse,  the  less  would  they  be  fit  to  dis- 
charge the  totally  distinct  duties  of  hospital  adminis- 
trators. 

Place  an  efficient  superintendent  of  nurses  with  her 
staff  in  charge  of  a  workhouse  infirmary,  and  the  master 
or  mistress  would  at  once  be  brought  in  contact  with 
a  class  of  new  duties,  carefully  performed,  the  very 
sight  and  knowledge  of  which  would  be  a  standing  pro- 
test against  all  that  he  or  she  had  ever  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  for  sick,  and  almost  all  that  he  or  she 
would  .consider  to  be  necessary  for  their  care  and 
comfort. 

This,  again,  is  no  theory.  It  is  simply  the  statement 
in  a  few  words  of  experience  already  obtained.  There 
would  be,  as  there  nas  been,  a  constant  clashing  of 
jurisdictions  and  authorities,  constant  differences  of 
opindon  as  to  what  was  and  what  was  not  necessaiy. 
The  sick  wodd  suffer,  and  in  the  end  either  the  master  • 
or  the  superintendent  of  nurses  would  have  to  resign 
or  be  dismissed. 

Same  report,  page  71. 

Of  course,  this  objection  has  most  force  as  applied  to 
unions  or  parishes  where  there  are  numbers  of  sick 
people.  In  small  country  parishes,  with  a  few  sick 
beds,  the  difficulties  are  so  small  that  they  could  be 
met  by  other  arrangements.  The  question  here  dis- 
cussed regards  the  metropolitan  workhouse  infirmaries^ 
and  those  of  oth«  large  unions,  some  of  which  contain 
a  larger  number  of  sick  than  are  contained  in.  any  of 
the  largre&rt  London  hospitals. 

Ihid.  Experienced  administrators  will  scarcely  sup- 
I>ose  that  I  mean  to  imply  an  independence  and  to- 
ask  for  uncontrolled  hospital  authority  for  the  nursini^ 
staff,  in  what  I  have  said. 

On  the  contrary— Vest  the  charge  of  financial  matters 
and  general  supervision,  and  the  whole  administration 
of  the  infirmary  in  the  Board  or  Committee,  i,e.,  in 
the  officer,  say  a  governor,  who  is  responsible  to  that 
Board  or  Committee.  Vest  the  whole  responsibility  for 
the  nursing,  the  internal  management,  and  the  disci- 
pline of  the  nurses  in  the  one  female  head  of  the 
nursing  staff,  whatever  she  is  called. 
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APPENDIX  XXII.  (3). 

Hefort  on  Existdng  Arrangements  for  the  Treatment 
of  Sick  Poor  in  Provincial  Workhouses. 

NoTember,  1867. 

Extract,  page  11. 
2.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the  sick. 

There  are  extremely  few  workhonse  infirmaries  which 
have  a  special  master  or  matron,  but  those  officers  have 
the  general  supervision  of  the  whole  workhouse. 

Both  are  presumed  to  viait  the  sick  wards  daily — 
the  master  to  inquire  into  their  general  state,  the  state 
of  the  building,  and  the  nursing  arrangements  on  the 
men's  side,  whilst  the  matron  specially  supervises  the 
women's  side  and  inquires  into  the  cleanliness,  linen, 
food   and  supplies  generally,  the  etate  of  the  patients. 


and  of  the  efficienoy  of  tkhe  nursing.  She  is  also  prao* 
tically  regarded  as  the  superintendent  nurse,  and  in 
such  workhouses  as  have  no  paid  nurse  she  has  the 
direct  responsibility  of  nursing  the  patients. 

Such  duties  are  both  numerous  and  oneraus,  and  it 
is  impossible  that  they  can  be  very  efficiently  discharged 
if  those  qfficers  have  also  the  care  of  the  administration 
of  the  whole  workhouse.  Even  with  the  greatest  fitness 
for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  they  can  have  only  a 
general  supervision  of  the  sick  in  any  but  the  really 
small  worldiouses,  and  even  in  the  latter,  as  the  Guar- 
dians do  not  always  appoint  a  porter  or  any  other  paid 
officer  than  the  master,  matron,  and  schoolmistress, 
their  care  of  the  sick  must  be  nominal  rather  than  real. 

At  the  same  time,  their  presence  in  maintaining  order 
and  their  observation  of  the  material  wants  of  iS&e  wards 
and  the  building  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  needful. 
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APPENDIX  XXIII. 


Papkrb  huided  in  bj   Sir  H. 
l._Ciiciilar  Letter  of  10th  April,  1890. 
2.— <:iirciilar  Letter  of  3rd  July,  1803. 
3.— Order  of  11th  September,  1807. 
4.— Circulur  Letter  of  12th  January,  1800. 
6.--0rder  July,  lOOL 


BoBiKBON  relating  to  Workhouse  Nursing  in  Ireland. 

6.— Circular  Letter  of  26th  July,  1001,  and  accompany- 
ing form  of 'Report. 

7. — Letter  and  list  of  queries  in  connection  with  the 
placing  of  a  nurse's  name  upon  the  Register  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland. 

8.— Form  of  Certificate  of  B^iatration  of  a  Nurse 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Lreland. 


APPENDIX  XXin.  (1) 

HOSPITAL  NURSES, 
liocal  Government  Board,  Dublin, 

10th  AprU,  1800. 

Sir, — ^The  attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Ireland  has  been  drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  nurses  placed  in  charge  of  workhouse  in- 
firmaries and  fever  hospitals,  and,  as  some  cases  have 
recently  come  under  their  notice  in  which  untrained  and 
inezeperienced  persons  have  been  elected  to  these  offices 
and  at  salaries  which  no  oualified  nurse  would  accept, 
the  Local  Government  Board  deem  it  necessary  to 
address  Boards  of  Guardians  on  the  subject 

The  conditions  under  which  the  sick  poor  are  placed 
T^hen  suffering  from  severe  illness  in  their  own  homes 
are  so  unfavourable  to  their  recovery  that  every  induce- 
ment ought  to  be  held  out  to  them  to  seek  in  the  work- 
house hospitals  the  daily  medical  supervision  and  treat- 
ment calculated  to  alleviate  their  sufferings  and  to  hasten 
their  restoration  to  health,  while  the  sf^edy  admission 
to  a  fever  hospital  of  a  patient  suffering  from  illness  of 
an  infectious  character  is  requisite  for  Uie  protection  of 
the  community  at  large  as  affording  the  best  means  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  disease.  The  sick  poor  cannot 
be  expected  willingly  to  seek  treatment  in  workhouse 
hospitals  if  they  have  not  confidence  in  the  qualifica- 
tions and  efficiency  of  the  nurses  in  charge.  In  all  acute 
diseases,  but  in  an  especial  degree  in  continued  and 
eruptive  fevers  which  are  all  of  an  infectious  type,  the 
chances  of  recovery  depend  to  a  very  great  extent  upon 
the  nursing,  and  the  duties  entrusted  to  workhouse 
hospital  nurses  are  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  persons  possessing  neither  training  nor 
experience  can  perform  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner  ; 
it  should  idso  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  incapable 
nurses  are  gradually  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  their 
work  the  sidk  poor  under  their  charge  must  pass  through 
much  unnecessary  suffering.  The  highest  skill  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officer  may  be 
neutzttlised  by  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  the  nurse 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  his  instructions 
and  of  informing  him  of  those  important  changes  in  the 
condition  of  patients  which  an  unskilled  nurse  will  fail 
TO  observe  and  appreciate. 

The  Local  Crovemment  Boazd  therefore  hope  that 
whoiever  vacancies  for  nurses  occur  Boards  of  Guardians 
will  bear  in  mind  the  great  importance  of  electing 
trained  and  experienced  persons,  and  that  they  will 
offer  such  salaries  as  may  induce  qualified  applicante 
to  present  themselves  as  candidates.  The  Local 
Government  Board  would  express  their  earnest  hope 
that  this  subject  will  receive  the  careful  attention  of 
Boards  of  Guardians. 

I  am.  Sir;   your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  a.  Moonby,  Secretary. 

To  the  Clerk  of  each  Union. 

APPENDIX  XXm.   (2). 

Local  Government  Board,  Dublin, 

3pd  July,  1803. 

Sir, — ^In  connection  with  the  Circulars  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Ireland  have  addressed  to  each 
sanitary  authority  on  the  subject  of  precautions  against 
cholera  the  Board  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  Boards 
of  Guardians  to  the  assistance  it  may  be  in  their  power 
to  give  sanitary  authorities  in  the  event  of  this  portion 
of  the  United  Kingdom  beimc  visited  by  any  formid- 
able epidemic  or  infectious  disease. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  reason  to  believe 


thai  if  any  dangerous  infectious  disease  should  visit 
Ireland  and  become  epidemic,  the  number  of  trained 
nurses  would  be  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand 
for  their  services.  In  a  few  large  cities  and  towns 
whore  there  are  communities  of  nursing  sisters  or  other 
associations  of  trained  nurses  it  is  possible  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  might  be  available  to  meet  an  emergency, 
but  tlie  Local  Government  Board  are  satisfied  that  the 
supply  of  qualified  nurses  would  fall  far  short  of  the 
applications  for  their  services  which  would  be  likely 
to  pour  in  Irom  rural  districte  throughout  the  country. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Local  Government 
Board  rhink  it  well  to  suggest  to  Boards  of  Guardians 
that  they  might  make  use  of  the  workhouse  hoepitels 
for  the  purpose  of  training  nurses  whose  services  would 
be  available  in  the  event  of  cholera  or  other  formidable 
infectious  disease  appearing  within  the  unions.  It 
appears  to  the  Local  Government  Board  that  the 
Guardians  of  each  union  might  select  a  limited, 
number  of  suitable  persons  willing  to  enter  their 
serv^ice  for  training,  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
feel  assured  that  if  Boards  of  Guardians  appointed  a 
few  young  women  as  probationary  assistant  nurses  in 
the  hospital  and  fever  wards  of  each  workhouse  the 
medical  officers  in  charge  and  the  regularly  appointed 
nurses  would  be  found  willing  to  afford  them  such 
practical  instruction  in  the  nursing  and  care  of  the  sick 
as  would  in  some  degree  qualify  them  to  attend  the 
sick  poor  in  any  epidemic  which  might  arise.  The 
Guardians  are  aware  that  under  Article  2^  of  the  General 
Regulations  they  are  empowered  to  appoint  temporary 
assistants,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  will  be 
prepared  to  sanction  any  reasonable  expenditure  under- 
taken in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  suggestion  con- 
tained in  thib  Circular. 

The  Local  Government  Board  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  point  out  that  they  have  frequently 
found  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  with  Boards  of 
Guarlians  in  respect  of  the  selection  of  untrained 
persons  for  the  responsible  post  of  hospital  nurse.  The 
course  now  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Boards  of 
Guardians,  if  adopted,  would  have  the  advantage  of 
providing  in  each  union  a  certain  number  of  trained 
nurses  who  would  probably  become  candidates  for  any 
vacancy  which  might  arise  amongst  the  permanent  staff 
employed  in  each  union  hospital. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  A.  Moonet,  Secretary. 
To  the  Clerk  of  each  Union. 

APPENDIX  XXm.  (3). 

No.  78  M.        (Workhouse  Itule»— Nursing  of  the  Sick.) 

07.  11th  September,  1807. 

To  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  several  Unions  named 
in  the  Schedule  hereunto  annexed;  andtoallothen 
whom  it  may  i 


Whereas,  in  ezeroise  of  the  powers  vested  in  them  by 
the  Statutes  in  that  behalf,  the  Commissioners  for  ad- 
ministering the  Laws  for  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Looal  Government  Bqard  for  Ireland  did,  by 
certain  Orders  under  seal,  makes  rules  and  regulations 
for  regulating  the  management  of  workhouses  in 
Ireland,  and  the  appointment,  qualification,  and  duties 
of  workhouse  offioers,  including  -those  charged  with  the 
nursint;  of  the  sick  poor  reliev^  in  such  workhouses ; 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  furthesr  regulations 
in  regard  to  such  nursing  should  be  made,  as  hereinafter 
set  forth : 

Now,  therefore,  in  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  us 
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we,  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  do  hereby 
order,  direct  and  declare  that  on,  from,  and  «fter  the 
30th  day  of  Beptember,  instant,  the  following  regula- 
tions shall,  except  in  so  far  as  we  may  assent  to  a 
departure  therefrom,  be  in  force  in  the  several  unions 
named  in  the  Schedule  hereunto  annexed  :  — 

Article  I.— -In  txhis  Order  the  expression  "  Guardians  " 
means  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  any  union  named  in 
the  said  schedule,  or  the  paid  officers  acting  in  execution 
of  the  duties  of  such  Board  of  Guardians ;  the  expression 
'^workhouse''  means  the  workhouse  of  any  such  union, 
and  any  ferer  hospital  of  such  union  under  the  control  of 
the  Guardians ;  the  expressions  ^*  medical  officer," 
"  master,"  and  ''  matron,"  mean  respectively  the  medicsal 
officer,  master,  and  matron  of  the  workhouse;  and 
the  expression  '^  nurse  of  the  workhouse "  means  the 
nurne  appointed  in  pursuance  of  our  General  Order  of 
the  28th  day  of  June,  1896. 

Article  11. — (1.)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained 
in  any  of  the  Orders  above  referred  to,  no  pauper  inmate 
<^  the  workhouse  shall  be  employed  to  perform  the 
duties  of  nurse  of  the  workhouse,  or  be  oUierwise  em- 
plo3'ed  in  nursing  any  pauper  in  the  workhouse  who 
requires  nursing. 

(2.)  No  pauper  inmate  of  the  workhouse  shall  be 
employed  as  an  attendant  in  the  sick  or  lying-in  wards 
of  the  workhouse,  or  upon  any  pauper  in  the  worldiouse 
who  requires  nursing,  unless  such  inmate  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  medical  officer  for  the  purpose,  and  shall 
act  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  paid  officer 
of  the  Guardians. 

Article  III. — ^It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  nurse  of  the 
workhouse  to  superintend  and  control  the  other  nurses, 
assistant  nurses,  and  attendants  in  the  workhouse  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  but  such  superintendence 
and  control  shall,  in  all  matters  of  treatment  of  the  sick, 
be  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  medical  officer,  and  in 
all  other  matters  to  the  directions  of  the  master  or 
matron,  so  far  as  the  Orders  in  force  in  the  union  and  the 
lawful  directions  of  the  Guardians  may  require  or  permit. 

Article  IV. — ^If  in  an  emergency  it  appears  to  thei 
medical  officer  that  the  employment  of  a  temporary 
nurse  is  required  for  the  proper  treatment  of  any  case 
or  cases  in  the  workhouse,  and  he  informs  the  master  in 
writing  accordingly,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  to 
engage  a  person  to  act  as  nurse  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Guardians,  and  the  Guardians  shall  pay  the  reason- 
able remuneration  of  the  person  so  engaged. 

Sealed  with  our  seal,  this  Eleventh  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One 
Thousand    Eight    Hundred    and    Ninety- 


(Signed), 


e 


G.  W.  Balfour. 
Geobgb  Morris. 

F.   MACfABE, 

H.  A.  RoBixsox. 


.'AsHBOtrRN'E,   C. 

Gerald  FiTZorBBON. 

We,  the  Lords  Justices-General  and  General  Gover- 
nors of  Ireland,  do  hereby  approve  this  Order. 
By  command  of  Their  Excellencies, 

J.   B.   DOUOHEBTT. 

APPENDIX  XXm.  (4). 

3V0RKH0USE  HOSPITAL  TRAINED  NURSE. 

Local  Government  Board, 

Dublin.  12th  January,  1899. 
Bir, — The  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  desire 
to  state  that  they  have  recently  received  communications 
from  several  Boards  of  Guardians  inquiring  the  qualifi*- 
canons  a  workhouse  hospital  nurse  should  possess  in 
order  that  the  Guardians  may  be  in  a  position  to  apply 
for  recoupment  out  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Ireland) 
Account  of  one-half  of  the  salary  of  such  nurse. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  to  inform  you  that 
it  is  proposed,  in  due  course,  to  prescribe  the  following 
qualifications  as  neoessaiy  in  the  case  of  any  person 
claiming  to  be  a  '*  trained  nurse "  for  the  purposes  of 
Section  58,  sub-section  2  (a)  (ii.)  of  the  Local  Govern* 
ment  flreland)  Act,  1898:  — 

'^  The  term  'trained  nurse'  shall  mean  any  person 
who  has  resided  for  not  less  than  two  years  in  a 


clinical  or  other  hospital  recognised  by  t^e  Locat 
Government  Board,'  and  who,  after  examination,  has 
obtained  from  such  hospital  a  certificate  of  profi- 
ciency in  nursing." 

The  Board  have  to  point  out  in  connection  with  this 
matter  that  they  will  not  be  prepared  to  aocept  the 
certificate  of  the  authorities  and  staff  of  any  hospital, 
except  a  clinical  hospital  recognised  by  the  medical 
examining  bodies  in  Ireland,  England,  or  Scotland, 
unless  the  non-dinioal  hospital  has  at  least  150  beds  for 
medical  and  surgical  cases,  and  unless  due  provision  ia 
also  made  for  giving  the  probationer  nurses  a  course  of 
training  in  the  nursing  of  cases  of  infectious  disease*. 
In  addition,  the  hospital  should  have  a  staff  of  at  least 
one  resident  and  two  visiting  physicians  and  a  trained 
head  nurse.  Such  arrangements  should  likewise  be 
made,  including  the  giving  of  lectiires  and  the  holding 
of  examinations,  as  shall  satisfy  the  Local  Govenunent 
Board  that  sufficient  opportunities  are  afforded  to  tha 
persons  undergoing  instruction  to  become  fully  trained, 
experienced,  and  certificated  nurses. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  Servant, 

Tsos.  A.  MoomBT,  Secretary. 
To  the  Clerk  of  each  Union. 

APPENDIX  XXIIL  (5). 

Order  Amending  General  Regulations. 
Nursing  of  the  Sick,  etc. 

5th  July,  1901. 
To  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  several  Unions 
named  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed,  and  the 
officers  of  such  unions,  and  to  all  other  whom  it 
may  concern. 

Whereas,  in  pursuance  of  the  atithorities  vested  in  us  by 
the  Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  Acts  and  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  (Ireland)  Act,  1872,  We  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Ireland,  by  a  General  Order  under  our 
Seal,  bearing  date  the  18th  day  of  December,  1882  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Principal  Order),  did  regulate 
the  meetings  and  proceedings  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  and  the  appointment  and  duties  of  the 
officers  of  the  several  unions  in  Ireland  : 

And  whereas,  by  a  General  Order  under  our  seal, 
bearing  date  the  28th  day  of  June,  1895  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Amending  Order),  we  did  revoke  the 
reflations  contained  in  Articles  24  and  39  of  the 
Principal  Order,  and  make  further  regulations  in  lieu 
thereof : 

And  whereas,  by  a  General  Order  under  our  Seal, 
bearing  date  the  11th  day  of  September,  1897  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Further  Amending  Order),  we 
did  vary  the  provisions  as  to  nursinc  the  sick  in  pre- 
vious General  Orders  and  make  further  regulations  in 
such  respect: 

And  whereas  it  is  considered  expedient,  in  pursuance 
of  the  authorities  above  quoted,  and  also  of  the  Local 
Government  (Ireland)  Act,  1898,  to  amend  the  regula- 
tions contained  in  the  Amending  Order,  and  in  the 
Further  Amending  Order,  and  to  make  the  provisions 
hereinafter  contained : 

Now  therefore,  in  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  us, 
we,  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  do  hereby 
revoke  the  regulations  contained  in  the  Amending 
Order,  and  also  in  the  Further  Amending  Order,  and 
direct  and  order  that  in  substitution  therefor,  and  for 
Articles  24  and  39  of  the  Principal  Order  thereby  and 
hereby  revoked,  the  following  regulations  shall  take 
effect,  namely : — 

Article  1.  (a)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in 
any  of  the  Orders  above  referrea  to  no  pauper  inmate  of 
the  workhouse  shall  be  employed  to  perform  anv  of  the 
duties  of  the  nurse  of  the  workhouse,  as  specified  in  the 
Amending  Order,  in  the  Further  Amending  Order,  ai¥l 
in  this  Order,  or  be  otherwise  employed  in  nursing  any 
pauper  in  tbe  workhouse  who  requires  nursing. 

(&)  No  pauper  inmate  of  the  workhouse  shall  be  em- 
ployed as  an  attendant  or  wardsmaid  in  the  sicl^,  lying- 
in,  or  infant  wards  of  the  workhouse,  unless  tJie  em- 
ployment of  such  inmate  be  approved  of  by  the  medical 
officer,  and,  unless  such  inmate  shall  act  under  the 
supervision  of  a  paid  officer  employed  in  any  such 
ward. 

Article  2.— (o)  In  this  Order  the  term  "Trained  Nurse'* 
shall  mean  any  person  who  has  resided  for  not  less  than 
two  yean  in  a  general  dinioal  or  other  hofi{ntal  reoog- 
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nised  by  us,  and  who,  after  ezamination,  has  obtained 
from  sQoh  hospital  a  oertifioate  of  profioieiuoy  in  nursing. 
(h)  The  term  "  Qualified  Nurse  '  shall  mean  any  person 
who,  after  examination,  has  obtained  a  certincate  of 
profioienoy  in  nursing  from  any 

(1)  Public  general  hospital ;  or 

(2)  Workhouse  inJfirmary  and  fever  hospital ;  or 
(^  Nursing  institution; 

that  may  be  reoognised  by  us  as  an  efficient  school  for 
medical  and  surgical  nurses. 

(c)  Ttie  qualifications  of  a  *'  wardsmaid ''  or  "  atten- 
duit "  in  a  workhouse  infirmary  or  fever  hospital  shall 
be  ihat  such  person  shall  be  of  at  least  21  years  of  age,« 
unless  in  any  special  case  a  less  age  be  approved  of  by 
us,  ^d  shall  be  of  good  health  and  character.. 

(d)  Other  expressions  in  this  Order  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  the  like  expressions  have  in  the  Princi- 
pal Order. 

Articles. — ^For  the  purposes  of  Section  58,  Sub-section 
2,  a.  ii.  of  the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act,  1898,  a 
trained  nurse  shall  have  the  qualificaUons  set  forth  in 
Article  2  (a)  hereof. 

Article  4. — (a)  The  Board  of  Guardians  shall,  as  soon, 
as  may  be  requisite,  and  from  time  to  time  hereafter 
upon  the  occurrence  of  any  vacancy,  appoint,  subject  to 
our  approval,  fit  persona  to  perform  reapeotively  the 
duties  specified  by  our  niles  and  regulations  in  force 
at  the  time  to  be  the  duties  of  the  f (lowing  officers : — 

1.  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

2.  Medical  officer  of  the  workhouse. 

3.  Master  of  the  workhouse. 

4.  Nurse  of  the  workhouse. 

5.  Matron  of  the  workhouse. 

6.  Scholmaster  of  the  workhouse. 

7.  Schoolmistress  of  the  workhouse. 

8.  Porter  of  the  workhouse. 

Provided  that  where  exceptional  circumstances  render 
such  a  course  expedient,  the  Board  of  Guardians  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
appoint  the  same  person  to  perform  the  duties  of  more 
than  one  of  the  following  offices,  namely: — ^The  clerk 
to  the  guardians,  and  the  master,  nurse,  matron,  sdiod- 
master,  schoolmistress,  and  porter  of  the  workhouse. 

(c)  The  following  shall  be  the  duties  of  the  nurse  of  the 
workhoose: — 

1.  To  bring  under  the  special  notice  of  the  medical 
officer  every  patient  as  soon  as  possible  after  admis- 
sion into  the  sick  wards. 

2.  To  be  responsible  for  the  good  nursing  of  the 
sick  and  for  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  nursing  staff,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
directions  of  the  medical  officer  with  respect  to  all 
medicines  and  medical  appliances. 

3.  To  inform  the  medioal  officer  without  any  avoid- 
able delay  of  any  defectvS  that  may  be  observed  in 
connection  with  the  arrangements  for  the  care  and 
the  nursing  of  the  sick,  including  their  clothing  and 
diet. 

4.  To  send  a  notification  in  writing  to  the  master 
of  the  workhouse  whenever  the  condition  of  any 
patient  demands  th&t  the  medical  officer,  the  chap- 
tain,  or  the  relatives  of  such  patient  should  be  sent 
for  or  communicated  with. 

5.  To  see  th^t  everything  connected  with  the 
patients,  aild  the  wards  is  kept  clean  and  in  proper 
condition ;  and  also  to  take  care  that  all  wanls  are 
duly  ventilated,  warmed,  and  lighted. 

6.  To  see  that  the  food  is  properly  distributed 
to  the  patients,  and  to  arrange  that  each  patient 
receives  the  special  treatment  ordered  by  the 
medical  officer,  and  generally  to  carry  out  all  reason- 
able directions  of  the  medical  officer,  to  whom  and 
to  the  Board  of  Guardians  only  (notwithstanding 
anything  oontained  in  the  other  General  Order)  she 
shall  be  subordinate,  save  as  regards  the  general 
disciplinary  control  of  the  master  of  the  workhouse. 

7.  Li  the  absence  of  the  medical  otticer  to  exercise 
general  supervision  and  control  over  the  nurses, 
ward^maids,  and  attendants,  and  to  maintain  pro- 
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per  order  and  discipline  in  the  sick  wards  in  her 
charge. 

(d)  The  Board  of  Guardians  shall,  subject  to  our 
approval  in  each  case,  appoint  such  and  so  many  "  Quali- 
fied Nurses"  to  assist  the  "Nurse  of  the  Workhouse" 
in  tl^e  performance  of  her  duties  as  above  mentioned,  and 
generally  in  the  nursing  and  oare  of  the  sick  in  the  work- 
house, and  also  such  and  so  many  "wardsmaids"  and 
"  attendants ''  for  the  discharge  of  menial  duties  in  the 
infirmary  or  hospital,  as  we  shall  from  time  to  time 
think  necessary. 

(e)  In  any  oase  in  which  under  Article  4  (d)  the 
appointment  of  a  nurse,  wardsmaid,  or  attendant  is  re- 
quired temporarihr,  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  patieots  or  tor  any'  other  reason,  the  Board  of 
Guaordians  shall,  subject  to  our  approval,  stipulate  (not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  Ajrtiole  5  hereof  as  to 
continuance  in  office)  that  any  persons  whose  services 
are  so  required  temporarily  diall  hold  offioe  for  such 
term  and  at  such  remuneration  as  shall  be  directed  or 
approved  of  by  us. 

(f)  If  in  any  emergency  it  appears  to  the  medioal 
officer  that  the  employment  of  one  or  more  temporary 
nurses  or  wardsmaids  or  attendants  is  requisite  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  any  patient  or  patients  in  theimion 
infirmary  or  fever  hospital,  and  if  he  informs  the  master 
of  the  workhouse  in  writing  accordingly,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  master  to  engage  a  fit  person  or  persons  to 
act  as  such  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Guardians,  and 
the  Guardians  shall  pay  to  any  person  so  engaged  such 
remuneration  and  expenses  as  we  may  approve  or  direct. 
When  eommunioating  with  the  master,  the  medioal 
officer  shall  at  the  same  time  report  fully  in  writing  the 
facts  of  the  case  to  the  Guardians  and  also  to  us. 

(g)  The  Board  of  Guaxdians  shall  appoint  such  and  sq 
many  assistants  as  th^,  with  our  consent  and  approval, 
shall  deem  necessary  for  the  efficient  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  said  several  officers  other  than  the 
nurse  of  the  workhouse,  as  hereinbefore  provided  for. 

Article  5. — ^The  officers  mentioned  in  Article  4  (a)  and 
Article  4  (k)  hereof  and  also  any  "  Trained  Nurse,"  or 
"Qualified  Nurse,"  or  "Wardsmaid,"  or  "Attendant" 
appointed  heretofore  or  hereunder,  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  said  Article  4,  of  Article  40  of  the 
principal  Order,  and  Article  6  of  this  Order,  continue 
to  hold  their  offices  respectively  until  they  respectively 
die  or  resign,  or  be  removed  by  ns ;  and  every  assistant 
and  paid  attendant  other  than  those  employed  in  the 
workhouse  infirmary  and  hospital,  may  be  dismissed  by 
the  Board  of  Guardians  without  our  consent,  and  every 
such  death,  resignation,  or  dismissal,  and  the  reason  of 
such  dismissal,  shall  be  reported  .to  us. 

Article  6.-^llie  Board  of  Guardians  may,  subject  to 
our  approval,  declare  any  office  to  be  abolished,  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  2  (a)  of  the  Union  Officers  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1886. 

Article  7. — ^In  the  case  of  the  appointment  of  any 
person  in  pursuance  of  Article  4  (d)  and  Article  4  (e)  A 
this  Order,  we  may  dispense  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  28  of  the  Principal  Order,  and  the  said  provisions 
shall  thereupon  not  apply  to  suoh  appointment. 

Article  8. — ^This  Order  shall  be  construed  as  one  with 
the  Principal  Order  as  amended  by  the  Amending  Order 
and  the  Further  Amending  Order. 

Sealed  with  our  Seal,  this  Fifth  day  of  Julv,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Nine 
Hundred  and  One. 

GeOSGB    WlTKDHAM. 
H.  A.  ROBDfSON. 

Wm.  L.  Micks. 
T.  J.  Staitobd. 
R.  Bagwell. 


Cadooan. 

We  Gborge  Henry,  Earl  Cadogan,  Lord  Lieutenant- 
General  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland,  do  hereby 
approve  this  Order. 

By  command  of  His  Excellency, 

D.  Habbbl. 
2C 
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NURSING  IN  WOBKHOUSES: 


APPENDIX  XXin.  (6). 

Local  Go^enixneiit  Board,  Dublin, 
26th  July,  1901. 
Sir, — ^I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Boaxd 
for  Ireland'  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  information  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  a  copy  of  a  General  Order 
mjtde  by  them  on  the  5th  instant,  which  chiefly  deals 
with  the  appointment  of  union  officers  and  the  nursing 
of  the  sick  in  union  infirmaries  and  hospitals. 

In  Artiole  1  (a)  the  prohibition  of  pauper  nursing 
made  in  the  Order  of  1897  is  re-issued  with  some  verbal 
alterations  ;  and  in  paragraph  (6)  of  the  same  Article  it 
is  required  that  no  pauper  sihall  be  employed  as  an  at- 
tendant in  the  sick^  lying-in,  or  infant  wards  of  the 
workhouse  without  the  approval  of  the  medical  officer 
and  unless  such  pauper  act  under  the  supervision  of  a 
paid  officer  emlpoyed  in  sudi  ward. 

Articles  2  and  3  prescribe  the  qualifications  for 
"  trained  nurses,"  qualified  nurses,  and  wardsmaids  or 
attendants.  The  qualifications  for  a  trained  nurse  are 
those  already  indicated  to  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the 
circular  letter  of  the  l2th  of  January,  1899 ;  and  it  wUl 
be  observed  that  a  course  of  training  for  at  least  two 
years  in  a  clinical  or  other  hospital  of  recognised  im- 
portance is  requisite.  For  a  "  qualified/'  that  is  any 
other  professional,  nurse,  the  qualifications  are  as  com- 
prehensive as  possible,  but,  according  as  the  instruction 
of  nurses  becomes  more  systematic  and  thorough,  the 
Board  would  be  prepared  to  raise  the  qualifications  for 
the  office  of  nurse. 

In  Article  4  (a)  is  a  list  of  the  princi{>al  officers  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Guardians,  and  provision  is  also  made 
that  in  exceptional  circumstances  the  duties  of  more 
than  one  of  the  officers  named  may  be  dischaiged  bv  the 
same  person.  In  some  small  workhouses  the  Guardians 
might  consider  whether  the  offices  of  nurse  of  the  work- 
house and  matron  of  the  workhouse  might  not  with  ad- 
vantage be  amalgamated. 

In  paragraph  (&)  of  the  same  Article  are  contained 
regulations  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  treasurer  to  a 
union.  In  many  instances  Guardians  have  recently  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  enabled  to  change  their  treasurer, 
but  the  Board  are  advised  that  effect  could  not  be  given 
to  this  desire  except  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy. 
Existing  treasurers,  it  is  considered,  are  union  officers 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  39  of  the  General 
Order  of  the  18th  of  December,  1882,  according  to  which 
their  tenure  of  office  could  not  be  terminated  without 
their  consent,  except  by  removal  from  office  by  the 
Board — a  power  that  obviously  could  not  be  exercised 
arbitrarily. 

In  Article  4  (c)  the  duties  of  the  nurse  of  the  work- 
house are  defined,  and  the  Board  have  to  call  attention 
to  the  important  change  now  made  whereby  the  nurse 
and  the  nursing  staff  are  no  longer  under  the  control  or 
supervision  of  the  matron  or  of  any  other  officer  except 
the  medical  officer  and  (for  general  disciplinary  control 
only)  the  master  of  the  workhouse.  This  change  is  made 
because,  on  the  introduction  of  trained  or  qualified 
nurses,  it  has  become  most  undesirable  that  even  a 
nominal  control  over  the  sick  wards  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  persons  without  training  or  qualifications  in 
the  management  of  an  infirmary  or  hospital.  The 
management  of  the  sick  wards  under  the  Guardians  will 
accoTuingly  be  in  Uie  hands  of  the  medical  officer,  to 
whom  the  Guardians  should  look  for  the  satisfactory 
condition  of  their  infirmary  and  hospital.  The  medical 
officer  should  not  regard  himself  merely  as  an  adviser 
in  the  case  of  the  sick  in  his  charge,  but  as  an  officer 
of  the  Guardians,  exercising  for  them,  as  regards  the 
sick  wards,  such  control  as  the  medical  staff  of  a  general 


public  hospital  exercise  under  its  governing  body— the 
medical  officer  of  a  workhouse  being,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  Htate,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Guardians 
and  the  Local  Government  Board.  In  the  absence  of  the 
medical  officer,  the  nurse  of  the  workhouse  would  ex- 
ercise general  supervision  and  control  over  the  sick  and 
over  the  nursing  and  menial  staff. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  present  the  nurse  of 
the  workhouse  has  not  in  every  case  been  duly  in- 
structed in  the  duties  of  a  nurse,  but  this  is  an  anomaly 
that  it  is  hoped  will  rapidly  disappear  as  the  old  un- 
trained nurses  cease  to  hold  office. 

In  Article  4,  paragraphs  (d),  (s)  and  (f),  pfrovision  is 
made  for  the  appointment  of  nurses  for  nursing  duties 
and  of  wardsmaids  oir  attendants  for  menial  duties  (1) 
permanently,  (2)  temporarily,  or  (3)  in  an  emergency  as 
occasion  may  require.  In  the  first  of  tibese  paragraphs 
the  Order  directs  that  the  Guardians  shall  appoint  such 
qualified  nurses  and  wardsmaids  or  attendants  as  the 
Board  shall  from  time  to  time  think  necessary ;  and  in 
paragraph  (e)  provision  is  similarly  made  for  the  tem- 
porary employment  of  nurses  and  wardsmaids  or  atten- 
dants by  the  Guardians.  In  paragraph  (f)  power  is 
given  to  the  medical  officer  in  an  emergency  to  engage 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Guardians  one  or  more 
temporary  nurses  or  wardsmaids  or  attendants. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions  as  to  the  i^point- 
ment  of  the  nursing  and  menial  staff  for  the  sick  wards, 
the  power  remains  with  tiie  Guardians  under  paragraph 
(g)  ot  Article  4  of  appointing  assistants  to  the  other 
union  officers;  and  the  regulations  as  to  relieving 
officers  and  relief  districts  continue  unchanged  under 
paragraph  (A)  of  Article  4. 

By  Article  5  the  permanent  nurses  and  wardsmaids  or 
attendants  are  given  the  same  tenure  of  office  as  the 
officers  mentioned  in  Article  4  (a)  of  the  Order,  while  the 
assistants  and  attendants  other  than  those  employed  in 
the  infirmary  and  hospital  may  be  dismissed  by  the 
Guardians  without  the  consent  of  the  Board. 

Article  6  is  only  a  le^issue  of  a  provision  in  a  former 
Order;  and  Article  7  enables  appointments  to  the 
nursing  staff  to  be  made  by  the  Guardians  without  ad- 
vertisements, subject  to  the  approval  or  direction  of  the 
Board,  but  this  is  a  power  that  the  Board  would  very 
rarely  desire  that  the  Guardians  should  exercise.  The 
concluding  Article  is  formal,  and  is  inserted  for  the 
purposes  of  interpretation. 

The  object  of  the  Board  in  issuing  this  Order  is  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  most  desirable  and  necessary 
improvements  to  be  made  in  the  nursing  staffs  of  work- 
house infirmaries  and  hospitals ;  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  hope  that  each  Board  of  Guardians  wiU 
take  this  opportunity  of  very  carefully  considering,  in 
consultation  witii  their  medical  officer,  the  arrangements 
for  the  treatment,  nursinz  and  attendance  in  the  sick, 
lying-in,  and  infant  wards  of  their  workhouse.  The 
Board  sugfirest  that  the  Guardians  should  ask  their 
medical  officer  to  furnish  them  with  a  report  on  the 
subject,  and  that  they  should  thereafter  fix  a  day  for 
the  consideration  of  his  report. 

The  Board  would  also  be  obliged  if  the  Guardians 
would  cause  them  to  be  furnished  with  the  information 
indicated  in  the  accompanying  form  of  return  and  re- 
port, to  be  filled  by  the  medical  officer  who  could  get  any 
facts  or  figures  he  may  require  for  the  purpose  from  the 
clerk  of  the  union  or  the  master  of  the  workhouse. 
I  am, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  M.  SwAiNE,  Secretary. 
To  the  Clerk  of  each  Union. 
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APPENDIX  Xim.  {ey-eorUvnued. 


Poor  Law  Union  Infirmary  of 

RETURN 

AS  TO 

I.— Extent  of  Aogommodation  and  Numbbr  of  Patients. 


Wards. 

Number 

of  possible 

Beds. 

Number 

of  Patients 

on  the 

5th  of  January 

1901. 

Medical  Officer's  Observations  when  the 
Classification  here  given  does  not  exist  in  the 

Infirmary.  [In  no  case  should  the  same 
Patient  be  included  in  more  classes  than  one.] 

Male  Surgical 

Male  Medical         -       -       - 

Female  Surgical     - 

Female  Medical     - 

Midwifery      -        -        -        - 

Male  Consumption 

Female  Consumption     - 

Male  Lunatics 

Female  Lunatics    - 

Infants 

Totals  -    -    - 

IT.-^ 

\!Kr>'rvT,,  Nursing,  and  Menial  Staff. 

Office. 

Number 

of 
Officials. 

Office. 

Number 

of 
Officials. 

Visiting  Medical  Officers     - 

Resident  Medical  Officers    - 

Visiting  Compounders 

Resident  Compounders 

Members  of  a  Religious  Nursing  Com- 
munity. 

"Trained    Nurses"    Sec.    .58    (2)    (a) 
i  ii.)  of  the  Local  Government  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1898. 

Qualified  Nurses  other  than  Nuns  and 
"Trained  Nurses." 

Brought  forward  -    -    - 
Male  "  Trained  "  or  Qualified  Nurses  - 
Uncertified  Nurses    -       -       -       - 
Wardsmaids  (Paid)    -       -       -       - 
Wardsmen  (Paid)      ...        - 
Pauper  Inmate  Wardsmaids 
Pauper  Inmate  Wardsmen 

Gross  Total   -    -    - 

• 

Total  -    -    - 

Names  of  the  Infirmary  Nuiaes  and  Full  Details  as  to  their  Qualifications. 
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Poor  Law  Union  Fever  Hospital  op 


RETURN 

AS  TO    • 

I.— Extent  op  Accommodation  and  Number  op  P-atients. 


Male  Wards.— Number  of  Possible  Beds 
Female  Wards.  ditto 


Number  of  Patients  on  the  5th  of  January  1901 
ditto        -        -        -       ditto 


Total 


Total 


11.— Medical,  Nursino,  and  Menial  Stafp. 

Oppice. 

Number 

of 
Officials. 

Oppice. 

Number 

of 
Officials. 

Visiting  Medical  Officers 
(If  any  distinct  from  Infirmary  Medical 

Resident  Medical  Officers 
(If  any  distinct  from  Infirmary  Medical 
Staff). 

Visiting  Compounders    -        -        -        - 
(If  any  distmct  from  Infinnary  Staff). 

Resident  Compounders   -        -        -        - 
(If  any  distinct  from  Infirmary  Staff). 

Members  of  a  Religious  Nursing  Com- 
munity. 

"Trained  Nurses"  Sec.  58(2)  (a)  (ii.)  of 
the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act, 
1898. 

Qualified  Nurses  other  than  Nuns  and 
"  Trained  Nurses." 

Brought  forward    -    -    - 

Male  "  Trained  "  or  Qualified  Nurses    - 

Uncertified  Nurses        .        -        .        - 

Wardsmaids  (Paid)        .... 

Wardsmen  (Paid) 

Pauper  Inmate  Wardsmaids  - 

Pauper  Inmate  Wardsmen    - 

Gross  Total    -    -    - 

.     •                                Total    -    -    - 

Names  of  the  Fever  Hospital  Nurses  and  Full  Details  as  to  their  Qualifications. 


Report  of  Medical  Officer. 


In  this  report,  which  the  medical  officer  should  sign  and  date,  he  should  state  his  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  nursing  staff  and  servants  for  the  infirmary,  fever  hospital,  and  infant  wards,  and  mention  what  the 
arrangements  in  detail  are  for  both  day  and  night  nursing.  He  should  also  report  whether  any.  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent,  nursing  duties  are  discharged  by  persons  of  the  servant  class  (such  as  wardsmaids  or  male  attendant*)  or  by 
pauper  inmates.  The  duties  discharged  oy  servants  and  inmates  should  be  set  out  in  full  detail  The  report  should 
also  state  what  temporr  ry  nurses  and  servarts  were  engaged  during  the  previous  12  months  and  for  what  periods 
approximately.] 
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No.  :  190 

Local  Government  Board, 

Dublin, 190 

Madam, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  to  forward  to  you,  herewith,  a  list,  of  queries  and  a 

form  of  application  to  have  your  name  placed  on  the  Board's  Register  for  Trained  Nurses  for  the  purposes  of 

Section  58  (2)  (a)  (ii.)  of  the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act,  1898.    You  will  be  so  good  as  to  fill  up  and  torward 

he  forms  in  question  to  this  Department  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  together  with  the  documents  .referred  to 

therein,  including  a  testimonial  of  recent  date  from  a  Clergyman. 

To 


Applicatiok  of  Tkained  Medical  and  Subgical  Nursis  for  Employmbnt  ik  a  Union  Workhouse. 

Queries.  Replies. 

1.  Christian  name  and  surname  of  applicant 

2.  Address  of  applicant 

3.  Hospital  in  which  trained 

4.  Period  of  Training  :— 

Date  of  commencement 

„     .,  termination 

(The  original  certificate  or  certificates  must  be 
forwarded  with  this  application.) 

5.  Whether  qualified  to  nurse  cases  of   Infectious 
Diseases,  and  where  trained  for  such  cases     - 
(Original  Certificate  to  be  forwarded,  if  any.) 

6.  Whether  possessed  of  a  Midwife's  qualifications, 
and^  if  so,  from  what  examining  body  obtained  - 
(Original  Certificate  to  be  forwarded,  if  any.) 

Testimonials  and  evidences  of  character,  including  a  letter  from  a  Clergyman,  should  be  forwarded  along  with 
this  document  duly  filled  up. 

Signature  of  Applicant 


Date. 


(Specimen.) 


Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland. 


This  is  to  Certift 
that 


— — 18   registered    by    the    lx)cal 

Government  Board  for  Ireland  as  a  Trained  Nurse  pursuant  to  Section  68  (2  a  ii.)  of  the  Local  Government  (Ireland) 
Act,  1898. 

Dated  this day  of i 


Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  XXIV, 


PAPERS    HANDED    IN    ON    BEHALF    OF    THE  LOCAL   GOVERNMENT  BOARD  FOR 

SCOTLAND. 

1.  Memorandum  as  to  nursing  of  the  sick  poor  in  Scotland. 

2.  Statement  as  to  poorhouses  which  participated  in  the  nursing  grant. 

3  (a)  and  (b).    Forms  in  connection  with  the  registration  of  nurses  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 


APPENDIX  XXIV  (1). 

MEMORANnmc  as  to  the  Nursing  of  the  Sick  Poor  in 
Scotland. 

Section  60  of  the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act  of  1846 
empowers  certain  populous  parishes  to  erect  poor- 
houses  with  the  consent  of  the  Board. 

Section  61  empowers  two  or  more  contiguous  parishes 
to  combine  to  erect  a  common  poorhouse  with  consent 
of  the  Board. 

Section  64  empowers  parishes  to  frame  rules  and 
r^gulations  for  the  management  of  poorhouses,  and  for 
the  discipline  and  treatment  of  the  inmates  thereof, 
and  to  submit  such  rules  and  regulations  to  the  Board 
for  approval,  and  provides  that  no  rules  and  regular 
cions  shall  be  effectual  or  acted  upon  except  sudi  as 
have  been  approved  bv  the  Board. 

Section  66  provides  that  proper  medi<»l  attendance 
shall  be  proviaed  for  the  inmates  of  a  poorhouse. 

Section  74  provides  that  where  any  poor  person  shall 
consider  the  relief  granted  to  him  to  be  inadequate  he 
shall  lodge  a  complaint  with  the  Board,  and  the  Board 
is  required,  without  delay,  to  investigate  the  nature 
and  grounds  of  the  complaint. 

On  31st  July,  1879,  the  Board  issued  a  circular  to 
house  committees  (produced)  of  poorhouses  pointing 
out  defects  in  the  nursing  of  the  sick  inmates.  The  main 
defects  pointed  out  were  (1)  the  non-employment  of 
trained  nurses,  and  (2)  the  employment  of  untrained 
paupers  nurses,  and  the  Board  suggested  :  — 

1.  That  in  all  the  smaller  poorhouses  the  matron 
should  be  required,  within  a  reasonable  time,   to 

'  undergo  three  months'  training  in  some  public 
hospital,  and  that  in  future  no  matron  should 
be  appointed  who  has  not  received  similar  instruc- 
tion for  six  months. 

2.  That  in  every  poorhouse  where  the  average 
daily  number  of  sick  during  the  year  amounts  to 
20  there  should  be  a  trained  assistant  in  addition 
to  the  matron,  and  where  the  number  exceeds  40  two 
assistant  nurses. 

3.  That  where  the  daily  average  number  of  sick 
exceeds  60  there  should  be  a  trained  head  nurse, 
with  assistant  nurses  in  the  same  proportion  as  is 
indicated  in  paragraph  2. 

4.  That  where  three  or  more  nurses  are  em- 
ployed, one-third  of  the  number  may  be  untraine-^ 
persons,  if  able  to  read  and  write,  and  engaged 
for  not  less  than  a  year. 

On  29th  April,  1880,  the  Board  issued  rules  and  re- 
gulations for  the  management  of  hospitals  and  in- 
firmaries in  poorhouses  where  a  trained  head  nurse  or 
lady  superintendent  is  employed,  which  are  as 
follow :  — 

1.  The  matron  of  the  poorhouse  shall  have  no 
jurisdiction  within  the  hospital,  and  she  shall 
exercise  no  authority  therein  ;  neither  shall  she  h^ 
held  responsible  in  any  way  for  its  condition  as  to 
cleanlhiess,  or  the  condition  of  the  patients  as  to 
their  persons,  bedding,  or  clothing. 


2.  The  position  of  the  trained  head  nurse  or  lady 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  shall  be  the  bame 
in  all  respects,  in  relation  to  the  house  governor, 
as  that  of  the  matron  of  the  poorhouse  to  the  house 
govem<^>r  as  regards  ordinary  inmates  ;  and  the  lady 
superintendent  shall  be  guided  in  the  discharge  of 
her  duties,  and  in  the  management  of  the  hospital, 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision for  the  management  of  poorhouses,  in  so  far 
as  they  can  be  applied,  and  she  shall  conform  to 
any  additional  rules  which  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  House  Oommittee  and  approved  by  the 
said  Board. 

3.  It  shall  be  her  duty  to  superintend  the  nurses 
employed  in  the  hospital,  suspending  and  report- 
ing to  the  governor  any  who  may  be  found  insub- 
ordinate, inefficient,  or  otherwise  unsuitable. 

4.  She  shall  take  charge  of  the  property  of  the 
parochial  board  (or  combination)  within  the 
hospital,  and  check  damage,  waste,  and  extra- 
vagance. 

5.  She  shall  take  charge  of  all  ordinary  inmates 
employed  in  the  hospital,  pointing  out  to  them 
their  duties,  and  reporting  to  the  governor  in  case 
of  their  disobedience  or  insubordination. 

6.  She  shall  maintain  discipline,  cleanliness, 
and  order  within  (he  hospital. 

7.  She  shall  conform  to  the  instructions  of  the 
medical  officer  as  to  the  treatment  of  patients,  and 
as  to  all  matters  affecting  the  dietary  and  hygiene 
of  the  hospital. 

8.  In  all  other  matters  she  shall  obey  the  regu- 
lations of  the  hospital  and  the  lawful  orders  of  the 
house  governor. 

On  31st  March,  1885,  the  Board  issued  a  circular 
stating  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  has,  on  the  application  of  the  Board, 
approved  of  an  alteration  of  Rule  5,  whereby  the  cost 
of  trained  sick  nursing  in  poorhouses  as  approved  by 
the  Board  is. to  be  chargeable  under  the  head  of  medical 
relief,  and  that  the  amount  to  be  allocated  from  the 
grant  will  be  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  the  actual  salary 
of  each  trained  sick  nurse  for  which  satisfactory 
vouchers  are  produced,  together  with  an  allowance  of 
3s.  per  week  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  rations,  lodgings, 
and  uniform. 

Under  Rule  4  a  register  of  trained  sick  nurses  em- 
ployed in  poorhouses,  whose  training  satisfies  the 
Board's  standard,  is  established,  and  no  claim  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  grant  is  allowed  in  respect  of  any  nurse 
whose-  name  is  not  entered  in  the  register. 

(The  qualification  for  registration  is  two  years*  train- 
ing in  a  public  hospital  maintaining  a  resident 
physician  or  house  surgeon,  and  being  a  training  school 
for  nuiises.) 

There  are  65  poorhouses  in  operation,  the  accommo- 
dation in  which  is  sufficient  for  15,467  inmates.  The 
number  of  inmates  at  31st  December,  1901,  was 
12.542,  of  whom  3,564  were  returned  as  sick. 

The  poorhouses,  as  regards  nursing,  may  be  classified 
as  follows :  — 


Poorhouses  having  hospitals  which  are  training  schools  for  nurses  :- 


Glasgow  (City)  - 
Glasgow  (Barnliill) 
Gk)van 
Dundee.  East      - 


Accommodation. 


1,750 

1,461 

1,065 

865 


Inmates, 


1,527 

1,263 

874 

801 
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Poorhouses  which  have  hospitals  under  charge  of  a  lady  superintendent  or  head  nurse  :  — 


Accommodation. 


Inmates. 


Sick. 


Nurses. 


Aberdeen,  East  - 
Aberdeen,  West  - 

Edinburgh  ; — 
Craiglockhart 

Craigleith    - 

Greenock    - 

Leith  - 

Paisley 

Cunninghame     - 


356 
270 

741 
830 
410 
406 
635 
479 


264 
202 

455 
540 
282 
375 
443 
243 


132 

6 

39 

3 

133 

9 

155 

6 

109 

7 

65 

4 

110 

7 

1 

62 

1       4 

Poorhouses  where  matron  is  a  trained  nurse,  and  has  other  nurses  under  her :  — 


Dumbarton 
Old  Monkland 
Stirling 
Lorn  - 


Accommodation. 


202 
276 
176 
234 


Inmates. 


166 

165 

58 

95 


Sick. 


40 
30 
29 
26 


Nurses, 
including  Matron. 


3 
3 
3 
2. 


Poorhouses  where  matron  is  a  trained  nurse,  and  has  no  trained  assistant: — 


Arbroath    - 
Dumfries    - 
Lews  - 
Long  Island 


Accommodation. 


128 
94 
66 
20 


Inmates. 


71 

72 

18 

7 


Sick. 


15 

17 

11 

1 


Nurse- Matron. 

1 

1 
I 
r 


Poorhouses  having  trained  nurses  other  than  matron  :  — 


Accommodation. 


Inmates. 


Sick. 


Nurses. 


Linlithgow 
Perth 

Campbeltown 
Easter  Ross 
Inveresk     - 
Kylo  >        - 
Dunfermline 
Zetland      - 


230 
230 
124 
100 
117 
168 
122 
74 


132 
119 
40 
47 
87 
125 
77 
46 


32 

14 
7 
18 
15 
10 
18 
14 
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Poorhouses  having  paid  nurses  which  do  not  comply  with  the  Board's  requirements:- 


Accommodation. 

Inmates. 

Sick. 

Attendants. 

Nurses  required 
by  the  Rules. 

Bochan 

138 

60 

12 

1 

1 

Cambusnethan 

120 

90 

32 

2 

Dundee,  West 

152 

133 

37 

2 

Forfar              -                -        - 

85 

53 

11 

1 

Hamilton         .... 

170 

143 

39 

2 

Inverness         -        -        - 

173 

104 

22 

1 

1 

Kincardineshire 

128 

73 

17 

1 

Kirkcaldy         .... 

130 

86 

20 

1 

NewMonkland 

204 

171 

44 

3 

Nairn 

75 

26 

8 

I 

Tw<inty-8even  poorhouses  with  898  inmates  and  239 
sick— ranging  from  1  to  42 — have  only  pauper  nurses. 
In  19  houses  the  number  of  sick  is  10  or  under.  It  is 
iair  to  add  that  in  the  case  of  the  poorhouse  having  42 
sick  iiimates — the  only  one  on  this  list  having  more 
than  20 — a  new  poorhouse  is  in  course  of  erection,  with 
accommodation  for  trained  nurses. 

The  Board  do  not  appear  to  have  power  to  issue  an 
order  similar  to  Article  1  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  (England)  Order  of  6th  August,  1897.  prohibit- 
ing nursing  by  pauper  inmiates ;  but  the  Board  have 
taken  every  opportunity  of  impressing  local  committees 
with  the  advantages  of  adopting  trained  nursing.  In 
the  smaller  poorhouses  they  have  strongly  urged  the 
advisability  of  appointing  as  matron  a  person  with  train- 
ing, who  is  also,  if  possible,  the  wife  of  the  governor, 
but  their  aims  have  been  sometimes  frustrated  by  local 
inflrences. 

The  grant  in  aid  of  trained  nursing  has  proved  a 
great  stimulus  in  promoting  the  introduction  of  trained 
DLursing  in  poorhouses.  In  the  first  year  of  the  grant 
1^1885)  the  amount  paid  from  the  grant  to  local  authori- 
ties was  £263  198.  8d.  ;  last  year  (1901)  the  amount  paid 
was  £3,100  48.  7d. 

The  Board  have,  until  lately,  had  few  complaints, 
except  from  their  own  officers,  of  the  inefficiency  or  in- 
adequacy of  pauper  nursing. 

Under  Section  74  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  the  Board 
might,  in  a  specific  case  of  a  person  sufferinf(  from  an 
fuiute  disease,  hold  that  relief  in  a  poornouse  wnere 
there  was  only  pauper  nursing,  was  not  an  offer  of 
adequate  relief,  but  a  complaint  on  these  grounds  alone 
has  never  been  made,  and  the  process  of  redress  is  too 
.  cumbrous  to  be  of  speedy  or  practical  use.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  Board  could  hold  in  general  that  an  offer  of 
relief  to  a  person  suffering  from  acute  disease  in  a  poor- 
house  where  there  was  no  trained  nursing  was  not  an 
.  offer  of  adequate  relief. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  in  Scotland  indoor 
relief  is  the  exception — 75,845  (88  per  cent.)  outdoor, 
jigainst  9,868  (11  per  cent.)  indoor — and  this  is  more 
fnarked  in  rural  districts  than  in  populous  and  town 
districts.  In  eight  northern  counties  with  13,033 
paupers,  only  575  or  4  per  cent,  were  in  poorhouses. 
Consequently  the  inmates  of  the  poorhouses  in  those 
districts  are  mostly  aged  persons  with  no  acute  disease, 
t>ut  suffering  from  senile  decay,  with  no  suitable  home, 
^nable  to  look  after  themselves,  and  with  no  one  to  look 
afieir  iJiem  outside. 

feoept  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  poorhouse, 
no  exceptional  difficulty  has  lately  been  experienced  in 
^mpletine  the  staff  of  nurses  when  sufficient  remunera- 
tion was  offered.  In  this  case  the  difficulty  arose  through 
exceptional  inrcumst^nces.    The  number  of  sick  placed 


under  the  charge  of  trained  nurses  was  at  once  nearly 
doubled,  and  there  was  no  proper  accommodation  for 
the  increased  number  of  nurses  required.  This  defect 
has  now  been  remedied,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  a 
recurrence  of  the  difficulty.  There  are  now  in  this  poor- 
house 24  trained  nurses  on  the  staff,  and  25  proba- 
tioners. The  nurses  are  paid  £30,  £32,  and  £35  in 
annual  rises ;  the  probationers  £10,  £15,  £25 ;  both 
have  board,  lodging,  and  uniform.  Each  nurse  has  a 
separate  bedroom,  and  there  lare  recreation  rooms,  etc 
There  is  now  little  delay  in  securing  applications  from 
outside  nurses  if  no  probationer  is  available  for  promo- 
tion. The  probationers  are  bound  for  three  years,  but 
their  training  to  satisfy  registration  by  the  Board  is 
complete  in  two  years.  Every  class  of  disease  is 
treated  here,  and  about  one-third  of  the  cases  are  sur- 
gical— see  report  (p.  26,  et  seq.) — and  the  medical  officer 
gives  clinical  and  class  lectures.  Application  for 
entrance  as  probationers  are  much  larger  than  can  be 
met,  and  the  social  status  of  the  applicants  is  improving. 

The  Board's  officers  have  fully  appreciated  and  antici- 
pated all  the  objections  raised  by  the  officers  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  England,  and  have  not  pressed 
the  appointment  of  a  trained  nurse  in  these  cases,  if 
not  the  wife  of  the  governor  or  a  native  of  the  place.  An 
examination  of  the  Board's  register  shows  that  the 
trained  nurses  appointed  to  country  poorhouses,  if  they 
have  remained  over  their  probation  period,  have  not 
been  dissatisfied  with  their  positions  if  we  are  to  judge 
irom  uie  tune  iney  iiave  stayed  in  office.  All  the  smiul 
poorhouses  which  have  trained  nurses  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  towns  except  one,  which  is  in  a  remote  island,  and  in 
that  case  the  nurse  is  also  matron  and  wife  of  the 
governor. 

The  Board  are  anxious  that  the  inmates  of  the  smaller 
poorhouses  should  also  have  the  advantage  of  skilled 
nursing,  and  it  has  been  suggested,  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  attending  the  appointment  of  a  trained  nurse 
in  these  poorhouses  :  — 

1.  That  acute  cases,  which  ought  to  have  skilled 
nursing,  should  not  be  sent  to,  or  retained  in,  a 
poorhonse  which  has  not  a  trained  nurse,  but  be 
removed  to  a  suitable  hospital  or  infirmary  ; 

2.  To  provide  for  chronic  cases  which  will  not  be 
treated  in  an  infirmary,  that  the  services  of  a  dis- 
trict nurse  (which  are  now  available  in  almost  every 
part  of  Scotland)  should  be  obtained  for  the  regular 
visitation  of  the  sick  inmates  of  these  poorhouses  ; 
or 

3.  That  legislation  should  enable  the  Board  to 
combine  combinations  (unions)  to  the  extent  of 
providing  a  central  Poor  Law  hospital  for  each  com- 
bined combination. 
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APPENDIX   XXIV.  (2). 


List  of  Poorhouaes  having  Trained  Nursing  in  terms  of  the  requirements  of  the  Local  Qovemment  Board, 
yrith  the  Number  of  Nurses  in  each  Poorhouse  as  at  Ist  January  1902. 


Date  when 
Trained 
Nursing 

introduced. 


POORHOUSB. 


;  Number 
:        of 
!   Nurses. 


1885  Aberdeen  East 

1892  „         West 
1890  Arbroath 

1886  Campbeltown  - 
1885  Cunningham    - 

1899  Dumbarton 

1888  Dumfries 

1893  *DundeeEa8t   - 

1889  Dunfermline  Combination 

1885  Easter  Ross      • 

1889  Edinburgh  (Craigleith)    - 
1885  „         (Craiglockliart) 

1885  Glasgow  (BamhUl)  - 

1892  ♦      „        (City) 


These  poorhooBes  train  probationers. 


8 
3 

1 
1 
4 

3 

1 
13 

I 

1 

6 

9 

22 

21 


Date  when 
Trained 
Nursing 

introduced. 


POOBHOUSE. 


1891 
1885 
1899 
1895 
1894 
1902 
1899 
1896 
1889 
1895 
1890 
1887 
1891 
1897 


*Govan 
Greenock 

Inveresk  Combination 
Kyle  Combination  - 
Leith 
Lews 

Linlithgow 
Long  Island     - 
Lorn 

Old  Monkland 
Paisley    - 
Perth       - 

Sterling  -        -        - 
Zetland   - 

Total 


Number 

of 
Nurses. 


12 

7 
1 
1 
4 
tl 
2 
1 
2 
3 
7 
1 
3 
I 
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t  This  nurse  did  not  take  ap  duty  until  15th  February. 


n.— List  of  Poorhouses  which  have  not  adopted  the  Trained  Nursinff  System,  with  the  Number  of  Nurses 
which  would  be  required  to  enable  each  to  participate  in  the  Trained  Nursing  Grant. 


Poorhouse. 


Athol  and  Breadalbane. 
Bl&cklsle  - 
Budian       -       -       . 
Cambusnethan    - 
Dalkeith     - 
Dundee  West      - 

East  Lothian 

Falkirk  -       - 

Forfar 

Galashiels  -       .       - 

Hamilton    - 

Hawick 

Inverness    .       -       - 
Jedburgh    - 
Kelso  -       -       -       - 
Kincardineshire  - 


Number  of 

Nurses 
required  to 
earn  Grant. 


POOBHOUSB. 


Number  of 

Nurses 
required  to 
earn  Grant 


Kirkcaldy  -        .        .        - 

Kirkcudbright  -       -       .       - 

Lanark 

Latheron  and  Wick  -       -       - 
Lochgilphead    .       -       .       . 

Maybole 

Monkland,  New        ... 
Morayshire       .... 

Mull 

Nairn        .       -       .       .       - 

Orkney 

Skye         -  ... 

Sutherland        .       -       -       - 

Thurso 

Upper  Nithsdale 

Upper  Stratheam     -       -       - 

Wigtownshire  -       .       - 

Total 


m.— List  of  Poorhouses  which  had  no  Sick  at  Ist  January  1902,  with  the  Number  of  Inmates  in  each. 

Islay -       -  22 

Kirkpatrick-Fleming 54 

Peebles 24 

Number  of  Nurses  required,  say,  3. 
Total  of  throe  forgoing,  186 ;  or,  roughly,  200  nurses 


JIToee.^l)  The  numbers  of  nurses  in  paragraph  2  have  been  based  upon  the  returns  of  sick  at  1st  January  1902. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  (a)  that  there  are,  as  a  rule,  more  sick  at  that  date  than  throughout  the  year, 
and  (b)  that  we  have  no  guarantee  that  the  letums  have  been  prepared  on  a  uniform  basis,  ^.^^one  medical  officer 
might  regard  a  person  as  sick,  while  another  mi|^ht  consider  that  person  as  ''  infirm  "  only.  (This  remark  applies, 
of  course,  equally  to  poorhouses  in  which  there  is,  and  to  poorhouses  in  which  there  is  not,  sick  nirsing.) 

(2)  The  proportion  of  nurses  to  sick  required  under  Board's  rules  is  as  follows  :— One  nurse  for  every  20  sick 
Up  to  60 ;  if  the  number  of  sick  exceed  60,  a  lady  superintendent  of  nurses  should  be  appointed,  :  it  the  proportion 
of  nurses  (not  reckoning!  the  lady  superintendent)  may  then  be  one  for  every  30  sick. 
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NUBSINO  IN  WOBKHOUSBS: 


APPI 


(3)  (a). 


No.. 


IvFORXATioN  to  be  fomished  to  the  Local  Government  Board  with  each  application  for  the  Begistration  of  a 

Trained  Sick  Nurse. 

The  answers  will  be  filled  up  by  the  Nurse  for  whom  application  is  made. 

POOSHOUSB  OF  . 


1.  Full  Name 

2.  Age  last  Birthday. 

3.  Single  or  Widow*- 


4.  Occupation  previous  to  training  as  a  Nurse 

If  widow,  the  occupation  of  late  husband. 


5.  Names  of  Hospitals  where  train- 
ing was  obtained,  with  period 
of  residence  in  each  Hospital. 


6.  Date  of  completion  of  training 

7.  Date  of  assuming  present  duties. 


8.  Occupation  between  date  of  completion  of  training  and  date  of  assuming  present  duties. 


9.  Place  where  last  employed 

10.  Salary  (exclusive  of  rations),  £_ 
11  Can  you  read  and  write  well  ?_ 
12.  Are  you  strong  and  healthy  ? 


(Signature  of  Applicant). 


Date. 


♦  If  widow,  a  Certificate  of  Marriage  should  be  produced. 


CERTIFICATES. 


From  the  Matron  or  Lady  Superintendent  of  Nurses  of  the  Hospital  where  training  was  obtained. 
Name . Date  of  Certificate 


Address. 


Copy 
Certificate. 


From  the  Resident  Medical  Officer  of  Hospital  where  training  was  obtained. 


Name. 


Date  of  Certificate, 


Address.. 


Copy 
Certificate. 
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CERTIFICATES. 


From  a  Clergyman  of  the  denomination  to  wiiich  Nurae  belongs. 

Name !>»*©  of  Certificate 

Address 


Certificate. 


I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared  the  preceding  copy  Certificates  with  the  original  Certificates  granted  in 
favour  of  Nurse ^^^  ^ave  found  them  to  be  true  copies. 

(Signed) 


Governor. 
Date 


APPENDIX  XXIV.  3  (6) 


TRAINED  SICK  NURSING  IN  POORHOUSES. 
Application  for  registration  by 


Local  €k>vemm€nt  Board,  Edinburgh. 


Sir, 
With  reference  to  the  above  application  for  registration,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  name  ot 


has  been  placed  on  the  Board's  Register  of  Trained  Sick  Nurses.  ^ 

As  the  registration  of  a  nurse  by  the  Board  implies  only  that  her  training  satisfies  the  Board's  standard,  and 
that  she  has  received  a  satisfactory  character  on  the  completion  of  her  training,  I  have  to  re<^uest  you  to  observe 
that  neither  this  communication  (which  is  not  meant  to  be  used,  in  any  sense,  as  a  testimonial),  nor  a  copy  of  it, 
should  be  given  to  the  Nurse. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  should  intimate  to  me  the  precise  date  on  which  Nurse 
assumed  y  or  will  assume,  her  duties  in  the  Poorhouse. 

I  am, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

The  Governor,  Secretary 
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NURSING   IN  WORKHOUSES: 


\PPENDIX  XXV. 


Papebs  handed  in  by  Miss  Wiuon. 

1. — ^Modd  scheme  for  providing  pensions  for  hospital  nuKses  issued  by  the  Royal  National  Pension  Fund  for 
Suraea. 


2. — Statement  as  to  pension  scheme  for  nurses  at  Guy's  Hospital. 


EOTAL  NATIONAL  PENSION  FUND  FOR  NURSES. 

SXTBA.OT  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  Metropolitan  Hospitals. 

"  The  Committee  think  it  very  desirable  that,  where 
(the  funds  of  the  hospital  permit,  pensions  should 
be  provided  for  nurses  by  joining  the  Royal 
National  Pension  Fund  for  Nurses,  or  by  the 
hospital  proyiding  a  special  pension  out  of  its 
own  funds." 
The  Council  of  the  Royal  National  Pension  Fund  for 
Nurses  have  caused  the  following  scheme  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  consideration  of  the  managers  of  those 
hospitals,  ccmvalesoent  homes,  asylums,  nursing-homes, 
ana  kindred  institutions  who  may   desire  to  provide 
pensions  for  their  nursing  staff  in  accordance  with  the 
above  recommendation  of  the  Lords'  Committee. 

Suggested  Scheme  of  Federation. 

L  The  managers  (Court  of  Governors,  Committee)  of 
the*  (hereinafter  called  the  hospitiil), 

have  decided  to  federate  with  the  Royal  Nationsl 
Pension  Fund  for  Nurses  (hereinafter  called  the  fund), 
in  order  to  assist  the  matron,  superintendent  of  nurses, 
and  all  sisters,  staff  nurses,  nurses,  and  private  nurses 
of  the  hospital,  under  40  years  of  age,  who  may  desire 
to  join  the  Fund  by  paying  a  proportion  of  their  annual 

gremiuma   while  they  remain  in  the  service   of  the 
ospital,  subject  to  the  rules  and  conditions  that  from 
time  to  govern  the  Fund. 

Amount  of  Pension. 

2.  The  hospital  will  take  out  with  the  Fund  a  pclicy 
upon  the  returnable  scale  for  a  pension  of  £t 

per  annum  on  the  life  of  any  matron,  sister,  or  nurse  of 
this  hospital  under  40  years  of  age,   who  in  her  own 
name  takes  out «  policy  with  the  Fund  for  a  pension  of 
not  less  than  £t         making  in  all  a  pension  of  £ 
per  annum. 

Participation  in  Profits. 

3.  A  pension  policy  taken  out  by  or  for  the  nurse 
will  (subject  to  the  rules)  participate  in  the  profits  of 
the  socie^  and  in  the  donation  bonus  fund. 

Premiums  paid  by  the  Hospital  during  service  only. 

4.  The  hospital  agrees  to  continue  to  pay  premiums 
on  the  hospital  policy  only  so  long  as  the  nurse  remains 
in  the  service  of  the  hospital. 

Mode  of  Payments. 

5.  Premiums  will  be  paid  monthly  or  quarterly 
through  the  officer  api)ointed  for  such  purpose  by  the 
hospitol.  A  nurse's  acceptance  of  the  scheme  of  federa- 
tion is  regarded  as  sufficient  authority  for  the  deduction 
from  her  salary  of  the  premium  on  her  policy. 

Nurses  over  40  years  of  age. 

6.  The  hospital  is  prepared  to  consider  what  help 
shall  be  given  to  members  of  the  nursing  staff  over  46 


years  of  age,  with  the  view  of  making  such  arrangements 
as  may  seem  best  in  each  individual  •ease. 

Withdrawal 

7.  A  nurse  withdrawing  the  premiums  paid  in  under 
her  own  policy  while  in  the  service  of  the  hospital,  or 
within  twelve  months  alter  leaving  the  hospital,  will 
forfeit  all  right  to  the  policy  taken  out  by  the  hospital 
on  her  behalf. 

Assignment  to  Nurses. 

8.  After  a  nurse  shall  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 
hospital  for|  years,  whether  as  probationer, 
sister,  nurse,  or  otherwise,  the  benefit  of  the  poli<7 
affected  by  the  hospital  on  her  behalf  shall,  if  she  luw 
complied  with  the  rules  herein  laid  down,  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  her,  and  will,  in  accordance  with  the 
preceding  rule,  be  formally  assigned§  to  her  when  her 
pension  falls  due,  or  otherwise  twelve  months  after 
leaving  the  hospital. 

Discretion  of  Committee  as  to  Assignments 

9.  Ne/erthelesS;  should  a  nurse  leave  the  service  of 
the  hospital  before  the  expiration  of  \l  years, 
the  hospital  may  in  its  absolute  discretion  assign  the 
policy  to  the  nurse,  or  make  her  an  allowance  there- 
from. 

Mode  of  Assignment. 

10.  In  order  to  assign  the  policy  to  the  nominee  (i.e.y 
the  nurse),  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  nominor  {i.e,, 
the  hospital's  representative)  write  on  tiie  back  thereof, 
"  All  the  interest  for  pension  in  the  within-written  poli^ 
is  now  vested  in  the  nominee."  This  eodorsement  must 
be  signed  and  dated  by  the  nominor,  and  the  nominee 
must  take  care  to  have  the  policy  delivered  to  her  and  to 
register  the  endorsement  with  the  Fund. 

Policies  Surrendered  belong  to  Hospital  Committee. 

11.  One  of  lihe  conditions  endoased  on  the  hospital 
policy  is  l^at  in  case  a  nurse  forfeits  her  right  to  the 
policy  it  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  Fund  as  trustee^ 
and  all  premiums  which  shall  have  been  i>aid  thereunder 
shall,  with  interest  thereon  from  the  date  of  deposit,  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  separate  trust  fund  of  the 
nospital  or  institution  federating  with  the  Fimd,  to 
accumulate  at  interest,  and  to  l^  disposed  of  by  the 
hospital  or  institution  in  accordance  with  the  following 
regulations  of  the  society  governing  such  trust  funds : — 

(a)  All  moneys  paid  into  the  Fund  by  any  hospital 
or  institution,  together  witzh  all  interest  there- 
on, are  to  be  devoted  for  the  sole  benefit  <tf 
the  members  of  the  paid  staff  of  audi  hospital 
or  institntion  as  the  committee  thereof  shall  by 
resolution  from  time  to  time  determine. 

Q))  The  I)enefit8  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  rule  are 
to  be  dispensed  through  the  Fund  in  aooordanoe 
with  its  objects  as  d&ned  in  the  memoiandum 
of  Association,  lliese  objeots  include  pensions, 
side  pay,  gratuities,  and  so  forth. 


Five  years  has  been  suggested 
The  hospital  policy  may  be 


*  Name  of  hospital  or  institution. 

t  £10  is  suggested  as  a  minimum  for  sisters  and  £7 10s.  for  nurses. 
X  The  nui^er  of  years'  service  to  be  fixed  by  the  Committee  in  each  case, 
ms  a  minimum. 

§  The  terms  of  assignment  should  be  carefully  con  sidered  by  the  managers, 
assigned  to  the  nurse: — 

1.  Absolutely.    In  this  case  the  nurse,  if  she  withdraw  from  the  Fund,  can  obtain  the  return  ot  the 
'    moneys  paid  into  the  Fund  by  the  hospital  on  her  behalf. 

%,  For  the  purposes  of  pension  only.    In  this  case,  if  the  hospital  policv  is  not  kept  upj  the  moneys  paid 
into  the  Fund  by  the  hospital  revert  to  the  Hospital  Trust  Fund,  in  accordance  with  Clause  11. 
ji  The  time  to  be  fix  3d  as  in  Regulation  8. 
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CoBtritetioDB  l>y  Niiree  after   Leaving  Hospital  and 
Before  Assignment. 

12.  It  is  agreed  1^t»  ahould  a  nurse  oontribiite  any 
preminm  on  beliilf  of  tbe  hospital  policy  daring  the 
twelve  months  following  her  leaving  the  hospital,  and 
still  not  become  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  hos- 
pital policy,  the  Fund  will  hold  such  premiume  at  the 
nurse's  disposal,  and  will  return  tiiem  to  heron  demand. 

Power  to  Alter  Amount  of  Contribution. 

13.  The  hospital  reserves  to  itself  power  to  alter  the 
•mount  of  its  contributions,  if  it  shoiUd  be  necessary  to 
do  fio  hereafter. 


N.B.^It  should  be  understood  that  not  only  nurses, 
but  all  other  officials  employed  in  the  work  of  any  hos- 
pital or  institution,  are  eligible  to  join  the  Boyal 
National  Pension  Fund  individually  or  on  the  principle 
of  proportionate  payment,  and  to  ehare  in  the  profit 
bonusee,  though  not  in  the  benefits  of  the  donation 
bonus  fund. 

Kurses  may  take  out  additional  policies  on  their  own 
account  for  cother  pension  or  sick  pay  at  tiieir  option. 

Probationers  can  enter  on  their  own  account,  and 
when  promoted  to  the  staff  are  eligible  to  have  a  policy 
taken  for  them  as  indicated  in  'Uie  above  scheme  of 
federation. 

It  is  lioped  that  the  hospital  will  encourage  proba- 
tioners to  enter,  illius  encouzaging  early  thrift  and  assur- 
ing the  advantages  offered  by  the  Fund  at  a  lower  rate  of 
premium. 

Lotn  H.  M.  DzGK,  Secretary. 
Boyal  National  Pension  Fund  lor  Nurses, 
2B,~  Finsbnry  Pavement, 
Lfondon,  S.O. 

GUTS  HOSPITAL. 

Thb  Botal  National  Pension  Pttnd  tob  NtTBszs. 

1.  The  Governors  of  Guy's  Hospital  have  decided  to 
federate  with  the  Royal  National  Pension  Pond  for 
Nurses,  in  order  to  assist  the  matron,  sisters,  'ind  staff 
nurses  of  the  hospital  who  may  desire  to  join  the  Fund, 
by  paying  a  proportion  of  their  annual  premiums  whilst 
they  remain  in  the  service  of  the  hospital,  subject  to 
the  rules  and  conditions  which  from  time  to  time  sovem 
the  Fund. 


2.  The  hospital  will  take  out  with  the  Fund  a  policy 
on  the  returnable  scale  (Table  B)  for  a  pension  of  £11 5s. 
on  the  life  of  any  sister  or  staff  nurse  of  the  hospital, 
under  forty  years  of  age,  who  on  her  own  account  shall 
taJce  out  a  similar  policy  with  the  Fund  for  a  pension  of 
not  less  than  £7  10s.  to  commence  at  the  age  of  fifty 
years. 

3.  Any  probationer*  who  on  her  own  account  takes 
out  a  policy  on  the  returnable  scale  to  secure  a  pension 
of  not  less  than  £18  15s.  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  shall, 
if  appointed  upon  the  permanent  staff  on  completion  of 
her  training,  receive  from  the  hospital  the  premiums 
for  a  penaion  of  £11  5s.  already  paid  by  her  to  the  Fund. 

4.  Nurses  withdrawing  the  premiums  paid  in  under 
their  own  policies,  whilst  in  the  service  of  the  hospital 
or  within  twelve  months  after  leaving  the  hospital,  will 
forfeit  all  rights  to  the  policies  taken  out  by  the  hos- 
pital on  their  behalf. 

5.  All  monies  paid  by  the  hospital  into  the  Fund  and 
forfeited  will  remain  in  the  Pension  Fund  to  the  credit 
of  the  hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  benevolent 
fund,  to  be  applied  at  the  dificretion  of  the  Governors 
for  the  benefit  of  sisters  and  nurses  disabled  by  aocideut 
or  illness. 

6.  After  a  nurse  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  hospital 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  whether  as  probationer,  sister, 
nurse,  or  otherwise,  the  benefit  of  the  policy  effeotd  by 
the  hospital  on  her  behalf  shall,  if  she  has  complied  with 
the  rules  laid  down  herein,  belong  to  her,  and  will  in 
accordance  with  the  preceding  rule  be  assigned  to  her 
when  her  pension  falls  due,  or  otherwise,  twelve  months 
after  leaving  the  hospital. 

7.  It  is  pointed  out  that. under  the  system  of  return- 
able premiums,  if  a  nurse  should  retire  &om  work,  or 
marry,  or  for  any  cause  desire  to  withdraw  from  the 
Fund,  she  may  after  two  clear  years  have  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  entry,  and  before  the  pension  is  receivable, 
claim  to  be  repaid  her  contributions.  In  the  event  of 
death  occurring  at  any  time  before  the  pension  becomes 
due,  contributions  will  be  returned  to  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  deceased.  Two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
compound  interest  will  be  allowed  by  the  Fond  upon  M 
returnable  premiums  withdrawn  after  two  clear  years, 
less  the  cost  of  administration. 

8.  Sisters  and  nurses  wishing  to  join  the  Pension  Fund 
should  oommunicate  with  the  superintendent  or  nmtron. 

B.  H.  LrsHiNOTON,  Treasurer, 
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NURSING  IN  WORKHOUSES: 


APPENDIX  XXVL 


Stllabus  of  I'raming  for  Probationeis  st  Portsmouth  Workhoiue  Infizmaij,  handed  in  by  Da.   Evott. 
PARISH    OF    PORTSMOUTH    WORKHOUSE    INFIRMARY. 


STLLABini. 

Fint  year  probationers*  lectures  from  October  to 
middle  of  May. 

All  subjects  contained  in  the  St  John  Ambulance 
books ;  first  aid,  and  nursing  course,  home  hyeiene, 
Murche's  physiology  (elementary  animal),  taught  by 
diagrams  and  on  the  body  (children  being  utilised),  the 
roller  bandage,  application  of  splints,  prevention  of 
bed  sores,  treatment  of  patients  brought  in  with  bed 
sores,  regional  anatomy. 

Junior  probationers  were  allowed  to  attend  P.M.'s 
when  convenient. 

Incabation  periods  and  time  for  quarantine  after  re- 
coveiy  of  the  various  contagious  diseases,  diets,  washing 
helpless  patients,  what  to  observe  and  report  to  the 
.medical  ofiicer. 

Urine  testing. 

Ward  duties — housekeeping. 

(First  year  probationers  were  examined   in  all  the 
,-above  subjects.) 

Feeding  of  children. 


SYLLABUS 

Second  year  probationers. 

Lectures,  from  October  to  middle  of  May. 

In  addition  to  first  year's  books.  Miss  Lackes  and  Miss 
-^Oxford's  books  were  used. 

Preparations    and   doses    of    opium,    hypodermics, 

-enemas,  inunction,  vapour  baths  (i.e.  calomel),  doses, 

and  how  given,  in  the  shape  of  mixtures,  powders,  pills, 

-confections ;  ever^  nurse  was  expected  to  know  the  doses 

of  opium  and  of  its  preparations. 

Poisons  and  antidotes :  Acid  carbolic,  opium,  aconite, 
hydrate  of  chloral,  prussic  acid,  perchloride  of  mercury 
arsenic,  acetate  of  lead,  etc.,  phosphorus,  belladonna, 
pil.  hydrargyri,  pot.  iodid  ;  all  poisons,  in  fact.  What 
to  observe  and  report  to  the  doctor  when  patients  were 
taking  the  above  drugs  and  they  were  not  agreeing 
with  them. 

Disinfectants,  deodorants,  antiseptics,  how  used. 

Feeding  of  infants. 

Signs  of  pain  in  children:  Head,  stomach,  lung. 

How  to  deal'  with  a  case  of  urssmic  convulsions, 
hsamoptysis,  hsamatemesis,  in  absence  of  doctor. 

P'ousehold  duties,  urine  testing,  food  stuff  values. 


SYLLABUS. 

Third  year  probationers. 

Lectures  from  October  to  middle  of  May. 

Regional  anatomy,  all  subjects  of  first  and  second 
year  ;  same  text  books. 

Dispensing  elementary,  how  to  put  up  a  simple 
mixture,  lotion,  ointment,  or  pill. 

Ni^ht  duty  in  female  imbecile  wards  to  give  oppor- 
tunities for  feeding,  keeping  clean,  and  manaeini; 
lunatics. 

Delirium,  acute  mania,  mania  a  potu,  proper  use  of 
restraint  jacket  after  being  ordered  by  medical  officer. 

Hysteria  as  apart  from  mania,  general  paralysis  dt 
the  insane,  idiocy,  imbecility. 

Preparation  of  operating  room,  antiseptics,  sterilisa- 
tion of  dressincs,  instruments,  nurses'  hands,  operation 
table,  patient,  how  to  prepare,  chloroform  ether. 

Different  kinds  of  instruments,  names  and  uses. 

Diseases  of  children,  intussusception,  signs  of  urgency 
of  such  a  case,  and  report  to  medical  officer. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  dangers  of,  to  patient  and 
nurse. 

Pneumonia,  pleurisy,  pleuritic  effusion,  instrument 
for  aspiration,  how  used,  ascites,  paracentesis  ab- 
dominis,  various  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  erysipelas, 
dangers  of,  necessity  for  isolation. 

Diets  in  all  diseasea 

Acute  rheamatism,  complications,  what  to  observe, 
dyapnoea,  orthopnoea,  hip  joint  disease,  acute  synovitis, 
bursitis,  white  leg,  thrombosis,  embolism,  aneurism. 

Precautions  to  observe  in  nursing  all  the  above. 

Vocabulary  of  medical  terms. 

Dressings  of  all  kinds,  skin  grafting. 

How  to  keep  catheters  dean  and  aseptic  when  the 
do^t^r  wants  them. 

Sick  room  cookery,  clothing,  bedding,  ward  discipline. 

How  to  train  her  juniors,  how  to  take  charge  when 
relieving  the  sister. 

Not  only  wero  the  probationerB  trained  in  their  several 
years  as  far  as  possible  up  to  the  syjlabus,  but  oppor- 
tunities were  always  taken  to  teach  the  juniors  as  well 
as  seniors  what  to  observe  at  ^e  bedside,  respect  to 
senior  officers,  respect  to  their  own  position,  ta<^  self- 
abnegation,  truthfulness,  devotion  to  their  calling,  care 
of  their  own  health. 

The  first  year  probationers  get  one  lecture  and  one 
demonstration  weekly. 

Second  third  year,  two  lectures,  also  lecture  from 
matron — ^uses  and  names  of  instruments. 

Third  year,  reading  easy  prescriptionjB,  detection  of 
poisonous  doses,  antidotes  ;  this  course  is  additional  to 
their  lectures,  and  supplementary  to  the  lectures  of  the 
medical  superintendent 

This  is  carried  out  by  the  assistant  dispenser. 
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APPENDIX  XXVII. 


FBOF08AL8  of  ScHXics  for  the  training  and  certification  of  Workhouse  Nurses  in  Yorkshire,   annexed   to 

Mr.  BaoxnaXi's  report 


1.  That  a  Board  be  formed  from  the  contracting 
unions,  to  be  called  the  Yorkshire  Poor  Law  Nursing 
Board,  mich  shall  meet  at  such  times  as  may  be  con- 
venient, to  discuss  and'  settle  any  points  of  practice  or 
difficulty  arising  out  ofg  the  scheme  now  agreed  upon. 

2.  That  applicants  for  the  position  of  probationer 
nurse  should  be  well  educatea  young  women  of  high 
character. 

3.  That  persons  to  be  appointed  as  probationers 
should  be  of  the  age  of  21  years  or  over,  unless  special 
circumstances  should  warrant  appointment  at  an 
earlier  age. 

4^  That  ai)plioant8  serve  a  period  of  at  least  two 
months  on  trial,  and  if  found  to  be  suitable  for  training 
that  they  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Union, 
engaging  to  tradn  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years. 

N.B. — ^A  common  form  of  aj^reement  to  be  settled  by 
the  Nursing  Board  is  recommended  for  use  in 
all  the  Unions. 

5.  That  the  training  to  be  given  in  all  contracting 
Unions  be  assimilated  as  far  as  possible,  regatd  being 
paid  in  providing  for  this  to  ccmditions  prevailing  in 
the  smaller  Worlmouse  Infirmaries. 

6.  That  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provision  in  Clause  5 
a  Supervising  Training  Committee,  consisting  of  five 
lady  superintendent  nurses,  be  formed,  who  shall  meet 
together  at  convenient  times  and  give  advice  and  assist- 
ance on  matters  of  training  to  those  Unions  seeking  it, 
and  tiiey,  or  one  or  more  of  them  as  they  shall  appoint, 
shall  be  empowered  to  visit  an^r  workhouse  infirmary  in 
Yorkshire  where  nurses  are  traiaed,  to  give  suggestions 
as  to  a  common  standard  of  training. 

That  the  Supervising  Committee  have  charge  of  ihe 
examination  of  probationers  from  all  the  contracting 
Unions  in  their  practical  nursing  work,  and  for  that 
purpose  the  Committee  appoint  two  of  their  number 
to  visit  Workhouse  Infirmaries  from  time  to  time  where 
probationers  are  ready  for  examination,  and  examine 
such  probationers,  and  that  they  have  power  to  sign 
or  decline  to  sign  the  standard  certificate,  hereinafter 
referred  to,  as  regards  the  probationer's  fitness  in  her 
practical  nursing  work. 

8.  That  it  being  the  desire  of  the  contracting  Unions 
to  secure  for  Yorkshire  trained  nurses  a  high  qualifica- 
tion in  theoretical  medical  and'  surgical  knowledge  (as 
well  as  practical  nursing),  that  the  Yorkshire  College 
at  Leeds  be  requested  to  hold,  through  their  medical  de- 
partment, periodical  examinations  in  such  matters,  and 
that  certificates  be  given  to  successful  candidates,  to  be 
known  as  the  Yorkshire  certificates. 

9.  That  the  contracting  Unions  pay  the  cost  of  their 
own  candidates  to  and  from  the  place  of  examination, 
and  all  examination  and  other  fees. 

10.  That  there  should  be  power  between  Union  and 
Union,  with  the  consent  of  the  Nuning  Board,  to  ex- 
change probationers  for  one  year,  in  order  to  enable 
such  probationers  to  obtain  a  varied  experience,  but 
such  exchange  should  not  take  place  before  the  end  of 
the  first  year  nor  after  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
trainine. 

11.  That  the  Nursing  Board  should  keep  in  touch  with 
the  smaller  Unions  in  Yorkshire,  where  nurses  are  not 
trained,  with  the  object  of  enabling  such  Unions  to 
obtain  nurses  who  have  completed  their  course  of  train- 
ing in  accordance  with  this  scheme. 

12.  That  the  cost  attendant  on  the  initiation  and  work- 
ing of  this  scheme  be  borne  by  the  contracting  Unions 
according  to  the  rateable  values,  as  ascertaiuM  by  the 
last  published  annual  report  of  the  Local  Grovemment 
Board. 

13.  That  the  Unions  in  the  County  of  York,  training 
nurses,  bind  themselves  by  agreement  for  a  period  of 
three  years  to  carry  out  the  proposals  contained  in  this 
schemo. 

14.  That  the  Local  Government  Board  be  requested 
to  sanction  the  proposals  contained  in  this  scheme. 

Your  Committee,  after  settling  the  foregoing  pro- 
posals, appointed  a  deputation  to  wait  on  the  Medical 


Department  of  the  Yorkshire  College  to  ascertain  if  the 
College  would  undertake  the  examinations  and  give 
the  certificate. 

The   depuatation  communicated   in  writing  to  the 
secretary  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  Yorkshire  College  expresses  sympatiiy 
with  the  deputation  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  in 
their  desire  to  secure  a  high  and  uniform  standard 
of  efficiency  in  nurses  employed  in  the  Workhouise 
Hospitals  with  which  they  are  concerned,  and  is 
willing  to  render  them  what  assistance  it  can. 

(2)  But  considering  that  the  practical  training 
of  a  nurse  is  so  much  the  most  important  parv  ot 
her  education,  and  considering  also  that  the  York- 
shire College  can  neither  give  such  training  nor 
determine  its  efficiency,  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
Yorkshire  College  to  make  itself  responsible  for 
any  certificate  of  general  practical  efficiency  in 
nursing. 

(3)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Yorkshire  College  is^, 
not  indisposed  to  assist  the  Poor  Law  Union  ii> 
that  part  of  their  scheme  which  consists  in  testing 
the  theoretical  knowledge  of  those  nurses  whose 
practical  efficiency  is  satisfactorily  guaranteed  by 
the  Poor  Law  Unions.  

(4)  For  this  end  the  Yorkshire  College  is  willing 
to  draw  up  (through  the  Board  of  Medicine)  a 
schedule  of  those  subjects  with  which,  in  their 
opinion,  a  nurse  should  have  theoretical  ac- 
quaintance. 

(5)  Ajid  the  Yorkshire  College  is  further  will- 
ing that  in  testing  such  theoretical  knowledge  the 
Poor  Law  Unions  should  have  the  assistance  of 
members  of  the  medical  staff  as  examiners. 

(6)  Provided  that  it  be  understood  that  such 
examiners  certify  only  to  the  results  of  their 
examinations  in  the  subjects  of  the  said  schedules,, 
and  do  not  make  the  College  responsible  for  any 
opinion  on  the  practical  skill  of  the  nurses. 

(7)  And  the  Yorkshire  College  too  feels  that  in- 
the  case  of  all  nurses  presented  for  such  examina- 
tion, it  should  be  understood  that  the  practical 
iraining  which  they  have  received  has  been  given 
at  least  for  a  certain  minimum  length  of  time  in 
hospitals  which  reach  a  certain  standard  as  to  the 
number  of  beds  and  variety  of  cases  and  methods  of 
instruction.  This  standard  to  be  the  subject  of 
agreement  between  the  Yorkshire  College  and  the 
Poor  Law  Unions. 

(Signed)    De  B.  Bibgh, 

Dean,  Department  of  Medicine, 
Yorkshire  College. 

In  submitting  this  report  your  committee  have  to 
recommend  :-— 

(1)  That  the  scheme  detailed  above,  as  approved 
by  the  Committee,  be  adopted. 

(2)  That  a  Nursing  Board  be  formed,  and  that  it 
consist  of  one  representative  from  ecu^h  Union,  with 
the  addition  of  the  medical  officer  and  lady  super- 
intendent from  these  Unions  in  which  there  is  tt. 
resident  medical  officer. 

(3)  That  the  Yorkshire  College  should  have 
power  to  have  one  or  two  representatives  on  the 
Nursing  Board. 

(4)  That  each  Union  agreeing  to  the  scheme 
should  pay  a  subscription  of  £3  3s.  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Nursing  Board. 

(6)  That  the  Nursing  Board  be  recommended  to 
approach  the  Local  Government  Board  at  an  early 
date  to  obtain  their  approval  to  the  expenditure 
necessitated  by  the  scheme. 

J.    W.    TiLLOTSON, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
Arthur  T.  Lonobothaic, 

Hon.   Sec. 
June,  1001. 
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